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PKEFACE 

A Statesman surveying the world at the end of the first quarter 
of 1934 would be struck by the fact that an increasing number of 
countries is being ruled by Dictators, and that many countries have 
so changed their constitution as to grant enlarged powers to the 
Executive, On matters such as these the Statesman’s Year-Book, 
in accordance with its traditions, ])asses no opinion. Its task is merely 
faithfully to register the facts as they are, and this it has attempted 
to do to the best of its ability. Where constitutional changes have 
been made since the last issue of the Year-Book, they will be found 
duly noted under the countries concerned. Apart from that every 
section has been thoroughly revised so as to bring the information 
and the figures completely up-to-date. In a good many cases it has 
been possible to incorporate trade returns for 1933 and budget estimates 
for 1934-35, either in the book itself, or in the “ Additions and Cor- 
rections ” at the beginning of the volume. 

It only remains for the Editor to express hia warm thauks to the 
many friends of the Year-Book all over the world, whose assistance 
has considerably lightened his labours. 

M. E, 

Statesjun’s Year-Book Office, 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, W.C.2. 

March 31, 1934. 



METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Metric measures most commonly found in statistical returns, with 
equivalents : — 


Length. 

Surface Measure. 

Centimetre .. 

... 0'39 inch 

Square metre 

10*26 sq. feet 

Metre 

... 39 '37 inches 

Hectare 

2*47 acres 

Kilometre 

0*621 mile 

Square kilometre ... 

0*386 sq. mile 

Liquid Measure. 

Dry Measure. 

Litre 

1*76 pints 

Litre 

0*91 quart 

Hectolitre .. 

... 22 gallons 

Hectolitre 

2*76 bushels 

Weight- 

-Avoirdupois. 

Weight— 

-Trot. 

Gramme 

... 16*42 grains 

Gramme 

16*42 grains 

Kilogramme .. 

... 2*205 pounds 

Kilogramme 

32*16 ounces, 
2*68 pounds 

Quintal 

220*46 pounds 

Ton 

2204*6 pounds 



BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Length. 


Weight. 

1 foot 

1 yard 

1 mile 

... 0*8048 metre 
... 0*91439 metre 
•1 *6093 kilometres 

1 ounce 
lib. ... 

1 cwt. 

1 ton... 

... 28*360 grammes 

... 0*4636 kilogrammes 
... 50*8022 kilogrammes 
... 1,016 kilogrammes 

Liquid 

Measure. 

Surface Measure. 

1 pint 

1 gallon 

1 quarter ... 

0*668 litre 
... 4*6469 litres 

2*909 hectolitres 

1 sq. foot 

1 sq. yard 

1 acre 

1 sq. mile 

...9 2903 sq. decimetres 
... 0 *836 sq. metres 

... 0*40468 hectare 

... 2*689 sq. kilometres 
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Bnropo 27,125 3,241,000 , ^ ^ 

A«ia 2,126,263 865,396,000 . 1931-32. * Year 1932. 

Africa 3,820,274 57,995,000 Estimated, 

America 4,008,214 13,091,000 If.B . — Conversfons Into sterling have bew made 

Anatralasla 3,278,917 9,347,000 at the par of exchange. 

Total . . 13,356,426 495,456,000 
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IL-WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 


The following table shows the world’s production of petroleum for 2 years, in tons: — 


Country 

1032 

1933 







Tons 

Tons 

United States 






107,112,765 

122,795,018 

Russia (inch Sakhaline) 






21,388,420 

21,440,000 

Venezuela 






17,085,278 

16,660,944 

Rumania 






7,350,321 

7,400,000 

Persia .... 






6,446,065 

7,044,169 

Dutch East Indies 






4,897,748 

5,460,411 

Mexico .... 






4,493.912 

4,554,650 

Colombia 






2,244,739 

1,802,526 

Argentina 






1,803,865 

1,911,808 

Trinidad 






1 ,373,258 

1,809,726 

Peru .... 






1,356,200 

1,907,489 

India .... 






1,228,616 

1,263,347 

Poland .... 






557,890 

560,672 

Borneo (Sarawak) . 






627,089 

326,928 

Egypt .... 






248,910 

227,353 

Japan .... 





. 

238,237 

334,286 

Ecuador 






215,618 

222,225 

Germany 






214,252 

232,689 

Iraq .... 






171,429 

171,429 

Canada .... 






144,449 

154,276 

France 






71,029 

78,357 

Other countries 






60,886 

61,714 

Total 

• 





179,225,976 

195,810,511 


III. -WORLD PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


The following table gives an estimate of the world’s production of pig iron and steel 
for 3 years (in thousands of tons of 1,016 kilos) 


Country 

Pig iron 

1 Steel 

1931 

1932 

1983 

1931 

1932 

1933 

United States 



18,263 

8,674 

13,645 

25,630 

13,600 

28,970 

Great Britain 



8,773 

3,573 

4,100 

5,203 

5,257 

6,980 

France 



8,068 

5,448 

6,265 

7,697 

5,550 

6,485 

Belgium 



8,180 

2,739 

2,705 

3,073 

2,764 

2,655 

Luxemburg . 



2,020 

1,929 

1,845 

2,002 

1,925 

1,805 

Italy . 



532 

480 

550 

1,480 

1,369 

1,760 

Sweden 



411 

280 

295 

580 

617 

580 

Germany 



5,964 

3,871 

5,125 

8,1.36 

5,678 

7,430 

Czechoslovakia 



1,146 

443 

500 

1,490 

661 

750 

Poland . 



341 

196 

810 

1,020 

541 

820 

Russia 



4,782 

6,107 

7,000 

5,883 

5,791 

6,600 

Japan , , 



1,386 

1,517 

1,900 

1,834 

2,322 

2,200 

India . 



1,072 

910 

926 

626 

570 

600 

The Saar 



1,491 

1,327 

1,690 

1,613 

1,440 

1,685 

Total (Including all 

other 







countries) . 


• 

64,842 

89,244 

48,646 

68,119 

49,886 

66,175 
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IV.-WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COCOA. 


The following table shows the world production and consumption of cocoa for several 
years 


Year 

Production 

Consumption 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 

1895 

76,933 

73,352 

1905 

144,481 

143,571 

1910 

218,499 

203,408 

1929 

512,736 

508,100 

1930 

512,109 

501,600 

1931 

522,893 

538,400 

1932 

534,204 

518,300 

1933 

560,159 

521,100 


V. -WORLD PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 

The following table shows the extent of the world’s production of gold for 5 years:— 


(Millions of £ sterling) 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

South Africa 

44-2 

45-5 

46-2 

49-1 

46*9 

Rhodesia 

2-4 

2-4 

2*3 

2*5 

2*7 

West Africa 

0-9 

1-0 

1*1 

1-8 

1*4 

Canada 

8-2 

9-0 

11-4 

12-9 

12*4 

Australia 

1-8 

2-0 

2*5 

3-0 

3 4 

New Zealand 

0-5 

0-5 

0*5 

0*7 

0*7 

India 

1-5 

1*4 

1*4 

1*4 

1*4 

Other parts of British Empire 

0-4 

0*8 

0*7 

0*9 

1*3 

Total for Empire . 

59-9 

62-1 

66*1 

71*8 

70*2 

United States .... 

8-7 

8*9 

9-4 

9-4 

9*1 

Mexico 

2-8 

2-8 

2-6 

2*5 

2 7 

Colombia 

0-2 

0-7 

0*8 

ri 

1*4 

Rest of South America . 

1*7 

1*7 

1*6 

2*0 

2-0 

Japan 

1*5 

1*7 

1-8 

1*8 

1*9 

Russia 

4-2 

6-1 

7-2 

8 6 

10*0 

Other Countries .... 

3 ’8 

4*5 

5-3 

5*4 

6 2 

World Total . . . . 

82*8 

88-5 

94*8 

102 *5 

103*5 

Percentage of British Empire . 

72-3 

70*2 

69*7 

70*0 

67*8 
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VI. -WORLD COTTON STATISTICS. 


The following table fihows world production of cotton (U,8. figures in bales of 600 lbs., 
other countiies in bales of 478 lbs,):— 



1931-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

Egypt 

India 

1,307 

8,834 

1,088 

4,109 

1,784 

4,820 

China 

1,106 

1,871 

1,950 

Brazil 

464 

293 

625 

U.S.S.R 

1,851 

1,778 

1,964 

Peru 

•223 

260 

265 

Mexico 

186 

95 

208 

Rest of the World .... 

1,187 

1,100 

1.160 

Total 

9,658 

10,544 

12,166 

United States 

16,877 

12,961 

12,968 

World Total 

26,535 

i 

23,505 

25,134 


The consumption of the various countries is shown as follows (in thousands of bales) 


- 

19.30-81 

1981-82 

1932-83 

England 

1,964 

2,386 

2,248 

Germany 

1,086 

1,196 

1,212 

Switzerland 

71 

88 

86 

France 

1,122 

892 

1,099 

India 

2,518 

2,700 

2,638 

Japan 

2,565 

2,769 

2,900 

China 

2,892 

2,254 

2,584 

United States 

6,246 

4,8l7 

6,109 


The number of spindles in the world is shown as follows 


- 

1913 

1933 

Total for Europe 

99,506 

99,841 

United Kingdom 

65,652 

49,001 1 

Germany 

11,180 

9,846 

Italy 

4,600 

6,857 

Switzerland 

1,898 

1,806 

Total for Asia 

8,884 

21,964 

India ' . 

6,084 

9,600 

Japan 

2,800 

8,2091 

China 

— 

4,493 

Total for America 

84,260 

86,040 

United States 

81,506 1 

81,226 

World Total 

143,449 

157,6241 


1 July, 1988 ; all the others January, 1988. 
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VII.-FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 

The following table gives particulars of the Fleets of the world on February 1, 1984 : — 
BUILT. 


- 


British 

Empire 

United 

States 

Japan 

Fi-ance 

Italy 

Soviet 

Union* ** 

s 

5 

o 

Battleships 


12 

15 

9 

9 

4 

8 

6 

Battle Cruisers .... 


3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cruisers 


60 

21 

31» 

15 

24 

6 

8 

Cruiser Minelayers 


1 

— 

6 

4 

— 

2 

— 

Minelayers 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels, 

Monitors 

4 

~ 



““ 


I 

and Netlayers .... 


4^ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Aircraft Carriers .... 


8 * 

8 

5* 


1 * 

— 

— 

Flotilla Leaders .... 


18 

— 

— 

25 

20 

— 

— 

Destroyers 


134 

251* 

101 

48 

74 

17 

16* 

Torpedo Boats .... 


— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

— 

16 

Submarines 


52 

82 

59 

94 

48 

16 

— 

Sloops 


30 

— . 

— 

12 

26 1 

4 

— 

Coastal Motor Boats . 


— 

— ! 

— 

13 

42 

— 

— 

Gunboats and Despatch Vessels 


— 

10 

4 

41 

6 

— 

8 

River Gunboats .... 


17 

8 

10 


2 

— 

— 

Minesweepers .... 


27 

43* 

12 

1 35 

48 

6 

29 


BUILDING. 


Battleships 

, 


— 

— 

1 

— 


2 

Battle Cruisers .... 

. 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Cruisers 

. . 

10^* 

11 

2 

6 

6 



Cruiser Minelayers 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels, Monitors 

— 

— 

— 


— 

3 

“ 

and Netlayers .... 





— 

1 » 

_ 


— 

Aircraft Carriers .... 


— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

eS 

— 

Flotilla Leaders .... 


3“ 

— 

— 

7 

— 


— 

Destroyers 


24 

32 

4 

1 

4 

CO 

— 

Torpedo Boats .... 


-- 

— 

4 

— 

— 


— 

Submarines 


91. 

6 

6 

15 

22 1 

<s 

— 

Sloops 


141* 

— 

— 

1 

— 


— 

Coastal Motor Boats . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



Gunboats and Despatch Vessels . 


— 

2 


12 



— 

River Gunboats .... 


1 

— 

— 

3 

— 


— 

Minesweepers .... 


j 

— 

2 

— 

— 


— 


• Includes 1 Netlayer and target-towing vessel. 

• Including 2 Seaplane Carriers, 1 of which is not regarded as part of the War Fleet. 

• Includes 12 fitted as Minelayers and 8 assigned to Coast Guard duties. 

• Includes 6 fitted as Submarine Rescue Vessels. 

• There are also 8 old Cruisers classed as coast defence or special service vessels. 

• Includes 1 Seaplane Carrier, 

• Includes 1 Aviation transport. 

• Information supplied by tne Government of the U.S.8.R. 

• Classed in Germany as large Torpedo Boats. 

Includes 8 not ordered. 

“ Includes 1 not ordered. 

Includes 8 not ordered. 

Includes 8 not ordered. 

** Includes 2 not ordered. 

*• Net-layer. 

Russian ships at Bizerta are not included in the number of the Soviet Union Fleet. 
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PROJECTED. 




British 

Empire 

United 

States 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Soviet 

Union 

Germany 

Financial year (inclusivo) up to which 
programme extends .... 

- 

- 

1936- 

1937 

- 

- 

- 

1936 

Battleships 










-t 

i 

1 

Battle Cruisers .... 


— 

— 





-1 



Cruisers 


— 

6 

2 

— 





Cruiser Minelayers 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels, Monitors 

— 


1 

— 

— 

a 

— 

and Netlayers . . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a> 

— 

Aircraft Carriers .... 


— 

— 

— 








Flotilla Leaders .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 



d 


Destroyers 


— 

— 

6 

— 

— 


4 

Torpedo Boats 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

s 

6 

Submarines 


— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

s 


Sloops .... 


— 

— 

— 

— • 

— ^ 

s 

— 

Coastal Motor Boats 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— ■ 

Gunboats and Despatch Vessels 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

River Gunboats .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

o 

— 

Minesweepers 


— 

— 

2 

— 


53 

6 


VIIL— WORLD SHIPPING. 

The following shows the total. tonnage of the world’s mercantile marine as at Decenibei 
31, 1938;— 

TOTAL TONNAGE OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Tear 

No. 

Gross tons 

1913 

80,514 

46,953,228 

1924 

88,498 

65,168,271 

1981 1 

82,814 

70,131,040 

1932 

82,247 

09,734,810 

1988 

81,700 

67,920,185 
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The following table shows the distribution of the world’s shipping as at June 30, 
1938 


STEAM AND MOTOR SHIPS OWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Countries 

1933 

Difference Between 

1923 and 1914 

1933 and 1923 

Great Britain and Ireland . 

Gross tons 
18,592,000 

Gross tons 
+ 228,000 

Gross tons 
- 523,000 

British Dominions 

2,983,000 

+ 948,000 

+ 

408,000 

Denmark .... 

1,160,000 

4- 163,000 

+ 

222,000 

France . i . . 

3,470,000 

+ 1,531,000 

+ 

17,000 

Germany .... 

3,888,000 

- 2,625,000 

+ 

1,878,000 

Greece .... 

1,417,000 1 

- 74,000 

+ 

670,000 

Holland .... 

2,759,000 1 

+ 1,185,000 
+ 1,451,000 

+ 

152,000 

Italy 

3,093,000 1 

4 - 

212,000 

Japan 

4,258,000 1 

•f 1,896,000 

4- 

654,000 

Norway .... 

4,078,000 

+ 419,000 

4 - 

1,702,000 

Spain 

1,218,000 

+ 815,000 

4- 

19,000 

Sweden .... 

1,668,000 

+ 121,000 

+ 

522,000 

United States (Sea) . 

10,088,000 

+ 11,899,000 


8,888,000 

277,000 

United States (Lakes) 

2,474,000 

- 63,000 

4- 

Other countries . 

5,492,000 

+ 87,000 

+ 

1.926,000 

Totals .... 

66,628,000 

1 + 16,981,000 

1 

+ 

4,293,000 


The total tonnage of merchant vessels afloat at the end of June, 1933, actuallydiolding 
the classilication of Lloyd’s Register wag 32.460,743 tons gross ; the details are shown as 
follows 


Material of 

Description 

Great Britain 
and Ireland 

British 

Dominions 

Other Countries 

Total 

Construction 

i 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

Steel and irons 

Steam and 
motor 

4,600 

: 14, 229, 861 

523 

1,370,141 

4,156 

16,724,229 

9,279 

32,823,731 

1 

Sail 

161 

46,810 

27 

19,393 

83 

66,111 

271 

1S2,3L 

Wood and com- 
posite . 

Steam, motor 
and sail 

6 

719 

3 

526 

4 

3,454 

13 

4,69f 


Total 

4,767 

14,276,890 

553 

1,390,069 

4,243 

16,793,794 

9,563 

32,460,741 


Notb.— Sailing vessels fitted with auxiliary power are included in the figures shown 
for steamers and motorsUips. 


IX.~THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Secretary'Qenercd : M. Joseph Avenol (from July> 1933). Elected Dec. 9, 1932. 

The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged themselves, 
through signi^ the Covennnt(i.e., the constitution of the League) [For the text of (die 
Oovenant, tee Thb Statbsm am^s Ybar*Book for 1921, page xxviil], not to go to war b^re 
submitting their disputes with each other or States not members of the League to 
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arbitration or enquiry and a delay of from three to nine months. Furthermore, any State 
violating this pledge is automatically in a state of outlawry with the other States, which 
are bound to sever all economic and political relations with the defaulting member. 
The States Members of the League have pledged themselves to co-operate over a wide 
range of economic, social, humanitarian and labour questions. 

The League of Nations formally came into existence on January 10, 1920, through the 
coming Into force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. The two official languages of 
the League are English and French. The seat of the League Is Geneva, Switaerland. 


1. MEMBERSHIP. 

The following 67 States are members of the League (February, 1934);— 


Abyssinia . 


September 28, 1923 

Japan •. 


January 

10, 1920 

Albania ‘ . 


December 16, 1920 

Latvia • 


September 22. 1921 

Abosntins Rbpublio * 

July 18, 1919 

Liberia 


June 

80. 1920 

Austbalia . 


January 10, 1920 

Lithuajjjia 1. 


September 22, 1921 

Apstrla 


December 16, ,, 

Luxemburg 


December 16, 1920 

Bbloipm 


January 10, „ 

Mexico 


September 12, 1981 

Bolivia 


January 10, ,, 

New Zealand 


Januarv 

10, 1920 

Bulgaria . 


December 16, „ 

Nicaragua . 


November 

8, „ 

Canada 


January 10, „ 

Norway 


March 

6, „ 

Chilb . 


November 4, 1919 

Panama 


January 

9, „ 

China . 


July 16, 1920 

Paraguay . 


December 26, 1919 

Colombia . 


February 16, ,, 

Persia . 


November 21, 

Cuba . 


March 8, „ 

Peru . 


January 

10, 1920 

OzSiOHOSLOVAKIA 

January 10, „ 

Poland 


April 


Dbnmark . 


March 8, ,, 

Portugal . 


8, „ 

Estonia » . 


September 22, 1921 

Rumania 




Finland 


December 16, 1920 

Santo Domingo 


September 29, 1924 

Franck 


January 10, 1920 

San Salvador 


March 

10, „ 

Germany* . 


September 4, 1926 

Skrb-Croat-Slovene 



Gbkbck 


March 80, 1920 

State 

, 

February 

10, 1920 

Guatemala . 


January 10, „ 

Siam . 


January 

10, ,. 

BLaiti . 


June 30, , 

South Africa 




Holland . 


March 9, „ 

Spain • 




Honduras . 


November 8, „ 

Sweden 


March 

0, !! 

Hungary . 


September 18, 1922 

Switzerland 


July 

8, „ 

India . 


January 10, 1920 

Turkey 


18, 1982 

Iraq 


October 3, 1982 

United Kingdom 

January 

10, 1920 

Irish Free State 

September 10, 1923 

Uruguay . 


,, 

,, 

Italy . 


January 10, 1920 

Venezuela . 


March 

8, „ 


* Made declarations putting the protection of their national minorities under League 
auspices as a condition of their entry into the League. 

• The delegation of the Argentine Republic did not attend the second Assembly and 
withdrew from the first Assembly upon the latter’s decision to refer the amendment to 
Article 1 of the Covenant proposed by the Argentine, for study by a committee that was to 
report to the second Assembly. The Argentine Government has not given notice of an 
Indention to leave the League, and appears to regard Itself as in a state of suspended or 
passive membership, to continue until some measure regarded as a satisfactory equivalent 
to the amendment proposed by the Argentine has been adopted by the League. In 1933 
the Argentine Government ratified the Covenant of the League, thus returning to 
membership. 

Brasil on June 12, 1926, Spain on September 8, 1926, Japan on March 27, 1933, and 
Germany on October 21, 198S, announced their withdrawal from the Leagne ; according to 
Art. 1. par. S, of the Covenant, the notice of withdrawal only comes into force two years 
after it has been given. On March 22, 1928, Spain resolved to continue a member of the 
League. BraziTs withdrawal became effective on June 12, 1928. 


The following 8 States are not members of the Leagne United States, Brazil (see 
above), the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Egypt, Ecuador, Afghanistan, Costa 
Bioa, and Saudi Arabia. Costa Rica became a member of the League on December 16, 
1920, but on December 24, 1924, she gave notice of her intention to withdraw, on the 
nonnd of the expense involved The notice became effective on December 24, 1926. She 
has since announced to the League her intention to bring the question of her return 
before the Constitutional Congress. Egypt is to apply for admission on the ratification 
the treaty settling the * reserved issues ' between herself and Great Britain. 
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ir. THE ORGANS OP THE LEAGUE. 

The primary organs of the League are 

1. The Council. 

2. The Assembly. 

8. The Secretariat. 

4. ,The International Labour Organisation. 

6. The Permanent Court of International Justice (at The Hague). 

1. Thk Council. 

The Council was originally composed* of four permanent Members (the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan) and four non-permanent Members to be elected 
every year by a majority of the Assembly. The first non-permanent Members, appointed 
by the Peace Conference and named in the Covenant before the first Assembly met, were 
Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, 
the Council may appoint new peirnanent and non-permanent Members. At the Assembly 
of September, 1926, Germany was admitted to the League and given a permanent seat on 
the Council. At the same time the number of non-permanent seats, already increased to 
six in 1922, was further increased to nine, the period of olfice to be three years. In 
order to institute the new system of rotation, three were elected for one year, three for 
two years, and three for three years, so that at all stibsequent Assemblies three members 
retire instead of nine at once. In 1928 (SepL) China, Colombia, and Holland were 
replaced by Spain, Persia, and Venezuela. Spain was specially accorded the privilege of 
re-eligihility on the expiration of her three years period of office. Poland was accorded 
the same privilege on her election for three years in 1926, and was re-elected in 1929. 
Belgiu'ii and China both failed to get the necessary majority required for re-eligibility. 
Any Member of the League not represented on the Council shall be invited to send a 
representative to ait on it at any meetings at which matters especially affecting it are 
being discussed. A similar invitation may be extended to States not Members of the 
Leatruc. 

The Council meets on the 3rd Monday In January, the 2nd Monday in May, and just 
before and after the Assembly in September. 

At its session of January, 1934, the Council was composed as follows 
Permanent Members. 

United Kingdom and Northern Ireland— The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Antliony Eden, Lord Privy Seal. 

Prance— M. Paul Boncour, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Italy— Baron Alois!. 

Non-Permanent Members. 

China — Mr. Wellington Koo. 

Argentine Republic— M. Cantilo. 

Australia— Mr. S. M. Bruce. 

Mexico — Dr. Castillo Na,jera. 

Denmark— M. de Scavenius. 

Panama — M. Amador. 

Poland — M. J. Beck, Minister of Foreign Affains. 

Spain— M, de Madariaga and M. Lopez Olivan. 

Czechoslovakia— M . K U nzl- Ji gersky. 

2. The Assembly. 

Every State Member of the League is entitled to be represented by a delegation to the 
Assembly composed of not more than three delegates and three substitute delegates, but 
it has only one vote. It meets at the seat of the League (Geneva) on the first Monday in 
September. It may meet at other places than Geneva, but hitherto it has never done so ; 
extraordinary sessions may be called to deal with urgent matters. 

The President is elected at the first meeting of the session, and holds office for the 
duration of the session. 

The Assembly divides Itself into the following six principal committees, on each of 
which every State Member of the League has the right to be represented by one delegate : 

I. Juridical. 

II. Technical Organisations. 

III. Disarmament. 

IV. Budget and Staff. 

V. Social Questions. 

VI. Pollticfu (Questions and admission of new Members. 

The decisions of the Assembly must be voted unanimously, except where the GoVenant 
or the Peace Treaties provide otherwise. As a general principle decisions on que8ti<m8 of 
procedure are voted by mi^Jorlty or in some cases by a two-thlrds majority. 
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3, The Secretariat. 

The Secretariat is a permanent organ composed of the Secretary-General and a number 
of officials selected from among citizens of all Member States and from the United States 
of America. The Secretary-General is M. Joseph Avenol (French), who took office in 
July, 1933. The other officials are appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval 
of the Council. 

The Undcr-Secretaries-Goneral are (as from July 1, 1933) ; — 

M. P. .'tzcarato (Sp-mish), Ist Deputy Secretary-General ; 

Dr. M. Pilotti (Italian), 2nd Deputy Secretary -General ; 

Mr. F. Walters (British). 

4. The International Labour Oroanlsation, [See below.) 

6. Permanent Court oe International Justice. 

The revised Statutes adopted at the 10th Assembly provide for 15 judges for the Court, 
and stipulate that the Court shall remain permauentlv in Session oxcept for such holidays 
as it may decide. The judges are elected jointly by the Council ami the Assembly of the 
League for a term of 9 years. 

The Secondary Organs of the League are : — 

(a) The Technical Organisatlon.s. 

1. Economic aixd Financial. 

2. Health, 

3. Transit. 

(b) Advisory Commissions. 

1. Afiliiari/, Naval and Air Commh.'^ion. 

2. Commission of Enquiry for European Union. 

8. Mandates Commission. 

4. Opium Commission. 

5. Social Commission. 

(c) Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. 

(d) International Institutes. 

1. InstitvAe of IntellccAnal Co-operation. {Paris.) 

2. InstitvAe of Private Laic. {Rome.) 

3. International Educational Cniematoyraphic InstitvAe. (Rome.) 

(e) Administrative Organisations. 

1, Saar Governing Commission. 

2. High Commissioner for the Free City oj Danzig. 


III. BUDGET OF THE LEAGUE. 


(1) Scale of allocation of the expenses oJ the League, 


Country 


Units 

Country 

Units 

Country 


Units 

Abyssinia . 


2 

Greece 

7 

Paraguay . 


1 

Albania 


1 

Guatemala . 

1 

Persia 


6 

Argentine . 


29 

Haiti 

1 

Peru . 


9 

Australia . 


27 

Honduras . 

1 

Poland 


32 

Austria 


8 

Hungary , 

8 

Portugal . 


0 

Belgium 


18 

India . 

. 56 

Rumania . 


. S2 

Bolivia 


4 

Iraq . 

3 

Salvador . 


1 

Bulgaria . 


6 

Irish Free State 

. 30 

Siam . 


9 

Canada 


86 

Italy . 

. 60 

South Africa 


. 15 

Chile . 


14 

Japan . % 

. 60 

Spain . 


40 

China . 


46 

Latvia 

3 

Sweden 


. 18 

Colombia . 


6 

Liberia 

1 

Switzerland 


. 17 

Cuba . 


9 

Lithuania . 

4 

Turkey 


. 10 

Czechoslovakia 


29 

Luxemburg 

1 

United Kingdom 

. 106 

Denmark . 


12 

Mexico 

. 14 

Uruguay . 


7 

Dominican Republic . 

1 

Netherlands 

. 23 

Venezuela . 


5 

Estonia 


3 

New Zealand 

. 10 

Yugoslavia. 


. 20 

Finland 


10 

Nicaragua . 

1 



France 


79 

Norway 

9 




Germany . 

• 

79 1 

Panama 

1 

Total . 


1,015 
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(2) General Bvdget for the tixteenth financial period (1934). Statement of income and 
expetiditure. (One gold franc = one Swiis franc,) 


Expenditure. 

Gold 

Francs. 

Income. 

Gold 

Francs. 

I. Skcbetabiat and Special 


I. Ordinary Contributions. 


Oboanisations. 


(a) Towards upkeep of Secre- 


Ordinary Expenditure . 

16,751,161 

tariat and Special Organisa- 


Capital Expenditure . 

141,000 

tlons .... 

15,751,161 

II. Intkbnational Laboub 


(b) Towards upkeep of the 


Organisation. 


International Labour Organ- 


Ordinary Expenditure . 

8,189.m 

isation 

8,189,876 

Capiial Expenditure . 

68,000 

(c) Towards upkeep of Per- 


III. Pbbmanent Coubt of 


manent Court of Inter- 


Intkbnational Justice. 


national Justice 

2,517.477 

Ordinary Expenditure . 

2,617.477 

(d) Towards Pensions . 

1,838,041 

Capital Expenditure . 

21,3.60 

II. Temporary lump-sum 


IV. Nansen International 


Contribution towards 


Office for Refugees . 

800,000 

THE UPKEEP OF THE 


V. Buildings at Geneva 

2,000,000 

Nansen International 


VI. Pensions .... 

1,838,941 

Office for Refugees . 

300,000 



III. Extraordinary Contri- 




butions. 




(a) Towards Bldgs, at Geneva 

2,000,000 



(b) Towards Permanent 




Equipment, etc. . 

280,860 


30,827,805 


80,827,805 


IV, PUBLICATIONS OF THE LEAGUE. 

Principal Publications issued by the Publications Department of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations 

Covenant of the League. 

Official Journal (and Supplements). 

Treaty Series (Treaties and International Engagements registered by the Secretariat of 
the League), 49 vols. to 192fi. 

Records of the Meetings of the Assembly. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Reports of the Secretary-General to the first nine Assemblies on the Work, of the 
Council. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Mandates Commission. Publications of the Permanent 
Mandates Cortimission. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

Records of the International Financial Conference of Brussels. 

Records of the Barcelona and Geneva Conferences on Transit and Coramunlcationji. 

Records of the International Conference on Traffic in Women and Children. 

Records of the First and Second Opium Conferences. 

Records of the Conference on the Control of the Traffic In Arms and Munitions of War. 

Records concerning the International Court of Justice (I. Documents presented to 
Jurists' Committee ; II. Proceedings of the Jurists’ Committee ; ill. Action taken by the 
Council and Assembly). 

Publications issu^ by the Information Section of the Secretariat : Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations (current record of the League’s doings). Pamphlet Series, 
Illustrated Album of the League of Nations, “Ten Years of World Co-operation," 
published in 1930. An “ Overseas News Sheet" (a monthly series of concise paragraphs 
on League matters of interest to overseas countries). 

Quarterly Bulletin of Information on the work of International Organisations. 

Handbook of International Organisations, 

Armaments Year Book. 

V. MANDATES. 

The Aftican anl Pacific possessions of Germany and certain territories of the 
Ottoman Empire were ceded by these countries at the end of the war to the Allied and, 
Associated Powers. The latter had inserted an article (Art. 22) in the Covenant of the 
Leame according to which the inhabitants of these territories should be put under the 
tutelage of “ advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience, or their 
geographical position, can best undertake this, responsibility." These nations should act 
as mandatories of the League, and exercise their powers on behalf of the League. They 
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should act on the principle that the well-being and development of the peoples under their 
tutelage formed a “sacred trust of civilisation/’ and should render the Council an annual 
report on the territory committed to their charge. 

Article 22 furthermore divides the mandated territories into three classes, according to 
the degree of civilisation of their inhabitants, economic and geographic circumstances, 
and 80 forth. Class A Is composed of the communities detached from the Ottoman 
Empire, declared to have “reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able 
to stand alone.” 

Class B, consisting of the former German colonies in Central and East Africa, should 
be administered by the Mandatory under conditions which will “guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, tlie arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortitlcations or military or naval bases and of 
milltaiy training of the natives for other than police purposes and thedefenceof territory, 
and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other members of 
the League.” 

Class G (German South-West Africa and Pacific Islands possessions) is composed of 
territories which, owing to sparaenesa of iiopulation, small size, remoteness from centres 
of civilisation, or geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory Power, “can 
beat be administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population.” 

The Supreme Council, as the organ of the Allied and Associated Powers, allocated the 
niantlates for the territories ceded by Germany and Turkey, subject to the approval of 
the Council of the League. The mandates and mandatory powers, as determined by the 
Supreme Council, are 

A Afandatit.— Palestine, attributed to Great Britain. Syria (including Lebanon), 
attributed to France. 

B Aran<iaf€«.— Togoland and Cameroon, attributed in part to Great Britain and in 
part to France. 

The North-Western portion of former German East Africa, attributed to Belgium. 

The remainder of former German East Africa (now Tanganyika Colony), attributed to 
Great Britain. 

C Former German South Pacific possessions (except Nauru and Samoa), 

attributed to Australia. 

Samoa, attributed to New Zealand, and Nauru, attributed to the British Empire and 
administered by Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. 

Former German North Pacific possessions (Yap, etc.), attributed to Japan. 

Former German South-West Africa, attributed to the Union of South Africa. 

VI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

Director of the Inter nation al Labour Oflice. — Mr. Harold Butler (Great Britain). 

The International Labour Organisation was constituted by Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, as an autonomous organisation of the League of Nations. Its object is the 
establishment of social justice since “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions 
in their own countries.” Membership of the League of Nations carries with it member- 
ship of the Organisation. The Organisation consists of the International Labour Con- 
ference, which meets at least once a year, and the International l.abour Office, controlled 
by a Governii^ Body. The Conference and tlie Governing Body are composed of repre- 
sentatives of Government, employers and workers. The decisions of the (Jonference ^ke 
tha form of Draft Conventions or Recommendations, which each State is required by the 
Treaty to submit to the authorities within whose competence the matter lies for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other actlpn. If a Draft Convention obtains the assent of the com- 
petent authorities, the Member must communicate the formal ratification of it to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. If the competent authority does not consent, 
DO further obligation rests on the Member. The Members report annually to tlie Inter- 
national Labour Office on the measures which they have taken to give effect to the Con- 
ventions which they have ratified. Machinery also exists for the case of complaints made 
against a Member that fails to give proper application to a Convention which it has ratified. 

In the case of a Recommendation the Members have to inform the Seoretary.Qeueral of 
the £«eague of the action taken. The functions of the International l.abour Office are the 
preparatiou of the agenda of the Conference, the collection and distribution of information 
on all subjects relating to the international adjustment of industrial life and labour, the 
publication in various languages of periodicals and reports dealing with problems of 
mdttstry and employment and any other duties assigned to it by the Conference. 
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GOVERNING BODY OP THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 

The Governing Body, under the control of which the International Labour Office works, 
is composed of twelve Government representatives, six employers’ representatives, and six 
workers’ representatives. Its present composition is as follows : 

Chairman ; Mr. C. V. Bramsnses (Denmark). 

Vice-Cliairmen : Mr. Q. de Michelis ; Mr. Oersted ; Mr. Mertens. 


Government Group ; 

Mr. Bramsnaes (Denmark) 

Mr. Mahaim (Belgium) 

Mr. de Rio Branco (Bnuil) 

Mr. Riddell (Canada) 

Mr. Picquenard (France) 

Mr. Krohn (Gerniany) 

Mr. Leggett (Great Britain) 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (India) 
Mr. de Michelis (Italy) 

Mr. Toahisaka (Japan) 

Mr. Jurkiewicz (Poland) 

Mr. Ruiz Manent (Spain) 


Employera' Group : 

Mr. Oersted (Denmark) 

Mr. Forbes Watson (Gi’eat Britain) 
Mr. Gemmill (South Africa) 

Mr. Lambert- Ribot (France) 

Mr. Olivetti (Italy) 

Mr. Tzaut (Switzerland) 

Wo^’ken' Group : 

Mr. Mertens (Belgium) 

Mr. Hayday (Great Britain) 

Mr. Johanson (Sweden) 

Mr. Jouhaux (France) 

Mr. Leuschner (Germany)! 

Mr. Moore (Canada) 


The number of States Members of the International Labour Organisation is now 58. 
The Organisation has held seventeen Conferences, in 1919 at Washington, in 1920 at Genoa, 
and subsequently in Geneva. At these Conferences the following Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations have been adopted 


First Sesiiem {Washington, 1919). 

Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week. 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers. 

Draft Convention concerning the employment of women before and after childbirth. 

Draft Convention concerning employment of women during the night. 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of anthrax. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of women and children against lead 
poisoning. 

Recommendation concerning the establishment of Government health services. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employ men t. 

Draft Convention concerning the night work of young persons employed in Industry. 

Recommendation concerning the application of the Bern© Convention of 1906, on the 
prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


Second Session {Genoa, 1920}. 

Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work In the fishing industry. 
Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work In inland navigation. 
Recommendation coircerning the establishment of national seamen’s codes. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
at sea. 

Recommendation concerning unemployment insurance for seamen. 

Draft Convention. concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship. 

Draft Convention for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 


Third Session {Geneva, 1921). 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of unemployment in agriculture. 
Recommendation concerning the protection, before and after ohlldblrth« of women 
wa^-earners In agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of women In agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning Wie age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture. 

Recommendation oonceming night work of children and young persons In agriculture. 
Recommendation concerning the development of technical agricultural eduoatloo. 

! Resigned on February 28, 1984. 
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The following are gome of the International Commissions whioh have been set up to 
assigt the Office in its work 

The Joint Maritime Commission. 

The Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee. 

The Migration Committee. 

The Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene. 

The Correspondence Committee on Social Insurance. 

The Committee on Native Labour. 

The Committee on Article 408 {Application of Conventions). 

The Advisory Committee oj Professional JVorkers. 

The Advisory Committee oj Salaried Employees. 

The Unemployment Committee. 

The most important publications of the Office are : 

The International Labour Review (monthly). 

Industrial and Labour Information (weekly). 

The Official Bulletin (irregular periodicity). 

Studies and Reports. 

Industrial Safety Survey (bi-monthly). 

International Labour Directory. 

The Legislative Series. 

The DMuments of the International Labour Conference. 

Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene. 

International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 
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ADDITIONS AND COKRECTIONS. 

CYPRUS. 

Fortign Trade, 1933.— The total value of imports, including bullion and specie, was 
,267,868f., and of eiports, 898, 981^., as against 1,847,596^. and 946,182f. respectively, a 
^ear earlier. 


KENYA AND UGANDA. 

Sxporti in 1933.— A preliminary statement of the total domestic exports during the 
'ears 1983 and 1932 is given below ; — 


Year j 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Total 


* 

£ 


£ 

1983 » . . . . ; 

2,253,526 

3,459,414 

5,712,940 

1932 . 

2,280,982 

2,224,878 

4,605,860 


* Provisional only. 


The chief items were : — 


Commodity 

Kenya 

Uganda 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

Cotton 

centals 

10,660 

4,516 

1,179,315 

829,308 

Sisal and tow 

tons 

20,847 

15,3S5 

— 


Maize . 

cwt. 

1,131,648 

514,917 

1,620 

1,439 

Wheat . 

cwt. 

120 

1,727 

— 

— 

Coffee . 

cwt. 

256,976 

276.916 

100,426 

87,077 

Tea 

lb. 

1,955,744 

700,224 

30,464 

13,104 


TANGANYIKA. 

Trcule in 1933. — Imports totalled l,868,579f. and exports, 2,543,162i. The sources of 
:he imports were 


Country 

1933 

1932 

Value 

Per cent. 

Value 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom . . | 

£ 

499,680 

26 '7 

£ 

465,183 

26 '6 

Japan 

410,846 

22-3 

807,981 

17-6 

Germany .... 

197,775 

10-6 

186.588 

7*8 

Kenya and Uganda 

196,191 

10-5 

164,210 

9*4 

India 

138,896 

7*1 

174,896 

100 

United States , 

I 66,042 

8’6 

108,999 

5 9 

Holland .... 

60,984 

3-3 

74,099 

4-2 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.. 

Independence of the Philippine Uland*.— On March 24, 1934, the President of the United 
states signed the Bill, which had been pas.sed by Congress, to provide for the ultimate 
ndependenee of tne Philippine Islands. 
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AUSTRIA. 

AVer Comtitution.—UtkQ first forecast of the new Constitution of Austria was made on 
March 22, 193i, according to which the offlcial title of the State will no longer be 
‘ Republik Oesterreich,’ but either ‘ Bundesstaat (Federal State) Oesterrelch ’ or simply 
‘ Oesterreich.' The laws of 1862 and 1867 on personal liberty, domiciliary rights and the 
general rights of citizens, which are still in force, will be worked into the new Constitu- 
tion, but with certain limitations on the freedom of the Press, theatres and broadcasting, 
designed to safeguard law and order, to combat immorality and to protect the young. 
Confessional freedom and liberty ef conscience will be maintained, the constitutional 
status of the Roman Catholic Church being brought into conformity witli the new 
Concordat. 

The city of Vienna, though reduced in rank from a Federal Province to a dependency 
of the Federal Government (Biindesunmittelbare Stadt) like Washington or Canberra, will 
probably continue to send representatives to the Bunde8rat(Federal Council of Provinces). 


BELGIUM. 

MANDATED TERRITORY OF RUANDA-URUNDI. 

The districts of Ruanda and Urundl (formerly in German East Africa) have been ceded 
to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nations. Both districts were united adminis- 
tratively with the Congo, under the direction of a Vice-Governor, by a law of August 21, 
1925. Ruanda-Urundi is populated by three races— the Wa-tusi, the Wa-hutu, and the 
Batwa. Both districts are rich in cattle. The Irontier was formally ratified on October 
20, 1924. Usumbura is the capital. 

JrM and Population,— The area is 58,200 square kilometres, or 20,585 square miles 
Native population (December 31, 1932), 722,966 adult males. Estimated total population, 
3,450,000. European population, 811 (548 Belgians). Asiatics numbered 639, and native 
population not subject to the chiefs, I4,h73. 

AWumf Catholic Mission Schools, 287 ; pupils, 20,065 ; teachers, 623. Protestant 
Mission Schools, 65 ; pupils, 4,475 ; teachers, 96. 

Finance , — For 1934, ordinary and extraordinary revenue wa.s estimated to be 42,328,900 
franca, and expenditure, 40,513,800 francs. 

For 1932 ordinary revenue was 28,847,926 francs ; expenditure, 32,850,528 francs, 
Extraordinary revenue, 12,311,092 francs; expenditure, 10,538,949 francs. .Public debt, 
129,907,781 francs. 

-Military force consisted on December 18, 1932, of 6 officers, 6 non-com- 
missioned officers and 672 other ranks. The police force numbered 104. 

CbOTmei-Ci.— -Imports : 1932, 23,348,880 francs ; exports, 13,096,566 francs. 1981 : Imports, 
60,588,128 francs ; exports, 14,985,859 francs. 

Communications. -‘Toti.l length of principal roads open to traffic, 13J miles. 


BRAZIL. 

Budget, 1934-35.— Revenue, 2,010,000,000 milreis (about 34,000,000/.); expenditure, 
2,264,000,000 milreis (about 39,000,000/.). 


RUSSIA. 

Crops in 1933. — Area under cnltivatiou of all crops, 101,351,500 hectares, yielding 
89,652,300 metric tons ; rye was under 25,882,100 hectares and yielded 24,185,700 metric 
tons ; wheat, 38,240,900 hectares ; yield, 27,726,800 metric tons. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 


Harvest in 1983.— The following are the harvest returns for 1982 and 1933 



1932 

1933 

Wheat 

Metric Quintals 
14,545 

Metric Quintals 
26,286 

Barley 

3,915 

4,680 

Rye 

2,115 

2,453 

Oats 

2,692 

3,711 

Mevlln 

451 

556 

Spelt 

114 

144 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire consists of : — 

I. Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Channel Islands, 
AND Isle of Man. 

II. The Irish Free State, India, the Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Dependencies. 

Eeigning King and Emperor. 

George V., bom June 3, 1865, son of King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, eldest daughter of King Christian IX., of Denmark; married 
July 6, 1893, to Victoria Mary^ born May 26, 1867, daughter of the late Duke 
of Teck ; succeeded to the crown on the death of his father. May 6, 1910, 

Living Children of the King. 

I. Edward Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of 
Rothesay, Heir-apparent, born June 23, 1894, 

II. Prince Albert Frederick, Duke of York, born December 14, 1895 ; 
married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, April 26, 1923. Offspring : Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, April 21, 1926 ; Margaret Rose, August 21, 1980. 

III. Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, Princess Royal, born April 
25, 1897 ; married Viscount Lascelles (now the 6 th Earl of Hare wood), K.G., 
D.S.O., February 28, 1922. Offspring George Henry Hubert, February 7, 
1923 ; Gerald David, August 21, 1924. 

IV. Prince ATenry William, born March 31, 1900 ; created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester, on March 81, 1928. 

V. Prince George Edward, born December 20, 1902. 

Living 8Uter§ of the King, 

I. Princess Victoria Alexandra, born July 6, 1868. 

11. Princess Maud Charlotte, bom November 26, 1669; married July 22, 1896, to 
Charles, Prince of Denmark, now King Haakon VJI. of Norway. Oftspring Olar, Crown 
Prince of Norway, bom July 2, 1903. 

Living Brother and SUtert of the late King. 

I. Princess Louiee, bora March 18, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to John, Marquis of 
Lome, who became Duke of Argyll, April 24, 1900, and died May 2, 1914. 

II. Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 1860; married March IE, 1879, to 
Princess Louise of Prussia, born July 26, 1860, died March 14, 1917. Living offspring :—(l) 
Arthur, born Jan. 13, 1883, married Alexandra Victoria, Duchess of Fife, October 16, 
1918 ; (2) Patricia, born March 17, 1886, married February 27, 1919, Hon. Alexander R M. 
Ramsay, D.8.O., R.N. 

III. Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1867 ; married July 23, 1886, to Prince Henry (died 
January 20, 1896), third son of Prince Alexander of Hesse. Living offspring (1) Alexander 
Albert, born Nov. 28, 1886, married Lady Irene Denison; (2) Victoria Eugenie, born Oct. 24, 
1887, married May 81, 1906, to Alfonso XIIL, King of Spain. 

The King’s legal title rests on the statute of 12 and 18 Will. III. c. 3, by 
which the succession to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and the ‘heirs of her body being 
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Protestants.’ By Act of Parliament, 1927, the title of the King is declared to 
be ‘ George V., by tJie Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.’ 
By proclamation of July 17, 1917, the Royal family became known as the 
House and Family of Windsor. 

By Letters Patent of November 80, 1917, the titles of Royal Highness 
and Prince or Princess are (except for existing titles) to be restricted to the 
Sovereign’s children, the children of the Sovereign’s sons, and the eldest 
living son of the oldest son of the Prince of Wales. 

Provision is made for the support of the Royal household by the settlement of the Civil 
List soon after the commencement of each reign. (For hi.storical details, see Ykak- 
Book for 190S, p. 5.) By Act of 10 Ed. VII. and 1 Geo. V. c. 28 (August 3, 1910), the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrender of hereditary revenues, is fixed at 470,000?., of 
which 110,0001. la appropriated to the privy purse of the King and Queen, 125,800/. for 
salaries of the Royal household and retired allowances, 193,0001. for household expenses, 
20,0001. for works, 13,2001. for alms and bounty, and 8,0001. remains unappropriated. 
In September, 1981, the King deci<led, in view of the financial position of the ccumtry, 
to reduce His Majesty’s Civil List by 50,000/. wliile the emergency Inals. The 
same Civil List Act of 1910 also provides for an annuity of 70,0001. to Queen Mary in 
tl»8 event of her surviving the King. Should the Prince of Wales marry, the Princess 
Of Wales will receive an annuity of 10,0001., and should she survive the Prince of Wale*, 
this annuity will bo raised to one of 30,0001. Further, there is to be paid to trustees for 
the benefit of the King’s children (other than the Duke of Cornwall) an annual sum of 
lOiOOCl. in re8i>ect of each son (other than the Duke of Cornwall) who attains the age Of 21 
years, and a further annual sum of 15.0001. in respect of each such son who marries, and 
an annuity of 6,0001. in respect of eacn daughter who attains the age of 21 or marries. The 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Keeper of 
the King’s Privy Purse are aytpoinled the Royal Tnustees under this Act, The King has 
paid to him the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom iii 
1929 being 63,0001. for His Majesty’s use. 

On the Consolidated Fund are charged likewise the following sums allowed to members 
6f the royal family; — 25,0001. a year to the Duke of Connauglit ;6,000? to H.R. H. Helena 
Augusta Victoria (Princess Christian) ; 6.0001. to Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll; 
6,0001 to H.R.H. Beatrice Mary Victoria Peodore ; and 6,0001. to each of the late King’s 
daughters. 

The Heir Apparent has an Income from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
payment in 1927 on his account being 72,9171. 


Sovereigns and sovereign rulers 
crowns of England and Scotland : — 


Date of 
Accession. 

House of Stuart. 

James 1. ... 

Charles I. 

. 1603 
. 1625 

Co7nmo7iweaUh. 


Parliamentary Executive 
Protectorate . 

. 1649 
. 1663 

Home of Stuart. 


Charles 11. 

James 11. 

. 1660 
. 1685 

House of Stuart' Orange. 


William and Mary . 
WUliamlll. . 

. 1089 
. 1694 


Great Britain, from the union of the 



Date of 
Accession. 

Howe of Stuart. 

Anne .... 

. 1702 

House of Hanover. 

George I. 

. 1714 

George II. . 

. 1727 

George III. . 

. 1760 

George IV. . 

. 1820 

William IV, . 

. 1880 

Victoria 

. 1887 

House of Saze-Coburg and 

GotJia. 

Edward VII . 

. 1901 

House of Windsor. 

1 

George V, . 

. 1910 


3 Change of title taade July 17, 1917. 


Formerly House of S&te-Coburg and Gotha. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND- 
Oonstitution and Government- 

I. Imperial and Central. 

The supreme legislative power of the British Empire is vested in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is summoned by the writ of the sovereign issued out of 
Ohanoery, by advice of the Privy Council, at least twenty days previous 
to its assembling. 

Since 1914 the sittings of Parliament have been interrupted only by 
comparatively short intervals. Every session must end with a prorogation, 
and all Bills which have not been passed during the session then lapse. A 
dissolution may occur by the will of the sovereign, or, as is most usual, 
during the recess, by proclamation, or finally by lapse of time, the statutory 
limit of the duration of any Parliament being five years, 

Underthe Parliament Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, ch. 18), all Money Bills 
(so certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons), if not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment, may become law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signified. Public Bills, other than 
Money Bills or a Bill extending the maximum duration of Parliament, if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether of the 
same Parliament or not, and rejected each time, or not passed, by the House of 
Lords, may become law without their concurrence on the royal assent being 
signified, provided that two years have elapsed between the second reading 
in the first session of the House of Commons and the third reading in the 
third session. All Bills coming under this Act must reach the House of Lords 
at least one month before the end of the session. Finally, the Parliament 
Act limited the maximum duration of Parliament to five years. 

The present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legislature, 
the Loras and the Commons, dates from the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The House of Lords consists of peers who hold their seats— (i) by 
hereditary right ; (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office — 
Law Lords, and English archbishops (2) and bishops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life — Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of Parliament — Scottish 
peers (16), The full house would consist of about 740 members, but the 
voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing County, 
Borough, and University constituencies. No one under 21 yeara of age can 
be a member of Parliament. Clergjrmen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified 
from sitting ns members ; Government contractors, and sheriffs, and returning 
officers for the localities for which they act, are also among those disqualified. 
No English or Scottish peer can be elected to the House of Commons, but 
non-representative Irish peers are eligible. Under the Parliament (Qualifi- 
cation of Women) Act, 1918, women are also eligible, and the first woman 
member took her seat in December, 1919. 

In August, 1911, by resolution of the House of Commons, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salary of 400i. per year to members, other 
than those already in receipt of salaries as officers of the House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty’s household. Payment began as from April 1, 
1911. This provision does not extend to the House of Lords. 

Under the Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, the 
qualifications for the franchise are the same for men and women. Electors, 
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for inclusion in the register, must be of full age (twenty-one years), and 
have resided, or occupied business premises of an annual value of not less 
than ten pounds, in the same parliamentary borough or county, or one con- 
tiguous thereto, for the qualifying period of three months ending on 
December 1, 1928, and in Scotland, on December 15, 1928. There is suso a 
University franchise, to be qualified for which a person must be twenty-one 
years of age, and must have taken a degree, or in the case of a woman, have 
fulfilled the conditions which would entitle a man to a degree. 

Every registered elector is entitled to vote at an election, but no person 
may vote at a general election for more than two constituencies, for one of 
which there must be a residential qualification. The second vote must rest 
on a different qualification, and each vote must bo recorded in a different 
constituency. 

Disqualified for registration are (among others) peers, infants, aliens, 
bankrupts, lunatics and idiots. Receipt of poor relief or other alms does 
not count as a disqualification. 

Two registers of electors rau.st be prepared each year, one in the spring, 
and the other in the autumn, except in Ireland, Avhere only one is required ; 
and the authorised expenses are met by local and State funds in equal 
parts. University registers may be made up as the governing bodies decide, 
and a registration fee not exceeding \l. may be charged. 

In university constituencies returning two or more members the elections 
must be according to the principle of proportional representation, each 
elector having one transferable vote. At a general election all polls must 
be held on the same day, except in the case of Orkney and Shetland, 
and of university elections. Provision is made for absent electors to vote, 
in certain cases by proxy. 

Under the same Act the seats in Great Britain wore redistributed 
on the basis of one member of the House of Commons for every 70,000 of the 
population. By a separate Act, redistribution in Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 43,000 of the population. The total membership 
of the House of Commons was thereby raised from 670 (as established in 
1885) to 707. In 1922 the number was reduced to 616 (including 13 from 
Northern Ireland), owing to the establishment of separate parliaments in 
Ireland. 

The electorate in 1930, in England and Wales, numbered 25,730,507 
(12,101,108 males, 13,629,399 females). Under the provisions of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1928, it is estimated that about 5,000,000 new 
voters were added to the register in 1929. 

The following is a table of the duration of Parliaments called since the 
accession of King Edward VII. (for heads of the Administrations see p. 8). 


Reign 

When met 

When dissolved 

Existed 

Edward VII. 

13 

Feb. 

1906 

10 

Jan. 

1910 

V. 

S 

M. 

11 

D. 

24 

„ and George V. 

15 

Feb. 

1910 

28 

Nov. 

1910 

0 

9 

18 

George V. . 

31 

Jan. 

1911 

25 

Nov. 

1918 

7 

9 

26 

4 

Feb. 

1919 

20 

Oct. 

1922 

3 

8 

22 


20 

Nov. 

1922 

1(3 

Nov. 

1928 

0 

11 

27 


8 

Jan. 

1924 

9 

Oct. 

1924 

0 

9 

1 

II 

2 

Dec. 

1924 

10 

May 

1929 

4 

5 

7 

>» ♦ • • 1 

25 

June 1929 

24 

Aug. 

1931 

2 

1 

29 


The executive government is vested nominally in the Crown, but 
practically in a committee of Ministers, called the Cabinet, whose existence 
18 dependent on the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 
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The head of the Ministry is the Prime Minister, a position first constitu- 
tionally recognised, and special precedence accorded to the holder, in 1905. No 
salary is attached to the office of Prime Minister, as such, and it is usually held 
in conjunction with some other high office of State, generally that of First Lord 
of the Treasury. His colleagues in the Ministry are appointed on his rccom* 
mendation, and he dispenses the greater portion of the patronage of the 
Crown. 

The present Government (appointed Nov. 5, 1931, reconstructed Nov. 
1931 and Oct. 1932) consists of the following members : 


( a ) The Cabinet. 

1. Prime Minister ^ First Lord of the Treasury ^ and Leader of the House 
of CominoTis. — Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald^ born 1866. Prime 
Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, Foreign Secretary, 1924 and 1929. 
Present appointment, 1931. 

2. Lord President of the Council. — Right Hon. Stanley Baldiviiiy born 
1867. Prime Minister, 1923 and 1924. Present appointment, 1931. 

3. Lord Chancellor. — Right Hon. Lord Sankey^ G. B. E., born 1866. 
Lord Chancellor, 1929. Present appointment, 1931. 

4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. — Right Hon, Neville Chamberlain^ born 
1869. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1923. Present appointment, 1931. 

5. Secretary of State for Home Affairs. — Right Hon. Sir John QiXmener^ 
D.S.O., born 1876. Present appointment, 1932. 

6. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. — Right Hon. Sir John Simony 
G.C.S.L, K.C.V.O., bom 1873. Present appointment, 1931. 

7. Secretary of State for the Dominions. Hon. James H. ThomaSy 

born 1872. Colonial Secretary, 1924 ; Lord Privy Seal, 1929. Present 
appointment, 1931. 

8. Secretai'y of Slate for the Colonies. — Right Hon. Sir Philip Cuyiliffe- 
Lister, G.B.E., M.C., born 1884. Present appointment, 1931. 

9. Secretanf of State for IFar. — Right Hon. Viscount Hailsham, born 
1872. Present appointment, 1931. 

10. Secretary of State for India. — Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, Q.B.E., 

C. M.G., born 1880, Present appointment, 1931. 

11. Secretary of State for Air. — Most Hon. Marquis of Londonderry y 
K.G., born 1878, Present appointment, 1931, 

12. First Lord of the Admiralty. — Right Hon. Sir Bolton Eyres- Monsell, 
born 1871. Present appointment, 1931, 

13. PrcMent of the Board of Trade. — Right Hon. Walter Bunciman, 
born 1870. Present appointment, 1931. 

14. Minister of Health. — Right Hon. Sir Edward Hilton G.B.E., 

D. S.O., D.S.C., born 1879. Present appointment, 1931. 

15. Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. — Right Hon. Major Walter E. 
Elliott, M.C., born 1890. Present appointment, 1932. 

16. Secretary for Scotland. — Right Hon. Sir Archibald Sinclair y C.M.G., 
born 1890. Present appointment, 1931. 

17. President of the Board of Education. — Right Hon. Lord Halifax y K.G., 
G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., born 1881. Present appointment, 1932. 
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18. Minister of Labour. — Right Hon. Sir Henry Betterton^ C.B.E., born 
1872. Present appointment, 1931. 

19. First Coonmissioner of Works . — Right Hon. William Onmby-GorOy 
born 1888. Present appointment, 1931. 

20. Fostmaster^Oeneral . — Right Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood^ born 1876. 
Present appointment, 1931. 

(6) Other Ministers. 

Attorney -General. — Right Hon. Sir Thomas W. H. Inskip, C.B.E., K.C., 
born 1876. 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. — Right Hon. J. C. C. Davidson, C.H., 
C.B., born 18S9. 

Minister of Pensions. — Major, Right Hon. G. C. Trynn, born 1871. 

Minister of Transport. — Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.C., born 1896. 

Solicitor -a enerat. — Sir Boyd Merriman, O.IhE., K.C., born 1880. 

Lord Privy Seal. — Anthony Eden, M.C. , born 1897. 

Lord Advocate. — Right Hon. Craigie Aitchison, K.C. , born 1882. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland. — W. G. Normand, K.C., born 1884. 

Heads of the Administrations since 1902 (L = Liberal, C = Conservative, 
Lab. = Labour, Nat. Lab. =* National Labour). 


Head? of Dates of i 

Administrations. Appointment. | 

A. J. Balfour (0), July 14, 1902 i 

Sir H. Campbell* j 

Bannerman (I^), Dec. 5, 190,5 | 

H. H. Asquith (L), April 8, 1908 

H. H. Asquith (Coalition), 

May 2.5, 1915 ' 

D.LloydGeorge(Coalitioi} ),Dec. 7, 1 91 6 


Heads of Dates of 

AdmlnistrationB. Appointment. 

A. Bonar Law (C.), Oct. 23, 1922 

S. Baldwin (C.), May 22, 1923 

R. MacDonald (Lab.), Jan. 22, 1924 

S. Baldwin (C.), Nov. 4, 1924 

R. MacDonald (Lab.), June 8, 1929 
R. MacDonald (Nat. Lab,), 

Aug. 26, 1931 


The state of parties In the IIoubo of Commoua after the general election of Oct. 
1931, was as follows Conservatives (Unionists), 472 ; Labour, 62 ; National Labour, IS ; 
Liberals, 37 ; Liberal National, 35; Inflepend^mts, 5; Iri.sh Nationalist, 1 ; total, 616. 

On March 80, 1932, the partic.s were as follows; — Unionists, 468 ; Labour, .62 ; Liberal 
National, 35 ; L>berals, 83; National Labour, 13 ; Ulster Unioni.sts, 11 ; Indopentleuta, 4 ; 
Independent Liberals, 4 ; Nationalists, 2 ; National, 1 ; 2 vacancies. 


II. Local Government. 

England and Wales . — In each county the Crown is represented by H.M, 
Lieutenant. There is also a sheriff, who represents the executive of the 
Crown, an under-sheriff, a clerk of the peace and a clerk of the County 
Council, coronor.s, who are appointed and paid by the County Councils, and 
other officers. The licensing of persons to sell intoxicating liquors, and 
the administration of the criminal law — except that which deals with some 
of the graver offences — are in the hands of the magistrates. 

For the purposes of local government England and Wales are divided 
primarily into sixty-two administrative countie.s, including the county of 
London, and eighty-three County Boroughs. The counties arc administered 
by the justices and by a populariy-elected Council, called a County Council, 
who co-opt a prescribed number of aldermen, either from their own body or 
from outside it. Aldermen are elected for six years, half of them retiring 
every third year. A councillor is elected for three years. The jurisdiction 
5f the County Councils covers the administration of higher and (outside 
lertain Boroughs and Urban Districts) elementary education ; maintenance 
)f main roads and bridges ; work in relation to agriculture (diseases of 
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animals, destnictive insects and pests, land drainage, fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs, small holdings and allotments) ; provision of mental hospitals and 
other public health work (schemes for treatment of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, for maternity and child welfare, and for the welfare of the blind ; 
accommodation and care of mental defectives ; prevention of pollution of 
rivers; and supervision of milk and other food supplies). The control of 
the county police is vested in a standing joint committee composed of equal 
numbers of magistrates and of members of the County Council. The 
Metropolitan police are, however, under the control of the Home 
Secretary. 

Secondly, the administrative counties, with the exception of the County 
of London, are subdivided into ‘ County Districts ’ which are either ‘ Urban 
Districts’ or ‘Rural Districts.’ Generally speaking, an urban district 
comprises a town or a small area more or less densely populated, and a 
rural district takes in several country parishes. County District Councils 
administer the Public Health and Highway Acts, and exercise powers 
under the Hoinsing Acts. Urban Authorities may also take over the 
maintenance and repair of main roads from County Councils ; provide 
burial grounds, allotments, baths and washhouses, lil)raries, open spaces, 
museums, isolation hospitals, &c. ; establish and manage trading services 
(gas, electricity, water, trams, Ac.). Councils of Boroughs which had 
over 10,000, and of Urban Districts which had over 20,000 people in 
1901 are also usually the local authorities for elementary education. Rural 
District Councils may also make arrangements for an adequate water 
supply ; and exercise any ‘ urban powers ’ conferred on them by the Minister 
of Health. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1929, the functions of the Poor Law 
authorities wcue transferred to county and county borough councils. These 
functions include the organ i.’^ation and management of indoor and outdoor 
relief, responsihility for collection of fundamental vital statistics and 
responsibility for the provi.sion, maintenance and management of all public 
institutions for the cure of di8ca.ses. Provision is also made under tlie Act 
to secure for every county <!istrict council the services of a medical officer of 
health. Industrial and freight-transport hereditaments were derated to the 
extent of three-fourths and agricultural lands are completely derated. The 
Act provi<les for the abolition of most of the assigned revenue grants, of the 
grants under the Agricultural Rates Acts, and of the ])ercentage grants paid 
in respect of health services and certain roads. In place of these a grant 
compri.''ing tlie equivalent of th^ total loss to local authorities both of rates 
and of grants under the Act, together rvith a substantial amount of new 
money, are distributed as a ‘block grant’ fixed for five years at a time 
on a basi.s of local need and ascortaiue<l by means of a formula. To avoid the 
difficulties created by a sud<len change in the revenues of local authorities 
the allocation of grant will not be entirely by the formula iiutil 1947. 

The main central authority in Loudon is the County Council, created 
by the Local Government Act of 1888. It has considerable powers in regard 
to public health, housing, bridges and ferries, asylums, street improvements, 
parks, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitary control, education, and numerous 
other matters. It is also the tramway authority for the county. The City 
Corporation has powers respecting sanitation, police, bridges, justice, Ac., 
in the City of London. London comprises the ancient city with an area of 
one 8<]uare mile, and an area of 118 square miles beyond the city, which is 
divided into 28 metropolitan boroughs, under the London Government Act, 
1899, each with a mayor, aldermen, and councillors (women are eligible). 
The Councils have powers in regard to public health, highways, rating, 
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housing, education, Ac. , but they are not municipal boroughs in the 
statutory sense as in the rest of the Kingdom. The County Council has 
certain powers of control over them. 

In all incorporated towns, local business is administered by a municipal 
Corporation. There are two kinds of municipal boroughs, County Boroughs 
and Non-County Boroughs. A number of the latter are small boroughs of 
special and generally ancient jurisdiction. Most of the County Boroughs 
and a number of the Non-County Boroughs have a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions. The County Boroughs are outside the jurisdiction of the County 
Councils. A municipal Corporation consists of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, and acts through a Council elected by the burgesses—practically 
by the ratepayers. The councillors serve for three years (women are 
eligible), one-third retiring annually ; the aldermen are elected by the 
Council, and the mayor, who serves for one year, also by the Council. 

A Town Council as an Urban Authority is invested with all the normal 
powers of an Urban District Council ; and in addition certain powers, such 
as making byelaws or maintaining a separate police force, are conferred 
either upon all Town Councils or upon Councils of towns of certain sizes, 
or complying with other conditions, in virtue of their status as Councils of 
incorporated towns. 

ScotlaTui . — A Local Government Act was passed for Scotland in 1889 
and followed in its main outlines the English Act of the previous year. The 
powers of local administration in counties formerly exercised by the Com- 
missioners of Supply, the Justices and Road Trustees were either wholly or in 
part transferred to County Councils, which took over their duties and resj)on- 
aibilities in 1890. By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, a Local 
Government Board for Scotland was constituted, consisting of the Secretary 
for Scotland as President, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Under- 
secretary for Scotland, and three other members nominated by the Crown. 
The latter Act provided that a Parish Council should be established in every 
parish to take the place of the Parochial Boards. Their principal function 
was the administration of the Poor Laws, and in addition they exercised powers 
similar to those of the Parish Councils in England. There were 869 civil 
parishes in 1921. The powers and duties of the Local Government Board 
were by the Scottish Board of Health Act, 1919, transferred to the Scottish 
Board of Healtli, constituted as in that Act provided. Municipal bodies 
exist in the towns of Scotland, as in those of England. Each burgh has a 
Town Council consisting of a Provost or Lord Provost, Bailies and Councillors. 
The Provost is the head of the Scottish municipality and holds office for 
three years. Bailies are selected by the Councillors from among their own 
number; they act as magistrates and sit as such in police courts. There 
are in Scotland three principal kinds of burghs^ numbering altogether 201 
(1921 census): (1) Royal Burghs, i.e. burghs created by a Charter of the 
Crown ; (2) Parliamentary Burghs, which possess statutory constitutions 
almost identical with those of the Royal Burghs ; (3) Police Burghs, con- 
stituted under a general Police Act. All burghs of whatever class have 
new Town Councils and their administration is regulated by the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) and Town Councils (Scotland) Acts or corresponding local 
Acts. The Local Government (Scotland) Bill, 1929, made many drastic 
changes in the local government machinery so as to bring it in line os far as 
possible with that .set up for England and Wales, The new units of local 
government are the county councils and burghs with a population of oyer 
20,000. Only the four great cities are Poor Law authorities and parish 
councils are abolished. 
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Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

The population was thus distributed at the census, taken April 27, 
1931 


Divisions 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population on 
April 27, 1931 

England (including Monmouth- 
shire) 

Wales ! 

Scotland * ' 

Isle of Man . . . . ' 

Channel Islands . . . i 

50,874 
7,460 1 
30,406 ; 

221 ' 
75 1 

18,061,64.3 
1,071,367 
2,325,867 i 
22,443 i 
44,099 i 

10,732,360 
1,087,007 
2,516,687 
‘26,865 
40,106 i 

37,794,003 

2,158,374 

4,842,554 

49,308 

93,205 

Total . . . . i 

89,041 ! 

21,52.5,419 * 

23,412.025 

44,937,444 


* Preliminary ligures. 

Population at each of the four previous decennial censuses : — 


Dlvi-sions 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

England .... 

27,489,228 30,813,043 

34,045,290 

35,681,019 

Wales .... 

1,613,297 

1,714,800 

2,025,202 

2,205,680 

Scotland .... 

4,025,647 

4,472,103 

4,760,904 

4,882,497 

Isle of Man 

55,608 

54,752 

i 52,016 

60,284 

Channel Islands 

92,234 

95,618 

' 96,899 

90,230 

Army, Navy, and Mer-) 
chant Seamen abroad / 

224,211 

367,736 

: 145,729 : 

256,811 


Total. . . . 33,400,226 '37,518,052 41.126,040 i 43,176,621 


In 1981, in Wales and Monmouthshire 197,932 persons 3 years of age and upwards, were 
able to speak Welsh only, and 811,329, able to speak Welsh and English. In Scotland in 
1921, 9,829 persons 8 years of age and upwards could speak Gaelic only, and 148,950 could 
speak Gaelic and English. 

The age distribution of the population of Great Britain in 1921 was as 
follows : — 


Numbers in thousands 




Age-group 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Great Britain 


Under 

5 . . . 

3,823 

472 

3,794 

5 

and 

under 

10 

3,519 

477 

3,996 

10 



15 . . . 

3,660 

490 

4,150 

15 



20 . 

3,503 

478 

3,981 

20 



25 . . . 

3.151 

429 

3,580 

25 



85 , . . 

5,761 

714 

0,475 

86 



45 . . . 

5,346 

633 

i .5,979 

45 



55 . . . 

4,420 

535 

' 4,955 

55 



66 . . . 

2,913 

362 

3,275 

65 



70 . . . 

986 

128 

! 1,109 

70 



75 . . . 

657 

84 

! 741 

75 



85 . . . 

573 

i 74 

1 646 

86 

and 

upwards 

76 

1 

87 


Total 

. 

' 37,886 

1 4,882 

1 42,768 


Estimated population (in thousands) of Great Britain and iU divisions 
.(eiolusiTe of array, navy, and merchant seamen abroad) at the end of June: — 
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Year 1 

(30 June) 1 

- i 

England 
and Wales 

i j 

1 Scotland 

Total of 

Great Britain 

1 

1929 

i 39,607,000 

- 4,884,000 

44,491,000 

1930 

39,806,000 

4,886,000 

, 44,692,000 

1931 1 

39,988,000 

4,843,000 

44,791,000 

1932 

40,201,000 

i 4,883,000 

45,084,000 

1933 1 

40,350,000 

4,916,000 

45,266,000 


1 Provisional figures. 


1. England and Wales. 

The census population of England and Wales 1801 to 1931 : — 


Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 

1 Enumeration 

Population | 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 . 

8,892,630 

152 

' 1871 . 

22,712,266 ^ 

389 

1811 . 

10,164,256 

174 

1881 . 

25,974,439 ' 

445 

1821 . . 1 

12,000,236 

i 206 

1891 . 

29,002,525 i 

497 

1831 . . ! 

!i3,896,797 

238 

1901 . 

32,527,843 

658 

1841 . . i 

115,914,148 

273 

1911 . 

36,070,492 i 

618 

1861 . . 1 

117,927,609 

307 

1921 . 

37,886,699 ; 

649 

1881 . . ' 

20,066,224 

344 

. 1931 . 

39,952,377 ! 



t^opulation of England and Wales and of the Administrative Counties 
and County Boroughs in 1911, 1921 and 1931. (For areas of administrative 
botuktics, &c., 1921, ses StatbsmakA Ybau-Book for 1931, p. 12.) 


I Area ia ; 
i Salute ! 
I Aore«| UCllj 
(Land and ) 
) lnlau<i j 
I Water), j 
, Counties, > 
i indtiflHng • 
i County 
I Borouglis : 


Census Population 


Counties, Inclndlng 

County Boroughs 


1911 I 1921 19.'n 


j Admluiatra- 
! tlve 
} Counties 
only 

1931 


ENOLAtJn. 


Bedfordshire 

302,942 

Berkshire .... 

463,8.30 

Boekiuebamshire 

479,800 

Cambridgeshire 

315,168 

Iste of Ely . 

288,073 

Cheshire * . 

652,383 

Cornwall . 

868,167 

Cumberland 

978,086 

Derbyshire * . . . 

647,824 

Devon^ire 

1,071,304 

Dorsetshire * . . . 

622,813 

Durham .... 

649,420 

Essex .... 

979,632 

Qloucestershirc ^ 

804,638 

Hampshire * » . 

961,665 

Isle of Wight 

94,146 


194,688 

206,462 

220, 62.^ ; 

280,794 

294,831 

311,458 

2 19, .661 

236,171 

271,586 

128,322 

129,602 

140,004 

69,762 

78,817 

77,69s 

965,967 

l,020,2f>7 

1,087,65.6 

328.098 

820.706 

817,968 

266,746 

273,173 

263,151 

683,423 

714,6.34 i 

1 757,374 ' 

699,703 

709,614 

732,968 I 

223,266 

^4,781 ! 

1 2.30,8.52 1 

1,369,860 

1,479,038 i 

1,486,175 ! 

1,3.50,881 

1,470,2.'>7 

1,765,4.59 i 

736,113 

766,574 

786,000 

862,893 

913,681 ! 

1,014, .310 1 

88,186 

94,666 1 

88,454 1 


220,625 

214,804 

271,680 

140,004 

77,698 

676,290 

817,96H 

206,847 

614,971 

468,767 

289,852 

924,228 

1,198,601 

836,061 

469,085 

88,464 


* Administrative OouBty nf Southampton. ^ 

1 The boundarlet of the administtutlve county have ctonged since the dale of 1921 
Ceniaia. Is every ca»e the acreage and the 1921 population shown In the table relate to 
the area at constituted at the date of the 1981 CehBUs. 
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Enoi.and (cont.)— 
Hi^cefo^l8hire . 
Hortfordshire ’ . 
Huntingdonshire 
Keot 

LMXcasbire ^ 
Leicestershire , 
Lincolnshire — 

The parts of Holland ‘ 
Tlw parts of Kesteven 
The imrts of landsey 
London 
Middlesex * 
Monuioutljshire 
N<n-folk . 

N ortliiun ptouabire 
JiJoke of Peterlwrough 
North amberland 
NottinKhainahire 
Oxiordahire 
Rvttlsndshire 
Shropshire 
Somersetshire * 
SUffordshire ^ 

Suffolk, East 
Suffolk, West 
Surrey 
Sussex, East 
Sussex, West 
Warwickshire • 
Westmorland 
WUtshire * . 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire, East Riding 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Yorkshire. West Hiding’ 
York, City of 


Totals . 

Walks 
Anglesey . 
Rrocknookshirc. 
Coxfligau shine . 
Carmarthenshire 
Caernarvonshire * 
Denbighshire ’ . 
Flintshire . 
GlamoTKanshire 
Merionethshire . 

M on t gam erysh i r a 
Pembrokeshire . 
Uadnorshiro 


ToUls - 

England and Wales 


Area In 
Btatnte 
Acres, 1931 
(Lftttd and 

Inland 

Water). 

CounUes, 

including 

County 

Boroughs 


Census Population 


Counties, including 
County Boroughs 


538,924 

114,269 

113,189 

111,767 

111,767 

404,520 

311,284 

833,195 

401,206 

401,1*9 

233,986 

55,677 

54,741 

56,206 

56,2^ 

'.>75,005 

1,045,591 

1,141,666 

1,210,273 

1,194,115 

1,200,122 

4,750,644 

4,932.951 

5,039,455 

1,794,857 

532,779 

476,553 

494,469 

541,861 

302,682 

268,992 

S2.849 

85,870 

92,330 

02,8|0 

463,505 

107.263 

107,634 

110,060 

110,0^ 

972,706 

373,848 

4 (‘8,698 

422,199 

263,498 

74.860 

4,521,686 

4,484,623 

4,897,003 

4,396,821 

148.001 

1,126,465 

1,253,002 

1,688,728 

l,d38;621 

349,6<i9 

395,719 

450,794 

434,t>58 

845,755 

1,315,004 


604,293 

604,940 

821,993 

585,148 

303,797 

802,404 

309,474 

217,193 

58,404 

44,718 

46,959 

51,839 

51,845 

1,291,978 

696,893 

746,096 

756,782 

408,7^ 

640,015 

604,008 

611,149 

712,731 

448,930 

479,224 

139,484 

189,615 

209,621 

129,082 

97,273 

20,846 

18,376 

17,401 

17,401 

861,800 

240,307 

543,002 

244,156 

244,156 

1,036,818 

458,009 

465,691 

475,142 

406,827 

737,886 

1,279,649 

1,853,511 

1,431,359 

703,264 

557,353 

277,155 

291,073 

294,977 

207,475 

390,916 

116, 90f) 

108,985 

106,137 

106,187 

461,833 

845,678 

930,086 

1,180,878 

947,625 

580,555 

487,070 

532,187 

546.864 

276,725 

401,916 

176.808 

196,810 

222,995 

232,925 

624,676 

1,247,418 

1,894,741 

1,535,007 

365,823 

504,917 

03,575 

65,746 

65,408 

65,408 

860,821» 

286,822 

291,838 

308.373 

808,273 

447,678 

387,688 

897,910 

420,056 

809,927 

750,115 

432,759 

460,880 

482,936 

169,822 

1,802,058 

419,540 

456,436 

469,375 

831,191 

1,776,0<H 

3,045,877 

8,181,202 

3,352,655 

1,580,405 

3,730 

82,282 

84,039 

84,813 

84,813 

32,559,808 

34,045,290 

35,681,019 

37,794,003 

- 

176,030 

50,928 

51,744 i 

49,029 

49,029 

409.281 

59,287 

61,222 

67,775 

57,775 

443,189 

59,879 

60,881 

5.5,184 

65,184 

588,472 

160,400 

175,073 

179,100 

172,100 

864,108 

125,048 

128,188 

120,829 

120,829 

427,977 

144,783 

157,634 

157,648 

157,048 

103.707 

93,705 

100,017 

112,889 

112,889 

52<.),456 

1,120,910 

1,252,481 

1,225.717 

766.141 

423,872 

45.505 

45,087 

43,201 

43,201 

510,110 

58,140 

51,203 

48,473 

48,473 

.893,003 

89,960 

91,978 

87,206 

87,206 

801,165 

22,690 

23,517 

21,323 

21,323 

4,780,470 

2,025,202 

2,205,080 

2,158,374 

I 

37.339.215 

80,070.402 

87,886,699 

89.962,877 



Admini- 

strative 

Counties 

only. 

1931 


’ The boundaries of the admlnlstrativo county have changed since the date of the 1921 
Census. In every case the acreage and the 1921 population shown in the table relate to the 
area constituted at the dale of the 1931 Censns, 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — GREAT BRITAIN 


The area and population of the County Boroughs, and more important 
other Boroughs, are given in the following table. The County Boroughs are 
designated by the letters C. B. 



Area in 

1 Census Population 

Estimated 


Statute 



Population 


Acres, 1931 

1921 

1931 

mid-1932. 

England 





Accrington .... 

4,418 

44,976 

42,991 

42,520 

Aghton-undcr-Lyne . 


61,409 

51,57.S 

.51,040 

Barnsley (C.B.) 

6,08(. 

67,906 

71, .522 

71,900 

Barrow-in-Fumesa (C.B.) 

11,002 

74,244 

66,202 

66,700 

Bath, City of (C.B.) . 

5,152 

68,669 

68,815 

69,060 

Bedford 

2,223 

40,242 

40,554 

41,180 

Birkenhead (C.B.) . 

5,095 

147,819 

147,803 

151,600 

Birminghanu, City of (C.B.) 

51,147 

922,167 

1,002,603 

1,009,300 

Blackburn (C.B.) . 

7,d53 

126,922 

122,697 

122,200 

Blackpool (C.B.) 

5,189 

99,639 

101,553 

101,400 

Bolton (C.B.) .... 

15,280 

178,683 

177,250 

177,700 

Bootle (C.B.) . . . . 

1,947 

76,487 

76,770 

77,260 

Boumeniouth (C.B.) 

11,213 

95,755 

116,803 

113,200 

Bradford City of (C.B.) . 

24,848 

291,004 

298,041 

296,800 > 

Brighton (C.B.) 

12,603 

147,878 

147,427 

145,500 

Bristol, City of (C B.) 

19,674 

377,018 

397,012 

409,200 

Burnley (C.B.) . 

4.203 

103,186 

98,258 

97,210 

Burton-upon-Trent (C. B. ) 

4,2U3 

48,909 

49,486 

49,660 

Bury (C.B.) .... 

5,926 

66,403 

56,182 

59,400 

Cambridge .... 

5,457 

59,264 

66,789 

68,160 

Canterbury, City of (C.B.) 

8,975 

28,787 

24,446 

24,270 

Carlisle, City of (C.B.) . 

4,488 

52,710 

57,304 

57,920 

Chatham 

4,356 

42,013 

42,999 

44,870 

Cheltenham .... 

4,726 • 

48,430 

49,418 

51,160 

Chester, City of (C.B.) 

2,863 

40,802 

41,440 

41,350 

Oheaterfleld .... 

8,472 

61,232 

64,160 

64,390 

Colchester .... 

11,833 

43,893 

48,701 

49,480 

Coventry, City of (C.B.) , 

12,827 

146,108 

167,083 

179,800 

Oewe ... 

2,184 

46,497 

46,009 

45,810 

Croydon (C.B ) 

12,617 

' 191,375 

233,032 

287,380 

Darlington (C.B.) . 

6,469 

66,847 

72,086 

1 72,820 

Darwen 

6,959 

87,906 

86,012 

36,580 

Derby (C.B.) . 

7,123 

181,851 

142,403 

142,400 

Dewsbury (C.B.) 

6,720 

64,160 

54,302 

58,870 

Doncaster ■ . . . 

4,831 

54,004 

63,316 

04,700 

Dover 

2,019 

39,999 

41,097 

41,350 

Dudley (C.B.) .... 

4,063 

55,098 

59,583 

59,740 

Ealing 

9,183 

90,433 

117,707 

122,700 

Eastbourne (C.B 

6,487 

62,028 

57,435 

56,590 

Bast Ham (C.B.) 

8,324 

148,246 

142,394 

141,600 

Eccles 

2,057 

44,242 

44,416 

44,310 

Exeter, City of (C.B. ) 

4,705 

69,582 

66,029 

66,200 

Folkestone .... 

2,482 

37,536 

35,889 

34,740 

Gateshead (C.B.) . 

8,128 

125,142 

122,447 

126,070 

Gillingham .... 

8,482 

68,861 

61,636 

62,050 

Gloucester, City of (C.B.) 

2,818 

51,330 

62,937 

53,260 

Great Yarmouth (C.B.) . 

8,698 

60,700 

56,771 

57,050 

Grimsby (C.B.) 

6,468 

86,827 

92,458 

92,260 

Halifax (C.B.) . 

14,080 

99,188 

98,115 

97,700- 

Hastings (C.B.) 

4,496 

66,495 

! 65,207 

68,100 

Hornsey « . . • . 

2,876 

87,659 

95,523 

96,990 

Hove, . . . . 

8,958 

47,507 

54,993 

1 56,180 

Huddersfield (C.B.) 

11,876 

110,102 

113,476 

114,000 

Ilford 

8,493 

85,194 

131,061 

187,480 

^swich (C.B.) 

8,112 

79,871 

87,502 

88,700 

Keighley 

8,902 

41,921 

40,441 

40,110 

Klngstou-upon-Hull, City of 





(O.R) 

13,050 

290,681 

813,544 

318,200 ■ 


t Extended April, 1080. 
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Areas in 

Census Population I 

Estimated 


Statute 
Acres, 1931 

1921 

1931 

Population 

uiid-1932 

England — continued. 





LancaatfT 

3,482 

40,212 

43,383 

48,700 

I^eda, City of (C.B.) 

38,105 

463,122 

482,809 

484,900 

Leicester, City of (C.B.) 

8,582 

234,143 

239,169 

240,800 

Leigh .... 


45,532 

4.5 817 

4.5,460 

1*27,140 

Leyton 

2,594 

128,430 

128,313 

Lincoln, City of (C.B.) . 

6,128 

66,042 

66,243 

65,840 

Liverpool, City of (C.B.) 

24,795 

805, (J46 

855,688 

859,600 

Lowestoft .... 

3,327 

44,823 

41,769 

42,650 

Luton 

5,562 

60,266 

68,523 

71,360 

Aliildstono .... 

4,008 

37,216 

42,280 

766,378 

4*2,510 

Manchester, Citv of (C.B.) 

27,257 

735,774 

762,930 

Maosdeld .... 

7,069 

44,416 

46,077 

46,180 

140,000 

Middlesbrough (C.B.) 

4,187 

181,070 

138,274 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City of 




285,100 

(C.B.) 

8,458 

27.5,009 

283,156 

89,203 

Newport (Monmouth) (C.B.) 

4,568 

92,858 

89,680 

Northampton (C.B.) 

3,469 

90,895 

92,341 

96,730 ^ 

Norwich, City of (C.B.) . 

7,898 

120,661 

126,236 

268,801 

126,600 

281,280 

Nottingham, City of (C.B.) 

10,936 

262,624 

Oldham (C.B ) . 

4,7^5 

144,983 

140,314 

138,900 

Oxford, Citv of (C.B.) 

8,416 

67,290 

80.639 

81,260 

Plymouth, City of (C.B.) 

5,711 

210,036 

208,182 

018,440 

Portsmouth, City of (C.B.) 

7,964 

248,057 

252,421 

•253,100 

Preston (C.B.) . 

3,964 

117,406 

119,001 

118,500 

Reading (C.B.) 

9,105 

92,278 

97,149 

98,780 
95,860 • 

Rochdale ((LB.) 

6,446 

90,816 

90,263 

Rotherham (C. B.) . 

5,895 

68,022 

69,691 

69,820 

St. Helens (C.B.) . 

7,284 

102,640 

106,789 

107,600 

Salford (C.B.) .... 

5,202 

234,045 

228,438 

‘220,300 

Scarborough .... 

2,727 

46,179 

41,788 

41,300 

513,000 

Sheffield, City of (C.B.) . 

34,151 

511,696 

511,757 

Smethwick (C. B.) . 

2,496 

82,123 

84,854 

84,740 

Southampton (C. B. ) 

9,192 

160,994 

176,007 

177,470 

Southend-on Sea (tLB.) . 

7,055 

KMi.OlO 

120,115 

1*30,96.5* 

Southport (C.B.) 

9,728 

76,621 

78,925 

78,770 

South Shields (C.B.) 

3,187 

118,599 

113,455 

114,000 

Stockport (C.B.) 

7,063 

123,309 

125,490 

1*26,800 

Stockton-on-Tees 

5,465 

64,126 

67,722 

67,460 

Stoke-on-Trent, City of (C.B.) 

21,209 

267,647 

276,689 

•276,500 

Sunderland (C.B.) . 

6,305 

182,179 

185,824 

188,200 

Swindon 

6,019 

56,841 

62,401 

61,990 

Tottenham .... 

8,014 

146,711 

157,772 

156,800 

Tynemouth (C.B ) . 

4,367 

63,770 

64,9*22 

65,630 » 

Wakefield, City of (C.B.). 

4.970 

.53,052 

59,122 

59,800 

97,860 

Wallasey (C.B.) 

5,282 

94,848 

97,626 

Walsall (C.B.) 

8,782 

97,567 

103.059 

104,700 

Walthamstow .... 

4,342 

129,895 

13*2,972 

135,010 

Warrington (C.B.) 

3,057 

76,811 

79, .3 17 

8‘2,170* 

82,210 

West Bromwich (C.B.) . 

7,180 

75,097 

81,303 

West Ham (C.B.) . 

4,6K9 

800,860 

294,278 

289,800 

West Hartlepool (C.B.) . 

2,690 

68, (HI 

68,135 

70,160 

Wigan (C.B.) . . . . 

6,088 

89,421 

85,357 

85,620 

Willesden 

4,385 

165,674 

184,434 

189,800 

Wolverhampton (C.B.) . 

7,115 

121,316 

133,212 

189,580 • 

Worcester, Citv of (C. B.) 

3.662 

48,8.33 

.50,, 546 

.52,1*20 

York, City of (C.B. 

3,730 

84,039 

84,813 

85,190 

WaL*8 





Cardiff, City of (C.B.) . 

11,984 

219,580 

2*23,589 

222,600 

Merthyr Tydfll (C.B.) . 

17,760 

80,116 

71,108 

70,690 

Swansea (C.B.) 

21,600 

157,554 

162,717 

164,797 

164,900 

Rhondda .... 

23,886 

141,816 

140,850 


» Extended April, 1932. » Extended April, 1953. • Extended October, 1983. 
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The following table shows tlie distribution of the urban and rural 
population of England and Wales in 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931 : — 




Population 


PeTceiitflgo of 
j (ipn lilt ion 


Englandand Wales 

Urban Districts * 

i Rural Districts * 

1 

Urban* 

j Rural* 

1911 

1 86,070,49-2 

28,162.936 

j 7,907,556 

78 1 

21-9 

1921 

37,886,699 

30,03:), 417 

i 7,851,282 

79-3 

! 20-7 

1931 

39,952,377 I 

31,951.918 

j 8,000,459 

j 5-0-0 

20-0 


* As existing at each census. 


The municipal and parliamentary City of London, coinciding with the 
registration City of Loudon, has an area of 675 acres. The registration 
County of Lonaon (the London for jiurposes of tlie Census, the registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and for ]>oor law purposes), coinciding 
with the administrative county, has an area of 74,850 acres, and nearly 
coincides with the collective area of tlie London iiarliamentary boroughs. 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer Ring,’ and of 
‘ Greater London ’ (the area covered by ‘the City and Metropolitan police), 
was : — 


- 

1901 

! 1911 

1921 

; 1931 ‘-1 

Registration London. 
‘Outer Ring’ . 

. 4,536,267 

. : 2,045,135 

4,521,685 ^ 
2,729,673 

4,484,523 
j2, 995, 678 

1 4,397,003 
; 3,806,939 

‘ Greater London’* . 

. ! 6,681,402 

7,251,358 

7,480,201 

' 8,203,942 


1 Area 443,455 acres, - Iltvised Ccjikus Tigmes. 


For occupation statistics of the yiopulation in England and Wales aged 
12 years and upwards in 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeaii-Hook for 1925, 

p. 17. 

2. Scotland. 

Area 29,790 square miles, including its islands, 186 in number, luit ex- 
cluding inland water 609 square miles. 

Population (including military in the liarracks and seamen on board 
vessels in the harbours) at the dates of the several censuses : — 


Date of 
Bniuneration 

Population | 

Pop. per 
»q. mile 

Date of j 
1 Biinmei-fttioii 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 

1,608,420 ! 

54 

1871 1 

3,360,018 

113 

1811 , 

1,805,864 i 

60 

: 1881 

3,735,578 

125 

1821 

2,091,521 

70 

1891 

4,025,647 

135 

1831 j 

2,364,386 | 

79 

1901 

4,472,103 

160 

1841 

2,020,184 I 

b8 

1911 

4,760,904 

160 

1851 1 

2,888,742 1 

97 

19‘21 

4,882,497 

164 

1861 I 

3,062,294 1 

100 

1931 

! 4,842,554 

103 


The number of married persons in 1921 was 1,677,840 (833,393 males 
and 844,453 females), and widowed, 291,375 (88,810 males and 202,665 
females). 

There are 33 civil counties, as follows 
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Census Population 



Area lu 



— 

? * 

- 

Statute 

1911 

1921 

19:41 



Acrea 

Total 

Totai 

Total 


1. Aberdeen (includ. Aberdt cn) 

1.2dL.')2l 

312,177 

301,016 

300 4.30 

306,100 

2. Angus (Forfar) 

6 51), 037 

281,417 

271,0,52 

270,190 

272,800 

b Argyll 

1,01>0,472 

7o,l)(»2 

76,862 

63,014 

61,300 

b Ayr 

724,52:i 

208,8:17 

299,273 

285,182 

287,900 

b Banff 

40.3,0.53 

61,402 

57,298 

54,835 

55,5fX) 

1. Berwick .... 

2!>2,.53.5 

29,643 

28,246 

26,601 

26,800 

r. Bute 

189,658 

18,186 

33,711* 

18.82'i 

16,4 00 

b Caltbuess .... 

438,833 

.32,010 

28,285 

25,6.56 

25,600 

t. Clacknmnnan 

34,927 

31,121 

32,542 

31,947 

32,30)) 

). DiunVwartoii .... 

1.57,4.33 

139, .831 

1.50,861 

147,751 

150,500 

1. Dumfries .... 

686,302 

72,825 

75,370 

81.0i9) 

82,000 

1. East Lotldan (fTaddingtou) . 

170,971 

43,254 

47,487 

47,369 

47,800 

b Fife 

322,844 

267,789 

292,92 •> 

276,26,1 

280,900 

i. Inverness .... 

2,69.59)1)4 

87,272 

82,45,5 

82,082 

81,700 

5. Kincardine . 

244,482 

41.008 

41,779 

39,86 4 

40,400 

b Kinross . 

.52,410 

7,527 

7,963 

7,4.54 

7,200 

7. Kirkcudbriglit 

.575,832 

1 38,367 

37,15.5 

30,.341 

30,500 

8. Lanark (incliuiing Glasgow) 

.562,821 

1,447.034 

1,539,4 J 2 

1,585,968 

1,616,100 

!>. Midlotinan (Edinbnrgii) 

234,32.5 

507,666 

.506,.377 

626,277 

541,100 

Moray (Klgin) 

.304,931 

43,427 1 

41,5.58 

40,805 

41,300 

1. Nairn 

104,252 

9,319 

8,790 

8,29 4 

8,200 

b Orkney 

240,847 1 

25,897 

24,111 

22,075 

22,100 

b Bcebles ..... 

222,240 

15,2.58 

15,332 

15,0.50 

14,700 

L Perth 

1,595,’802 ‘ 

124, .342 

125,503 

120,772 

120,7CO 

Renfrew .... 

153,3.32 

1 314,552 

298.901 

288,575 

296,400 

G. Ro.ss and Croinai ty 

1,977,248 

77,864 

70,818 

62,802 

62,100 

7. Uoxburgii .... 

426,(123 

47,192 

4 4,989 

45,787 ’ 

46,300 

8. Selkirk 

170,793 

24.601 

22,607 

22,608 

22,800 

Shetland (Zetland) 

352,819 

27.911 

2.5,520 

21,410 

2 LOW 

'). Stirling 

288,842 

160,991 

161,719 

166,447 

169,600 

1. Sutherland .... 

1,297,914 

20,179 

17.802 

16,100 

15,600 

2. West Lotliian (Linlithgow) . 

76,861 

80,1.55 

83,962 

81,426 

82, POO 

3. Wigtown .... 

811,084 

31 ,998 

30,783 

29,299 

29,600 

Total Scoti.and 

19,070,466 

4,760,‘»04 

i 4,8b2,497 

4,842,5.54 

4,916,000 


^ lucluiling suniiuer viaitor.s. 

The birthplaces of the 1921 population were: Scotland, 4,406,711; 
England, 189,385 ; Wales, 4,891 ; Ireland, 159,020 ; Britisli Colonies, etc., 
!5,440 ; foreign countries, 82,652 (including 20,223 aliens). 

The ‘urban' population of Scotland in 1921 is detined as the po]m- 
ation of localities containing ov«;r 1,000 ]>ersons, and are burghs, S|*ecial 
cavenging districts, or special lighting districts. On this basis the ‘urban’ 
)Oj)ulation was 3,771,762 or 77 ‘3 per cent, of the total, and the ‘ rural ’ popula- 
ion 1,110,735 or 22‘7 per cent. Population of the principal burghs ; — 



Census Population 



Census 

Populetlou 

■c 5 V. 

Burghs 

1921 

1981 

- 

Bnrgh.H 

1921 

1931 

.1-54 

JIasgow 

1,034,174 

1,088.417 

1,111,600 

Kirkcaldy 

30,. 591 

43,s74 

44,400 

•idinnurgh . 

420,264 

168,31.5 

4:48,998 

451,900 

Coatbridge 

43,909 

43,05(5 

1 45.800 

)undee . . 

175,583 

177,400 

Kflmamock . 

35.763 

88,099 

88,600 

ibertleen . 

158,963 

167,2.59 

171,0''0 

Hamilton 

39,420 

87,8(53 

1 58.500 

•alslcy 

84,837 

86,441 

78,94.8 

HS,3iX) 

Ayr. 

.3.5,7 )7 

8(5,784 

37,2':h) 

Ireenock 

81,123 

79,7(X) 

Falkirk . 

83,,S08 

3(5,565 

87, MOO 

(otherwell . 

68,869 

64,708 

65,900 

Dunfermline . 

89.899 

.34,954 1 

86,100 

llydebank . 

4(5,506 

46,963 

48,700 

Perth . 

33,208 

34,807 1 

85,300 
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The number of houses in 1921 was: occupied, 1,057,609; unoccupied, 
51,835 ; building, 10,628 ; total, 1,120,072. 

For the occupations of the population of Scotland aged 12 years and 
upwards, according to the census of 1921, see The Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1925, p. 19, 

3. Isle of Han and Channel Islands. 

The population of these Islands was found to be as follows at the suc- 
cessive censuses : — 



Census Population 

Area 

Inlsuds 



— 

in Statute 


1911 

1921 

1931 

Acres, 1931 

Isle of Man 

62,016 

60,284 

49,308 

141,263 

Jersey .... 

61,898 

49,701 

60,462 

28,717 

Quemsey, Herm, andJethou 

41,8.58 

38,315 

40,643 

16,018 

Alderney .... 

1 2,561 , 

1,598 

1,621 

1,962 

Sark, Brechou, and Lihou 

582 1 

616 

579 

1,386 

Total . 

148,915 

160,614 

142,513 

189,346 


II. Movement of the Population, 
1. Births^ DecUhs, arid Marriages. 

England and Wales. 


Year 

Estimated 

Population 

Total Live 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 


at 80th June 



1929 

39,607,000 

643,673 

29,307 

532,492 

313,316 

1930 

39,806,000 

648,811 

29,682 

455,427 

315,109 

1931 

39,988,000 

632,081 

28,086 

491,630 

311.847 

1932 

40,201,000 

613,972 

27,011 

484,083 

307,184 

1933 

40,350,000 

580,860 

— 

496,660 

317,394 


In 1932 the proportion of male to female births was 1,050 male to 1,000 
female. In 1933 the live birth rate was 14 '4 and the death rate 12*3 per 
thousand of the population. 

Scotland. 


Year 

Estimated 
Population 
at 80th June 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1929 

4,832,000 

92,880 

7,166 

70,917 

32,967 

1930 

4 828,000 

94,649 

1 6,950 

64,285 

33,316 

1931 

4,842,980 

92,220 

6,661 

64,229 

32,662 

1932 

4,883,0001 

91,000 

6,466 

66,045 

33,178 

1933 

4,912,000 

86,546 

5,964 

64,848 

34,215 


1 Census figures. 


Proportion of male to female births in 1938 was 1,072 to 1,000. 
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In 1938 the birth rate was 17*6 and the death rate 13*2 per thousand of 
the population. 

2. Emigration and Immigration. 

lu the thirty-eight years 1816-1852, the total number of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom was 3,463,692. Up to 1852 the emigration returns 
made no distinction between British subjects and foreigners. From 1863 to 
1932 inclusive, the number of passengers of British origin, to places out of 
Europe^ was 16,902,000. Figures of the passenger IraJ^ to and from 
non- European countries in recent years are given as follows ; — 


Y ear 

Outward 


Inward 


Balance 

outward. 

Total 

British 

subjects 

! Aliens 

Total 1 

British i 
subjects 

Aliens 

Total 

1929 

280,767 

118,636 

399,403 

188,230 1 

89,706 

i 277,936 

121,467 

1930 

220,960 

i 107,026 

327,992 

197,426 

92,943 

290,389 

37,263 

1931 

149,664 

I 63,493 

213,851 

184,813 1 

70,965 

255,768 

42,711 

1932 

165,998 

j 56,186 

222,184 

214,951 1 

01,90.5 

1 276,866 1 

54,672 

1933 

177,208 

1 49,255 

226,463 

206,047 i 

47,098 

1 253,146 ! 

26,682 


The number of BritiBh emignnta (excluding persons only temporarily absent) to places 
out of Europe was 26,988 in 1932, 26,256 In 1933, and the immigrants of British 
nationality into Great Britain was 75,595 in 1982, 59,324 in 1933. 

The destinations of British subjects leaving the United Kingdom to take 
up permanent residence in non- European countries in 1933 were mainly the 
United States, 1,331 (1,285 in 1932) ; British North America, 2,243 
(3,104 in 1932); Australia, 4,200 (4,695 in 1932); New Zealand, 1,233 
(1,554 in 1932); British South Africa, 2,587 (2,453 in 1932); India and 
Ceylon, 5,890 (5,403 in 1932). 

The passenger movement between the United Kingdom and European 
countries (including all ports in the Mediterranean and Black Seas) in recent 
years is given as foljows : — 




Passengers 


Balance Inward or 

Year 





To U.K. 

From U.K. 

Outward 


By Sea 

By Air 

By Sea 

By Air 


1929 

1,601,297 

26,040 

1,444,58.5 

23,630 

68,122 inward,. 

1980 

1,527,617 

22,474 

1,484,282 

1,835,987 

20,575 

46,134 

1031 

1,876,310 

24,294 

22,877 

42,299 

1932 

1,011,689 

1,148,683 

86,868 

998,491 

35,281 

14,186 ,, 

1033 

40,818 

1,130,836 

45,428 

14,413 


Religion. 

1. Bng(land and Wales. 

The Established Church of England is Protestant Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of religion ao not attach to any class of British 
subjects. Under the Welsh Church Acts, 1914 and 1919, the Church in 
Wales and Monmouthshire was disestablished as from March 81, 1920, and 
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Wales was formed into a separate Archbishopric. Property belonging to 
the Church in Wales, and a sum of 1,000,000/. provided by Parliament, 
were assigned to a temporary body not exceeding three persons, called the 
Welsh Commissioners, lor distribution to a body representing the Church 
(called the Representative Body), and to certain other authorities including 
the University of Wales. 

The King is by law the supreme governor of the Church in England, 
possessing the right, regulated Dv statute, to nominate to the vacant arch- 
biBhoprios and bishoprics. The Ring, and the First Lord of the Treasury in 
his name, also appoint to such deaneries, prebendaries, and canonries as are 
in the gift of the Gi'ovvn, while a large number of livings and also some 
canonries are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 

There are 3 arclibisliops (at the head of the three * provinces ' of Can- 
terbury, York and Wales) and 49 bishops, and 31 suffragan bishops 
in England and Wales, Each archbishop heis also his own particular 
diocese, wherein he exercises epi8CO]ial, as in his province he exercises 
archiepiscopal juriediction. Under the bishops are 33 deans and lid 
arohdoacons. Under the Cliurch of Eimland Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, 
there is a National Assembly, called ‘tne Church Assembly,’ in England, 
consisting of a House of Bishops, a House of Clergy, and a House of Laymen, 
which has power to legislate regarding Church matters. The first two Houses 
consist of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, which in turn consist 
of the bishops (forming an Upper House), archdeacons, and deans, and a 
certain number of proctors, as the representatives of the inferior clergy 
(forming the Lower House). The House of Laymen is elected by the lay 
members of the Diocesan Conference, Paroeliial atfairs are managed by a 
Parochial Church Meeting and Church Council. Every measure passed by the 
Church Assembly must be submitted to an Ecclesiastical Committee, con^ 
sisting of fifteen members of the House of Lords nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and fifteen members of the House of Commons nominated by the 
Speaker. This Committee reports on each measure to Parliament, and the 
measure becomes law if each House of Parliament passes a resolution to 
that efifect. 

The number of civil parishes (districts for which a separate poor rate is or can 
be made) at the census of 1921 was 14,483. These, however, in most cases, do 
not coincide with ecclesiastical parishes, which have, from the civil point of 
view, lost their old importance. Of such parishes there were (1932) 13,130, 
inclusive of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, but excluding Wales. 
Each parish has its church, presided over by an incumbent or minister, who 
must oe in priest’s orders, and who is known as rector, vicar, or perpetual 
curate, according to his relation to the temporalities of his parish. 
Private persons possess the right of presentation to about 7,000 benefices ; the 
patronage of the others belongs mainly to the King, the bishops and 
cathedrals, the Lord Cliancellor, and the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1932 there were about 12,743 beneficed clergy, and 4,189 
assistant curacies. Voluntary offerings raised and administered parochially 
amounted in 1932 to 6,309,843/., exclusive of very large sums contributed 
to central and diocesan societies and institutions and administered by such 
organisations. 

Of 36,196 churches and chapels registered for the solemnisation of 
marriage at the end of 1929, 16,377 belonged to the Established Church and 
the Church in Wales and 19,819 to other religious denominations. Of the 
marriages celebrated in 1929, 56*2 per cent, were in the Established Church 
and the Church in Wales, 6*0 per cent, in the Roman Catholic Church, 11 *4 
per cent, were Nonconformist marriages, 0*03 per cent, were Quaker 
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marriages, 0*7 per cent. Jewish, and 25*7 per cent, civil marriages in 
a Registrar’s Office. 

The following is a summary of recent statistics of certain ohurehea in 
England and Wales, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man : — 


Denomination 

Bitting 

accommo- 

dation 

Full 

Memhers 

Ministers 

in 

Charge 

Lo< al 
and Lay 
Preachers 

Sunday 

Schonl 

Teachers 

Butidav 
School 
Scholars 
and Bible 
Class 

Wesleyan Methodist . 

2,889,000 

647,628 

2,810 

19,611 

116,000 

803,489 

Priuiilive Methodiht 

— 

225,861 

1,092 

12,909 

5.5,000 

878,581 

229,192 

United MeDxxlist . 

— 

1.66,945 

755 

.5,203 

87,04Xt 

Independent Methodist 

48,000 

30,943 

37.6 



8,000 

24,000 

Wenleyan Refbrtn Union 

1 56,000 1 

11,461 

2,6 

496 

2,400 

26,000 

Congregational 

j 1,727,000 j 

j 494,l!>9 

, 2,888 

4,886 

i 67,642 1 

649,378 

Baptist .... 

I 1,382,000 

414,000 

: 1,925 

4.871 

1 53,000 i 

531.000 

Presbyterian . 

184,0^)0 1 

1 84,000 

360 

— 

i 7,400 i 

64,000 

Calvinistic Methodist . 

660,000 

1 189.000 1 

' 1,1<>0 

208 ! 

24,(X)0 

161,000 

Moravian 

j 11,000 1 

1 8,006 

40 

2 1 

800 j 

4,000 

Lady Huntingdon's Con- 
nexion 

1 13,0t>0 

1 1.700 

27 

46 

300 

2,700 
19 000 

Churches of Christ 



I 16,000 

_ 1 

2,000 

1,700 

Society of Friends 


1 10 , (too 

— 1 

— 


1.5.0<10 

Anglican (in England) . 

16,400,000 

1 

|2,204,(X.'0 



171,000 

1 ,956,000 


The Unitarians have about 360 places of worship, the Catholic Aj^ostolic 
Church over 80, the New Jerusalem Church about 75. The Salvation Army, 
a religious body with a semi-military or^uisation, carries on both spiritual and 
social work at homo and abroad, and had (December, 1932) about 35,000 
officers and 15,931 corns and outposts, and 108,856 local officers; their 

places of worship in the Uuitsea Kingdom have about 560,000 sittings. There 
are about 300,000 Jews in the United Kingdom with about 200 synagogues. 

Roman Catholics in England and Wales are estimated at 2,235,2^7 in 1931. 
There were (1931) four archbishops (of whom one is a cardinal), fourteen 
bishops, and one bishop-auxiliary ; about 4,000 priests (not all officiating) ; 
and over 1,900 churches, chapels, and stations. 


2. Scdtland. 

The Church of Sootknd (established in 1660 and confirmed in 1688) is 
Presbyterian, the ministers all being of equal mnk. There is in each 
parish a kirk session, consisting of the minister, and of several laymen 
called elders. There are presbyteries (formed by groups of iiarisbes), 
meeting frequently throughout the year, and those are again grouped in 
synods, which meet half-yearly and can he appealed to against the decisions 
of the presbyteries. The iUpreine court is the Genortl Assembly, which 
now consists of over 1,780 members, partly clerical and partly lay, chosen 
by the different presbyteries. It meets annually in May (under the presi- 
dency of a Moderator ap^intod by the Assembly, the Sovereign being repre^ 
sented by a Lord High Commissioner, appointed by the King on the 
nomination of the Government of the day), and sits for ten days. Any 
matters not decided during this period may be left to a Commission. 

On October 2, 1929, the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church 
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were reunited and the two bodies met in Edinburgh as one, known as the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The United Church had, in 
Scotland, on December 31, 1982, 2,617 congregations, 1,287,488 members, 
besides adherents ; 3,691 Sunday schools, with 48,283 teachers and 367,492 
scholars in attendance. The Church courts are the General Assembly, 14 
synods, 66 presbyteries in Scotland, 3 in England and 3 on the Con- 
tinent, in addition to foreign mission presbyteries. Income in 1932 was 
1,743,359Z. The Church has Divinity Faculties in the four Scottish 
Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow^ Aberdeen and St. Andrews, and also 
Theological Colleges in the three first named cities, with 37 professors and 
lecturers. The United Church’s forMen mission agents (including natives) 
exceed 9,000, and income 70O,00OZ. There are in Scotland some small out- 
standing Presbyterian bodies and also Baptists, Congrcgationalists, Method- 
ists, and Unitarians. The Episcopal Cnurch in Scotland had in 1933, 7 
bishoprics, 411 churches and missions, 339 clergy, and 61,821 communicants. 

The Roman Catholic Church had in Scotland (1930) two archbishops, 
four bishops, 638 priests ; about 450 churches, chapels, and stations, and 
about 600,000 adherents. 

The proportion of marriages in Scotland according to the rites of the 
various Churches in 1930 was: Church of Scotland, 64*0 per cent. ; United 
Free (continuing), 0*6; Roman Catholic, 12*5 ; Episcopal, 2*7 ; others, 8*0 ; 
irregular, 12*2. 


Education. 

University Education. 

In Englayul the highest education is given at the ancient universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former having 22 colleges and 3 private 
halls, and the latter 17 colleges and 1 hall ; the university of Durham, 
with a college of medicine and of science at Newcastle ; the university 
of London, with 2 Incorporated Colleges, 34 “Schools,” and 28 Institu- 
tions ^ving instruction in 8 faculties ; the Victoria University (Manchester), 
the Birmingham University, the Liverpool University, the Leeds University, 
the Sheffield University, the Bristol University, and the University of 
Reading, which started in 1860 as a college for art classes. There are also 
University Colleges at Exeter, 65 lecturers, &c., 553 students, 1933-34 ; 
Nottingham (founded 1881), 119 lecturers, and 680 full-time students, 1982- 
33; Southampton (founded 1850), 70 day lecturers, 80 evening lecturers, 
Ac., 612 day students, 686 evening students, 1933-34 ; Leicester (oj)ened in 
1923), 31 lecturers, &c., 161 internal and 1,214 extra-mural students, 1983- 
84. A University College was founded at Hull in 1928 with 44 lecturers 
and tutors, and 206 students in 1933-84. There are special Agricultural 
Colleges at Carlisle, Cirencester, Glasgow Newport (Shropshire), Kingston- 
on-Soar (Derby), Wye (Kent), Uckfield (Sussex), and Ripley (Surrey). 
The university of Wales has 4 colleges (Cardiff, 101 lecturers, 1,369 
students; Aberystwyth, 124 lecturers, 816 students; Bangor, 97 lecturers, 
Ac., 677 students; and Swansea, 67 lecturers, Ac., 747 students). In 
Scotland there are 4 universities, viz., at St. Andrews, Glasgow, Abenleen, 
Edinburgh. The Carnegie Trust, founded in 1901 with a capital of 2,000,000z., 
has an annual income of 100,000Z., of which half is devoted to the equipment 
and expansion of the Scottish Universities and half to assisting students. 
The following table gives the approximate number of professors, lecturers, Ac,, 
and students of the Universities for 1933-1934 (The dates of foundation are 
given in brackets. ) 
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Universities 


England — 

Oxford . 
Cambridge 
Durham (1831) 
Loudon (1836) 
Manchester (1880) . 
Birmingham (1900) 
Liverpool (1903) 
Leeds (1904) . 
Sheffield (1908) 
Bristol (1909) . 
Rending (1926) 

Total for England 


Number 
of Profea- 
Bors, Ac. 

Number of, 
Students ; 

Universities 

Number 
of Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Number of 
Students 



Scotland — 



450 

4,80.5 * , 

St. Andrews (Hll) 

152 

1,012 

888 

5,876* ; 

Glasgow (1450) 

306 

5,053 

267 

1,654 1 

Aberdeen (1494) . 

162 

1,270 

1,243 » 

12,32',** ; 

Edinburgh (1582) . 

390 

3,908 

[ 246 

2,942 

1,820 

Total /or Scotland 

1,010 

11,243 

' 321 

2,429 




343 

1,835 




185 

260 

2,445* , 
1,032 

Wales (1903) . 

379 

3,508 

t 



1 

152 

1,470 

Totals of above 

5,519 

1 68.S86 

i 4,1.30 

; 38,635 





1 Comprising 371 University Professors and Headers, and 872 ‘ Recognised Teachers.' 

Undergraduates (1983-84). 

• Internal students. In addition there are 11,296 external students, i.e., matriculated 
students, not l)eing internal students, who are registered as preparing for an examination 
of the University ; and 10,184 University Extension Students, 

■* Includes evening students. 

At most of the Universities and University Colleges women students are admitted on 
equal terms with men. There are, however, several colleges exclusively for female 
Students: — Bedford (66 teachers, Ac., 636 students), Royal Holloway (26 teachers, 201 
students) and Westfield Colleges (20 teachers, Ac., 150 students) in London ; Newnham (9 
teachers, Ac., 280 students) and QirWn (13 teachers, Ac., 298 students) Colleges in 
Cambridge ; Lady Margaret Hall (U teachers, Ac., 158 students), Somerville Allege 
(9 teachers, Ac., 148 students), 8t. Hugh’s College (9 tutors, 150 studentsX 8t Hilda’s 
College (9 teachers, 122 students), in Oxford. The Society of Oxford llonm-Students 
numbered 14 teachers and 215 students in 1933-84. Women were first admitted to 
membership of Oxford University, and to take degrees, in October, 1920. 


Secondary and Technical EdnccUion^ <(rc. 

Eiyjland and IVales. —The latest available statistics for secondary schools 
are as follows : 



Total Efficient 

j 

Schools on 

Total PuplU in Efficient i 

School .s 

Full-Time 
Teachers. 
(Grant List) 


Schools 

Grant List 

Boys 

- 

Girls 

ToUl j 

1928-29 

1,812 

1,341 
i 1,854 

244,850 ! 

' 215,886 

460,736 

20,514 

1929-30 

1,904 

252,602 

1 221,042 

1 473,644 ; 

21.105 

1930-31 

1,957 

1 1,867 

263,520 

229,052 1 

492,578 1 

21,694 

1931-82 

2,022 

1,879 

277,062 

2.)8,799 

! M 5,861 1 

22,293 


Included among the grant- receiving schools on March 31, 1932, were 742 
Council Schools, 87 Roman Catholic Schools, 448 Fouifdatiou and other 
schools, and 102 Welsh Intermediate Schools. On October 1, 1932, there 
were 266 preparatory schools not on the grant list, with 18,601 pupils. 

In the year ending July 81, 1932, there were 69 Technical Colleges 
providing advanced courses with 6,879 full-time students and 1,629 part- 
time students, and 176 Institutions at which Technical Day Classes were 
held, attended by 27,889 students, of whom 2,613 were full time students. 
In addition there were 4,862 evening schools giving part-time technical and 
other instruction to 866,666 students, and 67 sepai*ate Day Continuation 
Schools with 18,138 students. Among other institutions providing technical, 
commercial and other instniction were 182 junior technical and housewifery 
schools with 21,003 students, and 6 nautical schools with 989 students. 
There was in 1981-32 a total of 229 Schools of Art with 58,267 students. 
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In the same year there werelll training institutions for teachers with 19,585 
students (1,048 aa teachers of domestic subjects). 

The number of students receiving instruction in full-time courses of higher 
education for blind, deaf, defective and epileptic students during 193 1-32 
was 2,082, and of these 1,625* wore blind. There wore also two schools 
providing secondary education for blind children (48 boys and 84 girls). 

The total net expenditure by local authorities on higher education in 
1931-32 was 17,353, 026Z., and for 1932-83 is estimated at 17,248,63U. 

Scotland . — In 1932 there were 251 secondary schools (208 with primary or 
preparatory departments) with a total accommodation of 188,71 2 ; the average 
number of scholars on the registers being 161,014 (80,188 post primary). The 
number of students attending Central Institutions in 1931-32 was 8,616 day 
students and 11,139 evening students. Centres for Continuation Classes 
numbered 898 in 1931-32 with a total attendance of 165,285 students. The 
number of teachers in secondary schools at March 31, 1932, was 6.717, 
including 4,169 University Graduates. In 1932-33 there were 1,601 students 
training for the Teacher's General CertiBcate, including 1,843 graduates, in 4 
training centres and 8 training colleges. 

Elementary Edtication. 

England and Wales . — In the year 1931-32 the number of schools (public 
elementary, special, nursery, and certified efficient) for elementary education 
was 21,631. In 1932 there were 9,821 Council schools and 11,077 * voluntary 
schools; total public elementary schools (maintained by Local Etlucation 
authorities), 20,898, The average attendance for the year 1931-32 at these 
schools was 5. 005, 666 (3,363, 7 00 at Council schools and 1 ,641 , 966 at V oluntary 
Schools). The number of scholars on the registers in 1932 was: 156,795 aged 
under 5 ; 4,262, 119 aged 6 and under 12 ; 1,156,888 aged 12 and over. The 
number of teachers, 1931-32, was 169,986 (44,759 men and 125,227 women), 
of whom 128,126 were certificated, 29,766 were uncerlificated and 7,016 
were supplementary. 

There were 623 ‘special ’ schools in 1931-32, comprising 80 for the blind, 
wdth accommodation for 4,827 pupils ; 50 for the deaf, with accommodation 
for 4,624 pupils; 171 for the mentally defective, accommodation 16,893; 
316 for the physically defect! vc/» accommodation 30,266 ; and 6 for epileptic 
children with accommodation for 609 pupils. There were also 38 Poor Law 
schools, 55 nursery schools and 298 play centres. 

The number of meals provided free in 1931-32 for necessitous children was 
35,490,997 as compared with 27,584,898 in 1930-31, and the total number of 
children in public elementary schools who were medically examined in 1931 
was 2,843,663, and there were 1,953,708 re-inspections. 

The total number of school clinics on March 81, 1932, was 1,801 (1,741 
in 1981). There ^ere 2,335 medical officers, 705 dentists and 6,673 nurses 
employed for whole or part time. 

The total net expenditure of local authorities for elementary education in 
1981-32 was 63,399,466/., and for 1932-33 is esti^pated at 62,222,828/. 

ScotZand. — In 1981-32 there were 2,924 Primary Schools, and the average 
number on the registers was 668,735, and the average attendanc*- was 600,39^. 

On July 31, 1982, there were 30 special day schools, 10 residential schools 
and special classes attached to 56 ordinary schools, and the number of 
defective children under instruction was 9,690 (6,676 in 1919), of which 
5,692 were phvsically defective and 3,998 were mentally defective. There 
were also 3 residential schools for blind children, 6 for deaf mutes and 2 for 
both combined. The total number of children under instruction was 994 

* Including 0,501 Ctmrch of Kngltnd schools and 1,200 Roman Catholic schools. 
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(310 blind and 684 deaf mutes). At July 31, 1932, there were 19 nursery 
schools with a total enrolment of 637. On June 30, 1932, there were 23 
reformatory and industrial schools with a total of 1,524 boys and girls, 
excluding 134 voluntary scholars. 

As at March 31, 1932, there were 19,378 recognised certificated primary 
school teachern, including 6,074 University Graduates. 

The total ordinary expenditure of Education authorities during 1930-31 
was 12,877,105/., including 8,736,793/. on account of salaries ana retiring 
allowances of teachers. Expenditure from Parliamentary grants for 
Education in Scotland amounted to 6,812,443/. in 1930-31. 

Justice and Crime. 

England and Wales. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature is the ultimate authority in most cases, 
civil and criminal, in England and Wales, and in others, where there is an 
appeal to the Mouse of Lords, the penultimate. It exercLes its power through 
the Higli Court of Justice, the Courts of Appeal, and (in a sense) a variety 
of subordinate local courts. The principal courts having criminal juris* 
diction are the petty sessional courts, the geneml or quarter sessions, the 
courts of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, more popularly known as 
‘aasizes,’ and the Central Criminal Court, which is the Assize Court for 
London in the widest sojse, including ‘ the City ’ and other neighbour- 
ing counties, and is also the Quarter Sessions for the City. Two or more 
justices of the peace, the Lord Mayor or any alderman of the City of 
London, or any stii)endiary magistmte, sitting in a con. c house, constitute 
a petty sessional court. The courts of quarter sessions are held four times a 
year by the justices of the county. Two justices constitute a court, but 
usually a larger number attend. Women may be justices. Certain cities 
and boroughs have a court of quarter sessions, with similar jurisdiction to 
that of the county justices in quarter sessions, in which the recorder of the 
lx)rough is the judge. The assize courts are constituted by Judges of the 
High Conii; (or in some cases by King’s Counsel having His Majesty’s special 
commission). These go on circuit twice or four times a year, visiting every 
county in turn, and hearing and determining all civil cases entered for trial 
and all criminal cases presented by tlie Grand Jury of the County or Riding, 
city or borough. Except in cases of treason when the trial is ‘at bar’ 
before the Lord Oliief Justice and two or more judges of the King's 
Bench Division, criminal enses arc tried by a jury, and the jury, subject 
to the direction of the Judge on points of law, are the sole judges of 
the facts of the case. Women serve on juries. The sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court are held at least twelve times a year and more often if neces- 
sary. The Recorder and the Common Serjeant, and, if the nunjber of the 
prisoners makes it necessary, the judge of the City of London Court, siton the 
first two days, after wliich Uioy are joined by one or more of the judges of the 
High Court on the rota, for whom capital and certain other casesaro reserved. 
Criminal cases of special importance or conijdexity arising in any j>art of the 
country may, by direction of at least two High Court judges, be brought for 
trial in the King’s Bench Division. A petty sessional court deals summarily 
with minor offences, some of which are practically civil and can be reviewetl 
by the judges. All offences are usually investigated by a petty sessional court 
before being tried at the sessions or the assizes, but with the consent of the 
aocuaed, justices can dispose of many felonies. To every sessions, assize, and to 
every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the sheriff summons a number of 
the chief inhabitants of the approximate district, of whom not less than 12 and 
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not more than 23 are sworn and constitute a grand jury, which examines the 
bill of indictment against the accused person, hears the evidence of witnesses 
for the prosecution, and if it thinks 9. prima facie case for trial is made out, 
endorses the bill ‘a true bill,’ which is then tried by the petit jury. All 
criminal trials, except those which come before a court of summary juris- 
diction or the House of Lords, take place before a judge and such a jury 
(twelve persons). Appeal is allowed in criminal cases: (i.'i on a point of 
law ; (ii.)on a question of fact, or other sufficient ground if the judge certifies 
the case as fit for appeal, or the Court of Criminal Appeal grants leave to 
appeal ; and (iii. ) against the sentence (if not fixed by law) with the leave of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. This Court can reverse, amend, or affirm 
the judgment: in a few cases its decision may be reconsidered by the House of 
Lords. The only other method of securing the revision of a sentence is 
through the Royal prerogative, exercised on the advice of the Home Secretary, 
by which a sentence can be modified or annulled. No man can be tried again for 
the same crime after a petit jury has found him ‘ not guilty. ’ Nominally all the 
judges are appointed by the King, but in practice the Lord Chancellor (who is a 
minister, a member of the Cabinet, ex-officio president of the House of Lords, 
and goes out with the ministry), the Lord Chief Justice, the Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, who sit in the House of Lords and on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the Lords Justices of Appeal who sit in the Court 
of Appeal, are appointed on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, and 
all the other judges on the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor. 

The courts chiefly having jurisdiction in civil cases are the modem County 
Courts, created in 1846, Assizes, and the High Court, Quarter Sessions and 
old local courts also have this jurisdiction to a certain extent. 

The authorised strength of the police force in England and Wales on 
September 29, 1932, was 58,529 (including 20,073 Metropolitan police). 
Total Police Expenditure in England and Wales for 1930-31 was 21,379,187^. 

Scotland. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal court in Scotland, 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
quently, as the number of cases before it may require, in Edinburgh or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually does, try cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difficulty or importance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
and generally in all cases in which a higher punishment than imprisonment is 
by statute directed to be inflicted ; and it has moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, both those already established by common law 
or statute, and such as have never previously come before the courts and are 
not within any statute. 

The sheriff of each county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which infer only an arbitrary punishment, and if 
the case is tried with a jury the High Court has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in cases indicted to the High Court the accused is, under the 
Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 1887, regularly asked to plead in the 
sheriff court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in part 
disposed of there. Borough magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases occurring within the burgh or county, and in a number of 
minor offences under various statutes. 

The Court of Session exercises the highest civil jurisdiction in Scotland, 
with the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 

The police force in Scotland at the end of 1931 had an authorised strength 
of 6,664. The estimated expenditure on police is 1,039 449Z. for 1933-34. 
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Criminal Statistics.— Superior Courts. 


Year 


Number of persons for trial | 

Convicted 


Males 

Females 

Total j 


Enoland 

AND Walks, 

(Assizes and Quarter Sessions.) 


1929 



6,528 

542 

7,072 ‘ 1 

5,879 

1930 



7,781 

601 

8.384 1 

6,921 

1931 



8,091 

574 

8,667 1 1 

7,3S9 

1932 

. 


9,782 

626 

10,409 1 

8,968 


SCOTLAN 

D. 

(High Court of Justiciary and Sheriff Courts.) 

(a) 

1929 



907 

142 

1,049 

872 

1930 



999 

134 

1,131 i 

894 

1931 



1,048 

126 

1,174 

932 

1932 



1,085 

114 

1,199 

957 

1 Including corj)orate bodies. 




(a) Exclusive of persons outlawed, and also of cases where bail was forfeited for non- 


appearance. 


Courts of Summary Jurisdictwa. 



Indictable offences 


Non-indictable offences 

Year 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned 

Con- 

Com- 

mitted 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned 



Total 

Females 

only 

victed 

i ■ 

for 

trial 

1 

Total ' 

Females 

only 

, Convicted 

1929 

61,728 

8,082 

fiKOLAK 

21,925 

D AND Walks. 

7,231 f 588,811 

65,282 

480,133 

1930 

66,049 

8,298 

22,616 

8,710 

613,075 

66,592 

499.178 

1931 

68,747 

74,413 

8,431 

24,225 

8,826 

575,412 

62,613 

402,148 

1932 

8,894 

26,131 

10,655 

543,158 

59,347 

436,815 

1929 

(«) 

18,268 

(«) 

2,284 

Scotland. 

I i 

. 12,963 179 

U) 

97,201 

(c) 

13,467 

77,448 

1930 

i 18,665 

2,454 

1 18,437 

159 

89,680 

12,420 

71,035 

1931 

19,110 

3,346 

1 13,820 

202 

83,406 

11,409 

67,010 

1932 

! 20,086 

2,373 

i 14,700 

248 

75,264 

10,039 

61,48~ 


(a) Persons ‘ proceeded against ' and exclusive of number ‘ committed for trial.' 
\h) Persons reported to Crown Counsel, who directed trial by Sherifl' summarily, 
(c) Number ‘ proceeded against.* 


National Insurance. Pensions. 

Under the National Health Insurance Act 1924, the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 1920-25, the Old Aj^e Pensions Act 1908-24, and the Widows, 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 1925-32, provision is made 
for insurance against loss of health, for prevention and cure of sickness, 
compulsory insurance against unemployment, and pensions for widows and 
orphans and aged persons. 

National Health Insurance . — This is administered by the Ministry of 
Health in England and Wales, and the Department of Health for Scotland 
in Scotland; by specially constituted authorities, Approved Societies, in- 
cluding friendly societies and Insurance Committees and trade unions. 

Subject to specific exceptions, persons who are compulsorily brought under 
the National Health Insurance Act, known as employed contHhutors^ comprise 
all persons of the age of 16 years or over who are employed under contract 
of service, written or implied, whether by time or piece. Aliena are subject 
to compulsory insurance equally with British subjects. Among persons 
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excluded are those employed in non-raanual labour at a rate of remuneration 
exceeding £260 a year. Insured persons who are not members of an approved 
society must, within a certain time, become deposit contributors ; their 
benefits are limited. Certain persons not compulsorily insured may become 
voluntary corUribiUors. The rates of contributions are given below. The 
ordinary benefits are (a) free medical treatment ,* (h) payments during 
sickness (not exceeding 26 weeks), amounting to a week for men 
and I2s. for unmarried women and widows, lO.s. for married women, after 
104 contributions; 9s. (men), 7s. 6d. (women) after 26 contributions; 
(c) disablement benefit after 26 weeks sickness benefit, 78. 6d. a week for 
men, 6s. a week for unmarried women and widows ; 5s. a week for married 
women ; (d) maternity benefit of 40s. payable to wife on confinement. 
Approved societie.s may also give additional benefits. Deposit contributors 
receive sickness and disablement benefits at rates slightly less than the above. 

The National Health Scheme covered about 18| million persons in England 
in 1933. The total expenditure on benefits for 1933 was a[tproximately 
31,760,000/., including 10,160,000/. for medical benefit. The cost of 
administration was 5,700,000/. in 1933. 

IVidowB^ Orphans and Old Age Pensions. — Provision is made in the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts of 1925 and 
1929 for a contributory pensions scheme under which pensions are provided 
for widows, children ana elderly persons. This scheme is interlocked with 
the National Health Insurance Scheme, and in general, an inclusive weekly 
insurance contribution is payable for both services together. Subject to 
certain conditions, the following pensions are payable, free from any re- 
striction as to means : — Widows' pensions of 10s. a week to the widows of 
insured men, together with allowances for children at 5s. a week for the 
eldest and 35. for younger children. The children’s allowances continue 
payable up to age 14 (or so long m school in.struction continues but not 
beyond 31st July following the 16th birthday). On remarriage, the widow’s 
pension of lOs. ceases but children’s allowances continue. The widow of a 
man who died or reached the age of 70 before the scheme began on January 
4, 1926, but who would have been insured for pensions purposes had the 
Acts been in operation earlier may receive a similar pension when she 
reaches the age of 55. Orphans' pennons are 7s. Qd. a week, the period of 
the continuance being the same as for children’s allowances. Contributory 
old age pensions of lOs. a week at age 65 for insured persons, including wives 
of insured men who have themselves qualified. 

Widows and contributory old age pensions normally continue to age 70 
and are then replaced by pensions under the Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 
to 1924, free from the means and other restrictions which tho.se Acts impose. 

The normal weekly contribution for National Health and Pensions 
Insurance is la. 6d. for men and Is. Id. for women, of which 9d. and 6d. 
respectively may ordinarily bo recovered from the worker. In the case of 
workers aged over 66 contributions of 9d. (men) and 7d. (women) are paid 
by the employer only. 

The total amount paid in Great Britain in respect of widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions for the year ending March 31, 1938, was approximately 21,800,000/. ; 
the beneficiaries were 652,000 widows and 310,000 children (including 
orphans). The total number and cost of pensions paid under the con- 
tributory old age pensions scheme (persons between ages 65 and 70) for the 
year ending March 31, 1933, was 648,000 (17,767,000/.). 

Unemployment Insurance. — This is administered by the Ministry of Labour 
through the Employment Exchanges, Trade Unions, and by certain associa- 
tions of employed persons. There are also special schemes in operation for 
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the Banking and Insurance Industries. The scheme is compulsory in its 
operation, and with the main exceptions of domestic servants in private 
service and persons employed in agriculture, substantially all persons covered 
by the Health Insurance 8clieme are required to be insured against unem- 
ployment. The minimum insurable age is 16 years. Certain employees of 
Governinont Depaitmeuts, public or local authorities, railways and public 
utility undertakings, and persona with rights under statutory superannuation 
schemes may also be excepted by their employers under ct rtiticat^'S granted 
to the employers in cases where the Minister of Labour is satislied that the 
employment is ])C‘rmanent in character, that tlie employees have completed 
three years’ continuous service in that employment, and tliat the other circum- 
stances of the einplo^mient are such as to make it unnecessary that they should 
be insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. A certificate of exemp- 
tion, relieving him from liability to juiy the einpl()3’ed jjcrsoii’s share of the eon- 
tributions, may be claimed by* an employee who can ])iove that he is (a) in 
receipt of a jicnsion or ineorno of not loss than 26L a year; or (6) ordinarily 
and mainly denendent upon some other person ; or (c) ordinarily and mainly 
dependent on his earnings from an uninsiirable occupation or {d) employ'cd in 
a seasonal occupation which does not ordinarily last for more tliaii 18 weeks 
in any year and not ordinarily employed in any other insurable ein])loyment. 
The rates of weekly contributions are as follows : (a) contributions at 
ordinary rates; man (aged 21 but under 65), from employer lOd., from 
employee lOrf. ; woman (over 21 but under 65), from employer from 
employee 9d. ; young man (aged 18 but under 21), from employer from 
employee ; young woman (aged 18 but under 21), froni em}doyer ScL, 
from employee 8d, ; boy (aged 16 but under 18), from employer 5iL ; from 
employee bd. : girl (aged 16 but under 18), from employer 4 Jc/., from cm* 
ployee 4^. (6) In tiie case of an exeinjd person, the employer’s share only 

of n contribution is payable. No part of this contribution can be recovered 
from the exempt person, (c) Contributions in re.spcct of persons of the age 
of 66 and over are i)ayahl0 by employers only, at the following rates : man, 
lOd. ; woman, 9d. The onliuary State contribution is a sum equivalent to 
one-half of the joint contributions of employers and em}doyed persons. Under 
the Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) Order, 1931, the standard 
rates of benefit payable as from w'eek commencing 12th October, 1931, are : — 
men (aged 21 and umler 65), 15<f. 3^/. ; women (aged 21 and under 65), 
13^. 6d, ; young men (aged 18 and under 21), I2s, iki, ; young women (aged 
18 and under 21), 10.*^. 9a. ; boys (aged 17 and under 18), 8s. ; girls (aged 17 
tind under 18), 65. 9d,; boys (aged 16 and under 17), 6s. 6(f. ; girls (aged 16 
and under 17), 4s. Qd. Additional benefits at the rate of 8«. a week in 
respect of an adult dependant and 2s. a week in respect of each dependent 
child are payable in resnect of certain classes of dei>endaiits. Under tbe 
Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) (No. 2) Order, 1931, payment 
of l>€nefit is limited to 156 days in a benefit year. Under the same Order a 
scheme of Transitional Payments replaced the Transitional Benefit scheme. 
These payments are made only on proof of need, and tlie amount is 
determined by the Public Assistance Authorities with the appropriate 
benefit rate ns a maximum limit. The whole cost (including the cost 
of administration) i.s borne by the Exchequer as in the case of transitional 
benefit after 1st April, 1929. ApproximaU particulars of receipts and 
payments for the finatioial year 1933-34 are as follows: — Contributions: 
employers and employees, 89,670,0001.; Exchequer ‘equal thirtls,’ 

19.800.0001. ; total recei|»t9, 69,470,0001. Insurance benefit ; direct, 

88.260.0001. ; indirect, 2,040,0001.; administration, 8,800,0001. ; interest, 

6.270.0001. : miscellaneous (refunds, grants tow^ards approved courses of 
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instruction, etc.), 210,000/. ; total payments, 49,570,000/. Transitional 
payments and cost of administration (the total is repaid in full to the fund 
by tlie Exchequer, and is not included in the Insurance Account above) 
amounted to 52,260,000/. 

IVar Pensioiis. —^The number of war pensions or allowances in payment 
as at March 31, 1933, was 1,107,000 approximately, and the estimated ex- 
penditure of the Ministry of Pensions for 1933-34 was 45,200,800/., and the 
estimated expenditure for 1934-35 is 43,100,000/. (inclusive of administration 
expenses). 

Labour and Employment 

Statistics of Trade Union Membership are as follows; — 



No. of 


MemOership at end ot 


Groii|) of Unions 

Unions 

1013 

1931 


193 Vi 


Dec. U>3'2 

Total 

TcUl 

Males 

Females 

Total 


1,000)^ 

1,000’s 

l.dOO's 

l.OOO’s 

1,000's 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Ac. 

a 

21 

35 

32 


.32 

Mining and Quairylug 

111 

920 

565 

661 

2 

563 

Metals, Machines, Conveyances, 

Ac. 

103 

660 

563 

521 


526 

Textile : 

Cotton 

171 

373 

357 

123 

196 

319 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Ac. . 

28 

67 

68 

45 

13 

58 

Other Textile .... 

S2 

84 

135 

52 

63 

115 

Clothing 

Ory 

108 

159 

86 

67 

154 

Woodirorking and Furnishing , 

32 

46 

59 

49 

4 

54 

Paper, Printing, Ac. . 

Bnilding, Public Works, Con- 
tracting, Ac, 

26 

91 

184 

146 

40 

' 145 

38 

343 

300 

275 


275 

Other manufacturing industries 

27 

1 67 

46 

13 

6 

i 19 

Transport : 

Railways 

8 

I 

1 327 

406 

394 


399 

Other 

32 

1 712 

811 

706 

32 

738 

Commerce, Distribution, and 
Finance 

34 

120 

257 

204 

57 

261 

National and Local Government 

253 

234 

386 

318 

78 

391 

Teaching 

' 21 

113 

229 

77 

156 

233 

Miscellaneous .... 

66 

60 

143 

91 

28 

120_ 

Totals . 

l,fJ60 

4,136 

4,621 

3,096 

746 

4,442 


The following table is a statistical summary relating to trade disputes for 
1932 and 1933 t— 



Number of 

1 No. of Workers 

Aggregate duration 


Disputes 

involved 

In v/orking days 


1932 

1938 

1982 

1983 

1932 

1933 

Fishing and Agiiculture ' 



; 1,000' 8 

1,000’ 8 

1,0(X)’8 

LOGO’S 

5 

— 


— 

49 

— 

Mining and Qaairying . ' 
Brick, Pottery, Glass, ! 
Chemical, Ac. 

115 

117 

I 53 

1 

73 

292 

458 

7 

12 


1 

5 

8 

Engineering , . . i 

6 

19 

— 

9 

2 

28 

Shipbuilding . 

Iron, Steel and Other 

13 


; 1 

1 

10 

2 

Metal . 

27 

41 

, 2 

7 

36 

84 

Textile .... 

105 

44 

.303 

7 

5,811 

76 

Clothing 

Woodworking and Fur- 

24 

i 

21 

2 

3 

32 

! 

6 

nishing 

Building, Contracting, 

1 

28 

1 

1 ^ 

8 

37 

Ac, 

29 

20 

8 

i 1 

1 36 ' 

* 9 

Transport 

Other Industries and ; 

25 

30 

; 13 

! 27 

! 194 , 

272 

Services . 

19 

19 

1 1 

8 i 

18 

76 

Total 

889 

858 

.182 

i 139 

6,488 

1,063 
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The estimated percentages of the number of persona in Great Britain 
insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts who were unemployed 
during the months of 1933 (corresponding percentages for 1932 are given in 
brackets), are as follows : — 


January 22 9(22-3) 
February 22-6 (21 -9) 
March 21-9 (20-8) 
April 21-2 (21-3) 


May 20*4 (22-0) 

June 19-4 (22 2) 

July 10-4 (22-7) 

August 19'1 (22'9) 


Bepteinber 18-4(22-8) 
October 18-0(21-8) 
^ovember 17 8 (22 1) 
December 17-4 (21-5) 


Relief of the Poor. 


Statistics giving the amount expended in poor-relief for year, ended in 
March for England and Wales, and May 15 for Scotland, and the numbers of 
paupers, are as follows : — 


Year 

England A Wales | 

Bcotland 

Total Great Britain 


i £ i 

£ 

£ 

1926-27 

49,774,916 

.5,621,434 

55, 396, 350 

1927-28 

40 9 18,. 528 

4,887,750 

46,806,278 

1928-29 

39,670,895 

4,603,187 

44,274,082 

1929-30 

40,630,903 

4,673,791 

45,304,694 

1930-31 

38,561,332 

5,173,055 

43,734,387 

1931-32 

36,816,505 

5.573,101 

; 42,389,606 


The expenditure on institutional relief in England and Wales in 1931-32 
was 20,376, 156L (23,062,342L in 1930-31). Exj^enditure on domiciliary 
relief in 1931-32 was 14,341,8117. 

Of the total amount expended on [K>or relief in 1931-32 in England and 
Wales, 33,953,8367. was defrayed mainly out of monies derived from rates 
and the Block Grants under the Local Government Act, 1929. 

The total cost in money and kind of out-relief in England and Wales was 
11,565,5667. for 1980-31, and 12,667,2227. for 1931-32, 


Statistics of Poor Relief. 

England and Wales. 


Ist j 
January 

Indoor 1 | 

Outdoor 1 

Lunatics iu 
Asyluni.s 

Casuals 

Net total of 
persons 
relieved 

1925 

226,005 

I sw.oor 

104,-502 

11,602 

1,240,606 

1980 

220.872 

1 867.030 

KVnoei 

11,454 

i 1,205,417 

1981 

212,100 

i 791,191 

' 108,917 

11,576 

{ 1,128,850 

1932 

197,401 

j 932,078 

; 111,013 

12,946 

l,254,ti3S 

1933 

193.093 

! 1.160,018 

i 112,628 

15,989 

1,488,173 


^ KxcludinK casuals and lunatics iu asylums. 


The number of persons in receipt of Poor Relief on December 31, 1933, 
was 1,368,972 (exclusive of casuals, patients in mental hospitals and jyersous 
in receipt of domiciliary medical relief only). 

Scotland. 


Poor relieved 
(Bxolading Vagrants) 


Vagrauis 


Jan. 15 j 

No. relieved 
(including 
Dependents) i 

1 Dependents * 

1 

No. relieved 

(Including 

Dependents) 

Dependents ^ 

Total 

1929 

1 232,107 

110,418 

336 

23 

2S2.448 

1980 

216,965 1 

101,015 

838 

20 

216,323 

1981 

206,828 

96.624 

443 

54 

206,776 

1982 

i 244,209 

118,808 

481 

36 

244.690 

1933 

1 817,008 

162,671 

398 

58 

317,406 


^ luclitded iu prevlooa column. 
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Finance. 

I. llRVENr'E AND ExPBNDITUEE. 




Rkvenue 


Year ended 
March 81 

Estimated 1 

in the 

Actual Receipts 
iuto the 

* More ( -f ) 

' or less ( - ) 


Budgets 

Exchequer 

than Estimates 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1930 ‘ 

827,010,000 

814,971,280 

: -12,038,720 

1931 

873,280,000 

857,760,934 

1 -15,519,066 
i —14,799.719 

1932 

866,282,000 

851.482,281 

1933 

848,898,000 

827,031,000 

! -21,867,000 

1934 

782,316,000 

809,379,000 

4-27,063,000 


Expendituri: 


Year ended 
March 31 

i Budget and 
j Supplementary 

1 Estimates 

Actual Payments out 
of the Exchequer 

More ( -f 
or loss (-) 
than Estimate 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1930 

1 836.002,000 

829,493,543 

-6.608,457 

1931 

885,933,000 

881,086,905 

-4,89(1.095 

1932 

i 865,276.000 

851,117,944 1 

-14,157.056 

1983 

' 869,716,000 

859,310,173 

-10,405,827 

1934 

1 784,405,000 

778,281,000 

-6,174,000 


The total ordinary reveiilio for 1933-34 was 724,5fi7,000Z, ; expenditure, 
686,669,000/. ; the self-balancing revenue for Post Office and Road Fund 
was 84,812,000/. The Budget estimate of ordinary revenue for 1934-36 is 
706,520,000/., and of expenditure, 705,724,000/., excluding self-f>alancing 
revenue and expenditure of 86,763,000/., for Post Office and Road Fund. 

The Imperial revenue in detail for 1933-34 (exclusive of 350,484/. duties 
collected for and due to the Isle of Man, but inclusive of the proceeds of 
duties the value of which is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), 
and the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Exchequer receipts 
for 1932-33 and 1933-34, and the Budget estimate for 1934-36. 


Sources of Rivxnuk 

j 

Net Receipts 

1932-38 

Exchequer 
Recei]>tK 1 
1982-33 

Receipts 

1983-34 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-35 

i. Customs— Imports : 
Beer .... 
Cocoa, Chocolate, &c. 
Coffee 

Chicory . 

Currants . 

Raisins 

Other dried fruits 

Rum 

Brandy . 

Other spirits . 

£ 

6,627,846 

720,118 

177.828 

24,649 

90,201 

464,196 

203,169 

1,980,784 

1,538,777 

977,688 

£ 

£000*8 

£000’s 

£000’s 


That Is, revenue actually paid Into the Exchequer during the financial year. 
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Sources of Rkvci^ux 

Net Receipts 

1932-88 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 
1932-33 

Receipts 

1933-34 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-86 


£ 

£ 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Sugar, glucose, &c. . 

11,380,689 





Tobacco . 

67,341,021 





Wine 

3,761,665 





Horticultural products 

591,595 





Tea .... 

2,119,512 





Cinematograph Films 

158,124 





Clocks and Watches . 

475,766 





Motor Cars and Motor 






Cycles . 

708,089 





Oil ... . 

35,360,066 





Matches . 

1,670,561 





Silk and Artificial 






Silk . 

3,753,975 





Key Industry Goods. 

463,554 





Irish Free State Im* 






ports . 

2,515,003 





Imports Duty Act, 






1932 , 

21,703,926 





Abnormal Importa- 






tions Duty . 

195,564 





Ottawa Duties . 

1,791.848 





Other articles * . 

279,042 







167,195,864 

166,802, 

179,177 

188,660 

ii. Excise- 






Spirits 

30,059,871 





Beer 

67,097,581 





British Wine 

241,755 





Saccharin, Glucose . 

181,300 





Sugar 

1,025,507 





Tea. . • 

2,104,666 





Club Duty 

162,736 





Licence duties, kc. : 






Liquor 

4,243,406 





Other. 

682,088 





Playing Cards 

127,412 





Table Waters . 

810,865 



I 


Matches . 

2,085,010 





Entertainments 

9,318,622 





Artificial Silk . 

2,890,074 





Patent Med. Labels 

882,006 





Monopoly Values . 

128,004 





Other sources • 

81,834 







190 Qfid 80fi 

120,900 

107,000 1 

106,350 

iii. Motor vehicle duties 




— 

28,018,186 

27,910! 

5,200* 

5,000* 


^ That is, reventte actually paid Into the Exchequer during the financial year. 

■ lucluding 112, 24W. collected in the Isle of Han. 

• Including deduction of 6,127f, on account of moneyi deposited and not appropriated 
>0 ^ods. 

* Exchequer share. 


0 
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Sources of Revknub 

Net Receipts 

1932-38 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 
103-2-33 

Receipts 

1033-34 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-35 

iv. Estate, Ac., duties— 

£ 

£ 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Estate duty • 

67,376,136 





Temporary estate 






duty * 

599 





Probate and Account 






duty • . 

7,069 





Legacy duty . 

7,729,632 





Succession duty 

1,052,762 





Corporation duty . 

99,164 

76,264,362 

77,140 

85,270 

76,000 

T. Stamps (excluding 


Fee, Ac., Stamps)— 






Land and Property 

4,001,053 





Stocks, Shares, etc. 

6,801,966 





Companies capital 






duty . 

1,033,692 





Cheques, Bills of 






Exchange, Ac. . 

4,033,254 





Receipts . 

2,514,481 





Shipping 

532,898 





Certificates and Li- 






cences . 

166,688 





Insurance and Mis- 






cellaneous . 

985,793 







19,058,726 

19,220 

22,710 

25,000 

vi. Land Tax 

— 

588,506 

580 


800 

vii. Mineral Rights Duty 

— 

197,753 

190 

1 800 


yiii. Income Tax . 

— 

250,659,973 

251,539 

228,932 

219,600 

ix. Sur-tax . 

__ 

60,310,344 

60,650 

52,590 

50,000 

I. Excess profits tax . 

— 

2,323,475 

2,200 

1 1,800 

1,200 

xi. Corporation profits tax 

— 

106 , 188 ^ 

— 



Total Produce of Taxes 

- 

724,971,525 

727,564 

1 683,479 

667,500 

xii. Postal service . 



40,029,162 

39,90( 

) 1 


xiii. Telegraph service 

— 

6,277,471 

6,30( 

) Us, 100* 

* 14,000 *^ 

xiv. Telephone service 

— 

23,985,925 

24,00( 

) J 


XV. Crown Lands . 

— 

1,826,009 

1,22( 

) 1,230 

1,220 

xvi. Receipts from Loans 






Ac, 

— 

6,125,288 

5,12f 

) 4,655 

3,800 

I vii. Miscellaneous (in 






eluding Fee, Ac. 






Stamps) 

— 

22,921,896- 

' 22,925 

i 22,103 

20,000 

Total non-tax Revenue 

— 

Too, 165, 741 

99,467, 18^ 

1 41,088 

~ T9702O 

Total Revenue . 

- 

826,137,266 

827,031,18^ 

1 724,667' 

» 70iM2^ * 


1 That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer during the hnanclal year, and exclus, 

• On property of persons dying after August 1, 18i>4. * Repayment. 

* On property of persons dying before August 2, 1894. • Net receipt. 

• Totw ordinary revenue. The total self-balancing revenue and expenditure for 1988-34 
was 88,689,0001. (Post Office, 69,489,0001., Road Fund, 24,100,0001.), and for 1932-33 was 
82,240,0001. (Post Office, 69,880,0001., Road Fund, 22,910,0001.). 

* Inclnding 11,427,0711. from the Bank of England. 
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The national expenditure chargeable against Revenue falls under two cate- 
gories : L, the Consolidated Fund Charges, mainly bestowed on the National 
Debt ; and II., the Supply Services, including the Defence and Civil 
Services. 


Branches of Expenditure 

Year ended 
March 31, 1933 

Budget 

Estimate 

1933-34 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-35 

I. Consolidated Fund : 

National Debt Services : - 

Interest ..... 

Management and Expenses 

New Sinking; Fiind .... 

£ 

280,097,930 \ 
2,071,020 / 
26,330,450 

£000 

224,000 

1 

£000 

224,000 


308,500,000 

224,000 

224,000 

Road Fund . .... 

Payments to Local Taxation Accounts . 
Payments to Northern Irish Exchequer . 
Civil List ..... 
Annuities and Pensions 

Salaries and Allowances 

Courts of Justice .... 
Miscellaneous .... 

22,910,000 
95,041 
6,965,753 
420,000^ 
408,592 
18,163 V 
433,300 
1,959,316 J 

24,100 

6,750 

3,550 

26,300 

6,500 

5,700* 


33,210,713 

34,400 

38,500 

Total Consolidated Fund Services 

341,710,173 

258,400 

260,500 

II. Supply ; 

Arnay .... 

Air Force ..... 

Navy 

Civil Votes ..... 
Customs and Excise 

Inland Revenue .... 

Post Office Services . 

35.880.000 

17.100.000 

50.010.000 
342,920,000 

5.100.000 I 

7.260.000 ) 

59.330.000 

37,950 ' 
17,426 
53,570 
341,771 

12,469 

59,439 

39,600 

17,661 

56,550 

335,608 

12,610 

60,463 

Total Supply Services 

517,600,000 

.522,625 

522,387 

Total Expenditure Chargeable against 

Revenue 

859,310,173 

781,026 

784,887 


1 Estimatotl at 7,600,000^ to bo Diet by borrowing. 
• Including 2,000,000i. for Post Office Fund. 


The Exchequer issues shown above are those with which the various 
departments were supplied to meet all requirements, whether original 
or supplementary. 

In addition to the ordinary expenditure above given, there were in 
1932-33 issues to meet capital expenditure under the Telegraph (Money) 
Act, 1931, 7,45O,O0OZ. The money raised by National Savings Certificates 
was 42,750, OOOZ., and by Treasury Bills, 3,679,881,000/., while Treasury 
Bills paid off amounted to 3,508,420,000/. The balance in the Exchequer 
on April 1, 1932, was 5,806,139/. ; the gross receipts into the Exchequer in 
the year 1932-33 amounted to 6,667,291,721/. ; the gross issues out of the 
Exchequer amounted to 6,651,615,896/. ; leaving abalanceon March 31, 1933, 
of 5,675,826/. The balance on March 31, 1934, was 2,651,000/. 

The actual ordinary expenditure for the year 1983-34 was as follows: 
Interest and management of National Debt, 212, 946,000/. ; New Sinking Fund, 
7,760,000/. ; payments to U.S.A. Government, 3,304,000/. ; payments to 
Northern Ireland Exchequer, 6,635,000/. ; payments to other Consolidated 
Fund services, 4,084,000/.; Supply Services (Army, Navy and Air), 
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107,872,000Z. ; Civil and Revenue Votea (excluding Post Office) 360,828,000^. ; 
total ordinary expenditure, 693,419,000Z. The self-balancing expendi- 
ture amounted to 84,812,000^. (Post Office, 59,800,000/. ; Road Fund, 
26,512,000/.). 

The following were the principal items of the original estimates for Grant 
Services for the years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-3.5 ; — 



1PS2-83 

1933-34 

1934-35 


£000 

£000 

£000 

Exchequer contributions to Local Revenues . 

45,746 

45,911 

47,788* 

40,054 

47,578 

Education 

49,110* 

Agriculture (including Land Settlement Grants and 
Loans and the Development Fund) 

4,197 

4,685 

5,841 

Health Services 

162 

149 

152 

Housing . 

15,268 

15,691 

16,016 

Police (voted grants additional to payments through 
Local Taxation Accounts) 

11,182 

2,750 

11,809 

11,464 

Road Fund 

— 

— 

Unemployment Grants and Loans 

4,150 

4,900 

5,150 

Miscellaneous 

1,820 

1,719 

4,087 

Total . 

134,380 

182,152 

185,842 


‘ Excluding pensions. 


II. Taxation. 

The net receipts from the principal branches of taxation, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland (reserved taxes), were as follows in the years stated : — 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Customs 1 

Excise! 

Estate, 

&c. 

Duties 1 

Stamps 1 

Land Tax, 
Land 
Value'', 
Duties 

1 Income 

I'ax 

Sur- 

Tax 

1988-29 

19S9>80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 33 

Thous. £ 
119,880 
120,958 
121,785 
135,726 
167,196 

Thous £ 
169,879 
153,968 
162,135 
147,184 
148,978 

Thous. £ 1 Thous. £ 
81,021 80,134 

79,234 1 25,258 

88,098 1 20,385 

64,686 1 17,130 

76,264 1 19,059 

Thous. £ 
838 

879 

840 

881 

788 

1 Thous. £ 
i 237.274 ; 
I 237,878 ’ 
255,839 
! 288,885 
i 250,560 

Thous. £ 
56,214 
66,624 
67,657 
77,083 
60,310 


I The principal items included in these branches of revenue are shown on pages 82-8 
above. The exciee receipts Include receipts from Motor Vehicle Duties. 


Income Tax . — The gross amount of income brought under the review 
of the Inland Revenue Department in the year ended April 6, 1932, in 
Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland, was 3,391,302,421/. ; in 1932-33 it was 
estimated to be approximately 8, 200,000, OOOL The income on which tax 
was actually received in 1931-32, after allowing for exemptions and 
reliefs, was 1,824,474,024/., and the estimated amount for 1932-33 was 

1.200.000. 000/. The estimated number of incomes in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland above the effective exemption limit in 1932-33 was 

8.000. 000; the number actually chargeable with tax was estimated at 

3.600.000. 

Prior to April 6, 1916, incomes not exceeding 1607. were exempt from 
Income Tax, and from April, 1915, to April, 1920, incomes not exceeding 
130/. were exempt. The graduation of the tax on incomes in excess of these 
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limits was effected by means of differential rates and by various abatements 
and reliefs (for wife, children, etc.) granted in the lower ranges of incomes 
only. 

Under the new system of graduation introduced by the Finance Act, 
1920, personal allowances of 136i. assessable income (« 160Z. earned income) 
for unmarried persons and 225Z. (** 260/. earned income) for married persons, 
and allowances for children, dependent relatives, etc., were granted to all 
taxpayers irrespective of the amount of their total income. The effect of the 
increase in the earned income relief (from one-tenth to one-sixth) by the 
Finance Act, 1925, was to increase the personal allowances, in the case of 
earned tricornes, to 162/. and 270/. respectively. The Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1931, reduced the personal allowances, in terms of assessable income, to 100/. 
for unmarried persons, and 150/. for married persons. At the same time the 
earned income relief was increased to one-fifth, so that in the case of earned 
income the allowances became 125/. and 187/. 10.^. respectively. Tax is charged 
on the first 175/. of taxable income at half of the standard rate/ and on the 
remainder at the standard rate of tax, which has varied as follows: — 


1923-24 and 1924-26 
1925-26 to 1929-30 
1930-31 

19.31-32 to 1938-34 
1934-35 


4.?. 6d. in the £. 
4.S. ,, 

4.?. 6d. , , 

bs. ,, 

4s. 6d. ,, 


The gross income brought under review in 1931-32 was distributed as 
follows : — 


Profits from the ownership of Lands 49,400,000 

„ ,, Houses .... 431,913,637 

Profits from the occupation of lands 47,900,000 

„ British and other Government securities . . 180,696,190 

,, businesses, professions, and certain interest . 1,268,692,074 

Salaries of OflBces and employments (including Manual 

wage-earners) ........ 1,412,700,620 


3,183,476,146 


Total income from abroad amounted in 1931-32 to 116,867,285/., and in 
1932-33 to 113,744,069/. 


The gross income from the ownership of lands and houses in 1931-32 was 
distributed as follows : — 


- 

England 

Scotland 

N, Ireland 

QL Britain and 
N. Ireland 

Lands, etc. . . i 

Bouses, etc. . 

£ 

41,800,000 

S94,4h9,248 

£ 

6,000,000 1 
, 34,447,504 ' 

£ 

2,100,000 

2.976.825 

£ 

49,400,000 

431,918,637 


Sur~tax. — Sur-tai is payable by persons with incomes exceeding 2,000/. 
per year (prior to 1914-16, 5,000/. per year; from 1914-15 to 1917-18, 3,000/. 
per year, and in 1918-19 and 1919-20, 2,500/. per year). 

As part of a general scheme for the simplification of the Income Tax, 
the Finance Act, 1927, merged the Super-tax into one tax with the Income 

4 Prom 1920-21 to 1929-80, tax was charged on the first 225/. at half the standard rate. 
For IQSO^Sl tax was charged on the first 260/. at four-ninths of the standard rate. From 
1981*82 tax was charged on the first 176/. at half the standard rate. 
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Tax having the same basis of assessment and payable, under the name of 
Sur-tax, as a deferred instalment of Income Tax on the lat January in the 
year following the year of assessment. The Sur-tax was payable for the first 
time in respect of the year 1928-29 on January 1, 1930. Net receipt from 
Sur-tax in 1932-33, was 60,310, 344Z. (77,083,198Z. in 1931-32). 

Local Taxation Grant . — In accordance with various Acts passed between 
1888 and 1911, there are paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the Local 
Taxation Accounts of England and Scotland, sums equivalent to the 
proceeds (in some cases, of the year 1908-9, and in other cases of the current 
year) of certain excise licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and 
part of the probate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also payable. 

The total payments made to the Local Taxation Account for England 
and Wales in 1930-31 was 326,7367., including 265,8217. in relief of rates 
and 49,7997. under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1923. Scotland received a 
total of 30,8987. 

It was estimated that national taxation per head of population amounted 
in 1930-81 to 167. 6s. 5d. (147. 165. 10c7. in 1929-30). In 1930-31 direct 
taxation amounted to 482,781,0007., and indirect taxation to 240,907,0007. 


III. National Debt. 

Borrowing by the State on the security of taxes was practised in Norman 
times, but the National Debt really dates from the time of William III. 
The acknowledged debt in 1689 was about 664,0007., on which the annual 
charge for interest and management was only 40,0007. At various subsequent 
dates the amounts were as follows (including the Irish debt throughout) : — 

Annual Annuities only 
charge, includ- (included in pre- 

Tear 

1727. Accession of George II. . 

1756. Commencement of Seven Years’ V 
1763. End 

1775. Commencement of American War 
1784. End 


Debti 

ing annuities 

vious colunin) 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

52 

2*4 

0-2 

7ar 76 

2-8 

02 

, 133 

6 U 

05 

. 127 

4-7 

0-5 

243 

9-5 

1*4 

the capital value of terminable 

annuities. 





Gross debt 

Interest on 




including 

Annual Annuities 




terminable 

charge * (included in pre- 

Year 


Dobti 

annuities 

vious column) 


Million £ Million £ 

Million £ Million £ 

1798. 

Commencement of French Wars . 

248 


9-7 

1-3 

1815. 

End ,, ,, „ 

861 


32-6 

1-9 

1817. 

Consolidatiou of English and Irish 






Exchequers .... 

839 


81-6 

2-0 

1864. 

Commencement of Crimean War 

775 

802 

27*4 

3*9 

1857. 

find ,, „ 

Commencement of Boer War 

808 

837 

28-6 

4-0 

1899. 

599 

635 

28*2 

7-3 

1903. 

End ,, „ 

743 

798 

27-0 

6-5 

1914. 

Commencement of European War 

678 

708 

24-5 

8*2 

1927. 

(March 81) ... . 

7,640 

7,663 

878-6 (1926-27) 

0-4 

1928. 

7,618 

7,631 

878-8 (1927-28) 

0-4 

1929. 

,, .... 

7,608 

7,021 

369-0 (1928-29) 

0-4 

1980. 

M .... 

7,584 

7,696 

7,583 

855-0 (1929-30) 

0*4 

1981. 

,, .... 

7,571 

359-7 (1930-31) 

0*4 

1982. 

M .... 

7,686 

7,648 

822*0 (1981-82) 

0*4 

1983. 

„ .... 

7,848 

7,860 

808-5 (1932-33) 

0-4 


1 These amounts do not include the capital value of terminable annuities. 

2 Including Interest, Management and New Sinking Fund. 
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The following statement shows the total amount of the Gross Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 1933 : — 


Liabilities : Million £ 

Funded Debt S,37G-3 

Estimated Capital Liability of Terminable Annuities . 11 ’9 

Unfunded Debt 4,S79-6 


7,767-8 

Bonds tendered for Death Duties .... 124-0 


Other Capital Liabilities . - 

Total Gross Liabilities 

Assets : £ 

Suez Canal Shares, market value (March 81, 1928) 65 6 

Other Assets 1 347 '8 


Exchequer Balances at the Banks of England and Ireland 


Million £ 


7,648-8 

215*9 


7,t59 7 


£ 

413*4 

5*7 


The amount of debt provision issued in 1932-33 for interest and management was 
282,169,550L 

The net increase in the aggregate gross liabilities of the State in 1932-33 was 
211,775,6941. 


1 Excluding advances from votes of credit to Dominions, Allied Powers, Ac., and other 
war assets. The amount of loans remaining unjMiid at March 31, 1933, was : loans owing 
by Allies, 2,234*7 million ; Colonies, 114*2 million ,* loans for relief and reconstruction, 29*7 
million ; other debts, 4*6 million ; total 2,384*2 million. 


IV. Local Taxation. 

The estimated rates collected by local authorities in 1932-33 are; — 
England and Wales 146,250,000^., Scotland, 18,574,382/. For 1931-32 the 
amounts collected were England and Wales, 148,280,000/., Scotland, 
16,915,000/. In addition to the block grants under the Local Government 
Act, 1929, local authorities receive other large Government grants, e,g. from 
the Board of Education for purposes of education, from the Home Office for 
police expenses, from the Ministry of Health for housing, from the Road 
Fund for highways. Total Government grants to local authorities amounted 
in 1931-32 to 134,160,000/. for England and Wales, and 19,595,791/. for 
Scotland. The General Exchequer grant for Scotland in 1982-33 was 
6,318,666/. 

In England and Wales the average amount of the rates per pound of assessable value 
was 6s. 8J(^. in 1913-14, llj. IJt/. in 1931-82, and 10«. lOcf. in 1982-33. In Scotland the 
average amount of the rates in 1932-33 was 9#. lirf. 

The gross debt of the County of London on February 28, 1984, amounted to 124,025,848/. 
The proposed rate for 1933-34 was 6<. 3^c/., and for 1934-35 is 6s. The estimated 

total of expenditure for 1932-33 was 6,824,955/., and the estimated gross expenditure on 
rate accounts was 29,584,030/, 


Defence. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is responsible for the co-ordination 
of naval, military, and air policy. Of this Committee the Prime Minister 
is ex-officio President, and ne has power to call for the attendance at its 
meetings of any naval or military officers, or of other persons, with ad- 
ministrative experience, whether they are in official positions or not. The 
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usual members are the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, for War and 
Air, the Colonies, India, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Chief of the Air Staff, Directors of the Intelligence Departments 
of the War Office and the Admiralty. During 1923 a Cabinet Committee 
inquired into the co-ordination of the policy and administration of defence. 
As the result of its re[>ort a standing sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has been appointed, with a Cabinet Minister as Chairman, 
the heads of the three services and representatives of the Foreign Office and 
Treasury as members, for the purpose of correlating defensive policy. Three 
further sub-committees have since been appointed, one composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services of Navy, Army and Air, to furnish the Cabinet 
or the main committee with expert advice on problems of defence, the second 
sub-committee deals with man-power, and the third, the principal supply 
officers* sub-committee, with the provision of munitions and supplies in time 
of war. At the beginning of 1927 an Imperial Defence College was founded 
to educate selected officers of the three services in working together in the 
solution of problems of Imperial Defence and to carry out detailed studies 
for the main committee. 


I. Army. 

The land forces of the United Kingdom consist of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army, and the Reserve Forces. The British troops of the Regular 
Army serve both at home and overseas and are commonly referred to as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the Indian Army or Native Army, 
and to the Local Forces in certain British Colonies and Dependencies, the 
personnel of which is native with a proportion of British officers. 

The Regular Army, whether at home or abroad, except India, is paid 
for by the Imperial Exchequer (although certain Dominions pay contri- 
butions towards its upkeep) ; India pays a contribution towards the cost 
of troop at home owing to these serving as a dep6t for the regular 
troops in India. The Imprial Exchequer pays for Indian and Colonial 
troops serving outside their own countries. The Territorial Army serves 
only at home in peace time, but as the supreme position of the British 
Navy in Home Waters has practically eliminated all risk of invasion, 
members of the Territorial Army are now asked to accept liability for 
service overseas in time of war, subject to the consent of Parliament. 
As from October 1, 1932, the entire responsibility for manning the Coast 
Defences at home has been entrusted to the Territorial Army. The rank 
and file for both Regular Army and Territorial Army are obtained by 
voluntary enlistment. The Reserve Forces consist of the Army Reserve, 
the Supplementary Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Reserve, 
the Militia and the Channel Islands and Colonial Militia, and the Terri- 
torial Reserve. The Army Reserve is composed of men who have completed 
their period of colour service with the Regular Army ; its strength on 
January 1, 1934, was 120,467. The Supplementary Reserve of Officers and 
the Supplementary Reserve were created in August, 1924, with establishments 
of 2,489 and 20,639 respectively , for the purpose of supplying officers and 
technicians to the army on mobilisation. The strength of the Supplementary 
Reserve on January 1, 1984, was 19,029. The Militia, which is intended to 
serve as a supply source to the Regular Army after the Army Reserve is 
exhausted, is in process of reconstruction. The Channel Islands and 
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Colonial Militia consist of the Channel Islands Militia, the Malta Militia, 
the Bermuda Militia, and the Isle of Man Volunteers. The Territorial 
Reserve is in process of formation. 

Service is for 12 years, with permission to extend to 21 years in certain 
circumstances. Of the original 12 years, from 8 to 9 are spent ‘ with the 
colours,’ i.g.j on permanent service, and the remainder of the time in the 
Army Reserve ; the majority of the men serve for 7 years with the colours 
and 5 years in the Army Reserve, which is the rule for infantry other than 
the Foot Guards. Men enlist between 18 and 25 years of age. 

For purposes of training and command the fighting troops are for the moat 
part organised in divisions, which consist of 3 infantry brigades, divisional 
artillery and engineers, together with the necessary auxiliary services. The 
cavalry is organised in brigades. The infantry brigades are composed of 
4 battalions, the cavalry brigades of 3 regiments. Each infantry bat- 
talion has 1 machine gun company of 16 guns, and the battalion is provided 
with anti-tank guns. The organisation of the Territorial Army is analogous 
to that of the Regular Army, and it consists of 14 divisions, composed of 
infantry, artillery, engineers, and auxiliary services, and of the mounted 
brigades, chiefly composed of yeomanry During 1933 further experiments 
were made in the process of mechanising the Army. The experimental 
mechanised brigades, composed of artillery, infantry and tanks carried out 
extensive tests. 

For purposes of command Great Britain is divided up into six 
‘ commands ^and the London and Northern Ireland Districts. The commands 
are (1) Aldershot, of very limited area, (2) Eastern, including the eastern 
and southern counties, (3) Northern, including the northern midlands and 
north-eastern counties, (4) Scottish, (6) Southern, including the southern 
midlands and south-western counties, (6) Western, including Wales, 
Lancashire and north-western counties. These commands (except the 
Aldershot command) are divided up into Territorial Recruiting districts for 
the Regular Army. The Eastern, Northern, Scottish, Southern, and 
Western command.^ and the London District each include from 1 to 4 
Territorial mounted brigades, and 2 or 3 Territorial divisions. There 
are normally two Regular divisions in the Aldershot, one Regular division 
in the Eastern, one in the Southern command and one in the Northern 
command. At the head of each command is a general officer (styled the 
General-Officer Commanding-in-ChieO. He is assisted by a general-officer 
of lower rank who is responsible for questions of administration apart from 
training and defence questions. 

The land forces are administered by an Army Council which is 
composed of the Secretary of State for War, who is its President ; the 
heads of the departments into which the War Office is primarily divided, 
and the permanent Secretary of the War Office. The Territorial Army is 
to a large extent administered by County Associations over which the War 
Office merely maintains a general control as regards expenditure. 

The principal military educational establishments are the Royal Military 
Academy, educating youths to be officers in the artillery and the engineers, 
the Royal Military College whence officers are obtained for cavalry and 
infantry, the Senior Officers’ School, which trains officers for command, and the 
Staff College, which trains officers for the staff. The Officers' Training Corps 
in two divisions representing respectively the universities and public schools, 
is intended to provide officers for the Territorial Army, and for the Regnlar 
Army on expansion. 

Tile estimated expenditure for the army for the year 1934-85 amounted 
(March, 1984) to 39, 600, COOL 
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The total personnel charged to British votes for 1933-34 was 141,270, of 
whom 139,089 were British troops, 2,231 were Colonial and Native Indian 
troops. There were in India 57,665 British troops, so that the total estab- 
lishment of the Regular Army in 1934-35 was 141,270 4-57,665 *= 
198,935. The strength of the Territorial Force on January 1, 1934, was 
6,771 officers and 127,672 other ranks. 

The distribution of Regular troops, except in India, was as follows : 


Home . 





. 110,089 

Bermuda 





409 

Jamaica 





001 

Gibraltar 





2,608 

Malta 





3,270 

Cyprus 





ISO 

Egypt . 





. 10,001 

Sudan . 





1,686 

Palestine 





1,967 

Aden . 





210 

Mauritius . 





120 

Ceylon 





257 

Malaya 





2,322 

China 





7,472 


Total 




. 141,270 


ir. Navy. 

The British Navy is a permanent establishment, governed by the Board of 
Admiralty, The First Lord of the Admiralty is the Cabinet Minister 
responsible for the Navy. 

The duties of the Admiralty are grouped under the two headings of 
Operations and Maintenance. The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval 
Staff and the Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, have charge and direction of 
the Operations Division. This Division is concerned with Naval policy and 
the general direction of operations, war operations in Home waters and 
elsewhere, strategy, tactics, the development and use of material, in- 
cluding types of vessels and weapons, and with trade protection and anti- 
submarine considerations. The four members of the Board who are in charge 
of the Maintenance Division are the Second Sea Lord and Chief of the 
Personnel ; the Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy ; the Fourth Sea 
Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport ; and the Civil Lord. The 
Parliamentary Secretary and the Permanent Secretary are concerned with 
Finance and Admiralty business. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922, which relates to the British Navy and 
the Navies of the United States, France, Italy, and Japan, so far as it 
concerns capital ships, defines for each Power what her replacement tonnage 
shall be, fixing the maximum displacement of such ships at 35,000 tons, 
and their heaviest armaments at the 16 in, gun. 

By the London Treaty of 1930 it was agreed to defer replacement of 
capital ships until after 1936. In the meantime, certain ships were dis- 
carded without replacement. 

Cruisers, which the Washington Treaty had restricted to a standard 
displacement of 10,000 tons and guns not above 8 inches in calibre, are dealt 
with in Pan III of the Treaty, to which only the Biitish Empire, the 
United States and Japan subscribed. Definite limits are assigned to the 
cruiser tonnage which may be maintained by these three countries during 
1931-86 in two categories, (a) cruisers armed with guns of more than 6*1 inch 
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calibre, and {b) those armed with guns of 6*1 inch calibre or less. Destroyer 
and submarine tonnage, which had remained unaffected by the Washington 
Treaty, is also restricted by the same section of the Treaty. In the period 
1931-36, each of the three fleets concerned is allowed 52,700 tons of 
submarines. 

Washington Treaty restrictions concerning aircraft carriers remain in 
force, but tlie construction of any such vessels of 10,000 tons or less dis- 
placement mounting a gun above 6T inch calibre is forbidden to all five of 
the signatory powers. 

Under the 1981-32 Estimates there are completing 2 cruisers of 7,000 
tons {Amphion, Ajax), 1 of 5,200 tons {Arcthusa), 1 flotilla leader, 8 des- 
troyers, 4 sloops and 3 submarines. 

Under the 1932-33 Estimates there are under construction 2 cruisers of 
7,000 tons {ApoHoy Phaeton)^ 1 of 5,200 tons [Galatea], 1 flotilla leader, 8 
destroyers, 4 sloops, 3 submarines, 1 river gunboat, 1 destroyer depot ship, 

1 boom defence vessel, and 2 tenders. 

Under the 1933-34 Estimates there have been laid down or authorised 

2 cruisers of 9,000 tons [Minotaur, Polyphc/mus) and 1 of 5,200 tons [Penelope), 
1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 3 submarines, 5 sloops, and some smaller 
craft. 

Under the 1934-35 Estimates there arc to be built 3 cruisers of 9,000 
tors and 1 of 5,200 tons ; 1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 1 aircraft carrier, 3 
submarines, 6 sloops, 1 net-layer, 1 surveying vessel, and some smaller 
craft. 

The Navy Estimates amounted to 50,476,300/. net for 1932-33; to 
53,570,000/. net for 1933-34 ; and for 1934-35 to 56,550,000/. 

The number of officers, seamen and marines borne on January 1, 
1914, was 144,871, The estimates for 1934-35 provide for a total personnel 
of 92,338 (excluding 884 Royal Marine Police). 


Summary of the British Fleet. 

With the disappearance from the lists of all capital ships armed with 
guns of less than 15 inch calibre, the general tendency is to classify 
them as pre-Jutland and post-Jutland types. Of the last-named the 
only representatives at present are the Nelson and Rodney, though the 
Hood embodies in her design certain modifications based on war 
experience. 

The following summary of the more important units will illustrate the 
present position. 


Completed by end of 


Class. 





1931 

1932 

1933 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers . 

15 

15 

15 

Cruisers 

62 

52 

50 

Aircraft Carriers 

7 ! 

7 

7 

Flotilla leaders and Destroyers . 

150 

168 

162 

Submarines 

52 

55 

62 
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Skips and vessels of the Dominions are included in the above tabic and in 
the following paragraph. See notes following the ship lists. 

Of the 37 monitors which existed in 1919, three still survive. There are 
11 seagoing depot and repair ships, 30 sloops, 27 minesweepers (mostly laid 
up in reserve), 12 surveying vessels, and a large number of smaller craft, 
such as gunboats, patrol boats, drifters and trawlers. 

In the following tables the ships are grouped in classes according to 
type. The dates of the Naval Estimates under which they were sanctioned 
are given in certain cases, but, with reference to the capital ships affected by 
the Washington and London Treaties, the years are substituted in which 
they are due for replacement if desired. 


Battleships and Baitle Cruisers. 


4* 

PI 


■4^ 

a 

Armour 





2 

O 

II 

Pi 

Name 

standard 

Displacemc 

1 

a 

D 

o 

bO 

m 

Main Armament 


Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 
or Shaft 
Horse-pow 

i 



Tons 

Inches 

ncbes 





Knots 

.fl37 

Queen Elizabeth 

\ 








.939 

Valiant . 









.987 

Warspite . 

Vsi.loo 

13 

11 

8 15in. ; 12 Gin. ; 

4 

2 

76,000 

25 

.937 

Barham 



4in. AA 




.987 

Malaya 

j 








.987 

Royal Sovereign 

'i 








.988 

Royal Oak 









941 

Ramillies . 

>29,150 

13 

11 

8 15in. ; 12 Gin. ; 

4 

2 

40,000 

23 

987 

Resolution 

1 



4in. AA 




.937 

Revenge . 

J 








1940 

L989 

Renown i . 
Repulse i . 

} 32,000 

0 

9 

6 16ln. ; 15 4in. ; 
4in. AA 

4 

a 

112,000 

29 

1941 

Hoodi . , 

42,100 

12 

15 

8 15iD. ; 12 5-5in. ; 

4 

G 

144,000 

31 





4in.AA 




^aval 

Estl- 

iiatea 










19J2— 

1928 

/Nelson 
\ Rodney 

88,600 

38,900 

}14 

11 

9 16in. ; 12 Gin. ; 
4 7in. AA 

6 

2 

45,000 

23 

1910- 

1911 

1 Brisbane ■ . 

5,120 

3 

00 

2 

"S 

8 Gin. ; 1 Sin. AA 


2 

25 000 

95 





09 






1911- 

1912 

1 Adelaide • . 

5,100 

3 

2 

9 Gin. ; 1 Sin. AA 


2 

25,000 

25 





X 

00 






1914- 

1915 

f Constance . 

\ Castor 

j 8,920 

3-4 

2 

S 

JQ 

4 Gin. ; 2 31n. AA 


2-4 

40,000 

29 












C Caledon 



« 






War 

4 Calypso 
[.Caradoc 

V 4,180 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 Gin. ; 2 Sin. AA 


8 

40,000 

39 





X 







^ Cattle Cmiaers. 


• Royal Australian Navy, 
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Cruisers, 





« 1 

Armour i 



si 

•0 




Standard 

Displaceme 


. .1 



Indicated 
or Shaft 
Horse-pow 

1 

ssl 

H 

Name 


Belt 

Big Guns 

Main Armament 

fe 

rt 

ou 

i 




Tons 

nches 

inches 




Knots 


/Cardiff 










Coventry 

Curlew 










Cairo 




» 





War 

Colombo 
Capetown . 


4,200- 
r 4,290 


'a; 

5 6in. ; 2 Sin. AA 

8 

40,000 

29 


Calcutta 

Ceres. 

Carlisle 



JS 

w 








Vcuragoa 


> 







War 

Danae 

Dauntless . 
Dragon 









Despatch . 
Diomede ‘ . 


^ 4,850 

3 

2 

.2 

6 Oin. ; 3 4in. AA 

12 

40,000 

29 


Delhi 

Dunedin * . 










^Durban 




K 

s 





War 

f Enterprise 
\ Emerald 


7,580 

7,550 

} * 

2 

iS 

OQ 

7 6ln. ; 8 4in. A A 

16 

80,000 

88 


r Effingham . 


9,770 


00 

•o 





War 

1 Frobisher . 

I Hawkins 
Vindictive 


9,860 

9,800 

9,998 

}• 

.2 

2 

OQ 

00 

7 7-5ln. ; 8 4in. AA 
(Vindictive, only 

6 7*5in,) 

6 

55,000- 

65,000 

29-80 

921- 

> Adventure * 


6,740 

8 

•o 

s 

4 4*7in. 

_ 

40,000 

27-76 

1922 

) 



3 

CQ 





/Berwick 


9,750 








Cornwall 


9,760 

1 







Cumberland 


9,750 







.924- 

- Kent . 


9,850 

\ - 

8 

8 8in ; 4 4in. AA 

8 

80,000 

81-5 

1926 

Suffolk 


9,800 

1 







Australia* . 


9,870 








Vcanberra* . 


9,850 

) 







r Devonshire . 


9,750 







926- 

I London 


9,750 







1926 

1 Shropshire . 


9,780 

1 







V Sussex. 


9,730 


3 

8 8ln. ; 4 4in. AA 

8 

80,000 

82-25 

.926- 

f Dorsetshire . 


9,900 







1927 

\ Norfolk 


9,850 

J 






i926- 

1927 

^York . 


8,260 

\ 






1927— 

1928 

^ Exeter . 


8,890 

r 

8 

6 8in. ; 4 iin.AA 

6 

80,000 

82 

1929- 

1930 

^Leander 


7,140 

1 






1980- 

1931 

r Achilles . 

•< Neptune 


7,080 

7,000 

1 

1 

8 6in. ; 4 4in. AA 

8 

72,000 

88-5 

(.Orion . 


7,000 








New Zealand Division. » Cruiier-Minelayer. • Royal AuatraUan Nary, 
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Aircraft Carriers. 


00 

{* c4 

-a 

w 

Naue 

Standard 

Displacement 

Armour 

1 » 

1 ^ 
is ! ® 

W 1 ^ 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

lubes 

Indicated 
or Shaft 
riorse-powL-r 

■c 

K 

rt 



Tons 

inches 

inches 






C Furious 

22,450 


_ 

10 5*5in. ; 3 4in. AA 1 




War 

< Glorious 

1 Courageous 
Hermes 

} 22,500 

— 

- 

16 4'7in. AA -I 

— 

90,000 

30*5 

War 

10,850 

_ 


6 5’5in. ; 8 4in. A A 

_ 

40,000 

25 

War 

Eagle » 

22,600 

— 

— 

9 Cin. ; 5 4in. AA 

— 

50,000 

24 

War 

Argus 

14,4.50 

— 

— 

6 4in. A A 

— 

20,000 

20 

1925— 

1926 

1 Albatross *. 

4,800 

— 

— 

4 4-7in. AA 

— 

12,000 

21 


‘ The Eagle was built as the AlmirAnte Cochrane, battleship, for Chile, but was 
taken over in an early stage by the British Navy and completed for her present use. 

• Royal Australian Navy. 


The destroyers of the British Fleet are of tlie following clas.se.s : flotilla 
leaders, 1330-1800 tons, 34-36'5 knots, 18 (including 2 An.'?tralian) ; 
R class, 900 tons, 9 ; S class, 930-1075 tons, 30 (including 5 Australian and 
2 Canadian) ; V class, 1300-1350 tons, 63 (including 4 Australian) ; A 
class (1170-1350 tons), 12 (including 2 Canadian) ; B class (1360 tons), 8; 
C and D classes (1,375 tons), 12. 

The submarines are of eight successive classes. H class (410 tons surface 
displacement) 12; L class (760-845 tons), 15; X class (242.5 tons) 1; 0 
class (1311-1475 tons), 9; Parthian and Eainbow class (1475 tons), 9; 
Swordfish class (640 tons), 4; Thames class (1805 tons), 1 ; Porpoise class 
(minelaying, 1500 tons), 1. 

Dominion Navies. — When Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe made a tour 
of the Dominions with the object of arriving at an understanding wdth the 
Governments on the naval defence of the Empire, his report to the Government 
of Australia emphasized the desirability of the Commonwealth becoming self- 
contained in regard to shij)buihling and the manufacture of guns, mountings, 
explosives, and aircraft, but no action of much importance has been taken on 
the proposals. The Imperial Cabinet (July, 1921) left on record its view that 
co-operation among the constituent parts of the Empire was necessary, but 
that the details must be left to the Dominion Parliaments. So far the only 
one of Lord Jellicoe’s main recommendations to be carried into effect has 
been the reorganisation of the Royal Indian Marine on a naval basis. 
Its effective strength at present is limited to 4 sloops, 2 patrol vessels, a 
surveying vessel and a trawler for target towdng. A fifth sloop is under 
construction. 

The Royal Australian Navy, in addition to the 4 cruisers and 1 aircraft 
tender named in the list above, has 2 flotilla leaders, 9 destroyers, and 
a few other vessels. 

New Zealand, in addition to the Diomede and Dunedin, has the obsolete 
light cmiser Philomel as a training ship, and a mine-sweeping trawler for 
instructional purposes. 
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The Royal Canadian Navy has 3 mine-sweeping trawlers, 2 destroyers of the 
A class {Skeena and Saguenay), which were delivered from England in 1980-31 , 
and 2 older destroyers of the ‘ S ’ type {Ghamplain and Vancouver). 

Newfoundland has a transport built in 1925, the Caribou, which is 
employed under the Railways Department. 


III. Air Force. 

In May, 1912, the Royal Flying Corps first came into existence. On 
January 2, 1918, an Air Ministry was formed, and the control of the 
Royal Air Force was vested in an Air Council analogous to the Army Council. 
The Air Minister was given the status of a Secretary of State and became 
President of the Council. In April, 1918, the naval and military wings 
were amalgamated, under the Ministry of the Air, as the Royal Air 
Force. 

The Force consists of the Royal Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the 
Air Force Special Reserve, the Auxiliary Air Force, the Auxiliary Air Force 
Reserve, and the Territorial Air Force. The establishment of the Royal Air 
Force for the year 1934-35 is 31,000 exclusive of those serving in India, who 
are paid for by the Government of India. During 1922 the Air Ministry took 
over control of Iraq and Palestine, and in January, 1928, of Aden. 

The Air Force is organised into commands as follows : — 

I. United Kingdom : {a) Inland Area, (6) Coastal Area, {c) Irish Wing, 

(d) Cranwell, (e) Halton. 

TI. Overseas : («) Middle East Area, (d) Iraq, (c) India, (d) Mediterranean, 

(e) Palestine. 

Areas are subdivided into groups and wings, a certain number of squadrons 
being allotted to each group or wing. Si^uadrona are subdivided into flights. 
In March, 1933, the establishment of the Royal Air Force was 94 squadrons, 
81 of which are regular squadrons and 8 Special Reserve or Auxiliary Air 
Force squadrons, while 5 are organised on a cadre basis. Each squadron is of 
12 aeroplanes, 56 squadrons were in Great Britain and 22 abroad, while 12 
squadrons and 8 flights, the equivalent of 16 squadrons, are provided 
for the fleet air arm. During 1923 a scheme for the expansion of the Air 
Force primarily for Home Defence was sanctioned. This scheme provides 
for an establishment of 52 squadrons for home defence, 39 of these being 
squadrons of the Koval Air Force, 6 being non-regular squadrons formed 
from the Auxiliary Air Force, and 7 being formed of the Special Reserve. 
During 1934 33 regular and 8 Auxiliary Air Force squadrons and 3 cadre 
squadrons will have been formed for Home Defence. In November, 1924, 
an Air Officer, conimanding-in-chief Air Defences of Great Britain, was 
appointed to organise and command the Air Forces allotted for Home 
Defence. These arc now divided into 8 sub-commands : the Fighting 
Area, with headquarters at Uxbridge ; the Wessex Bombing Area, with 
headquarters at Andover, and the Special Reserve and Auxiliary Air 
Force. 

The chief educational establishments of the Air Force are the Cadet 
College at Cranwell and the Staff College at Andover. The chief training 
depot is at Halton. There are also 3 flying training schools, 1 central 
flying school, and schools of gunnery, ballooning, army co-operation, photo- 
graphy and wireless. 
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The net Air Estimates for 1934'-35 amounted to 17,561,000Z. 

For 1934-35 the net sum allotted to Civil Aviation was 613,000^. The 
air routes maintained were London-Manchester, London-Amsterdam, London- 
Bnissels-Cologne, London -Paris and Cairo-Karachi. In January, 1932, a 
London-Cape Town service was opened. In February, 1933, a Royal Air 
Force machine established a long distance record of 5,340 miles on this route 
between Cranwell and Walvis Bay. Owing to the disaster to the airship 
RlOl, which was destroyed with all on board on its first flight to India, 
experiments on airships are in abeyance. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

General distribution of the surface i — 


Divisions 

Total surface 
(excluding 
water) 1933 

Rough 

1 grazing land 

1 (1933) 

Permanent 

pasruie 

(1933) 

Arable land 
(1933) 

England l 

Wales 1 

Scotland 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands (1922). ... 

Acres 

82.034.000 
5,099,000 1 

19.069.000 1 
141,000 

Acres 

3,671,000 

1 1,727,000 

10,441,000 
j 88,000 

Acres 

13,746,000 

2.124.000 

1.584.000 
23,000 

Acres 

8.631.000 
619,000 

8.030.000 
57,000 


1 England exclndes, and Wales includes Monmouth. 

2 No later figures are available. 


Distribution of the cultivated area, and the number of live-stock in 
Great Britain : — 


- 

England and Wales 

j Scotland 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Cultivated area : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Com crops * . . . . 

4,247,810 

4,820,612 

995,798 

1,002,251 

Green crops • . , . . 

1,977,087 

2,096,821 

624,512 

584,405 

Hops 

16,681 

16,^95 

— 

— 

Small fruit • . . . . 

69,635 

69.979 

7,920 

8,582 

Orchards • .... 

247,304 

249,574 

1,000 

1,018 

Bare fallow .... 

438,888 

467,903 

6,475 

7,835 

Glover and rotation grasses 

2,410,508 

2,074,309 

1,611,463 

1,477,607 

Permanent pasture . 

15,839,676 

1 15,869,762 

1,676,054 

1,583,628 

Total 

25,206,082 

^ 25,119,048 

4,022,217 

4,613,708 


I Wheat, barley or here, oats, mixed corn, rye, beans, peas, 

8 Mainly potatoes, turnips and swedes, .mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, rape, vetches or 

tares. 

8 The figures for small fruit In all cases include small fruit in orchards. 
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1 England and Wales 

j Scotland 


June, 1932 

June, 1983 

! June, 1982 

1 

June, 1933 

Live Stock ; 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

riorses 

917,073 

902.688 

; 150,097 j 

149,483 

Cattle 

6,358,015 

6,620,188 

! 1,233,263 1 

1,293,637 

Sheep 

18,495,418 

18,089,878 

! 7,916,424 

7,811,144 

Pigs . . 

8,184,558 

3,069,148 

165,325 

167,028 


Details of the principal crops are given in the following table for 
England and Wales, and Scotland : — 


Acreage Thousand Acres. 


- 

Wheat 

Barley 

or 

Bere 

j Oats 

Beans * 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

and 

Swedes 

Mangold 

Hay 

England and 
Walet : 










1929 

1,830 

1,120 

1,854 

157 

133 

519 

699 

299 

6,220 

1930 

1,846 

1,020 

1,779 

1,662 

176 

134 

425 

671 

288 

6,646 

1931 

1,197 

1,029 

158 

132 

447 

621 

271 

6,604 

1932 

1,288 

961 

1,580 

154 

126 

504 

581 

230 

6,081 

1933 

1,6C0 

751 

1,495 

153 

186 

519 

555 

288 

6,865 

Scotland : 








1929 

51 

112’ 

889 

8 

0-3 

145 

871 

! 12 

676 

1980 

64 

101 

862 

8 

0-4 

12S 

878 

1*2 

581 

1981 

50 

88 

835 

.3 

0*4 

128 

861 

1-2 

688 

1932 

52 

60 

867 

3 

0-5 

149 

848 

1-1 

564 

1933 

78 

CO 

856 

3 

0-6 

158 

862 

1-4 

670 


Total Produce. 


England and 

1,000 

Qnatrs, 

1,000 

■ 1,000 
Qnatrs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Wales : 

Qnatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1929 

5,6fi0 

5,047 

3, 889 

10,499 

472 

281 

3,588 

8,303 

5,687 

6,386 

1930 

4,013 

9,502 

609 

257 

2,743 

7,931 

5,438 

4,629 

7,904 

1931 

4,418 

4,063 

8,856 

680 

236 

2,454 

6,978 

7,925 

1982 

6,006 

3,985 

8,719 

615 

198 

3,308 

7,542 

4,836 

6,885 

1933 

7,013 

3,203 

8,439 

505 

228 

3,478 

6,951 

4,186 

6,687 

Scotland : 










1929 

263 

521 

6,058 

12 

— 

1,155 

6,606 

25 

950 

1930 

264 

602 

4,477 

15 

— 

860 

5,822 

25 

019 

1931 

223 

888 ; 

I 4,251 

12 

— 

700 

5,488 

20 

998 

1932 

270 

842 

4,993 

12 

— 

1,142 

5,780 

22 

920 

1938 

417 

298 

4,648 

13 

— 

1,077 

5,006 

82 

895 

7t, Britain: 










1929 

5,918 1 

6,568 

16,557 

677 

281 

4,743 

14,909 

6,712 

6,286 

1980 

5,177 

4,891 

13,979 

484 

267 

8,608 

13,753 

6,468 : 

8,823 

1981 

4,641 

4,451 

13,107 

542 

236 

3,154 

12,416 

4,549 

8.918 

1982 

6,276 

7,430 

4,327 

18,712 

527 

198 

4,450 

13,322 

4,358 

4,168 

7,765 

1983 

3,601 

18,087 

618 

228 

4,565 

10,957 

6,582 


1 Figures for Scotland relate only to beans harvested as corn. 


The production of meat in Great Britain in 1923-24 was estimated at 
1,028,000 tons ; of milk, 1,350 million gallons. The value of produce sold off 
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the farms in 1923 (excluding produce consumed in farmers’ households) 
was estimated at 258,750,000^., namely i farm crops, 64,000,000^. ; live stock, 
95,000,000^. ; dairy produce, 79,000,000^. ; wool, 4,250,OOOZ. ; poultry and 
eggs, 13,600,000^. ; miscellaneous crops, 13,000,000/. 

For the quantities of cereals and live stock imported, see under 
Cmnmerce, 

The number of holdings in Great Britain (from 1 acre upwards) is given 
as follows : — 


Size of Holdings 

England and Wales 
(1933) 

Scotland 

(1932) 

Great Britain 
(1932) 

1— 5 acres 

5— 50 „ 

50—300 „ 

Over 300 acres 

()0,8d4 

177,492 

129,207 

11,870 

16,761 

33,829 

22,956 

2,366 

87,435 

212,497 

162,030 

14,418 

Total 

388,433 

75,911 

466,380 


In England arid Wales, the Ministry of Agriculture make grants for, and, 
to some extent, supervise vocational education and scientihc research in 
agriculture. The Board of Agriculture for Scotland dispenses certain grants 
for the development and improvement of agriculture, including agricultural 
education and research, in that country. Grants are also made, in respect 
of aCTicultural education and research, from the Development Fund set up 
by tne Development and Road Improvement Acts, 1909, and, as regards 
research, from the Empire Marketing Fund. In 1932-33, the grant voted 
to the Development Fund was 375,000/. 


II. Fisheries. 


Quantity and value of fish of British taking landed in Great Britain 
(excluding salmon, except that figures for England and Wales include sea- 
caught salmon and sea-trout) ; — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19331 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Tons 

714,556 

338,702 

Tons 
i 783,961 
; 309,987 

Tons 

731,010 

258,668 

Tons 

688,010 

287,685 

Tons 

683,296 

251,414 

G.B. (excluding shell-fish) , 

1,053,258 

1,093,948 

989,678 

975,551 

984,710 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

£ 

14,494,044 

4,672,916 

i £ 

14,161,940 
i 4,177,775 

£ 

12,242,834 

3,661,982 

£ 

11,350,654 

3,711,105 



£ 

11,315,711 

3,518,905 

G.B. (excluding shell-fish) . 

Value of ehell-flsh ^ 

19,166,960 

484,640 

18,339,715 

1 488,814 

16,904,316 

446,260 

15,061,759 

441,863 

14,734,616 

459,462 


1 ProvIsJonal figures. 
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Statistics for 1932 of fishing boats registered under Part IV of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 : — 



Boats on Register on 
December 81, 1932 

1 

Total 

Net 

Ton- 

Boats j 
employed 
at some 
time 

Estimated number of 
men and boys employed 
in sea-fishing 

- 

1 Number 


Sailing 

Steam 

Sc Motor 

Total 

nage 

during 

year 

Regular ■ 
fishermen 

Others 

England and 
Wales . 
Scotland . 

N. Ireland 

Isle of Man . 
Channel Islands 

1 1,818 
2,490 
621 
.SO 

97 

5,214 

3,284 

312 

77 

127 

7.032 

5,774 

933 

107 

224 

i 187,301 
86,116 
4,140 
606 
497 

' 6,633 

i 6,400 
: 501 

; 86 

219 

! 20,397 

21,350 
6021 
168 
221 

3,458 

1,863 

7121 

50 

177 

Totals . 

5,056 

9,014 

14,070 

278,660 

12,899 

51,7381 ; 

6,2591 


1 Excluding Londonderry. 

Imports and Exports of fish into and from the United Kingdom are given 
as follows. The imports represent fish of foreign taking or preparation, and 
are therefore not included in the table above giving fish of British taking 
landed in the United Kingdom ; — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19331 


Tons 

Tons 

Ton.s 

Tons 

Tons 

Imports (fresh, cured, canned) 

263,000 

262,000 

228,000 

207,000 

184,000 

Exports of United Kingdom pro- i 






duce (fresh, cured, salted, canned) 

414,000 

359,000 

272,000 

1 258,000 

199,000 

Ditto (cured or canned herrings only) 

302,000 

256,000 

184,000 

i 164,000 

132,000 

Re-exports (cured or canned fish of 





1 

foreign and colonial origin) , 

23,000 

20,(X>0 

1 14,000 

10,000 

1 7,000 


Provisional figures. 

Provision for fishery research is made on the votes for the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and the Fishery Board for Scotland. 


III. Mining and Mktals. 

General summary of the mineral production of Great Britain and the 
Isle of Man in 1931 and 1932 ; — 



1931 

1932 

Description of Mineral 


Value at the 


Value at the 

Quantity 

Mines and 
Quarries 

Quantity 

Mines and 
Quarries 

Arsenic (white) and arsenic 

Tons 

1 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

soot 

177 

2,198 

247 

5,470 

Barytes and Wither! te . 

1 45,570 

80,929 

15,240 

66,639 

88,469 

Calcspar .... 

17,411 1 

16,546 

12,478 

Chalk 

6,870,177 

478,655 

0,6.36,431 

413,102 

Chert and flint 

173,563 

89,867 

171,493 

89,085 
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Description of Mineral 

1931 

1932 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 

Quantity 

Value at/ the 
Mines 

Quarrp6 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 


China clay .... 

670,524 

69H.S21 

508,850 

567, 8o r 

China stone .... 

42,650 

50,756 

4.5,091 

69,087 

Clay and shale 

1.5,628,902 

1,433,434 

14,870,463 

1,353,989 

Coal 

219,458,951 

147,745,742 

208,733,140 

188,878,935 

Copper precipitate 

Dolomite for use a.s Re- 

109 

2,139 

90 

1,282 

fractory material 

845,592 

56.944 

288,584 

46,357 

Fireclay 

1,70.5,746 

614,711 

1,543,860 

530,166 

Fluorspar , . . . 

19,922 

17,822 

15,427 

11,772 

Gravel and sand . 

9,091,585 

1,518,644 

8,705,201 

1,341,201 

Gypsum 

754,895 

405,023 

995,422 

484,765 

Igneous rocks 

10,670,929 

8,652,720 

9,213,697 

3.021,078 

Iron ore and Ironstone 

7,625,860 

1,838,088 

7,828,190 

1,600,392 

Iron pyrites .... 

1,979 

1,054 

992 

567 

Lead ore (dressed). 

29,502 

191,1.58 

40,033 

242,300 

Limestone (other than chalk) 

13,353,535 

3,067,919 

1 12,017,643 

2,691,295 

Mica Clay .... 

23,588 

18,414 

21,057 

12,288 

Moulding and Pig-bed aand 

537,638 

97,890 

! 491,065 

80,997 

Oil shale .... 

1,732,746 

481,812 

1,368,590 

862,762 

Potters’ clay .... 

149,802 

126,288 

[ 129,741 

106,671 

Salt (brio© and rock) . 

1,886,252 

1,002,616 

1 2,204,908 

1,017,560 

Ganister and silica rock 

387,938 

140,268 

: 872,808 

139,982 

Band (glass making) 

67,882 

12,656 

1 87,508 

19,177 

Sandstone .... 

3, .321, 018 

1,610,742 

2,896,764 

1,827,021 

Slate 

242,807 

1,. 522, 1.59 

252,854 

1,481,811 

Tin ore (dressed) . 

920 

58,731 

2,025 

157,289 

Zinc ore (dressed) . 

409 

2,358 

8 

8 

Total (including minerals 
not specified) 

~ 

167,078,924 


165,075,277 


The metals obtainable from the ores produced in 1932 were: — 

61 tons, value 2,116/.; iron, 2,198,457 tons, 7,423,917/.; lead, *’^1,267 
tons, 872,468/.; silver, 16,043 oz., 1,193/.; tin, 1,337 tons, rdl,760/. ; 
zinc, 3 tons, 41/. ; total value, 7,981,530/. 

The total number of persons (including clerks and ' salaried persons) 
ordinarily employed at all mines in Great Britain un der the Coal and 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts at December 17. . 1982 was 836,744. 
The number of mines at work was 2,416; 657,217 p ersona (males) worked 
underground, and 175,389 males and 2,510 fema lea (including clerks 
and salaried persons) above ground. The number employed at (quarries 
under the Quarries Act was 63,484, of whom SO," /07 worked inside the 
quarries, and 23,777 outside. The number of quarries at work was 
6,184. 

Professor H. 8 . Jevons estimated the resou rces of British coal In 
1916, within 4,000 feet of the surface, at 197,000 m illion tons. 
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Coal raised in Great Britain, and coal, coke, and patent fuel 
exported : — 


i 

Year 

Coal raised 1 

Coal, Coke, 

Ac., exported 

Bunkers for 
j ships in 

1 foreign trade ^ 

Tone 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1029 i 
1080 
1031 
1982 
1033 ! 

257,906,802 

243,881,824 

219,458,951 

208,739,140 

173,238,109 , 
165,733,075 
147,745,742 ' 
138, 378,935 

64,401,021 

68,848,232 

45,908,570 

41,891,000 

42,147,882 

£ 

; 52,849,618 j 

40,209,080 
97,614,128 
34,271,483 
34,086,018 

1 Tons 

16,890,938 
15,616,691 
14,609,897 
14,209,237 
13,467,081 


1 Not Incltided in exports. 


In the year 1932, the coal available for consumption at home is estimated 
to have been 149,600,000 tons, some of the principal uses being: railways, 
for locomotive purposes, 11,700,000 tons; gas works, 16,370,000 tons; 
iron works, manufacture of pig iron, 6,660,000 tonn^f collieries (engine 
fuel), 12,040,000 tons; electricity generating stations, 9,810,000 tons; 
bnnkers for ships engaged in coastwise trade, 1,190,000 tons; general 
manufacturing and all other purposes, including domestic use, 86,460,000 
tons. 

The average number of wage^eamers in collieries in 1932 was 803,616 
(861,623 in 1931). 


1 Provisional tlgurei. 


Iron ore produced in and imported into Great Britain : — 


Iron or® produced 


Iron ore imported and retained 


Tear 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

1929 

13,216,000 

3,646,000 

5,689,000 

6,218,000 

1930 

11,627,000 

3,091,000 

4,138,000 

4.479,000 

1931 

7,626,000 

1,838,000 

2,119,000 

2,088,000 

1932 

7,328.000 

1,600,000 

1,795,000 

1,641,000 

1933 

1 

1 

1 

2,707,000 

2,368,000 


1 Not available. 


The exports of British iron ore are insignificant. Of the ore imported 
in 1983, 875,413 tons, valued at 722,3481., came from Spain, and 
306,681 tons (466,4681.) came from Algeria. Including ‘purjde ore,' the 
net quantity of iron ore available for the furnaces of Great Bntain in 1932 
was 9,347,000 tons. 
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Statistics of blast furnaces in operation : — 


Year 

Furnaces 
in Blast 

1 

Ore Smelted 

Pig-iron 

made 

1 Coal used 

1 

Pig Iron 
Exported 



Tons 

1 Tons 

1 Tons 

Tons 

1928 

1321 

15,914,000 

1 6,610,000 

i 12,700,000 

397,000 

1929 

1621 

19,149,000 

1 7,589,000 

14,610,000 

4.66,000 

1930 

, 761* 

16,009,000 

1 6,192,000 

11,690,000 

271,000 

1931 

, 73* 

9,944,000 

! 3.773,100 

7,110,000 

190,000 

1932 

65 3 1 

9,347,000 : 

; 3,574,000 

6,560,000 

121,000 


^ Deceuiber. 

• The averajjje number of furnaces in blast for the year was 123. 

• Average number. The nuin))er existing in January was 860. 


The total output of steel ingots and castings in 1932 was 7,002,800 tons 
(5,261,000 tons in 1931). 

The total output of finished steel products in 1932 was 4,424,000 tons 
(4,681,000 tons in 1931). The output of pig iron in 1933 was 4,123,600 
tons (3,673,000 tons in 1932). 

The following table summarises the provisional statistics relating to tlie 
Census of Production, 1930, for the principal industries : — 


Itulubtry 

Gros.s 

output 

Cost of 
materials 

No. of 
persons 
employed 
(average) 

Mechanical 

power 

available 

Coal mines 

£’000 

104,892 

£’000 

27,791 

925,415 

Thous. IT.P. 
3,55 M 

Non-metalliferous quarrie.s* . 

13,900 

2.683 

58,095 

19()-S 

Mechanical engineering . 

168,600 

70,387 

429,790 

1,004*1 

Shipbuilding 

57,10.3 

29,948 

123,077 

304*2 

Hardware • 

27,371 

13,197 

78,978 

73*7 

Paint, colour and vaniish 

18,773 

10,494 

20,616 

50*7 

Soap, candle and perfumery . 

28,074 

15,520 

25,840 

56*2 

Coke ; manuf. fuel ; by-products 

16, .550 

12,941 

16,217 

93*7 

Brewing and malting 

140,884 

20,611 

59,764 

109*4 

Woollen and worsted 

111,572 

71,548 

222,963 

496*6 

Textile finishing .... 

28,633 

9,932 

98,239 

295*3 

Clothing 

Leather* 

99,714 

54,235 

284,671 

39*8 

27,295 

19,8.58 

28,011 

7i>4 

Boot and shoe 

46,213 

26,204 

116,510 

51*9 

Building materials .... 

13,667 

6,176 

28,929 

57*8 

Building and contracting. 

181,312 

98,175 

452,118 

195*3 

Brick and fireclay .... 

19,888 

5,808 

70,217 

1 191*7 

Glass ... 

13,223 

5,208 

88,370 

70*2 

Printing, bookbinding* . 

105.101 

31,564 

231,828 

224*2 

Cocoa and confectionery . 

36,375 

19,681 

70,129 

82*8 

Railways 

63,162 

28,998 

228,452 

249*2 

Public utility service* 

76,252 

95,924 

105,273 

10,235*1 


» Not including state. 

• In Jading sheet ruetal and hollow-ware. 

• Excluding saddlery, and fancy leather goods. 

• IncludiaK printing and publication of newspapers, engiaving and kindred trades. 

• Gas, electricity and waterworks. 

For all industries the total consumption of coal and coke was as follows : 
1930, coal, 97,312,000 tons (111,660,000 tons, 1924 census) ; coke, 16,886,000 
tons (17,776,000 tons, 1924 census). 

The total consumption of electricity was 11,158*3 million units. 
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IV. Water Power, 

The available water-power resources of Great Britain are estimated to be 
900,000 B.H.P., of which 200,000 B. H.P. are developed (1922). 


Commerce. 

Value of the imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and foreign merchandise transhipped under bond) of the United 
Kingdom for five years : — 


Year 

Total 

Imports 

Exports of i 

British Produce 

Exports of 
Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 

1 Total Exports 

! 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1929 i 

1,220,765,300 | 

729,349,322 

109,701,828 

839,051,150 

1930 

1,043,975,261 j 

570,755,416 

86,83.5,409 

657,590,825 

1931 

861,252,638 

390, 621,. ^98 

63,867,549 

454,489,147 

1932 

701,670,061 ! 

365,024.008 

51,021,256 

416,045,264 

1933 ‘ 

675,847,365 

367,423,909 

i 

49,077,653 

416,601,462 


1 Piovlaional figures. 


The value of goods imported is generally taken to be that at the port 
and time of entry, Including all Incidental expenses (cost, insurance, and freight) 
up to the landing on the quay. For goods consigned for sale, the market value 
in this country Is required and recorded in the returns. This is ascertained from 
the declaration made by the importers, and is checked by the expert knowledge 
available in the Customs Department, with the help of current price-lists and market 
reports. For eximrts, the value at the port of shipment (including the charges of 
delivering the goods on board) is taken. Imports are entered as from the country 
whence the goods were consigned to the United Kingdom, whicli may, or may not, be 
the country whence the goods were last shipped. Exports are credited to the country 
of ultimate destination as declared by the exporters. 

Trade according to countries for the years 1932 and 1933 ; — 


Countries 


yoreign CountrUs : 
Europf and Coloniet— 
Husala (Soviet Union) 
Finland 
Bsthonia 


Value of Merchandise 
consigned from 
Countries in first 
column 

Expi'rts of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column 

Brltl.h Produce 

19S2 ; 

19831 

1932 

19331 

1932 i 19831 

Thons, M 1 Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ Thous. £ 

19,645 

11,783 

1,260 

17,436 

12,771 

1,217 

9,22;> 
2,263 
839 i 

3,‘2St 

2,846 

566 

1, 97 ! 973 

242 ’ 257 

! 61 1 1>6 


ProTiaional flgure.i. 
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Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to countries in first column 

Countries 

Countries in first 
column 

British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colouial Produce 


1932 

19 ,3 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

19331 


Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous, £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous, £ 

Latvia .... 

2,682 

2,641 

591 

1,002 

44 

188 

Lithuania .... 

1,882 

1,967 

393 

659 

16 

32 

Sweden .... 

18,424 

16,956 

6,886 

7,172 

667 

674 

Norway .... 

8,263 

6,955 

6,802 

5,552 

340 

261 

Iceland .... 

233 

27.3 

892 

581 

76 

54 

Denmark and Faroe Islands 

40,570 

35,424 

9,868 

11,796 

499 

477 

Poland .... 

6,184 

6,551 

2,001 

2,740 

668 

1,108 

9,778 

Germany .... 

80,499 

29,818 

14,574 

14,712 

10,812 

Netherlands 

22,029 

18,590 

12,106 

12,480 

2,383 

1,975 

Java .... 

Dutch Possessions in the 

4,717 

8,409 

2,458 

2,147 

47 

45 

Indian Seas . 

1,088 

1 01 S 

495 

370 

8 

6 

Dutch West India Islands 

5,291 

7,884 

140 

1K7 

13 

13 

Dutch Guiana 

28 

22 

134 

74 

2 

2 

Belgium .... 

16,023 

12,915 

8,678 

854 

8,836 

4,131 

4,089 

Belgian Congo. 

56 

29 

892 

18 

22 

Luxcmhurg . 

855 

366 

10 

15 

2 

1 

Prance 

19,070 

19,085 

18,446 

18,159 

8,382 

7,624 

Algeria .... 

1,120 

1,357 

1,173 

939 

10 

7 

Tunis .... 

672 

672 

194 

209 

12 

27 

French West Africa 

213 

91 

1,140 

1,188 

51 

52 

French Somaliland 

74 

76 

101 

83 

1 

1 

Madagascar 

294 

29,5 

56 

65 

1 

1 

Syria .... 

214 

130 

882 

924 

16 

29 

French Indo-China. 

181 

129 

149 

145 

2 

1 

French Pad tic Poss. 

5 

1 

122 

42 

7 

4 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

— 

1 

433 

219 

6 

6 

French W. India Islands 

1 

2 

83 

70 

1 

8 

French Guiana 

1 

2 

0 

5 

— 

— 

SwiUerland 

5,178 

5,218 

3,706 

3,947 

7S7 

634 

Portugal 

2,686 

2,726 

2,585 

8,501 

183 

120 

Azores .... 

99 

82 

31 

83 1 

1 

1 

Madeira . 

241 

187 

298 

814 

7 

8 

Portuguese West Africa . 

22 

5 

226 

241 ! 

9 

9 

Portuguese East Africa . I 

172 

88 

1,699 

1,588 

46 

42 

Portuguese Poss. in India 

81 

5 

117 

147 

2 

1 

Spain 1 

12,500 

11,275 

5,224 

4,494 

354 

214 

Canary Islands 

1,923 

1,8.54 

1,062 

1,076 

85 

54 

Spanish North Africa 

87 

104 

333 

874 

6 

5 

Spanish West Africa 


— 

84 

45 

4 

5 

Italy 

10,763 

9,234 

8,639 

9,050 

780 

883 

Libya .... 

1 

2 

66 

54 

8 

4 

Italian East Africa 

19 

4 

17 

43 

— 

— 

Austria .... 

1,091 

1,206 

945 

878 

227 

224 

Hungary .... 

1,082 

1,464 

840 

277 

38 

50 

Czechoslovakia . 

3,041 

2,896 

962 

860 

117 

161 

Yugoslavia 

487 

602 

1,220 

600 

18 

17 

Greece .... 

2,840 

2,065 

2,178 

1,946 

124 

107 

Crete .... 

206 

254 

22 

12 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

95 

74 

663 

268 

16 

6 

Roumania .... 

8,460 

4,167 

1,757 

2,3is4 

1,142 

82 

58 

Turkey, European 

233 

877 

1,067 

39 

88 

Tnrk^, Asiatic 

1,884 

774 

426 

316 

12 

25 

Africa— 







Bgypt .... 

10,888 

12.892 

6,610 

6,265 

182 

184 

Morocco .... 

263 

263 

1,420 

1,204 

48 

41 

Liberia 

15 

7 

82 

78 

6 

4 


» ProYlsloiml flgxirei. 
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Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column 

Oonntries 

Countries in ftrat 
colnmn 

British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


1932 

1933 1 

1932 

19331 

1932 

1933 » 


Thous, £ 

CO 

1 

H 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Abyssinia .... 

139 

191 

19 

89 

1 

1 

Arabia .... 

22 

23 

104 

108 

1 

1 

Iraq 

422 

439 

1,976 

1,895 

34 

26 

Persia 

6,942 

7,835 

827 

1,056 

11 

28 

AfKhanisUu 

10 

3 

66 

15 

— 

— 

Siam 

China (exclusive of Hong 

48 

52 

1,141 

1,236 

8 

11 

Kong and Macao) . 

6,163 

5,131 

7,838 

6,301 

88 

118 

Japan (including Formosa. 

6,695 

7,227 

5,730 

4,428 

109 

152 

Korea 

— 

2 

112 

82 


— 

(meHea — 







United States of America 

83,652 

75,790 

15,091 

19,054 

5,733 

7,052 

Philippine Is. and Guam 

699 

684 

694 

527 

12 

9 

Porto Rico 

64 

72 

99 

110 

2 

2 

Hawaii .... 

46 

55 

10 

IS 

— 

— 

Cuba 

5,834 

4,302 

701 

596 

23 

7 

Haytl 

259 

336 

189 

249 

1 

3 

8t. Domingo 

1,695 

879 

98 

163 

1 

— 

Mexico .... 

2,430 

2,5.34 

1,089 

1,416 

19 

15 

Guatemala 

209 

187 

175 

199 

2 

2 

Honduras (not British) 

885 

1,160 

93 

107 

2 

1 

San Salvador 

[) 

2 

154 

204 

1 

2 

Nicaragua .... 

122 

50 

86 

105 

1 

1 

Cotta Rica . 

1,322 

1,304 

139 

161 

4 

S 

Colombia . 

324 

976 

1,529 

2,214 

18 

22 

Panama ... 

78 

22 

272 

237 

13 

10 

Venezuela .... 

363 

277 

969 

1,007 

12 

12 

Ecuador .... 

128 

69 

199 

208 

4 

8 

Peru 

4,405 

4,711 

728 

897 

3i) 

35 

Chile 

1 3,896 

3,769 

663 

i 731 

106 

25 

Brazil 

4,049 

4,809 

4,679 

6,165 

152 

153 

Uruguay .... 

8,003 

8,462 

1,501 

1,750 

26 

24 

Bolivia .... 

' 1,877 

1,6^2 

1 194 

420 

11 

4 

Argentine Republic , 

50,88.5 

41,691 

1 10,660 

13,083 

202 

214 

Paraguay .... 

, 


1 86 

156 

1 

1 

Deep Sea Fisheries . 

707 

540 1 

! 1 

1 1 

— 

— 

Whale Fisheries. 

Total (including those not 

447 

1 

1,500 ! 

25 

8 

S 

— 







Bi>eclfled above) . 

4.53,533 

: 426,389 

199,512 

203, SiW 

89,490 

38,636 

SHtiaA Poue$su)ns : 

In Europe : 




i 



Irish Free State . 

; 26,542 

17,784 

25,784 

19,010 

6,079 

4,650 

Channel Islands . 

1 8,880 

4,434 

4,030 

4,346 

857 

886 

Gibraltar .... 

; 21 

21 

538 

609 

54 

68 

Malta and Gozo . . 

1 37 

33 

1,006 

1,074 

126 

143 

Cyprus .... 

j 866 

1 2SS 

855 

878 

7 


In Africa : 







West Africa : 







Gambia .... 

65 

216 

136 

202 

6 

7 

Sierra Leone . 

268 

359 

78S 

453 

41 

36 

Gold Coast A Togoland . 

1,484 

' 1,307 

2,659 

2,335 

190 

161 

Nigeria A Camcroona 

8,782 

3,917 

4,881 

3,402 

897 

294 

8t. Helena and Ascension . 

7 

11 

28 

34 

T 

9 


» Provlifonal flguret. 
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Countries 

Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in first 
column 

1982 i 1933 1 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries In first column. 

Brit.,., rroduo, coirilrpZL 
1932 19331 1932 | 1938 1 

South Africa : 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Protect of 8.W. Africa . 

193 

104 

67 

47 

1 

2 

Cape of Good Hope* 

i 

1 




1 

Natal .... 

15,447 - 

14,428 V 

18,105 1 

23,346 y 

519 

615 y 

Orange Free State . 



’ j 

’ I 


1 

Transvaal 

J 

J 

/ 

J 


J 

Basutoland 


— 

14 

13 

— 


Rhodesia (North) . 

557 

1,170 

191 

2.59 

3 

6 

Rhodesia (South) . 

1,293 

1,120 

1,208 

1,449 

26 

25 

Bechuanaland Prot. 

— 

— 


7 

— 


Swaxiland 


— 


6 

— 

— 

Kaat Africa : 







Tanganyika Territory . 

652 

749 

421 

410 

11 

11 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

03 

50 

133 

95 

S 

8 

Kenya Colony . 

1,768 

2,275 

1,326 

1,353 

33 

46 

Uganda Eh:t)tectorate 

188 

391 

152 

147 

3 

3 

Nyasaland Protectorate . 

933 

708 

219 

169 

6 

4 

Somaliland Protectorate . 

46 

24 

15 

19 

— 

— 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

2,842 

1,950 

584 

659 

17 

20 

Mauritius & Dependencies 

2,148 

2,283 

415 

.535 

8 

8 

Seychelles .... 

35 

22 

21 

23 

1 

1 

In Atia : 







Aden and Dependencies . 

37 

19 

404 

846 

8 

8 

Palestine .... 

1,529 

1,663 

1,304 

1,644 

26 

60 

British India 

82,808 

87,392 

34,088 

33,397 

584 

689 

Straits Settlementa . 

3,846 

3,574 

4,725 

4,470 

108 

94 

Federated Malay States . 

931 

1,060 

928 

875 

27 

23 

Dnfederated Malay States 

28 

145 

62 

86 

— 


Ceylon and Dependencies . 

10,820 

9,108 

2,485 

2,130 

TO 

71 

British North Borneo 

161 

149 

26 

24 

1 

1 

Sarawak .... 

220 

52 

40 

64 

1 

2 

Hong Kong 

244 

282 

4,818 

3,229 

55 

48 

In Aiutralasia : 







AtiBtralia .... 

45,992 

48,606 

20.020 

21,322 

592 

736 

Territory of Papua . 

213 

103 

73 

73 

2 

2 

New Zealand 

37,019 

37,183 

, 10,358 

9,545 

288 

257 

Nauru and Western Samoa 

121 

125 

! 27 

24 

1 

— 

Fiji Islands 

688 

800 

1 245 

292 

5 

8 

OtherPacificIsrnd8(Britl8h) 

47 

75 

i 

38 

— 

— 

In America : 







Canada 

■ 42,994 

46,218 

16,412 

17,510 

974 

1,112 

Newfoundland A Labrador 

2,091 

2,141 

649 

662 

62 

66 

Bermudas . 

' 1 

7 

674 

1,671 

51 

1 

Bahamas .... 

1 27 

28 

214 

263 

11 

9 

British West India Islands 

5,487 ! 

5,818 

4,406 

4,880 

207 

161 

British Hondtiras 

i 42 

14 

122 

100 

13 

9 

British Guiana . 

1,093 

1,146 

905 

995 

44 

86 

Falkland Islands 

100 

92 

71 

76 

8 

9 

Total, British Possessions 







(including those not 







specified above) . . i 

248,137 

249,459 

165,512 

163,535 

11,581 

10,441 

Grand Total . i 

701,070 

075,847 

865,024 

307,424 

51,021 

49,078 


1 Provisional figures. 

2 Exclusive of the value of Diamonds from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Gold and silver bullion and specie : — 


Year 

Gold 

j 

Silver 



Imports 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 


£ 

£ i 

£ 

£ 

1929 

62,411,414 
86,658,814 1 

77,562,699 

8,330,718 1 

9,109,287 

1930 

81,797,493 

8,518,353 : 

8,353,931 

1931 

98,302,347 

132,883,470 

8,405,982 ; 

6,797,019 

1932 

152,176,201 

134,318,565 

7,827,237 1 

5,988,936 

19331 

251,646,839 | 

60,311,881 

10,391,821 i 

5,344,746 


1 Provisional figures. 


Imports and exports for 1932 and 1933 (Groat Britain and Northern 
Ireland) (latter year provisional) : — 


Import Values C.I.F. 

Export Value* F.O.B. 

Total ; 

Import* ' 

1932 1933 ! 

Domestic 

Exports 

1932 193;; 

Foi-eign and 
Colonial 
Exports 

1932 1933 

I. Food, Drink, ofid Tobacco— 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,0D0£ 

1.000 £ 

1,000 £ 

Grain and Flour .... 

53,078 

55,018 

3,315 

1,971 

1,206 

757 

Feodlng-Stuffs for Animals . 

0,512 

6,950 

1,578 

806 

in 

58 

Meat 

81,083 

77,616 

1,059 

823 

1,485 

791 

Animals Living for Food 

10,657 

7,()0r> 

'.>4 

21 

.... 


Other Food & Drink 

200,432 

183,208 

22,072 

20,760 

11,712 

9,789 

Tobacco 

10,142 

11,801 

4, 200 , 

4,095 

042 

691 

Total, Class I. 

372,041 

340,599 

. 

32,318 

26,406 

15,156 

12,087 

II. Bate Materiah, etc. — 







Mining, Ac., Products : Coal . 

27 

IS 

31,633 

81,426 


— 

,, ,, ,, : Other 

Iron Ore and Scrap .... 

3,445 

3,437 

870 

1,019 

136 

198 

1,885 

2,594 

260 

486 

— 

— 

Non-Ferrous Ores and Scraj^ . 

6,1S9 

6,74S 

729 

1,005 

74 

116 

Wood and Timber .... 

25,010 

29.S72 

117 

91 

179 

192 

Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 

31,241 

86,783 

495 

464 

l,5S7 

1,740 

Wool, and Woollen Rags 

83,500 

87,454 

3,4.55 

.5,815 

12,000 

13,557 

Silk, Raw, Knubs and Nolls . 

1,373 

1,340 

10 

10 

17 

12 

Other Textile Materials . . . ^ 

6.750 

7,249 

356 

386 

179 

250 

Oil Seeds, Oils, Fats, Gums. &c. . 1 

22,571 

21,092 

1,852 

1,681 

492 

381 

Hides and Skins, Undressed . 

12,097 

14,826 

514 

677 

6,812 

7,226 

PaT>er-maklng Materials . 

9,816 

9,342 

752 

909 

65 

74 

Rubber 

2,450 

j 3.017 

113 

951 1,421 

919 

Miscellaneous 

7,651 

j 7,085 

2,4.50 

2,425 

760 

984 

Total, Class II. 

' 164,605 

1 180,355 

43,C>0.'^ 

45,989 

23,722 

28,649 

III. Mant{faetured Article*— 







Coke and Manufactured Fuel 

24 

SI 

2,638 

2,660 


— 

Earthenware, Glass, &c. 

; 5,1.39 

5,778 

7,417 

7,023 

CO 

57 

Iron and Steel Manufactures . 

1 8,662 

6,125' 

28,041 

29,917 

73 

61 

Non-Ferrous Metals A Manufactures I 

14,729 

■ 15,660 

6,890 ' 

12,145 

1,314 

729 

Outlerv, Hardware, Implements, Ac. 

4,500 

5,140 

5,547 

6,398 

683 

708 

Electrical Good* and Apparatus . 

2,746 

2,438; 

5,785 ; 

6.699 

144 

126 

Maohinerjr 

10,444 

8,638 

29,516 , 

27,027 

915 

775 

Manufactures of Wood and Timber 

6,444 

6.131 

1,192 

993 

220 

140 

Ootton Yarns and Manufacture* . 1 

1,897 

‘ 2,119l 

62.847 ; 

58,933 

1 223 

158 

Woollen, Worsted Yarn* A Manuf. 

2,858 

j 2,826j 

24,004 : 

25,682 

735 

696 
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Import Values C.I F. 

Export Values P.O.B. 

Total 

Imports 

Domestic 

Exports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 


1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,900 £ 

1,000 £ 

o 

1,000 £ 

Silk and Silk Manufactures . 

8,795 

8,126 

1,024 

858 

886 

302 

Manuf. : Other Textile Materials . 

8,742 

7,448 

18,150 

14,028 

910 

881 

Apparel 

7,029 

7,452 

11,629 

10,736 

422 

463 

Cliemicals, Drugs, Dyes, A Colours 

9,601 

9,815 

17,376 

17,618 

5.54 

1,172 

Oils, Pats, Resina, Manufactures . 

30,899 

80,166 

5,158 

4,954 

1,777 

1,441 

Leather and Manufactures 

7,778 

^ 8,197 

2,963 

3,754 

1,018 

1,116 

Paper and Cardboard 

13,075 

12,082 

6,506 

6,1.31 

105 

60 

Vehicles (inc. Ships & Aircraft) 

8,123 

2,540 

20,734 

21,656 

813 

296 

Rubber Manufactures 

1,785 

1,7H3 

1,943 

2,062 

85 

131 

Miscellaneous Articles . 

16,001 

15,177 

20,946 

21,373 

1,888 

i 1,817 

Total, Class 111. . 

157,781 

151,071 

275,556 

280,441 

11,826 

11,109 

IV. Animals not for Food 

V. Parcel Post .... 

2,190 

4,152 

756 

3,066 

621 

12,921 

494 

12,003 

817 

232 

Total 

1 701,670 

675,847 

1 865,024 

367,424 

61,021 

49,078 


The principal articles of food and drink, and tobacco, imported and 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom for the years 1930-1933 
are as follows : — 


Articles 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19831 

Wheat 

. Thoua. Cwts. 

103,695 

118,877 

104,637 

111,881 

Wheat meal and fiour . „ 

11,664 

10,673 

8,530 

9,844 

Maize . 


82.069 

51,000 

60,115 

49,604 

Barley 


15,188 

15,867 

10,122 

15,960 

Oats . 


9,681 

8,768 

6,472 

5,614 

Rice . 


2,202 

2,228 

2,864 

2,016 

8,749 

Butter 


6,648 

7,709 

8,069 

Margarine . 


846 

693 

92 

83 

Cheese 


3,082 

2,867 

2,974 

8,016 

Eggs (In shell) . 
Coffee and chicory 

Thous. gt. bunds. 

26,641 

25,926 

19,995 

18,874 

. Thous. cwts. 

890 

896 

866 

825 

Cocoa, raw . 

• «> 

1,140 

1,206 

1,830 

1,838 

Preparations of cocoa, &c. „ „ 

194 

203 

49 

58 

Tea 

. Lbs. 

462,768 

445,426 

487,721 

422,662 

Beef (fresh & refrigerated) ,, Cwts. 

! 11,669 

11,511 

11,366 

11,119 

Mutton and lamb 

(fresh 

and refrigerated) 

0,876 

7,097 

6,902 

6,677 

Bacon and hams 


9,818 

11,559 

11,977 

9,689 

Potatoes . 


6,782 

! 16,653 

16,660 

8,928 

Apples 


5,821 

1 7,289 

7,748 

7,120 

Oranges 


9,698 

9,965 

9,012 

11,210 

Bananas . 

. . „ bunches 

14,875 

, 15,668 

16,808 

15,686 

Currants, dried . 

. . ,, cwts. 

1,160 

1,075 

1,181 

1,009 

Raisins 


1,408 

1,170 

1,670 

1,626 

Sugar (raw and refined) . ,, „ 

39,838 

88,456 

43,051 

12,510 

40,906 

Wine . 

. ,, Galls. 

13,747 

13,782 

13,164 

Spirits 2 . 

Thoua. Prf. „ 

1,483 

1,347 

1,166 

1,198 

Beer . 

„ Std. Brls. 

. Thous. lbs. 

1,692 

1,487 

1,201 

1,232 

Tobacco 

161,699 

150,687 

149,704 

149,662 


1 ProvlBional figures. 


2 For consumption as beverage. 
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In 1988 the United Kingdom im^rted about 74,861,000 cwt. of wheat 
from other parts of the Empire and about 37,530,000 cwt, from foreign 
countries. The great wheat sources wore: Canada, 45,572,000 cwt. ; Argen- 
tina, 24,699,000 cwt. ; Australia, 29,289,000 cwt. 

Wheat flour imported 1933, 9,844,000 cwt., of which 118,000 came 
from the United States, 4,326,000 from Canada, and 2,733,000 from Australia. 

The total value of goods transhipped under bond was : 1928, 31,397,080Z. ; 
1929, 32,800, 218Z.; 1930,26,540,848/.; 1931, 19,206,977/. ; 1932, 22,682,767/. 
(These amounts are not included above in the accounts of imports and 
exports. ) 


Shipping and Navigation 


Vessels registered, under Part I of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
as belonging to the United Kingdom (including the Isle of Man and Channel 
Islands) at the end of each year : — 


At end 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam and Motor 

V easels 


Total 

of year 

No. 

Net Tons j 

No. 

Net Tons 

1 No. 

Net Tons 

1928 

5,408 

496,011 

12,640 

11,763,192 

1 18,048 

12,259,203 

1929 

5,249 

480,066 

12,796 

11,888,976 ! 

! 18,044 

12,869,041 

1930 

6,098 

467,493 

12,966 

11,986,394 

t 18,064 

12,463,887 

1931 

4,960 

461,822 

13,012 

11,812,335 

, 17,972 

[ 12,274,157 

1932 

4,773 

471,892 

12,898 

11,391,403 

j 17,671 

11,863,295 


Fishing vessels^ registered under Part IV of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, and number of hshennen employed 


At end of 
year 

Sailing 

Steam and motor 

Total 

Regular and 
occasional 
fishermen 
employed* 

No. 

Net tons 

No. 

Net tons 

No. 

Net tons 

1928 

6,790 

29,897 

8,113 

242,063 

14,908 

271,960 

60,611 

1929 

6,288 

26,412 

8 272 

247,860 

14,565 

273,762 

60,084 

1930 

6,771 

28,122 

8,518 

260,822 

14,284 

288,944 

59,770 

1931 

5,890 

20,683 

8,689 

257,868 

14,079 

278,651 

68,706 

1932 

6,056 

18,749 

9,014 

259,911 

14,070 

278,660 

67,997 


1 See table on page 51. 


8 Excluding Londonderry. 


The total number of vessels on the registers at ports in the British 
Empire (including the United Kingdom) in 1930 was 36,380 vessels of 
15,204,258 tons net (sailing, 13,966 vessels of 1,831,675 tons ; steam, 
14,071 vessels of 12,241,234 tons ; motor, 8,343 vessels of 1,631,349 tons) ; 
and in 1981, 36,318 vessels of 15,054,296 tons net (sailing, 13,734 vessels of 

I, 818,166 tons; steam, 18,820 vessels of 11,941,660 tons; motor, 8,764 
vessels of 1,799,471 tons); and in 1932, 86,708 vessels of 14,032,296 tons 
net (sailing, 18,392 vessels of 1,298,869 tons; steam, 18,888 vessels of 

II, 488,049 tons ; motor, 9,028 vessels of 1,845,378 tons). 
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Vessels (excluding war vessels) launched in the United Kingdom (including 
vessels built for foreigners) : — 



Sailing 

Steam and motor 

Total 

Tear 



1 1 




No. 

Net 

Tons 

! No. 1 

1 1 

Net 

Tons 

No 

Net 

Tons 

1928 

ISO 

I 

: 10,641 

, 000 

853,091 

910,219 

780 

869,732 

1929 

179 

! 15,178 

699 

878 

981,397 

879,895 

1980 

244 

23,550 

’ 702 1 

856,345 

946 

1931 

108 

12,463 

.320 1 

285,928 

428 

298,391 

113,071 

1932 

93 

7,557 

209 1 

1 

105,514 

302 


The gross tonnage of merchant ships launched in 1933 was 133,115 
tons (75 steamers, 83,481 tons; 24 motor vessels, 47,826 tons; 9 sailing 
vessels, 1,809 tons). The total world output for 1933 was 489,016 tons 
(gross). 

Shipping under construction in the United Kingdom on December 31, 
1932, was 225,497 tons. 

The total productive capacity of the shipbuilding yards in the United 
Kingdom is estimated to be about 3,000,000 tons. 

Total shipping of the United Kingdom engaged on March 31st, in the 
home and foreign trade (excluding fishing) : — 



Sailing Vessels 

1 Steam and Motor Vessels 

Total 

Years 



. - 




Tonnage 


Number 

jTons (gro8s)j 

; Persons 
employed 

j Number 

ixons (gro.ss) 

j 

Persons 

employed 

1 (gross) 

1928 

484 

57,961 

1,325 

4,392 ; 

1 

15.898,094 

198,788 

1 202,356 

15,961,055 

1929 

453 

1 49,991 

1,204 

4,474 ! 

10,397,886 

16,447,877 

1980 

S64 

43,275 

987 

4,130 

15,514,187 

191,646 

16,557,412 

1981 » 

329 

32,100 

845 

3,7iO 

13,955,105 

168,300 

13,987,265 

1932 

280 

28,154 

709 : 

3,499 

12,565,205 

150,021 

42,593,359 


‘ April 26tli. 


In 1930, of 194,633 men employed, 14,433 were foreigners and 62,682 
were Lascars, in 1931 (census) 169,211 men were employed, including 
11,204 foreigners and 49,125 Lascars, and in 1932, 150,730 men were 
employed, including 8,186 foreigners and 43,403 Lascars. 

Total net tonnage of sailing, steam and motor vessels on foreign trade, 
including their repeated voyages, that entered and cleared, with cargoes and 
in ballast, at ports in the United Kingdom : - 


Year 


Entered 



Cleared 


Total 

British 

1 Foreign 

1 ToUl 

British 

1 Foreign 

ToUl 

British 

Foreign 

ToUl 


l.OOOtns, 

|l,000tn8. 

l,000tns. 

l.OOOtns. 

1 

m 

l.OOOtns 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtns. 1 

l.OOOtns 

1928 

50,662 

1 34,453 

91,015 

57,679 ^ 

84,083 

92,262 

114,141 

09,130 1 

1 181,789 

1929 I 

58,849 

1 37,755 

90,605 

59.276 

87,923 

97,199 

118.126 

75.678 

198,804 

1930 j 

67,449 1 

40,094 

97,548 

56,918 

40,074 : 

97,698 

114,868 

80.768 

195,186 

1931 

62,018 

37.202 

89.220 

62,814 

87,644 

89,958 

104,882 

74.840 

179,177 

1932 1 

48,997 1 

35,069 

84.665 

49,295 ! 

85,820 1 

85,120 

98,291 

71,494 

1 169,786 
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IVith cargoes only. 


Year 

British 

Entered 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Cleared 

[ P'oreign 

Total British 

Total 

Foreign 

1 Total 


l.OOOtus. 

l.OOOtiifl. 

l.OOOtns. 

1.000) ns. 

1 OOO'ng. 

l,000tns. 1‘OOOLns 

l.OOOtns. 

^.ooorns. 

1928 

40,221 

20,110 

00 837 

' 4.3,372 

! 21,072 

04,444 .-.3. ,593 

41,188 

I 4^,296 

124,781 

1929 

40,748 

21,954 

02,701 

- 45,837 I 

23,842 

68,080 80,0^5 1 

6.5,853 83,408 

131,381 

1930 

40,788 

22.928 

63,716 

! 42,619 

23,233 ; 
20,175 

46,161 

129,569 

1981 

88,195 

22,080 

00,275 

; 38,165 

58,340 70,360 

42,2.55 

118.615 

1982 

35,521 

23,849 

59,369 

34,850 

20,591 

55,441 70,.S70 

44,440 

114,810 


The total net tonnage of entrances at ports of the United Kingdom with 
cargoes during 1933 was 00,428,109 ; total clearances were 55,636,708 net 
tons. Of the foreign tonnage (25,064,297 tons) entered. 


U.S. America had 
Norway . , ,, 

Holland . . ,, 
Germany . . ,, 
Sweden . . ,, 


2,188,510 
3,174,854 
3,110,314 I Belgium 
4,370,610 I Spain . 
2,042,303 Japan . 


. had 1, 978,63s ; Greece . 

. ,, 2,033,157 Italy , . 

. „ 1,079,907 ! Finland . 

. ,, 502,330 i Portugal 

. „ 489,462 


had 492,221 

„ 617,671 

,, 904,298 

,, 102,408 


Total arrivai*, with cargo and in ballaat: foreign trade, 1932, 110,359,893 tons; 1931, 
116,458.000 tons; coastwise, 1932, 54,050,806 tons ; 1981, 53,049,000 tons. Total dcpar- 
turn: foreign trade, 1982, 110,274,598 tons; 1981, 110,260,000 tons; coastwise, 1932, 
58,909,185 tons ; 1931, 53,048,000 tons net. 

The total net tonnage of vessels that arrived in the Port of London with 
cargoes and in ballaat in 1932 was 20,143,283 tons ; departures amounted 
17,868,966 tons net. 


Internal Comxnnnioationi. 

I. Railways, Tramways, Aviation and Highways. 

Under the Railways Act, 1921, the railways of Great Britain are grouped, 
as from January 1, 1923, into four systems, namely ; London, Midland and 
Scottish (7,464 milei.) ; Loudon and North-Eastern (6,464 miles); Great 
Western (3,765 miles); Southern (2,129 miles) ; total, 19,822 miles of route. 

The following table gives the latest railway statistics available for Great 
Britain : — 


Year 

Length 
of road 
open at 
end of 
year 

Paid up 
Capital 
(including 
nominal 
additions) 

Number of 
Passengers 
originating 
(excluding 

1 season* 
ticket 
holders)! 

Weight of 
goods and 
mineral 
traffic 
originat- 
ing 

Railway A 
Busin 

Gross 

receijits.* 

Ancillary 

lesses 

Expendi- 

ture* 


Miles 

Million 

£ 

Million 

Million 

tons 

Million 

Million 

£ 

1928 . 

20,397 

1,1878 

1,195 8 

306 1 

218-4 

177-3 

1929 ... 

20,897 

1,190*0 

1,236*2 

330 0 

220-4 

176*3 

1930 . 

24 391 

1,209*1 

1,217*2 

804*3 

208-9 

170-8 

1931 . 

20,396 

1,209*0 

1,150'8 

1,120*4 

208-4 

191 9 

158-3 

1932 . 

20,383 

1,217*7 

249*7 

176-0 

149 2 


1 Including London Railways the equivalent number of annual tickets representing 
season ticket holders in 1981 was 749,747, and in 19S2 was 727,787. 

2 The gross receipts from railufay tcorking only in 1982, 156,287,2071. gross, 27,006,8261. 
Hit. 

• The expenditure on railway working was in 1982, 129,280,8811. 

The net receipts on Railway and Ancillary businesses in 1932 were 26,815,8691. 
(88,682,0471. In 1931). 
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Tramways , — In 1932 there were in Great Britain 1,976 miles of tram- 
ways and light railways open for public traffic. The paid-up capital amounted 
to 110,368,000/., gross receipts 23,619,000/., working expenses 19,322,000/., 
and net receipts 4,197»000/. The total number of passengers carried in 1932 
was 4,107,673,000 

Civil Aviation.^ —In 1932 the number of aircraft miles flown was 
2,090,000 ; number of passengers carried, 66,683 ; weight of cargo, 777 tons. 

Highways . — The public highways in Great Britain in December, 1932, had 
a total length of 176,791 miles. (England and Wales, 151,403 miles; 
Scotland, 25,388 miles.) 

II. — Canals and Navigations 

The total length of canals in the United Kingdom in 1906 was 4,673 
miles, of which 3,641 miles were in England and Wales, 184 in Scotland, 
and 848 in Ireland. 

The total tonnages originating on the principal canals* in Great Britain 
in 1932 were : Railway-owned canals, 1,324,095 tons ; otht r than railway- 
owned, 10,058,827 tons, including Birmingham, 2,508,820 tons, Grand 
Junction, 1,190,896 tons, Leeds and Liverpool, 1,435,781 tons, and Bridge- 
water, 979,790 tons, Aire and Calder, 1,963,774 tons. Tonnage carried 
on the River Thames (above Toddington) was 321,017. 

There is a scheme for modernisation of the Grand Union CanaL Work is 
in progress on the branch from Napt<>n (Warwick) to Birmingham, a distance 
of 24 miles. The canal is to be made suitable for motor-driven barges of 
large sixe. 

Manchester, fourth port Jn the United Klngdoin, was opened to maritime traffic in 
1894 by the construction of the Manchester 8hip Canal, which is 854 miles In length. 
Between Easthara ano Stanlow Oil Docks the waterway has been excavated to a depth of 
30 ft. ; from Stanlow Oil Dorks to Hanebeator to 88ft, The bottom width of the canal Is 
120 ft. except for J mile near Latebford, where It is 90 ft. The maximum width of the 
locks Is 65 ft, with the exception of the entrance lock, which is 80 feet wide. The canal 
is in direct communication with all the principal railway systems and hartre canals of 
the Kingdom. The total issued capital of the Cmupany at December 31, 1988, was 
S0,08l,455f. The grots revenue of the canal in 193.1, including the Bridsrewater depart- 
ment and the railways, amounted to 1,687,4431., and the net revenue, Inclndinjj rafacel- 
laneous receipts, to 631,4811. (5«9,916Z. in 1932). The traffic receipts in 1938 amounted 
to l,240,408i. The merchandise traffic paying toll In 1983 amounted to 6,889,069 tons. 

III. — Post, Telegraphs and Telephones. 

(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) 

Number of Post Offices at March 31, 1933, 23,126, besides about 68,000 
road and pillar letter boxes ; staflf employed January, 1934, 226,717 persons 
(175,810 males, 51,407 females). 

Letters, etc., delivered: — 


— 

1980-81 

1931-82 

1932-33 

Letters, Postcards, Printed Papers and News- 

Millions 

Millions 

MiUions 



6,476 

6,540 

6,640 

Parcels dealt with 

101-9 

168 1 

1617 

Telegrams dealt with 

61-8 

480 

46 '6 


The number and value of money orders (including Cash on Delivery 
Trade Charge Orders) issued in 1932-33 were : Inland Orders, 12,220,000, 
amount 52,348,0007. ; Imperial and foreign (including I.F.8. and those 
‘ S«« page 48. * Excluding Manchester Ship CanaJ. 
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issued abroad for payment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 
2,196,000, amount 6,957,000Z. ; total, 14,416,000, amount 59,305,000/. 
These figures include telegraph orders as follows : inland 497,000, amount 
2,479,000/. ; Imperial and Foreign (including I.F.S. and those issued abroad 
for payment in this country), 67,000, amount 611,000/. 

Postal orders issued : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Number ; 

: 

Value I 

j Year ended 1 
March 31 | 

Number j 

Value 



£ 

1 

I j 


£ 

192,3 

136,483,900 

44,81 4,f)00 

1 1931 i 

183.907,000 

54,807,000 

1929 

142,084,000 

46,(942,000 j 

1932 1 

202,727, fX)0 

.58 336,000 

1930 

163,796,000 

50,894,000 I 

1 1933 

206,379,000 

60,446,000 


The telegrajth.s were transferred to the State on February 5, 1870. On 
March 31, 1933, the mileage of Post Ofilce wires used for telegraph purposes 
was 318,452 miles. The total mileage of Post Office wires, i.e, , telegraph, 
telephone, and spare wires, was 10,736,925. Of this total, 1,190,7-10 miles 
wore aerial, 9,528,251 underground, and 17,664 submarine. 

The total number of telej’rai h ollices open on March .Si, 1933 (inclmling Railway and 
Cable Companies' Ohices, etc., which transact public telegraph business), was 15,514. On 
March 31, 193.1, there were 23 Po.'^t Oillce wireless stations in and several 

“stand-by” stations for emergency pur]to.<<e8. 

All {.elephone exchanges deal with trunk telephone business, but on March 31, 1933, 
there w-crc 21 exchanges wliich dealt only with trunk work. On tliat date there vrero 
18,42(1 Inland trunk and 12-1 International circuits (includiii}' 4 transatlantic, 1 Australian 
and New- Zealand, 2 South American, 1 South African, 1 (’anadi.in and 1 Egyptian 
channels) ; the mil* age "f Post Office wires used therein was 1,421, 97(1. The London local 
exchange system had 231 excliangrs. 3,929 calt olfk-'s (including 3,539 kiosks), 3,565,279 
milen of working wire and 7!'.3.i.'>3 Ldeplione.s. The Provincial lo al exchange system had 
5,051 exebange.s, 39,4.s7 call offlce.s (including 11,445 kiosks), 4,4.52,433 miles of working 
wire and 1,338,947 telephoins. The approximate number of originated effective calls in 
19.'52-33 WHS 1,490 millions (660 millions in London). For jirivate wires, the rentals in 
1932-33 amounted to 645, 0<A)/. 

The income and expenditure of the Post Office as shown in the 
Commercial Accounts wa.s as follows : — 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total PiKStal Income*, 

,, ,, Expenditure* 

£ 

4.5,102,531 

35,252,627 

£ 

44.5(>S,4S.5 

33,698,965 

£ 

44,914,‘r64 

33,430,267 

Net Postal Surplus 

9,849,904 

10,869,520 

11,484,497 

Total Telegraph Income 
,, ,, Expenditure 

4,442,481 

5,448,150 

4,166,720 

4,976,294 

3,896,088 

4,734,389 

Net Telegraph Deficit . 

1,005,669 

809,574 

838,301 

Total Telephone Income 
,, ,, ExiHjnditure 

22,844,181 

22,500,962 

23,569.086 

22,997,238 

24,439,952 

24,030,431 

Not Telephone Surplus 

343,219 

571,848 

409,521 

Net Surplus .... 

9,187,454 

10,631,794 

11,055,717 


' Including the coat of Post Ofllco fSAvinga Bank work under Expenditure, and the 
amount recovered from the Savings Rank Fund in respect thereof under Income. 

D 
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BankijQg and Credit. 

Value of money issued from tho Royal Mint and of imports and exports 
of British gold and silver coin : — 



1 Onld Silvfir 1 British Gold Coin . British Silver Coin 

Year 

Money Money Money 

issued l.s8uod ^ ' isstied i Import^ed 

Exj'orted Imported 

Exported 


£ £ £ ' £ 

£ ; £ 

£ 

1928 

nil 6,936,403 1266,115 11,781,075 

3,301,671, 246,032 

75,6.'i0 

1929 

nil 3,854,908:257,545 20,783,748 

866,164’ 492,574 

I 80,484 

1930 

nil 2, 362*, 626 158,075 '37,501,261 

1,138,057 482,500 

119,42.5 

1931 

nil i,3,250,088 127,305 17,839,846 

1 5,272,607 632.729 

71,125 

1932 

nil 1,673.9962; 50,560 4,476.713 

112,223,633 460,650 

201,497 

1933 

nil » * 12,584,572 

! 3,188,042 618,609 

30,897 


* Excludin'; coins placed in Currency Not** rit^demptiou Account and ^^almdy "Money. 

* Old coins withdrawn amounted to • Not available. 


There is no State bank, but the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Scotland have royal charters, and the former lends money to the Government. 
Statistics of the Bank of England for the end of December for five years :~ 



Issue Department ' 

Banking Depwtment 


Yeaj 

Notes Capital 1 

Securities Coin and ; and ! 
: ; Bullion! ‘Hesf 

Deposits 


Notes in 

Coin in 


and 

Securities 

the ‘ Re- 

the ‘ He- 


[Po.st Bills 

I 


serve’ 

serve ' 


£1,000 ' £1,000 ; £1,000 £l,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

107,159 

£1,000. 

£1,000 

1929 

40.5,848 260,000 14.5,848' 17,944 

[115,669 

; 26,275 

179 

1930 

407,626 260,000 147,626 17,9.54 

175,190 

153,671 

' 38,824 

646 

1931 

395,746 275,0001120,746 17,970 

174,473 

160,244 

31,596 

603 

1932 

394,788 275,000 119,788.; 17,98.3 1 

145,0.37 

138,620 

23,595 

806 

1933 

450,726 ’260,000 ; 190,726 ' 17,974 ' 

159,918 

118,187 

,58,744 

i 961 


The proportion of Reserve to Liabilities, December 27, 1933, wa.s 37 ’8%. 

Bank clearings, 1932, 32,111,959,000 ; 1983, 32,137,626,000il.. 

The following statistics relate to the ten (deariiig banks for the year 
ending December, 1932; deposits, etc., 1,983,075,000/. ; cash in hand and 
at tJm Bank of Kngiaiid, 206,519,000/. ; chequcvS in transit, 49,885,000/. ; 
money at call and notice, 126,632,000/. ; investments, 472,389,000/. ; 
advances, 773,373,000/. ; bills discounted, 407,892,000/. 


Trustee Savings Bank . — Tlie number of depositors in these ban)c8 in 1983 
was 2, 024, .067 active, 805,012 inactive, and the amounts due to them were : 
in the General or Ordinary Departments, 88,791,286/. Cash, and 37,554,710/. 
(face value) Stock ; in the Special Investment Departments, nmney 

invested otherwise than with the National Debt Commissioners, 82,607,185/. 
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Cash, and 9,490Z. (face value) Stock ; total Cash, 171,398,421?. ; total face 
value of Stock, 37,564,200?. In 1932, the number of depositors in the 
Ordinary Department was 1,9^3,004 active, 784,085 inactive ; the total Cash 
due to depositors, 79,975,334?., and the face value of Stock, 40,814,748?. 

Post Opke Samngs —Statistics for 1931 and 1932 1 — 


1032 



Kngland 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland • 

Total 

Accounts open at Dkc. 31 — 
Active .... 

s, 884, 707 

391,411 

200,414 

9,482,532 

Dormant * . . . 

8,184,957 

490,604 

405,694 

9,141,51.5 

Amount- 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 


Received 

86,d28,09(> 

2,142,404 

1,-582,070 . 

P0,347,5r(’. 

Ibtereat Credited . 


223,74.5 

192,70.5 

7,029,017 

Paid .... 

77,820,UH) 

1,954,139 

1,330,981 

81,105,220 

Due to DepoBitora at 
Dec. 31 . . . 

287,52.5,1?8 

9.747,070 

1 

8,439,8.54 

305,712,118 

Average Amountdae to eacli 
Depositor in Active Acc’nts 

32/. 7«. id. 

24/. 18^.1 «/ 

40/.17«.9t/. 

321. 31. Oil, 


1931 

Total 


9,538.51'>» 

8,909,472 

£ 

72,024,875 

7,001,610 

79,821,058 

289,140,74^1 

SOI. 5«. 2(L 


* Accounts with balances of less than 11. which have been dormant for live yeara or more. 
■ As frotn Jan. 1, 1923, the I.F.8. P.O.ss. li. coinir.enced operations and dex'osita for the 

British P.0.8 B. were no lor ger accepted at I.P.H. P.O.’s. The amount due to depositora 
on Jan. 1, 1934, wts approx. 82d,720,00()('. The receijts and payments include purchases 
and sales of Govt, btook for depositors, but ihtf amonut shown as due to depositors Is 
exclusive of such stock held by depositors. The latter amounted to 191, 501, W7P at the 
Send of 1931 and 194,531,512/. at the end of 1932. 

• Excludes 243,418 acconnts close<l by transfer to a bulk account. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Thesovereign weighs 123 -27 4 grains, ot7 *98806 grammes, ’01666 (or elevett- 
twelfth.s) tine, and consequently it contains 118 001 grainsor? '3224 grammes 
of fine gold. The shilling weighs 87 ‘27 grains or 5 ’6562 grammes, and down 
to 1920 was ’926 (or thirty -seven -fortieths) fine, thus containing 80*727 grains 
or 6 '231 grammes of fine silver, but under the Coinage Act, 1020, the fine- 
liess was reduced to ’500 (one half). Bronze coins consist of a mixture of 
copper, tin, and *inc. The penny weighs 145 ’83 grains, or 9 ‘46 grammes. 
The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 40 shillings ; 
bronze up to Ifd., but farthings only vip to Qd. Bank of Pmgland notes at^ 
legal tender in England and Wales, except at the Bank itself (8 and 4 'Will. 
4 , cap. 98). llnder the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928, the Bank was 
empowered to issue 1?. and 10.^. notes, which became legal tender for all 
payments. Under the Gold Standard Act, 1926, the ia.sue of gold coin 
18 8U8i>eiided and the Gold Standard (Amendment) Act, 1081. suspended the 
tight of purchase of gold bullion The note circulation kt March 7, 1934, 
Was : 450,979,339?., of which 80,769,506?. was held by tho Bank of England 
and 870,219,883?. wka in the liands of the public. 

Standard units are r of length the sttindard yafd, of weight the standard 
pound of 7,000 grains (the pound troy having 6,760 grains), of capacity the 
standard gatitm containing 10 pounds avoirdupois of distillM water kt 62* F., 
the barometer at 80 inches. On thfese units all other legal weights and 
measures are based. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND. 

Constitution. 

Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, as amended by the Irish 
Free State (Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922 (13 Geo. V. Ch. 2, 
Session 2), a separate parliament and executive government were estab- 
lished for Northern Ireland, which comprises the parliamentary counties ol 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the 
parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 2 ex-officio and 24 elected persons and a House of 
Commons of 52 elected members. An allowance for expenses is made in the 
case of those members of both Houses wdio are not in receipt of salaries as 
members of the Government or as officers of Parliament, amounting to 
(a) n. 165. a day to members of the Senate for attendance at meetings 
of the Senate or committees, but the total allowance to each may not exceed 
721. in any one year, unless under a declaration of insufficiency of means 
when an additional 100^. per annum is paid irrespective of attendance, 
and to [b) 1701. a year to members of the Hou.se of Commons. The 
Parliament has power to legislate for its own area except in regard to 
(1) matters of Imperial concern (the Crown, making of peace or war, 
military, naval, and air forces, treaties, titles of honour, treason, natura- 
lisation, domicile, external trade, submarine cables, wireless telegraphy, 
aerial navigation, lighthouses, etc., coinage, etc., trade marks, etc.), 
and (2) certain matters ‘ reserved ’ to tlie Imperial Parliament (postal 
service. Post Office and Trustee savings banks, designs for stamps, regis- 
tration of deeds, land purchase). The executive power is vested in the 
Governor on behalf of His Majesty the King: lie holds office for six years 
and is advised by ministers responsible to Parliament. Senators bold 
office for a fixed term of years: the House of Commons i.s to continue for 
five years, unless sooner dissolved. The (pialifications for membership of 
the Parliament are similar to those for membership of the Imperial House 
of Commons. Power was given to the Northern Ireland Parliament by the 
Act of 1920 to alter the qualification and regi.stratioii of electors, the election 
laws and the distribution of Parliamentary representation after June, 1924. 
This power was exercised by the pa.Svsing— (o) of the Repre.sentation of the 
People Act (Northern Ireland), 1928, whereby the franchise was conferred 
upon women upon the same terms as it had hitherto been enjoyed by men ; 
and {b) of the House of Commons (Method of Voting and Redistribution of 
Seats) Act (Northern Ireland), 1929, whereby the sy.stem of Proportional 
Representation, under which the Parliaments which met in 1921 and in 
1925 had been elected, was abolished, and Parliamentary Representation, 
except for the constituency of Queen’s University of Belfast, was based upon 
single-member constituencies. 

Northern Ireland continues to return 13 members to the Imperial House 
of Commons. 

An Act of the Imperial Parliament, pa.ssed in 1928, modified certain 
restrictions placed on the }>owers of the Northern Irish Parliament by 
the Act of 1920, principally by extending the powers of the latter 
Parliament to legislate on matters relating to trade in live stoc'k and 
agricultural produce to consolidate branches of the statute law enacted by the 
Imperial Parliament whose general subject matter is within the jurisdiction. 

The legislative and administrative |>owers relating to Railways, Fisheries, 
and the Contagious Diseases of Animals were, under the Ireland (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1925, transferred to, and became, as from April 1, 1926, 
powers of the Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland, 
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The Northern Irish Parliament met for the first time in June, 1921. At 
the election on November 30, 1933, there were returned 37 Unionists, 9 
Nationalists, 2 Independent Unionists, 2 Labour, 1 Fianna Fail, and 1 I.R.A. 
Republican, 

Governor . — The Duke of Abercorn, appointed for a term of 6 years from 
December 8, 1922; the appointment was extended to December 8, 1934. 
Salary, 8,000^. per year, payable from Imperial Revenues (2,000L being 
recoverable from Northern Ireland Revenues). 

The Ministry is composed as follows : — 

Priyru Minuter. — Rt. Hon. Viscount Cralgavon (salary, 2,720L). 

Finance. — Rt. Hon. H. M. (salary, 1,700/.). 

IIo7ne Affairs. — Rt. Hon. Sir R. Dawson Bates (salary, 1,700/.). 

Labour. — Rt. Hon. J. M. Andreas (salary, 1,700/.). 

Edumiion.—Kt. Hon. Viscount Charlemont (salary, 1,700/.). 

Agriculture. — Rt, Hon. Sir B. Brooke (salary 1,700/.). 

Comnierce. — Rt. Hon. J. Milne Barbour {s,a\AYj 1,700/.). 

The usual channel of communication between the Government of Northern 
Ireland and the Imperial Government is the Home OflSce. 

Local Government. 

In the two chief cities, the County Boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, 
local administration is vested in Corporations, who are responsible for roads, 
public health, rating, housing, lighting, etc. 

In each of the six counties there is a County Council responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and other public works, collection of 
rates, supervision of the arrangements for dealing with tuberculosis and 
special diseases ; also of }>iiblic mental bosjdtals, county infirmaries and 
county fever hospitals. 

The counties are divided into thirty-two rural districts, in each of which 
is a Rural District Council, which is the sanitary authority for the district, 
and is also responsible for such matters as provision of labourers’ cottages, 
burial grounds, etc. There are also under Municipal Government two 
Boroughs and thirty Urban Districts, as well as three towns which are not 
Urban Districts. 

The administration of poor relief and dispensary medical relief is vested 
in Boards of Guardians, who are the Rural District Councillors, with repre- 
sentatives from tiie (Than Di.stricts. In some cases the area administered 
by a Board of Guardians extends into two counties. 

Area and Population. 

A census of Northern Ireland was taken on Ajuil 18, 1926. The area 
and po])ulution of the country at that date were as follows ; — 



1 Area in 




counties nm\ County 
lli.iroughs 

: statute aorrs 
; (exclusive of 

Males 

Females 

Total 


i water) 




Antrim 

. ' 702,sr.l 

92,096 

99,047 

191,648 

Armagh 


53,009 

50,401 

110,070 

Belfast C. B 

14,7<'7 

195,039 

219,612 

415,151 

Down 

608,801 , 

101,202 

108,026 

209,228 

Fermanagh .... 

. 1 417,012 

80,102 

27,882 

57,984 

Londonderry Co. . 

.01?, 404 

47,119 

47,415 

94,584 

Ix)ndonderry C. B. 

2,199 

20,785 

24,874 

45,159 

Tyrone 

79,063 

67,180 

65,650 

182,792 

Northern Ireland 

■ 2, .9.01, 444 

008,088 

048,473 

1 1,256,561 




7,0 
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The^ provisional estimated population ot Nortl;ie^n IreJand at June 30, 
1933, was 1, 27^^000. 

Vital statistics for 4 years ; — 


Year 

Marriages | 

Births 

Deaths 

Year 

Alarriages 

i 1 

BirUis I 

1 

Deaths 

1929 

7,42(5 

7,647 

26,410 

19,822 

19:11 

7.309 

i 

26,073 

18,049 

1930 

25,870 ; 

17,148 

1 1932 

0,969 1 

25,107 1 

17,812 


Relig^ion. 

The religious professions in Norlhern Ireland, as recorded at the cepsus 
of 1926, were: Koniaii Catholics, 420,428 ; Presbyterians, 393,374 ; Protestant 
Episcopalians, 338,724 ; JMethodists, 49,554; Other i)rofes8iou8, 54,481 ; 
Total, 1,256,561. 

Education. 

The following are the latest available statistics : — 

University: The Queen’s University of Belfast (founded in 1849 as a 
College of the Queen’s University of Ireland, and reconstituted a separate 
University in 1909), 127 Professors, Lecturers and Demonstrators, and 
1,475 students in the session 1932-33. 

Secondary Education: 72 scliools with 12,339 pupils. Technical In- 
struction : 61 technical schools and 02 otlicr centres with 22,569 students. 

Elementary Education : 1,837 public elementary schools with 206,736 
pupils on rolls. 

Justice. 

Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, a Supreme Court of 
Judicature of Northern Ireland has been established, consisting of the Court 
of Appeal in Northern Ireland and the High Court of Justice in Northern 
Ireland. An appeal lie.s direct, in certain conditions, from the former to the 
House of Lords. A Court of Ciiminal Apj>eal w'as established in 1930. 

A system of County or Civil Bill Courts deals with civil dis])ute8 
generally where the sum at issue does not exceed 50Z., but possesses wider 
jurisdiction in certain cases. Courts of summary jurisdiction generally 
attended by permanent judicial otlicers — known as resident magistrates — 
determine summarily minor criminal and quasi-criminal cases and certain 
minor civil disputes. Some cases are tried by resident magistrates sitting 
alone. 

The Police Force consists of (a) the Royal Ulster Constabulary, with a 
statutory maximum strength of 3,000 ; and (5) the Special Constabulary, a 
part-time force. 

Finance. 

The bulk of the taxation of Northern Ireland is imposed and collected by 
the. Imperial authorities, who make certain deductions and remit the balance 
to the Northern Irish Exchequer. The exact share of the latter in the 
proceeds of such taxation is determined by the Joint ICxchcquer Board, a 
sneciat body consisting of pne representative of the Irnperial Treasury, one of 
tne Northern Irish Treasury, and a chairman appointed by the King. The 
deductions made by the. Imperial Trea.sury represent a contribution tbw'ards 
imperial liabilities and expenditure, and the not cost to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer of Northern Irish services ‘reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament. 
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The Northern Irish Parliament has independent powers of taxation, 
except as regards customs duties, excise duties on articles manufactured and 
produced, excess profits duty, corporation profits tax, any tax on profits or 
a general tax on capital, or any tax substantially the same in character as 
any of these duties or taxes. It has no power to iinjtose, charge or collect 
income tax, including super tax, but it can grant relief from these taxes to 
individuals resident and domiciled in Northern Ireland. The Government 
of Northern Ireland also raises money from time to time by means of Ulster 
Stock, Ulster Savings Certificates and Treasury Bills, for temporary require- 
ments of the Exche(|uer. In March, lOd!!, Ulster Stock, 1943, amount- 
ing to 2,000,000^. was issued, replaedng an e<piivaleiit amount of Treasury 
Bills. In October, 1925, a Government Loans Fund was established from 
which loans are made to local authorities and others for public utility 
services. This has been financed by issues amounting to 4,000,000z. Ulster 
Loans 4h% Stock, 1915-1975, and 2,OOO,O0OZ. Ulster Loans 6% Stock, 
1950-60.“ 


The revenue and expenditure of the Northern Irish Exchequer for the 
last four years were as follows t — 



11130-31 

1031-3-2 

10.32-33 1 

1938-34 

(estimated) 



£ 

£ 

M 

Revenue ^ . . . . 

0,015,000 

0,410,0' iC 

0.753,000 

0,631,000 

Ex{)endituro . . . 

0,011,000 

u.ms.oeo 

O.Tl'sOOO 

0,026,000 


1 Net, after issues to Kesurve Finid ami «loilncti''n of e.sfimated cost of ‘ Heserve<i ’ 
Rervicea and contribution to liuperial Services. An ad justment is made when the true 
Residuary Rharu has been linally ascertaimsl. 

Estimated expenditure, 1934-35, 8,500,428/. 


Production. 

Agriailture . — The acreage under crops in Northern Ireland in 1931 and 
1932 was as follows : — 


Croi'8, 

1031 

1032 

Crops. 

1931 

1932 


Aorc'j 

Acres 


Acres 

Acres 

Wheat 

3,03f. 

3,200 

Potatoes .... 

134.205 

141,789 

Oats 

2S5.71 4 

285,763 

Turnij's .... 

30,394 

37;47.-> 

Barley and Bero . , 

1,400 

1,002 

Man^;el8 and Beet 


It>'e 

415 

428 

Root. .... 

0S5 

805 

fleaiiB and I’eaa . . j 

1M)8 

820 : 

Cablvage .... 
l.)Micr Or6pn (Jrops • 

2,318 

2,034 




1 717 

1,804 

Total Corn Crops . ; 

291,541 

1 291,300 1 



Total Green Cn'jw 

175, .569 

188,067 









Flax 

7,440 

6,098 




Fruit 

8,0.34 

8.666 



1 

lUy 

408,099 

453,140 



1 

1 

Total under Crops 

9.52,183 

943,241 


The yield in 1982 was <in tons) : oats, 288,582 ; potatoes, 1,126,824 ; 
tufnips, 640,670 ; flkx, 1,146 ; hay, 784,628. 

Tne livestock fis at Jnne, 1932, was; cattle, 714,767 ; feheep, 791,989 ; 
pfgs, 219,767 ; goats, 44,446 ; horses nsed in agriculture, 86,690 ; mules 
and jennets, 200 ; asses, 7,767 ; poultry, 9,370,646. 

Tliere were 98,039 agrioultural holdings exceeding One acre in area in 
1932 in the hands of 96,949 separate occupiers. 
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Mining , — The mineral output in 1930 and 1931 for Northern Ireland 
was: — 



1 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Bauxite, Iron Ore and 



Gypsum . . 

. . 1 190 

— 

Lignite .... 

2,037 1 

3,340 

Granite . . 

. . ! 77,585 

86.968 

Chalk 

206,366 

171,103 

Igneous Rock 

. . 1 414,879 

440,875 

Clay 

287,912 

181,166 

Limestone 

. . ! 106,748 

62.428 

Fireclay .... 

5,000 i 

5,678 

Rock Salt . . 

. . 8,984 

S,706 

Flint 

44.5 ! 

260 

Sandstmie . , 

. . 1 186,688 

208.277 

Gravel and Satid . . ! 

74.46.5 ! 

67,140 

Diatomitt* . 

. . 1 3,604 

3,401 


The number of persons employed, inclusive of those employed at coal 
mines, was : 1931, 2,447. 

Manufactures . — Tho two principal industries are linen and ship- 
building, both centred in Belfast. The former provides employment for 
approximately 70,000 persona, excluding those engaged in growing the fibre ; 

874.000 spindles, and 28,000 looms. The value of linens exported from 
the Unitea Kingdom during 1932 was 5,272,3047., practically the whole of 
which came from Northern Ireland. The Belfast shipyards employ 
approximately 11,000 persons, and possess an output capacity exceeding 

250.000 tons a year. Other important manufactures are ropes and twines, 
tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, biscuits, spirits, hosiery and underwear. 


National Insurance. 

SickiMSS and Unemployment Insurance a'tid Pensions . — Schemes of com- 
pulsory insurance on similar lines to those in force in Great Britain are in 
operation in Northern Ireland, and make provision for benefits during un- 
employment and sickness, including medical attention, and for pensions to 
persons over 05 years of age and to widows and orj»haD3. 

A general outline of the provisions of these schemes is set out in the 
paragraph dealing with ‘National Insurance’ in Great Britain. The number 
of persons in Northern Ireland insured under the various schemes is approxi- 
mately : Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions, 363,000 ; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, 265,000. 

Agreements (confirmed Uy Acts of both Parliaments) were entered into in and in 
1928 between the Imperial and the Provincial Governn ents which had as their objects the 
maintenance of the Unemployment Funds of Great Britain and of Northern Ireland in a 
state of parity on the basis of their respective insured populations. Under these agree- 
ments the Northern Ireland Government has undertaken to extinguish a deficit on the 
Northern Ireland Fund of over three million pounds over a period of thirty years, and the 
Northern Ireland Fund has received contributions from the Imperial Exchequer towatds 
the yearly deficit on the Northern Ireland Fund. Hhould conditions alter whereby the 
proportion of the unemployed portion of the Northern Ireland iiopulatlon falls below 
that in Great Britain, there is a liability on the Norj,hem Ireland Government to make a 
corresponding contribution to the Imperial Fund. 

Non-contrrhutory Pensions . — Old Age Pensions (non-contributory) and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions are granted to individuals who are not eligible for 
Contributory Pensions provided they have reached the age of 70 (60 in case 
of blind persons), and comply with certain conditions as regards British 
nationality and residence in the U.K. 

The number of persons in Northern Ireland in receipt of non-contributory 
Pensions is approximately 37,000. 
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Communications. 

The total first track railway mileage of Northern Ireland amounts to 
754 miles. The area is also well served by inland waterways, and possesses 
180 miles of canals. Total length of roads is 12,996 miles ; road budget for 
year ending March 31, 1934, was 1,600,000^. 


ISLE OF 

The Isle of Man is administered in accordance with its own laws by the 
Court of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, appointed by the Crown ; the 
Legislative Council, composed of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, two Deem- 
sters, the Attorney-General, two members appointed by the Governor, and four 
members elected by the House of Keys, total 11 members, including the 
Governor ; and the House of Keys, a representative assembly of 24 members 
chosen on adult suffrage with six months residence for 5 years by the 6 
‘sheadings’ or local sub-divisions, and the 4 municipalities. Women have 
the franchise as well as men. Number of voters 1930--31, 38,679. The 
island is not bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially 
mentioned in them. 

Luut.-Oovenior . — Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.L, C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., 
C. B.E. (Appointed 1933.) 

The population (census, 1931) numbered 49,308 (22,459 males, 26,849 
females). 

The principal towns are Douglas (population, census 1931, 19,329). Ramsey 
(4,198), Peel (2,476), Castletown (1,713). Births (1932), 631 ; deaths, 754. 
In 1933 there were 34 elenjentary schools (41 departments), 31 being 
provided schools. The enrolled pujuls numbered 5,851, and the average 
attendance 5,195. The gross expenditure of the Education Authority on 
elementary education for the year 1932-33 amounted to 71,73.5L There are 
4 secondary schools (986 registered pupils), and 5 evening institutes (436 
registered pupils). The gross expenditure on higher education for 1932-33 
was 27,476/. In 1932 the police force numbered 65 ; in the yoju 1928 there 
were 816 persons convicted. 

Revenue is derived mostly from Customs. In 1932-33 the revenue 
amounted to 493,310/. ; and expenditure to 144,638/. 

The principal agricultural produce of the island consists of oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes, and grasses. The total area of the island, 
excluding water, is 145,325 acres ; the total area of arable land in 1933 
was 79,749| acres and of permanent grass, 23,131 acres. The total acreage 
under corn crops in 1933 was 16,300 acres, including 15, 633 J under oats, 
198^ under wlieat, and 359J under barley or hero. There were also 5,522i 
acres under turnips and swedes, 1,752^ under j>otatoes, and 31,296 under 
clover, sainfoin and grasses under rotation. The number of agricultural 
holdings in 1933 was 1,332. The Uvo stock in 1933 conf?isted of 3,553 
horses ; 20,606 cattle ; 102,587 sheep ; and 3,733 pigs. Total value of 
minerals raised in 1928, 47,496/. Persons employed in mining numbered 
414. In 1929 there were belonging to the Isle of Man 104 fishing boats. 

The registered shipping (1932) comprised 6 sailing vessels (496 gross and 
315 net tons) and 37 steamers (30,246 gioss and 12,380 net tons) and 17 
motor vessels (558 gross and 383 net tons) ; total net tonnage 13,078 net tone. 
The tonnage of vessels arrived at ports of the island in 1981 was 1,068,412 

1 Area and ] opulation, $e< p. 11. 

n 2 
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tons (960,817 tons coastwise), and dpp^irted, 1,056,020 net tons (981,856 
tons coastwise). The railways have a length of 46^ miles, and there are 
26- miles of electric railway. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.^ 

The Channel Islands are situated off the north-west coast of Franco, and 
are the only portions of tli4 ‘Dukedom of Normandy’ now belonging to 
England, to which they have been attached since tlie Conquest. The islands 
are administered according to their own laws and customs. Jersey has a 
separate legal existence ; it is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor api)ointed 
by the Crown, and a Bailiff also appointed by the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has a veto on certain forms of legislation. He and the Crown officers 
may address the States but not vote. The qualitication for a vote is the posses- 
sion of a minimum value of SOL real or 120Z. personal property. The Royal 
Court consists of a tribunal of first instance and an appeal court. The States 
for deliberation and legislation consist of 12 Jurats, 12 rectors, 12 constables 
(who are the mayors of the parishes), 17 deputies, and 2 Crown officers. 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark are under one Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey 
and Alderney have a government of their own, and Sark is a dependency of 
Guernsey and under its jurisdiction. On May 10, 1905, a law w’as passed for the 
Island of Guernsey requiring the approval of the Lieut. -Governor and of the 
Royal Court of the Island previously to the acquisition, or leasing, or occupa- 
tion of immovable property by aliens or alien companies, registration and 
liability to local rates, Ac., h^ing also provided for. The Channel Islands are 
not bound by Acts of the Imperial Parlianmnt unleas 8[>ecially named in them. 

. Births: 1932: — Jersey, 771; Guernsey, 762; deaths: — Jereey, 713; 
Guernsey, 470. 

LUtUenant’Govertwr of Jersey. — Major-General H, do C. Marlclliy C. B., 
D*S.O. Appointed January, 1934. 

LuuUrm^-Go^^rnor of Guernsey, dx. — Major-General E, N. Brcadhcnt, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Appointed January, 1934. 

Jersey (financial year ended Slst December, 1931): revenue 
812,583/.; expenditure, 308,110/. ; public debt, 1,000,100/. ; 1930: revenue, 
297,401/.; expenditure, 270,977/. Guernsey, Ac. (3 932) : revenue, 488,682/. ; 
expenditure, 425,425/. ; public debt (1932), 1,164,765/. 

The total area of agricultural holdings and outside land, etc., in Guovnsey 
(1930) was 10,795 acres. 

Jersey 1931, exports, 128,745 tons ; imports, 151,834 tons ; 1930, exports, 
141,296 tons; imports, 137,607 tons. 

The imports from Guernsey into the United Kingdom in 1982 were : — 
granite, 115,303 tons; tomatoes, 23,069 tons; potatoes, 670 tons; fruit, 
983 tons ; flowers, 3,896 tons. 

Guernsey registered shipping (1932), 33 vessels, 8,341 tons (net). 


Books of Reference concerning Great Britain and Ireland. 

1, Official Publioatioks, 

The annual and other publications of the various Public Departments, and the 
Repwts, of R|Oval Coin^i^sionh and Parllawentary Committeeg, (These may be^ 
obUined from H.M., Statioj^ery Omce.) 

‘ A/ea and poppUtion, p. 13. 
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2. NoN-OfTIOIAL PinBLIOATIONS. 

Annual Register. A Review of Public Events. L(Oadon. (First issue 17i»0,) 

Hahdbook of Commercial Treaties with Foreign Powers. Issued by the Foreign ()®ce. 
London, 1931. 

Amos(9n M.), The KngHali'Constlfutloli. London, 1930. 

Anton (Sir W. R.), Law and Custom of the Constitution, London, 190^-9. 

(K.), Great Britain ; Handl>ook for Travellers. Leipzig, 1927. — LoUddn ahd 
its Environs, 19tli Edition. Lohdon, 1930. 

Bagehot(Vf.), The English Constitution. London, 1918. 

Batiide (C.), L’Angleterre Nouvelle. Paris, 1629. 

BroMcy't Naval and Shipping Annual. 

Burrow {E,, J . ), The British Isles ; a Comprehensive Guide. London, 1929. 

Gahen (L.), L'Angleterre an xix® siocle : son dvoluUon politique, Paris, 1921. 

Geoil (Lord R.) and Clayton (11, J.), Our Ifatlonal Church. London, 1918. 

Clapham (J. H.), An EConOmic History of Modern Britain (1820-50). Camf^ridge, 
1930. . , . 

Clarkt (J. J.), The Local Gdi'eminent of the United Klngdoni. 8th edit'dn. tidflidon, 
1984. 

Ikarlt (N. B.), An Economic Chronicle of the Great War for Great Britain and Trefend, 
mM919. (Ltford, 1929. , 
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IKDIA, THE DOMINIONS, COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, 
AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

In the following pages the various sections of the British Empire outside 
Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland are arranged in alphabetical order under 
the divisions of the world to which they belong: — 1. Europe; 2. Asia; 
3. Africa ; 4. America ; 5. Australasia and Oceania. 

The term ‘ Dominion ’ is u.sed officially as a convenient abbreviation of the 
complete designation ‘ self-governing Dominion.' The Dominions are Australia, 
Canada, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as ‘ autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.' The 
Conference further laid down that, as a consequence of this equality of 
status, the Governor-General of a Dominion ‘is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty 
the King in Great Britain,’ and that ‘it is the right of the Government of 
each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs.’ 
The Conference also recognised certain treaty-making rights as appertaining 
to the Dominions. 

On December 11, 1931, the Statute of Westminster, which by legal 
enactment recognises the status of the Dominions, defined at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, became law. The Dominions had in their turn also 
pas.sed the Statute of Westminster in 1931. 

The term ‘ Colony ’ is an abbreviation of the official designation * Colony not 
possessing responsible Government,’ and includes all such Colonies whether 
or not they possess an elective Legislature, but does not include Protectorates 
or Protected States. The term ‘Crown Colonies’ is i>roperly applicable only 
to those Colonies in which the Crown retains control of ledslation. 

Under the recent Peace Treaties certain ex-German and ex-Turkish terri- 
tories are administered by parts of the British Empire under mandates 
approved by the League ofNations. These territories include Samoa, NewGuinea, 
Iraq, Palestine, and parts of the former German Colonies in Africa. 

Up to July, 1926, all sections of the British Empire outside of Great 
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Britain and Ireland, were d^Ut with by thft Coloi?^al Office. In that 
month a new Secretaryshi]^ of Stat©i for Dominion Affairs, was crea)bed, 
and as a result the Doinan ions Office was. set up, to take over from the 
Colonial Office business connected with the self-governing Dominions, the 
self-governing Colony of ■ Southern Rhodesia, an,a the South African terri- 
tories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and, S>yaziland), inoluding 
business relating to the Imperial Conference. 

The Colonial Office now deals with the administrative work of the 
Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories, other than thoso h>r which 
the Dominions Office is responsible. It contains seven Departments — the 
West Indian, Far Eastern, Ceylon and Mauritius, East Afiican, Tanganyika 
and Somaliland, ISigeria, Gold Coast and Mediterranean — dealing with the, 
aj^im oC various groups of Dependencies ; a Middle Eastern Division, whjch 
was established in March, 1921, to conduct business relating to Iraq, 
Palestine, Aden, and Arab areas under British influence ; and a General 
Department, wliich is concerned with correspondence of a general and 
miscellaneous character including questions of promotion, postal, telegraph, 
and copyright matters, international conventions and commercial treaties, 
Letters, Patot and Commissions, etc. 


EUROPE. 


THE lEISH FREE STATE (SAORSTAT EIREANN), 

An Act was passed in 1920 under which separate Parliaineiits were set up 
for ‘Southri’u Ireland' (26 counties) and ‘ Northqni Ireland’ (6 counties). 
The Unionists of the six counties accepted this scheme, and the Northern 
Parliapient was duly elected ou May 24, 192L The rest of Ireland, however, 
having proclaimed a Republic in January, 1919, ignored the Act. 

On Decemher 6, 1921, a Treaty between Ireland and Great Britain wa^ 
^ned which was embodied in the Irish Free State (Agreement) Act, 1922. 
The Treaty contains the following provisions among others : — 

Ireland to have the same constitutional status ‘in the community of 
nations known as the British Empire ’ as the Self-Governing Dominions, and 
tq be called the Irish Free State. 

Its position in relation to the Imperial Parliament and Government to be 
that 01 the Dominion of Canada, and the representative of the Crown in, 
Ireland to be appointed in like manper as the Governor-General of Canada. 

The Ifish Free State to undertake its own coastal defence, the defence by 
sea of Great Britain and Ireland being imdertaken by the Imperial forces: 
the^e proyisfous, to be reviewed at the expiration of five years. The Free 
S'i^te td afford, in time of ‘ \\ar or strained relation's’ with other powers, such 
harbour and bth.ex fa 9 ilijtie 8 as the British Gbverripient rnay reqpiye. The 
es^bhshmen);®. of the Insh defence force not to exceed such proportion to 
the. British military establishment as the population of Irelaiid bears to the 
populatipii of (3reat Britain. 

The ports, of Great. Britain and of Ireland to, be freely open to the 'ships 
of ‘ the other country ’ on payij^eht of , the customary .dues. 
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By the Treaty ‘Northerij Ireland’ was given the option of continuing 
separate existence under the Act of 1920, subject to the award of a 
‘Boundary Commission.’ On December 3, 1925, the British Government 
and the two Irish Governments signed an agreement by the terms of which 
the partition of 1920 continues in force as determined in that Act, the 
Boundary Commission being discharged from the duty of delivering an Award. 

By the same agreement the provisions of the Treaty relating to a Council 
of Ireland and that stipulating the liability of the Irish Free State for a share 
of the National Debt of the United Kingdom were cancelled. 


Constitution. 

Under the Treaty of December 6, 1921, a Provisional Government was 
constituted on January 14, 1922, to carry on for a period not exceeding 
twelve months from the date of the Treaty. In September, 1922, the 
Provisional Parliament met as a Constituent Assembly to adopt a Con- 
stitution for the Irish Free State. The Constitution was enacted by the 
Provisional Parliament on October 25, 1922, and by the British Parliamept 
on December 5 (in the Irish Free State Constitution Act, 1922 [Session 2], 
13 Geo. V. cli. Id.), and caine into effect by Royal Proclamation on 
December 6, 1922. 

The Constitution declares that the Irish Free State is a co-equal member 
of the Community of Nations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and that ‘ all powers of Government, and all authority, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, in Ireland are derived from the people of Ireland.’ Every person 
domiciled within the area of the Free State on December 6, 1922, who was 
born in Ireland, or either of whose parents was born in Ireland, or who had been 
ordinarily resident within the area of the Free State for at least seven years, 
automatically became a citizen of the new State unless he or she elected %'ot 
to accept such citizenship. The Irish language is declared to bo’t’he'hational 
language, but English is equally recognized as an official language. Liberty 
of person and tlie dwelling of the citizen are inviolable. F^ere is to be ho 
endowment of any religion. Freedom of conscience and the free professibn 
and practice of religion are guaranteed to each citizen, as well as the fight of 
free expression of opinion and the fight to assemble peacefully and to form 
aa.sociations or unions for purposes not opposed to public morality. 
Elementary education is free. 

The Legislature, known as the Oireachtas, consists of the King, a Chamber 
of Deputies (Dail Eiroann), and a Senate (Seaiiad Eireann). Thfere must be 
at least one Session each year. Provision is made for payment of membb'Js, 
Legislative authority in respect of money Bills is reserved to the dhhrpber 
alone, but fhe Senate may make recommendations. Every Bill (other thhn 
a money Bill) initiated in and passed by the Chamber of Deputies is sent ;to 
the Senate, and if amended there the Chamber shall consider the alraJtid- 
meiits. An elaborate machinery of procedure is established by the Ccbsti- 
tution (Amendment No. 13) Act, 195^8, to prevent the exercise of a Ve^to 
by the Senate or a protracted deadlock between the Sepate and the Chaml^r. 

The Representative of the Crown signifies the King's assent to Bnls 
passed or aeethed to nave been pMsed by both Houses of the 6iYeatchtas. 
lie Cannot signify such, assent save ppdn the advice of the E^ecutiAte Cddncil. 

Two j^ftfclcs, namely Articles i? and 4^8, cpntaluiAg respectively pro- 
visions felatipg tp a Referendum pf tbe peopip and the initiation ‘pf p^opo^ls 
■for legislation by the people Have bfeen I'eirioved from the Constitution by the 
Constitution (Amendmeht No. 10) Act, 1928. 
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The Constitution originally provided that all members of the Oireachtas 
must take the prescribed oath of allegiance to the Constitution. This pro- 
vision was removed by the Constitution (Removal of Oath) Bill, 1933, which 
became law in April, 1933. 

Citiiens of 21 years of age or over, without distinction of sex, who comply 
with the prevailing electoral laws, can vote for members of Ddil Eireaun ; 
each voter has only one vote, and voting is by secret ballot. 

Every citizen of 21 years of age or over, not otherwise di8(]|^ualified, is 
eligible for election to Dail Eireann. Election is upon principles of Pro- 
portional Representation. The number of Deputies is fixed on a popular 
basis, and is at present 153. Each of the Universities existing in the year 
1922 (the year in which the Constitution was enacted) is entitled to elect 
three Deputies. The General Election is to be held on the same day 
throughout the country, and Dail Eireann, unless the Oireachtas is sooner 
dissolved, continues for ‘ six years or such shorter period as may be fixed by 
legislation.’ The period fixed by legislation is at present five years. 

The Senate consists of 60 members. The first Senate consisted of 30 
members elected by Dail Eireann, and 80 nominated by the President of the 
Executive Council. Of the latter, 15 hold office for 12 years and 15 held 
office for 6 jjrears. 

To be eligible for membership a citizen must be at least 80 years of age 
and eligible for election to Dail Eireann. The members must be citizens 
who ‘ have done honour to the nation by reason of useful public .service ’ or 
who represent important aspects of the nation's life. The term of oflice of a 
member of Seanaa Eireann is normally nine years. One-third of the members 
retire every three years, and their places are filled by an election ‘at which 
the electors are the members of Dail Eireann and the members of Seanad 
Eireann voting together on principles of proportional representation.’ A 
panel of candidates is prepared before each election in the manner prescribed 
by law. 

A person may not be a member of both Houses. 

The executive consists of a Council of not more than twelve nor less than 
five ministers. They are responsible to the Dail, and must include the 
President and Vice-President of the Council, and the Minister for Finance. 
The President of the Council, the Vice-President of the Council, the Minister 
in charge of the Department of Finance.and the other members of the Executive 
Council must be members of the Dail, save that one of such other members 
may be a member of the Senate. The President is nominated by the Dail. 
He nominates the Vice-President and other members of the Council, who 
must be approved by the Dail. Every minister may speak in the Ddil and 
Senate. 

The Chairman of the Dail (Ceann Comhairle) receives a salary of 1,000^. 
a year; the Deputy-Chairman 750Z., the Chairman of the Senate (Cathaoir- 
leach) receives 1,200Z, and the Deputy-Chairman 750^. a year ; member, 
except ministers and officials, 30/. a month, and free first-class railway 
facilities between Dublin and their constituencies. Ministers receive a salary 
of 1,000/. a year, and the President a salary of 1,600/. a year. 

The representative of the King is the Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State (Saorstdt Eireann). 

The Free State Parliament met for the first time, as such, on December 6, 
1922. At the Election held in January, 1933, the state of the parties 
was: Fianna Fail, 77; Cumann na nGaedheal, 48; Labour, 8; Farmers, 
11; Independent, 9; Total, 158. The state of parties on December 1, 
1933, was as follows : Fianna Fdil, 76 ; United Ireland Party, 68 ; Labour, 
8 ; Independents, 10 ; Ceann Comhairle (Speaker), 1 ; Total, 163. 
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The Ceann Comhairle (Sj)eaker) is not required by law to vacate his seat 
at a General Election. 

Governor -General. — Donal Buckley (Dombnall Ua Buachalla), appointed 
November 26, 1982. Salary, 10,OOOZ. 

The Executive Council, appointed February 8, 1933, is as follows: — 

President and Minister for External Affairs. — ifiamon de Yal4ra (fiaraon 
de Valera). 

Vice-President and Minister for Local Government and Public Health . — 
8eAn T. 0 Ceallaigh (Sean T. O' Kelly). 

Minister for Lands and Fisheries. — An Seanadoir Seosamh 6 Conghaile 
(Senator Joseph Connolly). 

Minister for Industry and Commerce. — Sein F. Lemass (Sean F. Lemass). 

Minister for Finance. — SeAn Mac an tSaoi (Sean Mac Entee). 

Minister for A griruU are. — An Dochtdir Sdaraus 6 Riain (Dr. James By any. 

Minister for Defence. — Proinnsias 6 h-AodhagAin (Frank Aiken). 

Minister for Education. — ToinAs 0 Deirg (Thomas Derrig). 

Minister' for Justice. — PAdraig RuithlAis (Patrick RuUledge). 

Minister for Posts and Telegraphs. — Gerald Boland. 

Holders of other important posts are ; — 

Attorney -General. — Conchubhar Alasdair MagUidhir (Conor Alexander 
Maguire^ K.C. ). 

Ceann Comhairle (Chairman of Dail Eireann). — Proinnsias 0 Fathaigh 
(Frank Fahy). 

Cathaoirleach (Chainnan of Seanad Eireann). — T. Westropp Bennett. 

Local Government. 

The Irish Free State is divided into twenty-seven administrative counties 
and four county boroughs governed by councils wdiieh, with a few exceptions, 
are elected triennially. The county councils administer county affairs gener- 
ally, can hold property, levy rates, borrow money and must meet the 
demands of other authorities, such as the boards of health and public 
assistance and menUl hospital committees, whom they are required by law 
to subsidise. The county borough council possesses with certain exceptions 
the powers of a county council, and is also a sanitary authority under the 
Public Health Acts. 

The administrative counties include the urban county districts which are 
urban areas that have been constituted sanitary districts. Each such 
district is governed by an elected council that administers the Acts relating 
to public health, housing, libraries, maternity and child welfare, etc., and is 
the sole rating authority within its area. There are sixty-five urban sanitary 
districts, comprising the four county boroughs, six municipal boroughs, two 
towns constituted under special Acts and fifty-three towns under the Towns 
Improvement Act, 1864. There are twenty-three towns constituted under 
the Towns Improvement Act, 1864, which are not urban sanitary districts. 
These towns have elected town commissioners who exercise certain minor 
powers and can levy a limited rate. There are, therefore, altogether eighty- 
eight areas under municipal government. 

An enlarged rural sanitary district, called the county health district, 
was created by the Local Government Act, 1925. This district generally 
extends over the county with the urban districts excluded. The county 
council performs its duties as a health authority through a board composed 
of ten members of the council, and is required to appoint a county medical 
officer of health for the effective administration of tne sanitary code. 
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The health authority is also, with certain exceptions, the public assist- 
ance authority, and is called the board of health and public assistance. 
Public assistance is organised on a county basis ; the poor law unions 
within each county hive been auialgatiaated, boards of gUardians have 
been abolished and workhonses closed as i^nch. County homes have been 
established for the aged and infirm and chronic invalids, and County and 
district hospitals for the sick. Home assistance has become the normal 
method of poor relief. Old age pensions are a charge on State funds, but 
local authorities assist in the administration. The insane poor are under the 
■care of statutory committees of the county and county borougli councils who 
maintain nineteen mental hospitals. Industrial and reformatory schools 
are managed by religidus cotninunities, but maintained principally out of 
oapitation grants from State and Tiocal funds. Religious communities and 
voluntary assodations falso nlaintain schools for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, the mentally deficientandother afflicted classes which local authorities 
have power to utilise and subsidise. 

The county boroughs of Dublin and Cork, and the borough of Dun 
Laoghaire, have a sy&tem of government which combines an elected council 
with a manager. These councils have certain specified functions, including 
the making of a rate, raising loans, and making bye-laws. All functions 
formerly exercised by the councils other than those now specifically reserved 
^by law are exercised by the manager, a paid official, who has control oV^fer 
All office^, and Whose removal from office is subject to the sanction of the 
central authority. 

Elected Itiembers of local authoiities are not paid, but provision is ’made 
for a contribution towards travelling expenses. 

Elections to public bodies arc held according to the principle of 
proportional representation. The franchise extends practically to all 
persons of either sex who are of full age and have during a qualifying period 
occupied as owners or tenants any land or premises in the area, except 
premises let as furnished lodgings. Any married w'omun of 30 years. or over 
residing wdth her husband in premises in respect of which the husband is 
enliitled to be registereil as a local government elector is also qualified for the 
franchise. Women are eligible for election as members of all local govern- 
ment bodies in the same manner and on the same conditions as men. Five 
members of the Dublin County Borough Council Of 35 are elected by the 
commercial elector^. 

In order to abolish patronage and to ensure that only qualified persons 
fire appointed to local offices a central body called the Local Appointments 
Commissioners is charged 'with the duty of selecting siiitable persons to be 
appointed l^y local authorities to chief executive offices, to professional and 
technical offices and to other prescribed bteces. Before making an appoint- 
ment to a presdribed office which cannot be filled by promotion the local 
authority Inuat request the Commissioners to recommend to them a suitable 
person,^ The Commissioners select persons for appointment by means of 
competitive examinations or by the machinery of selection committees. 

A scheme of combined purchasing has been established in order to enable 
local authorities to obtain commodities of standard quality at the lowest 
possible - price. The central authority appoints official contractors after 
* -obtaihing competitive tenders. 

Area and t^opolaiion. 

Accbrdirig to the densus of p'o'pulatibn in the Irish Free IState, taken in 
April, 1926, die folldwihg are the figures of area and population:^ — 



AREA AND POPULATION 




Counties 

and Couuty Boroughs 

4ro» lu 

Population. 1920 

Statute 

Acres 

Malea 

Feraalea 

Total. 

Province of Leinster. 

Carlow . . 

221,485 

17,802 

16,674 

84,476 

Dublin County .... 

219,844 

87,288 

101,728 

188,961 

Dublin C.B. . 

8,857 

151,762 

164,931 

816, 69» 

Kildare. 

418,644 

81,987 

26,041 

58,028 

Kilkenny 

509,470 

87,084 

83,906 

70,900 

Leix (Queen’s) .... 

424,892 

27,t98 

24,342 

61,540 

Longford 

257,935 

20,805. 

19,042 

89,847 

Louth 

202,814 

81,749 

80,990 

62,789 

Meath 

577,816 

83,082 

29,887 

62,969 

Offaly (King's) .... 

493,687 

27,566 

25,026 

62»692 

Westmeath 

435,604 

80,151 

26,667 

66,818 

Wexford 

580,894 

48,570 

47,278 

96,848 

Wicklow 

500,244 

28,911 

28,680 

57,591 

Total, of Leimster . 

4,861,1 S() 

573,900 

5.75,192 

1,149,092 

Province of Munster. 





Clare 

787,768 

1,840,905 

50,071 

44,093 

95,064 

Cork County .... 

145,914 

• 141,343 

287^257 

CorKC.B. 

2,686 

87.278 

41,212 

78,490 

Kerry 

1.161,708 

76,863 

72,308 

149,171 

Limerick County 

061,573 

52.127 

48,768 

100,895 

Limerick C.B. , 

2,386 

19,045 

20,403 

89,448 

Tipperary 

1,051,289 

72,904 

68,111 

141,015 

Waterforci County 

453,051 

26,770 

25,145 

61,915 

Waterford C.B, .... 

1,438 

12,050 

13,901 

26,647 

Total of Munster . . . 

5,962,803 

493,628 

476,274 

969,902 

Province of Ulster (part of). 





Cavan 

467,162 

43,560 

38,902 

82,4.52 

Donegal 

1,193,573 

78,100 

74,408 

152,508 

Monaghan 

818,985 

83,258 

31,873 

65,131 

Total of Ulster (part of) 

1,979,720 

154,908 

145,163 

300,091 

Province of ConnaughU 

Galway 

1,467,039 

88.481 

80,885 

109,368 

Leitriin 

876,774 

29,247 

26,660 

65,907 

Mayo 

1,333,941 

86,778 

85,012 

172,690 

Roscommon .... 

608,540 

43,281 

40,275 

83,556 

Sligo 

443,028 

30,666 

34,722 

71,888 

Total of Connaught 

4,230,822 

284,453 

268,454 

552,007 

Total of Free State 

17,024,481 

1,506,889 

1,465,103 

2,971,002 


^ Exclusive of larger rivers, lakes and tidowaj s. 


The following, are the births, deaths and niarriages registered in thci 
Irisli Tree State for 3 years.:— 


Vei^r^ 1 

Births 

Deaths ] 

Marriage, s 

1030 

58,353 

! 41,702 

13,631 

1931 

i 57,103 

42,957 1 

13,286 

1932 

1 56,240 

! 42,084 i 

13,020 


Overss^is immigrs.nts, 1932, 4,059 ; 1933, 2,610, Overseas emigrants* 
1932, 811 ; 1933, 90L 
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— According to the census of population in the Irish Free State 
taken in April, 1926, the principal religious professions were as follows: — 


- 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 
(8 counties) 

Connaught 

Total 

Catholics 

Protestant Episcopalians 
Presbyterians 

Methodists . 

Other Professions . 

1,032,885 

92,899 

8,689 

6,564 

9,206 

984,703 i 
28,614 ' 

1,601 
2,397 
2,687 

245,454 

80,285 

21,268 

1,964 

1,126 

588,277 

12,417 

976 

738 

499 

2,751,269 

164,215 

82,429 

10,663 

13,416 

Total . 

1,149,092 

969,902 

300,091 

552,907 

2,971,992 


Education . — ElemerUary Education. — Elementary Education is free 
and is given in the National Schools. 

Since the establishment of the Saorstdt the Irish language has been 
included as an essential part of the curriculum for all National Schools. 
Approximately 11,100 teachers have already qualified to teach the language. 
The use of Irish as a medium of instruction in the schools has also largely 
increased. 

The latest statistics available show that the number of schools in 
operation is 6,861. The number of pupils enrolled in the schools is 603,017 ; 
the percentage average daily attendance is 82*9 ; the number of teachers of 
all classes is approximately 13,635. 

There are five State-aided Training Colleges. The number of qualified 
teachers who issued from the Colleges in 1981-^2 was 312. 

The estimated State expenditure on Elementary Education for the year 
1933-34 is 3,654, 946Z., excluding the cost of administration. 

Secondary Education.— The Secondary or Intermediate Schools are under 
private control and are conducted in many cases by Religious Orders ; all 
schools receiving grants from the State are open to inspection by inspectors 
of the Education Department. The number of recognised Secondary Schools 
during the school year 1931-32 was 300, and the number of pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 20 years in attendance was 28,994. Estimated total 
expenditure for 1933-34, 350,927^., excluding the cost of administration. 

Technical Education. — Technical Schools are established in all the cities 
and in the principal towns. These schools are controlled by the local 
authorities, and are maintained partly by the rates and partly by State Grants. 
Estimated total expenditure for Technical Education for 1933-34 is 231, 810^. 
(State grants), excluding the cost of administration, and 117,964?. (rates). 

Agricultural Education. — Winter agricultural classes for the sons of 
farmers are provided by statutory County Committees of Agriculture, which 
are financed partly out of State Grants and partly out of the rates. Resi- 
dential courses of agricultural instruction for faimers’ sons and courses of 
instruction in rural domestic economy for farmers’ daughters are provided 
at institutions of which the principal are managed and financed by the 
Department of Agriculture or are managed by religioua orders, and receive 
grants from State funds. Higher agricultural education is provided for in 
the Universities. 

University Education is given at the University of Dublin (Trinity 
College), founded in 1691, and at the National tfniversity of Ireland, 
founded in Dublin in 1909. The latter has three constituent colleges, namely, 
the University Colleges of Cork, Galway, and Dublin. The numbers of 
professors, Ac. and students, in 1931-32, were as follows : — 
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Universitleg 

Professors, 
Lecturers and 
Assistants 

1 

Students 

Trinity College. Dublin 

126 

1,477 

University College, Cork 

87 

679 

,, ,, Galway 

52 

570 

„ „ Dublin 

131 

1,913 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by Courts set up by the Courts of Justice Act, 
1924, pursuant to the Constitution. They consist of a Supreme Court, a 
High Court, a Court of Criminal Appeal, a Central Criminal Court, a 
Circuit Court and a District Court. 

The Supreme Court, which consists of the Chief Justice (who is tx- 
officw an additional Judge of the High Court) and two other Judges, has 
appellate jurisdiction from all decisions of the High Court. The High 
Court, which consists of a President (who is ex-offiAo an additional Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal) and five ordinary Judges, has full original 
jurisdiction in and power to determine all matters and questions, whether 
of law or fact, civil or criminal. In all cases in which ([uestions arise 
touching the validity of any law having regal'd to the provisions of the 
Constitution, the High Court alone exercises original jurisdiction. The 
Court of Criminal Appeal consists of the Chief Justice or some other Judge 
of the Supreme Court and two ordinary Judges of the High Court. It des^ 
with appeals by {)erson8 convicted on indictment where the appellant obtains 
a certiheate from the trial Judge that the case is a fit one for appeal, or, in 
case such certificate is refused, where the Court itself, on appeal from such 
refusal, CTants leave. Where leave to appeal is granted, the appeal is 
heard and determined by the Court of Criminal Appeal on the report of the 
official stenographer present at the trial, with power to the Court to hear 
further evidence or to refer any matter back for report by the trial Judge. 
The decisions of the Court of Criminal Appeal are final, unless that Court or 
the Attorney -General certifies that the decision involves a point of law of 
exceptional public importance, and that it is desirable that an appeal should 
be taken to the Supreme Court of Appeal. The Central Criminal Court 
consists of a Judge of tlie High Court, to whom is assigned, for the time 
being, the duty of acting as such Court. It is held at such times and in 
such places as the President of the High Court may direct, and at it are 
tried’ criminal cases which are outside the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court or 
which may be sent forward to it for trial from the Circuit Couri. 

The Saorstat is divided into eight Circuits, each of which is presided 
over a Judge of the Circuit Court. There are also two ‘unattached* 
or additional Circuit Judges who assist in the various Circuits as required. 
The jurisdiction of this Court in civil proceedings is limited as to amount, 
save by consent of the parties, in which event the jurisdiction is unlimited. 
In criminal matters, it has jurisdiction in all cases save murder, attempt 
to murder, conspiracy to murder, high treason, treason felony, treasonable 
con^iracy or piracy. 

The District Court consists of thirty-three Justices of the District Court 
and three Assistant Justices. Three of such Justices are assigned to the 
Dublin Metropolitan area ; the remainder of the country is divided into 
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thirty districts, to each of which a Justice of the District Court is assigned. 
The District Court is a Court of summary jurisdiction with a small civil 
jurisdiction — in contract oases up to 25/., and in cases of tort, with certain 
exceptions, up to 10/. 

All Judges ind Justices of the District Court are appointed by the 
OOverhor-Oeneral on the advice of the Executive Council. 


Finance. 

Receipts. 


— 

1932-33 

Actual 

1983-34 

Estimated 

Customs 

Income and Super Tax 

Excise 

Pest Ofhce 

3tamp Duties 

Estate, ♦tc., Duties 

Motor Vehicle Duties 

Ailothei 

Total £i 

JB 

9.331.000 
5,lM4,OpO 
.0,443,000 

1.800.000 1 

1.050.000 

1.138.000 
909 000 . 

5,075,935 

£ 

8.030.000 

5.221.000 

s.trzo.ooo 

1.874.000 
1,000,000 

1.050.000 

1 900,000 

3.536.000 

20,990,936 

26, 637, COO 


ExPtNDiTtJRK. 


iU — :■ 


— 

1932-38 

Actual 

1933-84 

Estimated 


£ 

£ 

AsrdcuUuTe, land division, etc. 

6,218,000 

6,111,000 

Education, Science, Art 

4,628,000 

4.600,000 

Old Age Pensions 

2,807,000 

3,256,000 

Debt J^rvice 

Post Omce 

2,269,000 

2,260,000 

2 034,000 

1,915,000 

Police 

1,663,000 

1,674,000 

Amiy 

1,179,000 

1,227,000 

Superannuation and retired a'.lowancts 

594,000 

419,000 

All other 

7,344,000 

5,169,000 

Total 

28,851,000 

26,621,000 


On March 31, 1933, the liabilities of the Irish Free State were afe follows ; 
^ per cent, l^ational Loan, 1936-45, 7,351,000/.; 5 per cent. Second National 
ILoan, 1960-00, 6,673,000/. ; 4^ per cent. Third National Loan, 1950-70, 
!i,828,000/. ; Savings Certificates, 7,655,000/. ; other liabilities, 3,498,0001 ; 
total, 31,4lO,000/. The assets on th^ same date were: Shannon HVdrO- 

f lCctric Scheme Funds, 9,322,000/. ; Ivocal Loans Fund, 8,086,000/. ; Road 
ind, 1,290,000/. Purchase of Creatneries Fund, 607,000/. ; Nktibnal Loan 
nkihg Funds, 717,000/. ; Exchequer Balance, 1,363,000/. ; oth^r assets, 
1,048,000/.; total, 17,333,000/. 


defence. 

Article 46 of the Constitution of the Irish Free State enftbts that thte 
'Irttclusive right to the raising,, waintenanbe and cbhtrol df thd Arihed fbrees 
the Irish Free Sthtb is yStsd solely in the Oirekehtas, The Exbbdtivb 
^DoUucil is authorised by the Deftnce Forces (Temporaty Provlsibns) Actk, 
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1923, as continued annually, to raise, train, equip, arm, pay and maintain 
an aimed force consisting of such number of officers and men of the Regular 
Forces and the Reserve as may from time to time bo provided by the 
Oireachtas. 

The cornmaud in chief of, and all executive and administrative powers 
in FL'Ution to, the Forces is by the Acts mentioned vested in the Executive 
Council and exercised through and in the name of the Minister for Defence. 
A Council of Defence constituted by the * Ministers and Secretaries Act, 
192i ’ to assist tbo Minister for Defence in the administration of the 
business of his Department. It consists of the Minister (Chaiiman), a 
Civil Member (a member of Dail Eireann), and three military members, 
each responsible for so much of the work of the Dcjiartment as may be 
assigned to him by the Minister, being the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant- 
General and the Quartennastor-General, the Secretary of the De|iartment 
acting as Secretary. 

Enlistment is voluntary. The terms of engagement are: — With the 
exception of small classes {e.g. School of Music, etc.), 2 years in the Army 
Service and 10 years in the Reserve ; short term enlistments are for 3 
months in Army Service and 6 yoars in the Reserve. 

The Irish Free State is (livi<led into nine military districts : the Curra^h, 
Dublin, Dupdalk, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Athlone, Galway apd Shgo 
Military Districts. As a temporary measure, one District Commander and 
Staff may be detailed to administer two or more Military Districts. The 
District Commanders at Dublin, Curragh and Cork at present administer 
the whole area. The Infantry is organised in live regular battalions with 
nine Reserve Units. The remaining services include Air, Artillery, 
Armoured Car, Engineer, Signal, Military Police, Medical, Supply and 
Transport and Ordpance Services, a School of Music, and a ililitpry College 
with rtserves for each of the services other than the Military Police. 
In additjou to the above, tlierc are also a Chaplains’ Department and an 
Army Nursing Service. 

The strength provided for (1933-31) is 535 commissioned officers, and 5,350 
noii-comiiussioue,d officers and men with a Reserve Force of 239 officers and 
8,200 non-commissioned officer.s and men ; a Volunteer Reserve of 30 officers 
and 450 non-coinmissione;d officers and n>eii, and a Universities Officers 
Training Corps of 650 Cadets. Tlio Reserve cou.sista of officers of thq Forces 
whq have retired therelrom and have been commissioned in the Reserve and 
npn- commissioned officers and men who, having served in the Forcqs, have 
beep Uamsferred to the Reserve on ex[)ivation of Army, Service. Reservists 
may be called out for training for a period not exceeding 30 days in auy 
year, or, at any time, in aiil of the civil power or in a national emergency. 
Tile Air Corps consists of 189 of all ranks with 24 aeroplanes. 

Coastal Dcfcm'rc ,. — Fending the Free Slate being in a position to undertake 
her own coastal defence, the coastal defence is, by arrangement, undertaken 
by Great Britain. 

The estimated total expenditure for the financial 5 ’’ear ending March, 1938, 
is l,8l8,468t 


Production. 

General distribution of surface (in acres) in 1932 : crops 
and pasture, ll,662,6l!5 ; woods and plautations, 237,170; other land, in* 
eluding grazed, mqupfain, 5,124,696 ; totals 1,7,0*24,481. 

The following table shows the area under the principal crops, with the 
estimated yield 
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Crops 


Extent in Statute Acres 

1 Total Produce 


1981 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Wheat .... 


20,848 

21,888 

Tons 

20,911 

620,820 

Tons 

22,250 

Oats 


622,779 

682,135 

627,200 

Barley and Bere 


116,735 

103,453 

105,442 

106,595 

Rye 


3,643 

3,091 

2,741 

2,374 

Potatoes .... 


346,078 

347,576 

1,932,120 

8,015,418 

Turnips .... 


181,858 

177,829 

8,302,750 

1,539,860 

8,383,962 

1,687,590 

Mangels .... 


83,933 

81,263 

Sugar Beet 


5,012 

13,686 

34,800 

149,121 

Cabbage .... 


25,131 

25,576 

242,979 

270,910 

Flax 


647 

458 

119 

85 

Hay 


2,313,189 

2,281,747 

5,116,305 

4,792,147 


The number of live-stock at June 1, 1933, was : cattle, 4,174,000 ; sheep, 
3,416,000 ; pigs, 901,000 ; horses, 446,000 ; poultry, 23,037,000. 

Fisheries . — The numbers of vessels, men, and boys engaged in fishing in 
the year 1931 wore: 9 steam, 333 motor, 909 sail, and 1,961 row boats; 
total 3,212 vessels ; men and boys, 11,926. 

The quantities and values of fish landed during 1932 were : demersal 
fish, 87,603 cwts., value 108,023^.; pelagic fish, 66,346 cwts., value 27,129/.; 
shell fish, value 55,827/. 

There are also lakes of a total area of some 400 square miles containing 
considerable quantities of coarse fish available for capture. The quantity 
and value of the salmon captured in 1929 were 737 tons and 172,944/. 
respectively. 

Indusiriol Production . — The census of industrial production for 1931 gives 
the following preliminary details of the gross value of output for the principal 
industries (figures in brackets are the gross values minus cost of materials, 
including fuel, light, and power) grain milling, 5,401,416/. (1,134,817/.) ; 
bread, flour confectionery, biscuits, etc., 4,077,931/, (2,052,558/.); butter, 
cheese, margarine, condensed milk, 5,298,082/. (791,549/.); bacon curing, 
3,827,863/. (531,252/.) ; brewing, 6, ,340, 640/. ^ (5,020,061/.) ; malting, 
including amount received for malting done on comnii.ssion, 518,975/. 
(254,487/.); sugar, confectionery, jam-making, 1,198,084/. (535,468/.); 
tobacco, 5,744,762/. (1,461,867/.); clothing (wholesale factories), 1,347,246/. 
(655,287/.); woollen and worsted, 638,163/. (314,353/.); wood furniture 
and upholstery, 580,793/. (350,381/.); soap and candle.s, 491,030/. (204,741/.), 
timber, 806,955/. (417,420/.). 


Commerce. 


Value of imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and specie 
and goods transhipped under bond) of the Irish Free State for 5 years : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 
Re-exports 

£ 

61,301,819 

46,803,988 

1,066,484 

1 

£ 

56,768,702 

44,667,464 

1,177,566 

£ 

50,457,477 

86.276,118 

794,778 

& 

42,754,222 

26,802,924 

1,187,804 

£ 

35.789.000 

19.069.000 
682,000 


* Excludes duty. 
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The following table shows the value of the trade by principal countries : — 




1 Irish pi odnce and 


Consigned from 

1932 

i manufactures 

1 consigned to 

1932 


£ 


£ 

Great Britain 

28,869,206 

; Great Britain . 

21,914,363 

Northern Ireland 

8,759,270 

Northern Ireland . 

2,914,775 

Argentina .... 

1,852,460 

Belgium .... 

151,652 

United States of America . 

1,320,211 

United States of America 

103,282 

Germany .... 

1,302,527 

France .... 

103,091 

Australia .... 

1,243,5.55 

Germany .... 

66,408 

Canada 

801,900 

Switzerland 

i 57,009 

Belgium 

691,651 

British India . 

49,309 

Sweden 

434,652 ' 

Netherlands 

47,166 

Netherlands 

433,583 1 

Norway . 

84,754 

Czechoslovakia . 

261,009 1 

Sweden .... 

28,179 

U.S S.R. (Russia) . 

187,394 1 

Straits Settlements 

28,015 

France .... 

182,153 1 

West Indies (British! 

27,132 

British India 

135,402 ' 

Italy .... 

25,879 

Poland .... 

132,507 

Canada .... 

24,405 

Porttigal . 

105,503 

! Denmark .... 

21,936 


Principal Imports and Exports during 1932 : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports (produce or manufacture 
of the Irish Free State) 

Value 

Horses 

£ 

639,584 

Cattle 


£ 

8.746,674 

Wheat 

1,914,076 

Sheep and lambs 


681,584 

Maize 

2,557,842 

1,659,296 

Pigs 


982,839 

Wheaton flour .... 

Horses .... 


1,295,141 

Feeding stuflfs for animals . 

889,246 

Poultry, alive 


95,565 

Fruit, raw and preserved 

1,140,054 

Bacon and hams . 


717,752 

Tea 

1,618,174 

Fresh pork .... 


672,698 

Sugar, re lined .... 

805,993 

Poultry, dead 


611,756 

Drink 

532,474 

Fish, fresh (including shell-fish) 

3.38,473 

Coal 

2,732,734 

Milk, condensed and dried 


123,599 

Iron and steel manufactures (ex- 

Butter 


1,546,162 

eluding cutlery and macliinery) 

1,484,496 

Cream 


814,398 

Cutlerj', hardware, implements 
and instruments 


Eggs ..... 


1,673,910 

425,948 

Fats and oils, refined edible 


122,806 

Machinery 

1,290,023 

Biscuits 


348,623 

Electrical goods and apparatu.s . 

458,107 

Potatoes, other than seed . 


150,185 

Motor cars 

501,392 

Porter, beer and ale . 


3,952,894 

Motor parts and accessories (in- 


Potable spirits . 


100,866 

cluding ch(i9$i»). 

482, .599 

Motor tractors . 


291,524 

Wood and timber & manufactures 

1,117,313 

Motor tractor parts . 


128,082 

Cotton piece goods 

887,893 

Motor car parts . 


100,958 

Woollen and worsted tissues 

694,870 

Raw wool .... 


240,458 

Boots and shoes .... 

1,170,101 

Linen piece goods 


107,201 

Other apparel .... 

2,0.1,991 

496,243 

Woollen and worsted tissues 


103,330 

Leather and manufactures . 

Apparel .... 


82,124 

Paper and caniboard . 

1,212,214 

Hides and skins . 


204,746 

Oils, refined 

1,380,0% 

Feathers .... 


62,838 

Fertilisers 

476,089 

Books and other printed matter 

176,424 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, colours 
and perfumery .... 




1,122,109 




Books, newspapers, etc. 

551,607 





Shipping:. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade at Irish Free State ports during the calendar 
year 1932, showing the principal nationalities. 
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Nationality of vessels 

With tlargoes 

Total wltli Cargoes 
and in Btrllast 

Entered 

Ves.sels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Irish Free State .... 

S.843 

2,402,847 

4,208 

2,598,280 

British 

6,975 

8,105,850 

7,534 

4,208,362 

American (U.S.) .... 

75 

430,004 

101 

670,878 

Swedish 

69 

56,001 

69 

50 001 

Norwegian 

80 

84,442 

100 

102,683 

Patch 

132 

61,677 

143 

73 945 

German 

135 

655,074 

154 

884,882 

Other nationalities .... 

111 

144,758 

146 

216,170 

Total entered 

11,420 

6.930.653 

12,456 

8,701,207 

Cleared 





Irish Free State •. . . . 

3,438 

2,404,851 

4,218 

2,600,882 

BHtish 

2,170 

1,713,790 

7,6.53 

4,185,622 

American (U.S.) .... 

57 

844,430 

101 

070,878 

Swedish 

1 3 

2,126 

67 

54,225 

Norwegian 

14 

11,925 

100 

108,406 

Dutch . . . 

68 

21.793 

144 

74,037 

German 

44 

270,058 

154 

634,882 

Other nationalities .... 

20 

4,913 

151 

225,266 

Total cleared . . . j 

5,814 

i 4,773,886 

12,488 

8,750,188 


The number and net tonnage of vessels that arrived and departed in the 
foreign trade at the principal ports of the Irish Free State during the year 
1932 were : — 


Port in the Irish Free State 

Arrived 

Departed 


Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tong 

Cobhi 

408 

2,780,817 

403 

2,783,207 

Dublin^ 

5,457 

2,442,615 

5,454 

2,445,265 

Dun Laoghaire^ .... 

795 

i;099,l66 

790 

1,008,288 

Cork 

1,328 

782.684 

1,343 

785,800 

Waterfbrd 

1,025 

396,920 

1,037 

897,642 

Galway ‘ 

275 

1,088,181 

276 1 

1,053,164 

Limerick 

344 

202,867 

1 840 

196,118 

Rosslare 

412 

360,675 

: 414 

860,364 


I These figures Include Atlantic liners that carried passengers and mails only. 

^ The Hgure? for Dublin, Dun Laoghaire and Galwhy include si ecial jiassenger liners 
In connection with the Buchanstic Congress. 

Practically all were vessels carrying passengers and mails only. 


Internal Communications. 

Waterways . — There are 650 miles of inland navigation, including the 
*Oilirid Canal, 208 miles ; the Royal Canal, 96 miles, and the Sha'nndii 
Navigation, 167 miles. The traffic carried during 1932 was (in tons) : 
Grand Canal, 163,887 ; Royal Canal, 10,529 ; Shannon navigation, 55,568. 

RailvDoys , — ^The total length of road, first track, of railways open for 
traffic at the end of the year 1932, including the mileage of railways 
situated partly within and partly without the Free State, was 3,026. The 
l^n^R of fdad, first thick, actually situated in the Free State is 2,670 
lllil^s, of ivhich 86 pet cent, is cdnktlmctied to standard gaillije. 

Statistics for 1931 and 1932 are as follows 
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19S1 

1982 

[umber of pflsseiigerg 

lUmW of iiiJies run by coaoMng trains . 

[erchandiae and mineral traffic conveyed— tons . , 

[umber of livestock conveyed 

[umber of luiles run by freight trains 

roas receipts j 

Ixpendlture 

[et receipts - . , 

ither receipts (including proportion of amount received 
under Irish Railways (Settlement of Claims) Act, 1921) 

20,698,920 

9,112,771 

8,866,672 

2,680,069 

4.593,733 

£6,824,888 

£4,532,047 

£792,841 

£252,043 

19,830,081 

8,886,600 

2,989,966 

1,906,446 

4,283,789 

£4,697,112 

£4,286,267 

£410.866 

£246,247 

1 

Total uet income . . . . , 

£1,044,884. 

£657,102 


Tlie authori«^d capital^ in 1^32 amounted to 38,911,604/. The capitaji 
eceipts were 41,033,897/., aiul the capital expenditure was 42,474,591/. 

Tramways . — There were 60 mile.s of electric tramway worked in 193^. 
’he number of miles run by trams was 9,303,893 in 1931, 9,654,943 in 1932, 
nd the number of passengers carried in 1932 was 94,158,471, compared with 
1,887,446 in 1931. The gross receipts from passengers were 545,611/. in 
932, and 630,494/. in 1931. 

lioad Motor Passenger Services . — There were 4,920 miles of road run over 
►y road motor passenger velncles of the omnibus type at the end of the year 
932. The total number of miles run by those vehicles during the year was 
12,443,382. The niunber of passengers carried was 74,662,059, and the 
;ros3 receipts from j)assengers were 1,116,405/. 

The Irish Tree State joined the International Postal Union in 1925. 

Banking and Currency. 

The unit of currency in tlic Free State is the Free State pounds which 
las the same value as the pound sterling. Apart from the metallic currency, 
he circulating medium consists of legal tenuer notes and consolidated bank 
lotes, issued by the Currency Commission. This body consists of three 
epreseutalives of the banks, three inembeis nominated by the Minister for 
finance (two of whom must not be in the permanent service of the State), 
,nd a Chairman elected by the members of the Commission. 

Consolidattd bank notes are a first charge on all the assets of the banks, 
ind are also secured by a reserve held by tlie Currency Commiasioiu They 
ire convortible into legal tender notes which in turn are convertible into 
quivalent llriti.sh legal teiuk-r at tlie Bank of England. Total notes in, 
drculation oil March 31, 1933, amounted to 13,576,000/., aa against 
.3,212,000/. on March 31, 1932. 

Banking returns as at March 31, 1933 : — Liabilities : capital, 8,062,000/.! 
eserve.s, 8,821,000/. ; notes in circulation, 8,102,000/. ; cm rent, deposit 
Did other accounts, 181,136,000/.; acceptances, 125,000/.; other liabilities, 
1,699,000/.; total, 210,945,000/. Assets: cosh, 14,637,000/.; money at 
:all, 14,748,000/. ; bills. 11,774,000/. ; loans and advances, 68,869.000/.; 
nvestmeuts, 93,302,000/. ; premises, 3,117,000/. ; other assets, 4,498,Q00/. ; 
;otal, 210,945,000/. 

The Bank of Ireland, founded in 1783, has a capital of 2,769,280/. ; 
'eser VO fund, 3,180,000/. ; deposits, 29,046,288/. Other banks are, HiWnian. 
3ank, Munsteu and Leinster Bank, Provincial Bank of lieland apd the 
S'ational Bank. The latter is a London clearing bank. The aggregate pub- 
ished reserves of the latter four banks, was 3,160,000/. in 1933. 

' Excluding rapltaVflgtirea relating to Fishguard and Rosslare Railways t Harbours Co. 
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Diplomatic and Representation. 

1. Of Irish Free State in Other Countries. 

High Commissioner in London . — John W. JDulaniy (December, 1930). 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington . — 
Michael Max White (March, 1929). 

Envoy and Minister to the Holy See. — L. T. McCauley (March 7, 1934). 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Germany. — Charles 
H. Bewley (July, 1933). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. — Count 
Gerald O' Kelly de Gallagh (October, 1929). 

2. Of Other Countries in Irish Free State. 
Representative of the Holy See. — The Most Rev. Paschal Robinson^ Titular 

Archbishop of Tyana. Nuncio Apostolic. (January 15, 1930.) 

United States Minister to th-e Irish Free State. — The Hon. F. K.* Sterling 
(July 25, 1927). 

French Minister . — Pierre Guerlet (May 13, 1933). 

German Minister , — Georg von Dehn (September 2, 1930). 

Books of Eeference. 

Official Report of Dail Eireann Debates. (Stationery Office, Dublin.) 

Statistical Abstract. Saorstat Eireann. 

Irish Free State Official Handbook. London, 1932. 

Guide to Ireland. Irish Tourist Assoc. Dublin, 1929. 

Boyd (E. A.), Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. New York, 1922. 

Brown (S. J.), A Guide to Books on Ireland. Dublin, 1920. 

Chart (b. A.), Economic History of Ireland. Dublin, 1920. 

Connolly (J.). Labour in Ireland. Dublin, 1917. 

Conroy (J. C.), A History of Railways in Ireland. Dublin, 1928. 

Curtis (E.), A History of Mediteval Ireland, from 1110 to 1513. London, 1923. 

(H.), Ireland. London, 1928. 

Dunlop (R), Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Ijondon, 1922. 
Faucon (G.), Le Statut de L’liltsit Libre DTrlande. Paris, 1929. 

FUtcher (G.) (Editor), The Provinces of Ireland. 5 vols. Cambridge, 1921-22. 

Flynn Cff. J.), The Free State Parliamentary Companion. 3rd Issue. Dublin, 1932. 
Oood(J. W.), Ulster and Ireland. Dublin, 1919. — Irish Unionism. Dublin, 1920. 

Oreen (Alice 8.), The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, Dublin, 1908.— Irish 
Nationality. London, 1929. 

fl'icywn (8.), The History of Ireland. London, 1923. — Ireland (Modem World Series). 
London, 1925. Ireland : Its Places of Beauty, Entertainment and Historic Association. 
London, 1927. 

Cwynn (Denis), The Irish Free State, 1922-1927. London. 1928. 

Hanna (Hon, Mr. Justice), The Statute Law of the iri.sh Free State. Dublin, 1929, 
Hayden (M.) and Moonan (Q. A.), A Short History of the Irish People. London, 1921. 
New York, 1927. 

Hull (Eleanor), A History of Ireland and her People. London, 1927-31. 

Joyce (P. W.), Social Hi.story of Ancient Ireland. Ix)iidon, 1926. 

Kohn (L.), The Constit ution of the Irish Free State. London, 1932. 

MoxalUter {H. A, 8.), Tlie Archteology of Ireland. London, 1928. 

MacDonagh(M.), Tlie Home Rule Movement. Dublin, 1920. 

MacNeill G . G. Swift), Studies in tlie Constitution of the Irish Free State. Dublin, 1925, 
Maxwell (Constantia), A Short Bibliography of Irish History (Historical Association). 
London, 1921.— A Short History of Ireland. Dublin, 1925. 

McCall (Seamus), And so Began the Irish Nation. London, 1931. 

Mots (W,), Political Parties in the Irish Free State. Lqndon, 1933. 

Murray (R. H.) and Law (Hugh), Ireland (The Nations of To-day). London, 1925. 
0*Bri€n(Q.), The Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. Dublin, 
1919.— The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine. London, 1921. 
O’Brien (W,), The Irish Revolution and How it Came About. Dublin, 1923. 

Phillips (W. A.), Editor, History of the Church of Ireland. London, 1988. 

Pokomy (Dr. J.), A History of Ireland. Dublin, 1983. 

Riordan (E. J.), Modem Irish Trade and Industry. London, 1921. 

Ryan (W. P.), The Irish liabour Movement. London, 1919. 

Rynne (Dr. M.), Die vblkerrecbtliche Stellung Irlands. Leipzig, 1980. 

Warren (R. de), L’lrlande et ses Institutes Politiques. Paris, 1928. 
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OIBSALTAB. 

Governor . — General Sir Charles Haringlon^ G.C.B., G.B.E., D.8.O., 
A.D.O. Salary, 6,500/. with 1,000/. allowances. Appointed October, 1933. 

Colonial Secretary. — Lt.-Col. Hon. A. E. Beattie, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C. 

The Rock of Gibraltar was under the dominion of the Moors till the 
15th century, when it was joined to the Kingdom of Granada. It was 
captured by the British in 1704, and ceded in 1713. It is a Crown colony, 
situated in 36“ 7' N. latitude and 6“21'W. longitude, in the Province of 
Andalusia, in Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
Governor, who is also Commander-in-Chief, is assisted by an Executive 
Council, established by Letters Patent in September, 1922. It is composed 
of the Combatant Military Officer next in seniority after the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and three unofficial 
members, selected by the Governor. Area, 1| square miles. Population, 
including port and harbour (census 1931), civil, 17,613 (7,986 males, and 
9,627 females) ; military, 3,218 (2,644 males, and 674 females) ; naval, 641 
(397 males, and 144 females); total, 21,372(10,927 males, and 10,446 females). 
Estimated fixed civil population, January 1, 1933, 15,143 (7,015 males, and 
8,128 females). In addition there were at that date about 1,466 aliens. The 
settled population are mostly descendants of Spanish and Italian settlers. 
Civil population births (1932), 353 ; marriages, 190 ; deaths, 298. Birth- 
rate per 1,000 of fixed civil population, 20-04 ; death-rate, 16*92. Religion 
of fixed population mostly Roman Catholic ; one Protestant cathedral and 
four Roman Catholic churches ; annual sulxsidy to each communion, 500/. 
Education is compulsory between ages 5 and 14 years. Several private 
English schools ; Government aided elementary schools, 13 (11 Roman 
Catholic). Pupils, 2,627 in 1932-33 ; average attendance, 2,237. There 
are 4 secondary schools. Government grant, 9,227/. One magistrates’ 
court and a supreme court. In 1932 there w'ere 817 summary convictions, 
and 4 convictions of serious crime. 


- 

j 1028 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Revenue 

. '164,1801 

146,245 

1 146,847 

151,415 

i 239,209* 

Expenditure 

, 165,993 

166,705 1 

169,182 1178,955* 

: 151,038 


’ Includes 15,000/. appreciation on fund.s invested. 

Includes 22,654/. depreciation on funds iiivested. 

® Includes 68,206/. in respect of the appreciation of invested funds *nd 7,70S/. in 
respect of profit on sales of securities during the year. 

Chief sources of fevenue, 1932 : — Customs, 74,352/,; post office, 19,869/.; 
rents of Crown property, 16,699/. ; fees and re-imbursements in aid, 17,306/. ; 
port, harbour, and wharf dues, 13,794/. ; interest on investments, 16,656/.; 
licences and internal revenues, 6,841/. ; miscellaneous receipts, 7,937/. 
Chief branches of expenditure, 1932 : — Establishments, 105,624/. (includ- 
ing personal emoluments 71,742/., other charges 83,882/.); public works, 
16,895/. ; pensions, 15,577/. ; ecclesiastical grants, 1,000/. ; miscellaneous, 
12,942/. Contribution by Home Government, nil. Public debt, nil. Total 
net assets, 174,694/. Industries unimportant. The trade of the port is 
chiefly transit trade, and the supply of coal to ships. There are import 
duties on malt liquors, wine, spirits, tobacco, motor spirits, and perfumery. 

Government savings-bank, with 3,230 depositors, had 116,715/. 
deposits at the end of 1932. 
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Gibraltar is a naval base and position bf great strategic importance. 
There is a deep Admiralty harbour of 440 acres. Vessels entered, 1932, 
4,091; tonnage, 8,674,658 ; cleared, 4,095 ; tonnage, 8,679,114. An auto- 
ttatio telephone system exists in the town, and the !Eastern Telsj^raph 
'Coropany has a statroti, PoStal communication daily "with ’England. Letters 
^nd ^ost'Cards in 1982, 2,126,600 ; newspapers, boOw packets, etc., 464,930. 
Thefs is cable communication with the Continent, Tangier, the Medit^- 
ranean Eastetn ports, and England, via Eastern Tfelegraph Cofnpany'^B lines. 

Gibraltar is becoming increasingly popular with tourists as a centre for 
visiting Southern Spain and Morocco. In 1932, 112 tourist liners ^eftbered 
•the port. 

The legal currency is that of Great Britain ; but Spanish money continues 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of the great war in 1914 there are also 
currency notes issued by the local Government. The amount in circulatioti 
at end of 1932 was 100,000/. There are five private banks. 

jSooks of Reference. 

Colonial Report. Annaal, London. 

Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book. Gibraltar. 

Jaten (Von O.), Die Strasse von Gibraltar. Berlin, 1929. 

P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Snded. Vol. I. Oxford, 

1906. 

Mdcmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar : Historical and Descriptive, Ac. 
London. 1915. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 


MALTA. 

Governor arid Commander ‘in-Chief . — GeneralSir I>avid Camphcll, K.C.B., 
A.D.C., appointed June 27, 1931. 

Lieut.-‘QovernoT , — Sir Harry Charles Lnkc^ C.M.G. 

Malta was held in turn by Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthagitiians and 
Homans, and was conquered by Arabs in 870. From 1090 it was joined to 
Sicily until 1630, when it was handed over to the Knights of St. John, 
who ruled until dispersed by Napoleon in 1798. The Maltese rose in 
Tebellion against the French and the Island was subsequently blockaded by 
the British Fleet, aided by the Maltese, from 1798 to 1800, and with the free 
ifrill of the Maltese was finally annexed to the British Crown by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814. It is one of the most important ports of call 
in the world, and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Constitution* — Under the Malta Constitution I^etters Patent, 1921, 
there is an elected Legislature to control local affairs, consisting of a Senate 
(partly nominated) of 17 members, and a Legislative Assembly of 32 elected 
members. Elections are on a proportional representation basis. 

Oettain matters, including control of Naval, Military and Air Forces, 
Imperial interes^ external trade, coihage, emigsation, treaties, and relations 
1v!tn foreign States, are styled ‘Reserved Matters,’ and are under the Oon- 
tftitutidn dealt with by the Imperial side of the dyarchy, nanlely by the 
^ovfernor, assisted by the Nominated Council. The Nominated Council 
Constats of the Lietitenant-Govetnor, the Legal Adviset, and ‘a senior officet 
t)f the NaVy, Army and Air Force. 

The Exfecuth'e Couilcil consists of the Governor sitting #ith the Ministry. 
There is also a Privy Council, Consisting of the Governor and the Execntive 
and the Nominated Councils sitting jointly. 
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Responsible, Governmer^i. w}iich was siispendecl b(?tweeu 193® and 1932, 
was again suspended m N ovember, 1933. 

1.1 . languag^^^ as theofEcial language of the British Empire, and 

the Italian lang^ge, af^ established language of record of the Courts of 
official ia,iiguagea of Malta. The English language is the 
omcial language of official records and public docu* 

^ ^ noticf^^ general public importance or interest issued by the 

Malta Tovemment ^^at language, without prejudice, however, to- the 

use 01 f^.^ban as a second official language of administration accompanying 
the Untisn t^t records, documents and notices in so far as may be 

jouna aesirable convenient. Both languages are recognized as equal 

languages of cu University and in secoudary schools as subjects 

fh ® Maltese language is the language of general intercourse in 

the islands, English and Maltese are the only languages that may be 
taught in c ^ontary schools, ^laltese is one of the languages lecognized 
111 rarliatiH Law. 


Area Population. — Malta is 17*4 miles long; area, 95 square 

the neighbouring island, Gozo, 26 square miles; total area 
941 fl 9 i 122 square miles. Population, Census April 26, 1931, 

7 0^0 . ’ population on December 31, 1932, 248,062. Births, 1932, 

Vallett 5,152; number of marriages, 1,560. Chief town and port,. 

lucation. — 157 public schools, with 29,799 pupils at the begin- 
'of the scholastic year, 1932-33 ; a university with 153 students ; 
^ ernment high school for boys with 530 students ; 2 Government 
ary schools, one for boys with 57 pupils, and one for girls with 
A ipils ; and 1 junior technical school. Expenditure on elementary 
™cal ,, 193 . 2 _ 33 , 105,236L ; secondary, 11,541?. ; nniversitjs 9,642?. 
I here are about 43 private schools, of which 12 are State aided, with 
. 3,624 pupils. 

^ Ustioe. — lo 1930-31, 970 persons were committed to prison; 79 
ns were convicted of serious crime and 23,605 summarily. Police 
numl oflicers and men and 22 reserve constables on March 81, 1932. 

5 efeUCe. — The strength of the regular British troops is 3,000 all ranks. 
^ are in addition the Royal Malta Artillery, 3 hgavy batteries ; the 
Koyal p]iurineers Militia, ^lalta Division, 1 company; the King’s Own Malta 
““8™ ,euC 1 battalion. 

ance.— The revenue and expenditure in 5 years were : — 




1928-29 

1929^30 i 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Rf 

“ ivenne . . 1 

ixpenditure . 

£ 

875,147 
821,252 1 

£ 

932,097 ; 
930,113 ! 

£ 

939,993 

997,272 

£ 

971,313 

967,189 

£ 

966,048 

979,972 


h Chi^f sources of revenue (19B2-33) ; Customs, 505,245?. ; succession and 
si onation duties, 26,885?. ; stamp duties, 3,051?. ; fees of office and reim- 
.’^ursemenfs, 87,275?, ; rents, 61,066?. ; Post Office, 31,237?. ; water service, 
A ,627?.; electric lighting, 101,143?.; interest, 35,381?. ; Lotto receipts, 

• ’677?. Cldefbranches of expenditure, 1982-33 : Justice, 130,333?. ; public 
' ‘-action, 153,858?, ; public health and charitable institutions, 176,489?. ; 
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, , . , i. «/. ni «7 ; agriculture and fisheries 

industry and commerce, 27,384^. ; posts, 36,249^. , r^honeB 111 • nublic 

18,689^.; public works, water and electricity and tele,^!^^°®®’ ^ 
works annually recurrent, 105,646Z. ; P>iblic works ax 
works extraordinary, 94,390/.; pensions, 69,704/. . 

31, 1933, had 12,136 depositors, and deposits, l,168,09i. 

Production —Chief products : wheat, barley, potatx fmitr' cotton ' 

cumin, vegetables, tomatoes, forages, grapes and othc * pnltivatfifi 
Total value of agricultural produce 1932-33, 609,785/. x of 4 to 8 vears 
(1932-33), 43,058 acres in about 11,000 holdings, on leases \ Manu- 
Cotton is grown (66 acres in 1932-33; production, 16,325 strv farming • 
factures : lace, cotton, filigree, beer and cigarettes. Chief indu. 
on 3l8t December, 1932, horses, mules and asses numbered 10, trvoccuDied 
cattle, 4,129 ; sheep, 20,008 ; goats, 28,856. The fishing indus / 9 982 

about 780 boats and about 3,500 persons in 1931-32. The catc. ’ 

cwt., valued at 34,285/. 


Commerce. — Imports and exports for five years : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Imports! . 
Exports! . 

£ 

3,999,109 

556,908 

ii 

4,041,926 
585,870 1 

£ 

3,836,200 

482,932 

£ 

3.714,530 

409,055 

3,8C 

85 


£ 

>8,101 


41/. 

the 

ih of 
were 

I’OSS 


1 Including bullion and specie. 

Transhipment trade is excluded. Principal imports, 1932 : w 
195,634/. ; petrol spirit, 166,193/. ; coal, 82,966/. ; flour and se 
119,920/. ; sugar, 59,377/. ; textiles, 369,307/. ; metals and manufa' { 
thereof, 140,086/.; cattle foods, 331,623/.; wines, 85,530/.; petro gffgg’ 
116,923/. Principal exports (local); potatoes, 105,054/.; cigar* 

8,696/. ; onions, 14,455/.; hides and skins, 13,278/.; cumin seed, 7,7' ^ * ’ 
old metals, 4,320/. 

Of the total imports in 1932, 940,554/. came from the IJ.K., 228,4 
from British possessions, and 2,139,196/. from foreign countries. Of 
total exports, 30,468/. went to U.K. and 9,971/. to the Colonies. 

Vessels entered, 1932, 2,324 of 3,707,301 tons, including 750 Rrith 
1,919, 433 tons. Belonging to the port of Valletta on December 31, 1932, 

9 sailing vessels of a gross tonnage of 602, 17 steamers of 5,290 tons g? 
and 9 motor vessels of 302 tons gross. 

The 

Communications, &C. — Telephones, 785 miles of wire. , «.g. 

Post-office traffic in 1932-33 was: Inland letters and postcards, 1,4L ,g’ 
newspapers, &c., 1,072,318; foreign correspondence, received, lettei 
postcards, 1,607,490; newspapers, Ac., 836,004; dispatched, letter . 
postcards, 2,803,051 ; newspapers, &c., 146,133 ; parcels, received 54,. ’ 

dispatched 8,809. 

Money. — British coins and British Treasury currency notes and Bank v 
England notes are the legal tender. The amount of British Treasury currenc; ^ 
notes and Bank of England notes in circulation on March 31, 1933, was 
roughly estimated at approximately 650,000/. There is a very small issue 
of notes of the Anglo-Maltese Bank and the Banco di Malta ; but as the ^ 
Banks are not under statutory control and do not publish balance sheet th 
amount of the note circulation is not known. 

Agency ‘OencTal in London. Officer in Charge.— Colonel F. Agius. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Blue Book. Annual. Government Printinp Office. Malta. 

Papers Relating to the New Constitution of Malta. [Cmd, 1321.] London, 1921. 
Bartolo (A.), The Sovereignty of Malta and the Nature of its Title. Malta, 1909. 

Bo^g (J ), Cultivation and Diseases of Fruit Trees in the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1922, 
Descriptive Flora of the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1927. 

Detpott (G.), The Ornithology of Malta. London, 1917. — The Ichthyology of Malta. 
Malta, 1919. 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar; Historical and Descriptive, Ac. 
London, 1915. 

Mzfnud (A.), Knights Hospitallers of the Ven. Tongue of England in Malta. Malta, 1914. 
Muicat (G.), General Guide to Malta and Gozo. Malta, 193.3, 

Porter (W. .A History of the Knights of Malta. London, 1883. 

Schermtrhoi'zi (E. W.), Malta of the Knights. London, 1929. 
i>hepherd Malta and Me. London, 1926. 

Scicluna (H. P.), Documents relating to the French Occupation of Malta. Malta, 1928. 
—The Archives of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and of Malta. Malta, 1912. 

Zawmit (Tli.), Malta. The Islands and their History. Malta, 1926. 


ASIA. 


ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTKA, ABD KUEIA MUKIA ISLANDS. 

Aden is a volcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast, about 1 00 miles east of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It forms an important bunkerin" station on the highway to 
the East, and is fortified. The settlement includes Little Aden, a peninsula 
very similar to Aden itself, and the settlement and town of Shaikh Othman 
on the mainland, with the villages of Imad and Hiswa. 

Aden has been separated from the Bombay Presidency and formed into a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner under the direct control of 
the Government of India from April 1, 1932. The separation of Aden from 
India is under consideration. 

Area 75 square miles; including the Protectorate and the Hadhramaut 
about 42,000 square miles ; of Perim, 5 square miles. Population of Aden 
and Perim in 1931, 48,338 (29,858 males and 18,980 females), against 
54,923 in 1921. 

The only Government revenue is from duties on liquor, opium, and salt, 
and from income tax, court fees and judicial fines ; local taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fund. There is a Port Trust. The total receipts during 
the year 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 9,81,908, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 4,79,675. Imports (1932-38), by sea, Rs. 4,99,83,537 ; by land, 
Rs. 10,23,074 ; treasure (sea and land), Rs. 36,58,965 ; total imports, 
Rs. 6,46,65,576 (total, 1031-82, Ks. 6,62,94,814). Chief imports: Fuel oil, 
petrol, kerosene, cotton piece goods, grains, gums, hides and skins, tobacco, 
coal, coffee, sugar, fruits, vegetables and other provisions. Exports, by sea, 
Rs. 3,03,66,310 ; by land, Rs. 4,98,580 ; treasure (sea and land), 
Rs. 86,07,757; total exports, Rs. 3,47.72,647 (total, 1931-32, Rs. 3,76,62,829). 
Chief exports : Salt, coffee, gums, hides and skins, cotton goods, tobacco, 
grains, sugar and other provisions. Those statistics are exclusive of government 
stores and treasure. In 1932-33, 1,461 merchant vessels of 6,092,187 tons 
(net) entered the port of Aden, of which 788 were British ; in the same year 
1,194 country (local) craft of 37,409 tons entered. At Perim 273 vessels 
entered, of which 9 were Government vessels. Aden itself produces little, 
its chief industries being the manufacture of salt and cigarettes, and building 
of dhows. The trade is largely a transhipment. There is a branch of the 
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National Bank of India, Limited, and there is also one firm of privat 
bankers. 

Aden Protectorate (area about 42,000 square miles) comprises th 
territories and dependencies of the hinterland Chiefs who are in treat 
relations with His Majesty’s Government. In April, 1905, after demarca 
tion of the frontier, Turkish and British Commissioners signed an agree 
ment that determined the boundary between the Aden Protectorate an 
the (then) Turkish Yemen, from Sheikh Murad, opposite Perim Island, t 
Ban a river, and thence north-east to the Great Desert (Rub’ al Khali] 
This frontier is still in effect the boundary of the Aden Protectomte fror 
the territories of the Imam Yehya bin Muhammad Hamid iid Din, c 
Sanaa’, who after the Great War succeeded the Turks in the governance c 
their possession in the Yemen. The eastern limit of the Aden Protectorat 
is the boundary between Oman and the territories of the Sultan of Qishr 
who is also Sultan of Sokotra Island, which lies off Cape Guardafui on th 
African coast. Sokotra is 1,400 square miles in extent, population said t 
be about 12,000, mostly pastoral inland, fishing on the coast. Religio 
formerly Christian, but Moslem since the end of the seventeenth centur} 
Chief products, dates and various gunis ; sheep, cattle (hump-less) and goal 
are plentiful ; butter is exported. The Sultan entered into protectorat 
treaty relations with His Majesty’s Government in 1886. Principal villag( 
Tamarida. 

The Aden Protectorate, which is not directly administered, is under th 
control of the Resident and Commander-in-Chief, Aden, on behalf of th 
Colonial OflBce. 

Chief Commissioner and Resident and Commander-in-Chief. — Lieut, 
Colonel B. R. Reilly, C.I.E., O.B.E. Appointed April 18, 1931. 

The Kuria Maria islands, which were formerly attached to Aden, wei 
transferred to the control of the Persian Gulf Residency in 1931. 

The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea, about 200 miles north of Periir 
was taken by the British from the Turks in 1915, and is administered b 
the Government of India through a Civil Administrator under the contn 
of the Chief Commissioner of Aden. It has an area of 22 square miles an 
a population of about 2,200. A Quarantine station for pilgrims travellin 
to Mecca from the East is maintained on the island under the joint contn 
of the Government of India and the Government of the Dutch East Indies. 

CivU Administrator. — Captain G. V. Wickham. 
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BAHRAIN ISLANDS. 

The Bahrain islands form an archipelago in the Persian Gulf 20 mih 
off al Hasa on the Arabian coast. Bahrain, the largest island, is 27 mih 
long and 10 miles wide. About a twentieth part of its area is cultivatet 
Other islands are Muharraq, to the north-east of Bahrain, 4 miles long an 
I mile wide ; Sitra, to the east, 8 miles long and 1 mile wide ; Nebi Salel 
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about 2 miles in circurnference, and several uninhabited islets. The 
islands are low lying, the highest ground being a hill in the centre of 
Bahrain 400 feet high. 

The Ruling Family, the A1 Khalifa, came originally from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuwait and occupied Bahrain, which was then in the hands 
of the Persians, in 1782. The present chief, Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al 
Khalifa, C.S.I., became the Ruling Shaikh on December 9, 1932. The Ruler 
is in treaty relations with the Government of India, which is represented by 
a Political Agent. 

The total population is estimated at about 120,000, of which three- 
quarters are the original inhabitants of the islands, of the Shia sect, the 
remainder, including the Ruling Family, being Sunnis. The Sunnis live 
mainly in the towns of Manama and Muharraq, There is a wealthy 
Persian community in Manama and a number of Indian merchants. 

Manama, the capital and commercial centre, extends for IJ miles along 
the shore. Manama contains two hospitals, schools, a branch ot the Eastern 
Bank, Post Office, wireless station, and the official residence of the Ruler. 
AVide roads connect the various quarters of the town. There is a municipal 
council in Manama and also in the town of Muharraq, on the adjacent island. 
The two islands are connected by a service of motor launches, which also 
ply to the mainland. The population of Manama is about 25,000 and that 
of Muharraq is about the same. There is a community of some 25 Europeans 
ii\ Manama, including members of the (American) Dutcli Reformed Church 
Mission. Water in the two towns is supplied by artesian w^lls and nearly 
200 fresh-water springs on the various islands are used for ir rigation. Motor 
traffic is in use and roads exist between the towns and villages, which number 
about 100. An electric power station has been installed at Manama ; the 
power is carried over on a causeway to Muharraq. 

In the centre of Bahrain island there are many thousands of ancient 
tumuli whose origin is still uncertain. 

Bahrain is the centre of the famous pearl fishing industry of the Persian 
Gulf. Over 500 boats and 15,000 divers from Bahrain are engaged in fishing 
during four mouths of the summer. During the season Bahrain is visited 
by numerous arab and continental pearl buyers from Europe. In 1932 
oil was discovered in Bahrain by an American Company who held a con- 
cession from the Shaikh of Bahrain, The I^ahrain Petroleum Company, 
which holds this concession, is a branch of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. Other industries are : boat-building, manufacture of sailcloth and 
reed mats, date cultivation and breeding of particularly fine white donkeys. 

The greater part of the trade of Nejd and Hasa passes through Bahrain. 
The revenue of the Stale is obtained from a duty of 5 per cent, on general 
merchandise ; 10 to 15 per cent, is levied on certain luxury articles including 
carpets, cycles, electrical goods, motor cars, boots and shoes and tobacco. 

In 1932-33, tlie total imports amounted to Rs. 97,72,360; and exports to 
Rs. 60,94,210. The chief imports were : rice, Rs. 1,733,530 ; sugar, 
Rs. 449,930 ; loaf sugar, Rs. 208,320; coffee, Rs. 414,960 ; tea, Rs. 165,700 ; 
ghee, Rs. 100,440; piece goods, R.s. 2,122,540. The cliief exports were: 
rice, Rs. 698,960; wheat, Rs. 9,480 ; wheat flour, Rs. 22,080 ; sugar, 
Rs. 291,120 ; loaf sugar, Rs. 138,810 ; coffee, Rs. 256,190 ; tea, Rs. 116,340 ; 
ghee, Rs. 15,630; pearls, Rs. 537,560 ; piece goods, Rs. 865,830. 

There is a weekly mail service (B.I.S.N.C. Slow Gulf) from and to India, 
Persia and Iraq, and Imperial Airways East and West bound aeroplanes call 
every Thursday. Import of arms and ammunition is subject to special 
permission. 

The principal coins in use are Indian rupees, but Austrian (Maria 
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Theresa) dollars (worth Is. lid.) and Turkish liras (worth about 18s,) are 
current. The measures employed are: dhara 19 inches). The weights 
are : roba (4 lbs.), maund (56 lbs.) and rufia (660 lbs.). 

Political Resident, Persian Gulf. — The Hon. Lieut.-Col. T. C. W. 
Foivle, C.B.E. 

Political Agent at Bahrain. — Lieut.-Col. Gordon Loch. 

Financial Adviser to the Bahrain Oovemment. — C. Dalrymple Belgrare. 
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BORNEO (BRITISH). 

British North Borneo. — Governor. — A. F. Richards, C. M.G. (March, 
1930). 

British North Borneo occupies the northern part of the island of Boniec, 
The interior is mountainous, Mount Kinabalu being 13,466 feet high. 

Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. 
Population (1931 census) 270,223, consisting mainly of Mohammedan 
settlers on the coast and aboriginal tribes inland. The Europeans 
numbered 840 ; Eurasians, 236; Chinese, 47,799 ; natives of Malay Archi- 
pelago, 11,494. The number of natives of Borneo was 205,218. The most 
numerous are the Dusuns, 97,862; the Bajaus, 31,640; and the Muruts, 
14,959. Chief towns, Sandakan (population 13,826), on the east coast, 
and .Tesselton, on the west coast. 

The territory is under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
(Royal Charter in 1881). It is administered by a Governor (appointed 
with the approval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a Court 
of Directors in London, appointed under the Charter. On May 12, 1888, 
the British Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over the State 
of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from the 
Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories have 1)eeii 
occupied. For administrative pur]»oses the whole country is divided into 
four Residencies, which are sub-divided into Districts. In December 1904, 
an area of about 200 square miles was transferred to Sarawak in exchange 
for rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay. 

There are Protestant and Catholic missions. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Criminal, and Civil Procedure Codes, and local Ordinances. 
There is an Imam's Court for Mohammedan law. Native and Indian con- 
stabulary, 500 men under European officers. 
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449,308 

\ 404,034 
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878,994 
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i Including treasure and transhipment trade. 
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Sources of revenue : Opium, birds’ nests, court fees, stamp duties, 
licences, import and export duties, royalties, land sales, &c. No public 
debt. 

Most of the trade is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The chief products are timber, sago, rice, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, many fruits, nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rubber, camphor, rattans, tapioca, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, 
coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have been found. The exports comprise 
the products mentioned, with birds' nests, seed pearls, beche-de-mer, &c. 
Exports of leaf tobacco i 1931, 62,459/.; 1932, 74,523/.; of Estate 
rubber, 1931, 159,932/. ; 1932, 81,991/. ; of limber, which is the 
greatest natural resource of the country, 1931, 355,040/. ; 1932, 283,897/. 
Merchant shipping (Men-of-war and Government vessels excluded): 1931, 
entered 352.876 tons , cleared 348,063 tons; 1932, entered 321,111 tons; 
cleared 317,694 tons. 

A railway, 127 miles, runs from Jesselton on Gaya Bay to Melalap in the 
interior, with a branch from Beaufort to Weston on Brunei Bay. There is 
communication by telegraphy, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

At Jesselton and Sandakan there are agencies of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, and the Bank of Taiwan. A State Bank has been established, with 
Head OflSce in Sandakan and an agency at Jesselton. 

The Government issues its own copper coinage (cents and half-cents) ; 
uickel coinage of 1, 2J and 5 cents, and silver coinage of 25 cents; also 
notes of one, five, ten, and twenty-five dollars, and of 25 and 50 cents. 
Accounts are kept in dollar currency. 

Brunei. — In 1888 the neighbouring territories on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, were placed under British protection. On 
January 2, 1906, by treaty, the Sultan of Brunei handed over the general 
administration of his State to a British Resident. The present Sultan 
Ahmed Tajudin Akhazul Khairi Wad-din succeeded, at the age of eleven 
years, to the throne on the death of his father in September, 1924. The 
Bengiian Bondahara and Pengiran Pemancha were appointed Joint Regents 
(luring his minority. On September 19, 1931, His Highness the Sultan 
assumed full power and the Regency terminated. The Sultan receives an 
allowance of 1,400/. a year from State funds, and his two princij^al ministers 
700/. a year each. Area about 2,500 square miles, and population, 1931 
Census, 30,135 (Europeans, 60 ; Malays and Bornean races, 26,972; Chinese, 
2,683 ; Indians, 877 ; others, 33). Estimated ]>opu]ntion at end of 1932 was 
30,590. The chief town is Brunei (po]>. 10,453). The old town is built over 
the water on the Brunei river, and a new town has developed on the main- 
land since 1910. There were thirteen vernacular schools in 1932, with 
794 pupils. Police force, 1932, 1 Chief Inspector, and 73 non-commissioned 
officers and men. The climate is hot and moist, with cool nights. Average 
annual rainfall is a little over 100 inches. The native industries in Brunei 
town include boat building, cloth weaving, brass foundries, and manufacture 
of silver ware. The principal products are cutch (mangrove extract), rubber, 
jelutong, and sago. Most of the interior is under jungle, comprising numerous 
kinds of serviceable timber. Oil has been found in commercial quantity at 
Seria on the coast and the field is being explored and developed. 

Revenue 1982, 42,280/. (Customs, 17,846/., monopolies, 4,999/., licences, 
2,468/. ; lands and forests, 10,400/., cession moneys, 1,773/.); expenditure, 
39,005/. Public debt, Dec. 81, 1932, 45,333/. 

Imports, 1982, total, 283,529/.; mainly tobacco, 10,689/., piece goods, 
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8,327Z., machinery, 93,383^. Exports, total, 175,669/.; including cutch, 
2,833 tons (iralue 22,804/.), rubber, 668 tons (12,238/.). 

The post office dealt with 107,502 articles in 1932, 

There is a central Wireless Station at Brunei, and a subsidiary station at 
Labuan, which enable telegraphic cominnnication to be maintained with 
Labaan and thence by cable with Singapore and Europe, There is also a 
Wireless Station in the Tembiirong District and another in the Belait 
District. 

The distance from Labuan is about 43 niilas. Con»mnnication by steam 
launches from Brunei is regularly maintained. The passage between Singa- 
pore and Labuan takes about 4 days. 

Straits Settlements Currency, 1 dollar-*: 2s. id. 

British Resident. F. Carry, M.C.S. 

Sarawak. — Area about 50,000 square miles, coast Hue 500 miles, many 
rivers navigable. The government of part of the present territory was obtained 
in 1842 by Sir James Brooke from the Sultan of Brunei. Various accessions 
were made between 1861 and 1906. Under an agreement of 1S88 Sarawak is 
recognised as an independent State under the protection of Great Britain. The 
present RajaJi, H. H. Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, G.C.M.G.( born September 26, 
1874) succeeded his lather, H.H. Sir Charles Jolinson Brooke, G.C.M.G., in 
1917. Heir presumptive, Beitraiu Brooke (11. H. the 'I'uan Muda), born 
August 8, 1876, Population estimated at about 475,000, Malays, Dyaks, 
Kayans, Kenyahs, and Muruts, with Chinese and other settlers. The chief 
towns are the capital, Kuching, about 23 miles inland, on the Sarawak River, 
Sibu, 60 miles up the Rejang River, whichi is navigable by large steamers, 
and Miri, the headquarters of the Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. At Kuching are 
Church of England! and Catholic mission-s with schools. The revenue is 
derived chiefly from Customs, the Govt, opium monopoly, gambling, arrack 
and pawn farms, royalty on oil, land revenue, timber royalty, exemption tax 
payable by Mala vs, and from Dyak and Kayan revenue. The revenue in 1932 
was 4,210,658 dollars; expenditure, 4,277,278 dollars. Public debt, nil. 
Coal exists in large quantities, and a syndicate has been formed for developing 
the coal fields at Selantik. A considerable oil field is being developed at Miri 
and Bakong in the Baram district. Foreign trade, 1932 : imports, 9,698,808 
dollars; exports, 13,573,872 dollars. The chief exports (1932) included 
(in dollars) sago flour, 816,628 ; pepper, 1,422,169; plantation rubber, 
953,855; gutta jelutong, 436,933; gntta percha, 393; cutch, 212,104; 
benxiue, 2,474,357 ; kerosene, 1,035,194 ; liquid oil fuel, 1,484,442 ; crude 
oil, 963,567 ; fish, 102,920 ; damar, 27,530 ; rattans, 11,038. The trade is 
mostly with Singapore. Shipping entered in the foreign trade, 1932, 
754,430 tons. There is a constabulary consisting of about 900 men, 
principally Dyaks and Malays, under British army officers. Round 
Kuching are about 45 miles of roa<l8, besides bridle paths. There are 30 
post offices. The Government offices have a telephone system extending 
over Kuching and Upper Sarawak, and there is communication by wireless 
with Singapore, &c. There are also wirele^ stations at Kuching, Kuching 
(6th mile), Miri, Sibu, Lundu, Mukah, Simanggang, Rintulu, ffinatang, 
Kapit, Limbang, Baram, Saratok, Belangian, Tatau, Lawas and Kanowit. 
Distance from London, 8,700 miles ; transit, 26 to 30 days. Telegrams are 
sent by wireless from Singapore. 

Sarawak and Straits Settlements currency, 1 dollar = 2$. id. 

There is a Special Commissioner for Sarawak as well as a Government 
Agent in England whose offices are at Millbank House, Westminster, 
London^ 8. W. 1. There is also a Sarawak Pilgrim Officer at Jeddah. 
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CEYLON. 

Constitution and Government, &c. 

Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane (Tamraparni, the island of ‘ dusky 
leaves ’), ia an island in the Indian Ocean, by the south of India, lying 
between 6" 66' and 9“ 60' N. lat., and 79" 42' and 81" 53' E. long. Its area 
ia 26,832 square miles. 

In 1606 the Tortuguese formed settlements on the west and south, 
which were taken from them about the middle of the next century by 
the Dutch. In 1796 the British Government annexed the foToign 
settlements to the Presidency of Madras ; in 1802 Ceylon was separated 
from India and formed into a Crown colony. 

According to the terms of the Constitution established in 1888, modi- 
fied on various occasions, and now embodied in the Order in Council dated 
March 20, 1931, the administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by 
a State Council which deals with administrative as well as legislative matters 
and therefore sits in executive as well as legislative session ; the control of 
departments is decentralised and the old Colonial Secretariat is replaced by 
groups of departments in charge of ten Ministers, of whom seven are elected 
memoers of the Council, the remaining three, called Officers of State, being 
the Chief (formerly Colonial) Secretary, the Legal Secretary,^ and the 
Financial Secretary. In the administration of his departments each of the 
seven’ elected Ministers is associated with a Standing Executive Committee 
of the State Council ; communal representation has been abolished ; and the 
territorial franchise, which was limited to adult males possessing certain 
literary and property qualifications, has been extended — subject to certain 
specified qualifications — to adults of both sexes. The State Council is now 
composed of 46 members elected on a territorial basis, with 8 Nominated 
Unofficial Members, and the 3 Officers of State. Of the 50 electoral districts 
the 4 in Jaffna Revenue District remain unreproseiuod, as no candidates 
came forward for election. 

G^overnoT.—Sir Reginald Edward Shibbs, G.C.M.G. (appointed October 7, 
1938). Salary 8,000L (including entertainment allowance of l,500i.). 

Colonial Secretary . — Sir F. G. Tyrrell, K.B.E. , C.M.G. 

For purposes of general administration, the island is divided into nine 
provinces, presided over by Government Agents, with assistants and subor- 
dinate headmen. There are three municipalities, with twenty-seven Urban 
District Councils and one local hoax'd, mainly for sanitary purposes. 

In Coun General, until a Legal Secretary Is appointed (Article 6 of the Order 
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Defence. 

In normal times Ceylon pays three-fourths of the cost of the Imperial 
garrison. The regular troops consist of detachments of engineers and 
artillery, strength all ranks 256. The Ceylon Defence Force comprises 
2 squadrons mounted rifles, 2 companies garrison artillery, 2 companies 
engineers, 8 companies infantry and supply and medical services ; strength 
all ranks 3,100. 

Production and Industry. 

The area of the Island is 16,212,400 acres, of which it is estimated that 
about 3,300,000 acres are under cultivation, and about 456,000 acres pasture 
land. The approximate areas under the principal products in 1932 were ; 
paddy, 850,000 acres; other grain, 105,000 acres; cacao, 34,000 acres; 
cinnamon, 26,000 acres; tea, 457,000 acres; coconuts, 1,100,000 acres; rubber, 

534.000 acres. In 1932, the exports of tea were 253 million lbs., of which 
172 million lbs. were sent to the United Kingdom and 16 million lbs. to 
the U.S.A. The exports of desiccated coconuts were 599,000 cwts., copra, 

914.000 cwts., and coconut oil, 1,025,000 cwts. In the same year, 111, 242, 000 
lbs. of rubber were exported, of which 14,827,000 lbs. went to the United 
Kingdom and 65,314,000 lbs. to the United States of America. In 1932, 
9,159 acres of crown laud were granted and sold by the Revenue Officers. 
The live stock in 1932 was reported to amount to 1,200 horses, 1,580,000 
horned cattle, 57,000 sheep, 32,000 swine, and 204,000 goats. There 
is a Government Dairy, possessing over 300 head of cattle. There were 
22 plumbago mines reported to be working at end of 1932. The exports of 
plumbago in 1932 were 122,009 cwts. Other minerals, such as gold, thorium, 
and monazite, exist, but, except the last-named, so far have not been found 
in quantities of commercial importance. There are some hundreds of 
small-gem quarries, from which sapphires, rubies, moonstones, catseyea, 
and other gems are obtained. Ceylonese manufactures, which are at present 
of very minor importance, are weaving, basket work, tortoise-shell boxes, 
&c., earthenwares, jewellery, raotal work, lacquer work, carving, &c. 
Manufactures on any large scale are confined to the products of agriculture, 
such as the production of coconut oil. In 1932 there were about 1,900 tea 
and rubber factories, mills, Ac., 1,200 cardamoms, cinnamon, citronella, 
coconut, fibre, oil, Ac., factories, 20 saw mills, and 70 aerated water, ice, 
Ac., factories. 

Commeroe. 

The values of the imports and exports for six years are given in the 
following table (Rate of Conversion i IL ■=» Rs. 16) : — 


Tears 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

Tears 

Imports! 

Exports 1 


£ 

£ 


& 1 

£ 

1928 

27,474,048 

20,171,832 

1981 

15,213,078 

16,113,816 

1929 

28,619,688 

27,158,187 

1932 

13,091,171 

11,358,979 

1930 

21,623,708 

20,678,078 

1983 1 

11,809,800 1 

12,007,400 


1 Inc luding bullion and specie. 

Principal exports in 1932: Cacao, 148,157L ; cinnamon, 66,193Z. ; coir 
(and manufactures), 149,189L ; copra, 562,286L ; coconut oil, 9d6,007L ; 
tea, 7,179,476/. ; plumbago, 68,219/. ; coconuts, fresh, 76,703/. ; coconuts, 
desiccated, 476,677/. ; areca nuts, 98,321/. ; rubber, 882,180/. ; citronella 
oil, 80,196/. 

Principal imports in 1932: Cotton manufactures, 997,298/. ; rice and 
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[jaddy (in the husk and not in the husk), 3,4$6,47H. ; coal and coke, 
458,919h ; spirits (brandy, f^in, and whisky), 89,276^. ; sugar (refined, 
unrefined, and jaggery), 416,3611 ; manures, 408,0041 ; bullion and specie, 
21,25U. 

In 1933 (British Board of Trade Returns) the value of tea imy)orted into 
the United Kingilom from Cevlon was 8,126,482/. (quantity,148, 166,864 lbs.), 
in 1932, 9,336,076/. ('172,016,834 lbs.). Among the imports from Ceylon in 
1932 were: nibbor, 129,8281 (12,047,400 lbs.); coconut oil (unrefined) 
166,9801 ; coconut, desiccated, 349,1051 The principal exports of United 
Kingdom to Ceylon in 1932 were; cotton piece goods, 332,0581; iron 
and steel goods, 229,845/. ; machinery, 195,6331 Total imports into United 
Kingdom, 1933, 9,108,377 ; 1932, 10,319,752/. ; total exports of British 
produce to Ceylon, 1933, 2,129,752, 1932, 2,485,331/. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping entered and cleared, 1932, 22,721,202 tons (British 13,676,196 
tons); 1931, 24,029,893 tons (British 13,994,651 tons). On December 81, 
1932, 130 sailing vessels of 9,938 tons, 1 motor vessel of 18 tons, and 9 
steamers of 845 tons net remained on the ships’ registers of the ports in 
Ceylon. 

951 miles of railway were open at the end of 1932, and several new 
lines have been surveyed. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 839 oflfices of various classes open for 
postal business ; money order ofl&ces, 397 ; telegraph offices, 261 ; letters, 
postcards, and printed matter, samples, Ac., passed through the post office, 
86,580,100 (exclusive of parcels, 891,5)45); 13,017 miles of telegraph wire ; 
telegrams dealt with, 1,624,272. 

Money and Credit 

Twelve banks have establishments in Ceylon : the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., the Imperial Bank of India, the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, the Eastern Bank, Ltd., the P. & 0. Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., Thos. Cook A Son (Bankers), Ltd., the Indian Bank, 
Ltd., the Calicut Bank, Ltd., the Bank of Uva, Ltd., and the Hatton Bank 
and Agency Co. The Ceylon Savings Bank on December 31, 1932, had 
59,589 depo.sitors, and deposits amounting to Rs. 8,738,593 ; and the Post 
Office Savings Banks 344,683 depositors, and deposits, Rs. 12,094,908. 

The weights and measures of Ceylon are the same as those of the United 
Kingdom. The currency consists of : — Copper ; Ceylon l-ceiit and ^-cent 
pieces, 6| cents being equivalent to Irf. English. Nickel : Ceylon 5-cent 
piece. Silver: Indian rupee (=100 cents), equivalent to 1*'. id. \ and 
Ceylon 50-cent, 25-cent, and lO-cent pieces. Ceylon Government currency 
notes of Rs. 1,000, 500, 100, 60, 10, 6, 2, and 1. On December 31. 1981, 
the value of currency notes in circulation was Rs. 41,837,000. 

Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands, 400 miles south-west of Ceylon, are governed by 
an elected Sultan, tho Sultan Shamsudeen Iskander, who resides in the 
island of Mdl4, and pays a yearly tribute to the Ceylon Government. The 
old ttbsolnte monarchy was aboli.shed in 1932, and a new Constitution, based 
on the Ceylonese experimental Constitution, was introduced. Next to the 
Sultan is the first Wazir, or Prime Minister, then the Fadivaru or Kdzi 
(Chief Judge), and 6 Kilegefanus or Councillors, and besides tnern 6 Wazira 
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or Ministers of State. The Maldives are a group of 13 coral islets (atols), 
richly clothed with coconut palms, and yielding millet, fruit, and edible 
nuts. Population over 79,000 Muslims at the 1931 census. The people 
are civilised, and are great navigators and traders. 

Books of Beference concerning Ceylon. 

Administration Reports of Ceylon. Annual. 

Blue Book of Ceylon. Annual. 

Annual General Report on the Economic, Social, and General Conditions of the 
Island. 

Census Publications from 1871. Decennial. 

Ceylon Sessional Papers. Annual. 

Correspondence relating to tho Revision of the Constitution of Celyon. Cmd. 1906 of 
1928, and Cind. 2062 of 1924. London. Report of the Special Commission on the Con- 
stitution. London, 1028. 

The Handbook of Commercial and General Information for Ceylon. Compiled by 
L. J. B. Turner, M.A., C.C.B. Colombo, 1926. 

The Official Handbook. Compiled by the British Empire Exhibition Handbook Sub- 
Committee, 1924. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Statistics of Ceylon ; in ‘Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom.’ Annual. London. 

‘ Times of Ceylon ’ Green Hook. Annual. 

‘ Morning Leader’ Year Book. Annual. 

Batuit (R. H.), Romantic Ceylon. I.ondon, 1929. 

Burrows (S. M.), The •Buried Cities of Ceylon; a Guide-book to Anuradhapura, Ac., 
London. 

Purgxisonx Ceylon Directory. Annual. 

Qardiner (J. 8.), The Fauna and Geography of the Maidive and Laccadive Archipelagoes, 
2 vols. Cambridge, 1901-1906. 

Gibson (A.), Ceylon. London, 1929. 

Mills (L. A.), Ceylon Under Britisli Rule. I.ondon, 1933. 

Mitton (0. E.), The Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 1916. 

Plata's Ceylon, 1924. 

Rdtie (C.), Things Seen in Ceylon. London, 1929. 

Spittd (R. L.), Wild Ceylon. London, 1925. 

Tovlba. (All Foad), Ceylon, the Land of Eternal Charm. London, 1920. 

TraxUz (Friedrich M.), Ceylon Berlin, 1926. 

Christmas Island See Straits Settlements. 


CYPKU8. 

Governor . — Sir Herbert Hiclnuond Palmer^ K.C.M.G. , C B. E. (Ap- 
pointed October, 1833.) Salary, 3,600/., of which amount 600/. is payable 
to the officer from time to time administering the Government. 

Colonial Secretary. — H. Eenniker-Heaton^ C.M.G. Salary, 1,400/. 

Constitution and Government. — Cyprus is 40 miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor and 60 from the coast of Syria. At a very early date 
important Greek and Phcenician colonies were established in Cyprus and 
later it formed part of the Persian and Roman Empires. Its government 
frequently changed hands until 1.571, when tho Turks conquered the island 
from the Venetians, and retained possession of it until its cession to England 
for administrative purposes under a convention concluded with the Sultan 
at Constantinople, June 4, 1878. On the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey 
on November 5, 1914, the island was annexed. On May 1, 1925, the Island 
was given the status of a colony by Letters Patent, and the High Commis- 
sioner became Governor. There was an Executive Council, consisting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney -General, the Treasurer, and the Chief 
Commandant of Police, with three locally resident additional members. 
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On November 13, 1931, under Letters Patent, the Legislative Council 
ceased to exist, and power to make laws was granted to the Governor-in- 
Council. Municipal corporations exist in the principal towns, elected 
practically by all resident householders and ratepayers. Since December 
1, 1931, the appointment of the mukhtars (headsmen) of villages has been 
vested in the Governor. 

Area and Population. — Area 3,584 square miles. Population at 1931 
Census Moslems (Ottoman Turks), 64,238; Christians (Orthodox of the 
Autocephalous Church of Cyprus under the Orthodox Archbish^ of Cyprus 
and three Bishops; Maronites under a Uniat Archbishop of Cyprus, who 
resides in the Lebanon; Armenians under an Armenian Archbishoj) residing 
in Cyprus; and Anglicans under the Archdeacon for Cyprus and the Bishop 
in Jerusalem), 283,562 ; others, 159 ; total, 347,959. Population at 1921 
Census: 310,715; at 1911 Census: 274,108. Inhabitants per square mile, 
97*08. Births registered 1932, 10,117 ; deaths, 5,745. 

The principal towns are Nicosia (the capital), 23,677 ; Larnaca, 11,872 ; 
Limasol, 15,349 ; Famagusta and Varosha, 9,979 ; Paphos and Ktema, 
4,517 ; Kyrenia, 2,137, There are six administrative districts named after 
these towns. 

Education. — There is a separate educational system for each religion. 
Elementary schools are under the control of the Government, assisted by an 
advisory Board of Education for each religious community. In 1932 there 
were 1,063 elementary schools (747 Ortbodox-Christian, 296 Moslem, 6 
Armenian, 7 Maronite, 5 Latin, 2 Jewish) with 1,525 teachers (1,061 Orthodox- 
Christian, 383 Moslem, 81 of other denomin.ations) and 53,010 pupils enrolled 
(41,142 Orthodox-Christian, 10,665 Moslem, 1,203 of other denominations). 

Secondary Schools (nearly all State-aided) included : — For Orthodox- 
Christiaus, 5 Gymnasiums, 6 Commercial Schools, 8 High Schools for boys 
and 3 for girls, 2 private girls’ schools ; for Moslems, a Lycee for boys and a 
High School for girls ; undenominational, the English School, Nicosia (for 
boys), the American Academy, Larnaca (mixed) and the American Academy, 
Nicosia (for girls). The total e-xpenditure on elementary and secondary 
education in 1932 was 177, 316^., of which 127, 394^. was from Colonial Revenue. 
There are 3 newspapers in Turkish, 15 in Greek and 1 in English. 

Languages spoken are a local dialect of Modern Greek ; Osmanli Turkish 
by Mosloma ; Euglish and French by educated classes. English is becoming 
more and more widely spoken. 

Justice. — The law courts have been reconstituted by an Order in 
Council of 1927, which divided the Colony into three judicial districts, viz., 
Nicosia- Kyrenia, Famagusta-Larnaca, and Limassol-Paphos. There now 
are: (1) a supreme court of civil and criminal appeal, with original civil 
jurisdiction in disputed claims of 300/. and over, patents and admiralty 
actions, and election petitions ; (2) three assize courts, having unlimited 
criming jurisdiction; (8) three district courts, having, subject to (1) 
above, an unlimited civil jurisdiction ; (4) magisterial courts with summary 
jurisdiction ; (6) three assistant district judges’ courts. In all the courts 
Cypriot (Christian and Moslem) judges take part. There are also three 
Sheri Courts, for Moslems only, which administer the Moslem Sheri or 
religious law, and a Sheri Tribunal of Appeal. In the year 1932 the 
number of offences was 29,134, and the number of persons committed to 
prison was 18,828. Strength of police force, December 31, 1982, 26 officers 
and 827 men ; total, 858. 
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Finance. — 'j'he mvwiuo and erp^nditure for five years, exclusive of 
Grant-in-Aid, and share of the Turkish debt charge, were : — 


- 

1 1928 

1929 

1930 ! 

1981 i 

1932 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

^ £ 

; 713,753 
679,980 

£ 

757,117 

717,342 

£ 

725,077 ; 
800,207 

£ i 

728,396 

743,076 

£ 

7.55,699 

742,605 


Chief sources of revenue, 1932: excise, 135,359/. ; customs, 290,875/. ; 
immovable property tax, 63,954/. ; court receipts and stamps, 47,616/. ; 
port dues, Ac., 37,097/. ; railway, 21,158/. ; animal taxes, 22,516/. ; interest 
on Government moneys, 30,008/. Auuual grant from Imperial funds to 
revenue (not included above), 92,800/. 

The above noted expenditure does not include Cyprus’ share of the 
Turkish debt charge, 92,800/. per annum, hut includes railway expenditure, 
1932, 21,944/. ; public debt, on December 31, 1932, amounted to 615,000/. 

Since 1928 Cyprus contributes 10,000/. annually to Imperial defence. 

D6f6IlC6. — The garrison consists of 1 company of British infantry, 
strength 180 all ranks. There is a police force of 850 all ranks. 

Production. — Chief agricnltural products in 1932: wheat, 1,144,243 
kiles; barley, 1,041,666 kiles ; vetches, 141,866 kiles ; oats, 122,224 
Idles; olives, 1,043,017 okes ; cotton, 633,204 okes ; raisins, 4,125,000 
okes ; carobs, 171,367 kantars ; potatoes. 17,714,571 okes; linseed, 
78,643 okos ; silk, 13,671 okes; cocoons, 128,176 okfs ; cheese, 683,659 
okes; butter, 15,633 okes; flax, 16,910 okes; hemp, 32,643 okes; wines, 
3,627,519 ^llons ; olive-oil, 162,289 okes. In 1982 there were 304,437 
sheep, and 224,030 goats. One-third of cultivable land is under 
cultivation, about 118,710 acres being under vineyard cultivation. 
The Forest Department has done much for the preservation and 
development of the forests existing at the time of the British occnpatioii, 
and for the re-aflbrestation of denuded districts. The area of delimited 
forest is 633 square miles. Sponge fisheries are carried on, the take in 1982 
being about 3,741 lbs. Gypsum, terra umbra and marble are found in 
abundance ; cupriferous iron pyrites are being mined on a large scale and 
199,786 tons of ore were exported in 1931. Asbestos is mined, 1,600 tons 
being exported in 1932. 

Commerce. — The commerce, and the shipping, exclusive of coasting 
trade, for five calendar years were : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1932 

Merchandise : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . 

1,840,442 

1,983,888 

1,419,989 

1,414,101 

1,347,288 

Exports . 

1,435,767 

1,635,786 

1,217,728 

1,101,700 

922,426 

Bullion and specie : 


Imports . 

10,627 

1,696 

8,401 

2,546 

815 

Exports . 

209 

6 

593 

1 1,166 

26,462 

Shipping entered 

Tons 

Tons i 

Tons 

1 Tons 

Tons 

and cleared 

1,824,806 

2,048,784 i 

2,218,778 

1 2,269,2491 

2,460,423 


Chief imports, 1982 : — Beans and peas, 24,889/. ; beer and ale, 8.297/. ; 
butter, 7,903/. ; coffee, raw, 16,172/. ; confectionery, 4,886/. ; Wloy, 
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36,943^.; bran, 11,182/. ; wheat, 18,545/ ; flour, wheaten, 203,168/. ; fi«h, 
12,444/.; milk, preserved, 6,927/.; oils, edible, 18,269/.; provisions, 
11,169/. ; rice, 14,748/. ; sugar, 23,177/. ; tobacco, in leaf, 15,830/. ; asphalt, 
19,977/.; coal, 18,796/. ; oils, non-edible (except minetal and essential oils), 
6,962/.; petroleum, crude, 7,417/.; timber, 40,104/.; cement, 17,977/.; 
chemicals, 9,772/. ; cotton manufactures, 146,288/. ; earthenware and china, 
7,298/.; electric materials, 9,120/.; glass and glassware, 11,795/, ; haber- 
dashery and millinery, 11,100/. ; hardware and cutlery, 20,536/. ; iron bars, 
joists, rods, &c., 8,844/. ; iron piping, 10,121/. ; iron bedsteads, 5,761/. ; 
iron and steel manufactures, other, 19,936/.; leather, dnssed, 18,046/.; 
leather sole, 20,410/. ; leather manufactures, other, 4,541/. ; machinery, 
35,041/.; manure, chemical, 48,396/.; matches, 4,721/.; medicines and 
medical and surgical appliances, 19,796/. ; mineral and Inbricating oil, 
5,838/.; paints, varnishes and colours, 4,486/.; paper and paper goods, 
13,700/.; perfumery, 4,431/.; petrol and benzine, 42,542/.; petroleum 
(kerosene), 19,707/.; tyres and tubes for motor cars and motor cycles, 
11,973/. ; sacks, 9,736/. ; silk manufactures, 29,661/. ; soap, 9,124/. ; stationery, 
8,342/. ; motor cars and chassis, 24,396/. ; woollen manufactures, 66,925/. 

Chief exports, 1932 Animals, 83,387/.; beans and peas, 1,746/.; 
carobs, whole, 156,690/. ; caroba, ground, 25,121/. ; carobs, seed, 1,311/, ; 
cheese, 16,902/. ; almonds, 12,633/. ; grapes, 4,061/. ; lemons and oranges, 
81,091/.; pomegranates, 3,159/.; raisins, 33,235/.; potatoes, 85,800/,; 
vinegar, 4,335/. ; wines, 71,727/. ; tobacco, in leaf, 8,(:*14/. ; asbi stos, 27,214/. ; 
cotton, raw, 2.5,118/.; hides and skins, raw, 8,919/.; pyrites, 166,652/.; 
silk, raw, 3,611/. ; spices and seeds, 9,650/. ; sumac, 5,919/. ; terra umbra, 
6,212/.; wool, 6,616/. ; embroidery and needlework, 18,255/.; gypsum, 6,406/, 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 1933, 288,339, 
1932, 365,927/. Exports to United Kingdom, 1933, 377,695, 1932, 355,015/. 

CommuilioatiorLfl) &C. — There arc 616 miles of motor roads, 262 miles 
of good secondary roads, 2,267 miles of village roads, and 430 miles of bridle 
roads ; 245 miles of telegraph lines ; cable connects with Alexandria and Haifa. 
A narrow-gauge Government railway runs from Famagusta Harbour to 
Nicosia (87 miles). Railway road services have been substituted for the 
railway service beyond Nicosia and connect Mor]>hou Sefka and Karavostassi 
with the capital. Total number of letters, postcards, newspa{)ers, book- 
packets, ana parcels delivered in Cyprus, 1932 : local, 2,017,722 ; received 
from abroad, 918,633 ; po.sted for abroad, 693,561. Telephones are exten- 
sively used for the conduct of Goveraraent business. Total length of 
telephone lines, 250 miles. 

Money) &C. — The Bank of Cyprus, the Ottoman Bank, the Rank of 
Athens and the Ionian Bank have establishments in the island. The 
Government Savings Bank was abolished in 1929. Coins current — Gold 
sovereigns ; Silver, namely, 45 piastres, 18 piastres, 9 piastres, 4^ piastres, 
and 8 piastres ; copper — 1 copper piastre, | c.p. and i c.p. 9 copper 
piastres =al shilling. Government currency notes, of 5/., 1/., and lOjr. 
denominations, are also in circulation, the value at December 31, 1931, 
being 426,207/. Weights and measures are as follows : — I.ength ; 1 Cyprus 
Pic = I yard ; Weight ; 1 Oke = 2*8 lb. ; Capacity ; 1 Kill = 8 Imperial 
gallons. 

Books of Eeference concerning^ Cyprus. 

Annoal Report of the Governor. 

atatistical Abstract for the Colonial and otLer Powcasioni of the United Kingdom. 
London. 

JSMdelrer‘9 ’ Paiestine and Syria, including the Island of Cyprus.* 5th ed. 191S. 
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Sevan (W.), Notes on Agriculture in Cyprus and its Products, 1019. 

Flinn(W. H.), Cyprus ; A Brief Survey of its History and Development. Cyprus, 1924. 
Gordon (Helen 0.), Love's Island [Incidents in the History of Cyprus]. London, 1925. 
Jeffrey (G. E.), The Present Condition of the Ancient Architectural Monuments of 
Cyprus. Oxford, 1910. — Historic Monuments of Cyprus. Cyprus, 1918. — An Attempt at 
a Bibliography of Cyprus. Cyprus, 1930. 

Lnke (H. C.), Cyprus under the Turks. Oxford, 1921. 

Storre (R.)and O'Brien (B. J.), The Handbotik of Cyprus. London, 1930. 

Macmillan’s Guides : The Eastern Mediterranean. London. 

Memorandum on the Island of Cyprus. Hesperia Press, 1919. 

Orr (C. W. J.), Cyprus under British Rule. London, 1918. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 


H017G KONG. 

Oonstitution and Government. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong was ceded by China to Great Britain in 
January, 1841 ; the cession was confirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842; and the charter bears date April 6, 1843. Hong Kong is 
a great centre of world commerce with China and other coiintiies in tho 
Far East, and a militetry and naval station of first-class importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Officer Commanding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
the Treasurer, and the Director of Public Works (the last being a special 
appointment), and three unofficial members. There is also a Legislative 
Council, presided over by the Governor, and composed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs, the Tieasuier, the Director of Public Works, 
the Inspector-General of Police, the Harbour Master, and the Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services (the last four being special appointments), 
and eight unofficial members, viz., six nominated by the Crown (three of 
whom are Chinese), one nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
one by the Justices of the Peace. 

Governor. Sir William Peel, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. Appointed February, 
1980. Salary 7,000Z., including 2,200Z. allowance. 

Colonial Secretary . — Sir W. T. Sonthorn, K.B. E., C.M.G. 

Area and Population. 

Hong Kong i.s situated at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 miles 
south of Canton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, stretching 
nearly east and west about 11 miles, its breadth from 2 to 5 miles, and 
its area rather more than 32 square miles ; separated from the mainland by 
a narrow strait, the Lyeemoon Pass, about half a mile in width. The 
opposite peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded to Great Britain 
^ treaty in Oct. 1860, and now forms part of Hong Kong. The city of 
Victoria extends for upwards of five miles along the southern shore of the 
extensive harbour. By a convention signed at Peking on June 9, 1898, 
there was leased to Great Britain for 99 years a portion of Chinese territory 
mainly s^cultural, together with the waters* of Mira Bay and Deep Bay 
and the island of Lan-tao. Its area is about 366 square miles, including 
islands, with about 94,000 inhabitants, exclusively Cninese. Area of Old 
Kowloon is 3 square miles. Large areas have also recently been reclaimed 
at Kowloon Bay, Wanchai, and North Point. Total area of colony, 391 
square miles. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Naval establish- 
ments, according to the 1931 census returns was as follows: — Non-Ohinese 
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civil population, 19,369 ; Chinese civil population: City of Victoria 
(including Peak), 368,361 ; villages of Hong Kong, 41,166; Kowloon 
(including New Kowloon), 256,095 ; New Territories (land), 97,781 ; popu- 
lation afloat, 68,721 ; total Chinese population, 821,104 ; total civil 
population, 840,473. 

The registered births and deaths for five years were as follows : — 


Year 

Births 1 Deaths 

Births 
per 1,000 1 

■ 9-5 

9-8 

9-7 

15*93 

16*89 

Deaths 
per 1,000 1 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

9,309 1 14,757 

10,223 17, .565 

11,134 19,260 

12,443 18,787 

1 13,597 19,829 

15*1 

16*8 

14-2 

24*08 

24*74 


1 Buth au(i death rates are calculated only on the population of Hong Kong and 
Kowloon, there being no Jurisdiction by the sanitary authorities over the New Territories 
(except New Kowloon). 


In 1929 the number of Chinese emigrants was 227,523, and the number 
of immigrants 185,390; in 1930, 188,900 and 223,186; in 1931, 100,869 
and 283,890, and in 1932, 55,639 and 232,396 respectively. 

Education. 

Education is not compulsory, but all schools are State-inspected, and 
required to maintain a certain standard of eflSciency. There are 4 Govern- 
ment schools, including 1 first-class secondary school, for children of British 
parentage, with an average attendance of 430 (1932), and 13 Government 
schools for Chinese boys and two for Chinese girls, with a total average 
attendance of 3,539. There is one school for Indians, with an average 
attendance of 167 (1932). There are also numerous schools in receipt of 
grants. The total number of pupils in all schools in 1932 was 71,223. 
The total expenditure on education in 1932 was 1,404,809 dollars, net. 

The Hong Kong University in 1932 had 360 students, of whom 36 were 
women. The majority of the students are Chinese. The University is a 
residential teaching University with seven halls of residence. 

J ustice and Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, the second court or Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and a third court or Appeal Court, three police magistrates* 
courts, and a marine magistrate’s court. In 1932, 2,279 were committed 
to Victoria gaol for criminal otfences ; in 1931, 2,812. The daily average 
of prisoners in gaol was 1,122 in 1931, and 1,114 in 1932. There is a police 
force in the colony numbering (1933) 2,134 men, of whom 249 are Europeans, 
726 Indians, and 1,169 Chinese, 


Finance. 

The public revenue and expenditure of the colony were as follows 
in recent years: — 


Tear j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year j 

Revenue 

1 

Expenditure 


dollar* 

dollars 

j 

dollars , 

dollars 

1029 

23,54i,47t) 1 

21,9vS3,2.'i7 

1931 

33,146,724 

81,160,774 

1980 

27,818,478 ! 

28,119,640 

1032 

83,549,716 

82,050,283 
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The revenue is derived chiefly from land-taxes, licences, quarry rent, 
liquor, tobacco and motor spirit duties, and an opium monopoly. 

Public debt, 341,800/., raised in 1887 and 1893 for public works. 
Another loan, 1,143,933/. in Inscribed Stock at 3^ percent., was raised in 
1903 for purposes of railway construction, also a 6 ]>or cent. Public Works 
(1927) Loan of 5,000,000 dollars was authorised. On December 31, 1932, 
the balance of assets over liabilities was 12,847,062 dollars. 

Defence. 

The military expenditure for 1932 was 6,679,601 dollars. The Volunteer 
Defence Corps consists of 1 battery, 1 engineer company, 1 armoured company, 
2 machine-gun companies and 1 infantry company. 

Hong Kong is the headquarters of the China Squadron. 

Industry, Commerce, Shipping, and Communications. 

The chief industries are sugar refining, ship-building and repairing, ropo- 
making, tin refining, tobacco manufacture, the manufacture of cement, and 
the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, especially for 
the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hong Kong ia chiefly with Great Britain, India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, Straits Settlements and F.M.S., Australia, United 
States, China, Dutch East Indies, Japan, Indo-China, and Siam. Hong 
Kong is a free port (except as reganls the importation of intoxicating 
liquor, and other spirituous liquor, tobacco and motor-spirit). Under the 
Ottawa Conference Agreements, a registration fee of 20 per cent, of their 
value is charged on non-British motor vehicles. Preference is also extended 
to Empire brandy. Principal articles of trade are sugar and flour, rice, 
oottou yarn and thread, and cotton and woollen piece goods, silk and silk 
piece goods, hemp, leather, tin, wolframite, mild steel, bulk and case oil 
(kerosene), oils and fata, Chinese medicines, fertilisers, fish and fishery 
products, tea, coal, cement, condensed milk, matches. 

The trade of Hong Kong and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years is given as follows ; — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1981 

1932 

19331 

Imports (consigmuents) > 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

into Qt. Britain from 
Hong Kong . . 

488,924 

22,490 

406,336 

243,696 

[ 

281,629 

1 

Bxporte of British pro- 



dnoe to Hong Kong . 
Sj^rts of Foreign and ! 
Colonial produce . . ' 

6,162,007 

4,364,270 

4,485,840 

4,817.784 

8,228,680 

114,016 

95,182 

69,289 

64,910 

47,993 


1 Provisioual llgiirp*. 


Imports, 1932, into Hong Kong from British Empire (excluding Great 
Britain), 3,724, 394Z. ; exports to British Empire (excluding Great Britain), 
2,796,148/.; imports from foreign countries, 32,181,815/.; exports to foreign 
countries, 27,942,435/. 

In 1931, 51,601 vessels (including 21,621 junks and 7,211 steamships 
under 60 tons), representing altogether 41,933,748 tons, entered and cleared 
in the foreign trade. Of these, 4,834 with a tonnage of 11,540,844 were 
British ocean-going steamers. 

There is an electric tramway of 9| miles, and a cable tramway connect- 
ing The Peak district with the lower levels of Victoria. There is a 4' SJ" 
gauge Government railway on the mainland, connecting Kowloon with 
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Canton, of which 22 miles are in. British territory and 89 milea in Chisese. 
The receipts for the British section in 1932 were 1,295,789 dollairs, and 
operating expenses 962,377 dollars. 

There were 20 post offices in Hong Kong in 1982 ; revenue (1932) postal, 
1,283,301 dollars; telegraphic, 706,281 dollars; expenditure, postal, 519,458 
dollars; telegra{)hic, 415,876 dollars. Telegraph and telephone routes, 
including cables, in 1932, 697 miles ; telephone wires, excluding military 
lines, 63,129 miles. There is a wireless telegraph service under the control 
of the Post Odiee, boside.s a military and naval wireless station. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The British banking institutions in the Colony are the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose head office is at Hong Kong, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the Mercantile B^k of India, 
Ltd., and the P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. Note circulation of the 
three former banks, end of 1932, 153,611,605 dollars. There are also several 
Chinese and foreign banks. 

The currency of the Colony consists of the notes of the above-mentioned 
banka, and of British, Hong Kong, and Mexican dollars, besides subsidiary 
coins. The British dollar is of 416 grains of silver 900 fine, as compared 
with 41774 grains of 9027 fineness of tho Mexican dollar. 

Subsidiary coins are 50 cent pieces (209 ‘52 grains 800 fine), 20 cent pieces 
(83*81 grains 800 fine), 10 cent pieces (41*90 grains 800 fine), 5 cant pieces 
(20*95 grains 800 fine), and 1 cent copper pieces of 115 *75 grains of copper 
or mixed metal. A new 1 cent, copper coin of 62*5 grains was put into 
circulation on December 1, 1931. 

W eights and Measures are : 

The Tail . = 11 oz. avoirdupois. 

„ PicMl = 133i lbs. 

„ Catty = IJ ,, ,, 

,, Chek = l4j inches. 

,, Clieung = 12^ feet. 

Besides tho above weights and measures of China, those ol Great Britain 
are in general use in the Colony. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Hong Kong. 

1. Official Publications, 

Administrative Reports. Annual. Hong Kong. 

Blue Book. Annual. 

Government Gazette. Piibllshed weekly on Fridays. 

Historical and Statistical Abstract, Decennial. Hong Kong. 

Ordinance* and Re«nl«tions. Annual. 

Ordinances— H-U’s Revised Edition, 1844-1928. Hong Kong. 

Regulations of Hong Kong, 1844 - 1025 . Hong Kong. 

Sessional Papers. Annual. Hong Kong. 

2. Non-Official Publicationb. 

Hong Kong Naturalist (Quarterly). 

The Far Eastern Tropica. [Studies In the administration of Deponden- 
ale*. 1 London, 1906. 

PfpUnt (8. II.) and Burhtr (M-X Hong Kong : Itound and About. 

Smtil (8, B.), A Hong Koug Sk( ten Book. 


IHDIA A5D DBPEHDKHCIES. 

India, as defined by Parliament (62 and 63 Viet. c. 68, s. 18), comprises 
all that part of the groat Indian Peninsula which is directly or indirectly 
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under British rule or protection. In a popular sense it includes also certain 
countries such as Nepal, which are beyond that area, but whoso relations with 
India are a concern of the Foreign and Political Department of the Govern- 
ment, whose envoy resides in the country concerned. These countries will be 
found included in the third part of the Yeab-Book among Foreign 
Countries. The term British India includes only the districts subject 
to British law, and does not include Indian States. The term is so used, 
unless otherwise stated, in the tables, &c., that follow. 

Government and Constitution. 

The present form of government of the Indian Empire is established 
by various Parliamentary Statutes which are now consolidated in the 
Government of India Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, the Government of India Act, 1919, the Govern- 
ment of India (Leave of Absence) Act, 1924, the Government of India 
(Aden) Act, 1929, and other amending Acts of no great intrinsic importance. 
All the territories originally under the government of the East India 
Company are vested in His Majesty, and all its powers are exercised in his 
name. Under the Royal Titles Act, 1876, the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland has the additional title of Emperor of India. 

It is the declared policy of Parliament, as stated in the preamble of 
the Act of 1919, implementing the Declaration of August 20, 1917, to 
provide for ‘ the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the British Empire.’ The Royal Statu- 
tory Commission (the Simon Commission) which was appointed on 
November 8, 1927, made two visits to India in 1928-29, and its report 
was published in June, 1930. 

In October, 1929, it was agreed between the Commission and H.M.G, 
that the Commission’s terms of reference covered consideration of the 
relations of the Indian States with British India, and that after the 
Commission had reported a tripartite conference of representatives of 
the British Government, British India and the Indian States should 
be held to formulate proposals for the new Constitution of India. The 
decision to hold this Conference w^as announced by tiie Viceroy in India 
in a Gazette Extraordinary on October 31, 1929, together with the 
statement that ‘it is implicit in tlie Declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of India's constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.’ The Conference met in London for a 
first session (November 12, 1930, to January 19, 1931), a second session 
(September 7, 1931, to December 1, 1931), and a third session (November 17, 
1932, to December 24, 1932). 

Government in England . — The administration of the Indian Empire 
in England is entrusted to a Secretary of State for India, assisted by 
a Council of not less than eight and not more than twelve members; 
appointed for five years by the Secretary of State, though he may, for 
special reasons of public advantage to bo communicated to Parliament, 
re-appoint a member for another five years. At least one-half of the 
membra must be persons who have served or resided ten years in India, 
and have not left India more than five years previous to their appointment. 
No member can sit in Parliament. The duties of the Council, which 
has no initiative authority, are to conduct the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of India. Subject to the 
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■Crovernment of India Act and rules made thereunder, the expenditure of the 
revenues of India, both in India and elsewhere, is subject to the control of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and no appropriation can he made without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes of the Council. The Secretary of State 
regulates the transaction of business. The existence of a Legislative 
Assembly in India with a large elected majority renders it desirable that 
the Secretary of State should intervene only in exceptional circumstances 
in matters or purely Indian interest, where the Government and Legislature 
of India are in agreement. 

In exercise of the power given by the Government of India Act, a High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom was in 1920 appointed to 
act as agent of the Governor-General of India in Council, and on behalf of 
provincial governments in prescribed cases, and to conduct any business 
assigned to him by the Secretary of State in Council. 

The salary of the Secretary of State, and the cost of the India Office for 
other than agency services are borne by the British, and not, as formerly, 
by the Indian Exchequer. The cost of the High Commissioner and his staff 
is charged to Indian Revenues. 

Central Indian Government . — The superintendence, direction and control 
of the civil and military government of India are vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, commonly styled the Government of India. The 
Governor-General, or Viceroy (so called since 1858), is appointed by the 
Crown, and usually holds oflice for five years. The Governor-General is the 
sole representative of the Crown in India; he is assisted by a Council, 
composed of high officials, each of whom is responsibls for a special depart- 
ment of the administration, wlio are appointed by the Crown. No limit of 
time is specified for their tenure of oflice, but custom has fixed it for five 
years. The Capital of India and the scat of government were moved from 
Calcutta to Delhi in 1912, the latter being formed into a separate territory 
under a Chief Commissioner. The creation of the new Capital at New Delhi 
was completed in December, 1929, by the entry of tlie Viceroy into his new 
residence ‘The Viceroy’s House,’ planned by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. The 
formal opening took place in February, 1931. The summer seat of the 
Government is at Simla [April to October]. 

Viceroy and, Governor -General of India . — His Excellency the Rt. Hon, 
Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Earl of JVillingdon, P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M.I. E., 
G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (April, 1931). Salary, Rs.2,56,000 a year. 

The following is a list of the past Governors-General of India, with the 
dates of their as.sumption of office : — 


Warren Hastings .... 1774 i Earl of Elgin 1862 

Sir John Maepherson. . . . 1785 ! Sir John (Lord) Lawrence . . . 1864 

Earl (Marquis) Cornwallis . . 1786 j Earl of Mayo 1869 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignniouth) . 1793 Lord (Earl of) Northbrook . . . 1872 

Marquis Wellesley .... 1798 ! Lord (Earl) Lytton .... 1876 

Marquis Cornwallis .... 1805 1 Marquis of Ripon .... 1880 

Sir Geo. 11. Barlow .... 1805 | Earl (Marquis) of DiifTerin . . . 1884 

]^rlofMinto 1807 ' Marquis of Lansdowue . . . 1888 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) . 1818 I Earl of Elgin 1894 

Earl Amherst 1823 Lord (Marquis) Curron of Kedleston. 1899 

Lord W. C. Ben tinck . . . . 1828 1 BarlofMinto 1906 

Lord Auckland 1886 ! Lord (Viscount) Hardlnge of Pens- 

Lord Ellen borough . . . . 1842 hurst 1910 

Sir H. (Lord ) Hardlnge . . 1844 Lord (Viscount) Chelmsford . . 1016 

Earl (Marquis) of Dalhousie . . 1848 } Earl (Marquis) of Reading. . . 1921 

Lord Canning 1656 1 Lord (Baron) Irwin .... 1920 


Until 1834 these wove Governor-Generals of Fori William in Bengal, not 
of India. 
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There is an Indian Legislature consisting of the Governor-General and 
two Chambers, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly (opened 
1921), The Council of State consists of 60 members, of whom 33 are elected 
and 27 nominated: not more than 20 may be officials. The Legislative 
Assembly contains 145 members, 41 nominated, of whom 26 are to be official 
members, and 104 elected. The life of the Council of State is five years, 
and of the Assembly three years, but dissolution may occur sooner, or the 
period may be specially extended by the Governor-General, Joint sittings 
of the two Chambers may be held for the settlement of differences between 
them. The liegislative Assembly was presided over for tlie first four years 
by a President appointed by the Governor-Gen eml ; thereafter he is to be 
elected. This Legislature has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make 
laws for all persons within British India, for all British subjects within 
other parts of India, and for all native Indian subjects of the King in any 
part of the world. The Governor-General, with the assent of His Majesty 
signified, after copies of the proposed enactment liave been laid before both 
Houses of the British Parliament, may enact measures essential for the 
safety, tranquillity, or interests of British India or any part thereof, against 
the wish of the Council or Assembly. 

The Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council are appointed 
by the Crown : three must have had ten years’ service in India, and one 
must be a barrister or pleader of not less than ten years’ standing. They 
hare charge of the following Portfolios : — 

Home, — .Sir Harry Graham K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. (March 31, 
1932), 

Finan€e,—S\r James Qri^g, K.C.R. (April 1, 1934). 

EducaUon^ Health <md Lands, — Khan Bahadur Mian, Sir FazLi-Hvsain, 
K.O.S.L, K.C.I.E., Kt. (April 1, 1930). 

LatP. — Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar. 

RaiUeays arid Commerce. — Sir Joseph Bhorc, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
I.O.S. (April 30, 1930). 

Industries and Labour. — Sir Frank Noyce^ K.C.S. I., C.B.E., I.C.S. 
<April8, 1932). 

The salary of each member is Rs. 80,000 a year. 

The Foreign and Political Department is directly under the Governor- 
General. The Commander-in-Chief Is also tho Army Member of the Executive 
Council. At the head of each Department (except the Railway Department 
which is under the Chief Commissioner of Railways) is one of the Secretaries 
of the Government of India. 

British India is now divided into fifteen administrations. Madras, 
Bombay, Ben^^al, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the N.W. 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and Assam are each under a Governor ; and Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, Baluchistan, Delhi, and Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
are each under a Chief Commissioner as far as British territory is concerned. 

High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom. — Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra^ K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., C.B.E. (appointed 1931), India House, 
Aldwych, London. 

Provincial Oovemment. — According to the Government of India Act, 
1919, which came into operation in December, 1920, and January, 1921, 
the varions functions or government are classified as Central and 
Provincial subjects, the latter being practically definitely committed to 
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the Provincial Governmenta, while for purposes of convenience certain 
Central subjects, such as the collection of income tax, may be dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments as the agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Governor-General in Council retains unimpaired powers of control 
over the Provincial Governments in their administration of ‘ reserved ’ 
subjects, but in ‘ transferred ’ subjects is only competent to intervene 
where it is necessary to safeguard Central subjects or to decide questions 
where two or more Provinces are concerned, or to safeguard the due exercise 
and performance of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the 
Governor- General in Council in regard to the High Commissioner, to the 
raising of loans by local Governments, or under rules made by the Secretary 
of State iu Council. The list of subjects transferred to Indian Ministers, 
with certain reservations, includes local self-government, medical administra- 
tion, public health and sanitation, education, public works, agriculture, 
fisheries, co-opeiative societies, excise, registration, development of 
industries, adulteration, weights and measures, and religious and charitable 
endowments. Certain sources of revenue are definitely allocated to the 
Provinces, which are required to contribute to the Central Government 
certain annual sums whicli are to be the first charge on their revenues. 

The Provincial Governments are based upon a scheme of dyarchy, 
or dualised form of government, and consist of the Govornor-in -Council 
and the Governor acting with Ministers. The Ministers, who are elected 
members of the Legislative Council, have charge of certain Departments 
of Government known as ‘ transferred subjects,' while others, the ‘ reserved 
subjects,’ are administered by the Governor-in-Council. Thus each side has 
its share in the conduct of the Government, with responsibility for its own 
work, while co-ordination is achieved by the influence of the Governor, who 
is associated with both sei.tions. 

The Governor’s Executive Council consists of not more than four members, 
to be appointed by the Crown, one being qualified by twelve years’ public 
service in India. The Legislative Council contains not more than 20 per 
cent of official members and at least 70 per cent, (in Burma 60 {>er cent.) 
elected members, and, iu addition to its legislative functions, votes all 
expenditure, subject to certain specified cxcej'tions and to the power of the 
Local Government to incur expenditure, ou reserved subjects without tha 
Council’s assent if the Governor certifies such expenditure to be necessary. 
The normal duration of the Legislative Council is three years, but it may 
be dissolved sooner by the Governor, or its terra specially extended for one 
year. The Ministers are appointed by the Governor to administer the 
transferred subjects, and are not to l>e officials. The Governor may not be 
a member of the Legislative Council, but may address the Council. 

The Provinces to w’hich this new form of government has been applied are 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Bil)arand Orissa, United Provinces, Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Coorg, Assam, the N.W. Frontier Provinco, and Burma. The 
minimum number of members in each Legislative Council is: Madras, 118; 
Bombay, 111; Bengal, 125 ; United Provinces, 118 ; Punjab, 83 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, 98 ; Central Provinces, 70 ; Coorg, 17 ; Assam, 53 ; Burma, 92. The 
numbers may be increased. There are 7*8 million voters out of the popu- 
lation of 247 millions in British India, including Burma. In Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, Assam, 
Burma, and Bihar and Orissa the franchise has boon extended to women ; 
and women are eligible as candidates for the Madra<s, Bombay, United 
Provinces, Central Pi'ovinco.s, and Punjab Oouucils and for these con- 
stituencies in the Legislative Assembly, 

The provinces are usually formed into divisions under Commissioners, and 
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then divided into districts, which are the units of admiuisti-ation. At the 
head of each district is an executive oflBcer (collector and magistrate, or 
deputy-commissioner), who has entire control of the district, subject to 
the control of his official superior. Subordinate to the magistrate (in most 
districts) there are a joint magistrate, an assistant-magistrate, and one or 
more deputy-collectors and other officials. There are 273 of such districts 
in British India. 

Relations with Indian States . — The control which the Supreme Govern- 
ment exercises over the Indian States varies considerably in degree. Except 
in matters which affect India as a whole, such as Posts and Telegraphs, 
Customs and in nearly all cases Currency, the Government of India does 
not ordinarily interfere witli the administration of the States. The Princes 
have no right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each other 
or to external States ; they maintain military forces within certain limits ; 
the sanction of the Government of India is required before Europeans of 
certain classes can be employed ; and the Supremo Government can exorcise 
control in case of misgovernment. Some of the States, but not all, make 
fixed annual payments to the Supreme Government. 

The total area is 598,138 square miles, with a population of 81 millions. 

Local Self-Government. 

There were at the end of 1930-31, 781 municipalities, with a population 
of 31 millions. The total number of members of the municipal bodies 
was 12,776, of whom 11,979 were non-official. The municipal bodies have the 
care and lighting of the roads, water supply, drainage, sanitation, medical 
relief, vaccination, and education, particularly primary education ; they 
impose taxes, enact bye-laws, make improvements, and spend money, with 
the sanction of the Provincial Government. Their aggregate income in 
1930-31 was Rs. 17,57,61,772, exclusive of loans, sales of securities, 
and other extraordinary receipts amounting to Rs. 19,02,08,578. The 
aggregate expenditure was Rs. 18,67,82,315, excluding extraordinary and 
debt expenditure of Rs. 17,56,77,261. By the Local Self-Government Acts 
of 188S-^4, the elective principle was introduced, in a large or small measure, 
all over India ; and has since been further extended by recent legislation. 
In all larger towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of 
members of committees are elected by the ratepayers ; everywhere the 
majority of town committees consists of Indians, and in many committees 
all the members are Indiana. In many municipalities women have the right 
to vote, and in a few they are eligible for election. For rural tracts, except 
in Burma, there were 791 district and sub-district Boards or Councils, and 
455 Union Panchayats in Madras, with 21,527 members in 1930 -31, 16,083 
being elected. These Boards are in charge of roads, district schools, 
markets, public health institutions, Ac. Their aggregate income in 1930-31 
was Rs. 16,57,04,942, and expenditure Rs. 16,88,41,735. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress of the Population. 
British Territory. 


Tear 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population ! 
(millions) | 

Year j 

Area in sq. mis. | 

Population 

(millions) 

1871 

860,000 

184*85 j 

1911 

'M93,074 

243*93 


1921 1,094,300 247*00 

1931 1,318,346 268*40 
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Following are the leading details of the census of February 24, 1931, 
and that of March 18, 1921 : — 


British Provinces 


Ajmer-Merwara 
Andamans and Nicobars . 
Assam . . . . 

Baluchistan 

Bengal .... 
Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay Presidency (in- 
eluding Aden) 

Aden . . . , 

Burma .... 
Central Provinces t Berar 
Coorg .... 
Delhi .... 
Madras .... 
North-West Frontier 
Province 

Punjab .... 
United Provinces . 

Total Provinces 


Area in 
square miles 
(1931) 


2,711 
; 3,143 

67,334 
134,638 
82,955 
I 111,702 


I 

i 

Population i 
in 1921 


495,271 ; 
27,086 { 
7,990,246 I 
799,625 ! 
47,599,233 j 
87,955,087 i 


Population 1981 


Total j 


560,292 

29,463 

9,247,857 

868,617 

51,087,338 

42,329,583 


Males 


Females 


296,081 

19,702 

4,844,133 

488,414 

26,557,860 

21,082,560 


264,211 
- 9,761 

4,408,724 
380,208 
24,629,478 
21,247,023 


151,673 

80 

233,492 

131,095 

1,593 

573 

143,870 

36,356 

105,020 

112,191 


1,318,846 


23,216,038 
66,500 
13,212,192 
15,979,060 
163 838 
488,452 
42,794,155 

5,076,476 j 
21,093,497 


26,398,997 
61,478 
14,667,146 
17,990,987 
163,827 
636,246 j 
47,193,602 I 
4,684,364 I 

I 

24,018,639 I 
49,614,833 


13,824,526 

S2,846 

7,490,601 

8,997,203 

90,575 

369,497 

23.801,145 

2,528,165 

13,109,800 

26,063,177 


12,574,471 

19,183 

7,176,545 

8,993,784 

72,752 

266,749 

23,892,467 

2,166,199 

10,908.889 

28,8H,666 


46,509,960 


; 263.400,806 ,289,491,241 149,063,439 


140,427,802 


The following Indian States and Agencies were in political relations 
with the Indian Government at the time of the 1931 census ; — 



Area in 


Population 1931 

State or Agency 

square miles 
(1931) 

Population 
iji 1921 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Baroda State . 

8,164 

2.126,522 

2,443,007 

1,257,817 

1,185,190 

Central India Agency 

51,697 

6,002,561 

6,632,790 

3,405,438 

3,227,352 

Cochin State 

1,480 

979,080 

1,205,016 

589,813 

615,203 

Gwalior State . 

26,367 

8,193,176 

8,523,070 

1,867,031 

1,656,039 

Hyderabad State 

82,608 

12,471,770 

14,486,148 

7,870,010 

7,066,138 

Jammu ft Kashmir State . 

84,516 

3,320,518 

3,646,243 

1,938,838 

1,707,905 

Mysore State . 

29,826 

5,978,892 | 

6,557,802 

8,358,963 

3,208,839 

Punjab States Agency 

81,241 

4,008,017 

4,472,218 

2,451,394 

2,020,824 

imputana Agency . . , 

129,059 

9,881,755 ! 

11,226,712 

6,885,028 

5,840,684 

Sikkim State . 

2,818 

81,721 i 

109.808 

55,825 

53,983 

Travancore State 

Western India States 

7,625 

1 4,006,062 1 

i 

5,095,973 

2,565,073 

2,530,900 

Agency .... 

35,442 

3,541,610 

8,999,250 

2,025,754 

1,973,496 

Total States * 

490,833 

55,511,674 

63,846,537 

32,765,484 

30,581,055 

Total India. . 1 

1,808,679 

818,942,480 

352,837,778 

181,828,925 

171,008,855 


* The figures for the provinces include those of the States att-ached to them except in 
the case of Madras, "where they exclude Cochin and Travancore. Hence the difference in 
the figures in the next paragraph. 

In 1931 the population of British India consisted of 139,931,656 males and 
181,696,377 females; in 1921, of 126,872,116 males and 120,131,177 females. 
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The follovring table shows the figures of previous decades ; — 


Census 

of 

Population 

Variation per 
cent, since 

Census 

ol 

Population 

1 Variation per 
cent, since 


previous census 


previous census 

1881 

253,896,330 

+ 23-2 

1911 

815,1.56,396 

4- 7-1 

1891 

287,814,671 

4- 18-2 

1921 

318,942,480 

852,837,778 

1 4- 1-2 

1901 

294,861,056 

+ 2-5 

1931 

1 4- 10-6 


The following table, in millions, applies to India, British territory and 
Indian States, in 1931 : — 



Unmanned | 

Married 

j Widowed 

Total 

Males .... i 

86*3 

84 ‘2 

1 9-6 

180*1 

Females 

59*6 

83*0 

1 26-2 

169*4 


Total Population classified by age and civil condition . . 349 5 

II, Population according to Language, &a 

The following are the languages spoken in India in 1931, with the 
numbers (in thousands) of people who speak them : — 



No. of 

1 

No. of 


No. of 


speakers 


speakers 


speakers 

Language 

(OOO's 

! Language 

(OOO’s 

Language 

(OOO’s 


omitted) 


omitted) 


omitted) 


1931 


1931 


1931 

^ _ 

Indian I^anguages 

349,888* 

(a) Tamil . 

29,411 

(^) Hindustani 


1. Mon-Khmer A 


(6) Malayalaiu . 

9,137 

Languages . 

121,254 

Malay Langu- 


(r) Kanarese . 

11,206 

(J) Paharl 


ages 

733 

(d) Telugu 

26,873 

Languages . 

2,762 

8. Munda Langu- 


(e) Others 

4,513 

(fj) Onya . 

11,194 

ages 

4,605 

6. Indo-European 


{h) Bengali , 

53,468 

8. Tlbeto-Burniese 


Languages . 

257,488 

(i) Assamese , 

1,999 

Languages . j 

13,989 

(a) Eranian and 


(j) Others, 

18,278 

(a) Burmese (A j 


Dardic Langu- 


7. Unclassed 


nearly allied) . 

9,874 

ages . 

8,788 

Languages . 

64 

(6) Others . 

8,115 

(b) Sindhi 

8,729 

8. Foreign Langu- 


4. TaJ-Chine*e, j 


(c) Pur\jabl and 


ages 

646 

Karen A Man 


Lshnda . 

■ 24,660 

(a) Kngllsh 

819 

Languages 

2,809 

(d) Marathi and , 


(5) Otiiers 

327 

6. Dravidian 1 


Konkani . ; 

21,301 



Ijanguagea 

71,642 1 

1 i 





* Excladet 2,808,221 persons for whom deUllil by Language are not available, as the 
figures were not obtained by Individual enumeration. 


III. Occupations op the Population. 

Distribution of the total population of India according to the occupations 
by which they were supported in 1931 : — 
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- 

Thoua. 

- 

Thous. 

Pasture and agriculture . 

102,454 

Trade 

7,913 

Landlords r 

3,257 

27,006 

Hotels, caf^s, Ari , an<l 


Cultivatiug owners . 

other trade in foodstuffs 

4,326 

Cultivating tenants . 

34,173 

Tratie iu textiles 

458 

Agricultural labourerj 

31,4s0 

Banks, exchange, insur- 


Others .... 

6,530 

anco, Ac. 

829 

Fishing and hunting 

1 308 

Otlier trades 

2,798 

Mines, quarries, salt, Ac. 

340 

Artny and Navy 

818 

Industry 

15,801 

Air Force 

1 

Textiles .... 

4,102 

Police 

621 

Dress and toilet 

3,380 

Public administration 

995 

Wood ..... 

1,031 

Professious and liberal arts 

2,310 

Food 1 ndustries . 

1,476 

Uellgion .... 

1,026 

Ceramics .... 

1,026 

lustruciion. 

501 

Building industries . 

618 

Medicine .... 

818 

Metals . . . . 1 

713 

l.aw 

138 ' 

Chemicals, Ac. . 

603 

Otiit-rs 

829 

Hides, skins, Ac. 

312 

Domestic service 

10,858 

Other Industries 

1,498 

All others 

9,669 

Trnnai)ort (inclnding postal, 
telegraph, and telephone 


Total 

154,890 

services) . . . . 1 

2.341 




• Includes all non-cultivators taking rent In any fonn, many of wboiu are Intermediate 
tenure holders. 


IV. Movkment of the Population. 

The ratio of births and deaths iu British India per tltonsand of the popu- 
lation under registration is officially recorded as follows : — 


Province. 

Birth rates 

Death rates 


1929 

1930 ! 

1929 

1980 

Delhi 

47-89 

49*25 ! 

86-79 

S9‘19 

Bengal Pre^^iilency . 

29-3 

26-6 1 

23-5 

22*4 

United Prove, of Agra AOudh. 

34-33 

37*81 i 

24 *26 

27*20 

Punjab ..... 

44-5 

43*3 

28*75 

•29*66 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

48*96 

47*74 1 

34*13 

87*76 

Burma 

26*43 

28*87 

22*06 

20*82 

Assam 

82-77 

31-86 j 

20*91 

21 40 

BSliar and Orissa 

35-6 

86-2 

26-9 

29*6 

Madras Presidency . 

37*9 

39*83 

25*27 

25 -.52 

Bombay Presidency 

! .38 27 

37*41 i 

80*53 

1 29*53 

N.W. Front. Prov. . 

30- 8 1 

26*6 

23*67 

I 21*89 . 

Coorg 

22*12 

23*54 i 

28-74 

25*27 

Ajmer-Merwara 

84 39 

83*63 ' 

, i 

30-02 

27*93 

Total 

35*47 

- 1 

8,^*99 1 

1 25*95 

i 

26-85 


The registered deaths in 1930 numbered 6,483,449, of which cholera 
accounted for 337,322 ; plague, 24,840 ; fevers, 3,787,666 ; dysentery and 
diarrhoea, 237,892; and respiratory diseases, 400,527. The births regis- 
tered were 8,690,714 (4,510,249 males and 4,180,465 females). 

The number of eniigrauts from India under the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, was 32,424 during 1931. The emigration of unskilled labour is at 
present lawful to Ceylon and Malaya only, and of skilled labour to all 
countries, subject to certain safeguards. 
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V. Principal Towns. 

The urban population of India (excludin^^ Aden) in 1931 was as follows : — 

Towns with 


Over 1©0,000 

50.000— 100,000 . 

20.000— 50,000 . 

10.000— 20,000 . 

5,000— 10,000 . 

Under 5,000 

Total 

The population (1931) of the principal towns of India was as follows : — 

Towns Population Towns Population Towns Population 

Calcutta^ .1,485,582 Indore . . 127,327 Coimbatore . 65,788 

Bombay. .1,161,383 Jubbulpore . 124,382 Bhatpara . 65,609 

Madras . . 647,230 Peshawar . 121,866 Saharanpur . 62,261 

Hyderdhad . 466,894 Ajmer . . 119,524 Conjeeveram . 61,376 

Delhi* . . 447,442 Multan . . 119,457 Moulmein . 61,301 

Lahore . . 429,747 Rawalpindi . 119,284 Kumbakonam. 60,700 

Rangoon . 400,415 Baroda . . 112,862 Tanjore . 59,913 

Ahmedabdd . 313,789 Moradabad . 110,562 Bhavnagar . 69,392 

Bangalore . 306,470 Salem . . 102,179 Gorakhpur . 57,986 

Lucknow . 274,659 Mysore®. . 83,951 Fyzabad . 56,620 

Amritsar . 264,840 Calicut . . 82,334 Kolhapur . 55,594 

Karichi . . 263,565 Hyderabad Shikapur. . 55,503 

Poona . . 250,187 (Bombay) 81,838 Mirzapur, 64,994 

Cawnpore . 243,755 Lashkar . . 80,387 Ferozepore . 54,351 

Agra . . 229,764 Imphal . . 80,003 Negapatam . 54,016 

Nagpur . . 215,165 Ambala . . 76,326 Darbhanga . 53,700 

Benares , . 205,315 Jodhpur. . 73,480 Cocanada . 53,348 

AUahabdd . 183,914 Rdrnpitr . . 73,156 Muttra . . 52,840 

Madura . . 182,018 Trivandmm . 72,784 Farukhabad . 61,567 

Srinagar. , . 173,573 Shdhjahaiipur. 72,616 Cuttack . . 61,007 

Patna . . 159,690 Jullundur . 71,008 Cuddalore . 60,527 

Mandalay . 147,932 Sialkot . . 70,619 Quetta . . 49,001 

Sholdpur . 144,654 Bikaner . . 69,410 Patiala . . 47,531 

Jaipur . . 144,179 Hubli . 69,206 Bhopal . . 45,094 

Bareilly . . 144,031 Bhdgalpur . 68,878 Alwar . . 44,760 

Trichinopoly . 142,843 Gaya . . 67,562 Jamnagar . 42,495 

Dacca . . 138,518 Aligarh (Koil) 66,963 Bellary . . 89,842 

Meerut . . 136,709 Jhdnsi . . 66,432 

‘ With Suburbs and Howrah. ■ Delhi include Shahdara, New Delhi and Cantonment. 

• From Mysore onwards, the figures are for 1921. 

Of the Christians the following are the chief sub-divisions (1921 census): — 
Denomination j Persons | Denomination 

Roman Catholics . . . ! 1,828,079 Methodists . 

Anglicans . . . .1 688,180 Congregationalist . 

Presbyterians . . ! 264,888 Balvationist . 

Baptists . . . . 444,479 Syrian (Romo-Syrian) 

Lutheran . . . i 240,816 83rrian (others) 


Persona 


208,186 

123,016 

88,922 

423,068 

867,588 






Religion, 

The following are the Religwus Statistics of 1931 : 



Territoriei) . . 142,977 2,227,303 2 — 12,213 42,510 — 60 11 — 

14. . . . 6,328,588 13,332,460 8,723 — 414,788 3,064,144 35,284 516 12 399,307 

15, United Provinces of 

Agra and Oudh . 40,905,586 7,181,927 730 — 205,006 46,500 67,951 991 66 3 
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Education. 

The following statihtics are those of the census of 1931 :• 



] Able to read and 

1 write 

Unable to read and i 
write I 

Total 

Males 

23,969,751 

129,808,571 

153,778,322 

Females 

. 1 4,169,105 

138,854,143 

142,523,248 


1 28,138,856 | 

268,162,714 ' 

296,301,570^ 


* Excluding that part of the population aged 0-5 years and 3,0TS,40O persons not 
enumerated by literacy. 

The extent of literacy by sex and religion is thus shown : — 



1 

Numbers per mille who are literate for all ages, 5 and over 

Religion 

1921 


1911 



1981 


1 

1 Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

All Religions 

82 

189 

! 21 

69 

122 

12 

95 

156 

29 

Hindu . 

75 

130 

16 

64 

1 116 

9 

84 1 

144 

21 

Sikh . . 

68 

107 

16 

77 

121 

16 

91 

138 

29 

Musalntan . 

53 

93 


44 

80 

6 

64 

107 

15 

Christian . 

285 ; 

855 

! 210 

253 

1 339 

159 

1 

279 

852 

203 


The persons with a knowledge of English numbered 3*6 millions. 

Educational institutions in India arc of two classes : — (a) those in which 
the course of study coiifonns to the standards prescribed by the Department of 
Public Instruction or by the Universities or Boards of Secondaiy and Inter- 
mediate Education, and either undergo inspection by tlie Department, or 
regularljr present pupils at the public examinations held by the Department, 
Universities or the Boards. These institutions are called ‘Recognised,’ 
but may be under public or private management, (h) Those that do 
not fulfil these conditions. These are called ‘Unrecognised.' As regards 
recognised institutions, the system of education operates, in general, 
through (i) the Primary Schools, which aim at teaching, through the vernac- 
ular languages, reading, writing, and other elementary knowledge ; (ii) the 
Secondary Schools, in which the instmction does not go beyond the matricu- 
lation or school-leaving certificate standard. The schools are divided into 
English or vernacular, and also into high and middle schools ; (iii) the 
Intermediate Colleges ; and (iv) the Colleges. The colleges are affiliated 
to eight federal universities — Calcutta (1857), Madras (1857), Bombay (1857), 
Pun^iab (1882), Patna (1917), Nagpur (1923), Andhra (1926), and Agra 
(1927). There are also six unitary teaching and resiilential universities — 
Allahabad (1887), Lucknow (1920), Rangoon (1920), Dacca (1921), Delhi 
(1922), and Aunanialai (1929) ; two denominational universities — the Hindu 
University at Benares (1916), and the Muslim University at Aligarh (1920) ; 
and two universities in Indian States — Mysore (1916) and Hyderabad 
(Osmania) (1918). In some province.s, secondary or secondary and inter- 
mediate education is controlled by Boards. The number of Boards operating 
in 1931-32 was six. 

There are in addition, various institutions of a special character, such 
as technical schools teaching arts and industries,, agriculture, engineering, 
&c. ; law schools ; medical schools and colleges ; and training colleges and 
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normal schools for the training of teachers, schools for adults, defectives# 
criminal and hill tribes, labourers and factory children ; and reformatory 
schools for juvenile offenders. There are also special ‘ European ' schoois, 
which are primarily intended for the children of the Anglo-Indian and 
domiciled European community in India. The military authorities maintain 
separate schools for the education of the soldiers and their children. 

The following table gives the number of institutions and scholars in 1931-32 
in British India, including Ajmer- Merwara, British Baluchistan, the Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, and the administered areas in Indian States ; — 



Institutions ‘ 

Scholars 

Type of Institution 



In Insti- 

In Insti- 


For Males 

For Females 

tutlons 

tutions 




for Males 

for Females 

QtTieral Education : 





Universities .... 

16 

— 

9,091 


Arts and Science colleges 

223 

20 

71,017 

1,337 

Secondary schools . 

12,570 

1,171 

2,09.3,490 

204,029 

Primary schools 

168,835 

32,635 

8,155,647 

1,298,713 

ToUl 

!81,C44 

33,826 

10,329,245 

1,504,079 

Special Education : 





Professional colleges 

66 

8 

17,765 

088 

Training schools . 

425 

209 

21,823 

6,945 

Special schools 

6,445 

181 

233,396 

8,931 

Total 

6.i»36 

898 

■“2?'2“983 

16,169 

Indigenous schools : 





Unrecognised institutions . 

80.746 

4,242 

551,837 

92,234 


7 210, .826 1 

1 3-' 466'^ 

iT,i .54,065 ' 

1,612,472 _ 

Grand Total 

257^ 

792 

12,766,537 


‘ Boards of Secondary or Intermediate Education are not included in this table. 


There were in 1931-32, in British India, 222,804 ‘ recognised’ institutions 
with 12,122,466 scholars, and 34,988 ‘ unrecognised ’ with 644,071 scholars. 

The following was the educational expenditure for recognised institutions 
in recent years from fees, provincial resources, local rates, municipal funds, 
endowments, etc. : — 


Year 

Rs. 

Year 

Rs. 

1926-27 

24,58,47,572 

1929-30 

27,42,73.266 

1927-28 

25,82,78,819 

1930-31 

28,31,64,460 

1928-29 

27,07,32,253 

1931-32 

27,18,56,022 


A system of State Scholarships exists by which it is possible for a boy 
to pass from the village school to the University. There are also Stati 
Scholarships, awarded by local Governments and the Government of India, 
to enable the holders to study in the United Kingdom for two or more 
years. 

During 1930-31 the following newspapers and periodicals were published : 
in Madras, 286 ; Bombay, 290 ; Bengal, 704 ; United Provinces, 632 ; Punjab, 
439 ; Burma, 177 ; Bihar aud Orissa, 139 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 68 ; 
Assam, 46; Delhi, 104 ; N.W.F.P., 18. The percentage of newspapers and 
Weekly and monthly publications published in various languages is as 
follows: — English, 17'8 ; Urdu, 23*2; Gurmuklii, 2*2; Hindi, 14*7; 
Bengali, 13’8 ; Tamil, 3*9; Assamese, 0*34; Gujerati, 2*6; Orya, 0 89; 
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Marhati, 4’2; Kanarese, 0*92; Sindhi, 1*4; Telugu, 15; others, 12*05. 
The number of printing presses was 5,919 ; and 2,332 books in English or 
other European languages and 14,815 in Indian languages were published. 


Justice and Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and also the 
Province of Agra, the province of Bihar and Orissa, the province of the 
Punjab and the Province of Burma, have each a supreme high court, with 
14, 11, 16, 11, 9, 13 and 10 judges, respectively, in 1932. There is appeal to 
the Privy Council in England. Oudh has a chief court. The Central 
Provinces and Berar, North-West Frontier Province, Coorg, Sind, and Chota 
Nagpur have judicial commissioners. For Assam the high court of Calcutta is 
the highest judicial authority. Below these courts are, for criminal cases, Courts 
of Session, and below those, Courts of Magistrates (first, second, and third 
class). The inferior civil courts are determined by special acts or regulations 
in each province. The most extensive system consists of the sessions judge 
acting as a ‘ District Judge subordinate judges ; and below them ‘ Munsifs.’ 
There are also numerous special courts to try small causes. Side by side with 
the civil courts there are revenue courts, presided over by officers charged 
with the duty of settling and collecting the land revenue. The number of 
civil suits instituted in 1931 was 2,305,408, and of persons under trial in 
criminal cases 2,890,142. 

Nearly all the civil judges, and the great majority of the magistrates, in the 
courts of original jurisdiction are Indians ; in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
the proportion of Indians in the appellate court is considerable. 

The civil police in 1931 were 197,811 in strength, varying from 4*2 per 
10,000 of the population in Bihar and Orissa to 23*98 per 10,000 in the 
North-West Frontier Province. 


Finance.^ 

(Rs. 13i =£1.) 


Years i 


Revenue 


j Expenditure Charged to Revenue 

ended 
March 31 1 

In India s 

In England 

1 Total 

In India ^ 

iTi 'England 

Total 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

' £1,000 

£1,000 

1980 

95,579 

3,935 1 

99,514 

70,211 

29,102 

99,313 

1931 

> 90,676 

2,771 

93,446 

73,161 

28,984 

102,135 

1932 

1 89,716 

1,519 

91,28r> 

71,529 

28, M6 

100,045 

1938* 

94,872 

976 

95,348 

66,418 

27,304 

93,722 

1934* 

! 92,667 

697 

93,264 

6i-,700 

27,879 

93,079 


1 Since tVte introduction of the Iteformn from April 1, 1921, definite sources of revenue 
are now allocated to Provincial Governments. Hence tho accounts and estimates of the 
Government of India now embrace only the transactions of the Central Government. 
The hffures for 1930 to 1032 Include the provision for the North-West Frontier Province 
which has, as from April 18, 1932, been constituted into a Governor’s province. The 
estimates h>r 1933 and 1981 therefore exclude the provision for the new North-West 
Frontier Province. An annual subvention of R.8. 1 crore is to be paid by the Central 
Government to this Province for a period of three years from 1982-88, or until the new 
coosiitu'ion is introduced, wbichtver is earlier. Provincial Governments used to pay 
annual contributions to the Central Governniont. The contritmtions in the first year were 
Rs. 988 lakhs. These were reduced to Rs. 608 lakhs in 1926-27. In 1927-28 there was a 
permanent remission of 860 lakhs, and a non-recurrlnp remission of the balance Rs. 268 
lakhs. There was complete and final remission of Provincial contributions from 1928-29. 

Estimates. 

* Figures for the Central Government only, and including Exchange. 
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The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure charged 
;o revenue of the Central Government, in India and England, for 1933-34 
Budget estimates) ; — 


Revenue. 

1 

F.XPKNUITURE. 


Heads of Revenue. 

19.^3-19.34 

Heads of Expenditure. 


1933-1934 

Customs .... 

H«. 

51,24,60,000 

Customs 


Rs. 

97,60,000 

Taxes on Income . 

18,06,00,000 

Taxes on Income . 


84,83,000 

Salt 

8,75,00,000 

Salt .... 


1,16,96,000^ 

Opium 

1,20,05,000 

Opium .... 


57,86,000 

Land Revenue 

17,99,000 

Ijand Revenue 


5,83,000 

Excise 

42,37,000 

Excise .... 

. 

16,45,000 

Stamps 

37,97,000 

Stamps .... 


17,64,000 

Forests 

16,90,000 

Forests .... 

. 

22,41,000' 

Registration .... 

92.000 

Registration . . 


20,000 

Payments from Indian States 

73,78,000 

Railways 


33,39,45,000 

Railways (net receipts). 

33,39,45,000 

Irrigation 


4,74,000 

Irrigation (net receipts) 

14,000 

Posts and Te!egraph.s . 


91,22,000 

Posts and Telegraphs (net 


Debt Services, 


17. 67, .36,000 

receipts) .... 

30,41,000 

1,82,00,000 

Civil Administration 


9,59,22,000 

Interest Receipts . 

1 Currency and Mint 


64,19,000 

Oiril Administration . 

82,62,000 

1 Civil Works . 


1,93,92,000 

Currency and Mint . . | 

1,74,68,000 

j Miscellaneous . . 


4,11,76,000 

60,51,67,000 

Civil Works . 

21,55,000 

Defence Ser^dees . . 


Miscellaneous. 

57,34,000 

Adiustment between Ccnti 

lai 

©•fence Receipts . 

4,31,67,000 

i Provincial (lovernments 

1,00,00,000 

Extraordinary Items . 

— 

Extraordinary Items . 


8,74,000 

Total. . , 

1,24,35,16,000 

Total .... 


1,24,10,65,000 

* Includes Rs. ; 

1,76,000 for capital outlay on Salt Works. 




• Includes Rs. 68,(jbo for Forest capital outlay. 


The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
:’r#vincial Governments for 1933-34 (Budget estimates); — 


Revenue. 


Ex1‘ENDITURE. 


Hoads of Revenue 

1933-1934 

Heads of Exi)eDditure 

1933-1934 


“Rs: ~ 

, . 

Rs. 

Laud Revenue 

32,94,58,740 

Laud Revenue 

3,51,04,447 

Stamps 

12,26,50,100 

Stanips 

24,79,943 

Excise 

14,88,68,400 

Excise 

1,74,50,359 

Taxes on Income . 

4,92,000 

Forests 

2,83,12,270 

Forests 

8,60,76,800 

Registration . , , . 

70,78,994 

Registration .... 

1,12,65,600 

Scliodulod Taxes . 

35,000 

Scheduled Taxes . 

49,20,000 

Assignments ^Contributions 

— 

latereat 

2,21,93,300 

Interest 

4,30,89,012 

Receipts by Civil Department 

5,19,57,140 

Salaries, etc., of Civil Depts. 

53,05,46,350 

Miscellaneous 

2,64, 06, .840 

Miscellaneous . 

7,79,62.783 

Railways .... 

1,20,000 

Railways .... 

59,780 

Irrigation .... 

8,69,37,401 

Irrigation .... 

5,73,18,440 

Civil Works .... 

1,68,37,799 

Civil Works .... 

8,52,81,883 

AssigriinentsA Contributions 

— 

Extraordinary Items . 

3,54,800 

Extraordinary Items . 

56,45,000 


Salt 

13,65,000 



Total .... 

86,32.52,120 

Total .... 

88,50,63,511 


The estimated capital expenditure of the Central Government on State 
railways in 1933-34 was Rs. 3,30,00,000. The project estimate for the new 
sapital at Delhi was closed with effect from April 1, 1932, but was re- 
ifMsned during 1933. 

F 
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The following table shows the receipts of both the Central and Provincial 
Governments from the most important souroes of revemie in recent years 


Tear ended 
March 81 

Land! 

Opium 

1 

Salf-i 

Stamps 

Excise » 

Cus- 
toms 4 

Taxes ] 
on In- 
come^ 

Railways ! 
(net 

receipts) 

Irrigation 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 

1931- 32 

1932- 83 • 

1933- 34 » 

jei,ooo 

24,872 

25,103 

22,708 

24,748 

23,980 

24,844 

£1,000 

2,449 

2,281 

1,900 

1,556 

712 

900 

£1,000 

5,699 

5,073 

5,124| 

6,539 

7,892 

6,665 

£1,000 

10,298 

10,593 

9,454 

8,978 

9,632 

9,484 

£1,000 

14,983 

15,309 

12,582 

11,148 

11,075 

11.488 

£1,000 

36,960 

88,457 

85,106 

84,828 

89,214 

88,434 

£i,ooo! 

12,792 

12,798 

12,232 

18,177 

13,326 

13,582 

£1,000 

28,130 

27,896 

29,371 

25,224 

25,069 

25,055 

£1,000 

5,782 

5,978 

5,504 

5,9U 

6,276 

6,444 


1 Ehtdosive of Portion of Land Rerenno 4ue to irriKation. 

2 The salt duty was raised in 1923, and reduced to previous level in 1924, A temporary 
surcharge of 25 per cent, was imposed In 1031. An additional duty was also levied in 
1931 on imported foreign salt. About I of this additional duty is paid to Provincial 
Governments. 

8 The Excise revenue is derived from intoxioaiiiig liquors, hemp drugs, and opium cofli- 
surned la the country. The bulk of the revenue conies from indigenous spirits. The 
excise systems and rates of duty vary from province to province. 

4 Liquors, oils, motor cars and cycles, sugar, tobacco, cotton and silk manufactures, 
metals (including silver bullion, coin, Ac.), manufactured articles and articles of foodasid 
drink are the chief items from which the customs revenue is derived. Under this head aae 
also included the proceeds of export duties on rice, on Jute (imposed in 1915), end on 
hides (imposed in 1919); and o<f excise duties on motor ajdrit (imposed in 1917), on silver 
(imposed in March, 1980), and on kerosene (imposed in 1922). The import of silver bulliot) 
and ««in except under licence was prohibited in July, 1917. but the prohibition was 
withdrawn during 1920-21. The various imivort, export end excise duties levied by 
Government will be found in tho Indian Tariff Act 1894, the various Export Duty and 
Excise Duty Acta respectively as subsequently moditieU by the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendnient Act, 1932, and the Indian Finance Aci^ 1933. 

6 Includes the proceeds of a super-tax imposed in 1917, and an exeeas profits duty 
imposed in April, 1919. The rates of assessments have varied from year to year. The 
rates st present applicable are those as shown in the Indian Finance Act, 1938. 

^ Revised estimates. 

7 Budget Estimates. 


Land Revenue . — This is levied according to an assessment on e&tates or hold- 
ings, In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, about one-fourth 
of Madras, and some districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
assessment was fixed permanently at the end of the 18th century ; while it is 
fixed periodically at intervals of from twelve to forty years over the rest of 
India. For details as to the nature of the different tenures of land that prevail 
in India see the Year-Book for 1886, p. 7^9. See also under Aorioulturk. 

The land revenue was contributed in 1982-33 (revised estimate) as follows: — 


Administrations 
India, General 
BaliK^stan . 
Madras . 

Bombay . 

Bengal . 

United Provinces . 
Punjab 


Rs. 

9.96.000 

7.27.000 

5.22.69.000 
4,92,00,000 

3.10.38.000 

5.70.22.000 
2, 68, 32, 000 •• 


Administrations 
Burma . . . . 

Shan States Federation . 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces . 
N.W. Frontier Province 
Assam .... 
Coorg .... 


Rs. 

4.49.48.000 

2.72.000 

1.78.20.000 

2.53.09.000 
19,87,000 i 

1,14,00,000 

3.79.000 


1 Out of thi.s sum, Rs. 40,000, representing collections during the first .seventeen days 
of April, 1932, were credited to the Central Government. 


Opium. — In British territory the cultivation of the poppy for the production 
of o|:dum is practically confined to the United Provinces, and the area under 
cnltivaitHm in that Provinoe is being gradually reduced. Opium ia also 
grown in many of the Indian States of Central and Northern India. Tiio 
question of suppressing poppy cultivation in these States has been investi- 
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gated by a Oomniittee, which started work in November, 1927. After giving 
careful consideration to the report submitted by the Committee, the Govern- 
ment of India have entered into fresh contracts with the States for the 
supply of crude opium to Government on a quota system with an assurance 
that these quotas will not be reduced except with the diminution 

of ^)roduction in British India. These agreements will remain in force for a 
j)eriod of four years ending on June 80, 1936, during which period the States 
will submit to effective restriction or probibition of cultivation otherwise 
than for the Government of India. Public auctions at Calcutta were dis- 
continued from April, 1926. Export to China was prohibited in 1913 ; and 
in June, 1926, the Government of India decided to reduce progressivelj 
exports of opium from India, except for strictly medical and scientific 
purposes, so as to extinguish them altogether at the eud of 1935. The 
maximum for each country is fixed, and a reduction of 10 per cent, of the 
1926 exports is made each year. 

Army Expenditure . — The net expenditure in recent years on defence 
services is given as follows : — 


Year ended March 31 1 

- 

Year ended March 31 

- 

1 

Rb. Crores 


Rs. Crores 

1927 ! 

56.07 

1031 

54.80 

1928 

64.79 

1932 

61.76 

1029 1 

55.10 

1938 (Revised Estimates) 

46.74 

1030 

55.10 

1934 (Budget Estimates) 

40.20 


Debt . — On March 81, 1933, out of a total debt of 1,212,48 crores (sterling 
portion converted at 1.?. 6(7. =3R. 1), 797.08 crores were productive in rail- 
ways, telegraphs and irrigation; 206.69 crores were unproductive; 36.92 
crores on account of cash, bullion and securities held on Treasury account ; 
and 171.79 crores were incurred on behalf of Provincial Governments. 

Finance of Separate Oovemments^ and Local Finance . — The revenue and 
expnditure of each Government, Central and Provincial, in 1932-33 (revised 
estimates) were as follows : — 


Government ' 

Revenue 

Exx)enditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

India, Central 

1,27,13,03,0001 

1,24,06,28,0002 

Madras 

16,45,01,000 

15,82,24,000 

Bombay , 

14,92,73.000 

15,10,74,000 

Bengal 

9.42,73,000 

10,82,21,000 

United Provinces 

11,26,00,000 

11,46,06,000 

Punjab 

10,49,82,0'X) 

10,13.97,000 

Burma 1 

8,45,52,000 

9,22,94,000 

Shan Stales Federation 

86,75,000 

34,70.000 

Bihar and Orissa 

5,08,54,000 

5,02,49,000 

Central Provinces . . , . . . i 

4,58,12,000 

4.54.17.000 

1.59.20.000 

N.W. Frontier Province 

1,60,18,000 

Assam 

2,18,19,000 

; 2,39,18,000 

Coorg 

11,94,000 

18,41,000 


1 IncludeB Rs. 1,42,000 realiacd in the N.W. F. Province during the first seventeen 
days of April, 1932. 

[noludes R«. 7,50,000 expended in the N.W. F. Province during the first seventeen 
dayB of April, 1932. 

Local Funds . — The above excludes the revenue and expenditure of muni- 
cipalities and of district and local boards. The income of the former is 
derived mainly from rates, octroi, taxes on houses, lands, vehicles and 
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animals, tolls, and assessed taxes ; and of the latter from cesses on land, 
The gross income for 1930-31 of all municipalities was Rs. 36, 59, 70,360. 
The gross expenditure was Rs.36,24,59,576. The income of district and 
local boards was Rs.l6,r)7;04,942, and the expenditure Rs.16,88,41,735. 

Defence. 

The defence forces of India consist of units of the Royal Air Force, units 
of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve and the Indian State Forces. With the 
exception of the last, these forces are administered by the Air Vice- Marshal 
and the headquarters staff of the Army in India respectively, under the supreme 
control of the Coinniander-in-Chief, wlio is tlie Army-Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council. The military forces are organised info the Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western Commands, and the Burma Independent 
district ; each Command contains a number of districts and independent 
brigades. The garri.soii of Aden was transferred in 1927 from the Indian 
to the Homo Command. 

The British regular forces in India arc paid by the Indian exchequer. 
They are organised in brigades and divisions with the Indian Army, the 
normal proportion being 1 British battalion to 3 Indian. There are 19J 
Indian Pack Batteries. The personnel of the remaining batteries of Horse, 
Field and Garrison Artillery is wholly British except for a proportion of 
Indian drivers. The Tank Corps and Royal Air Force are wholly British. 

The Auxiliary Force, organised under the Indian Auxiliary Force Act, 
1920, i.s confined to persons of British extraction. Enrolment is voluntary, 
but entails periodical training extending to 64 hours annually for infantry 
and 80 hours for other arms. The force, which comprises all arms, is liable 
to be called out or embodied for local service within strictly defined limits, 
and acts as a second line to tlio permanent garrison of India. Its strength 
in 1933 was about 29,000. 

The Indian Territorial f’orcc was brought into existence in 1920, and is 
organised on the lines of a militia, with an annual training of 28 days. It is 
intended to form a second line to the regular Indian Army in time of war, the 
whole of its personnel being liable to general service. Its strength in 1930 was 
18 ])rovincial, 4 urban, and 11 university training cor{)S units. Strength, 
13,000. 

The Army in India Reserve has been recently constituted, in 2 classes : 
class A, of men who have completed from 6 to 7 years’ army sei vice with 
less than 15 years’ combined service ; class B, of men up to 15 years’ 
combined service. Strength in 1932 was 36,000. 

The Indian State Forces are raised and maintained by Indian States, and 
are trained under the supervision of British officers, who act in an advisory 
capacity. Strength, in 1933, about 44,000. 

The composition of the forces in India was, in 1933, except for Indian 
State Forces, as follows : — 


Cavalry 

Regiments 

R.H.A. 

Batteries 

R.F.A. 

Batteries 

Medium «■ 

Batteries 

Pack Batteries 

S. & M. Field 
Troops 

8. & M. Field 
Companies 

Infantry 

Battalions 

Pioneer 

Battalions 

Armoured Car 
Companies 

21 

4 

44 

8 

6 

19^ 

4 

24J 

46 j 

118 . 

8 


British 

Indian 
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The strength of the British army in India in 1933 was 59,241, and 
of the Indian Army 166,600. The Field Army is organised in 4 divisions 
and 5 cavalry brigades. 

The supply and transport services are provided by the Indian Army 
Service Corps. The medical services of the British troops are provided 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps, and those of the Indian Army by the 
Indian Medical Service. 

There are 2 battalions of the Indian Army serving in China and Malaya. 
These are paid by the British exchequer. 

The 4tn division of the army has been selected for gradual Indianisation. 
Ten Indian gentlemen are now nominated annually to the Royal l^lilitary 
College, Sandhurst, to enable them to qualify for commissions in the Indian 
Army. The preliminary education is given at the Prince of Wales’ Royal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun. Flans for the creation of an Indian 
Sandhurst are in preparation. 

The Royal Air Force in In<lia comprises 6 squadrons organised in 3 wings 
of 2 squadrons each ; the Aircraft Depot and Aircraft Parks are directly 
under R.A.F. Headquarters, India. Its establishment is 160 officers and 
970 British and 148 Indian other ranks. The military estimates for 1932--33 
amounted to 424,700,000 rupees. 

The Government of India has proceeded with the reconstruction of the 
Royal Indian Marine in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee of 1925. It is now a combatant force serving under 
conditions similar to those originally ])roposed for the Royal ludian Navy. 
At pre.seiit the seagoing units of the R. I.M. comprise the 4 sloops Hindiostwi 
(completeil 1930), Cornwallis^ Clive and Lawrence, a surveying vessel, a 
trawler, used for target towing, and 2 latrol vessels. A new sloop is under 
construction in Fn gland. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

Agrimlkire, Land Tenure^ <jtc. — The chief industry of India has always 
been agriculture. The total number of the population supported by agri- 
culture, including forestry and raising of livestock, and excluding non-work- 
ing dependents, was, according to tlie census of 1931, about 110 millions 
out of a total population of 363 millions. In most of the provinces there 
is a Department of Land Records, and in every province a Dej»artment 
of Agriculture. There are staffs of experts in the provinces ; an Imperial 
staff of experts with a fully equipped central station, Research Institute 
and College for post graduate training of private students and of those 
who have completed the Agricultural Course in provincial colleges ; a Civil 
Veterinary Department for the prevention and cure of cattle diseases ; an 
Imperial Institute for veterinary research for the preparation of sera and 
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antitoxins, and an Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying. 
Following the recommendations made by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, an Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has been established by 
the Government of India with the object of promoting, guiding and co- 
ordinating agriculture and veterinary research throughout India, Improved 
varieties of i rops had been introduced in 1929-30 in about 14 million acres, 
the average intm*a.sed value of the produce being some Rs. 15 crores. 

In provinces where the zaminddri tenure prevails where single pro- 
prietors or proprietary brotherhoods possess large estates of several hundreds 
or thousands of acres), the State land revenue is assessed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one half) of the ascertained or assumed rental, this aliquot 
part being itself the land tax. The revenue is [layable on each estate as a 
whole, the assessment remaining unchanged for the period of settlement. 
In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, and in parts of the 
United Provinces and Madras the settlement is a permanent one and not 
liable to revision. In provinces where the raiyaiwdri (or ryotvHiri) tenure 
prevails where each petty proprietor holds directly from the State, and 
has no landlord between himself and the Government), the revenue is separ- 
ately assessed on each holding, and land revenue becomes payable at once 
(or after a short term of grace in the case of uncleared lands) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The raiyatv)dri proprietor may throw up his holding, 
or any portion of it, at the beginning of any year after reasonable notice, 
whereas the zaminddr or large proprietor engages to pay the revenue assessed 
upon him throughout the term of the settlement. 

The following table shows in 1930-31 the latest available returns of the . 
land surveyed under the two types of tenure, and the land revenue assessed: — 



Zatitindin and Village 
Communities 

1 Raiyatwari, Ac. 

Province 

Area 

Surveyed, 

Poptilation 
of Surveyed 

Revenue 

Rs. 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Population 
of Surveyed 

Revenue 

Rs. 


Acres 

Area 

Acres 

Area 

Madras (2S-29) . 

29,015,431 

11,940,868 

87,42,511 

62,518,786 

30,378,117 

6,06,04,168 

Bombay (includ- 

ing Sind) 30-81 

8,971,038 

(a) 

(a) 

74,769,351 

20,607,044 

14,83,18,818 

Bengal (27-28) . 

49,186,909 

45,793,288 

8,00,73,009 

_ 


— 

United Provinces 






(26-27) . 

67,653,738 

45,858,489 

7,19,39,917 

— 


— 

Punjab (30-31) . 

00,180,382 

23,580,852 

4,64,76,863 

— 

— 

— 

Burma (80-31) . i 

— 

— ■ 

— 

155,849,528 

14,667,146 

5,66,78,102 

Bihar and Orissa 




(26-27) . 

53,078,859 

34,003,550 

1,63,81,227 

— 

— ' 

— 

Central Provinces 




and Berar(30-31) 

40,526,007 

13,912,997 

(a) 

2,83,19,117 

23,658,3731 

(b) 

(b) 

Assam (30-31) . 

5,703,137 

18,39,093 

29,590,833 

8,622,251 

1,10,25,180 

N.-W.Fron.I'rov. 




(80-31) . 

8,487,414 

2,389,383 

26,89,666 

— 

— 


Ajmer-Merwara. 
(30-31) . . 






1,770,921 

408,122 

8,57,745 

— 

— 

— 

Pargani Manpur 







(30-31) . 

■— 

— 

'* — 

31,853 

6,852 

17,368 

Coorg (27-28) . 

— 

— 

— 

1,012,260 1 

168,838 

4,12,684 

Delhi (30-31) . 

870,194 

626,246 

4,69,832 





(a) Included under Raiyatw4ri, Ac. (b) Included under Zaniind^rl. 
1 Includes 12,467,949 acres of Government Forest. 


The following table shows the total acreage in all India under the chief 
crops and the production in three years : — 
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Name of crops 

1930 

-gl 

1931 

-32 

1982-33 2 

Area Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 


Acres 

Tong 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Rice . . 

82,846,000 

32,198.001- 

84,260,000 

32,968,000 

82,026,000 

80,665,000 

Wheat . . 

82,189,000 

9,306.001 

Raw Sugar 

33,803,000 

9,021,000 

Raw Sugar 

32,992,000 

9,452,000 

Raw Sugar 

Sugarcane 

2,801,000 

3,228,000 

2,972,000 

3,970,000 

3,305,000 

4,651,000 

Linseed . 

3,009,000 

377,000 

3,301,000 

416,000 

8,239,000 

408,000 

Rape A mustard 

6,032,000 

988,000 

0,214,000 

1,025,000 

6,002,000 

1,047,000 

Sesamum . 

5,618,000 

526,000 

5,639,000 

476,000 

5,982,000 

545,000 

Castor 

1,457,000 

120,0(0 
(Nuts inShell) 

1,683,000 

145,000 
(Nuts in Shell) 

1,581,000 

146,000 
(Nuts in Shell) 

Groundnut 

6,579,000 

8,164,000 

Bales 

5,489,000 

2.276,000 

Bales 

6,952,000 

2,836,000 

Bales 

Cotton 

23,812,000 

6,226,000' 

23,722,000 

4,025,000 

22,55R,(K)0 

4,516,000 

Jute ‘ 

3,492,000 

11,205.000 

Ib.s. 

1,862,000 

6,542,000 

2,143,000 

7,072,000 

lbs. 

Tea 1 

803,500 

391,080,800 

807,400 

394,083,500 

— 

— 

Rubber * . 

192,400 

160,300 

2 1,851,. 600 

184 200 

20,117,100 

180,000 

6,381,400 

Coffee 

32,973,000 
In cwts.of (lye 

173,200 

33,731,500 

In cwU. of (lye 

— 

— 

Indigo . . 1 

63,800 

13, ecu 

52,500 

9,900 

— 



^ Figures refer to calendar year. - 8ul*j6ct to revision. 


The net area actually sown in British India in 1931-32 was 228,835,924 
acres. 

Of the total area under irrigation in 1931-32, 25,217,156 acres were irri- 
gated by canals; 6,246,811 acres by tanka; 11,653,323 acres by wells; 
and 5,747,686 acres by other sources. The total area irrigated by Govern- 
ment Works of all classes in India during 1930-31 was about 31 million 
acres, as compared with 31 ‘6 million acres irrigated in 1929-30. The net 
return on capital outlay was 4*7 cent, in 1930-31. 

Livestock Census, in British India (exclusive of Baluchistan), 1930-31 : 
oxen, 121,450,000 ; buflaloe.s, 31,418,000 ; sheen, 25,295,000 ; goats, 
35,743,000; horses and ponies, 1,683,000; mules, 75,000; donkeys, 
1,371,000 ; camels, 526,000. 

• Forests , — The lands under the control of the Provincial Forest Departments 
are classified as ‘ Reserved Forests’ (forests intended to be j)ermanently main- 
tained for the supply of timber, Ac., or for the protection of water supply, 
&c.), ‘ Protected Forests,’ and ‘ Unclassed ’ forest land. The following table 
shows the extent of these areas in 1931-82 : — 


- 

Reserved 
Forests 
Stj. luile.s 

Protected 

Forests 

Sq. miles 

Unclassed 
Forest land 
Sq. miles 

Total 

Sq. miles 

Madras 

15,617 

4.53 

_ 

16,070 

Bombay (including Sind) 

18,716 

1,152 

— 

14,868 

Bengal 

6,661 

673 

3,445 

10,679 

United Provinces .... 

5,195 

4 

37 

6,286 

Punjab 

1,662 

8,205 

521 

5,278 

Burma 

81,282 

— 

90,278 

121,565 

24,651 

Federated Shan States 

8,167 



21,484 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

1,838 

1,177 

2 

3,017 

Central Provinces (including Bertir). 

19,613 

~ 

— 

19,613 

Assam 

6,145 



14,817 

20,962 

North-West Frontier Province. 

245 



— 

245 

Baluchl8tun(portlon8 under Br. Ad.) 

816 

— 

472 

788 

Ajmer 

142 

— 

— 

142 

Coorg ..... 

619 

18 

— 

537 

Andamans 

62 

— 

2,188 

2,190 

Total, 1981-32 

105.960 

6,G82 

188.189 

245.681 



Vhe following Table shows, in acres, according to Provinces, the Surveyed Area and aXso the Total Areas of British India that 
were in 1930-31 cultivated and uncultivated, so far as returns can be obtained ; and the area under irrigation. 
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The not revenue from the State forests in 1931-32 was about 
Rs. 95,32,853. 

Industrirs . — The most important indigenous industry, after agriculture, 
is the weaving of cotton cloths. Other important indigenous industries are 
silk rearing and weaving, shav/1 and carpet weaving, wood-carving and 
metal-working. One of the most important industries connected with 
agriculture is the tea industry, the average number of persons employed 
being about 877,500. The area under tea in 1931 was about 807,400 
acres, distributed as follows; Assam, 431,000; Bengal, 199,100 ; Bihar 
and Orissa, 3,600 ; United Provinces, 6,300 ; Punjab, 9,700 ; Madras, 72,300 ; 
Coorg, 400 ; Tripura (Bengal), 8,600 ; Travancore, 71,900 ; Mysore, 4,000 ; 
and the Cochin State, 500. The production was, in 1931, 394 million lb. 
The exports of Indian tea from British India (including the State of Travan- 
core) in 1932-33 were: to United Kingdom, 331,622,000 1b.; Canada, 
16,676,000 lb. ; United States, 11,081,000 lb.; Persia, 1,482,000 lb.; and to 
Australasia, 2,802.000 lb. The total exports were 356,918,000 lb. in 1930- 
31 ; 342,385,000 lb. in 1931-32; and 379,827,000 lb. in 1932-33. 

Some statistics for 1931 of mills, factories, A:c. , subject to the Indian 
Factories Act, are given as follows for British India [cxcludivg Indian 
States and Government factories). 


Cla«s of Industry 

No of 
Establi.sh- 
ments 

No. of 
Persons 

Class of Industry 

No. of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. Of 
Persons 

Cotton spinning arxi 



Tea factories 

959 

65,937 

woftTing mills . 

302 

881 ,205 

Foundries 

61 

8,244 

Jute mills 

99 

276,530 

Iron and steel smelting 



Cotton ginning and 


and steel rolling mills 

5 

26,892 

pressing factories 

2,093 

126,696 

Saw mills 

171 

13,719 

Railway and traiiiwav 

Petroleum refineries . 

12 

11,286 

3,875 

workshops 

88 

55,691 

Woollen mills 

9 

Rice mills . 

1,445 

72,265 

Sugar factories . 

119 

18,380 

General engineering . 

204 

29,034' 

Stone dressin.; 

6 

295 

Electrical works . 

57 

7,298' 

Oil mills 

231 

11,445 

Printing, bookbinding. 



Kero.«»ene tinning and 


itc 

348 

23,543 

packing works . 

31 

8,560 

Tanneries and leather 



Motor works and coach 



works 

29 

4,970 

building . 

100 

5,666 

4,697 

Jute presses. 

110 

29,735 

Tobacco factories . | 

20 

Tile and brick fac- 



Paper mills . 

8 

5,674 

tories 

7S 

7,S46 

Lac factories 

22 

2,061 

Shipbuilding 

18 

1.5,797 

Silk mills . 

9 

1,769 


With regard to cotton spinning and weaving the number of spindles 
i» all India in 1930-31 was 8,802,339, and of looms, 171,725. The pro- 
duction of yarn in 1931-32 was 966 million lb. and of woven goods, 
672 million lb. 

Companies . — On March 31, 1931, there were 7,216 joint stock companies 
incorporated in British India and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Indore, Hyderabad and Travancore, and in operation, with paid-up 
capital of Rs. 2,81,54,30,000. 

Co-operative Societies . — In 1931-32, there were in British India and the 
Indian States 93,598 agricultural co-operative societies with a membership of 
S, 109,383. 

Mineral Trodudion . — The quantity and value of the minerals produced 
ii India in 1931 were as follows (j£ 1 = Rs. 13J). 
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Items 

Quantity 

Value 

Items 

Quantity 

Value 




£ 




£ 

Coal . , . 

tons 

21,716,485 

6,125,804 

Ruby, sapphire 




Petroleum 

gals. 

805,018,751 

4,380,989 

and spinel . 

carats 


3,175 

Lead and lead oro 

tons 

73,280 

939,906 

Zircon . 

tons 

8.54*6 

7,972 

Manganese ore 

do. 

637,844 

726,954* 

Magnesite 

do. 

6,833 

2,026 

Gold . . ounces 

330,488-8 

1,640,885 

Gypsum . 

do. 

63,632 

7,254 

Building materials 




Refractory 




and road metals 

tons 

8,004,904 

851,741 

materials . 

do. 

9,716 

6,108 

Salt . 

do. 

1,839,400 

1,010,441 

Bauxite . 

do. 

— 

— 

Silver . . ounces 

5,923,005 

387,351 

Ochre 

do. 

4,961 

1,016 

Mica • . . 

cwts. 

52,966 

307,816 

Diamonds 

carats 

639 

2,609 

Zinc concen- 




Fuller’s earth 

tons 

2,958 

2,542 

trates 3 . 

tons 

54,818 

210,463 

Monazite 

do. 

89-0 

890 

Iron ore . 

do. 

1,624,883 

808,055 

Barytes . 

do. 

5,654 

3,200 

Tin ore . 

do. 

4,255-2 

259,806 

Asbestos 

do. 

6 

5 

Copper ore and 




Agate 

cwts. 

— 


matte . 

do. 

167,073 

407,181 

Amber . 

do. 


— 

Tungsten ore . 

do. 

2,247-7 

66,309 

Corundum 

tons 

— 

■— 

Saltpetre • 

cwts. 

128,117 

73,414 

Graphite 

do. 

6-5 

1 

Chromite . 

tons 

19,913 

23,335 

Antimony ore 

do. 

— 

— 

Nickel speiss . 

do. 

2,911 

49,924 

Soda 

do. 

n 

31 

Clays 

do. 

169,598 

25,615 

Bismuth 

lbs. 

42 

0 

Jadeite • . ; 

cwts. 

2,500 

26,094 

Apatite . 

tons 

109 

79 

Ilnsenihe . 

tons 

36,166 

41,991 

Serpentine 

do. 

4 


Antimonial lead 

do. 

1,505 

14,781 

Garnet . 

ton.s 

— 

— 

Steatite . 

do. 

5,135 

9,001 






1 Excludes antimonial lead, • Export f.o.b. value. 

* Export. ‘Not available. 


The average number of persona employed daily in the coal mining industry 
in 1931 was 173,176, and the output per head employed was 125‘4 tons. 

Commerce. 


The following table applies to the sea-borne external trade of India ; — 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports and Re-Exports 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

1928- 29. . 

1929- 30 . . 
1980-81 . . 
1931-82. . 
1982-33 . . 

Rupees 
263,39,79,360 
249,70,74,490 
173,00,25,932 
1,39,^,28,690 j 
1,35,01,76,054 

Rupeea 

37,29,42,646 

27,83,19,684 

26,86,34,373 

7,26,4i9,825 

3,99,13,188 

Rupees 

889,15,06,666 

318,98,97,089 

220,50,21,864 

161,20,22,326 

1,36,06,70,382 

Rupees 

6,85,31,464 

6,14,33,004 

4,00,08,598 

66,92,86,205 

70,60,15,528 


The following table excludes Government stores and Government 
treasure 


Tears ended 


iMPORTg 


March 81 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 


Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1929 

253,30,59,741 

37,29,40,842 

290,60,00,588 

I9S0 

240,79,09,341 

27,76,75,929 

208,66,46,270 

1931 

164.79,30,863 

26,85,51,296 

191,64,«8,1W 

188,63,04,185 

1932 

126,37,14,115 

7/25.90,070 

1983 ! 

1,32,58,48,175 

2,99,05,846 

135,67,48,521 
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Years ended 

BxeORTS AND RS-ExPOBT8 

March 31 




Merchandise j 

Treasure 

Total 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1929 

337,96,11,677 

2,98,10,}>80 1 

840,89,22,657 

1930 

817,93,23,862 

1,56,87,154 

319,60,11,016 

1931 

225,63,66,653 

2.42.72,185 

228,06,38.838 

1932 

100,54,72,854 

62,90,64,223 

223,45,36,577 

1933 

135,62,50,685 

67,91,92,133 

203,54,42,816 


Of the exports of merchandise in 1932-33 Rs. 132,40,57,237 represented the products of 
the country. Rs. 3,21,93,446 were re-exports of imported foreign merchandise. 


In many cases the Indian States impose Customs duties on goods imported from 
other parts of India. 

The imports and exports, excluding Government stores and Govern- 
ment treasure, were distributed as follows in 1932-33 : — 


i 

1 

1 Bengal 

Burma 

i Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Imports. . , . j 

35,70,12,194 

10,73,77,216 

19,99,91,730 

16,89,80.995 

50,22,59,0091 

16,51,19,147 

Exports. . . , 1 

i 57,44,66,316 

28,16,06,723 

86,82,86,720 

12,12,41,327 


Imports and exports of bullion and specie were as follows : — 


Years ended 

lmi)ort8 of 

ImportB of 

Exports of 

Export* of 

March 31 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

1 

Silver 


Rs. 

. Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

1928 

18,13,44,062 

16,47,87,417 

8,44.106 

2,63,72.790 

1929 

21,21,89,692 

1 15,92.18,807 

1,91.008 

6,15,11,881 

1930 

14,23,11,477 

j 18,41,90,827 

1,08,081 

4,79,78,629 

1931 

18,24,62,463 

18,46,62,717 

49,34.388 

8,88,69,661 

1982 

2,79,9.1,864 . 

i 4,42,63.962 

60,78,25,155 

4,84,81,050 

1988 

1,81,81,891 

i 1,62,95,157 

66,84,09,847 

3,64,26,108 


Gold is used chiefly in the form of ornaments, and much of it is imported 
in small bars. 

The distribution of commerce by countries was as follows (merchandise 
alone) in years ending March 31, 1932 and 1933 : — 


Countries 

Imports Into India from 

Exports of Indian Produce to 


1931-32 

1982-38 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

44.81,43,521 

48,79,79,622 

^2,87,59,075 

87,45,85,680 

Prance 

2.17,20,409 

2,03.S2.897 

7, t)3, 55,789 

8,07,66,856 

Germany 

10,19,81,240 

10.38,72,100 

lb, 27,85, 550 

8,28,08.226 

Austria . > . 

71,40,816 

66,20,002 

21.542 

88,606 

Hungary . ] . 

3,19,720 

5,16,874 

11,980 

244 

itoij . . 1 . . 

3,58,76,748 

‘ 8, in, 82, 749 

5,41,37.558 

4,65,80,087 

Belgium 

8.01,57,097 

3, 41)4^8, 64 3 

4, 45, 52,059 

4,02,08,426 

Netherlands 

2,04,27,113 

1,69,14,206 

5,09,5.5,830 

3,92,09,792 

Spain . . . ! 

19,19,609 

24,81 103 

1,33,85,087 

1,87,00,774 

Russia 

94,61,619 

86,53,064 

55,47,680 

84,08,773 

Chlna(including Hocg 


s 

! 9,50,80.969 

4,98,53,191 

Koug) . 

8,81,69,500 

8,46,71,137 

Japan. 

13.38,96.671 

20,47,78,829 i 

i 13.94,28,225 

18,95,09,778 

Ceylon 

1,36,77,589 

1,76.49,787 

7,63,87,742 

6,52,06,878 

Straits Settlements . 

2,86,84,099 

2,78,68,055 

4,65,85,290 

8,57,98,186 

Java, Borneo and 





Sumatra . 

5,91,44,688 

4,59,99,673 

2,42,17,706 

1,21,88,740 

Arabia 

30,88,542 

26,29,604 

1,16,99,414 

95,97,665 

Parsia. 

2.76,98,779 

1,93,27,092 

1,08,84,820 

65,34,984 
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Countries 

Imports into India from j 

Exports of Indian Produce to 

Egypt . . • j 

1031-32 

1 Rs. 

[ 1,47,02,267 

1932-33 

Rs. 

95,65,246 

1981-32 

Rs. 

1,90,57,969 

1932-S3 
i Rs. 

1,19,64,144 

Kenya. Zanzibar and 
Pemba . 

3,68,12,680 

2,22,02,075 

76,69,928 

63,93,4:-7 

Other E. African ports 

28,64,724 

45,81,908 

1,54,24,067 

1,35,11,572 

Mauritius (including 
Seychelles) 

2,47,384 

1 12,83,62,243 

6,41,283 

92,76,043 

79,04,730 

United States . 

11,25,08,778 

13,86,83,229 

0,76,50,385 

South America . 

! 14,500 

5,61,212 

2,44,77,051 

3,71,24,301 

Australia . 

i 1,58,36,605 

1,06,85,266 

2,95,00,830 

3,88,40,570 


The value of the different classes of goods (private merchandise only) 
was as follows : — 


I. Food, drink and tobacco 

11. Raw materials, and pro- 
duce A articles mainly 
unmanufactured . . 

III. Articles, wholly or 
mainly manufactured . 

IV. Miscellaneous and un- 
classified, Including 
parcel post .... 

Total .... 


j Imports j 

Exports of Indian Produce 

1931-32 j 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Rs.^ "i 

18,24,39,849 j 

Rs. 

14,81,98,599 

R.s. 

44,84,16,016 

Rs. 

37,32,20,544 

20,85,02,477 | 

20,48,81,938 

66,97,58,978 

54,91,60,550 

83,89,31,656 

91,53,39,309 

42,62,25,850 

38,48,10.699 

3,38,40,133 : 

2,74,23,334 

1,94,85,250 

1,68,6.5,685 

126,37,14,115 

132,58,43,175 

1.55,88,86,004 

132,40,.57,237 


The value of the leading articles of private merchandise (Indian produce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1932-33 : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 


1932-33 

H.s. 


1932-33 

Its. 

Cotton manufactures (in- 


Jute (raw) .... 

9,7.3,03,369 

eluding twist and yarn) , 

26,82,79,487 

,, (manufactured) . 

21,71,17,072 

Sugar (refined A unrefined, 


Cotton (raw) 

20,37,20,001 

molasses included) . 

4, 22, a7, 168 

,, (manufactured) in- 

Metals and ores . 

9,73,4.S,7l'8 

eluding twist and 


Machinery and mill work . 

10,54,24,060 

yarn 

3,29,11,077 

Silk (raw A manufactured) . 

4,33,36,681 

Rice 

14,4.5,84,529 

Oils 

8,00,01,287 

Whe.at and wheat flour . 

31,51,944 

Chemicals .... 

2,71,24,967 

Other grain and pulse 

1,30,32,399 

Hardware .... 

2,9‘.>,21,5.59 

Tea 

17,15,27,805 

Liquors .... 

2.25,70,1.50 

Hides A skins, A leather 

Matches .... 

51,(357 

goods .... 

7,53,28,386 

Paper and pasteboard . 

2.86.44,624 

Seeds (oil seeds mainly) . 

11,30,68,475 

Salt 

78,95,979 

Lac (excluding lac dye) 

1,24,23,765 

Woollen goods 

2, .54,35,068 

Wool (raw) . 

1,23,29,218 

Spices i 

i 1,72,49,828 

Wool (manufactured) 

67,80,480 

Provisions . 

2,92,87,376 

Opium .... 

11,26,200 

Instruments, apparatus and | 

Oils 

53,78,915 

appliances A parta thereof 

3,84,76,802 

Rubber (raw) 

8,78,331 

Tobacco 

96,93,596 

Indigo 

71,818 

Glass 

1,42,46,926 

1 

Other dyes and tans . 

74,76,670 

Dyeing A tanning sub- j 

Paraffin wax 

2,01,87,709 

stances 

2,50,47,989 

Spices 

72,32,877 

Drugs and medicines , 

1,85,83,141 

Saltpetre .... 

12,26,114 

Wood and timber 

51,44,003 

Coffee 

109,81,410 

Apparel (excluding haber- 

Hemp (raw) 

32,10,258 

dashery, millinery, hosiery 


Manganese ore . 

48,24,476 

and boots and shoes) 

84,21,139 

Other kinds of metals A ores 

4,19,93,862 










Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 


1932-33 


1932-33 


Ra. 


Rs. 

Soap 

82,62,872 

Oilcakes .... 

1,96,50,672 

Building and engineering 


Provisions .... 

32,62,08^ 

materials .... 

77,35,099 

Fruits and Vegetables 

69,52.851 

Fruits and vegetables . 

1,16,56,578 

Tobacco .... 

77,10 866 

Paints & painters’ materials 

92,18,041 

Silk (raw and cocoons) 

1.08,734 

Tea-chests .... 

47,77,480 

Silk (manufactured) , 

2,09,207 

Haberdashery and millinery 

67,79,987 

Coir goods .... 

60,17,114 

Belting for machinery 

62,85,881 

Manures .... 

20,38,944 

Mechanically propelled 


Wood .... 

56,17,952 

vehicles . . . 

2,83,59,482 

Coal and coke . 

44,19,229 

Btatlonery . 

72,36.320 

Sugar (refined & unrefined) 

2,10,245 

Animals, living , 

14,79,121 

Fodder, Bran and pollards 

70,28,617 

Books, printed and printed 




matter .... 

46,87,677 



Earthenware and porcelain 

49,56,037 



Boots and shoes . . , 

61,77,044 



Umbrellas and fittings 

27,77,040 



Grain and pulse . 

70,97,947 



Coal and c(»ke 

9,62,892 




Tlie trade between India and the United Kingdom (British Board c 
Trade Returns) is as follows : — 


1 

1930 ; 

1931 

1932 

1983 

Imports (Consignments) into U. K. from , 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India 1 

51,044,435'j 

36,711,288 

32,308,273 

37,392,31 

Exports to India— i 

! 




British produce 1 

52,944,447' 

82,288,579 

34,088,361 

33,. 396, 61 

Foreign and colonial . . . . 1 

1,282,670 

801,442 

583,700 

688,81 


The principal articles of import from India into the United Kingdoi 
(Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 





1930 

1931 

1932 






£ 

£ 

£ 

Com OHal s 





838,422 

567,623 

819,538 

Tea 





17,972,132 

14,734,759 

13,149,789 

Wheat . 





1,391,356 

133,302 

— 

Rice 





526,405 

342,460 

475,82.3 

Cotton (Raw) 





3,358,948 

1,905,055 

959,405 

Hides . 





93,818 

58,804 

47,522 

Skins, Goat 





855,534 

435,843 

464,169 

Manganese Ore . 





666 970 

192,723 

157,181 

Rubber 





883,786 

169.585 

80,685 

Cotton Seeds 





254.844 

176,084 

11,007 

Flax Seeds . 





1,299,327 

165,997 

96,410 

Gums and Resins 





892.580 

496,694 

328.491 

Jute 





3,161,459 

2,507,096 

2,434 534 

Teak . 





885,993 

455,174 

291.863 

Wool, Sheep’s 





1,529,741 

1,034,819 

899,789 

Leather 





4,877,741 

2,999.755 

2,794,245 

Coir Yarn . 





644,303 

613,988 

213,610 

Jute Manufactures 





2,326,139 

1,028,112 

1,700,763 


The chief articles of British produce exported to India (Board of Trad 
returns) are on p. 143 : — 









TLe following table shows for five years the number and tonnage of ve^^els engaged in the foreign trade which 
entered and cleatred at ports in British India: — 
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U.K. ETKporii to India. 


- 

1930 

1931 

1982 

Tobicco 

£ 

938,449 

£ 

572,877 

£ 

212,004 

Drugs 

483,678 

487,827 

439,286 

Painters’ Colours .... 

397,244 

296,351 

810,682 

Cotton Yarns 

1,076,806 

787,001 

1,024.879 

Cotton Goods, piece .... 
Cotton Goods, others .... 

13,739,763 

6,458,539 

8,472,599 

832,462 

597,049 

780,827 

Implements and Tools 

351,160 

226,050 

224,305 

Machinery 

7,486,985 

5,143,276 

6,424,133 

Iron and Steel and Manufactures 

6,352,150 

3,210,168 

2,585,709 

Brass and Manufactures . 

308,469 

227,539 

36.1,354 

Copper and Manufactures . 

388,767 

197,416 

199,684 

Soap 

761,028 

532,436 

495,915 

Paper 

707,604 

577,223 

939,770 

493,802 

Chemical Products .... 

1,135,494 

1,103,858 

iKJComotivea 

2,073,245 

832,875 

197,756 

Wagons and Trucks .... 

348,316 

127,403 

46,180 

Motor Cars and parts .... 

2,239,818 

1,108,126 

1,065,608 

Woollen and Worsted Tis-sues . 

430,446 

214,968 

421,800 


The total imports and exports of the largest |>ort8 in private merchandise 
only in 1932-33 were, in rupees: Bombay, 79*6 croresj Calcutta, 87*0 
crores ; Karachi, 27*7 crores; Rangoon, 29’9crore8; Madras, 20*6 crores ; 
Chittagong, 4*6 crores; Tuticorin, 8*7 crores. 

SMpping and NavigatioiL 

The tonnage of vessels which entered with cargoes in the interportal trade 
was 20,820,403 tons in 1932-33 ; and cleared 20,568,744 tons. 

The number and tonnage of vessels built or first registered at Indian 
ports for five years : — 



1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-81 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Nq. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 

No. 

Ton- 


nage 


nage 

nage 


nage 

nage 

Built 

34 

1,285 

29 

1,017 

22 

1,140 

7 

224 

8 

439 

Registered 

49 

11,782 

41 

3,928 

42 

1 

16,815 

17 

1 

3,028 

16 

1,0,426 


Communications. 

I. Railways. 

Miles open Miles open Miles open Miles open 

1925- 26. 38,679 I 1927-28 39,711 1 1929-30 41,724 I 1931-32 42,753 

1926- 27. 39,049 | 1923-29 40,950 | 1930-31 42,281 | 1932-33 42,961 

The railways open on March 31, 1933, included 31,710 miles of Imperial 
State lines and 6,871 miles of Indian State lines. There were 306 miles 
of new railway lines opened in 1932-38, 

The gauges of the Indian railways In 1982-33 were : (1) The Standard, 
or 6ft. 0in. (21,131 miles) ; (2) The Metre, or 3ft. 8fin. (17,C53 miles); and 
(3) The Special gauges of 2ft. 6in. and 2ft (4,177 miles). 

The total capital at charge on Railways to the end of 1982-33, in- 
cluding lines under construction and survey, &c., waa Rs. 8,77,26,11,000. 
Frwn 1924-26 Railway Finance has been separated from the general finances 
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of Government. The Delhi-Umhalla-Kalka Railway was purchased by the 
State in April, 1926, and the Southern Punjab Railway on January 1. 1930. 

Passengers carried in 1932-33, 501,895,200; aggregate tonnage of goods 
and live stock, 70,601,000; gross earnings on railways, Rs. 96*21 ciores ; 
working expenses, Rs. 68 ‘90 crores ; net earnings, Rs. 27*31 crores ; average 
return on the capital at charge 3*11 per cent. The net loss to the State, after 
meeting all charges for interest, Ac., was Rs. 10*23 crores. The railway staff 
at the close of 1932-33 numbered 4,297 Europeans and 705,974 Indians ; 
total, 710,271. 

India and Ceylon are connected by rail and steamer ferry combined, 
the steamers plying between Dhanushkodi Point on Rameswaram Island and 
Talaimannar in Ceylon. 

II. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

On March 31, 1933, there were 23,797 post-offices and 60,611 letter-boxes. 

In the year 1932-33, the number of letters, post-cards, and money-orders 
passing tnrough the post-offices was 958,453,000 ; of newspapers 
70,865,000 ; of parcels 13,621,000 ; and of packets 114,930,000; being a 
total of 1,157,869,000. 

There were 12,676 telegraph offices in India on March 31, 1933. Statistics 
of the Government telegraphs for 1932-33 : — Miles of wire, 587,574 ; miles 
of line, 107,160 ; 1931-3*2 receipts, Rs. 2*66 crores ; charges, Rs. 2*51 crores. 

The number of wireless stations maintained and worked by the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department on March 31, 1933 was 31, of which six 
were coast stations available for general public correspondence with ships at 
sea, and the remainder were inland stations. Eleven of these stations 
provided regular communication with aeroplanes in connection with Air 
Services. At three of the coast stations and six others direction -finding 
installations were working. 

The telephone system is in the hands of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, but telephone exchanges have been established in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmein, by private 
companies, under licences from the Government. On March 31, 1933, there 
were 25 telephone exchanges, with 35,200 connections, established by the 
licensed companies, and 317 exchanges with 22,109 connections established 
by the Department. 

Money and Credit. 

The value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay Mints in five 
years was as follows : — 


Year ended 
March 81 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Bronze 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Ra. 

1929 

52,66,573 

32,15,475 

— 

7,45,490 

92,27,538 

1930 

1,80,000 

46,63,500 

' — 

11,38,600 

59,82,100 

1931 

18,23,532 

19,44,000 

— 

8,00,312 

45,67,844 

1932 

— 

1 

— 

1,89,700 

1,89,700 

1933 ! 


85,000i 

_ 

2,40.100 

3,25,100 


A branch of the Royal Mint was established at Bombay at the end of 
1917, but since April, 1919, the Branch Mint has been closed. 

In August, 1926, the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
submitted their report, including the recommendation of the stabilisation of 
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the rupee at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate of I 5 . 6rf. (gold). In 
March, 1927, the Indian Currency Act made this stabilization statutory. 

Since 1900, rupees have been coined as required to meet public 
demands. The entire profit accruing to Government on the coinage up to 
March 31, 1907, and during the year 1912-13, and half such profit for the 
years 1907-08 and 1908-09 were placed to the credit of a separate fund 
termed the Gold Standard Reserve, with the object of ensuring the stability 
of the currency policy of Government. The net profits arising from rupee 
coinage as well as from the investment of the Iteserve were credited to the 
Reserve up to 1922-23 when it reached the limit of 40,000,000^., at which 
figure the Reserve is being maintained at present. There has been no 
coinage from purchased .silver since 1921—22 ; therefore no profit accrued from 
this source since that year. 

Notes of the values of one, two-and-a-half, five, ten, fifty, hundred, five 
hundred, and thousaiid rupees are legal tender throughout British India. 
The total value of notes in circulation on March 31, 1933, including the 
notes held in Government treasuries and the Head Offices of the Imperial 
Bank of India, was Ks. 176,89,58,188. 

Banks , — The following table shows the ‘Capital,’ ‘Reserve,^ ‘ Public and 
other Deposits.’ at the Imperial Rank of India on Dec. 31 of three years 



1S)S0 

1931 

1932 


R.S. 

Rs. 

R.S. 

Paid-up Capital 

5,62,50,000 

5,62,50,000 

5,62,50,000 

Reserve . ... 

5,40,00,000 

5,00,00,000 

5,17.50,000 

Public Deposits 

7,36,90,926 

8,32,10,943 

7,06,95,185 

Other Deposits . , , 

76,60,05,586 

63,85,64,214 

68,36,35,204 


On February 16, 1934, the Council of State passed the Reserve P>aiik Bill, 
for the setting up of a Reserve Bank. 

Statistics of the Post Office Savings banks for five years ; — 


- I 

Depositors 

Balance at end of 
Year, in Rupees 

1928-29 

2,021,000 

34,49,08,000 

1929-80 

2,305,000 

87,13,13,000 

1930-31 

2,478,000 

37,02,60,000 

1931-32 

2,402,000 

38,20,33,000 

1932-33 

2,737,000 

43,45,37,000 


Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the Indian RuptCy the gold value of which is fixed 
by the Indian Currency Act of 1927 at I 5 . ^d. or 8’47512 grains of fine gold. 

The coins in circulation are: silver, 1 rupee which equals 16 annas and 
weighs one tola or 180 grains troy, eleven-twelfths fine ; \ rupee or 8 anna 
piece ; i rupee or 4 anua ydece ; ^ rupee or 2 anna piece ; nickel, 1, 2, and 
4 anna pieces ; bronze, 1 pice = J anna ; J pice =* ^ anna ; 1 pie =* anna 
or ^ pice. 

There are Government Currency Notes in circulation in denominations of 
1000, 500, 100, 50, 10, and 5 rupees. 

A hundred thousand rupees is called 1 lakh and is written thus : 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; and one hundred lakhs is called 1 crore and is written thus: 
Rs. 1,00,00,000. A lakh of rupees when the rupee is Is. 6rf. is equivalent 
to 7,500Z. 
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Weights and measures are as follows : — 
The Maund of Bengal of 40 seers = 
,, ,, Bombay . . = 

,, ,, Madras . . = 

, , Tola = 

,, Seer of 80 tolas , . . = 


82 lbs. 2 ozs. 2 drs. avoirdupois. 
28 lbs. (J cwt. ). 

25 lbs. troy. 

180 gr. troy. 

2-057 lbs. 


Statistical and other Sooks of Eeference concerning India. 

Special loorJcs relating to Provinces and States are shown under their 
separate headings. 

1. Official Publications. 

Administration : Reports on the various provinces. Annual. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Education in India. Annual and Quinquennial. Calcutta. 

Finance: Accounts and KstimaCeti, Explanatory Memorandum. Annual.— BstiraatM 
of Revenue and Expenditure. Annual. — Financial Statement of the Government of India 
with discussion in the Legislative Council. Annual.— Home Accounts. AnnuaL— Income 
and Expenditure under specified heads. Annual. 

Forest : The Progress of Forest Research in India. Annual. 

Gaxettaera: The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 2ud ed. 26 vols. completed in 
London.— Provincial and District Gazetteers. 

The Indian States. Annual. Calcutta. 

Labour Gazette. Monthly. Bombay. 

Statistical Abstract for British India. Annual. London. 

Public Health: Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
India. Annual. 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Trade of British India with Foreign Countries, Ac. 
Calcutta.— Review of the Trade of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

India Trade Journal. Weekly. Calcutta. 

Summary of Commercial Treaties affecting India. Calcutta. 

Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India. Annual. London. 

Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (Simon Commission). 2 vols. London, 
1930. 

Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25. Calcutta, 1926. 

Report of the Indian Currency and Finance Commiesion, London, 1926, 

Report of the Indian States Committee. Calcutta, 1929. 

Report of the Indian Agricultural Commission, 1928. Calcutta, 1928. 

Report of the Indian Cinema Coiiimittee, 1928. Calcutta, 1928. 

Report of the Indian Roads Development Committee. Calcntta, 1928. 

Report of the Education (Hartog) Committee. London, 1929. 

Report of the Indian Central Cnnimiitee. London, 1929. 

Report of the Age of Consent Gommittee. Calcutta, 1929. 

Statistical Statements relating to Co-operative Movement in India. Annual. Calcutta. 
Handbook to the Records of tlie Government of India in the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment, 1748-18.59. CalcutU, 1925. 

Report of the Banking Inquiry Committee. Calcutta, 1930. 

India Round Table Conference, November 12, 1986-JBnuary 19, 1931, Proceedings. 
London and Calcutta, 1931. 

Report ol the Indian Labour Commission. London and Calcutta, 1981. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Abbott (J.), The Keys of Power : a Study oOndiau Ritxial and Belief. London, 1982. 
Aiyer (Sir P. S. 8,), Indian Constitutional Problems. Bombay, 1928. 

Ambedkar (B. R.), The Evolution of Provincial Finance In Modem India. London, 1028. 
Andergon (G.), Si SubedarCM.), The Expansion of British Itidia(1818-1858). London, 1918. 
Afutey (ytra.), Economic Developn ent of India, Loudon, 1929. 

Archbold (yf. A. J.), Outlines of Indian Constitutional History. London, 1926, 

Banerjee ID. N.), The Indian Cunstitution and Its Actual Working. London, 1926. 
Banerjee (Bir Snrendranath), A Nation in Making. London, 1925. 

Beotra{B. R.), The Two Indias. Being an Historical Sketch of the Treaty Relations 
between the Indian States and the Paramount Power. Calcutta and London, 1932, 

Sevan (Bdwyn), Thoughts on Indian Discontents. London, 1929. 

Broicn (J. Coggin), India’s Mineral Wealth (‘ India of To-day ’). Bombay, 1928. 
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Butler (Sir TIarconrt), India InsiaUnt. London, 1930. 

Chand (Gyan), P^nancial 8yHt-eiu of India. London, 1920. 

Ckirol (Sir V.), India (The Modern WorJd SeiieB), London, 1920. 

Chud{far (F, L.), Indian Princes under British Protection. London, 1929. 

Clarke (Sir O. ), The Post Oilice of India. Loudon, 1921. 

Cotton (C. W. E.), Handbook of Commercial Information for India, 2nd ed. Cedcutta, 
1924. 

Coyaiet (J. C.), The Indinn Currency System, 1835-1926. Madras, 1931. 

CuviMiTuj (Sir John), Modern India. Loudon, 1931.— Political India, 1832-1932. 
London, lti82. 

Curzon (Marquis, of Kedleston), British Government in India. London, 1926. 

The Direcboiate of tlie Chamber of Princes. — The British Crown and the Indian States, 
London, 1020. 

Doiiwell (H.), The Indian Empire, 1868-1918 (Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI). 
London, 1032. 

,fi'«»banP(R. B ) (Editor), Indian Co-operative Studies. Bombay, 1930. 

Farquhar {Z. N.), Modern ileligious Movements in India. New York, 1919. 

Eorr«st (Sir George), History ot the Indian Mutiny. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1904-1914.— 
The Life of Lord Clive. London, 1918. 

(Sir Wni.), Tlie English Factories in India, 1018-1669. IS vols. Oxford, 1906— 
1937.— John Company. London, 1926. 

Gamble (J. S.), Manual of Indian 'rimbers. Revised, London, 1922. 

Giuigil (D. 11.), Industriiil Evolution of India in Recent Times. Bombay, 1934. 

Garratt (G. T.), An Indian Commentary. London, 1928. 

Qairatt (G. T.), and Thomjysou (Edward), The Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India. London, 193L 

(Frierson (Sir G. A.), Linguistic Survey of India. Calcutta, 1903-1928. 

Grousset (R.), India (The Civilisations of the East), liondon, 1932. 

Havell (E. B.), A Short History of India from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
London, 1924. 

Haward {F..), European Non-Oflicials in the Indian Legislature, 1921-1925. Allahabad, 

1926. 

Holdemess (Sir T. W.). Peoples and Problems of India. London, 1920. 

Home (K. A.), The Political System of British India. Oxford, 1922. 

Hough (E. M.), OoK)perative Movement in India. London, 1932. 

Howard (A.), Crop Production in India. London, 1924. 

Hunter (Sir W. W.), The Indian Empire : its Peoples, History, and Products. London, 
1893,— (Editor) Rulers of India Series. Oxford, 1^90-1899. 
nbert (Sir C. P.), The Government of India. Oxford, 1922. 

Indian States Development, Papers on. London, 1930. 

Jyer (K. V.), Indian Railways (‘ India of To-day’). Bombay, 1924. 

Jain(L. C.), Indigenous Banking in India. London, 1980. 

Jevons (H. Stanley), The Future of Exchange and the Indian Currency. Bombay, 1923. 
Keith (A. B. ), Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (1750-1921). Two Vol*. 
London, 1922. 

Kelman (J. H.), Labour in India: A Study of the Conditions of Indian Women in 
Modem Industry. London and .New York, 1923. 

Keynes (J. M.), Indian Currency and Finance. London, 1924. 

Leake (H. M.), The Foundations of Indian Agriculture. Cambridge, 1924. 

Lovett (Sir V.), India (‘ The Nations of To-day’). London, 1923. 

Lyall (Sir A.), The Rise and Kxji.ansion of the British Dominion in India, London, 1910. 
Macnicol (N.), The Making of Modern India. London, 1924. 

Mai'riott (Sir J. R.), The Englisli in India. Oxfoni, 1982. 

Marvin (F. L.), India and the Woht. London, 1927. 

Mathai (John). Village Government in British India. London, 1915. — Agricultural 
Co-operation in India. Madras, 1925. 

3/at/ie’jjon (Cerile), Iruiian Inuustry. London, 1930. 

Mayhew (A ), The Education of India: A Study of Educational Policy in India, 1835- 
1920. London, 1926. 

Mitra (II. N.), The Indian Annual Register. Calcutta. 

Modern India. A Co-operative Survey. London, 1930. 

Moreland (W. H.), India at the Death of Akbar : An Economic Study. London, 1920.— 
Prom Akbar to Aurangzeh: A Study in Indian Economic History. London 1923.— 
Jahangir’s India (Pro/. P. Geyl, Joint translator). Cambridge, 1926. 

Muir (Ramsay), The Making of British India, 1756 - 185 S. Manchester, 1916. 

Mukerjee (R.), Rural Economy of India. London, 1926. 

Murray's Handbook for Travellers in India, Ceylon, and Burma. 14th ed. London, 198S. 
Panikker (K. M.), Relations of Indian States with the Government of India, London, 

1927. 

Paul (K. T.), India and the British Connexion. London, 1927. 

Pillai (P. P.), Economic Conditions in India. London, 1926. 
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Poivell (E. Alexander), The Last Home of Mystery. London, 1920. 

Kanadive (B. T.), Population Problem of India. London, 1980. 

Rao (R. V.), Ministern to Indian States. Trichinopoly, 1928. 

Rapson (E. J.), Editor. Cambridge History of India. Vols. I and III. Cambridge, 1922 
and 1928. 

Ran (Rainachandra), Present-day Banking in India. Calcutta, 1930. 

Reed (Sir S.), Editor. The Indian Year-Book. Annual. Bombay. — India, The New 
Phase. London, 1928. 

RisUy (Sir H. H.), The People of India. 2nd ed. by W. Crooke. Calcutta, 1915. 

Roberts (P. E.), Historical Geography of India. Pt, I, East India Co. ; Ft. II, Under 
the Crown. Oxford, 1916-1920. 

Ronaldshay (Earl of), India ; A Bird’s-eye View. Ijondon, 1924.— The Heartof Aryavarta. 
London, 1925. — Life of Lord Curzon, VoLs I-IIL London, 1928. 

Salmon (J, H.), The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore. London, 1928. 
iSonyal (Nalinak.sha), I)eveloj)ment of Indian Itailways. Calcutta, 19:9». 

Scott (G. B.). Religion and Short History of the Sikhs, 1469-1930. London, 1930. 
Seirout (E.), Caste in India. Translated by Sir K. Denison Ross. London, 1980. 

/Sefon (Sir M.), The India Office. London, 1926. 

Shah (K. T.), Federal Finance in India. London, 1929. 

SWrroa (G. Findlay), Indian Finance and Banking. London, 1920. 

SmitJifV. A.), The Oxford History of India (rovised to 1921 byS. M. EdwRrde.s). Oxford, 

1923. — Indian Constitutional Reform, Viewed in the Light of History. London, 1919. 
Smythies (E. A.), Indian Forest Wealth. Oxford, 1926. 

Stebbing (E. P.), The Forests of India. 3 vols, J.ondon, 1922-26. 

Strickland (C. F.), introduction to Co-operation in India (‘ India of To-day ’). Bombay, 
1922. 

Sudarisaram (A. N.), Indian States Register and Directory, 1929. Madras, 1929. 
Sylvain-Livi (D.). Dans 1’ Inde (de Ceylon au Nepal). Paris, 192'. 

Thakore(B. K.), Indian Administration, 1765-1920. Bombay, 1922, 1926. 

Thompson (E.), Reconstruction of India, London, 1930. 

Trotter (L. J.), and Hutton (W. H ), History of India. London, 1917. 

Touche (T. H. de la), Bibliography of Indian Geology aJid Physical Geography. Calcutta, 
1917-18. 

Vakil (C. N.), andothcr.s, Growth of Tradeand industry in Modern India. London, 1931. 
Vakil (K. H.), and Wallace (W . R.), Panoramic India. London and Bombay, 1930. 
Vincent (h.), Tlie Defence of India (‘ India of To-day ’). Bombay, 1922. 

Watted (P. K.), The System of Financial Administration in liritish India. Calcutta 

and London, 1924. 

Weitzman (Vv. S,), "Warren Ha.stings and Philij) Francis. Msiicliestcr, 1929. 

Whitehead Rev. H.), Indian Problems in Religion, Education, Politics. London. 

1924, 

Woodroffe (Sir J. ), Is India Civilised? Madras, 1919. 

Woolacott (J. E.), Britain’s Record in India. London, 1927. — India on 'rrial. London, 
1929. 

Younghvjiband (Sir F.), The Epic of Everest. London, 1926. 

Zimand (8.), Living India. London, 1928. 

Zimmern (A.), Manning (G. A. W.), Lanka Sv.ndaram (Dr.), Keith {\. B.), Jtuks (C. W.), 
India Analysed. Vo!. 1. London, 1933, 


BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Information concerning the Provinces in British India is 
given below, in alphabetical order. 

AJMER-MEBWARA. 

An agency subordinate to the factory'^at Surat was established at Ajmer 
early in the 17th century. The British received the tract by cession after 
the Pindari War in 1818. This small province of Ajmer- Merwara consists of 
one district with three sub-divisions, Ajmer, Kekii, and Merwara, with an 
area of 2,711 sq. miles and a population of 560,292 (1931 census). The 
administration is under a Chief Commissioner, who in the capacity of Agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana resides at Mount Abu. The local 
administration is under a Commissioner. The city of Ajmer has a population 
of 119,524. The income of the province was Rs. 19 01 lakhs in 1931-82, 
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and the expenditure Rs. 32*21 lakhs. In 1932 there were 17,606 scholars 
in 268 recognised educational institutions for males ; and 3,480 in 55 
similar institutions for females. The Government College at Ajmer had 
255 students in 1932. 

Chief Commissioner . — The Hon. Lt.-Col. G. D. Ogilvie, C.S. I., C.I.E. 
(appointed October 29, 1932) ; salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Animal. Calcutta. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

The Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from Cape 
Negrais in Burma, the nearest point on the mainland. Five large islands 
closely grouped together are called the Great Andaman, and to the south is 
the island of Little Andaman. There are some 200 i.slets, the two principal 
groups being the Ritchie Archi]>elago and the Labyrinth Islands. The total 
area is 2,508 square miles. The Great Andaman group is about 219 miles 
long and, at the widest, 32 miles broad. The group, den.sely wooded, contains 
many valuable trees, the best known of which is the padauk or Andaman red- 
wood. The islands possess a number of harbours and safe anchorages, 
notably Port Blair, Port Cornwallis, and Bonington, the last being most 
favourably situated for fore.st trade. The aborigines, 474 (255 males and 
219 females) in 1931, live in small groups over the islands; some are 
savages of a low Negrito ty]>e. Tlie total population of the Andaman 
Island.s (exeduding the aborigiiie.‘^) in 1933 was 14,199 (10,870 males and 
3,329 feinales). In 1931-32 the forest receipts amounted to Rs. 11, 28, 596. 
The coconut, rubber, Manila hemp, and Bahamas aloe are successfully 
cultivated. In 1933 there were 11,106 head of cattle and 3,845 goats. 
There is wireless telegraphy with Burma and Madras. Slail steamers con- 
nect Port Blair with Calcutta, Rangoon, and Madras. The islands have 
been used since 1858 by the Government of India as a penal settlement for 
life and long-term convicts, but the practice is being discontinued, tlie island 
being left to develop on free lines. The settlement possesses about 72,362 
acres of cleared land. There ^^ere, in 1933, 6,791 convicts (including 101 
women) in the place, of wliom 6,514 (including 101 women) were on ticket- 
of-leave in the settlement sujtporting theinse.lve.s. The Andaman Islands 
are under the Government of India, and ihe Officer in Charge is the Chief 
Commissioner. The Civil, Military aud couvict population of Port Idair in 
March, 1933, was 14,199. 

Man (E. H.)and J.), On the Aborij^inal luhaViitanta of the And, u;, an Islands. 

(Reprinted from the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1932). 

The Nicobar Islands are situated to the South of the Andamans, 75 
miles from Little Andaman. The British fonnally took possession in 1869. 
There are twenty-one islands, nine uninhabited ; total area, 635 square miles. 
The islands are usually divided into three gi'oups, Southern, Central, and 
Northern, the chief islands in each being respectively, Great Nicobar, Camorta 
with Nankanri, and Car Nicobar. There is a fine land-locked harbour 
between the islands of Camorta and Nankauri, known as Nankauri Harbour. 
The Nicobarese inhabitants numbered 9,481 (4,889 males and 4,592 females) 
in 1931. The islanders are known to have pursued the coconut trade for at 
least 1, 500 years. The coconut production is estimated at 15 miUiou nuts per 
annum, of which some 8 million are sold by barter and exported in small 
native craft and Chinese junks in the form of copra. The Government is 
represented by a permanent Assistant Commissioner at Car Nicobar aud a 
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Tahsildar at Nankauri. The islands are attached to the Chief Cora* 
missionership of the Andamans and Nicobars. 

Chief Commissioner at Port Blair, — J. W. Smyth, Esq,, C,I.E., I.C.S. ; 
salary, PwS. 36,000 per year. 

Adminietratioa Report by the Chief Gommiseioner. Annuiil. CalcntU.— Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India (Home Departii:ent)Nos. XXV. and LXXVU, 

Broxcn (A. R.), The Andaman Islanders : A Study in Social Anthropology. Cambridge, 
1922. 

Klo»t fC. B.), In the Andariians and Nicobars. London, 1908. 

Jf hitehcad (G.), In the Nicobar Islands. London, 1924. 


ASSAM. 

Constitution and Government. — Assam first became a British Pro- 
tectorate at the close of the first Burmese War iu 1826. In 1832 Cacliar was 
annexed : in 1835 the Jain tia Hills w’eie included in tlie East India Company's 
dominions, and in 1839 lljmer Assam was annexed to Bengal. In 1874 
Assam was detached from tlio Administration of the Lieut. -Governor of 
Bengal, and made a separate Chief Commissionership. On the partition of 
Bengal in 1905, it was united to the Eastern Districts of Bengal under a 
Lieut. -Governor. From 1912 the Chief Comniissionorahip of Assam was 
revived ; and from 1921 a Governorship was created. There are two Members 
(one an Indian) of the Governor’s Executive Council for ‘ reserved ’ subjects, 
and two Indian Ministers for the ‘transferred’ subjects. The Legislative 
Council consists of 53 Members, 39 elected, and 14 nominated and cx-officio 
(not more than 7 may be officials). For the purposes of administration 
there are two Comnrissiouerships with 12 Districts and 3 frontier tracts. 
There are 19 Local Boards ; and there are 17 Municipalities and 9 Town 
Committees. The territories comprising the hill diatiicts (except the 
Shillong municipality and cantonment in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district), 
the frontier tracts, the Mikir Hills (in Nowgoiig and Sibsagar), and the 
North Cachar Hills (in Cachar), are declared ‘ backward tracts.’ 

Governor, — H.E. Sir Michael Keane, K.C.S.I., C.LE., I.C.S,; appointed 
May 11, 1932 ; salary Rs. 66,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The plains districts, the hill 
districts and the administered portions of the frontier tracts, exclusive of the 
State of Manipur and the Khasi States, which are not British territory, 
cover an area of .55,014 square miles, with a population of 8,622,251 in 
British territory. Of tliese, 57 per cent, are Hindus, 32 per cent, are 
Muslims, and 8 per cent, follow tribal religions. The capital is Shillong. 
Manipur State with an area of 8,620 square miles and a population of 
445,606, and the Khasi States, consisting of 25 chieftainships of various 
degrees of importance, with an area of 3,700 square miles and a population of 
180,000, are under the political control of the Assam government. 

Instruction. — There were two Government Art Colleges, affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, mth 1,175 students iu 1931-32 ; also the Earle 
Law Oollege, at Gahuati, founded in 1914, with 76 students on its roll. 
Two new private colleges up to the intermediate standard were started. 
The number of secondary schools for boys was 457 with 63,955 pupils: 
primary schools for boys numbered 5,259, with 247,730 pupils. The 
number of girls at school was 57,580. There were 2,896 pupils in 103 Tea 
Garden scbbols of ‘ A,' * B ’ and ‘ C ’ classes. 

Justice and Crime. — The Province (Manipur State and the hill and 
frontier areas, other than the areas within the Municipality and Cantonment 
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of Shillong in respect of criminal cases, excepted) is under the jurisdiction 
of the High Court of Calcutta. For criminal work there were, in 1981, 2 
Sessions Judges and 104 other Officers. In 1931, 26,704 criminal cases were 
brought to trial, and 46,184 civil suits were instituted. The Assam Rifles, 
with 4 Battalions — formerly known as the Military Police — supply garrisons 
for the frontier. There is a civil Police Force of 4,379 under an Inspector** 
General. 

Finance. — The gross rovenue for 1931-32 was 277 lakhs of rupees, to 
which Land Revenue contributed 121 lakhs. Excise 62 lakhs, Forests 19 
lakhs, and Stamps 19 lakhs. The total expenditure in 1981-32 was 282 
lakhs. General Administration cost 28^ lakhs, Education 32 lakhs, Police 29 
lakhs, Land Revenue Administration 29 lakhs, and Forests 17 lakhs. The 
contribution formerly paid by the Local Government was completely 
remitted by the Central Government during 1928-29. 

Production and Industry. — The cultivation and manufacture of tea 
is the principal Industry in Assam. Agriculture employs nearly 89 per cent, 
of the population. Silk-weaving and Cotton-weaving are the most important 
of the Home Industries. At the end of 1931 there were 999 Tea Gardens 
with 431,037 acres under tea. The area of tea plucked in 1931 was 402,312 
acres ; the total out-turn w'as 243 million lb., and the daily average number 
of persons employed was 630,892. All-India statistics regarding the tea 
industry are given on p. 136. In 1929-30 there were 6,147 sq. miles 
of reserved forests. In 1930, 46,810,667 gallons of crude oil were extracted 
from the oil fields of the province. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1931-32 there were 535*8 
miles of metalled roads, 1,727 miles of unmetalled roads, and 2,207 miles 
of bridle roads. The open mileage of railways was 1,306 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Shillonp. 

Mcmograjihs on the Hill Tribes of Assam. London, 1908-1926. 

tfcu i (Sir E.), II i.stoiy of A fisuin. CJalcutta. 2nd ed., 1926, 

Shdkespear (L. W.), History of Dpper Assam, Upper Burma and the North-East 
Frontier. London, 1914. 


BAIXrCHISTAN. 

Government, — After the Afghan War, 1878-81, the districts of Pisbin, 
Shorardd, Duki, Sibi, and Shahrig were assigned to the British and in Novem- 
ber, 1887, were formally constituted as British Baluchistan. In 1883, the 
districts of Quetta and Bolan were made over by the Khan to the British on 
an annual quit-rent of Ks. 25,000 and Rs. 30,000 respectively. In 1886, 
the Bori valley, in which is now the cantonment of Loralai, was occupied. 
In 1887, the Khotran country, now known as the Barkhdn tahsil, was 
brought under British control ; in 1889 British authority was established in the 
Zhob valley and Kdkar Khurdsan ; in 1896 Chagai and Western Sinjrdni were 
included in administered territory ; in 1899, the Nuskhi Niabat was made over 
by the Khdn of Kaldt on an annual quit-rent of Rs. 9,000 ; and in 1908 
the Naairabad taheil was acquired from the Khdn on an annual quit-rent of 
Rs. 117,600. The area of British and administereil territory, including 
tribal areas, is 64,228 sq. miles, and the population (1931) 468,608. The 
chief town is Quetta, with a population (1981) of 60,272 (town proper 
34,881, and cantonment 26,391). It is the only municipality. The head of 
the civil adnunistratioai is the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in Balfichistan. The area under hia direct administration is 
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divided as follows : Quetta-Pishin, Sibi, Zhob, Loralai, Chagai districts and 
Bolan Sub-division. The revenue administration of the Province is entrusted 
to an officer who is styled the Revenue and Judicial Commissioner. 

Regular troops are cantoned at Quetta, Chanian, Fort Sandeman, and 
Loralai, and detachments are stationed at dillerent places, principally in the 
Zhob and Loralai Districts, for the preservation of law and order. There 
is also a police force, su]) piemen ted by levies. The Indian Staff College 
was opened in Quetta in 1907. 

Agerit to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan . — 
Hon. Mr. A. N. L. Cater, C.I.E., I.C.S. : salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Area and Population. — Area, 134,638 square miles ; population (1931 
census), 868,617. The main divisions are ; (1) British Baluchistan proper, 
with an area of about 9,084 square miles, consisting of tracts assigned to 
the British Government by treaty in 1879 ; (2) Agency Territories, with an 
area of about 45,144 square mile.s, composed of tracts which have from time 
to time been acquired by lease, or otherwise brought under control, and 
placed directly under British officers; and (3) the States of Kaldt and Las 
Bela, with an area of about 80,410 sq. miles, the former consisting of si 
confederation of tribes under the Khan of Kalat, and stretching westwards 
to Persia, while the latter occupies the alluvial valley between the Pab and 
Hala ranges from the sea to Bela. 

Hclig^ion and Education. — The religion of the population is either 
Musalman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Musalmans 
numbered (1931 census) 798,093 ; Hindus, 53,681 ; Christians, 8,059 ; Sikhs, 
8,425; others, 359. At the close of 1930-31 there were 110 public schools 
and 187 private schools, of which 9 and 2 respectively are girls' schools. 
There are also 2 European schools for boys and girls. Of the 10,235 pupils 
2,025 were girls. 

Justice. — Almost all cases in which local men are concerned are referred 
to ‘councils of elders’ (locally called for settlement along the well- 

tried lines of the ancient customary and tribal law. 

Finance,— 111 tb® directly administered territory the chief items of 
revenue are : Taxes on income, land revenue, excise and stamps. In some 
places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance with a fixed 
assessment, but generally it is levied in kind. The revenue from all sources 
in 1931-32 was Rs. 20*38 lakhs; and the expenditure Rs. 96*48 lakhs. 

Production and Industry. — The country consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony ])lain9 ; its clirnato is .subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. The agricultural 
products are wheat, barley, millet, lucerne, rice, maize, and potatoes ; while 
grapes, apricots, peaches, apples, ]>ears and melons are grown in abundance. 
Panjgdr in Mekran is famous for its dates. 

Commerce and Communications.^ — Registration of trade was dis- 
continued from April, 1925. There are 833 miles of motor-roads (continuously 
maintained), 1,522 miles of motor tracks (put in order as required), and 163 
miles of pack-tracks (cleared when required), and 729 miles of broad gauge 
and 174 miles of narrow gauge railway. 

The North-Western railway, gauge 5ft. 6in., enters Balfichist4n near 
Jhatpat and crosses the Kachhi plain to Sibi, where it bifurcates, one branch 
going by Harnai and the other by Quetta, and reunites at Bostdn, whence 
the line runs to Chaman. There is a line of railway to Nushki 82^ miles 
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long, and .an extension from Nushki up to Nok Kundi on the Persian 
border, and also a short narrow gauge line from Khanai to Fort Sandeman, a 
distance of about 174 miles. 

There is a complete and frequent postal service in British and adminis- 
tered territory, extending to Kalat and through Nok Kundi to Zahedan, 
Seistan and Meshed. 

A network of telegraph wires covers the north-eastern portion of the 
Province and extends to Kaldt, and westwards ma Nushki to Killa Robdt, 
while two land lines, formerly part of the Indo-European system but now 
worked by the Indian Department of Posts and Telegraphs, connect Karachi 
with the Gulf Ports via Ormara-Pasni-Gwadur and Las Bela-Panjgur- Bahri 
respectively. 

The Administration Report of the Baluchistan Agency. Annual. Calcutta. 

Aitchison’a Treaties. Calcutta, 1909. 

Thornton (T. H.), Sir Robert Sandeman. London, 1896. 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

Constitution and Government. — The British first came to the shores 
of Bengal in 1633, when the first factories were established. A new centre 
of trade was fixed by Job Cliarnock at Calcutta in 1690, In 1699 Bengal was 
constituted a separate Presidency, and there were Presidents and Governors 
of Fort William from 1700 to 1774, the last being Warren Hastings. There 
were Governors-General of Fort William from 1774 to 1834. In 1834 the 
Bengal Presidency was divided into two Presidencies, ‘ Agra ’ and ‘ Fort 
William in Bengal.’ In 18.54 the Government of Bengal was entrusted to a 
Lieutenant-Governor, the otEces of Governor-General of India and Governor 
of Bengal having previously been united in one person. In 1874 the Bengal 
Province was reduced to Bengal proper, Bihar and Oris.sa. In 1905 a portion 
of Bengal proper together with Assam went to form a new Province, Eastern 
Bengal and As.sam. In 1910 the Government of the remainder of Bengal 
with Bihar and Orissa was constituted into a Lieutenant-Governorship with 
an Executive Council consisting of three Members. A new Presidency of 
Bengal, reuniting all the Bengali-speaking districts, was established in 1912 
under a Governor in Council (three Members). Finally, from 1921, in ac- 
cordance with the Government of India Act of 1919, the administration 
consisted of the Governor with four Executive Councillors (two being Indiana) 
for the ‘reserved’ subjects and of the Governor with three Indian Ministers 
for the ‘transferred’ subjects. The hot weather capital is Darjeeling. 
There is a Legislative Council of 140 Members consisting of 114 elected and 
26 nominated and ex-ojieio Members (not more than 20 may bo officials). 
For administrative purposes there are five divisions, under which there are 27 
districts, exclusive of Calcutta. For the purposes of Local Self-Government 
there are 26 District Boards, all except two with non-official Chairmen ; 82 
Local Boards; and 2,217 smaller units called Union Boards. There are 
115 Municipalities. The Calcutta Corporation was reconstituted by an Act 
of 1923 with a Mayor, Chief Executive Officer and other officials, all of 
whom are to be elected by the Corporation ; there are 85 Councillors and 5 
Aldermen. 

Govermr. — H.E. The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, G.C.B. ; appointed 
November, 1931 : salary Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Pelipon.— Bengal in its present form, as 
reconstituted in 1912, covers 82,955 square miles, of which 77,521 square 
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miles are British territory. The population (1931) is 60*1 million in British 
territory and 978,336 in two Indian Statesw Calcmtta with its suburbs 
accounts for 1,196,734 ; the urban population of the remainder of the 
Province is only 4 per cent, of the whole, Howrah lias a population of 
224,873 ; and Dacca of 138,618. Mohammedans constitute 55’5 per cent*, 
and Hindus 43 per cent. Of the 183,067 Christians, 22,955 were Euiopeans* 
Bengali is the mother tongue of 92 per cent, of the total population, 
though altogether 80 different languages are found spoken in Bengal. 

Education. — Recognised Educational Institutious in 1926-27 numbered 
68,833, and unrecognised 1,610. The number of pupils in all classes of 
Institutions was 2,343,380. The Calcutta University is both an affiliating 
and a teaching University, dating from 1857. Dacca University is a teach* 
ing University, founded in 1921, Art Colleges for male.s number 41 with 
22,131 students ; of these 9 were maintained by Government. There were 2,075 
secondary schools for Indian boys. The primary schools for boys numbered 
38,187. Of the total number of pupils in primary schools 53 ’3 per cent, 
were Mubamniedans and 45*9 per cent, were llindus. There were 98 
Institutions for the training of teachers. There were 731 students in Engineer- 
ing in 2 Institutions. There w'ere 14,748 Institutions of all kinds for Indian 

f irla. For children of Europeans and Anglo-Indians there were 62 
nstitutions. 

Justice and Crime*— The High Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and 16 Judges. For Criminal and Civil justice there were in 1927 
42 District and Sessions Judges (including Additional Judges). For Criminal 

J ustice there were 411 stipendiary and 635 honorary Magistrates, and for Civil 
Ustice 44 Subordinate Judges and 235 Mun.sifs (Civil Judges of the first 
instance). There were 295,039 criminal cases brought to trial in 1927 ; 
and outside Calcutta 588,164 civil suits were instituted. The Bengal Police 
has a strength of 24,325 under an Inspector-General. The Calcutta force 
is a separate force under a Commissioner of Police who is directly under 
Government. 

Finance* —The Revenue (revised estimates) collected in 1927-28 was 
1,077 lakhs of rupees. To this sum Stamps furnished the largest contribu* 
tion, nearly 350 lakhs; next, Land Revenue, 316 lakhs, and then Excise, 
224 lakhs. Registration fees gave 40 lakhs and Bengal Forests 34 lakhs. 
On the expenditure side the total was 1,103 lakhs. Police cost 188 lakhs, 
Education 138 lakhs, General Administration 119 lakhs, and Medical De- 
partment 55 lakhs. The administration of Justice cost 108 lakhs. Foresta 
gave a surplus of income over expenditure of 17 lakhs. As a special measure, 
the annual contribution of 63 lakhs to the Central Government has been 
remitted for six years from 1922-23. 

ProdUctioll and Indnstry*— During the dose of 1926 there were 
1,234 registered factories of all kinds. There were 85 jute mills and a daily 
average of 326,190 operatives. Cotton mills numbered 12 with 12,781 
operatives. The Coal Mining Industry in Bengal had in 1926-27 209 mines, 
employing 48,506 operatives with an output of 5,137,688 tons. Seventy* 
seven per cent, of the population depend on agriculture. 

Commerce and Communications* — The foreign trade of Bengal in 
1927-28 amounted to 89 crores of rupees of Imports and 148 crores of 
Exports. Cotton goods accounted for 34*06 per cent, of the Imports. Of the 
Exports, jute manufactures and raw jute accounted for 62*2 per cent. The 
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United Kingdom sent 56 *9 per cent, of the Imports, and received 21*0 per 
cent, of the Exports. 

In 1926-27 the length of metalled roads was 3,434 miles and of unmetalled 
roads 84,261 miles, llengal possesses no leas than 1,876 miles of navigable 
canals. The length of railways within the province on March 31, 1927, was 
3,288 miles. 

AdrnirilstraHon Report, Annual, Calcutta. 

Calcutta Port Trust. A Brief History of Fifty Years' Work, 1870-1920. Calcutta, 
1920. 

Atcoli (F. D.), Early Revenue History of Benj^al. Oxford, 1917. 

Cotton KA Calcutta, Old and New. Cal< utta. 

J(ick (J. C.), Tne Econornic Life of a Bengal District. Oxford, 1916. 

(9’ArttZfe7/ (L. 8. IS.), BeUKal, Bltiar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. — History of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa under Britiah Rule. Calcutta, 1925. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Constitution and Government.— The Province, containing the throe 
different ethnic area.s, 1 ihar, Ohota Nagpur and Orissa, was taken from the 
old Province of Bengal mid constituted under a Lieut. -Governor in Council 
in 1912. the Kelorms Act of 1919, tho administration was changed 

into a Govtr ehip. For the ‘reserved’ subjects there is an Executive 
Council with w • Mem oers (one an Indian), and for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects 
two Indian i .Aer'N There is a Legislative Council of 103 Members, 76 
elected and 27 noudnated and ex-offi^ (of whom no more than 18 may be 
officials). Fur the pur|) 08 es of administration there are 5 divisions, covering 
21 district". 

Governor. — H.E. Sir James David Sifton, K.C.S.I., K.C. I.E., I.C.S., 
appointed A-pril 7, 1932 ; salary Ra. 8,333.5.7 per month. 

Area, Population and Religion.— The British territories cover 
83,054 square miles, with a ])opnlatiou of 37,677,576. The States 
of Orissa and Chota Nagpur attached to the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
have an area of 28,648 square miles and a population of 4,662,007. 
The three principal towns are Patna, the capital (159,690), Bhagalpur 
(83,847), and Gaya (88,005). The hot weather seat of the Government is 
at Ranchi. Hindus form the great majority of the population. 

Education. — At the census of 1921 the proportion of literates was only 
4*7 per cent, as comjiared with 7*5 for the rest of India. The jiercentage of 
Indian boys attending scdiool reached 5T in 1931-32. The University of 
Patna constituted in 1917 is an affiliating University. A Board of Secondary 
Education was constituted in 1922. In 1931-82 there were 3,579 students in 
Arts and Science Colleges. There were 131,569 pupils in 918 secondary 
schools, and 883,608 pupils in 27,571 primary schools. There is a College 
for Engineering at Patna (Bihar) and a School at Cuttack (Orissa) ; also tne 
Tirhut Technical Institute and tho Ranchi Technical School. 

Justice and Crime- — There is a High Court (constituted in 1916) at 
Patna with a Chief Justice and 8 Judges. On the Criminal side there are 
Sessions Judges, Stipendiaiy and Honorary Magistrates. For the adminis- 
tration of Civil Justice there are District Judges, Subordinate Judges, and 
Munsiffs (Courts of first instance). The Police Force is under an Inspector- 
General ; there is one policeman to 2,622 of tlie population and to 6*7 square 
miles of the area of the Province, the combined proportion being less than 
in any other Province of India. 
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Finance* — The revenue (revised estimates) for the Bihar and Orissa 
Province in 1932-83 was Rs. 504 lakhs, including Rs. 121 lakhs from Excise, 
Rs. 178 lakhs from Land Revenue, Rs. 106 lakhs from Stamps, and nearly Rs. 6 
lakhs from the Forest Department. The expenditure was Rs. 502 lakhs. The 
chief items were: Police Rs. 84 lakhs, Education Rs. 78 lakhs, and General 
Administration Rs. 66 lakhs. No contribution is required for the Central 
Government. Budget, 1933-34: Revenue, 510 lakhs; expenditure, 524 
lakhs. 

Production and Industry- — The Province is principally agricultural ; 
814 persons per mille depend on agriculture for their livelihood, and 
963 per mille live in villages. The principal crop, rice, covers nearly half 
the cropped area; then come sugar-cane and maize. The area under indigo 
in Bihar was 4,800 acres in 1930. The principal coal area is in the Manbhum 
and Hazaribagh districts of Chota Nagpur. The total output was a little more 
than 13i million tons out of 20 69 million for the whole of India in 1931. 
The districts of Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Gaya form the most important 
source of mica in the world. In Bingbhum are the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur, with a pay-roll of 30,000 employees, and an additional 
16,000 engaged in collieries, mines and quarries. The reserved forests cover 
an area of 1,799 square miles. In 1930 there were 9,404 Co-operative 
Societies with a working capital of Rs. 5,88,89,304. 

Commerce and Communications — There was in 1924-25 a trans- 
frontier trade of 526 lakhs with Nepal, and a small maritime trade in Orissa. 
The total mileage in 1931-32 of metalled roads was 4,105 and of unmetalled 
roads 28,893. There are also 507 miles of navigable canals in Bihar and 
Orissa. The Plast Indian, Bengal and North-Western, Bengal Nag])ur and 
Eastern Bengal Railways traverse the juoviuce. There are also 4 light 
railways with 150 '67 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Patna. 

Handbook of the Minine: and Mineral Resources In Bihar and Orissa. Patna, 1924. 

Collins (B. A.), Chotanagpur and Orissa. Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 
Nov. 1921. Calcutta, 1921. 

O’Malley (L. 8. 8.), Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. 

Mazuradar (B. C.), Orissa in the Making. Calcutta, 1925. 

Sarkar (Sir J.), Bihar and Orissa during the Fall of the Mughal Empire. I.on<ion, 1983. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Constitutional Government. — The English obtained a factory at 
Surat in 1616. Bombay was acquired by the Portuguese in 1530, and given in 
1661 to Charles II as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. In 1668 
the king granted the Island of Bombay to the East India Company for the 
small annual rent of £10 1 it was placed under the President of the factory at 
Surat. The headquarters of the Bombay Governor were transferred from Surat 
to Bombay in 1708. The early summer ‘seat of Government is at Poona; 
for the hottest months the Governor resides at Mahableswar. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive Council of two (of 
whom one is an Indian) for the * reserved’ subjects, and of the Governor 
with two Indian Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. The Legislative 
Council consists of 114 Members, including the 2 Members of Council. 
There are 86 elected Members and 28 nominated and ex-offlcio Members, of 
whom not more than 16 may be oflScials. There are, in addition to Bombay 
City, 5 administrative Divisions — Northern, Central and Southern, Bombay 
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Suburban, and Sind — under which are 28 Districts. In 1931-32 there were 
154 Municipalities, 27 District Local Boards, and 222 Taluka Boards. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable independent powers. His head- 
quarters is at Karachi. 

Governor. — H.E. Lord Brabourne, G.C.I.E., M.C., appointed December, 
1933. Salary Rs. 1,20,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The British Districts cover an 
area of 123,599 sq. miles: population (1931), over 21*8 millions, mainly 
Hindus. The Indian States in relation with the Bombay Presidency cover 
27,994 sq. miles and have a population of 4*4 millions (p. 170). The 
Western India States (p. 182) are in relation with the Government of India. 
In Sind, the Mohammedans are in the majority. Parsis are 0*004 per cent, 
of the population in British territory. The density varies from 84 per sq. 
mile in Sind to 48,390 in Bombay City. The chief languages are Sindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and Kanarese in the South. The principal towns are 
Bombay (1,161,383), Ahmedabad (313,789), Poona (250,187), Karachi 
(263,565), and Sholapur (135,574). 

Education. — The Bombay University founded in 1857 is an affiliating 
University. Under the University are 20 Arts Colleges and 11 Professional 
Colleges, for Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Commerce, and Law. In 
1931-32 the number of students in the Arts Colleges was 10,717, and in the 
Professional Colleges 2,962. Recogni.sed and unrecognised Educational In- 
stitutions numbered, in 1931-32, 17,159 with 1,332,693 scholars. Secondary 
schools laimbered 689 with 123,578 pupils, and })rimary schools 14,827 with 
1,143,808 pupils. To the total expenditure on education Government con- 
tributed 47*5 per cent., local authorities 19*5 per cent., and fees 20‘3 per 
cent. 

Justice and Crime.— The High Court of Bombay has a Chief Justice 
and 9 Judges. In Sind there is the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 
Criminal justice is administered by the High Court, the Sessions Judges and 
997 Magistrates. The number of persons tried was 291,872, of which 178,072 
were convicted in the year 1931. The Stipendiary Police Force of 18,359 
men is under an Inspector-General ; hut Bombay City is under the control 
of a Commissioner of Police who commands a force of 4,120 men. Outside 
of Bombay City the incidence of the Police Force is one to every 916 
inhabitants. The Sind Police Force numbered 5,727 (1932). 

Finance. — The estimated revenue of the Government of Bombay for 
1933-34 is Rs. 1,490 lakhs, the chief contributions being Rs. 482 lakhs 
from Laud Revenue, Rs. 349 lakhs from Excise, Rs. 154 lakhs from Stamps, 
and Rs. 58 lakhs from Forests. The estimated expenditure for 1933-34 is 
Rs. 1,518 lakhs. General Administration was estimated to cost Rs. 209 
lakhs. Education Rs. 180 lakhs, and Police Ks. 179 lakhs. The contribution 
of the Bombay Government to the Central Government has now been 
remitted. Under the head of Capital Expenditure Rs. 198 lakhs have been 
provided for the construction of Irrigation Works. 

Production and Industry. — Sixty-four per cent, of the population 
are dependent on agriculture. The textile trade is dominant in production. 
The number of looms in 1932 in Bombay Island was 76,976, and in the 
rest of the Bombay Presidency 61,178. 'fhe number of factories of all kinds 
was 1,852 in 1932, and the number of operatives in all industries was 
389,647, including 73,977 women and 2,792 children. There is a steady 
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decline in the number of child operatives. There are 15,000 sq. miles of 
reserved forests. 

Irrigation. — There are two spheres, the Deccan and Gujarat, and the 
Sind. The Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur is intended to supply the defect due to 
the low natural level of the Indus, This scheme provides for the irrigation 
of 500,000 more acres tlian tlje total cultivated area of Egypt; and the 
estimated cost is over 15,022,000(?. In Sind 3,247,305 acres w.ue irrigated 
in 1930-31, and in the Deccan and Gujarat 207,151 in 1931-82. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1931-32 Bombay had 9,677 
miles of metalled roads and 19,655 miles of unmetalled roads. In 1931-32 
the total length of railway open in the Bombay Presidency was 5,945 miles. 

In January, 1923, the electrification of the suburban services to the 
North of Bombay was inaugurated, and is now extended to Poona. 

The total foreign trade in 1931-32 was Rs. 149 crores, and the total 
coasting trade Rs. 58^ crores. Bombay had Rs. 54 1 crores of Imports and 
Rs. 95^ crores of Exports; Karaclii had Rs. 16^ crores of Irnpoits and 
Rs. 12|- crores of Exports in 1932-33. India cotton to the extent of 282,214 
tons left Bombay for abroad. 

Administration Report. Annual. Bonilviy. 

Bombay Labour Gazette (Monthly!. 

Reviews of adni’niptratlon in the Bombay Pmidency, Nos. I. -X XIII. Bombay, 1938. 

Abbott (J.), Sind. Bombay, 19*24, 

Burnett- Hur it {k. R.), Labour and Housing in Bombay. London, 192i5. 

Sdwavdti {B. M.), The Bombay City Police, 1672-1916, Bcnnbay, 1928.— Bombay City 
and I,sland. .S vols. Bombay, 19i>9. 

Enthoven (R. E.), Tribes and Caste.s of Bombay. 3 vols. Bombay, 1920. 

Pemandez{(}. P.), Rejiort on Art Crafts of the Bombay Presidoncy. Bombay, 1932. 

Keaiinge{G.), Agricultnml Progrtes m Wfrftoi-n Lidia. TiOndon, 1921. 

Mann(H. H.), Ijami and Labour in a Dec an Village. Bombay. Pt. I., 1917 ; Pt. 11. 
(with N. V. Kanitkar), 1921. 


BURMA. 

Constitution and Government. — As far back as I612 the East 
India Company Imd agents and factories at Syriam (near Rangoon), Prome 
and Ava. From 1796 there was a Re.sident at Rangoon. The first Burma 
War gave in 1826 Arakan and Tenasserim to the British ; in 1852 Pegu was 
annexed by Lord Dalhousie ; in 1862 the Provinces in Burma were amalga- 
mated under a Chief Commissioner ; and in 1886 Upper Burma was annexed. 
In 1897 the charge was ciianged to a Lieut. -Governorship. From 1923 the 
Province has been constituted a Governor’s Province under the Government of 
India Act ot 1919. In the hot weather season the Government moves from 
Rangoon to Maymyo. The Governor and two Members of the Executive Council 
(one a Bunnan)are in charge of the ‘ reserved ’ subjects, and the Governor and 
two non-official Ministers are in chargevof the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There 
are seven administrative Division-s, exclusive of the Shan States (four Lower 
Burma, three Upper Burma) under Commissioners, and under these again 
37 Deputy Commi8.sioner8 of Districts. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States, which form part of British India, are administered by their Chiefs 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. 
These groups were federated in 1922 ,* and since 1928 there has been a 
Council of Chiefs. In 1930 the unad ministered area between the Lushai 
Hills District, the Chin Hills District, the Akyab District, and the Hill 
District of Arakan, was absorbed into tbe Chin Hills District and the newly 
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oonatituted Arakan Hill Tracts, and also taken under administration, the 
Chin HUls Regulation being applied to it. Tlie newly constituted Arakan 
Hill Tracts are administered by a Superintendent who corresponds with the 
Commissioner, Arakan Division, but he is drawn from the inferior cadre of 
the Burma Frontier Service. The first step towards direct administration 
in the Triangle and Hukawng Valley was taken in 1930 by the application 
of the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, with slight modifications. 

The Legislative Council of Burma consists of 103 Members, of whom 80 
are elected and 23 nominated and ex-ojicio. Not more than 14 may be 
oflBcials. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
I.C.S. : appointed December 22, 1932 : salary, Rs. 1,00,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Eeligion. — The area of the Province is 
261,610 sq. miles. Burma proper, inclusive of the Chin HUls and Kachin 
Hill Tracts, covers 192,158 sq. miles. The Shan States cover 62,335 sq. 
mUes ; and there are 7,117 sq. miles of unadministercd territory. The total 
population (1931) was 14,667,146. The leading towns are Rangoon, the 
capital (400,415), and Mandalay (147,932). The proportion of religions per 
1,000 in 1931 wasi Buddhists, 843; Animists, 52; Hindus, 39; Moham- 
medans, 40 ; Christians, 23 ; and others, 3. The Burmans belong to the 
Tibetan group. Occupations connected with cultivation were returned at 
the 1931 Census by 4,127,772 persons as their principal occupation, and by 
118,725 persons as a subsidiary occupation. 

Education. — The number of pupils in the 7,303 recognised colleges and 
schools was 525,013 in 1931-32 ; and 202,393 in the unrecognised institutions, 
Burma is the most literate Province in the Indian Empire ; fax ahead of 
I*ndia in primary education. Higher education is controlled by the University, 
Anglo- Vernacular and English schools by Government, and Vernacular 
education by Local Bodio, In almost every village there is a Buddhist 
monastery, where the three R’s are taught. There were in 1931-32, 291,910 
pupils in upper and lower primary schools, and 213,061 ])upils attending 
1,413 secondary schools of all kinds. The teaching University of Rangoon 
was constituted in 1920, with two Arts Colleges ; and there is an Inter- 
mediate College at Mandalay. The Medical College and the Teachers 
Training College, which were opened in 1929 and 1931 respectively, are 
constituent colleges of the Rangoon University. There is also a Forest 
School at Pyinmana, an Agricultural College and Research Institute ^ 
Mandalay, and a Technical Institute and a Veterinary College at Insein 
(near Rangoon). 

JustiUB EUd Crime.— There is a High Court at Rangoon (con- 
stituted 1922) for the control of the administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice; there are a Chief Justice and 10 Judges. Besides Sessions 
Judges there were 654 Stipendiary Magistrates in 1931; 112,753 criminal 
cases were brought to trial in 1931. The number of civil suits instituted 
was 54,956 in 1931. There is a Civil Police Force of 14,676 officers and 
men under an Inspector-General; a Rangoon Town Force of 1,581 under 
a Commissioner of Police ; and — the special feature of Burmar— several 
battalions of Military Police, tlie strength of which is 11,168 men. 

Eiaaiice. — The revenue receipts (revised estimates) of 1932-33 were 
Ea. 1,008 lakhs, to which Land Revenue contributed Rs. 449 lakhs, Forests 
Rfi. 84 lakhs, Excise Ra. 83 lakhs, Stamps Rs. 66 lakhs, and Irrigation 
Rs. 66 lakhs. The expenditure charged to revenue (revised esUmatee) in 
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1932-33 totalled Rs. 923 lakhs, the largest item being Police Rs. 187 lakhs ; 
next, General Administration Rs. 99 lakhs ; Civil Works Rs. 97 lakhs ; 
and Education Rs. 88 lakhs. There was no contribution to the Central 
Government by the Provincial Government in 1932-83. The net surplus 
from Forests was Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Froduction and Industry. — The area of reserved Forests at the end 
of 1931-32 was 31,282 sq. miles. The out-turn of teak by lessees was 264,970 
tons. In 1932 the output of tin was, in tlie Tenasserim area, 2511 '58 tons ; 
of tungsten ore, 1048 ‘20 tons ; of silver, entirely from the mines of the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in the N. Shan States, 5,998,956 ounces. The total 
provincial output of petroleum (1932) w^as 247,570,295 gallons. The total 
number of factories of all kinds was 948 in 1932 ; and the total number of 
persons employed in factories was 90,578. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1931-32 the whole sea-borne 
trade of Burma w’as Rs. 33’98crores. Customs duty realised Rs. 318T4 lakhs. 
The length of metalled roads was 2,051 miles, and there were 7,655 miles 
of unmetalled roads. Burma had also 60 miles of navigable canals. Its great 
river, the Irrawaddy, is navigable up to Bhamo, 900 miles from the sea ; and 
its tributary, the Chindwin, is navigable for 300 miles. The railways of the 
Province were taken over by the Government of India in January, 1929. 
The open mileage for the year 1932-33 was 2,057 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Rangoon. 

Brown (R. G.), Burma as I saw it, 1889-1917. London, 1925. 

Hall (D. G. E.), Early English Intercourse with Burma. 1587-1743. London, 1928. 

Nolan {S. J.), Rangoon and the Port. Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, Feb. 
1922. Calcutta, 1922. 

PenzeriN. M.), Mineral Resources of Burma. London, 1922. 

Scott (Sir G.), Burma : a Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 
London, 1924.— Burma from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. London, 1924. — 
Burma and Beyond. London, 1932. 

Talbot Kelly (R.), Burma, 2)id ed. London, 1929. 

White (Sir H. T.), Burma. Cambridge, 1923. 


CENTRAL FBOYINCES AND BEBAR. 

Constitution and Government. — From 1853 the territories of the 
Kingdom of Nagpur were declared by Lord Dalhousio to have lapsed to the 
Paramount Power, and were then administered as the Nagpur Province by 
a Commissioner under the Government of India. With some additions this 
area was constituted the Central Provinces in 1861. The seat of Govern- 
ment is at Nagpur, but in April and September for two periods of three 
months and one and a half months respectively, it is transferred to 
Pachmarhi. Owing to the bankruptcy of Herar and the debts owing to 
the British Government, a treaty with the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1853 
allotted to the British certain districts known as the Hyderabad ‘ Assigned 
Districts' for the payment of the Hyderabad Contingent. In 1902 the 
rights of the Nizam over Berar were leased in perpetuity to the Govern- 
ment of India at an annual rental of Rs. 25 lakhs ; and Berar was transferred 
to the administration of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
In 1920 a Governorship was created. Associated with the Governor are two 
Executive Councillors (one an Indian) for the ‘reserved' subjects, and two 
Ministers for the ‘ transferred ' subjects. There are four main administrative 
divisions with 19 districts, each under a Deputy Commissioner. The Legis- 
lative Council of 73 has 56 elected Members and 18 nominated and ex»officio 
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Members (not more than 10 may be oflBcials). For Local SoILGovornment 
there are 18 District Councils and 2 Independent Local Boards in the 
Central Provinces, and 4 District Councils and one Independent Local 
Board in Berar ; also 74 Municipalities. 

OovernoT.—W\% Excellency Sir Hyde C. Gowan, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., V.D. : 
appointed July, 1933 : salary Rs. 72,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The British Districts of the 
Central Province have an area of 82,149 sq. miles and a population (1981) of 
12,066,885 ; Berar an area of 17,789 sq, miles and a popularion of 3,441,838. 
The urban population is only 97 {ht mille. The leading towns are : 
Nagpur, the capital, 215,166; and Juhbulpore, 124,382. The Hindus^ in 
1931 numbered 15’1 millions (nearly five-sixths of the total population) ; 
the Animistsl '96 millions ; Mohammedans 0*7 million ; and Christians O'l 
million. 

Rduca.tion. — The Nagpur University was established in 1923 : to this 
the Colleges at Nagpur, Jubhulpore and Amraoti are affiliated. There were 
2,397 collegiate students in 1981-32. There is a High School Board for regu- 
lating and supervising high school education. There were 104.809 pupils in 
secondary schools in 1931-32. Under the head of primary education there 
were 4,152 recognised Institutions (with 301,246 pupils) for boys, and 414 
similar Institutions (with 81,377 pupils) for girls. For Technical Education 
there is an Engineering School with 153 students at Nagpur, There are 
42 pupils at the Rajkuinar College, Raipur. 

Justice and Crime. — The Court of the Judicial Commissioner at 
Nagpur, with a Judicial Commissioner and four Additional Judicial Com- 
missioners, is the highest Criminal and Civil Court. There were in 1932 
9 District and Se.^’sions Judges, with 781 Magistrates for criminal cases, 
and 104 Subordinate Judges for civil cases. There were 45,970 criminal 
cases tried; and 136,980 civil suits w^ere instituted. 

Finance. — The revenue (revised estimates) for 1932-33 was Rs. 453 
lakhs. Towards this total Land Revenue was estimated to contributed 263 
lakhs, Excise Rs. 56 lakhs, Stamp Duties Rs. 55 laklis, and Forests Ra. 65 
lakhs. On the expenditure side the total was Rs. 454 lakhs ; General 
Administration cost Ks. 66 lakhs ; Police Rs. 59 lakhs ; Education Rs. 48 
lakhs; Civil Works Rs. 53 Iskhs; Superannuation allowances and pensions 
Rs. 36 lakhs ; and Forests Rs. 33 lakhs. I‘he contribution of Ks. 2^ lakhs 
payable by the Provincial Government of the Central Provinces and Berar 
to the Central Government of India was remitted permanently with effect 
from the year 1928-29. 

Froduotion and Industry. — The Agricultural College at Nagpur 
had 149 students in 1930-31. I’lio result of the distribution of improved seeds 
by the Dej^artment of Agriculture was an increased out-tnrn valued at 
about 119 lakhs. The area irrigated from State Works in 1981-32 was 
406^494 acres. The number of Go-o|^rative Societies of all kinds in 1980-^1 
vras 4,108. Berar and the Western Districts of the Nagpur Provinoes grow 
cotton. Nagpur is the centre of a cotton-spiniung ana weaving industry. 
The Forest Department controls 19,613 sq. miles of Forests ; the Forests 
gave in 1931-32 a surplus of Rs. 1*6 lakhs. The coal output in 1931 was 
973,040 tons, and the manganese output was 302,844 tons. There were 
930 factories of all kinds, in 1932, with a daily average of 61,627 emfdoyecs. 
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ConimuiUCatioilS. — in 1932-38 there were 5,126 miles of metalled 
roads, and 3,495 unmetalled. The railway mileage is 2,572, of which 1,734 
miles are broad gauge and 838 narrow and metre gauge. 

Administration Report. Annual. Nagpur. 

iow(8ir E.), The Possibilities of Indusirial Development in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Journal of Industries and Labour, Peb. 1921. Calcutta, 1021. 

R%u6dl(J^ V.)and Lai (R. B, IL). The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India. London, 1916. 


COOBG. 

This Province came under British control in 1834, when, at the wish of 
the inhabitants, the reigning Raja, a cruel tyrant, was deposed. At first 
there was a Superintendent of Coorg, acting under the Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg. In 1881 the Resident in Mysore became the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. The local Administrator is tlie Commissioner of Coorg 
at the capital, Mercara. A Legislative Council of 20 was created in 1924. 
The area is 1,593 aq. miles ; and the population (1931) is 163,327. Kanarese 
is the chief language : Kodagn (Coorg language) is a dialect of old Kanarese. 
In 1933-34 the estimated revenue is Rs. 12*94 lakhs and the expenditure 
Rs. 13 *80 lakhs. There were, in 1932, 783 boys in high schools and 8,340 
in primary schools, and 250 girls in high schools and 734 in primary schools. 
There are 40, 633 acres under coffee, and 3,063 tons were exported in 1931-32. 

Chief Commissioner , — The Hon. Lieut.-Col. C. T. C. Plowden, C. LE. : 
salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Bangalore. 


DELHI. 

The Delhi Province, with an area of 573 sq. miles, was pai’t of the 
Punjab Province before October, 1912, when the enclave was created into a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner. In 1915 a tract of land in 
the United Provinces comprising 65 villages was added to the Delhi Province, 
and is included in the above-mentioned area. The population is 636,246 
(1931) ; the population in Delhi town itself is 447,442. 

The revised estimate for the new capital is Rs. 16 '08 lakhs : an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 16*02 lakhs was incurred up to 31 st March, 1932, when the 
New Capital Project was declared closed. Accommodation is required for a 
population of about 66,000. 

The University of Delhi, intended to be a unitary, teaching and 
residential institution, was founded in 1922. There are four Arts Colleges 
affiliated. There is also the All-India Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
the Medical Education of Indian Women (opened 1916). A Board of 
Secondary Education was established in 1926. 

The revenue of the Province in 1932-33 (estimate) was Rs. 50 lakhs ; 
and the expenditure (estimate) Rs. 47*6 lakhs. 

Chief C<mimi8sio7ier.— The Hon’ble Mr. J. N. G. Johnson, C.I.E. ; 
appointed March 21, 1932 : salary, Rs. 36,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Simla. 

Fanshatoe (B., 0.), Delhi : Past and Present, London, 1902, 

Htam (Sir G.), The Seven Cities of Delhi, ‘ind Edn. Calcutta, 1929. 

Sharp (Sir H.), Delhi : its Story and Buildings. 2nd Edn. London, 1929. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Constitution and Go7eminent. — The hrat trading establiahment 
made by the British in the Madras Presidency was at Peddapali (now 
Nizainpatam) in 1611 and then at Masulipatam. In 1639 the English 
were permitted to make a settlement at the place which i.s now Madras ; 
and Eort St, George was founded. By 1801 the whole of the country 
from the Northern Circars to Cape Comorin (with the exception of certain 
French and Danish settlements) had been brought under British rule. The 
administration is now in the hands of the Governor in Council (four 
members, two being Indians) for ‘ reserved ’ subjects, and of the Governor 
acting with three Indian Ministers for the ‘transferred’ subjects. The 
Legislative Council at present consists of 132 Members, of whom 98 are 
elected, and 34 nomiimted and ex-officio. The maximum number of officials 
is 23. There are 26 Districts each under a District Collector and Magistrate, 
except Madra.s and Chinglepnt districts, which are under a single District 
Collector and Magistrate as a temporary measure. Under the htad of Local 
Self-Government there are 25 District Boards (under non-official Presidents), 
81 Municipal Councils, and the Corporation of ^ladras. The summer capital 
is Ootacamund. 

Governor . — Ilis Excellency the Rt. Hon. Lieutenant- Colonel Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, G.C.I.E., C.M.G. ; appointed October 26, 1929; salar\' 
Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — Area, 142,277 sq. miles. There 
are also five Indian States which are separately described (p. 179), Population 
(1931), 46*7 millions. Prin< ipal langnsges, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Kanarese. The first two account for 78 per cent, of the population. The 
principal towms are, Madra.s with 6t7,220 inhabitants, Madura with 182,018, 
Trichinopoly with 142,843, and Salem witli 102,181. Hindus form 89 
per cent., Mohammedans 7 per cent., Christians 3 per cent., and Animists 
1 per cent. 

Education. — Tliere are three Universities, the Madras University, the 
Andhra University, and the Annamalai University. The first of tliese, 
founded in 1857, is an affiliating Univer.sity and since 1923 has been dis- 
charging teaching functions to a limited extent. The Andhra University, 
founded in 1926, Avas only an affiliating university in the earlier stages, but 
has recently undertaken teaching wmrk in certain subjects. The Annamalai 
University, founded in 1929, is the fiist attempt in South India at organising 
a unitary residential type of University. The number of Colleges affiliated to 
or recognised by the two affiliating Universities in 1980-31 was as follow.s 
Madras 48, of which 15 Avero maintained bj' Government ; Andhra 12 (3 
maintained by Government). On March 31, 1932, male Arts students 
numbered 12,143, and women Arts students numbered 503. Public 
educational institutions numbered 53,545, Avith 2,877,604 scholars. There 
were 46,681 public elementary and 530 secondary schools for Indian boys, 
and 5,672 elementary and 73 secondary schools for Indian girls. Publio funds 
contributed 61 per cent, of the total exjAenditure on education in 1931-32. 

Justice and Crime. — There is a High Court with a Chief Justice 
and 13 Judges. There were in 1931 in all 969 Criminal Courts ; and 
326,260 criminal cases were instituted iu 1931. The Police Force in 
1932 numbered 28,928, under an Inspector-General, while there was a force 
of 2,180 for Madras City. The total number of civil suits instituted in 
the Courts, including village and pauchajat Courts, was 627,465 in 1931. 
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Finance . — The revenue (revised estitnates) of the Government of 
Madras was Rs. 1,689 lakhs in 1932‘-33, the chief ccntributions beiapr Rs. 768 
lakhs from Land Revenue, Re. 427 lakhs from Excise, Rs. 240 lakhs from 
Stamps and Re. 60 lakhs from Forests. The expenditure (revised estimates) 
in 1932-33 was Rs. 1,626 lakhs. General Administration accounted for 
Rs. 262 lakhs, Police for Rs. 163 lakhs, and Edncation for Rs. 246 lakhs. 
The contribution to the Central Government was completely and permanently 
remitted from 1927-28. The proportion of the exyienditure in the ‘trans^ 
ferred ’ departments to the total expenditure (excluding the contribution to 
the Central Government) was 48 per cent, in 1982-33. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture engages 71 per cent, of 
the population. There were in 1932-83, 27 cotton mills with 44,138 workers. 
The total number of factories working in 1932 was 1,452 with 132,960 
operatives. The Madras Government in 1931-32 treated at the Government 
Quinine Factory 617,664 lb. of cinohona bark. The area irrigated in 1931‘-32 
was 7,437,460 acres : productive irrigation works sliowed a return of 6 ‘61 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. The output of timber by the Forest De[>artment 
was 63,740 tons in 1931-32. 

Commerce and Communication.~In 1931-32, Madras Presidency 
had 22,340 miles of metalled roads, and 11, .571 miles of unmetalled roads, 
as well as 1,426 miles of navigable canals. There were 4,961 miles of 
railway, in addition to 136 miles of District Board lines. The imports of 
private merchandise under the head of Seaborne Foreign Trade were valued 
in 1930-31 at Rs. 20*70 crores, and the exports at Rs, 32 crores. Trade 
to the United Kingdom represented 37 per cent, of the total trade of the 
Presidency in 1929-30. In 1929-30 the Madras Port accounted for 70 per 
cent, of the total trade; its imports and exports amounte<l to Rs. 50*62 
croros in 1929-30. Cochin is the chief of tlie other ports. 


LACCADIVE ISLAKDBv 

(Attached to Madras Puesidency. ) 

A group of 14 islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles olT the west of Malabar 
coast of the Madras Presidency. The northern portion is called the Amindivis 
and is attached to the oollectorata of South Kanara, the remainder to the 
administrative district of Malabar. Population (1031) 16,046 nearly all 
Mohammedans. The language is Malayalam, but the language in Minicoy, 
which is considerably to the south of the other islands, i.s Mahl. The staple 
products are coconut husk fibre (coir) and coconuts. 

Adrainistration Reptirt. Aunwil. Madras. 

Aiyangar{^, K.), Sonth India and her Wtthamtradan InvndcrB. Oxford, 1921. 

Barlow The Story of M»dra«. Bombay, 1021. 

Dodwdl (H.), The Nabobs of Madras. London, 1926. 

SllU (E, H. ), Short Acemmt of the Laccadive Islands. Madras, 1924. 

C.>, Book of South India. London, 1926. 

StaUr (G.). Some Sonth Indian Villages. London, 1918. 

Thurfton (E ), Castes and Tribes of Sontbem India. Madras, 1909.— The Madras 
Preaidency, with My»or«, Ooorg and Associated States. Cambridge, 1014. 


iroaTH-WEST EBOITTIEE PEOVIKCE. 

In 1849 the territory on the frontier was annexed and placed tiAder a 
Board of Adminiatration a?t Lahore in the Punjab. The frontier dfctriotn 
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wei^ separ 0 .ted.iu 1901 fronji the Punjab under the name of the North-Weat. 
Proutier Province: the districts are Hayara, I’eshawar, Kohat, Paxmu and, 
Pera Ismail Khan. The British territory represents one -third of the whole 
area of SC, 366 sq. miles now under a Governor appointed on Apiil 18, 1932^; 
the remaining area ia tribal territory, partly under Political Agents,, and 
partly under the political control of the Deputy Commissioners of the British 
districts. The British tenitory in the five districts has an area of 13,613 sq.., 
miles and a |>opn]atioi^ of 2,42.^,076 (1931). About 91 per ceut. are Moham- 
medans. Peshawar, the caj)ital, had in 1931 a population oF 121,866. The 
summer seat of the local government iaKathia Gali, in the Hazara district. 
The chief language is I'ashtii, an Iranian tongue with many Punjabi words. 
The chief Court is that of the Judicial Commissioner and Additional Judicial 
Comrais-siouer ; and tiiere are three Sessions Judges. In 1931-32 the total 
number of otfeiues reported was 39,853. The total number of civil suita 
instituted was 19,867. The gmss revenue in 1932--33 was Rs. 80 '44 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 19 '59 lakhs was Land Revenue, and lOTO lakhs from Stamps. 
The gross exj enditure in 1932-33 was Hs. 302‘96 lakhs ; Rs. 27‘C7 lakhs 
being Political expenditure, Rs. 108 73 lakhs on Frontier Watch and Ward, 
Rs. 32’20 lakhs expenditure on Police, and Rs. 3r70 lakhs on Civil Wmrks. 
In 1982-33 there were 849 recognised educational institutions foi’ males wnth 
73,523 scholars, and 143 similar Institutions for females, with 13,436 
scholars. The percentage of scholars to the total population is 6*6 for 
males and 1'2 for females. The expenditure on Education was Rs. 27T9 
lakhs, of which 68*9 percent, is from Government Funds. Wheat covered 
38 per cent, of the total acreage sown in 1931-32. The irrigated area in that 
year was 972,038 acre.s. The railway line through the KhyW, 27 miles long, 
with 34 tunnels, from Jamrud to the frontier ot Afghanistan, was opened in 
November, 1925. 

Governor {and Agent to the Gorernor^Gcncral in re^eet of tribal area) 
North-West Frontier Province (April 18, 1932). — His Excellency Lieut. -Col. 
Sir Ralph Grifiith, K.C.S.I., C.l.E. i appointed 1931; salary, Rs. 66,000 
per annum. 

Administration Report. Annual. Calcutta. 

Davief{,Q. C.), The Problem of the Noith-West Frontier. Cambridge, 1032. 

Z)eu*<! (Sir J,), The Punjab, North-Weat Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cambridge, 
1916. 

Enriquez (C. M.), The Pathan Borderland, from Chitral to Dera Ismail Khan. Calcutta, 
1921. 


PUNJAB. 

Government and Constitution.— Punjab denotes the land of the 
five rivers, viz. Jhelura, Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. British power in 
the Punjab began with the dissipation by the successors of Raujit Singh of 
the power consoliilated by him. In 1849 the country was annexed, and 
placed under a, Board of Administration. In 1863 it was placed under a 
Chief Commissioner, and by 1859 the Punjab and the Delhi Territory con- 
stituted the charge of a Lieut. -Governor. The N.W. Frontier area was 
separated in 1901, and the Delhi province in 1911. Since 1921 the adminis- 
tration has been under the control of a Governor, with an Executive Council 
of twoi Members (one an Indian) in charge of ‘reserved’ subjects, and the 
Governor with three Indian Ministers in charge of ‘ transferred’ subjects. The 
Legislative Council consists of 94 Members, 2 ex-officiOy 71 elected, and 21 
ncminatnd : of the latter not more than 14 may be officials. Theie are 29 
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districts grouped for administrative purjmses under five Commissioners. The 
system of election has been introduced in the membership of all the District 
Boards, except Simla. There are 112 Municipalities. Lahore is the capital, 
but from May to October the Government Offices are transferred to Simla, 
where the Governor’s residence is known as Barnes Court. 

Governor . — His Excellency Sir Herbert William Emerson, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., C.R.E. : appointed January 17, 1933; assumed office, April, 1933; 
salary Rs. 1,00,000 per annum. 

Area, Population and Religion.— The Punjab proper has an 
area of 97,797 sq. miles and a poimlation of 23‘58 millions {1931). Its 
Indian states, 34 in number, have an area of 37,061 sq. miles and a jiopnla- 
tion of 4 '91 million. Of the population 56 5 per cent, is Muhammadan, 
26 '8 per cent. Hindu and 13 per cent. Sikh. Idie leading towns are: Lahore, 
the capital (429,747), Amritsar (264,840), Multan (1 19,457), Rawalpindi 
(119,284), and .^ialkot (100,973). 

Education. — The University of the Punjab was constituted as an 
examining University in 1882. It has always maintained an Oriental 
College and a Law College, and since 1920 various departments of University 
teaching have been added. A College of Commerce was instituted in 1927. 
In 1931-32 there were 12,870 male students in Arts Colleges, 639,274 in 
secondary schools, and 380,315 iu primary schools. The total expenditure on 
education in 1931-32 was Ks. 308 lakhs, of which Hs. 165 lakhs were 
provided by Government and R.s. 72 lakhs by fees. 

Justice and Crime. — Tlie chief Court of two Judges created in 1866 
was converted in 1919 into a High Court at Lahore, which at present consists 
of a Chief Justice and 10 Puisne Judges, including two additional judges. 
There are 25 permanent District and Sessions Judges, including one employed 
at Delhi. In 1932 tlie number of criminal cases brought to trial was 
167,756, and the number of civil suits instituted was 242,684. The 
Provincial Police Force consists of nearly 23,000 olficers and men and is 
under the command of an Inspector-General. 

Finance. — The revenue in 1932-33 was Rs. 1,114 luklis, to wliich 
the receipts from Irrigation Works contributed the large proportion of Rs. 
456 lakhs. Land Revenue Rs. 268 lakhs. Stamps Rs. 115 lakhs, and Excise 
Rs. 93 lakhs. The expenditure was Rs. 1,089 lakh.s. The chief items of 
expenditure were : Education Rs. 150 lakhs, Police Rs. 123 lakhs, and General 
Administration Rs. 98 lakhs.- The entire contribution of the Punjab to the 
Central Government was ])ermanently remitted in 1928-29. The net profit 
earned by the Irrigation Department has been : — 
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Production and Industry. — Agriculture affords subsistence to 65 
per cent, of the population of the Punjab (including Punjab States). In 
1933 there were 3,333,878 acres of Forests under the Forest Department. 
The total receipts of the Department from 1869-1933 amount to Rs. 1,050 
lakhs, and the expenditure to Rs. 829 lakhs. The total surplus during this 
period was thus Rs. 221 laklis. In 1981-32 there was a deficit of Rs. 2*28 
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lakhs owiug to capital expemlitnre on irrigated plantations. Next to 
agriculture, hand-loom weaving is the most important industry, both as 
regards the number of workers engaged and the value of the products : it 
is estimated that over 200,000 roly on weaving as tlieir main occupation. 
Agricultural prosperity is mainly due to irrigation* the canal -irrigated area 
rose from 3 million acres in 1893 to 13 million acres in 1929-30, 

There is a Punjab Arts and Crafts depot at Lahore which serves a dual 
purpose ; the provision of art craftsmen with a market for their wares, and 
the im[)rovement of design and workmanship. The total number of factories 
registered under the Indian Factories Act is 673, which provide employment 
for 45,069 operatives. 

CommorCC Ctnd Conunuiliccttioiis. — The Punjab possesses an ex- 
tensive system of railway commuui(;ations. During the year 1932-33 the 
route mileage of the North -"Western Railway stood at 6,949 miles (excluding 
137 miles of the Nok Kundi Zahidaii section and 6 miles of the Khyher 
Railway Ironi Landi Kolal to Landi Khana, both of which w'ore closed for 
private traffic). No additions were made to the open line during the year 
under review and there were no new lines under construction. The main 
source of wealth lies in the export of wheat and cotton. The wheat traffic 
to Karachi on the North-Western Railway fluctuates considerably, and in 
1981-32 there was no export. The export of cotton was 801,098 bales. 
The passenger traffic on the North-Western Railway was 59*1 million in 
1932-33. There are about 4,700 miles of metalled roads and about 20,500 
miles of unmetalled roads in the province, excluding village roads. The 
Punjab has also 189 miles of navigable canals. 

Administration Report. ATiniial, l,ahore. 

Braynt (F. Ij,), The Remaking of Village India. Boinhay, l<>“29—SoeTates in an Indian 
Village, Bonihay, 1929. — Village Uplift in India. Bombay, 1927. 

Calvert (li,), Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab. Lahore, 1923. 

Dmiinp (M. L.), The Punjab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt Bomba.v, 192.').— 
Rustious Loquitur, or the Old Light and the New in tite Punjab Village. I..ondou, 1930. 

Doxue (Sir J,), The Punjab, North-Westeru Frontier Provinee and Ka.shmir. Cam- 
bridge, IfllC. 

Ib()e.tson (Sir Denzil), Punjab Castes. Lahore, 1910. 

Khan, Co-operative Movement in Punjab. Aligareh, 1923. 

Lati/ { Mxihamnuul), History of the Punjab. Calcutta, 1891. 

Leigh (M. S.j. Punjab and the War. Lahore, 1922. 

O' Dwyer (sir Michael), India as I knew it. London. 1925. 

Pau^tlan (T. W.), Canal Irrigation in the Pun,iab. New York, 1930. 

Kone (H. A.), Glossary of Tribes and Ca.stes. Lahore, 1914. 

Thorburn (8. S.), Musalnian.s and Money-Lenders. London, 1886.— The Punjab in 
Peace and War. London, 1904. 

K.), The I^and of the Five Rivers. London, 1928. — The Punjab of To-day. 
liOndon, 1931. VoL II. Lahore, 1933. 


UNITED PROVINCES OP AGRA AND OUDH. 

This territory grew out of various cessions and acquisitions. In 1833 the 
then Bengal Presidency was divided into two parts, one of which became the 
Presidency of Agra. In 1835 the i\gra area was styleti the North-West 
Province and placed under a Lieut. -Governor. Oudh was annexed in 1856. 
The two provinces of Agra and Oudh were placed, in 1877, under one 
administrator, styled Lieut. -Governor of the North-West Province and 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh. In 1902 the name was changed to ‘ United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh,' under a Lieut. -Governor, and the Lieut.- 
Governor-ship was altered to a Gqivernorship in 1921. The administration 
of the ‘ reserved ' subjects is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive 
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Council of two Members, one of whom is an Indian ; and the ‘transferred’ 
subjects are Under the Governor with two Indian Ministers. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 123 Members. There are 100 elected Members, and 
28 nominated and Members; of the latter not more than 16 may 

be oflQcials. There are 10 administrative divisions, covering 48 districts, the 
average size of which is 2,200 square miles and the average population jnst 
ovet a million. The Municipalities in 1930-31 numbered 85, and the 
District Boards 48. Tlno’e are three Indian States, one of which, Benares, 
came into existence in 1911. 

Governor,— HiB Excellency Sir William Malcolm Hailey, G.O.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., I.C.S, ; appointed August 10, 1928 ; salary Rs. 120,000 a year. 

Area, Population and Peligion — The area of the British districts 
is 106,248 square miles: population (1931) 48,408,763; 1,206,070 are in 
the 5,943 square miles of the three Indian States. The population is 
rural to the extent of 88*8 per cent. Lucknow (274,659 in 1931) is the 
largest city : but the second place is now taken by Cawnpore (243,755) 
instead of Benares (205,316). Agra had in 1931 229,764, and Allahabad 
183,914 inhabitants, Bareilly 144,031, Meerut 136,709, Moradabad 110,562. 
Brahmins or orthodox Hindus during the last decade have lost somewhat to 
Christianity, but still cover 83*8 per cent. Mohammedans form 14 per cent. 

Education. I — ^The University of Allahabad, first constituted as an 
affiliating University in 1887, was recognized in 1921 as a unitary 
teaching and residential University: at the same time it exercised control 
over the affiliated colleges. Since July, 1927, these colleges have been 
transferred to the new Agra University, whicli is a purely affiliating and 
examining University. The Benares Hindu University was constituted in 
1916 ; Lucknow University in 1920 ; and the Aligarh Muslim University in 
1920, all being unitary teaching and residential Universities. All four had 
6,373 students in 1931-32. Government maintains an Engineering College at 
Roorkee, an Agricultural College, and a Technological Institute at Cawnpore, 
and a Medical College at Lucknow, beshles three Training Colleges for English 
Teachers at Allahabad, Lucknow an<l Agra. Educational Institutions of all 
kinds numbered 25,846 in 1931-32. For secondary education there were 1 ,018 
Institutions with 179,921 scholars ; and for )»rimary educution 19,768 schools 
with 1,136,601 scholars. On March 31, 1933, technical and industrial 
schools numbered 25 and had 1.424 students on their rolls. There were 2,241 
in.stitiition8 for Indian girls with 106,860 scholars. There was compulsory 
primary education in 37 Municipalities, Government supplying two-thirds 
of the extra cost involved. The percentage of scholars to the population is 
5*30 for males and 0*72 for females. Government contributed 66 per cent of 
the total cost of education in 1931-32. 

Justice and Ctiilie — There is a High Court of the Agra Province with a 
Chief JustJice and 11 Judges, sitting at Allahabad also a Chief Court of 
Oudh (constituted November, 1925) with a Chief Judge and 4 Judges, at 
Lucknow. There ^re 19 Sessions divisions in Agra and 8 in Oudh. The 
persons brought to trial were 144,738 in the Agra Province and 97,498 in 
Oudh ia the year 1931. The entire police force, consi.'.ting of nearly 83,660 
officers and men and 39,423 village chaukidars is under an Inspector ‘•General. 

Finance. —The revenue (revised estimates) of the United Provinces in 
1932-33 was 1,126 lakhs of rupees. To this total the main contributions 
vere: 57^0 lakhs from Land jRevenue, 180 lakhs from 119 lakhs 

frotil Excise, 46 lakhs from Forests, and 121 lakhs from Irrigation. On the 
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expenditure sid^ the total (reviaed estimates) for 1923-33 1,146 lakhs. 

Ou Education were spent 186 lakhs ; on Police 169.1akh8 ; and on General 
Administration 127 lafehs. No less than 108 lakhs were spent on the interest 
on debt incurred on Irrigation Works for which Capital Accounts are kept. 
On the constniction of new Irrigation work, 9 lakhs went in capital 
expenditure in 1982-33. 

ProduOd and Industry. — Agriculture absorbs 76 per cent, of the 
population ; over 35 million acres were under cultivation in 1931-32, and 
about 4 75 million acres were irrigated from wells and 3 '5 from canals. The 
productive canals (excluding the Sarda Canal) gave a net revenue of 6*11 per 
cent, on the total capital outlay. The Sarda canal was completed in March, 
1930, and is estimateil to irrigate 1,350.000 acres ; during 1931-32 it irrigated 
600,205 acres and during 1932-33 851,679 acres. The great centre of industry 
is Cavvnpore. In 1932 there w'cre 605 factories in the United Provinces. 
The textile factories employ moat labour ; then follow’s sugar and engineering. 
Scores of new sugar factories have been set up during 1931-32 and 1933. 

ConunonicatlQIlS. — There were, in 19.32-33, 3,283 miles of metalled 
and 718 of unmePilled roads, maintaine<l by the Public Works Dcimrtment 
of Government. In additum some 4,500 miles of metalled roads and 22,000 
miles untutual e'l roaijs were maintained by district hoard-. The River Ganges 
was kept open hu navigation between Chunar and Benares. 

Adininjstration Report. Annual. Allahabad, 

Chatterja (8ir A C,). Notes on tho Industries of the United Provinces. Allahabad, 
1907. 

CVooift(W ), Rellgicn and Folklore of Northern India. Bii. R. B. Bnthoven. London, 
192(5. 

Martin i<a^e(H.). The Bases oi* Agricultural Practice and Keonoinics in the Uuited 
Provinces. 

Morrison (Sir Th.), The Industrial Organization of an Indian Pi-ovince. London, 1906. 


INDIAN STATES AND AGENCIES. 

Within the limitations described on p. 117, tlio Indian States are 
governed bv thvir native rulers, with or without the aid of .Vlmi>t rs and 
(Councils. Tho 8y.s»ein of Gpverntuept is in theory autocracy, hut the 
practice varies greatly. Consequently the admiuistration also varies in 
kind and in de^r«e from the highly organised Mysore to the ba< kward Hill 
State of Manipur. 

In 19^1 a Ghamber of Princes was established as a permanent consultative 
body to discuss iuatt« rs relating to allairs of Imperial or « ommon 
coneeru, so fni* a^ they affect the Stitos. In 1929 a Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Karcourt Butler reported on the relations between the 
Paramoupt Power and the Indian States. Action on its recommendations is 
under Qonsideration 

Chancellor (1932).* — H.H, the Maharaja of Nawanagar. 

Information is given below regarding tlie leading States and Agepoies, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

Assam States.— The only feudatory States, with whiph the Aswm 
Adniiuistration lias political relations are. Manipur and the petty States 
in the Khasi Hills. Manipur has an a,rea of 8,620 square miles and a 
pppulation (1981) of 446,606. About one-third are animisticr tribes. The 

g2 
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revenue is nearly Rs. 8 lakhs. There is a tribute of Rs. 5,000. The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Chura Chand Sin^jh, C.B.E., born 1885 ; succeeded 1891 ; 
salute of 11 guns. Capital, Iraphal. The State Administration is under a 
Darbar consisting of a President (whose services are lent by the Government), 
three ordinal y and three additional Members. 

Baluchistan States.— There are two States — Kalat and Las Bela — in 
relation with the Agent of the Governor-General, who is also the Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan and resides at Quetta. There is the Political 
Agent, Kalat. The leading chief of Kalat is His Highness Nawab Bahadur 
Mir Azam Jan, Wall of Kalat, who succeeded in 1931 ; he has a })ersonal 
salute of 21 guns. He is the head of a confederacy of chiefs. The area of 
Kalat State is 73,278 square miles, and the population 342,101 (1931). 
The Khan’s revenue, including the subsidies and rents for the leased areas 
paid by the British Government, amounts to nearly Rs. 17 lakhs annually. 
In 1926 private property in slaves in Kalat was abolished. 

The ruling chief of Las Bela is Mir Ghulam Muhammed Khan, Jam of 
Las Bela, who was born in 1895 and succeeded in 1921. Tlie area of the 
State is 7,132 square miles ; population, 50,696 (1921) ; the revenue is about 
Rs. 3 ’8 lakhs. The State is under the immediate control of the Political 
Agent in Kalat. 

Bengal States. — There are two semi-independent States, Cooch Beliar 
and Tripura, in respect of which the Governor of Bengal acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General. Cooch Behar is under a Regent, H.H. the Maharani of 
Cooch Behar, on behalf of her son, H.H. Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who, when only seven years of age, succeeded in 1922. The ruler 
has a salute of 13 guns. There is a Regency Couucil, the Vice-President of 
which is an officer lent by the British Government who resides at Cooch 
Behar. The area is 1,318 square miles; population (1931) 590,866; the 
approximate annual revenue is 40 lakhs of rupees. 

Tripura State covers 4,116 s<juare miles; the population is (1921) 304,437 ; 
the approximate revenue Rs. 29 lakhs (inclusive of the revenue of the landed 
properties owned by the State in British India). The ruler is H.H. Maharaja 
Manikya Bir Bikram Ki.shor Dob Barman Bahadur; born 1908; succeeded 
1923 ; salute of 13 guns. He was formally invested with the powers of a 
Ruling Chief by the Governor of Bengal in August, 1927. 

Burma States. — The 6 Northern and the 35 Southern Shan States, 
federated since 1922, are not States on the same footing as States in other 
parts of the Indian Empire, but are an inte^l part of British India, form- 
ing, as they did, part of the old Burmese Kingdom. They do not, however, 
form part of Burma proper, and are specially administered. The total area 
is 57,816 sq. miles, with a po|>ulation of 1,506,337. 

To the south of the Southern Shan States are the three Karcn-ni States, 
with an area of 4,519 sq. miles and a population of 58,761. They form a 
group of Feudatory States, and are not ]^rt of British India. They are 
administered by their own Chiefs under the advice of the Commissioner of 
the Federated Shan States through his representative, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who resides at Loikaw. 

Central India Agency. — This Agency, covering 51,597 sq. miles, 
with a population of 6,632,790, includes 28 Salute States and 59 Minor 
States and Guaranteed Estates. The bulk of the population is Hindu. 
The Government of India is represented by an Agent to the Governor-General 
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at Indore; and under him are Political A^^ents for Bundelkhand, Bhopal^ 
and in the Southern States of Central India and Malwa. The territories 
of the different States are much divided and intermingled, and their 
political relations with the Indian Government and with one another are 
very varied. 

Indore has an area of 9,670 sq. miles, a population of 1,318,237, and an 
approximate revenue of Rs. 80,00,000. The Ruler is H.H. Maharajadhiraja 
Raj RajeshwarSawai YeshwantRaoHolkar Bahadur; born S(i]>tember 6, 1908; 
succeeded 1926, and was granted Ruling powers on May 9, 1930 ; permanent 
salute of 19 guns. 

Bliopal has an area of 6,924 sq. miles, a population of 729,955, and an- 
approximate revenue of Rs. 62,10,000. The Ruler is Lt.-Col. H.H. Nawab 
Haji Sir ^luhammad Hainidulla Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.V\0.^ 
permanent salute of 19 guns. In 1927 tlie King Emperor recognised the 
right of a daughter of a Ruler to succeed in the absence of a son ; and a 
Legislative Council was established. 

Rewa has an area of 13,000 .sq. miles, a population of 1,587,445, and an 
approximate revenue of Rs. 60 laklis. The ruler is 11. H. Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G. C. I.E. , K.C.S. I. ; born Marcli 12, 1903 ; succeeded 1918 
and was granted Ruling powers on October 31, 1922 ; salute of 17 guns. 

Deccan States — As from April l, 1933, in political relations with the 
Government of India through the Agent to the Governor-General for the 
Deccan States and Resident at Kolhapur. Headquarters, Kolhapur. 
Consists of 6 salute and 11 non -salute States and one Estate. The premier 
State is Kolhapur, with an area of 3,217 sq. miles, a population (1981) of 
957,137, and a revenue aj)proximately of Rs. 76 lakhs. The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur is Lieut. -Colonel II, H. Shri Rajaram Chhatrapati Maliaraja, 
G.C.S. I., G.C. I. E. ; born 1897 ; succeeded 1922 ; salute of 19 guns. From 
1926 the Prime Minister of Kolhapur and three Ministers have constituted 
the Council of the State. Other salute States arc ; Janjira, area 377 sq. 
mile.s ; population 98,530 ; revenue Rs. 4 lakhs. Sawantwadi, area 925 sq. 
miles; population 206.440; revenue Rs. 67 lakbs. Sangli, area 1,136 sq. 
miles; population 258,442 ; revenue Rs. 16 lakhs. Mudhol, area 868 
.s((. miles; po})ulatiou 62,860; revenue Rs. 5.^ laklis. Bhor, area 925 sq. 
miles ; population 130,420 ; revenue Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Agent to the Qovernor'Gau'raJ for the Dcccan States and Resident at 
Kholapur . — Lieut. -Colonel H. Wilherfone Bell, C.I.E. 

Eastern States — As from April l, 1933, the 40 States comprised in 
the Eastern States Agency conduct iheir political relations with the Govern- 
ment of India through an Agent to the Governor-General whose headquarters 
are at Ranchi. In his dealings with the smaller States he is assisted by a 
Political Agent iiosted at Sambalpur. Thirty States are administered by 
their own Chiefs, and the remaining 10 are, during tlie minority of their 
Chiefs, under the administration of the Government of India. The total 
population is 7,108,736, and the total area 59,680 square miles. Those 
States pay a tribute amounting to Rs. 3,35,549 to Government. Their total 
real income is Rs. 1,47,67,529. 

Gujarat States and Baroda.— Consequent upon the establishment 
of direct relations between the Government of India and the Bombay 
States since April 1, 1933, many States and Estates which weio previously 
included in the various Political Agencies of the Bombay Government have 
been included in a newly-formed Political Agency of the Government of 
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India, de>i^'nated the Gujarat States Agency. The chat^ of this new 
Agency has been added to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who is 
now known as the Agent to the Governor-Geneial for the Gujarat States 
and Resident at Barwia. The Political Agencies thus amalgamated were 
the Rewa Kantha Agency, the Kaira Agency, the Surat Agency, the Nasik 
Agency, and the Thana Agency. 

The following are the fnll-powered salute State.? now in direct political 
relations with the Government of India through the ‘Agent to the 
Governor-General for the Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda^ : — 

Balasinor (old Rewa Kantha Agency). Dharampur (old Surat Agency). 

Baiisda (old Surat Agency). Jawhar (old Thana Agency). 

Barfa(Old Rewa KaiiWia Agency). Lunawada (old Rewa Kantha Ageney). 

Btroda. RBjpipla(nld Rewa Kantha Agency). 

Cainbay fold Kaira Auency). Sachin (old Surat A>!ency). 

Chhota Udepur(old Rewa Kantha Agency). Sant (old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

The headquarters of the Agency are at Baroda and consist of : — 

Agent to the Governor -Gmcral ^ Gujarat States Agency and Resident at 
Raroda. — Lieut. -Colonel J. L. R. Weir, C. I.E. 

Se-^etary to the Agent to th‘>- Governor-General^ Gujarat States and 
Resident at Baroda. — Major C. W. L. Harvey, M.C.I.A. 

Offg. Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Governor ‘General^ Gujarat 
States and Resident at Baroda. — Mr. A. W. De Cruz. 

Brief accounts of the Salute States are given below : — 

JBalasin4>r, — This State ha.s an area of 189 square miles, a population of 
52,5‘26 and an annual revenue of about Rs. 2| lakhs. The ruling Prince 
belongs to the Babi family. The State pays hs. 9,766-9-8 to the British 
Government and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the Baroda Government. The name of 
the present ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatklianji Manvarkhanji, Nawab of 
Balasinor. He was born on the lOth November, 1894, and sneceeded to the 
gadi in 1899. In 1890, the ruler of the State received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession according to Muhammadan Law in the event of failure of direct 
heirs. The Nawab is a member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a 
dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda — This State has an area of 215 square miles, a population of 
48,807, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 7^ lakhs. The rulers of Bansda 
are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race and descendants of the Great Sidhraj 
Jaysing. The present ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji was born on 16th 
Febrtwry, 1888, And succeeded to the gadi in September, 1^11. The ruler 
of the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing succession to an adopted heir 
in the event of failure of direct heirs. He Is a member of tl}« Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Baria, — This State has an area of 813 square miles, with a population of 
11^,429, and issituated in the heart of the Panchmahals ^District. The capital, 
Cevpad Baria, is reached by the Baria Staid Railway from Pijdod Station on 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at a distanro of 10 miloa. 
The average revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. The ruler. Major H.H. 
Maharaol Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.C.S.I., is the direct descendant of the 
Great HoUse of Khiohi Ohowhan Rajpnta who ruh^ aver Gnjtursct for 244 
ytars with their capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud title of Pavapatis. 
Tko State makoa no payment either to the British Governiwont or to any 
Wthet indiaa State. Hia Highness served in Emnee and Flaiders in 
Clreat European Whr and in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a metnher of the 
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Chamber of Pri;aoe^ a^3^(i enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 1 1 gunsh 

Baroda. — This State claims to be one of the moat important, if not the 
leading State in India, north of Bombay. It includes all the territories of 
H.H. the Gaekwar. The province of Gujarat was at one time included in 
the Mughal Enftpire, but, in tlie early part of the 18th centuiy, the 
Mahratta^, under the leadership of Damaji Gaekwar, and aftenvards of hi^ 
nephew, Pilaji, succeeded in wresting all powers out of the hands of the 
Mughal officers. From that time Baroda has remained continuously under 
the sway of the Gaekwar family, who held it in the fiist instance under the 
Peshwa, subject to a tributary payment, but afterwards threw off their 
allegiance and became feudatory to the British Government under the 
^aiantee of a treaty executed in the year 1817. The Gaekvar, Malhar Rao, 
installed in 1870, was deposed in 1875, and on May 27, 1875, the widow of 
Khande Rao, his bi other, adopted as heir the present iu,ler, a descendant of 
the founder of the family, w'ho was invested with full ruling powers in 1881. 
The ruler is H.H. Farzand-i*Khas-i-Daulat*i-Inglish-i-a Maharaja Sir Say^i 
Rao Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel Shamsher Bahadur, G.C.S.L, G C.I.E., born 
1863 ; succeeded 1875 ; salute of 21 guns. The area of the State is 8,164 
square miles ; the population, 2,443,0o7, the great majority of whom are 
Hindus. Baroda City, the capital, ha.s a population of 112,862. The 
recei^)t8 in 1931-3!^ were Rs. 249 lakhs. Education is compulsory. There 
were 2,643 educational institutions with 253,664 pupils, including Baroda 
College with 978 students. There is a High Court of Justice with a well 
organised subordinate service. There were 1,063 Co-operative Societies of 
all kinds, with 39,552 monihers and a working eanital of Rs. 76 lakhs. 
There is an Executive Council of 4 or more members according to the 
Maharaja’s discretion, and a Legislative Council of 27 members, 10 being 
elected. 

Administration Report, Baroda. Annual. 

Rice (S.), Life of >avajl Rao 111., Maharaja of Barodg. 2 vols. Oxford, 1931. 

Seri/eant (P. W.), The Ruler of Baroda. London, 1988. 

Cambay . — This State has an area of 350 square miles, a population of 
87,761, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 10^ lakhs. The founder of the 
ruling family was Mirza Jafar Najainud-Dauiah Mominkhan 1,, the last 
but one of the Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The present ruler is 
H.H, Miiza Hussain Yavar Khan 3aheb. He was born on May 16, 1911, 
succeodid to the gadi on January 2], 1916, and w’as invested with ruling 
powers on December 13, 1930. His Highness is a member of the Chamber 
of Piiucis, and enjoys a dyrmstic salute of 11 guns* 

Chhota Tlii^ State hes an area of 890 square miles, a popu- 

lation of 144,640, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 14^ lakhs. The 
ruling family belongs to tlie Khichi Chavan Rajput clan, and claims descent 
from the last Patai, Raja of Pawagadh or Champanor, the State being founded 
shortly after the fall of that fortress in 1484. The name of the present, ruler 
ia Maharawal Shri Nntwarsinliji. He waa born on November 16, 1906, and 
snpoeeded to the-.gadi on August 29. 1993, on the death ot hie father. He 
ifl a member of the Chamber of Princea, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns,. 

Dharampur. — This State has an area of 704 square miles, a population 
of 119,051, apd au annual revenue of about Rs. 12 lakhs. The rulers of 
Pharampiir their descent from Ramchendwyi of liin^u Mythology* 
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They belong to the Solar Siaodia Rajput dynasty. The present Rajo., H.H. 
Maliarana Sliri Vijaydevji Mohandevji, was born on December 3, 18i'4, and 
succeeded to the gadi on March 26, 1921. His Highness is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a peisonal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jaivliar . — This State is situated to the north of the Thana District of 
the Bombay Presidency on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has an 
area of 310 square miles, a population of 57,288, and an average annual 
revenue of about Pts. 5| lakhs. Up to 1924, the period of the first 
Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a 
Koli Chief. The first Xoli Chief obtained his footing in Jawhar by a device 
similar to that of Dido when he asked for and received as much land as the 
hide of a bull would cover. The Koli Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
enclosed the territory of tlie State. Tlie present Chief, Raja Patangsha, 
alias Yesliwantrao Vikramsha, is a minor, and the State is at present un<ler 
minority administration. The Raja is entitled to become a member of the 
Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Lunawada . — The State has an area of 388 square miles, a population 
of 95,162, and an annual revenue of about Us. 6^ lakhs. The rulers of 
Lunawada belong to the liistorio Solanki clan of Rajpnts, claiming their 
descent from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad (Gujarat). Besides 
having fine patches of good agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The jire.^ent Raja, Maliarana Shri 
YiThhadraHiibj', was invested with full powers on October 2, 1930. He is 
a member of tbe Cliamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Rajpipla.—Hhh important State lies to tbe south of tbe Narbada. It 
has an area of 1,517.^ .square miles, a population of 206,114, and an average 
annual revenue of about Rs. 24 ^ lakhs. The lands are lich and very fertile, 
and, except for a few forest-olad hills, are suitable and available for culti- 
vation in large quantities in tbe .south-east talukas. The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H. H. Maharana Shri Sir Yijaysinhji, K.U.S.I., 
is said to derive its origin from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
moat important crop in the State. In the hills there are valuable teak 
forests. The capital is Rajpipla, which is connected with Ankleshwar by 
railway bnilt by the State. His Highness is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns. 

Sachin.— This State has an ar- a of 49 square miles, a population of 
■22,156, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 4 lakhs. The ancestors of the 
Nawab of Sachin were the rulers of Janjira. The founder of the Sachin 
family was Abdul Karim Yakut Khan, commonly called Balu Miyan. In 
1784, on the death of his father Abdul Karim (Nawab of Janjira), the Chief- 
ship was seized by Sidi Jawhar, and Balu Miyan fled to Poona, where he 
sought the protection of Nana Furnavis, who managed to secure for him a 
tract of land near Surat, then estimated to yield Ks. 75,000 a year. Balu 
Miyan was granted the hereditary title of Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi. 
The present ruler i.s Nawab Mohamed Hyder Khan, who was born on 
September 11, 1909, and succeeded to the gadi in November, 1930. He is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic sfilute of 9 gnus. 

Sani . — This State has an area of 394 square miles, a population of 
S3, 538, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 51 lakhs. The ruling family 
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belongs to the Mahipavat branch of the Puvar or Parniar Rajputs. The rulers 
used to pay Rs. 6,384-9-10 to Scindia. This amount is now paid by the State 
to the British Government. The present ruler, Mahaiana Shri Jorarwarsinhji 
Pratapsinbji, was born on March 24, 1881, and succeeded to the gadi in 
1896. He is a member of the Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns. 

Rewa Kantha Agency, including tlje Surgana State aud the Dangs. — 
This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency of the Gujarat States Agency. 
It is compi'iscd of all the non-talute States and Estates of the old Rewa 
Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, previou.sly in tlie Nasik Agency, and 
the petty States known as the Dangs, previously in the Surat Agency. Rewa 
Kantha means the district or province .situated on the banks of the liver 
Rewa or Narmada or Narbnda. This river is held in high veneration among 
the Hindus, especially in the Bombay Presidency. All the States comprised 
in the Province of Rewa Kantha are not on the banks of the Narbada, for 
some of the Northern States, i.e. Kadana, and the States in Pandu IVIewaa 
are on the banks of the Mahi River. In fact, the Rewa Kantha Agency 
comprises teriitories watered both by the Rewa and Mahi Rivers. The popu- 
lation consists of the following main cla.s.ses : Hindus, Jains, Muhammadans,. 
Animistic (Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas). Surgana is situated on the 
borders of the Nasik District. The Dangs consist ot a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District which is parcelled out among 
14 petty chiefs. Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 is a Kokani. The head- 
quarters of the Agency which is situated at the Baroda Residency in view of 
tlie fact that the Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General Gujarat 
States and Resident at llaroda is also €x-ofJicio Political Agent of this 
Agency. 

Politicdl Agent. — Major C. W. L. Harvey, M.C., LA. 

Depulu Political Agent. — Mr. M. B. Mehta. 

Assistant Political Agent for Dangs.— }>U. E. 0. Sampson. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and only a few enjoy restricted 
jurisdictional powers. The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana and 
Jambughoda are, however, larger and more important, the tirst three named 
being included in the list of electorates for representative members of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

The following States conduct their relations through the Political 
Agent : — 


Name of Mu' .Siate 


Area in 

MiKs 

Population 

Revenite 


! 



Rs. 

Bhaderv^a 


‘27 

11.048 

81,894 

(tad Boi iii'l .... 

Jam1)uglj()«fa .... 


128 

143 

11,2(3 

1 1,-385 

52,000 

1,41,868 

1,20,930 

Kadana 


130 

17, .^OO 

Mandwa 


10 -50 

1 5, 5'. 15 

88,000 

Sanjell 


34 

; 8,083 

70,000 

Surgana 


300 

1 15,208 

65,000 

Urn eta 


24 

i 5,022 

71,000 

V'ajirla 


21 

6,968 

62,265 


All these States were in the old Rewa Kantha Agency, except Surgana, 
which was in the Nasik Agency. 

The following States conduct their relations through Deputy Political 
Agent : — 
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Natne of tlio StuU 

Area in Sq. 
Miles 

Popiilation 

Rovemio 

Agar 

17 

S,58f> 

Ka. 

S2.000 

Ulihallar 

11 

2,940 

21,000 

48,000 

Naswadi 

! 10-50 

6,5 u5 

Palasni 

i 1 

2,758 

26 OOO 

Shanor 

! 11-25 1 

1,-<4U 

4 1 ,0()0 

Sihora 

1 15-50 1 

4,532 

36.000 

Uchad 

1 8-50 1 

8,302 

36.000 


All these States were in the oM Rcwa Kantha Agency. 

The rernainin" Taliikas and Estates of the old llevra Kantha A/;^ency 
[40 in number) are grouped in two Thaiia Circles kuown as the Sankheda 
Mewlas and the Patidii Mewas with h©ad(|uartor8 at Watlia an<l Paiidti 
respectively. Tlie jmisdiction and administration of these Estates are 
exercised for them, % the Thanadars concerned under the control of the 
Deputy Political Agent and Political Agent. 


Sakkheoa Mrwas (Wadi a). 


Name of tlie Sift’e 

Area in Sq. 
MiUft 

Population 

Revenue 

Aiwa 

r 

1.757 

Hs. 

7,000 

Bhiledia 

9 

2,558 

20,000 

Bihora 

176 

266 

8,000 

Cdnrangla 

16 

2,715 

12,000 

Chndenhwar 

2-.'i0 

644 

3,000 

Dudupnr 

1 75 

129 

600 

Jiral Kanifoli 

5 

1,253 

10,000 

Nalia 

1 

176 

1,000 

Nangani 

8 

625 

4 000 

Fantalavdi 

5 

935 

12,000 

Rami lira 

4 50 

1,982 

13,000 

Rengan 

Sliidhiapura 

4 

587 

4,000 

4 

967 

5,000 

Vanniala alias D) aiiiasia 

10 -.50 

?,379 

8-2,00(1 

Vasan-'^ewada 

12-50 

1 604 

8,000 

Vasan.Viirpnr 

12-50 

4,571 

46,000 

Virampma . . . 

1 

DI7 

900 

Vohora 

5 

1,407 

12,000 

Pan DU 

Airirapur 

VIewas (PaNd 
2 

tl). 

407 I 

1,000 

Angftdn 

4-26 

3,798 1 

18,000 

Dhari 

3-75 

1,454 

7,000 

Dcxika 

3 

l,n46 

5,000 

Gotardi 

3 

430 

1,000 

Gotoda (or Liter GolluDi) . 

4 

1,4.59 

1,569 

6,000 

Itwfld (or El war) .... 

6 

2,000 

Jeaar 

1-6 

514 

3.000 

Jninklia 

1 

872 

1,000 

Kanoda 

3-75 

1,387 

6,000 

Ka8la*|>agi nu-Muvadu 

1 

133 

1,000 

Mevll 


1,702 

9,000 

Moka-pagl nu-Muvadu 

1 

207 

1,000 

Naham 

3 

453 

95 

Pan'lu 

9 

2.341 

7,000 

Poicla 

8-75 

1,018 

8,000 

fhrka 


554 

8,000 

.Baiimr ...... 

Vakntapur 

1-50 

•196 

2,000 

1 -50 

890 

2 000 

Vamol Mai 

3 -.5 

684 

1,000 

VatnOHMoti . . 

>2 

842 

■800 

VarnoJl Nani 

1 

87 

500 
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The felloWittg Statps in the Dangs conduct their relations through the 
Assistant Political Agent for the Dangs. 


Dangs States. 


Name of the State 

1 Aren iu Sq. 
j Miles 

Population 

Revenue 

Alnala .... 

. 1 110-77 

6,235 

Us. 

4,000 

AVchar .... 

. i 7-88 

6-26 

203 

Bllbari .... 

. : 1-65 

27 

78 

Chinchli Qaded . 

. ‘ 27-2S 

1,305 

640 

Derbhavati 

. ' 76-25 

4,343 

4,000 

Gadl 

170‘o2 

7,767 

6,000 

Kirli 

palasviblr .... 

21 

1,250 

1,000 

2-02 

239 

142 

Plmpladcvi 

. . , 3-44 

125 

161 

Pimpri .... 

. ' 72-04 

2,223 

3,393 

8hiA;bart .... 

4-09 

490 

; 487 

Vadhyawan 

. ; 4 00 

147 

123 

Vasuraa .... 

132*14 

7,329 

! 4,000 

Zari Garklmdi 

. . 8-17 

1 

501 

1 158 


Gwalior. — This State is the premier Mahratta State in Central India. 
The founder of the dynasty, Rananji Scindia, held military rank under 
Peshwa Baji Rao (1720) and established his headquarters at Ujjain. In 1782 
Mahadji Scindia Was recognised by Lord Hastings as an independent ruler. 
Ih 1886 Gwalior Fort was restored to Maharaja Scindia by Lord Duflferin. 

The area of the State is 26,367 sq. miles, the population 3,623,070(1931) ; 
Hindus form the bulk of the population. Tlie approximate revenue is 
Rs. 24,179,000, 

In 1931-32 there were 1,213 educational institutions with 67,145 pupils, 
including Victoria College, Lashkar, and Madhav College, Ujjain, with 377 
Students. There were 46 municipalities. There were 4,106 co-operative 
societies with 71,069 members and a working capital of Rs. 62*82 lakhs. Up 
to the end of 1932-33 the capital outlay on Gwalior State railways was Rs, 2*89 
crores Special irrigation works are in progress, the most important of which 
is Parwati Project, with an estimated cost of Rs. 97*93 lakhs. The irrigation 
Works within the State number 611 (major 13ft, minor 4:76). The total 
cultivated area daring the year 1981-32 was 89,36,266 bighas, out of which 
3,99,6o7 bighas were under irrigation. 

The ruler is His Highness Maharaja George Jivaji Rao Scindia Alijah 
Bahadur ; born 1916 ; succeeded 1925 ; salute ot 21 guns. The State is now ih 
direct relation with the Government of India through a Resident, who resides 
at Gwalior. The administration is carried on by a Council of Regency under 
the presidency of Her Highness Maharani Gajra Raja Sbindia during the 
minority of the Maharajh. 

Administration Report. Lashkar. Annual. 

Hyderabad.— The territory of this State, the largest (next to Kashmir, 
which, however, contains vast areas of almost uninhabited land), and most 
populous oi Indian States, had beconie a province of the Moghul Empire in 
1687. In 1718 the Emperor appointed Mir KaiOruddin AU Khan, otherwise 
known as Ohin Kiliij Khan, of TmkOman descent, as Subadar or Viceroy 
of the Deccan with the title of Nimm-Ul-Mulk (administrator of the land). 
Nizam-uLMiilk became indei>endent, aind founded the pYesCnt dynasty Of the 
NiJsain in 1724; and Hyderabad, founded in 1689 by a descendant of tho* 
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Golconda dynasty which gave way to the Moghuls, became the capital. The 
present ruler is a direct descendant of the original Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

The area is 82,698 sq. miles; and the population, 14,436,148 (1931)^ 
Most of the people are Hindus. The administration is carried on, sub- 
ject to the orders oPTf.E.Hr£Ke Nizam, by an Executive Council. There i» 
a Legislative Council of 20 members, in addition to the President. Of these, 
12 are official, 6 non-official and 2 extraordinary members. The Government 
of India is represented by a Resident whose headquarters are at Hyderabad. 
Besides the Hyderabad Municipality, there are 15 District and 107 Sub- 
district Boards. There are Regular Troops, Imperial Service Troops and the 
Golconda Brigade. 

In 1928-29 there were 145 officers administering criminal justice, and 
134 Civil Judges of all classes. In 1932, 42,031 criminal cases were insti- 
tuted and 39,902 civil suits. The District and City Police numbered 
14,6.')4. The number of public educational institutions in 1932 was 4,510 with 
315,442 pupils. There were 7 Arts Colleges and 3 Professional Colleges. The 
total expenditure on public iustruction amounted to Rs. 71*78 lakhs. The 
revenue for 1931-32 wa.s Rs. 750T7 lakhs (Service receipts) and Service 
expenditure Rs. 739*30 lakhs. The number of co-operative credit 
societies was 2,411, Under industries there were, in 1928-29, 6 cotton 
mills, 282 ginning and pressing factories, and 270 flour and other mills. 
The number of factories permitted to be opened in 1932 was 130 and the 
number of companies registered was 3. Trade covered Rs. 1,287 lakhs 
imports, and Rs. 1,012 lakhs exy)ort3. The State has its own cumney. 

The ruler is Lieut. -General H.E.H. Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad; 
born 1886 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Hyderabad, Annual. 

McAvXifft (R. P.), The Nizam, the orii:in and future of the Hyderabad State, London, 
1904. 

Jammu and Kashmir.— The State of Kashmir, which had been 
under Hindu rulers and Mohammedan Sultans, became part of the Moghul 
Empire under Akbar from 1581. After a period of Afghan rule from 175^ 
it was overrun by the Sikhs in 1819. Ranjit Singh entrusted in 1820 the 
territory of Jammu to a feudatory, Gulab Singh, and after the decisive battle 
of Sohraon in 1846 Kashmir was made over to the latter by Lord Hardinge 
on payment of the indemnity demanded from the Sikhs. British supremacy 
was then recognised. The bulk of the population are Mohammedans, though 
the ruling race is Hindu, The area is 84,258 sq. miles ; the population 
3,330,518. Geographically the State may be divided into (1) the Tibetan 
and semi-Tibetan tracts which contain the districts of Ijadakh and Gilgit ; 
(2) the Jhelum valley, within which is situated the lovely and world-famous 
* Happy valley ’ of Kashmir ; (3) the submontane and serai-mountainous tract 
which includes Jammu, the winter capital of the State, which is connected 
with the railway system of India ; and (4) tlie outer Hills, in which are com- 
prised the PooEch Ilaqa and Bhadarwah : a miniature ‘ Happy valley.’ 

The Government of India is represented by a Resident, who resides at 
Srinagar. In 1927-28 there were in addition to the High Court 128 Criminal 
Courts and 14,192 offem^es were tried. There were also 22,697 civil suits 
instituted in 67 courts. In 1927-28 there were 9,461 sq. miles of demarcated 
forests. The trade in 1928-29 was ; Imports, 332 lakhs ; Exports, 184 lakhs, 
and the total receipts 251 lakhs. The revenue of the State in 1928-29 was 
Bs. 261 lakhs. The Civil List amounted to Rs. 24,69,060. In 1927-28 there 
were two Arts Colleges at Srinagar and Jammu with 868 students. There 
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were in all 1,012 educational institutions with 55,914 pupils, including 4,610 
girls. 

In addition to agriculture the chief industry is sericulture, which dates 
back to the 15rh century. There are considerable mineral resources which 
have not yet been fully surveyed. A Dey>artinent of Industry was created in 
1922. It is equipped on modern lines and an up-to-date laboratory has been 
attached to it. The State ha.s great natural resources and the Department of 
Industries is intended to help in their scientific development. Industries 
are being fostered by the Government. In recent years the State has made 
rapid strides in the held of progress. Piimary education for boys has been 
niado compulsory in tlie cities. A High Court Bench has been constituted. 
The Agriculturist’s Relief llegulation and other legislations have been de- 
signed for the protectioi» of the ryots. The marriage of boys below the age 
of 18 and girls ])elow tlie age of 14 has hcdi jieiialised. His Highness’ 
'Government has done much to protect the interests of the hereditary State 
subjects. A Board called the Civil Service Recruiting and Scholarship Selec- 
tion Board has been set up for regulating apfiointments and selections for 
training. A Conference of Representatives is summoned twice every year 
and their representations are carefully considered by His Highness. 

The present ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Hari Singh 
Bamadiir, G.C.S.I., G.C. I.E., K.C.V.O., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir ; 
born 1895 ; succeeded 1925 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Jammu. Annral. 

Tyndate BUcot (C.F.). Kashmir in Light and Shade. London, 102?. 

Administrative Reports of Jammu and Kashmir. Annual. 

Smniuary Administration Report of Juinmu and Kashmir. 1029. 

Madras States. — Since 1923 the States of Travancore, Cochin, Puduk- 
kottai, Banganapalle and Saudiir have been yilaccd in direct relation with the 
Government of India under an Agent to the Governor-General in charge of 
the Madras States Agency, who resides at Trivandrum. Travancore has an 
area of 7,625 sq. miles and a population of 5,095,973 (1931). Hindus form 
two-thirds of the population ; and Christians nearly one-third. The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Rama Varnia; bom 1912; succeeded 1924; invested with 
ruling powers on November 6, 1931 ; salute of 19 guns. There are two 
Legislative Assemblies. The approximate revenue is Us. 2*27 crores. 

Cochin has an area of 1,480 sq. miles, and a population of 1,205,016 (1931). 
The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sri Rama Varmah, who was born in 1861 and 
succeeded in 1932 ; salute of 17 guns. The approximate revenue is Rs. 84 
lakhs. 

The present ruler of Pudukkottai is H.H. Rajagopala Toudaiman, 
born 1922 and installed November 28, 1928. As he is a minor, the 
State is administered by an Administrator. The area is 1,179 sq. miles 
and the population 400,694 (1931). The approximate revenue is Us. 26 lakhs. 

Admlnlstrsf ion Report, Travancore. Trivandrum. Annual. 

Daviet (F. S.), Cochin, British and Indian. London, 1923. 

Mysore. — According to tradition the ancestors of the present dynasty came 
to Mysore in 1399, and established themselves in Hadinad, a few miles from 
the present capital of the State. By successive conquests, the family extended 
the kingdom till it reached a position of eminence during the seventeentli 
century. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the real power passed 
into the hands of Hydcr Ali. Under him and his son, Tippu Sultan, the 
territories of Mysore were largely extended. On the defeat of Tippu in 1799, 
tlie territories were partitioned and the Mysore State, in its present shape, 
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wa$ ha»^e(J back to the old Hipdu dj^naaty, in the wraon of H.H. Kriahuaraja 
Wadiyar III. As a result of an inquiry made by a Committee into tho 
aduainistration, Lord William Bentin«k assumed direct administration of the 
Stato in 183^1 ; and for fifty years Mysore was adniinistered by Commissioners. 
In 1866, the father of the present ruler was adopted as heir by the Malia^ 
raja, and in 1881 he was placed on the throne of Mysore and invested with 
powers under aq Instrument of Transfer. In 1913 thia was replaced by a 
treaty, ^n 1927, the Government of India announced the remission from 
the financial year 1928 in perpetuity Rs. 10^ lakhs of the annual subsidy^ 
Tfhich had till that time amounted to Rs. 36 lakhs. 

The area is 29,483 sq. miles ; and the population (exclusive of the civil and 
military station of Bangalore) 6,423,189 (1931), a large majority being 
Hindus. The administiation is carried on under H.H. the Maharaja by the 
Dewan (Prime Minister), and two Members of Council. There is a Representa^ 
tive Assembly of 273 members aj»d a Legislative Council of 60 members. The 
Government of India is re|)reBented by a Resident at Bangalore. In 1931-32* 
there were besides the High Court, 77 criminal and 36 civil courts. There 
were ^3,716 oflences reported and 41,921 civil oases instituted in that year. 
There were 2»181 co-operative societies with 142,716 members. In 1931-32 
tho Univerfiity of Mysore had 6 constituent colleges and 6 intermediate 
colleges and a medical school with a total stiength of 2,833 students. The 
number of educational institutions, public and private, on March 31, 1932, 
was 7,914, with 309,788 scholars. The total revenue in 1931-32 was Rs. 
3,37,47,182 and the expenditure chargeable to revenuo was Rs. 3,66,03,762. 
The State forests cover 4,174 sq. miles. The mines in the Kolar Gold 
Fields area produced 880,434 ounces of fine gold in 1931. 

The Ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I. , G. B.E. ; born 1884; succeeded 1896; salute of 21 guns, 

AdmlDistration Report. Bangalore. Apnual. 

Far$ong (Ckmatance E.), A tour in the Mysore State. Oxford, 1931. 

NorthrWe«t Frontier Agencies and Tribal Areas. -^Between 

the border of the British Districts of the N.W. Frontier Province and the 
Afghan frontier is the tribal territory. The Government of India exercises 
the minimum of interference. The region is divided into five Political 
Agencies: Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khyber, Kurram, North 
Waziristan and South Waziristan. There ai'e, further, areas known asTiibal 
Areas under the political control of the Deputy Commissioners of the five 
British Districts. All are under the Governor of the N.W. Frontier Province 
in hi.s capacity of Agent to the Governor-General. Chitral is ruled by H.H. 
Sir Shuja-ul-mulk, K.C.I.E., the Mehtar of Chitral. 

The area under tribal territory, including that of the Agencies, beyond 
the BritLsh border is ajjproximately 22; 838 sq. miles, with a population of 
2,259,288. The protective units are the North Waziristan Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scont.s, Kurram Militia and the Chitral Scouts in the Frontier 
Corps; a Frontier Constabulary ; and Levies and Khassadars. 

Adoiinistration Report pf tlie Border of the North-West Frontier Province. Peshawar, 
Annnah 

I*tnp,^U (T. L,), Amcmg the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier, London, 1922. 

jf4oma«(L.), Bpyopd Khyher Pass. London, 1926, 

Waiteville (H. de), Waziristan, 1919-1920. London, 1925. 

FUBjAb StateSt^There were 13 States of the Punjab which, since 1921, 
h^ye been in direct political relation with the Government of India through 
th^ Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, who resides at Lahore, 
in 1933 Kbairpur (Sind) was added to this Agency. 
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The follo'vnng are details! 


Name 

Pennafient 
Salute In 
guns 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

Population 

(1931) 

Approximate 
revenue, 
lakiis of 
rupees 

BahaWah'Ur 

17 

10,484 

984,612 

49-8 

Bilaspur 

11 

453 

100,994 

3-0 

‘Oaamba 

11 

8,216 

146,870 

8*4 

Faridkot . 

11 

638 

164,864 

18D 

Jii^ . . . . 

13 

1,299 

824,076 

29-3 


13 

599 

816,757 

87-0 

thalfpuT (Sliii) . 

15 

6 or»o 

227,188 

17-5 

Lobaru 

9 

226 

28,838 

1-3 

Makrkotla . 

11 

165 

83,072 

14*7 

Mandi 

11 

1,139 

207,465 

15-4 

Nabha 

IS 

947 

287,574 

29 '8 

Patiala 

17 

.5,942 

1,02.5,520 

149-8 

Sirmur (Nahan) . 

11 

1,046 

148,568 

6-0 

Snket .... 

11 

420 

58.408 

2-3 


The present Rnler of Kapnrthala is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Jagatj it 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.L, O.C.I.E., G.B.E. ; born November 24, 1872; 
aucoeeded September 5, 1877 ; local and peraonal salute of 15 guns. 

The present Rnler of Patiala is Lieutenant- General H.H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhnpindar Singh Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.S.L, G.C.I. E., G.C.V.O., G. B.E., 
A.D C ; born October 12, 1891; succeeded November 9, 1900; personal 
salute of 19 guns. 

The present Ruler of Jind is Ctdonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, O.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. ; born October 11, 1879; succeeded 
March 7, 1887 ; local and personal salute of 15 guns. 

The jiresent Rnler of Bahawalpur is Major H.H. Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Mohammad Khan Abbasi Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., born 
September 30, 1904 ; succeeded March 4, 1907 

The pre.sent Ruler (Minor) of Nabha is H.H. Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Malvendra Bahadur ; born September 21, 1919 ; succeeded February, 1928 ; 
local salute of 15 guns. 

The Mir of Khairpur is H.H. Mir Ali Navaz Khan Talpur ; bom 1884 ; 
succeed Oil 1921. 

There are 21 other States which are in political relation with the Govern- 
ment of the Papjab. 

Kaj put ana.— The Rajputana Agency, with an area of 131,175 sq. miles, 
and population of 11,512,446, includes 21 States, 1 Chiefship and 1 estate. 
The bulk of the population is Hindu. The Government of India is repre- 
sented by an Agent to the Governor-General (headquarters Mount Aon), 
who deals direct with Bikaner and Sirohi. Under him are the Jaipur 
and Western Rajputana States Residency (for Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, 
Kishangarh, Palanpiir, Danta and Lawa) ; the Eastern Rajputana States 
Agency (for Alwar, Bhoiatmir, Dholpiir, Karauli, and Kotali); the Mewar 
Residency and the Southern Rajputana States Agency (for Udaipur, Banswara, 
Dungarpur, Partabgarh and Kushalgarh); and the Haraoti anaTonk Agency 
(for Bundi, Tonk, Sbahnura, and Jhalawar). 

The largest State is Jodhpur (Matwar), with an area of 36,021 sq. miles, a 
population of 2,126,982, and a revenue of 139’4 lakhs. The Ruler is head of 
the Rathor Rajputs, and is at preaeut Major H.H. M-iflifttajadhira^ Sir Umaid 
Slogh Bahadur, O.G.I.K., K.O.S.L, K.O.V.O. ; born 1908; succeeded 1918 ; 
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permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of Bikaner has an area of 28,315 
sq. miles, with a population of 936,218, and a revenue of Rs. 1,21,66,469^ 
The Ruler is Major-General H.H. Maharajadhiraja Shri Sir Ganga Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., GX'.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B., L.L.D., A.D.C. ; 
bom 1880; succeeded 1887; permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of 
Jaipur has an area of 16,682 sq. miles, a population of 2,631,775, and a 
revenue of Rs. 1,30,00,000. The Ruler is the head of the Kachlnvaha clan of 
Rajputs, and is at pre.sent Lieut. H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sawai Man Singh 
Bahudur ; born 1911; succeeded 1922 ; permanent salute of 17 guns. The State 
of Udaipur (Mowar) has an area of 19,915 sq. miles, a ])opulation of 1,563,575 
and a revenue of 52 lakhs. The Ruler (head of the Sisodia Kajput.s) is H.H. 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Bhupal Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.,. 
born 1884; succeeded 1930; permanent salute of 19 guns. The Udaipur 
family is the highest in rank and dignity among the Rajpnt Rrince.s of India. 

Sikkim. — in March, 1890, a treaty was signed by the Viceroy of India and 
the Chinese representative, by which the British protectorate over Sikkim is 
recognised by China. The Briti.sh Government has direct and exclusive 
control over the foreign relations, and is rejueseuted by the Political Officer 
in Sikkim. The present Maharaja is H.H. Sir Tashi Namgyal, K.C.I.E., 
born 1893 ; succeeded 1914. Since 1918 His Highness and the Members of 
the Council carry on the administration. 

Area, 2,818 stjuare miles. Population in 1931, 109,808. The inhabitants 
are Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese, the last-named being now the most 
numerous. The capital is Gangtok. The State religion is Buddhism, but the 
majority of the people are Hindus. 

The revenue is about 5 TO lakhs j>cr year, Sikkim produces rice, Indian 
corn, and millets, cardamoms, oranges, apples, and woollen cloth. Fruit 
gardens are maintained by the State. There are extensive forests in the State. 
The principal trade route from Bengal to Tibet passes through Sikkim. 

A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads relating to India ami neighbouring 
countries. By C. U. Aitchlson. Volume II. Calcutta. 

Eoiton (J.), An Unfroquenicd Hlghw.ny (through Sikkim .and Tibet to Chumolacrl). 
London, 1928. 

Fre$hJUld (D. W.). Round KangcherdunKa. London. 1908. 

RonaldMhay (Lord), I.And8 nf the Thnnberl olt. London, 1925. 

C.), Sikkim and Bhutan. Loudon, 1909. 

United Provinces States. — Three States, Benares, Rarapur and Tehri, 
are in political relation with the Governor of the United Provinces iu his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. The Ruler of Rainpur is Hon. 
Lieut. H.H. Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaid 
Jang ; born November 17, 1906 ; succeeded June 20, 1930 ; salute ol 15 guns. 
The Rampur State covers 893 sq. miles, with a population of 465,225 (1931) ; 
the approximate revenue is 64 lakhs. 

The Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares were constituted iu 1911 
as an Indian State. The Ruler is Captain H.H. Maharaja AdityaNaraiu Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I. ; born 1874 ; succeeded 1931 ; salute of 13 guns permanent,, 
and 15 local. The Benares State lias an area of 870 sq. miles, a population 
of 391,272 (1931) ; the approxiirjate revenue is 22 lakhs. 

Major H.H. Sir Raja N^rendra Shah, K.C.S.I. (born 1898 ; succeeded 
1913; salute of 11 guns) is the Ruler of Tehri, which has an area of 
4,180 sq. miles, a population of 349,573, and an approximate revenue of 
18 ’3 lakhs. 

Western India States AgenCy.~The Western India States Agency 
was created in 1924 and now comprisas the Political Agencies of Eastirn 
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jind Western Kathiawar and Sabar Kantha ; the latter consists of areas in the 
Northern part of Gujarat, formerly comprising the Banas Kantha and Mahi 
Kantha Agencies. There are 17 salute Statfs in the Agency ; these and one 
non-salute State are in direct political relations with the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor-General in the States of Western India, who resides 
at Rajkot in Kathiawar. In addition there are 33 non-salute States and 84 
Talukas ; these are distributed amongst the Agencies previously mentioned, 
and are in political relations with Political Agents under the Agent to the 
Governor-General. The Western India States Agency covers an area of 
29,891 sq. miles, and has a population of 4,229,494. The States in direct 
political relation with the Agent to the Governor-General are shown below 
in their order of precedence : — 


Name of Slate 

Naine of Ruler 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

Gutch . 

His Highness Mahar'^ja Dhimj Mirza Maharao 
Hlirl Sir Khengarji Suvai Hahadur, Q.C.S.I., 
G.C. r.E., Maharao of Cutoh. 

7,C1G 

513,829 

Idar 

His Highness Maiianija Shri Hiraatsinhji, 
Maharaja of Idar, 

1,009 

226,351 

Junagadh 

His Higtiiiess Nawab Sir Mahaba»kban, 
G.C.IE., K.C.Sl., Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 

3,337 

544,889 

Nawanagar . 

Captain Hi.s Highness Maliarjya Sliri Dig- 
vijavsinhji, Maharaja Jain Saheb of 
Nawanugar, 

3,791 

408,851 

lihavnagar 

His Highness Maharaja shri Krishnakumar- 
sinhji, Maharaja of Bbavnwgsr. 

2,k60 

499,892 

Porbindar 

Ilis Highne.ss Maharaja 8*»ii Sir Natwar- 
sini'ji, K.C.S.I., Maharaja lUua Saheb of 
Porbandar. 

642 

116.741 

Dhraiigadhra . 

His Highness Maharaja 8'*ri Sir Ghansbyam- 
Hinhji, O.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja Raj 
Suheli of Dhrangadhra. 

1,156 

88,700 

Radhanpur . 

His iliKhness Nawab JalaluJinkhan, Nawab 
Sah* h of Radhanj.wr. 

1,150 

70,521 

Morvi 

His Highness Maliuraja Shri Sir I>akhdhirji, 
K.C.S. 1., Mahal aja of Morvi. 

822 

112.987 

iJondal . 

His Highness Maharaja Shri Sr Bliagwat- 
8iiihji,"G.C.I.E., Maharaja of (! ndal. 

1.024 

206,840 

Jafrabad, 

His Huhness Nawab Sidi Mnhoii adkbsn, 
Nawab Saheb of Jafiabud and Janjira 
(minor). 

63 

12,092 

Wankaner 

Caidain His IPghness Maharaja Shri Sir 
Amars'nhji, K.C. I.B., Raj Saheb of 
Wankaner. 

417 

44,307 

Talitaiia . 

Thakore Saheb Shri Sir BHhadm>inhj’, 
K.C. I E., Thakore Saheb of Pulitana. 

289 

02,150 

Dhrol . 

Tl akoro Saheb Shri Baulatsinhji, Thakore 
Sahob of Dhrol. 

2}- 3 

27,667 

Limbdi . 

Thakore Saheb Shri Sir Paula ts-nhji, K.C.S. I., 
K.C.T.E., Thakore Saheb of Idinlkii. 

344 

40,084 

Rajkot . 

Thakore Saheb Shri Dharniendraeinhji, 
Tliakorc Sahob of Rajkot. 

282 

76,566 

Wadhwan 

Thakore Saheb Shri Jeniwarsinliji, lhakoro 
Saheb of Wadhwan. 

243 

42,614 

Vijajnagar 

Rao Sliri Hamireinhji, Rao of MJaynagar. 

135 

5,858 


Wilberforce-Bell (Capt. H.), The History ot Kathiawar. Lond«*n, 1916. 

The RulinK Princes, Chiefs and Leading Personages in the Western India States Agency 
1st Edition. Rajkot, 1928. 
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THE SXfiAITS; SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Coveimm^nt, 

HaJnya <-^Tke Straits SsUlementa, a Crpwn Colony, comprise the Settle- 
iiapn.tof Siogaporq (including the Cocos Islands, Christmas Island), Penung 
(ii^ciudrng Province Wellesley and the Bindings), Malacca and Labana. 
Malf^cca, one of the oldest European settlements in the East, was occupied by the 
Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1611, and held by them till 1641, when it 
passed into the possession of the Dutch, remaining in the hands of the Dutch 
till 1796 when it was captured by the English. It was restored (under the 
l^reiity of Vienna) to the Dutch in 181 being finally retroceded to the East 
India Company in 1824. Penang (Prince of Wales’ Island) was the fiiat British 
Siattlement in the Malay Peninsula, being ceded by the Sultan of Kedah to the 
East India Company in 1786, Province Wellesley being added in 1800. The 
early history of Singapore is obscure ; in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
it occupied a position of independence and importance till destroyed by the 
Javanese about 1377, after which date it remained almost uninhabited until 
1819, when Sir Stamford Raffles founded the trading settlement which is 
now the free port and city of Singapore. The original lease of the site of a 
factory to Raffle.s, on behalf of the East India Company, by the Sultan of 
Johore, and the Temenggong, Chief of Singapore, was followed in 1824 by a 
Treaty ceding the entire Island in perpetuity to the Company. In 1826, the 
three Setthments were incorporated under one Government as an Indian 
Presidency with headquarters at Penang. In 1830, the Settlenienis were 
incori>orated iindtir the Presidency of Benual, headquarters being transferred 
in 1886 to Singapore. On April 1, 1867, the Seitlemeuts were transfei i>d from 
the control of the Indian Government to that of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The Cocos Islands in 1868, Christmas Island in 1889, and the 
former Colony of Labuan in 1905, were brought under the control of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, being incorporated in the Cohmy, in 
the Settlement of Singapore in 1900, 1903 and 1907 respectively. Labuan 
was constituted a separate settlement in 1912. 

The administration of the Colony is in the hands of a Governor, aided by 
an Executive Council, composed of the General Officer commanding the 
Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillors of Penang and 
Malacca, the Attorney-General, and the Treasurer, official members nominated 
by the Governor, at present three in number, and three unofficial members. 
There is a Legislative Council, presided over by the Governor, consisting of 
the Gen^eral Officer commanding the Troops, twelve other official members, 
and thirteen unofficial, eleven of tfie latter nominated and two. elected by 
the Chamber of Commerce at Singapore and Penang. The municipalities 
of Singapore, Georgetown (I’enang), and Halscca are administered by 
Mupieipal Commissioners appointed by the Governor. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements is also Oommmioner for 

the Malay States and the Bornean Stale of Brunei, and British Agent for 
the States of North Borneo and Sarawak.. 

Governor . — Sir Cecil dementi^ G.C.M.G. (February, 1980). 

Colonial Secretary. — A. Caldecott^ C.M.G., 0. B.E. (1933). 

Area and Population. 

The tqt^ area of the Colony, with dependencies, is 1,631 sq. miles. 
Singapore is an island about twenty-seven miles long by fourteen wide, 
with an area of 220 square miles, separated from the southern ex- 
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tjemity of the Malay Peninaula by a strait three-quarters of a mile in 
width. A number of small islands adjacent form part of the Settlement. 
The seat of government is the town of Singapore, at the sonth-easterti 
point of the island. Penang is an island of 110 square miles, off the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, at the northern entrance of the Straitfe 
of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, distant about two 
miles, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory fonning part of the 
Settlement of Penang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty-five miles along the coast, including ten miles of territory to the 
south of the Krian ; total area 280 square miles. The capital of Penang 
is Oeorge Town. Off the coast of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together with a strip of the mainland, is British terTitor>% the whole 
being known as the Dindings. The Settlement of Malacca, with a capital 
town of the same name, is on the west coast of the peninsula between 
Singapore and Penang — about 110 miles from the former and 240 from the 
latter ; it is a strip of territory 42 miles in length, and from eight to 
26 miles in breadth, with an area of 640 square miles. Population of 
Malacca town (1932) is 38,042. 

The population, according to the censuaof 1931, inclusive of the garrison, 
was 1,114,015 (671,080 males and 442,935 females). 

The population of the Straits Settlements as estimated at June 30, 
1933, was estimated to be as follows : — 


Settlement or 
Province 

Malays 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Chinese 

Indians 

Others 1 

Total 

Sincapore Island . 

07,050 

7,611 

7,051 

883,617 

40,991 

8, ’80 

614,500 

Penang Island 

40,897 

1,261 

2,102 

113,918 

22,016 

1,^34 

182,613 

Province Wellesley 

72,684 

215 

275 

41,407 

20,125 

681 

135,287 

llinding.s 

7,855 

20 

16 

i 0,286 

3 , 8:4 

79 

18,130 

Malacca 

99,070 

S">6 

2,070 

f0.059 

18,757 

630 

180,892 

Icibuan 

6;048 

21 

36 

2,091 

139 

07 

7,405 

Christmas Island ’ 

83 

22 

— 

579 

57 


741 

Cocos Island * 

1,087 

23 


29 

3 

“ 1 

1,142 

Total — Straits 

Settlement 

21)3,774 

9,409 

11,550 

607,984 

106,502 

11.371 

1,010,710 


' Population as at December 31, 1932. 
* Population as at Census, 1931. 


Births and deaths for 1932 : — 


- 

Singapore 

FeUang 

Dindings 

Province 

Wellesley 

Malacca 

Labuan 

Total 

Births . 1 

20,762 

6,782 

587 

6,389 

7,309 

^ 277 

41,106 

Deaths . , 

11,840 

4,941 

359 

i 3,145 

! 4.048 

208 1 

24,541 


In 1932 there was an excess of departures over arrivals of Chinese, 
Javanese and iJouthfirn Indian labourers amounting to 195,347. 


Ednoation. 

Thdro is au Education Board consisting of official and unoflBcial 
members, and ptovision e^xists for an Education Rate. Vernacular instruc- 
fdon is provided in the Malay language ftee of change, and attendance is 
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compulsory for Malays. Instruction in English for all nationalities is pro- 
vided in Government and numerous aided schools, and fees are charged. 
All the Government schools are unsectarian. There is a reformatory in 
Singapore for juvenile offenders and vagrants, where industrial instruction 
is provided. 

The numbers of schools and scholars in 1932 were as follows ; — 


Government English schools (boys and girls) . 
Grant-in-aid English schools (boys and girls) 
Government Vernacular schools (boys and girls) 
Grant-in-aid Vernacular schools (boys and girls) 


Total 


i No. of 

Eurol- 

Attend- 

i Schools 

ment 

ance 

j 

. 1 2:> 

10,270 

0,783 

. 1 30 

16,102 

15,307 

. ! 21G 

23,657 

22,340 

70 

7,144 

6,065 

. 1 3^1 

57,182 

54,104 


In Singapoie are Raflles College, forntally opened in 1929, giving a 
higher education of a University standard in arts and science, and King 
Edward VII. College of Medicine. 


Justice and Crime. 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English and 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council as are applicable to the colony. The 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there is 
a Civil Procedure Code based on the English Judicature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds assizes at Singapore and Penang every two 
months, and quarterly at Malacca, civil sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. The Supreme Court is composed 
of the Chief Justice and three or more Puisne Judges. It is a Court of 
Record, and exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction, in each case both 
original and appellate. When exercising appellate civil jurisdiction, the 
Court is styled the (.’oiirt of Appeal. An appeal may li(' from the Court of 
Appeal to the Privy Council. 

There are, besides, district courts, police courts and marine magistrates* 
courts. Police force, actual strength 4,109 in 1932. 


Finance. 

Public revenue and expenditure for six years (1 dollar = 2.v. 4d) : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Kxpeiiditiiii* 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1027 

1028 
1929 

£ 

4,386,900 

4,444,092 

6,403,634 

£ 

4,679,548 

4,084,221 

4,166,400 

1930 

1931 1 

1932 1 

£ 

3,780,969 , 

3,103,512 

5,108,034 

1 ^ 

1 4,598,036 

5,460,290 
3,989,590 


The chief items of revenue for 1932 were : licences, excise, and 
internal revenue not otherwise classified, 2,194,663^. ; posts and telegraphs, 
252,124/.; fees of court or office, payments for specific services, and reim- 
bursements in aid, 135,067/.; rents of Government property, 194,945/.; 
interest, 717,255/. Chief items of expenditure : military expenditure, 
503,624/. ; civil service, 85,426/. ; marine, 69,892/. ; police, 370,566/. ; 
general clerical service, 130,593/. ; hospitals and dispensaries* 251,636/. ; 
medical, 56,096/. ; education, 260,642/. ; post office, 199,879/. ; Govern- 
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ment monopolies, 1 43,688i. ; public works, 885,618Z. ; pensions, 237,962/.; 
miscellaneous services, 291,6217. 

Estimated revenue for 1934, 3,273,9467.; expenditure, 3,90.5,3027. 

The debt on December 31, 1932, amounted to 18,027,0207., including 
6,913,3527. borrowed for public works ; 9,355,0007. War Loans ; and 
1,758,6687. loan lent to Federated Malay States Goverunient. 


Commerce. 

The trade of the Colony of tlie Straits Settlements is not now separately 
distinguished ; the foreign trade of British Malaya which includes the 
Colony, the Federated Malay States and the States of Joliore, Kedah, Perils, 
Kelantau and Trenggaiiu passes principally through the two free ports of 
Singapore aud Penang in the Colony and of Port Swettenham in the F.M.S. 

Rubber, coconuts, rice, pineap[des, tobacco and fruit are the principal 
agricultural products. 

The output of rubber amounted in 1932 to 417,137 tons. 

The principal imports comprise foodstuDs, clothing and machinery; the 
chief exports, raw materials and articles partly manufactured. There is an 
important transit trade in the ports of Singapore aud Penang. 

The following shows the total values of Malayan trade for five years : — 


Yrs 

Iiiipu: U 

From 

TT C 

FruiJi 

Colonies 

1 Kru/u 
, Foreign , 

Total 


U , K . 

cXC. 

Countries 



£1,000 

£1,000 

1 £1,000 1 

£1,000 

1928 

10,822 

20,922 

^ 0»,S65 1 

102,602 

1929 

10,718 

19,090 

i 00,980 1 

102,803 

1930 

11,414 

14,350 

1 50,029 ! 

82,390 

1931 

7,244 I 

8,204 

I 37,449 i 

52,897 

1932 

6,420 

7,829 

29, /02 ! 

43.957 


K.vport.s (inclufling re-exports) 



lo 

To 1 


To U.K. 

! Colonies, 
&c. 

Foreign j 
Countries j 

Total 

, £1,0(0 

! £1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

i 11,485 

i 12,929 

74,989 

99,403 

' 15,515 

, 12,402 

80,051 

107,968 

9,380 

: 12,191 

55,156 

76,727 

5,200 

1 0.280 

35,295 

46,835 

i 4,205 

! 0,998 

26,627 

1 37,730 


1 


The values of the principal imports and exports in 1932 were as 
follows: — 


Imports 

19.32 

Exports 

1932 


£1,000 


£1,000 

Rice 

4,624 

Para Rubber . 

9,077 

Rubber .... 

1,142 

I’lri 

6,497 

Motor Spirit 

6,486 

Motor Spirit . 

6,449 

Cigarettes .... 

1,240 

Copra .... 

2,284 

Colton Piece Goods . 

2,1*66 

Rice .... 

1,477 

Machinery .... 

604 

Pepper .... 

769 

Pepper .... 

764 

Fish, Dried aud .Salted . 

963 

Keroeene .... 

1,487 

Arecanuts 

711 

Milk, Condensed, Sterilised, 


(Jotton Piece Goods 

672 

Evaporated and Thick 


Preserved Pineapples . 

928 

Cream 

922 

1 Rattans .... 

202 

Pish, Dried and Salted 

744 

, Sago .... 

379 

Sugar 

830 

1 


Coal 

519 




The following figures are taken from the British Board of Trade Returns, 
the imports including produce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other eastern 
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pl*oes. trftnshipped at Singapore, which is thu.8 entered as the; piacoi qS 
export : — 


- 

19‘29 j 

1930 1 

1931 

1932 

19S8^» 

1 mporta (consign ments) 
Into U.K. from the 

^ i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Straits 

Exports of British pro- 

11,172.700 

9,127,194 

6,391,218 

3,845,898 

3,574,186 

duce to the Straits 
Exports of foreign and i 
Colonial produce to j 

12,271,821 , 

i 

7,463,932 

4,810,946 

4,725,155 

4,469,888 

the Strajta . . : 

327,353 1 

239,498 

153,873 

108,227 

98,729 


* Provisional figures. 


Xhe principal exports to the United Kingdom in 1932 were tin* 
43d,69V, ; rubber, l,i,67,57‘^. ; preserved pities, 1,051,064/. The principal 
imports from the United Kingdom were: — cotton piece goods, 806,586/.; 
iron and steel manufactures, 643tS02/. ; tobacco, 951,3007. ; machinery, 
242,876/. 

Shipping and Kayigation. 

The total net tonnage of merchant vessels, with cargo and in ballast, 
which entered into and cleared from Malayan waters during 1932 was 
26,596,000, of which 35 per cent, was British, 24 per cent. Dutch, 17 per 
cent. Japanese, and 24 per cent, other nationalities. 

Communications. 

The Straits Settlements at the end of 1982 had 929 miles of metalled 
roads and 130 miles of gravel road, natural road and hill-path. There 
is a railway from Singapore to Woodlands on the Johore Straits, and 
thence across the Johora Causeway to Johore Bahru, The Federated Malay 
States Railway ex^tenda from Parit Buntar in Krian to Prai in Province 
Wellesley, whence are steam ferries to Penang, There is a railway from. 
Malacca toTampin in Negri Sembilan. All the railways have a gauge of 
one metre, and form a part of the Federated Malay States Railway system. 
A continuation through Johore was opened in 1909, and the east coast 
section connecting Pahang with K elan tan and Siam was opened in August, 
1932. 

In 1932, 18,642,125 letters and other articles of correspondence were 
posted, and 18,304,767 delivered. The number of letters sent to China in 
clubbed packets was 1,167,036. Parcels posted numbered 151,278, arrd 
delivered 119,749. 

The Straits Settlements have telegraph and telephone communications 
with, each other, with the Malay States and with foreign countries which 
are important from the point of view of foreign trade. 

There are wireless stations on Singapore Island and Province Wellesley, 
by njeeus of which weather refmrts and other information of importance are 
broadcasted for the benefit of shipping and aircraft services. Wireless iS 
also Uised in case of land line or cable interrviption. 

Money, Weights and Measures, 

Thexe are twenty-seven banks with establishments in the Colony. The 
amount of deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank on December 31, 
1982; was 8,275,460 dollars. 

']^e dollar, value 2^ 4c?., is the standard coin of the Colony, and witht 
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the half-dollar and the British sovereign is legal tender for the paytnent of 
any amount. Subsidiary silver coins are 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces ; nickel 
five cent pieces ; copper cents, half-cents, and quarter-cents. On December 
il, 1982, Government currency notes to the value of 68,496,576 Straits dollart 
were in circulation. 

The measure of length in use in the Settlements is the English yard, 
with its divisions and multiples, and land is measured by the English acre. 
The native terms are, however, still In use. Commercial weights are 

1 Kati = 16 Tahil= Ij^ lbs. avoirdupois 
1 Pikul =100 Kati = 133^ „ 

1 Koyan = 40 Pikul = 5»338J ,, ,, 

The kati of lbs. is known as the Chinese kati. Another weight, known 
as the Malay kati, and still in partial use in Penang, is equal to the weight of 
24 Spanish dollars, or 9,984 grains. This gives 142 628 lbs. as the weight 
of the pikul, and 6,705T43 lbs. as the weight of the koyan. The measures 
of capacity throughout the Colony are the gantang or gaUon, and chupak or 
quart. 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a group of about twenty small coral 
islands. Latitude 12® 6' 8. and Longitude 96® 53' E., 581 miles distant 
from Java Head (S. 56® W.), and 1,161 miles from Singapore (8. 30® W.). 
The largest is 6 miles by J mile. They were declared a British Possession 
in 1857, were placed by Letters Patent of October 13, 1878* under the 
control of the Governor of Ceylon, and by Letters Patent of February Ist, 
1886, under the Governor of the Straits Settlements. In 1903 they were 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the Settlement of 
Singapore. Population on April 1, 1931, 1142 (males, 608 ; females, 634). 
The principal cultivation consists of coconuts, and copra, coconut-oil and 
nuts are exported. In 1902 a station on the Cape-Australia cable i*oute was 
established on Direction Island in the north-eastern part of the group. 

Christmas Island,— lu the Indian Ocean. Latitude lO® 30' S. and 
Longitude 105® 40' E, It lies 223 miles S. 8® E. of Java Head, and 629 
miles N. 79® E. from the Cocos Island. It is of irregular shape, about 
12^ miles long (at the longest point), and about 4| miles wide (at the 
narrowest point). Area about 60 square miles. The climate is healthy. 
Average daily maximum and minimum temperatures 87® F. and 76® F. 
There is a prevalent E.S.E. trade wind. Known to navigators since about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The Island was formally annexed 
onJ^uned, 1888. The Island was placed under the administration of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements in January, 1880. In 1900 it was 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the Settlement 
of Singapore. The Island is administered by a District Officer Who is ft 
member of the Malayan Git;il Service. There is a small force of Sikh 
Police drafted from the Straits Settlements Police Force. All the 
Inhabitants (mainly Chinese and Malays), with the exceptions Of the 
District OflBcet and his staff, are employed by the Christinas Island 
Phosphate Company, Limited, registered in Loudon, which works the 
large natural deposifa of phosphate of lime to which the Is^nd owes its 
importance. In 192K8 a wireless station was installed, and the Island is 
imw in direct oommunication with Singapore. A echool was established ifi 
l^ijUnd a teacher supplied by the Government Population; I> 0 oeTnber SI. 
1982, 741 (ittides, 625 ; adult females, 64 ; children, 62). Expenditure or 
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District Office in 1932, 1,383Z. Imports, 1932, 6,330L, chiefly machinery 
and engineering stores ; exports in 1932 consisted solely of phosphate of 
lime. Tonnage entered and cleared in 1931, 79,454 tons; and in 1932, 
96,474 tons; of the latter 14,860 tons were for British ports, and 81,614 
tons were for Japanese ports. 

The island of Labuan lies about 6 miles from the north-west coast of 
Borneo. It was ceded to Britain in 1846 ; on January 1, 1907, was incor- 
porated with Singapore, and on Deceinher 1, 1912, was created a separate 
Settlement. Area 40 sq. miles ; the estimatc'd population in 1933 was 
7,923, including 23 Europeans, 5,245 Malays, aud 2,416 Cliinese. Capital, 
Victoria, which has about 1,500 inhabitants. Revenue (1932), 95,420 
dollars; expenditure (excluding Government monopolies) (1932), 142,831 
dollars. Shipping entered and cleared, 1932, 264,573 tons. Gross trade 
(1932), 1,112,943 dollars, including foreign trade, 646,500 dollars. 


THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Constitution and Go vernment.— The Federated Malay States of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sernbilan, and Pahang, in the Malay Peninsula, are under 
British protection. The Governor of the Straits Settlements is ex officio 
H.M.’s High Commissioner for these States and for the other Malay States 
in the British sphere (Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu and Perlis). 

High Commissioner. — Sir Cecil CUmentiy G.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary to Government. — M. B. Shelly, M.C.S, (Acting). 

The follow’ing are the Rulers and British Residents of the four States : — 

Ruler of Perak. — H.H. Padnka Sri Sultan Iskaudar Shah, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., ibiii Idris. Resident. — G. E. Cator, M.C.S. 

Ruler of Selangor. — H.H. Sultan Ala'idin Sulaiman Shah, G.C.M.G., 
ibni Al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. Resident. — T. S. Adams, 
M.C.S. 

P>.uler of Negri Semhilan. — H.H. Abdulralirnan ibni Al-Marhum Tuanku 
Muhammad, Yang Di-Pertunn Besar. Resident. — i'u K. Loiidony 

M.C.S. 

Ruler of Pahang , — H.H. Al-Siiltan Abu Bakar Ri’ayatu’d-din Al-Mu’ad- 
dzam Shah, O.M.G., ibni Al-Marhum Al-SiUtan Abdullah. 
Resident. — H. G. R. Leonard, M.C.S. 

In Perak, Selangor, and Snngci Ujong, which State was subsequently 
amalgamated with other States to form the Confederation of Negri Sem- 
bilan, British Residents were appointed in 1874, with a staff of European 
officers whose duty was to aid the Rulers by advice, and to exercise executive 
functions. The supremo authority in each State is vested in the State 
Council, consisting of the Sultan, the Resident, the Secretary to the Resi- 
dent, the principal Malay chiefs and representatives of other communities. 
The policy of the four States is co-ordinated by the Chief Secretary, who is 
the senior Resident executive authority, and by the High Commissioner. 

In 1883 the relations of the Straits Settlements with the States 
on the frontier of Malacca were consolidated. These States were con- 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negri Sernbilan (signifying Nine 
States). In January, 1895, Sungei Ujong (including Jelebu, which had been 
administered by a (Collector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sungei 
Ujong since 1888) and Negri Sernbilan were placed under one Resident ; and in 
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July, 1895, a treaty was signed by which the administrations were amalga- 
mated. The new federation, which retains the ancient name of Negri Sem- 
bilan, comprises the States of Sungei Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, Rembau and five 
smaller States. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang, the control 
of his foreign relations, &c., was surrendered to the British Government. 
Thi.s was followed by a further agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled 
Sultan), under which Pahang was taken under British protection, on the 
same terms as the Protected States on the west coast of the peninsula. 
Pahang is situated on the east coast, within 200 miles by sea from Singapore. 
In July, 1896, the treaty between the four Protected States, Perak, 
Selangor, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan, and the British Government came 
into force by which the administrative federation of these States under a 
Chief Secretary to Government is provided for, and the States agree to furnish 
a contingent of troops for service in the Colony should His Majesty’s 
Government be at war with any foreign nation. 

The laws of each State are contained in enactments passed by the State 
Councils, up to December, 1909, and from that date, in matters common to 
the four States, by the Federal Council ; the State Councils may still legis- 
late in purely State matters. 

The Federal Council was created in 1909 in order to give effect to a desire 
for the joint arrangement of all matters of common interest to the Federation 
or affecting more than one State, and for the proper enactment of all laws 
intended to have force throughout the Federation or more than one State. 
The Fe<leral C<'Uticil, wliich was reconstituted in 1927, consists of the 
High Commissioner as President, the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Federated Malay Stares, the four British Residents, the Legal Adviser, the 
Financial Adviser, the Principal Medical Ofhcer, tfe Controller ot Labour, 
Malaya, the General Mansger for Railways, the L^irector of Education, the 
Oommissioner of Trade and CustomM, the Secretary for ('hineso Affairs, one 
additional otficial member, and twelve unofficial members, who are nominated 
by tlie High Commissioner with the a]»proval of His Majesty the King. 
The Federal Council geiii-rally meets at least three times a year. All federal 
legislation is passed by it, and the estimates of expenditure and revenue 
require its approval. 

Areft- — The areas of these States are approximately : — Perak, 
7,740 sq. niiles; Selangor, 3,160 sq. miles; Negri Sembilan, 2,560 sq. 
miles ; Pahang, 13,970 squ.aro miles ; total, 27,480 sq. miles. 

Population- — Estimated, June, 1932: Perak, 725,215; Selangor, 
499,782; Negri Sembilan, 221,838; Pahang, 176,068 ; total 1,622,903. 
The population consisted of 6,959 Europeans, 4,329 Eurasians, 605,521 
Malays, 666.206 Chinese. 324,796 Indians, and 17,092 others. The decrease 
in the pojmlation since the census 1931 is chiefly due to the repatriation of 
Chinese, Indian and Javanese labourers, as a result of the generd depression 
in trade. The largest town is Kuala Lumpur (in Selangor) with about 
104,032 inhabitants. Births, 1932, 56,171 ; deaths, 29,997. 

Education. — Schools which are either Government, aided by Govern- 
ment, or private, provide facilities f«>r the study of various vernacular 
languages such as Malay, Ctiincse and Tamil, besides that ot English. In 
1932 there were 49 Engli«h schools (86 for boys and 13 for girls), with an 
average enrolment of 12,946 boys and 4,630 girls (1931, 13,646 boys and 
4,663 girls). Of the vernacular schools, there were for the Malays 539 
schools with an average enrolment of 41,116; for the Chinese 844 registered 
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schools with a total enrolment of 19,830; for the Tamila 14 Governmeittt 
schools and 2.14 aided schools with an average enrolment of 8,678 pupils, 
In addition there are Technical Schools, Trade Schools and Evening Classes, 
which are conducted by the Government and which provide vocational and 
industrial education. Exj)enditnre on education (excluding building and 
upkeep of schools) was 373,989/. in 1932. 

Justice and Grime. — The courts in the States are (1) The Supreme 
Court, comprising the Court of a Judge and the Court of Appeal. (2) The 
Court of a Magistrate of the first class. (8) The Court of a Magistrate of the 
second class. (4) The Court of a Kathi and the Court of Assistant Kathi. 
(5) The Court of a Penghulu. The Court of Appeal consists of two or more 
Judges, the Chief Justice being President. There is a final appeal in civil 
matters to the Privy Council, 

The numbHr of cases of serious crime (murder, gang-robbery and robbery) 
reported in 1932 was 307. On December 31, 1932, there were 1,033 
prisoners, as against 1,863 on December 31, 1931. 

The Police Force, with Euro}>ean and Malay officers, consists of an Indian 
and Malay contingent. The strength at the close of 1982 was: Gazetted 
officers, British and Malay, 82 ; British Chief Inspectors and Inspectors, 
27 ; Malay and Asiatic Inspectors, 4,0 : Malay subordinate police officers 
and constables, 2,217 ; Indians, 1,432 ; others, 286 ; total, 4,(>89. 

FiuUUCe* — The revenue of the States in 1932 was 5,112,001/., and, 
expenditure, 6,269,688/. 

Leading items of revenue in 1932 were: — licences, 324,988/. ; customs, 
1,605,992/. ; excise, 637,645/. ; fees of court, 534,786/ ; lands and 
mines, 468,730/, ; interest, 383,524/. ; municipal, 324,075/. ; posts and 
telegraphs and telephones, 264,715/.; forests, 74,140/.; light, water and 
power, 340,436/. Ex}»enditure— police, 380,344/. ; medical, 514,612/, ; 
education, 260,473/. ; postsand telegraphs, 262,822/, ; municipal, 327,384/. ; 
public works, 726,176/. ; other departments, 1,980,687/. ; charges account 
public debt, 806,565/.; miscellaneous services, 178, 111/. ; pensions, 716,843/. 
Public debt on December 31, 1932, 11,221,667/. 

Production* — The staple products are coconuts, rice, rubber, tapioca, 
palm oil and pioeapples. The chief in<lu8trial enterprises are the cultiva- 
tion of rubber, and the mining of tin. The Krian irrigation works in Perak 
irrigate 70,000 acres of rice (padi) land and supply drinking water to the 
district. The canal is 21 miles long with 16^ miles of branches and 188^ 
miles of distrihutory channels. The forests produce many excellent timbers, 
which axe finding an increasing market in Europe, besides gutta-percha, 
gums, oils, resins, and canes. In 1932 the total quantity of timber of 
all kinds taken from the forests, on which payment was made, was 
12,673,000 cubic feet, in addition to a large quantity used free of royalty 
by the native Malay population. In 1932 the tin export amounted to 27,091 
tons, and in 1931 to 61,250 tons. In 1932. 29,296 ounces of gold, and in 
1931, 29,462 ounces were produced in the Federated Malay States. Besides 
gold and tin, many minerals are found, including lead, iron, copper, arsenic, 
manganese, wolfram, scheelite, plumbago, silver, zinc, and coal, of which 
only coal, iron, arnenic, wollram and scheelite have been found in workable 
form. The exports of tungsten ore in 1932 were 302 tons. The labour 
force engaged in mining at the end of 1932 was 44,456. 

Conuxtorce* — The trade (excluding bullion and specie) was as follows 
in 1932, with total for 1931 
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- 

Perak 

Selangor 

Negri 

Semlnlan 

Pahang 

Total 

1042 

Total 

1031 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . . 

Ei]'orts,iii-4 

2,877,400 1 

4,443,320 

741,770 

230,370 

1 8,298,878 

! 12,800,046 

cluditjg lie- !- 
exj)ort8 1 

• 1 , 843,102 , 

:3, 700, 235 

i 1,145,880 

1 

33t;,332 

1 10 , 11 . 5,000 

14,403,325 


Chief imports, 1932: Rioe, 1,637,233Z. ; wheat flour, 1]5,875Z. ; feeding 
stuffs for animals, 146,725Z. ; live animals for food, 122,461/, ; milk con- 
densed, sweetened and uiisweetened, 240,994/. ; sugar, 198,476/. ; tolwicco, 
cigars and cigarettes, 484,063/. ; s])irits, wines and malted liquors, &c., 
139,557/.; iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 258,739/. ; machinery, 
183,578/. ; cotton yarn and manufactures (inchidiiig cotton ])it‘ce goods), 
430,073/. ; kcmsine, 280,775/. ; motor s])irit, 637,419/. ; lubricating oil, 
112,971/. ; motor vehicles (passenger and commercial), 35,69.5/. Chief ex- 
ports (excluding re-ex])orts) Para rubber, 1982. 234,769 tons, 4,350,386/. 
(1931, 243,886 tons, 6.307,058/.); copra, 1932. 831,155?. (1931, 642,190/.); 
palm oil, 1932, 6,850 tons, 117,452/. (1931, 4,177 tons, 110,677/.); tin and 
tin-ore, 1932, 3,655,967/. (1931, 6,965,750/.); timber, 1932, 30,836/. (1931, 
42,911/.) ; hides, 1932. 7,434/. (1931, 7,491/.). 

Trade with United Kingitom : imports, 1933, 874,801/. (1932, 927,991/.). 
Exports, 1933, 1,060,408/ (1932, 931.416/.). 

Bullion and specie imported in 1932, 7/. ; exported 1932, 119,172/. 

Shi]>ping, 1932. — The total number of vessels, exclusive of native craft, 
entered and cleared at tlie various ports of tlie Federated Malay States was 
14,740 with a tonnage of 7.025,060. The number of native craft entered 
and cleared during the year was 20,895 wdth an aggregate tonnage of 
379,476. 

CommUIlications. — The total mileage of roads on December 31, 1932, 
W'as 2,866 miles, of wliicli 1,935 miles or 67’5 })er cent, were bituminously 
treated. In ad(lirion, there were 152 miles of uninetalled roads and 1,644 
miles of bridle-paths. 

The Govcriinicnt has made, purcliased, or leased, the railway systems of 
the whole peninsula south of the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singa])orG Island. It has IcasiKl the Johore State Ejiilway (121 miles) 
extending from Johore Bahru at the southern extremity of the Peninsula and 
opposite Siiiga})ore, to Uemas on the l)ouu«lary beLwteii Johore and the 
Federated Malay States. At Gemas the line branches into the West Coast 
and the Fast Coast Lim s ; the West Coast Line runs nortli-north- west 
through Negri Semhilan, Malacca, Selangor, Perak and Province AVellesley 
to Prai — the ]Mnt opposite Peuajig Harbour — 488 miles frmn Singapore, 
From Bukit Mertajam near Prai ttie line proceeds northwards tlirough the 
Uufederated States of Kodak and Perlis, to the Siamese frontier station of 
Padang Besar, 580 miles from Singajiore, Througli trallic with the Royal 
State Railways of Siam was o]>enetl on July 1, 1918, tJie distance between 
Singapore and Bangkok being 1, 195 miles. Tbrougli services are in opera- 
tion between Pctiaiig ami Bangkok, the journey occupying 26 hours. 

The East Coast Line juoceeds northward irom Germis through Negri 
Sembihm, Pahang and Kelautan to Tiimpat on the north-east coast of the 
Unfederated Malay State of K elan tan, 328 miles from Gemas. 

Through working betw^eeii the Federated Malay States and Kelautan via 
the Royal State Railways of Siam commenced on November 1, 1921, and via 
the East Coast Railway on September 6, 1931. 
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An extension from Paair Mas in Kelantan rims in a westerly direction for 
11^ miles to the Golok River at the Siamese boundary, where it joins the 
Siamese line running to Haad Yai Junction, on the main Bangkok-Penang 
line. Branch lines connect the main line with the ports on the west coast at 
Malacca, Port Dickson, Port Swettenham, Teluk Anson Wharf and Port 
Weld. 

A causeway carrying two lines of rails and a roadway has been built 
across the Johore Strait, connecting the island of Singapore with the 
Peninsula. 

The line is of metre gauge. On the mail trains on the West Coast main 
line there are sleeping saloons and restaurant cars, and on the East Coast 
Line sleeping saloons run from Tninpat to Singapore and vice-versa on the 
through weekly express. 

The total route mileage open for traffic is 1,067 miles. 

There were, in 1932, 99 post offices and 69 other places for postal business. 
In that year 29,148,200 postal packets (registered letters, 996,495, and 
})arcels, 184,306) were received and delivered. In 1932 there were 3,192 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines, and 26,222 miles of overhead wire, 
of which 22,783 were telephone wires. In addition there were 176 miles of 
underground cables containing 15,899 miles of wire single line. The net 
revenue collected by the department amounted to 264,715^., and expenditure 
282, 546^. Savings Banks : 47,380 depositors and 536,318Z. deposits on 
December 31, 1932. 

Money, &C- — The current money consists of Straits Settlements 
dollars with subsidiary .silver and copper coins. In February, 1906, the 
value of the dollar was fixed at 2$. Ad. or 60 dollars = 71. Currency notes 
and bank notes also circulate, and the .sovereign is legal tender for any 
amount at the above rate. Weigh t.s and measures (as well as currency) are 
the same as those as in the Straits Settlements. 


THE UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

The Un federated Malay States are five in number, namely, Johore, 
Kedah, Perils, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined by a treaty dated 
December 11, 1885 ; and, by an amendment to this treaty made on May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agreed to accept, and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by an Executive Council, and by a Legislative Council 
consisting of official and unofficial members. 

The rights of suzerainty, protection, administration and control of the 
other four States were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by the Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of March 10, 1909. In all four States the Rulers are assisted 
in the administration by State Councils, and by British Advisers appointed 
by the British Government. v 

In these States the currency, weights and measures are the same as in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. Their trade is almost 
entirely carried on with the Straits Settlements. 

The religion of the Malays is Mohammedanism. 

Johore (area 7,820 square miles, population at mid-year 1932, 489,749, of whom 238,061 
were Malays, 202,205 Chinese, and 43,842 Indiaiis) lies at the southern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula. Births registered (1932), 18,379 ; deaths, 9,502. There were (1932) 6 
English Government schools and 115 (loverninent vernacular schools. 

Revenue (1932), 11,518,363 dollars (from Customs, 3,030,484 dollars, land 2,199,969, 
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licences 2,327,740); expenditure, 11,383,156 dollars. Imports (1032), 21,809,020 dollars 
(animals, food, drink and tobacco, 11,258,332; raw materials and articles mainly un- 
manufactured, 1,066,849; articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 9,264,802; coin and 
bullion, 500 ; sundries, 219,447). Exports, 29,623,458 dollars (rubber, 89,250,867 dollars). 
Rubber output, 86,755 tons. 

At the end of 1932, 782 miles of metalled road had been constructed. The railway 
from Penang to Singapore traverses Johore for a distance of 121 miles. The Johore 
section has been leased to the Federated Malay States Government for a term of 
years. Rubber estates are situated on either side along practically the whole length, 
and thus, with the help of roads and navigable rivers, good communication is available. 
A causeway across the Straits of Johore and connecting Johore with the island of 
Singapore was opened to railway trafilc in October, 1923, and to vehicular ti-afUe in June, 
1924. 

An efficient medical service and thirteen public hospitals are tnaintaiued by the 
Government, Police force, end of 1932, 1,329. 

The Postal revenue (1932) was 241,602 dollars. Letters, pa]>ers and parcels dealt 
with numhered 3,160,219. 

Ruler . — His Highness Sir Ibrahim, Q.C.M.O., K.B.E. 

General AdvUer.—li. O. Winsiedt, C.M.G. (S. W. Jonn, M.C.S., acting). 

Kedah, on the west coast of the Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley and Perak, 
has an area of 8,640 square miles. The population (estimated mid-year 1932) is 423,074, of 
whom 291,021 are Malays, 73,667 Chinese, 43,590 Indians, 379 Europeans, 108 Eurasians, 
and 13.709 other races. The capital is Alor Star on the Kedah River, about 70 miles 
from Penang by sea, and 59 by rail or road. Owing to the 8ultai\’s ill-health, the head 
of the Government is the Regent. There are (1932) 49 Europeans iu the Government service. 
The p dice force had a strength (May, 1932) of 768 tnen (principally Malays). There 
were in May, 1932, 89 Government schools (about 11,648 pupils), 15 telegraph offices, 
and 20 post offices. A telephone system extends throughout the SUte, the wire mileage 
in 1932 being 2,268. The railway connecting the Federated Malay States and Siam 
passes through the State. A metalled road (26 miles) connects Alor Star with Perlis, 
and (29 miles) with the Senggora frontier (Siam),; and a meUlled road (44 miles) connecUs it 
with Province Wellesley. Another metalled road (7 miles) connects Baling with Upper 
Perak in one direction and with Province Wellesley in the opposite direction. The total 
mileage of nietalle<l road (1932) is 392. 225 miles of canal w. re maintained in May, 1932. 

The revenue of the State for the year 1932-33 (Mohammedan year .\.h. 1351) was 4,983,345 
dollars, including Customs, 1,644,641 ; lands, 866,500 ; and land sales, 71.339 <lollars; and 
the expenditure, 5,069,401 dollars. Public debt, May, lt»33, nil. The princii>al ]»roduce of 
North Kedah is rice. Tliore are rubber (export, 1932, 39,924 ton.s), coconut, and tapioca 
estates in South Kedah. Several steamers ply between Penang and the various ports of 
Kedah. Kedah internal trade (1931-32): imports, 7,106,622 dollars; exports, 11,922,837 
dollars. Postal and telegraph revenue, 1932-33. 13(i.l41 dollars ; expenditure, 204,068 
dollars. Postal articles dealt with ninubored 2,678,455. 

Ruler.— H.H. Sultan Sir AMul Hamid nallin Shah, K.C.M.G., ibni Ahnerhum Sultan 
Ahmad Tajudin Mukarrain Shah (succee<led in 1881). 

li.H. Tunku Ibrahim, C.M.G. , C.V.O. 

British Adviser.— J. D. Hall, M.C.S. 

PerliSi on the west coast of the Peninsula and north of Kedah, has an area of al)out 
310 square miles and a population (estmiaied mid -year 1932) of 48,97 o. Malays 
nnnibered 40,128 of the population, Chinese 6,036, Indians 824, and other races 1,982. 
Police force (1932) 65 N.C.O.’s and men. 19 boys’ jind 4 girls' schools were maintained in 
1932 with about 1,965 pupils. The j)rincipnl products an rubber, rice, tin, and coconuts. 
There are guauo deposits. There aro 36^ miles of metnlled roads and 2tiJ miles of 
paths and gravelled mads in the State. The revenue for a.h. 1350 (1931-32) was 407,145 
dollars (customs 180,877), and the expenditure 421,764 dollars. Public debt, 1932, nil. 

Rul^r.— H.H. RajaSyed Alwi, C.B.K., C.M.G. 

British Adviser.— O. E. Vcnablis, M.C.S. 

KelantaOi on the oast c<iast of the Peninsula, has an area estimated at 5,720 square 
miles and a population (estimated mid-year 1932) of 864,923, including 16,505 Chinese. 
Kota Bharu, the capital, has a population of about 14,699. There are 63 Government 
elementary schools in the State. The High Court, the Central Court, and the Small Conrt 
are at Kota Bharu, and there are District Courts at Kuala Krai, Pasir Puteh, Pasir Mas, 
and Tumpat respectively. Police force, 1982, 831. The revenue of the State in 1932 
amounted to 1,677,983 dollars (licences, Ac., 3.31,21.3 dollars; customs and excise, 529,916 
dollars; land revenue, 504,881 dollars), and the expenditure to 1,664,051 dollars. Public 
debt (1982) 5,464,255 dollars. 

The chief industry is agriculture. About 297,109 acres were under cultivation in 1932. 
Chief products : rice (141,880 acres), coconuts (57,271 acres), rubber (92,889 acres); oil 
palm (600 acres). Pepper, tai)ioca, sugar-cane, and maite are grown in smaller quantities 
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for local consuiiiptioD. The jungle which covers a large part of the State proilin es some 
serviceahle timber, resin and rattans and baruboos. Tl»e State supports cattle (lt5,125 
in 193*2), bnrt'nloes (86,494 in 1982), sheep, goats, and )K)nltry. Nmnerous estates are 
owned by British companies. Mineral resources are said to comprise gold, galena, and 
tin, but the existence of these metals in jmyable quantities has not been proved. The 
principal manufacturing industries are silk-weaving, VK»at. building, an«f brick-making. In 
19S2, total exports, 2,428,196 dollars; total import.^, 8,101,826 dolhii's (1931, 2,851,079 
and 2,977,158 dollars respectively). Chief exports, 1932: Imiel huts, 107,392 dollars; 
fiah, 89,249 dollars; copra. 300,658 dollars: )>fira rubber, 781,228 dollars. Chief 
imports, 1932: tlsh. 15,926 dollars; rice, 228,145 dollars; wheat and flour, 59,620 
dollars; milk, 148,898 dollars ; sugar, 64,8*20 dollars ; tobacext, 462,01 9 dollar's ; petro- 
leum, 139,474 dollai-s : t<'xtiles (all kinds), .821,067 d<»llars; timber, 28,949 dollars ; cement, 
*25,890 dollars; machine! y and metal goods, 23,257 dollars; inotor vehitdts, 31,405 
dollars; drugs and medicines, 82,227 dollars ; Ixmzme, 158.07:t dollars. 

Tonnage of steamships inwards and outwanJs, 1932, 122,886 tons. 91,000 fishing and 
other boats are registererl. There is regular steamsiiip commuuicatinn witli Bangkok and 
Singapore, The jiriiicij.al road.s are flie Kola Bharu-l':isir Buteh rf»ad and tlie trunk 
road from Kota Biiaru to Kuaia Kraq and there are oti’ers extending a few miles from 
Kota Bharu. Through road comimmicalion has now been est;ih! islied between Kola 
Bharu and Kuala Treng-,anu, the cajiital of that State, a di.siaiicu ..f about 103 miles. 
The metalling of these roads is not yet completed. Coinmnuieation inland is by the 
rivers. There is railway comumni -atiuu between Tumpat(ontUe coast) and Kuala Gris 
(81 miles inland). There is also a line to the Siamese border, on which a daily service is 
run in connection with the Siamese traiios to the Kcilab boundary, and thence with the 
Kedah service to Peiiaug and tl'C Federated Malay Blates. Kola Bharu is in direct 
telegraphic comniunication with Bangkok and Penang (via Siam), and pos.sesses a limited 
telephone service. There were (1932) 6 post offices and 10 sub-post offices in the State. 

Jiulcr.— II. n. Sultan Sir Ismail ihni Almarhiim Sultan Mohamed, IV, K.C.M.G. 

British Adviser.— A. C. lUiktr, M.C.S. (aciiug). 

TrengganU, with an area of about 5,050 square miles, and a population (1932) 
of 180,797, lies on the east coast between Pahang and Kelantan. The capital is Kuala 
Trengganu, with a population of 13,953. There are 21 Mnlay and Arabic vemaeular 
EChools (2,149 pupils enrolled in 1932, average attendance 1,729, teachers 66), 1 
Government English school (97 pupils) and 3 ChineHc schools (248 jmjnls. teachers 10). 
Police force 299 in 1982. There are 145 miles of road in use, and a 66 mile trxink road 
connecting Kuala Trengganu with Kelantan has been completed and opened to traffic. 
There are live post offices and 8 Postal Acenoic': in the Sfato. There is telegraphie 
communication witii other juirta of Malaya. There are no railways, except 3 light 
railway.^ on mines, and communication with the int»‘rior is hy rivers and good native 
paths. Steamers connect regularly with Singapore and Bangkok, and locally-built motor- 
boats maintain passenger services along the Trengganu coast. The industries are similar 
to those of Kelantan, and the country is of the sauie general charactoi . 

Revenue (1932), 986,901 dollars, and expenditure. 1,115,584 dollars. Exports in 1932 
totalled 8.905,825 dollars. Imjmrts in 1032 totalled 3,689 970 dollars. Debt (1932), 
8,986,485 dollars. Chief exports : Dried fish, 855.059 <lollars ; para rubber, 277,160 dollars ; 
tin ore, 444,016 dollars; hiematite, 855,83'.' dollars; copra, 88.168 dollars; arecanuts, 
111,805 dollars; and manganese, 73,824 dollsrs. I he values ofiinpoiLs under the various 
main heads were : animals, food, drink and tobacco, 2,035,461 dulhirs ; raw materials and 
articles mainly unmanufactuied, 199,784 dollars ; articles wholly or iiminly manufactured, 
862,888 dollars ; coin and bullion, 790 dolIaJ.s ; sundries, ‘29,892 dollars. 

Ruler.— U.U. Sir Sulalinan Badaru'l-’alam Shah, K.C.M.G, He Is as.sistcd by a State 
Council. 

British Adviser. — N. R. Jarrell, M.C.S. (acting). 

Books of Reference concerning* British Malaya. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Blue Book for the Straits Settlements. Annual. Singapore. 

Annual Departmental Reports on the Federated Malay States. London. 

Manual uf Sfatistics of tlie Federat.ed Malay States. London. 

Annnal Report on tlie Cocos Islands. London. 

Report of the Foi eign Trade. Annual. Singapore. 

Malayan Forest Records. Kuala Lunipnr. 

Andrews (C. W.), A Monograt'h on Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). London, 1900. 

Bmdler i R ), Economic Conditions in Malaya. 1931. 

German (R. L. ), Handbook to British Malaya. Malayan Information Agency, 1930, 
(Ashley), The Malay Peninsula, London, 1928. 

Jffarriton (C. W.), Illustrated Guide to the Federated Malav Btates. London, 1920. 

Hubback (f. R.), Report of the Wild Life Commission of Malaya, 1932. 
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(C. P.), Historical Geography of tbe British Colonies. ‘2nd od. VoU I. Oxford, 

1906. 

Mills (L. A.), British Mulava, 1824-18G7. Singapore and London, 190 (], 

Rohimon (H. C.), Toe Bit'Ib of the Malay Pi-n»TiMila, Pts. I and 11, London, 1.928. 
Schd>esfa (P.), Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya. London, 1929. 

(Sir F.), Britisli Malava. Ijonrtori, 1929. 

Sj/dnrjj (B, J. H,), Malay I.aiid. London. 1926. 

T(‘rrf/l(A. K ;i B.), .Malayan i.ogislatioii and its Fiitnre. Londo)i, 1932, 

IVhee/cr {fj. li.), I'he Modern Malay. London, 1928. 

Wilkinson (It. J.) fedit(“d )>>•], I'apers on Malay Subjects. Parts 1 — 12. Kuala Lnmpur, 
F.M.S. - Malay Beliefs. Leiden. 

(it, O.), Malaya. London, 1023. — Shaman, Saiva ami Sr.ti. London, 1028. 


MANDATED TERKITORY IN ASIA. 

PALESTINE. 

Thk natnial and historic bounrlarics of Palestine run from the def^ert on 
the east, alono the slopes of Mount Hermon over to the Litani on the west, 
where the L'‘l)aiion and Anti-Lehanon first hrcalc into a series of elevated 
plateaux, and thence over to the Mediterranean coast, and. on the south 
from the Gulf of Akaha across tlie Desert of Sinai. 

For the present political boundaries, see The vS i'A'I'ESMAm’s Year Book, 
1928, p. 18r>. 

Government. — After its conquest in 1917-18, by the British Forohs, 
the country remained unde.r British Military Administration till July 1, 1920, 
when a Civil Administration Avas set up. 

High Commistiioner and Commander- in- Chief. — Lieut. -General Sir Arthur 
Grenfell ]Vauehope,Ci.Q.l\.Cr.^ K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O. (Appointed Nov. 12, 
1931.) 

CliU'f Secrcfarif. — John Ilathorn Hall, D. S.O., M.C. (Appointed June 1, 
1933.) 

The country is administered hy Great Britain under a Mandate, which 
was confirtned by the Council of the League of Nations on July 24, 1922, 
and came olHcially into force on September 29, 1923. This enibodies 
the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, to the effect that ‘ His 
Majesty’s Oovoniment view with favour tho establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate tbe aehievoinent of that object, it being clearly understood rhat 
nothing shall bo done which may prejudice the civil and religions rights of 
existing noii-Jewisli communities in Palestine, or the rights and |:)olitical 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

Coy}sti(ntion . — On Se]'t«nil>e.r 1, 1922, a new oonslitution was pronmlgated. It provides 
for the appointment of a Hi^h Coinmissiuner and Ci>inniander-in-Cliief aiui an Executive 
Council. 

A Jjegialative Council will replace the Advisory Council and liavo authority to pass 
such Ordinances as may be lu-ceM.sarv for the peac»', order, and good goverumeut of 
Palestine, provided (11 that no Ordinance .shall restrict complete fn odom of conscience and 
tho free exercise of all forms of worsliip, save in so far as is required for the maintenance 
of public order and morals, or tend to diauriminaie in any wav l>etween the inha'« stants 
of Palestine on the grtjuud of race, religion, or laugiuige ; (2) that no Ordinance shall 
take effect until either the High Commissioner or Hi.s Majesty has assented thereto: 
(8) that tlie High Conitnissioner may re.serve any Ordinance for tlie signification of His 
Majastybs pleasure, and shall so reserve any Onlinance which conccnis matters dealt with 
spocitlcnUy by tho provisivms of the Maiidate ; and (4) tliat lli« Majesty may disallow any 
Ordinance to which the lligli Commissioner may have assented within ojie yeAv of the date 
of the High Comni1.s.«d oner’s assent. 

In exercise of the powers vested in him by the ralesilne (Amendment) Order in 
Council 1923, tlie High Commissioner has appointed an official Advisory Council coiniiosod 
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of the heads of the principal Government Departments and the District Com mis si oners 
of the three Districts. Owing to the abstention from tiie elections of considerable 
numbers of the Arab inhabitants, the Legislative Council under the new cohstitution 
haw not yet been formed, and the Advisory Council will remain in being until such 
time as the election of a Legislative Council becomes possible. 

All Ordinances are laid before the official Advisory Council and made public, as 
Bills, in the Official Gazette, for at least one month, before promulgation. 

Regulations were made by the High Corn mission er in 1927 for the 
organisation of tlie Jewish population of Palestine a.s a religious community 
and its recognition as such by the Government. The Jewish community 
thus enjoys autonomy for its internal affairs, religious, cultural and com- 
munal, and has power to levy taxes on its members. I'ho organs of the 
community are a Chief llabbinate and local rabbinical ofiice.s, an Elected 
Assembly, a General Council, which is elected by the Assembly and 
represents tlie comnuinity in its dealings with the Government, and local 
committees. A number of Jews have opted out of this community. 

The British Government and Palestine Administration recognise the Jewish 
Agency (consisting both of Zionists and non-Zionists), which in Palestine is 
represented by a local executive, as the Agency of the Jewish people in all 
matters pertaining to the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. 

There is a Moslem Supreme Council to control Moslem religious aflfairs. 

English, Arabic, and Hebrew are the official languages of the country. 

Area and Population. — Pale.stine under British Mandate is about 

10.000 square miles in extent. The population, taken by official census on 
November 18, 1931, was 1,035,154, of whom 759,952 wTre Moslems (73 per 
cent), 175,006 Jews (17 per cent.), 90,607 Christians (8 per cent ), and9,589 
others. The estimated poj»ulation on June 30, 1932, was 1,055,389, in- 
cluding 66,553 nomads and 2,. 507 British Forces. Ignoring these last two 
figures there w'ere 704,624 Moslems, 180,793 Jews, 90,631 Christians and 
10,281 others. 

The country is divided into three districts: Southern (Jaffa), Northern 
(Haifa) and Jerusalem. 

The chief town, Jeru.salem, which had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
and under Turkish rule since 1517, surrendered on December 9, 1917. 
Its population in 1932 was 90,502. The population figures for the other 
principal towns were (1931): Jaffa, 51,366; Tel-Aviv, 46,116 ; Haifa, 50,533 ; 
Gaza, 17,069; Nazareth, 8,719; Nablus, 17,171; Safed, 9,446; Tiberias, 
8,633 ; Hebron, 17,532; Ramleh, 10,417; Bethlehem, 6,817 ; Lydda, 11,249; 
Acre, 7,893. Total recorded immigrants (1933) 29,101, of whom 27,862 were 
Jews. 

There are some 750 Arab villages and a considerable number of Arab 
tribes, and three German Templar (Chri.stian) settlements, Wilhelma, Sarona 
and Neuhardthof, apart from those in the three principal towns. 

The Jewish Settlements number 133 large and small, and are grouped in 
four districts, namely, Judea, Samaria, Lower Galilee and Upper Galilee. 
The total population of these settlements is now about 46,000. More than 
30 of them are built on land belonging to' the Jewish National Fund, which 
was established by the Zionist Organisation for the purpose of acquiring 
land to remain the property of the Jewish people, and were founded with 
the assistance of the Keren Hayesod (Foundation Fund), also created by the 
Zionist Organisation, The total area of the Jewish settlements exceeds 

1.200.000 dunums (4^ dunums equal one acre). The local affairs of the 
smaller Jewish settlements are controlled by Vaadim or Councils elected by 
the male and female residents who own registered holdings or pay taxes. 
The larger villages, Arab and Jewish, are, for internal order and rates, 
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administered by Local Councils, constituted under Ordinance, which exercise 
modified municipal powers. Satisfactory progress is being maintained in 
cadastral survey and in land settlement. 

Births and deaths for recent years are given in the following table : — 


Year 

Estiinatfd l 
Po))alation 
(iu id-year) 

No. of 

Births 

No. of 
Deaths 

Infantile 
Mortality 
(per 1,000 births) 

1929 

816,064 

41,742 

21,634 

ISO -5 

1930 

843,132 

44,587 

19,613 

154-3 

1931 

872, 16S 

46,011 

21,149 

170-1 

1932 

986,329 

43,538 

2 1,9.; 8 

153-2 


‘ Excludes nomad population, estimated at G(3,r>r»3 in 1931 and His Majesty’s Forces. 


Religion. — Jerusalem, being a Holy City for three Faiths, is the seat 
of a number of Prelates and religious bodies. There are three Christian 
Patriarchs, Orthodox, Latin and Armenian having the style of ‘ Beatitude,’^ 
and, in addition to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, a Jacobite and a 
Coptic Bisliop. 

The Moslems have tlie Mufti of Jerusalem, who is President of the 
Moslem Supreme Council, and the Jews have two joint Chief Rabbis, one 
for the Sephardim, the other for the Ashkenazim. These three dignitaries 
have the style of ‘Eminence.’ Jn Nablu.s there is a Samaritan High Priest. 

Rducatioili — The schools under the Arab public system maintained iu 
1932 by the Government numbered 30.5, of whicli 12 had seeondary sections, 
and contained 24,837 scholars, the great majority of whom were Moslems. 
In the Government Training Colleges for teachers there were 71 men and 63 
women students. Technical education is being carried out in some of the 
Government town schools. A Law School exists in Jerusalem, in which 
lectures are given in the three official languages. 

The Christian and Jewish Communities provide, the former to a very large 
extent, and the latter almost entirely, for the education of their own children. 

The Jewish Agency controlled, in 1932, 272 schools attended by 23,911 
pupils with 930 teachers (these were transferred to the General Council 
of the Jews of Palestine at the end of 1932), and other Jewish bodies controlled 
111 schools attended by 11,970 pupils, making a total of 383 Jewish schools 
attended by 35,881 pupils. These institutions include seeondary schools 
in Jerusalem, Tel- Aviv and Haifa, Teachers’ Training Colleges (General, 
Orthodox, Women’s and Kindergarten), Schools of Music iu Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, and Haifa, Agricultural Schools, an Arts and Grafts Institute 
(Bezalel), Evening Classes, and a Technical College at Haifa. 

There were 156 Cliristian Schools, including Orthodox, 27 schools with 
2,504 pupils ; Catholic, 77 schools with 9,229 pupils ; Protestant, 50 
achoola with 4,281 pupils ; miscellaneous, 2 schools with 85 pupils. 

There are also 137 private ^Moslem schools mainly maintained by local 
committees; these ])rovide for about 7,319 children. Two of these schools 
include secondary classes. 

Non-Government schools receive a capitation grant-in-aid from the 
Department of Education. The schools of the Jewush General Council receive 
a block grant of £P25,257 a year. 

The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, Joniaalem, was inaugurated on 
April 1, 1925, and has 71 teachers and 305 students. The new library 
building liouses some 260,000 volumes. 
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Antiquities. — a new Antiquities Ordinance was passed in 1929 to give 
better efiect to the provisions ot‘ the Mandate as regards excavation and pre- 
servation of antiquities. During the year 1932, 20 expeditions conducted 
excavations under licences issind by the Government. The new Museum 
presented by Mr. Jolm D. Rockefeller, Jun., is nearing completion. 

Justice. — The Courts in Palestine are either civil or religious courts. 
The former have jurisdiction over local subjects in all matters save tliose of 
personal status and JVciqfs or charitable endowments, ami over foreign 
subjects in all matters, snliject to the prnvisnms mentioned below. 

There is a Magistrate’s Court in every sub-district, and in the larger 
towns such as Jerusalem, Jalfa, and Haifa, two such courts. 

There are four District Courts, each comjmsed of a British President and 
two Palestinian judges seated at .lornsalem, Jalla, Haifa and Nablus 
re.^pectively. They go on circuit within the area of their jurisdiction. 
A District Court has jurisdiction in first instance over all crimes except 
those jmnishable with death, and civil cases outshle the jurisdiction of a 
magistrate ; it also hears appeals from the decisions of magistrates both 
in civil and in criminal cases. Crimes punishable with death are tried by 
the Court of Criminal As.sizc, wliich consists of tlio Chief Justice or senior 
British Judge of the Supreme Court sittiim' with the Di.striet Court. 

The highest Court in Palestine is the Siq^renie Court, which is composed 
of a British Chief Justice and two other British judges and four Palestinian 
judges. The Court sits in two forms: (1) as a Court of Appeal, in which 
capacity it has appellate juri.sdictiou in civil and criminul matters decided 
in first instance by the District Courts, tlie Land Courts and the Court of 
Criminal Assize ; (2) as a High Court of Justice, in which capacity it hears 
applications of the nature of habeas corpus and of mandamus proceedings. 

The Court of Apfieal is composed normally of three judges, while the 
High Court may .sit with two judgc.s. In either case a British judge 
pre.sides. 

Benches of honorary magistrates have been established in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and other towns, to try contraventions for which the maxi- 
mum penalty does not exceed £P5 fine or 15 days imprisonment. In 
addition to the bench of honorary magistrates, stipendiary magistrates have 
been ajapointed to tiy su'di contra vt-nf ions in tho Municipal Areas of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

Special arrangements exi.st in the Boersheba Hiib-distriet, where minor caees 
are d'spo.sed of according to tribal custom by the Court of Sheikhs. The 
District Court of .lerusalem visits Beers heba every month to hear appeals 
from the local courts and to try more serious crmiinal cases. Liaison Boards 
have recently b<^en established ior the settlement of disqmtes between Beduin 
trib( 8 of Palestine and those of adjacent countries. 

All matters of personal status affecting Moslems are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sharia Courts, A Sharia Court consi.sts of a Qadi, and appeals 
from his decision li(3 to tlie Moslem Court of Appeal, which is composed of a 
President and two members. 

Jewish Religious Courts have exclu.sive jurisdiction in certain matters of 
personal status of Palestinian and otlier Eastern Jews, and jurisdiction by 
consent with regard to other nationals except in matters of inaiTiage and 
divorce. An appeal from the decision of the Jewish Religious Courts lies to 
the Rabbinical Council. 

The different Christian communities (such as the Orthodox and the Latin), 
liave similar jurisdiction to that of the Jewish courts. 

Questions of jurisdiction as between the Civil and Religious Courts we 
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decided by a Special Tribunal composed of two British judges of the Supreme 
Court and the President of the Highest Court of the Religious Community 
concerned. 

Ill 1933 tlio Ottoman Code was snjierseded by the Palestine Criminal Code, 
which is based on English criminal law. 

The police establishment at December 31, 1932, was 127 officers and 
2,179 other ranks ; of the other ranks 637 were Britisli. 

4,133 heinous crimes were reported in 1932, and 6 death sentences were 
caiTied out. 

Finance* — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years ; — 


- 

1029 

1930 

1 

1931 

1932-334 

, 1933-34 



1 £P 

£1' 

£P 

£P 

Rovrnm'. 

2,32:1,572 

2,389,546 

2,333,895 ^ 

8,015,917 

1 2,859,745 

ExiuMulUnrc . 

2,140,032 

I 2, 5313, 505 ' 

2,37 4, 867 

2,516,891 

2,818,418 


^ Aa from April 1, 19C2, the financial year was changed from tlm calendar year to 
April 1. 


The main heads of revenue for 1932-33 were; customs, £Pl,286,945 ; 
licences, taxes, .kc., ;CP824,413 ; fees of court or office, k(\, £P332,489 ; 
posts and telegraphs, £P229,819; grant-in-aid, £1T27,788 ; interest, 
£P83,775 ; miscellaneous, £P79,938. 

Defence. — Palestine falls under the Middle East Command of the 
R. A.F. Two squadrons of aircraft and four sections of armonreil cars are 
available for Palestine and Transjordan, Two battalions of infantry are 
distributed over various centres in Palestine. The Transjordan Frontier 
Force, the cost of which is borne by the Imperial Treasury and Palestine 
Government, has its headquarters at Zerka, Transjordan, and detachments 
at Samakh, Bcisan, an<l at certain otlier stations in Palestine. Its actual 
strength (exclmling reserve of 149 other ranks) on December 31, 1932, was 
58 officers (31 British) and 809 other ranks. The force is partly mechanised 
and partly mounted on hor-ses and camels. 

Production and Industry. — Palestine com]mises four zones of country. 
On the west, along the shores of the Mediterranean, which are deficient 
hero in good natural harbours, is the maritime ])laiu, which varies in W’idth 
from 15 to 20 miles at Gaza to about 2 miles at Acre, and at the Plain of 
Ksdraeloii stretches for a considorablo distance into the interior, and separates 
the higlilauds of Galilee from those of Samaria and Judfea. From the coastal 
l)laiu the country rises into a ]dateau intersected by deep wadis or valleys, 
which drop steeply to the east to the third zone, formed by the great depres- 
sion down wliich the river Jordan runs to the Dead Sea, and which is 
prolonged for another 100 miles to the Red Sea as the Wadi Araba. This 
depression reaches a tlepth below sea-level of 2, 600 feet in the deepest portion 
of the Dead Sea, the surface of which i.s about 1,300 feet below sea-level. 
The Dead Sea is 46 miles long and has an average width of miles ; it 
receives the waters of the Jordan and of six other rivers and has no outlet, 
the surplus being carried off by evaporation. It is intensely salt, with a 
^eoilic gravity one-sixth greater than w'ater, and wdth 24 j)er cent, of salt. 
East of tho Jordan Valley the country rises again steeply to a plateau and 
merges into tho Arabian desert. 
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Palestine is essentially an agricultural country. In 1931 the area 
under British Administration, exclusive of Trans- Jordan, produced : — 
Wheat, 79,660 tons; barley, 41,200 tons; durra, 16,862 tons; olives, 
33,906 tons ; lentils, 3,758 tons. The tobacco crop in 1931 amounted to 
604,202 kilos. In 1930 there were in the country 146,397 cattle, 252,773 
sheep, 440,132 goats, 25,321 camels, 13,826 horses, 76,858 donkeys, and 
5,247 buffaloes. 

Limestone is found all over the country ; sandstone abounds on the 
coast ; gypsum of good quality is found at Mount Usdum and at Mount 
Gipsia near Melhamia (Galilee). Rock salt abounds in the Jordan Valley and 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, where also sulphur is obtainable. The Dead 
Sea contains cooking salt, carnallito, and bromide. A concession for tlie 
exploitation of these minerals was granted in 1929. There are medicinal 
springs near Tiberias and also at El Hamme, for both of which leases have 
been granted. 

The principal industries of export importance are those of wine-making, 
especially in the Jewish villages of Zichron Jacob and Rishou le Zion ; soap- 
boiling in Nablus, Jaffa and Haifa ; olive oil in Nablus, Acre, and the district 
round Jaffa and cement at Haifa. Oranges, grown chiefly in the coastal 
plain, are exported to England and Europe. The orange cro]) exported in 
1932 was 3,524,599 cases. The wine export was 1,376,198 litres. Bananas 
are being successfully grown in the Jordan Valley. 

Further progre.ss has been made iu the reservation of state forests; nearly 
821,262 dunums have been reserved out of a total area of 1,500,000 dunums 
of natural forest land. Extensive planting of timber, fruit and shade tree.s 
has been effected by Govemmeiit and private agency. Approximately three 
million trees were planted during 1929 — both timber trees and fruit trees, 
including vines, oranges and olives ; 21 nurseries have been maintained 
during 1929 for the free issue and sale of stock to the public and the 
provision of material to Government plantations. 


Commerce. — Trade for 4 Calendar years was as follows : — 


Year ended Decemter 31 


19.30 

1931 

1932 


£P 

£P 

£V 

£P 

Imports for Conainoption 

7,1 Co,. 533 

6,985,258 

5,940 ono 

7,7*iH,92o 

IiMports of Sp-cie . 

12,310 

3,229 

2,025 

155,501 

Exports of Palestine pro- 
duce .... 

1,5.54,262 

1,896,095 

! 

; 1,5:2.061 

2, .381, 401 

Export.s of Specie . 

212,667 

1,654 

226,467 

1,505,952 

Re-Exports of Foreign 
Goo<l8 .... 

197,671 

j 182,222 

251,3.38 

243,607 

Goods in Transit 

26.5,601 

155,385 

177,162 

196,370 


The trade was distributed as follows in 1931 ; — 


Countries 

Imp'-rt« 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exporta 

u a 


£P 


£P 

£P 

United Kingdom. 

1,552,073 

1,342,031 

Rumania . 

518,619 

r>4,<i69 

Egypt. 

1, '65,607 

128,734 

British Posses- 



Syria . 

813,213 

229, f 03 

sions 

217,446 

80,129 

Germany . 

77 ',074 

332,723 

Czechoslovakia , 

179,788 

— 

France 

839,888 

35,333 

Japan . • 

176,187 

— 

Belgium 

179,679 

4.574 

Turkey 

201.875 

— 

Italy . 

292,396 

13,217 

Poland 

101,3.55 

10,499 

Uj 8, America 

520.466 

18,632 

Other countries. 

735.249 

125,647 
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The principal articles of import in 1932 were: rice, £P150,197 
wheat, £P182,656; wheat flour, £P190,330 ; BU^ar, £P132,710 ; cattle, 
£P]62,514; wood prepared for orange cases, £P176,73l ; iron tubes, 
CPUS, 977 ; woollen tissues, £Pi52,807 ; silk tissues, £P174,877 ; benzene, 
£P183,324 ; motor cars, £P164,347. In addition, government stores im- 
ported amounted to £P335,925 ; military stores, £P213,480 ; and Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s stores, £P67l,155. The principal articles of export 
were: oranges, £P1,701,001 ; laundry soap, £P108,101 ; water melons, 
£P30,794 ; grape fruit, £P79,564 ; wines, £P30,737. 

Exports to the United Kingdom (including Transjord.in) (Board of Trade 
returns), 1933, l,Ci63,26H. ; imports from the United Kingdom, 1933, 
1,643,761?. 

Shipping and Commnijications.— The ports of Palestine are Jaffa, 
Haifa and Acre. For the calendar year 1932, 974 steamers, totalling 
2,003,111 tons, and 1,969 sailing vessels, totalling 55,194 tons, arrived at 
Palestinian ports. Palestine possesses no shipping of its own, other than 
.some small sailing vessels and power launches. A modern harbour at Haifa 
was opened in 1933. 

A regular passenger service to Palestinian ports is provided by some 30 
shipf)ing lines. 

The total length of the Palestine railway.s is 529 kilometre.s, divided as 
follows: standard gauge (4' 8J'') — Rftfa-Lydda-Tulkarem- Haifa, 238 kilo- 
metres ; Jaffa- Lydda- Jerusalem, 87 kilometres ; narrow gauge (3' 6") : Haifa- 
Samakh, 88 kilometre.s ; Nassib llaifa-Acre, 18 kilometres ; Afule-Jenm- 
Nablus-Tulkarem, 98 kilometres. The section Kantara to Rafa, known as the 
‘Sinai Military Railway’ (203 kilometres), is being worked by the Palestine 
Railways on behalf of the Air Ministry. There is through communication 
with Egypt, and trains connect at Kantara We.st daily with Cairo, Alexandria, 
Pi>rt Said, and Suez and other parts of Egypt, railway vehicles being sent 
:mros.s tlie canal by means of a truck transporter. 

Ea.st of Haifa the Palestine Railway.s system terminates at Samakh, 
aud tlie section Saniakh-Deraa (Junction of the Hejaz Railway to Medina) 
is operated by the Hejaz Kaihvay, wliich in turn is controlled by the Govern- 
ments of the territories through which it pa.^ses. Steam rail cars of tlie 
Sentiiiel-Cammell type liave been introduced on certain sections of the 
railway' witli success. Goods traffic handled during 1932 was 1,098,723 tons ; 
passeiigcM s carried, 1,125,439. 

There are 445 miles of metalled roads in Palestine exten.sivcly u.scd by 
motor transport, and, in addition, many hundreds of miles of tracks passable 
for wheeled traffic of all kinds during dry^ weather. 

The Imperial Airways, Ltd., have established an aerodrome at Gaza, 
from whicli passengers and mails are carried to Egypt and Iraq once weekly 
in escli direction. 

Posts and Telegraphs. —In 1932 there were conveyed 12,389,400 
letters, 918,700 postcards, 0.446,700 printed communications aud haiuples, 
135,491 parcels, and 252,600 telegrams. Length of telegraph and telephone 
trunk lines, 13,556 km. ; local lines, 16,881 km. Number of telephone 
subscribers, 3,300 ; number of telephone stations, 6,248. 

Banking and Currency- — Barclay’s Bank has branches at Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Nazareth, Tel- Aviv, Nablus, and Acre. The Anglo-Palestiuo 
Bank has its head office in Tel-Aviv, with branches in Jerusalem, Jaffa 
Haifa, Tiberias, and Safad. The Banco di Roma has branches in Jerusalem 
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Jaffa and Haifa. The Ottoman Bank has hrannhos in Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Haifa, Nablus, Tel-Aviv and Amman (Transjordan). 

There are also established, in addition, a number of smaller banks and 
financial and co-operative institutions. 

The standard of currency from November 1, 1927, is the Palestine pound 
(£P), divided into 1,000 mils, and eipiivalont in value to the pound 
sterling. Palestinian notes, consisting of £P^, £Pl, £P5, £P10, £P50, 
£P100 notes, are legal tender for any amount. Silver coins, 720 fine, of 
100 and 50 mils, weighing 180 and 90 grains respectively, nickel of 20, 10 
and 5 mils, and bronze of 2 and 1 mils are used. The 2'mil coin is about 
equal in value to the United States cent. Gold coins are not being issued 
for the time being. About £P2,.500,000 is in circuhitioii. 

The metric system is followed by the Griveriimeiit and local authorities, 
but the local weights and measures are still largely employed by the public. 

1 Dunam =* 1098*76 sip yards « 0*2270 acre. 


Transjordan. — This territory, wliich roughly corresponds to the area 
of the old Seljuk Kingdom of Kerak and of the Lordship of Montreal or 
Oultrejourdain in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, is governed by a 
local Arab Administration under His Highness the Amir Abdullah Ibn 
Hussein, K.C.M.G., G. H. K>., born in Mecca, 1882, second son of ex-King 
Hussein of the Hijaz and elder brother of the late King Feisal of Iraq, who 
became its ruler in April, 1921, and is assisted by an Executive Council. 
The country is covered by the Palestine Mandate, but the clauses relating to 
the establishment of a national home for the Jews arc expressly excluded 
from operation therein. In Afnil, 1923, a Declaration was made that, 
subject to the approval of the League of Nations, His Jilajesty’s Govern- 
ment will recognise the existence of an lndc)>€»dent Government in Trans- 
jordan, under the rule of His Highness the Amir Abdullah, provided such 
government is constitutional and places His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in a position to fulfil its international obligations in respect of the 
territory by means of an Agreement to be concluded between the two 
Governments. This agreement was signed in Jeru.salem on February 20, 
19^8, and having been accepted bv the Legislative Assembly set up under 
Article 11 was ratified by the High Contracting Parties on October 31, 
1929. The Organic Law has been published, and the Legislative Council 
assembled for the first time in Ajmil, 1929. In 1928 a sejiarate commission 
was issued to the Higli Commissioner for Palestine appointing him High 
Commissioner for Tran.sjordan ; he is thus High Commissioner for both 
areas. 

For the frontiers of Transjordan, see the State8MA2^’s Yjbar Book, 
1929, pp. 191-2. 

The population is probably about 300,000. Of these, 260,000 are Arab 
Moslems, 30,000 Arab Christians ; the remaining 10,000 are Caucasian 
elements (chiefly Circassian) settled by the Turks in Tran.sjordan some 45 
years ago following the Turco-Russian war. Most of the towns and larger 
villages have schools, and the Budget provision for education in 1932-33 is 
£P23,400. The Arab Legion, which comprises Gendarmerie, Police and 
Prisons, and Passport ))ersonnol, and a specially roeiuited Desert Patrol, 
is a body of 990. Detachments of the Royal Air Force are located at 
Amman and Main, and there is a military force of some 700 men 
raised in Palestine and Transjordan, but officered largely bv British 
Officers stationed in the country. This Force is known as the Trans- 
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Jordan Frontier Force. The country to the eaet of the Iledjaz Railway 
line is largely desert, but to tlie west of this line is potentially of high 
agricnltiiral value. The resources of the country are .agricultural and 
pastoral products, while several antiquity sites, of whi(di the most 
notable are Amman, Jera.sh, Korak and I’etra, are becoming an essential 
part of the itinerary of Eastern tourists. There are also phosphate 
deposits (undeveloped, tliough examined). Potash is found iu the Dead 
Sea, and possibly tliere is oil in the .southern area. A metalled road, fit for 
motor traffic, connects Amman \^ith Jern.salein while unmetalled road.s have 
been constructed making motor traffic possible from Airnnan to all the chief 
towns in the country. The road running from Amman to Maan lias been 
continued to Aqaba, and, from this main road, branche.s run to Madeba, 
Kerak, Tafileh and Wady Musa (IV.tra). The towns of Jerash, Irbid, Ajloun, 
Kufrinji, Remte and Deraa, the last named being in Syrian territory, are 
joined by good roads to Amman. From Irbid a branch runs to Jisr Mejamie 
and Jisr Sheikh Hussein on the Pale.stine boundary. An alternative route 
from Amman to Deraa may be taken, tlie road running via Zerka and 
Mafrak. From this latter, a branch road runs to Remte, El Hosn and 
Irbid. The oasis of Azrak may l)e reached by motor car from Mafrak, 
Zerka or Amman, and from Azrak cars can pass across the desert via Rutba 
to Baghdad. The Hejaz Railway from Deraa to Kalaat M\ulawara runs, 
with the exception of the first few miles, through Transjordan territory. 
South of Maan, however the Railway is in disrepair. The Cairo-Baghdad 
air route traverses the country from west to east, and there is an aerodrome 
with a Royal Air Force detachment at Amman, while at Zizia there is a 
landing ground used hy the Imperial Airways Co. as a find replenishing 
station. The estimated revenue of the country in 1932-33 is 353, 227^. 
including rcimbursemeDts and an estimated Grant in Aid from tlfce Imperial 
Government of 102,5671^., expenditure, 355,700/. Great Briiain is repre- 
sented hy a British Resident subordinate to, and tlie agent of, the High 
Commissioner for Transjordan. The official language of tlie country is 
Arabic, 

British Resident : Lt.-Col. C. H. F. Cox, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCENSION ISLAND. See ST. HELENA. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

British East Africa consists of a large area on the mainland, together with 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to international agree- 
ments, &c,, with regard to the British sphere in East Africa, see the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

KENYA COLONY AND PBOTECTORATE. 

Government. — The Kenya Colonyand Protectorate extend, on the Indian 
Ocean, from the Umha River to Dick's Head^, and inland as far as Lake Victoria 
and Uganda. The Protectorate consists of the mainland dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, viz,, a coastal strip of territory ten miles wide, to the 
uortheni branch of the Tana River; also Kau, Kipini, and the Island of 
Lamu, and all adjacent islands between Rivers Umba and Tana, these 
territories having been leased to Great Britain in 1895 for an annual rent of 
10,000^. The colony and protectorate were formerly known as the East 
Africa Protectorate. On April 1, 1905, this was transferred from the 
authority of the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office, and i» 
.November, 1900, the Protectorate was placed under the control of a 
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Governor and Commander-in-Chief and (except the Sultan of Zanzibar's 
dominions) was annexed to the Crown as from July 23, 1920, under the 
name of ‘ The Colony of Kenya,' thus becoming a ‘ Crown Colony.' The 
territories ou the coast rented from the Sultan of Zanzibar were proclaimed as 
the Kenya Protectorate. 

A treaty was signed (July 15, 1924) with Italy under which Great Britain 
ceded to Italy the Juba River and a strip from 50 to 100 miles wide on the 
British side of the river. Following on ratification of the treaty, cession 
took jdace on June 29, 1925. 

In 1906 Executive and Legislative Councils were constituted, the former 
consisting of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter of 8 official and 
4 unofficial members. In 1919 the Legislative Council was enlarged to consist 
of 11 elected representatives of the European community, three nominated 
members, two representing the Indian population and one the Arabs, and a 
sufficient number of official members to give a majority in the Council. A 
new constitution was adopted in July, 1928, under which the Executive 
Council consists of 12 members, in addition to the Governor, while the 
Legislative Council consists of 11 elected European members, 5 elected 
Indian members, 1 member nominated to represent African interests, 1 elected 
Arab member, and a sufficient number of cx-oifficio and nominated official 
members to give to these a majority. The constituencies for Europeans, 
Indians and Arabs are separated from one another [i.e. communal franchise). 
Legislation is by Ordinances made by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council. In 1908 foreign consular jurisdiction 
in the Zanzibar strip of coast was transferred to the British Crown. 

There are 9 provinces, which are as follows : Coast (capital Mombasa), 
Ukamba(capital Machakos) Kikuyu(capitalNyeri), Nyanza(ca])ital Kisuinu), 
Northern Frontier Province (capital Isiolo), Nzoia (capital Ehloret), Tur- 
kaua (capital Kapenguria), Rift Valley (capital Nakuru), and Masai (capital 
Ngong). 

Area and Population. — The territory has an area of 224,960 square 
miles; population in 1932 estimated at 3,076,343, including 17,249 
Europeans, 38,335 Asiatics, and 11,752 Arabs. European po)>ulation, 
March 6, 1931, was 16,812. On the coast the Arabs and Swahilis 
predominate ; further inland are races speaking Bantu languages, and non- 
Bantu tribes such as the Nilotic Kavirondo, tlie Nandi, the Lunibwa, 
the Masai, the Somali, and the Gallas. Mombasa is the second largest 
town; population about 54,894, of whom 1,023 are Europeans. The harbour 
is situated on the eastern side of an island of the same name, and is the 
terminus of the Kenya and Uganda Railway. Kilindini harbour on the 
south-western side of the island is the finest land-locked and sheltered 
harbour on the east coast of Africa and is accessible to vessels of deep 
draught. The principal river in the North is the Taua, which flows into 
the Indian Ocean. It is navigable for about 400 miles bv shallow-draught 
steamers. Nairobi, the capital and the headquarters of the administration, 
has 90,727 inhabitants, of whom about 6,789 are European. There are about 
2,102 European farmers in the Colony. 

Relig^ion, Education, Justice. — The prevailing religious beliefs 
are Pagan ; but on the coast Mohammedanism has made great progress. 
There are many Christian mission societies, British, French, Italian, 
Swedish, and American, several being Roman Catholic. There were 70 
(including 14 European) Government schools in operation in 1932, and 
1,625 mission and native schools. The Supreme Court is at Nairobi, 
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and sessions are held at Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kisunm, and other 
places. District Courts presided over by magistrates are held in each district, 
in native cases local ideas and customs are considered. The legal status ot 
slavery has been abolished throughout East Africa, 

FinanCB. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Year 

1 Revenno 

expenditure 

Yoar 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

1928 

1929 

1930 

£ 

3,020,694 

;4241,ti00 

1 ^ 

[ 2,8.84,647 

j 3,60.'i,072 
3,438,874 

'1 1931 

] 19.32 

1 19S3» 

£ 

3,066,930 

3,010,214 

l,0(ir.,040 

1 £ 

: 3,216,089 

1 3,119,723 

1 2,141,135 


* Estimated. 

^ Of the revenue for 1932, customs accounted for 597,262/. ; licences, 
duties, taxes, etc., 878,688/. ; posts and telegraphs, 168,575/. ; fees, 
&c., 123,326/. ; earnings of r«overnment departments, 68,376/. ; sale of 
Government property, 15,625/.; revenue from Oovernuieut property, 
78,989/. ; mis*;eUaneous receipts, 43,618/. ; Forest Department, 26.698/. ; 
reimbursements, 949,686/.; interest, 39,346/.; and land sales, 16,422/. 
•Rublic debt, December 1931, 16,900,000/. 

Ag^riculture and Mining. — As the pursuit of agriculture is possible 
from Spa level to altitudes of over 9,000 feet, climatic conditions are 
extremely varied, and tropical, sub-tropical and temperate crojvs are grown. 
The main producing areas are in the highlands where coffee, maize, wheat, 
sisal, tea and wattle arc crops of major importance. At lower altitudes 
where conditions are tropical, maize, sisal, sugar, coconuts and cotton are 
crop of principal importance. The dairy and wool industries are increa.sing 
their outputs, and considerable qnantitie.s of hides are exported arjnnally. 
In additmn to the above, groundnuts, sim.siin, potatoes, beans, essential oils, 
barley and other miscellaneous cro]>8 are grown accordingly to elevation and 
rainfall both for export and home consumption. In February, 1933, 
livestock in the ])os.se.ssioii of Europeans numbered; 259,188 cattle of all 
descriptions, 203,372 wool-bearing sheep ami 14,631 pigs. 

The merchantable forest area extends over 3,300 s(jnare miles. At the 
coast are found mangroves, ebony, copal and other trees, but 95 per cent, of 
the forests are in the Highlands. They are mainly coniferous (juniper and 
podocarpus), but also contain valuable hardwoods such as camphor and 
olive. Pencil oedar is abundant, and the export of pencil slats promises to 
be an important industry, as doe.s also the exploitation of the largo bamboo 
forests for paper pulp. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully explored. Production for 1932 
was: gold, 9,052 ozs. (value 53,527/.); marble, 400 tons (value 4,000/.); 
lime, 900 tons (value 900/.) ; sodium carbonate, 37,263 tons (value 169,972/.). 

Conunerce and Shipping. — There is a uniform Customs tariff in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
and Uganda Protectorate are one administrative unit for Customs purposes, 
and complete freedom of trade exists between the two territories and 
Tanganyika, Customs Revenue b<'ing allocated to the consuming territory. 

Imports into Kenya and Uganda (excluding Government stores and 
Government bullion and specie), the domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda, 
and the tonnage entered and cleared — Colony and Protectorate of Kenya — 
were ; — 
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1 

Years 

Trade 

1 J)oaie.stic 

CuHtoins 

Tonnage entered 

Imports 

Exports 

Revenue 

and cleared 


£ 

: £> 

£ 


1928 

8,747,777 

6,661,673 

1,345,170 1 

3,820,402 

1929 

8,920,579 

! 7,020,668 

1,890,028 ! 

4,104,124 

1930 

6,923,665 

1 5,483,024 

1,139,031 ' 

4,000,021 

1931 

5,092,026 

4,32*2,136 

1,002,001 

3,780,336 

1932 

4,662,859 

4,505,860 

882,500 

3,484,524 


In 19Ji2 tbo main imports were: cotton piece goods, 707,806^. ; textiles 
and textile maiinfactuies, 262,378?. ; motor raj's, parts ami accessories^ 
144,909?. ; instruments and implements, 129,778?.; njachinery, 150,058?. ; 
motor lorries, tractors, parts and accessories, 62,097?. ; grain and Hour, 
167,509? ; oigai'ettcs, cigars and tobacco, 164,840?. ; spirits, wines, ale and 
beer, 120,625?. ; haberdashery and wearing apf»are], 116,979?. ; motor spirit, 
152,309?. ; mineral oil, illuminating or burning, 69,567?. ; fuel oil, 
127,825?. ; lubricating oils and peases, 47,644?. ; iron sheets (galvanised 
and corrugated), 35,895?. ; chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours, 143,326?. ; 
rice, 91,114/. ; tea, 2,277?. ; motor cycles and tricars, parts and accessories, 
3,759?.; cycles (not motor), 4,401/.; sugar, 4,511?.; ghee, 14,897?.; cement 
(building), 46,634?. 

The principal countries of origin were: Great Britain, 39*29 percent. ; 
Btitiah Possessions, 24*11 per cent. (Total British Empire, 63*40 f>ercent.) ; 
Belgium, 1*60 y>er cent. ; Dutch East Indies, 3*35 per cent. ; France, 1*61 
per cent. ; Germany, 2*61 per cent. ; Holland, 3 97 per cent. ; Italy, 1*24 
per cent. ; .lapan, 10-99 per cent. ; Persia, 2*52 per cent. ; United States of 
America, 6**28 per cent. ; other foreign countries, 3*43 per cent. 

The principal domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda during 1932 were : 
cotton (mainly Uganda), 1,592,761?. ; colfeo, raw, 1,436,877?. ; fibres, 186,574?.; 
maize, 117,971?.; hides and skins, 151,432?.; seeiis, oil, 158,681?.; carbonate 
of soda, 169,972?. ; ivory, 31,866/. ; wood and timber, 18,673/. ; -wheat 
meal and Hour, 18,777?. ; other grain and flour, 9,769/. ; grouad*nuts, 
17,492?. : wool, 39,293?. ; barks for tanidng, 78,811?. ; potatoes, 15,386?. ; 
sugar, retined, 62,629?, ; butter, 40,604?. ; tin ore, 47,168?. 

The chief countries of consignment were: Great Britain, 39*32 per 
cent. ; Briii.sh Possessions, 43*58 per cent. ; (British Empire, 82*90 i^er 
cent.); Arabia, 0*36 per cent. ; Belgian), 2*77 iier cent. ; Egypt, 0*95 
per cent. ; France, 0*61 per cent.; Geimauy, 1*99 per cent.; Holland, 
1*09 per cent. ; Italy, 0'91 per cent. ; Italian East Africa and Colonia 
Eritrea, 0 97 per cent. ; United States of America, 201 percent. ; Japan, 
2*75 per cent. ; other foreign countries, 2*76 per cent. 

1933 exports to the United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 2.275,075?. ; 
imports from the United Kingdom, 1,352,806?. ; re-exyKjrts, 45,804/. 

Communication between the ports of Kenya is kept up by small steamers 
owned by the British India S.S. Co., Me.ssrs. Cawasji Dinshaw Brothers, at 
Aden, and the African Wharfage Co., Ltd., at Mombasa. 

Communications. — ^The Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
are State Owned; the Railway, which is Metro Gauge, consists of : Main 
Line, Mombasa island to Kampala, in Uganda, 886 miles, other 
lines in Kenya are: the Nakuru Kisnmu line, 131 miles ; the Voi-Kahe 
Branch, 92 miles, with running powers over the Tanga line (Tan- 
ganyika Territory) between Kahe Junction and Moshi ; the Magadi 
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Branch, 91 miles ; the Thika-Nyeri-Nanyuki line, 145 miles ; the Lake 
Solai Branch, 27 miles ; the Kitale Branch, 41 miles, the Thomson’s Falls 
Branch, 48 miles, and the Kisumu-Bntere Branch, 43 miles. In Uganda, 
Mbulamuti-Namasagali line, 17 miles ; Port Bell- Kampala Railway, 6 miles : 
Tororo-Soroti Line, 100 miles. Surveys have been made for Kedowa- 
Sotik-Kericho line, 66 miles, and the Bukonte-Jinja diversion, 53 miles. 

The Harbours comprise the following : the Port of Mombasa, which 
includes Kilindini Harbour, Mombasa Old Port, Ports Reitz and Tudor 
and the Ports of Lamu, Malindi and Kiliti. Kilindini Harbour possesses 
6 deep-water quay bertha, a bulk oil jetty and a lighterage berth. The quays 
are equipped with electric cranes. 

The Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours also operate steamer 
services on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, Albert, and on the Ri^er Nile ; and a 
motor transport service, 75 miles, between Masindi Port on Lake Kioga, 
and Butiaba, on Lake Albert. 

During the year ending December 31, 1932, 726,154 tons of goods and 
558,492 passengers were carried; revenue, 1,838,661/.; expenditure, 
1,044,161/. Telegraphic communications exist along all lines of rail. 
Through bookings are in operation between Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours and Tanganyika Railways and Harbours via Moshi and 
Mwanza. The country is fairly well provided with roads and tracks. There 
is a motor road from Nairobi, across Uganda, to Mongalla in the Sudan. 

The Post Office of the Colony and Protectorate (exclu.sive of the Uganda 
Post Office, which is worked by the Kenya Post Office) received and 
despatched 13,881,200 letters, packets, &c., and 388,543 telegrams during 
1932. The telegraph and telephone system has 15,309 miles of wire 
(exclusive of Uganda). A cable connects Mombasa with Zanzibar. 

A short-wave wireless station, owned by Imperial and International 
Communications, Ltd., is established at Nairobi and provides communica- 
tion between the Colony and Protectorate and Great Britain. 

Money. — The currency of the Colony and Protectorate, which is the 
same as that of the Uganda Protectorate and the Tanganyika Territory, is 
controlled by the East African Currency Board domiciled at 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W, 1, who maintain a stable rate of sterling exchange. The 
standard coin is the East Africa shilling of one hundred cents, introduced 
as from January 1, 1922, which is legal tender to any amount. Twenty 
East African shillings equal one East African pound. The subsidiary 
coins consist of 50 cent (silver), 10 cent, 6 cent and 1 cent (bronze). Tiie 
paper currency consists of notes of the following denominations i 5, 10, 20, 
100, 200, 1,000 and 10,000 shillings. Three banks operate in the colony. 

Governor and Commafider-in-Chief, — Brig. -Gen. Sir Joseph A, Byrne ^ 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B. (October, 1930). Salary, with allowances, 8,500/. 

Colonial Secretary. — H. M.-M. Moore, C.M.G. 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The territories now comprised within this Protectorate came under British 
influence in 1890, and a portion of them was for a time administered by the 
Imperial British East African Company. In 1894 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the kingdom of Buganda and some of the adjoining territories. 
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The present limits are approximately as follows ; — On the north, the U^janda- 
Sudan boundary ; on the east, a line drawn from Mt. Zulia on the Sudan 
boundary along the Tiirkana escaffiment over the top of Mt. Elgon, 
and along the west boundary of the Colony of Kenya to the eastern 
•shores of Lake Victoria; on the south by Tanganyika Territory (late 
German East Africa) ; and on the west by the eastern boundary of the 
Belgian Congo. Within these boundaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
part of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, half of Lake Albert, 
the whole of Lake Kioga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, and the course of 
the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to Nimule, where the Egyptian 
Sudan commences. Total area 94,204 square miles, including 13,616 square 
miles of water. For administrative purposes it is divided into 4 provinces : 
(1) the Eastern Province, comprising the districts of Busoga, Teso, Kara- 
moja, Bugwere, Bugishu, and Budama ; (2) the Northern Province, com- 
prising the districts of Bunyoro, Gulu, Lango, Chua, and West Nile ; (3) the 
Western Province, comprising the districts of Toro, Ankole, and Kigezi ; 
and (4) Bugaiida Province, with islands in Lake Victoria, comprising the 
districts of Mengo, Masaka, Mubende, and Entebbe. 

The whole Protectorate is now under direct administration ; but the 
native kings or chiefs, whose rights are in some cases regulated by treaties, 
are encouraged to conduct the government of their own subjects. The 
province of Buganda is recognised as a native kingdom under a ‘ Kabaka,’ 
with the title of ‘His Highness.’ He is assisted in the govern- 
ment by three native ministers and a Liikiko, or native assembly. In 
Buganda, and in Bunyoro, Ankolo and Toro, also ruled over by native 
‘ Kings,’ purely native matters are dealt with by the various Lukikos, but 
in serious cases there is an appeal to British courts. For Europeans and 
•non-natives justice is administered by His Majesty’s courts. The principal 
British representative is the Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative 
Council and an Executive Council in carrying out the functions of Govern- 
ment. The head(piarter3 of the British Administration is at Entebbe ; the 
commercial centre is Kampala. 

The total population of Uganda is estimated to be 3,584,758, composed 
as follows ; Native, 3,568,886 ; Asiatic, 14,061 ; European, 1,811. Among 
the natives approximately 874,000 are Baganda, the tribe from w'hich the 
Protectorate takes its name, and which was the most pow’erful and civilised 
at the time when the first explorers visited the country. At first educational 
work was entiredy in the hands of the various Missionary Societies, who still 
receive grants towards scholarships, &c., for students and teachers. Their 
efforts have now for some years been supplemented by a Government 
educational scheme, and a University College is established by Government 
at Makerero (Kampala) for the higher education of natives. 221,692 
children attended schools during 1932. About 2,400,000 natives speak 
Bantu languages ; there are a few Congo pygmies living near the Semliki 
river : the rest of the natives belong to the Hamitic Nilotic, and Sudanese 
groups. 

There are local and special courts of justice, and a High Court with 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The appeal court consists of judges of the 
High Courts of the Colony of Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika territory In 1932, 8,619 criminal cases were tried. There is 
an armed constabulary force under a British Commissioner of Police and 
British officers. A battalion of the King’s African Rifles is stationed in the 
Protectorate. 

Cotton is the principal product, and is grown almost entirely by natives. 
The area under cotton in 1932 was estBnated at. abnnt 1 070 152 acres. 
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Other products ai'e coffee, cliiUi*-3, oil-seeds, tin ore, hides, ivory, sugar and 
tobacco. There are valualile forests. 

Total exports in 1932, 2,224,878/. (1931, 1,978,262/.); cotton, 

1,584,172/. ; coffee, 223,162/. ; cotton seed, 168,366/. ; ivory, 21,547/. ; 
hides and skins, 34,270/. ; tin ore, 47,168/. The total value of imports for 
consumption in 1932 was 1,326,220/ , consisting mainly of cotton fabrics 
and manufactures, 3.^1,842/. Total imports in 1931 amounted to 1,308,726/. 
The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, .lapaii.the United States, and India. 
There is a uniforn) Customs tariff in Kenya, Uganda, and Taiif^anyika. 

The revenue and expenditure (exclusive of loan disbursements) for 6 years 
were : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1927 

1928 

1929 

£ 

1,292,30(1 j 

1,519,237 
1,662,918 i 

i 

£ 

1,430.976 

1,.S6S,18S 

1 ,S15,9!>7 

1930 ! 

1931 i 

1932 ' 

£ 

1,412.212 
1,399,91 S 
1,402,527 

1 £ 

2,040,201 1 
! 1,456.7,52 

; 1,. 332,751 


^ Includes 400,000b transferred from Surplus Balances to Reserve Fund. 


In 1931 the poll-tax amounted to 533,225/., customs to 285,377/ , and 
no cotton excise was collected. Debt, 2,000,000/. 

There are steamer services on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert. The 
steamers on Lake Albert descend the Nile to Niniule, ou the Sudan 
boundary, whence there i.s a motor road (about 100 miles) round the rapids 
extending to Kejaf. the terminus of the Nile steamers from Khartum. The 
main line of the Kenya and Uganda Itailway now extends to Kampala, 
by way of Nakuru, Ehlorot, Turbo, Tororo and Jinja. Lines from Jinja 
to Nama-sagali on Lake Kioga, and from Tororo to Soroti serve as feeders 
to bring in the imporrant cotton crop of the Eastern Province. There is a 
railway from Port Bell to Kamf>ala, miles in length. A network of all- 
weather motor roads has been constructed, and a fleet of Government motor 
vans serves those main routes on which a regular private transport service 
does not exist. 

Mail services by motor and relays of runuers radiate from Entebbe, 
Kampala and Jiiija. The Sudan-Egy^ptian telegraph and telephone 
system is established to Rejaf. The Uganda telegraph line connects with the 
Belgian Congo via Fort Portal and the Semliki. The length of telegraph and 
telephone line in the Protectorate is (1931) 3,495 miles. Telephone exchanges 
are installed at Entebbe, Kampala, Jiuja, Jganga and Mbale, with trunk 
communication between. There is a wireless station, used exclusively for 
messages in crnucxion with the aeroplane service.s and the meteorological 
service, at Kololo Hill, near Kampala. Tlie weekly air mail service between 
London and Cape Town counects Uganda with both ]daces. 

The currency unit is the shilling, introduced in 1921 and stai)dardi 7 .ed, 
with subsidiary coinage of .silver 50 cent jlieces, and bronze 10 cent, 5 cent, 
and 1 cent pieces. East Afiican Currency Board notes of shill iiigs 10,000, 
1,000, 500, 200, 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 are also in circulation. The 
Savings Bank had a balance of 44,802/. due to 3,740 dcpo.sitors on 
December 31, 1931. The National Bank of India (Limited) has bi*anchos 
at Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja, and the Standard Bank of South Africa 
and Barclays Bank (Dominions, Colonial and Overseas) have branches at 
Kampala and Jinja. 
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Governor and Commander -in»Chicf , — Sir Bernard Henry Bourdillon, 
K.B.K., K.C.M.G, (Appointed April, iy32.) 

Chief Secretary. — E. L. Scotty C.M.G., O.B. E. , H.C. 


ZANZIBAR. 

The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6° S. latitude, and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel 22^ miles across at its narrowest part. It 
is the lar^'cst coralline island on the African coast, being 53 miles long by 
24 broad, and having an area of 640 square miles. 'I'o the north-east, at a 
distance of some 25 miles, lies the Island of Pemba in 5" S. latitude, 42 miles 
long by 14 broad, having an area of 380 square miles. 

In the sixteenth century the Arabs of the East Coast sought the assistance 
of the Imams of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese. The subsequent allegiance 
to Muscat, however, was of a more or less nominal cliaracter until Seyyid Said 
transferred liis capital to Zanzibar in 1832. On liis death in 1856 the 
African possessions were, under an aibitration by Lord Canning (then 
Governor-General of India), declared independent of the parent State. In 
1890 the supremacy of the British interests in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba was recognised by France and Gennany, and they were declared a 
British Protectorate in accordance with conventions by which Great Britain 
waived all claims to Madagascar in favour of France and ceiled Heligoland to 
Germany. In the same year the mainland possessions, which extended over 
the coast from Warsheikh in 3" N. latitude to Tunghi Bay in 10® 42' S. 
latitude, were ceded to Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, respectively, Great 
Britain and Italy paying rent for the territories under their protection, while 
Germany acquired the Sultan’s rights by the jmymi-nt of a sum of 200,0001. 
At a later date Italy also acquired similar rights by payment of a sum of 
144, 000^. The British-rented territories on the mainland were included in 
the East Africa Protectorate, and now form the Protectorate of Kenya (see 
above under Kenya). Thus the Zanzibar Protectorate is confined for 
administrative purposes to Zanzibar, Pemba, and adjneent small islands. 
In 1891, a regular Government was formed for the Protectorate with a 
British representative as first minister. In 1906 the Imperial Government 
assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and reorganised the 
Government. On July 1, 1913, the control of the Protectorate wjis trans- 
ferred from the Foreign Oftice to the Colonial Office, legal effect being given 
to the change in the following year. 

Constitution and Government.— The Sultan, Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin 
Harub, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. (bom 1879), succeeded on the abdication of his 
brother-in-law, Ali bin Hamoud bin Mahomed, December 9, 1911. The 
Government is administered by a British Resident, who is appointed by com- 
missions under His Majesty’s Sign Manual ami Signet, and exercises his 
functions under the Zanzibar Order-in-Couucil, 1924, as amended by the 
Zanzibar Order in Council, 1926. 

Legislation consists of Decrees of His Highness the Sultan, which are 
binding on all persons when countersigned by the British Resident under 
the Order-in-Council. 

In 1926 Executive and Legislative Councils were established. The 
former is presided over by His Higliness the Sultan, and the latter by the 
British Resident. The Legislative Council consists of three tX‘Offi.eio and 
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fiye oflQciiil members. There are sii imoflBcial members, representing 
various communities. 

Population, Religion, Education, &c.— The population of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, according to the census of 1931, was 235,428 (Zanzibar, 137,741; 
Pemba, 97,687). The registered birth rate in 1930 was 16’93 per 1,000 for 
Zanzibar and 16 *65 for Pemba ; and the death rate 23 *37 and 13 *01 respectively. 
The Arabs are the principal landlords and employers of labour. The black 
population is mostly Swahili, but there are representatives of nearly every 
Africau tribe. According to the 1931 census there were 48,962 non-native 
inhabitants, including 278 Europeans, most of whom are English, and about 
14,000 British Indian subjects, through whose hands almost the whole 
trade of East Africa passes, and 33,400 Arabs. Zanzibar town has a 
population of 45,276. 

Most of the natives are Mohammedans (Sunnis of the Shati school); the 
Sultan and the principal Arabs are of the Ibadhi sect. There are 3 Christian 
Missions : the Universities Mission to Central Africa (Church of England), 
the Mission of the Holy Ghost (Roman Catholic), and the Friends’ Industrial 
Mission. 

Education is free. Subjects of H.H. the Sultan are liable to compulsion, 
but for others education is voluntary. There are Government schools mainly 
for Moslems, a number of mission schools, Indiau schools supported by 
different communities for the children of their sects, private schools and 
a non-sectarian school. The total number of children attending these 
schools in 1932 was 5,197. There is a Teachers’ Training School and a 
Commercial School. In 1927 education for Arab girls was started under the 
auspices of Government. 

Justice. — In cases in which persons subject to tlie Zanzibar Order-in- 
Council, 1924, are concerned, justice is administered by His Britannic 
Majesty’s High Court and the Courts subordinate to it, and in other cases 
by H.H. the Sultan’s Court for Zanzibar and the Courts subordinate to that 
Court. Subordinate Courts are held by Resident Magistrates, Administrative 
Officers and Arab Kathis, and an appeal lies from those Courts to the British 
or Zanzibar Court as may be re<iuired. In addition, there are District 
Courts, presided over by Arabs, the members being natives of the Pro- 
tectorate. An appeal lies from the British Court and from the Zanzibar 
Court in the exercise of their original civil and criminal jurisdiction to His 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and thence to the Privy 
Council. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

from 

CuBtoins 

Total 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loans) 

Expenditure 

; Year 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

Total 1 
Revenue ! 
(excluding 
loans) 

Expen- 

diture 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ i 

£ 

1927 

309.1.09 ' 

540,345 

606.301 

1 h930 ' 

267,627 

494,461 

507,500 

1928 

256,342 

471,771 

598,791 

! 1931 1 

295,299 

536,3 -.9 j 

580,961 

1929 

290,365 

614, two 

561,944 

1 1932 

223,624 

442,580 

458,166 


Besides Customs, the chief sources of revenue in 1932 were : interest on 
loan to Kenya and other investments, 15,403^. ; electricity department, 
25,387Z. ; agriculture, 15,145Z. ; court fees, &c., 68,454Z, ; rent of Kenya 
Protectorate, 10,000/. ; rent of Government property, land and houses, 
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11,34H. The chief heads of expenditure in 1932 were: public works, 
68,099^. ; port and marine, 29,646Z. ; police and prisons, 33,475^. ; elec- 
tricity and wireless department, 21,912^. ; judicial department, 24,813Z. ; 
agricultural department, 29,016Z. ; provincial admini'^tratioii departments, 
30,21 3Z. ; medical, 61,749Z. ; education, 28,340Z. ; pensions, 43,927Z. 

Production and Industry. — The clove industry is by far the most 
important in the Protectorate, the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
the bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that there are in both 
islands about 48,000 acres under cloves and over 3 million trees in bearing, 
the average output of the last 35 seasons being 17,698,835 lbs. The exports 
in 1932 were 162,000 cwts., and clove-stems 39,000 cwts. The largo plan- 
tations are chiefly owned by Arabs, but many natives possess small holdings. 
The coconut industry ranks next in importance after cloves. It is estimated 
that there are about 55,000 acres under cultivation and 3| million trees in 
both islands. The export of copra amounted in 1932 to 332,709 cwts. 

The manufactures are pottery, coir tibre and rope, soap, oil {coconut and 
simsim), jewellery, and mats. There are no mines in the Protectorate. 

Commerce.— The total imports, exports, and shipping for 5 years 
were : — 


Years 

' Imports 

t (Including bullion | 
and specie) 

Exports 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 

Shji)ping entered 
(gross tonnage) 


I £ ' 

£ 

Tons 

1<12S 

1,585,2.08 

1,040,081 

2,087,318 

lfi‘29 1 

1,064,242 ! 

1,722,498 

2.703,^30 

1930 

1,454,487 i 

1,485,774 

2.787,831 

1931 j 

1,100,854 

1,207,175 

2,770,998 

1932 ' 

944,814 

910,207 

2,b09,323 


Chief arti(des of import and export : — 


("hief Articles 

Imports 

Iiu]>ort8 

Exports 

Exports 

(1931) 

(1932) 

(1931) 

(1932) 


Rs. 000 

IIh <X»0 

Ils. 000 

Rs, (AH) 

Cotton Piece ijoods . 

20.21 

1.5,30 

7,(0 

4,89 

Rice and Grain .... 
Silk and Artiiicial Silk Piece- 

28,39 

21,78 

2,96 

00 

goorla 

3.30 

3.37 

42 

07 

Cloves 

— 

— 

97,84 

04,99 

Clove-stems .... 

— 

— 

4,, 57 

2,61 

Copra 

Tobacco Manufactured (iuclvnl- 

0,00 

6,30 

26,92 

26,94 

ing Cigars and Cigarettes) . 

5 00 

4,85 

10 

20 

Gliee 

8,73 

3,05 

54 

•25 

Sugar 

5,30 

4,85 

28 

29 

Petrol and Petroleum 

8,50 

6,70 

2,71 

1,64 

Hardware 

23 

37 

3 

2 

Hides and Skins 

6 

9 

32 

2.5 

Flour 

4,35 

3,87 

87 

45 



1,27 

98 

83 

79 

Simsim 

1,34 

1,85 

42 

35 

Spirits 

S 1,06 

1,00 

9 

0 

Dried Fish .... 

1 1,01 

82 

84 

7t 

Coffee* (raw) .... 

1 

42 

11 

3 

Cotton (raw) .... 

10 

6 

— 

— 

Wax(Boe^) .... 

* 17 

4 

22 

8 

Soap 

1 

42 


3 
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The dratribiition of trade in 1932 was as follows : — 



1932 

1932 


1932 

1032 

Principal Countries 

III ports 
there- 
from 

Exports 

thereto 

Principal Countries. 

Imports 

tliere- 

froin 

Expo its 
thereto 


Its. GOO 

Em €00 


Es. ()t)0 

Its. 000 

India and Burma 

30,77 

29.93 

Italy .... 

88 

14,13 

Tanganyika Territory 

1.^37 

10,19 

Italian East Africa 

4,01 

1,25 

Ct. Bri ainAN. Ireland 

27,0,i 

8,21 

Holland 

r.,47 

1,90 

Kenya Colony . 

3,32 

2,11 

Dutch East Indie.s 

6,34 

16, 83 

Prance 

67 

13,25 

Swiizerlaud 

21 

— 

Portuguese Kast Africa 

1,37 

1,22 

Arabia 

1,04 

1,36 

Madagascar 

24 

6 1 

J:ij>an . . , . | 

10,61 

34 

Germany . 

1,73 1 

8,20 

Cidua .... 

i,m 

1,69 

Uni«>u of South Africa 

19 

37 

Austria 

23 j 

— 

United States 

3,27 

9,03 

Bt'lguiiii 

67 

1 


The trade between Zanzibar and tlie United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) far four years is given as follows: — 



1930 

1031 

1032 

1033 ^ 

Imports {oonsiguments) into Gt. Britain 

^ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

troui Zanxibar 

103,899 

02.6,50 

63,343 

40,872 

Exports of Briti.sh produce to Zanzibar 

21,5,815 i 

! 168,825 

133,293 

94,75i) 

Exports of Foreign and Colonial produce . 

3,626 1 

4,309 j 

2,621 

2,i)30 


1 Provisional. 


Skipping and Communications, &c.— Several British and foreign 
Steamship Companies have regular services to Zanzibar and all the imfiortant 
ports on the coa.st of Fast Africa. The Zanzibar Government steamers 
maintain regular weekly councctiou with Pemba, as well as making calls 
at Dar-es*Salaam. 

Ocean-going shipping dealt with in 1932, 1,377,866 tons net (302 vessels) ; 
coastwise, 111,016 tons (270 vessids) ; dhows, 64,107 tons entered and 63,124 
tons cleared. Excellent w^ater bU])plied at 3’5 tons jier minute is available 
for shipping. 

3 There is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or via Durban. 

There are 238 miles of roads throughout the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba suitable for motor traffic. 

The Government maintains wireless stations in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and a telephone system in the town of Zanzibar, which is connected with 
the District and Agricultural stations in the country. There is also a 
Telephone Service connectiiig the three Administrative Districts in the 
island of Pemba. There are six post offices in the twm islands. The 
number of articles dealt with at the post office in 1932 w’as 1,069,300 (letters, 
798,900). The Government Savings Bank at the end of 1932 had 3,626 
depositors, with 6.24,513 rupees on dejiosit. 

The British Indian ru])ee is universally current ; currency notes of Re to 
600 rupees are in circulation. The value of notes in circulation on December 
31, 1932, was 26,07, 051 rupees. Seyyidieh copper pice are legal tend.-r up to 64 
pice ( = one rupee). A frasla (or frasila) of cloves is equivalent to 35 lbs. av. 

British Resident . — Sir R. S. D. RankinCj K.C.M.G. (December, 1929). 

Books of Eeference oonoerning British East Africa. 

Correspondence and Further Correspondence relating to Zanxibar. London, 1886-90. 

Annual Reports of the Administrator of East Africa. London. Reports of H.H. 
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Conimissioner in Uganda. Reports on the Mombasa-Victoxia Railway. Precis of Infor- 
mation concerning the British Kant Africa Protectorate and Zanziliar, revised in the 
Intelligence Division of the War Oiflee. London, 1902. Kcpoit by Mr. A. Whyte on his 
Travels along the Coast-Belt of LJje liritish East Africa Proiectorate (Africa. No. 3, 
1903). 

Report by J. Parkinson on the Geology and Geography of the Northern Part of the 
East Africa Protectorate (Cuid. 729). London, 1920. 

East African Slave Trade, Reports, Ac., 1870-71, 1872-78, 1887-88, 1890-91 ; papers 
and corresifondeiice 1892-96, 1897-99. London. 

Report of the East Africa Coiuiiiis.sion (Cind. 2387). London, 1925. 

liertsltt's Treaties and the Map of Africa, by Treaty. 2ud ed., Yol. II. London, 
1897. 

Kenya Colony nnd Protcctoiate. Native Alfair.s Dej artinent Report lor 1931. 
il.M. tiutioneiy Uilice, I.^indon. 

Road Bcok of East Africa. Il.M. Eastern African Dependencies, Trade and Informa- 
tion Office. London, 1930. 

Travel Guide to Kenya and Uganda. Issued by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and 
Harbours Board. Londo/i. 

Jiland-i^uUon (Sir J.), Men and Cieatnies in Uganda. Londeu, 1933. 

Brawn (.\. S.), and firoujn (G. G.), Ediiors ; i’lie Guide to bouLli and East Africa. 
London, Annual. 

Browne (G. St. .7. Orde), The Vanishing Tribes of Kern a. London, 1926. 

('ragtrr (J. E. E.), Pciiioa : The Spice Islunu of Zanzibar. London, 1913. 

Drtunkei/ti (Y. S. A.), Year Book for British East Africa. Ihunnay. 

Grinjorv (J. W.), The Great Rifi Valley, London, lb9t).~The Rill Valleys and Geology 
of East Allies. London, 1921. 

llabiey (C. W.), Kenya Ironi Cliariered Con pany to Crown CoLmy. London, 1929. 

UolUs (Sir Claud), The Ma.sai. Tiieir Langi.age and Poiklore. U.xford, 1905.— The 
Nandi; 1'heir Language and Folklore. Oxford, Iftfift. 

lii<ira)Hii (W. 11.), Zanzibar; its Histoiy and it.s Peojile. London, 1931. — Chronology 
and (ienealoglen of Zanzilwr Ruleis. Zanzibar, 1926. 

JoUtnn{h'. S.), Eastern Africa To-day. Lomlon, 1928. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), Ttie Coloni.sation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. — The Uganda 
Protectorate. 2 vols. Lomlon, 1902. 

Kenya Annual aiid Dirtudory, including Uganda section. Nairobi. 

Kenya llandlxKik. H.M. Stationery Ofhee, London. 

),itcas(Sir Charles), Tiie Pa'titioii and Colonization of Africa. London, 1922. 

Lnuani (Sir F.), The dual Munduto in British Tioidcal Ainca. London, 1923. 

A’o/(/(:h (U.), M’l/itennd Black in East Africa. London, 1924. 

IGnrce (Major Fritncis Ik, C..M.G.), Z.MtziliRr ; Past a ml Present. London, 1920. 

RT//ic(II. c),), Kenya Without Pr* jndice. JjOIkIod, 1931. 

Swill- Hu etc {ii.), Said Bin Sultan (1791-1850). Ruler of (Ju an and Zanzibar. London, 
1930. 

lioscoe (J.), The Northern bantu. Cambridge, 1916. — Twenty-five yeara in East Africa. 
Cambridge, 1921. — T!:8 Bagesu and otlicr Tribes of the Uganda Protcctoiate. London, 
1924. 

Runs (W. II.), Kenya from Within. London, 1927. 

Stonicj/ill. M.),T»irougn the Dark Continent 2voli#. London, 1878. 

StiguHd (C. H.), Tlie Land of ZiiiJ. Being an Account of British Ea.st Africa, 
London, 1913. 

Uganda Handbook. H.M. Siationory OlJice, London. 

Waj/lanJ (E. •/.), Petroleum in Ugiiuda. London, 1925. 


MAURITIUS. 

Mauritius was known to Arab navigators at an early date, probably not 
later than the tenth century. It was no doubt visited by Malays in the 
fifteenth century, ainl was discovered by the Portuguese between 1607 and 
1512, but the Dutch were the first settlers. In 1710 they abandoned the 
island and it was occupied by the French under tlie name of Isle de France. 
The British occupied the island in 1810, and it was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 1814. 

Con»titution and Government.— Under Letters Patent of 1886, 1901, 
1904, 1913, and 1933 , partially representative institutions have been estab** 
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lished. The government of the Colony, with its dependencies, Rodrigues, 
Di^go Garcia, Ac., is vested in a Governor, aided by an Executive Council, 
consisting of the senior officer in command of His Majesty’s troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Procureur and Advocate-General, the Treasurer, and 
such other persons as the Governor, through instructions from the Secretary 
of State, may from time to time appoint, usually two unofficial members. 
There is also a Council of Government, consisting of the Governor and 
twenty-seven members, ten being elected under a moderate franchise, eight 
ex-oj[ficio^ and nine nominated by the Governor. Two-thirds of the 
nominated members are unofficial, and have a free vote on all occasions, but 
the Governor is given power to enact legislation considered by him to be 
essential in the interests of good government The ex-officio councillors 
comprise the four Executive official members, the Collector ol Customs, the 
Protector of Immigrants, the Director of Public Works and Surveys, and 
the Director of the Medical and Health Department. 

Governor of Mauritius . — Sir W. E. Francis Jacl^son, K.C.M.G. (Ap- 
pointed March 7, 1930.) 

Area, Population, Ac. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, has 
an area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1931, the 
population of the island was 393,418, The estimated population of Mauritius 
at end of 1932 was 388,400, including 8,691 in the Dependencies. 

Birth-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1932, 32 T, Indian birth-rate, 23 '6 
per thousand ; death-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1932, 29, Indian 
death-rate, 34*6 per thousand. Population of Port Louis, the capital, 
with its suburbs, 64,143 (1932). 

In 1921 there were 117,491 Roman Catholics, 3,371 Protestants (Church 
of England and Church of Scotland). State aid is granted to the Churches, 
amounting yearly to Rs. 196,107 ; the Indians are mostly Hindu.s. 

Education, &c. 

Primary education is free but not comjmlsory. At the end of 1932 
there were 60 Government, 77 aided and 3 technical schools. Average 
attendance at Government schools, 1932, 9,252 (13,577 on roll) ; at State- 
aided schools, 15,328 (22,859 on roll, of whom more than three-fourths were 
in Roman Catholic schools). For .secondary education there is a Royal 
College and a school with (1932) 517 pupils. There were also in 1932 nine 
aided secondary schools for boys and girls. The total Government actual 
expenditure in 1931-32 on education was Rs. 1,332,809 ; the estimated 
expenditure for 1933-34 is Rs. 1,353,497. 

The total number of convictions at the inferior court.s in 1932 was 8,663 
and at the Supreme Court (As.sizcs) 11. 


Finance, 


Years ended 

June 30 ' 

1927-28 i 

1 

1928-29 

^ 1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

Revenue . . ! 
Expenditure. . j 

Rs. 

16,308,918 

16,725,613 

Rs. 

13,322,248 

16,930,182 

Rs. 

: 14,432,740 

1 15,575,001 

Rs. 

11,5.52,210 

16,092,074 

1 Rs. 

j 12,160,279 
17,704,375 


Principal sources of revenue 1931-32: — Customs, Rs. 4,059,194 ; 
licences, excise, &c., Rs. 5,071,938 ; Interest, Rs. 1,051,644. 
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The debt of the Colony on June 30, 1932, was ‘.—Government De- 
benture . Inscribed Stock Debt, 3,396,9947., mainly for public works. 
Municipal Debt of Port Louis (1932), 42,3157. and Rs. 502,600. 

Defence. 

Port Louis is fortified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
penditure is Rs. 200,000 per annum for 1932-33 and 1933-34. 


Commerce. 

(Rupees converted at rate of 15 = 17.) 


Year 

1 

Imports 1 

T 

Exports 

£ 

Year 

I mports 

^ 1 

Exports 

£ - 

1927 

1 3,679,042 

3,774,203 

1930 

2,653,745 j 

1,773,397 

1928 

1 8,295,853 

3,168,094 

1931 

2,405,4071 

1,787,688* 

1929 

1 3,088,354 

3,496,737 

1932 

3,935,135 

752,882 


* Rupees converted at rate of 13 ‘33 = If. 


Staple exports, sugar, 1,983,8757. in 1932 ; copra and poonac, 21,6627. ; 
aloe fibre, 6,0777. ; rum, 1127. The trade was chiefly with the United 
Kingdom, Canada and India. The sugar crop in 1932-33 was estimated at 
220,000 metric tons, against an actual crop of 220,960 (metric tons) in 
1931-32. 

Imports into the United Kingdom from Mauritius (P)riti8h Board of Trade 
Returns) 1932, including unrefined sugar, 2,117,1217. British exports to 
Mauritius, 1932, including cotton goods, 56,4287. ; iron and steel, and 
manufactures, 30,677/. ; ammonium sulphate, 36,5447. ; soap, 44,3767. ; 
motor cars and tyres, 27,6287. Imports into United Kingdom, 1933, 
2,283,3607. ; exports to Mauritius, 1933, 535,4337. 

Shipping and Communications. 

The registered shipping January 1, 1933, consisted of 13 sailing vessels 
of 1,367 tons, and 3 steamers of 1,321 tons ; total, 13 vessels of 6,961 tons. 
Vessels entered in 1932, 202 of 558,965 tons. 

There are railway lines of 144 miles, of which 24 miles are narrow gauge. 
The Railway Department is run on a commercial basis. Its receipts are 
excluded from the general revenue of the Colony. Gross earnings, Rs. 
1,673,681. Working expenditure, Rs. 2,111,677, for 1931-32. 

Of telegraphs and telephones there were (1931) 438 and 230 miles of 
line respectively ; there is cable communication with Zanzibar, Australia, 
Reunion, Madagascar, and Durban. In 1932 the Post Office dealt with 
1,386,010 letters, 84,584 postcards, 1,736,805 newspapers, 22,795 parcels, 
and 69,999 telegrams. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On June 30, 1933, the Government Savings Bank held deposits 
amounting to Rs. 5,114,747, belonging to 37,646 depositors. 

The currency consists of Mauritius bronze pieces (1, 2, and 5 cents) ; 
silver pieces (10, 20, 25, and 60 cents) ; Indian rupees and its silver sub- 
divisions ; Government notes (Rs. 50, 10, and 6) ; and Indian currency notes 
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(Rfi. 60, 10, and 6), All accounts are ke|)t in Indian mpces. Average Tiot< 
circulation in 1931-32, Ra. 7,287,300. Tdie metric system is in force. 

Dependencies. 

Rodrigues (under a Magistrate) is about 350 miles north-east of Mauritius. 
18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 42 8(|uare miles. Population (census 1931, 
8,202) on December 31, 1932, 8,691. Estimated reTenue (1933 -34), Ks. 66,29C 
and estimated expenditure, Ks. 120,786 ; imports (1931), Rs. 282,249 ; exports, 
Rs. 324,349. There are two Government and two Aided schools. 

The Lesser Dependencies are Diego Garcia, Six Islands, Peros Latihos, 
Solomon Islands. Agalega, St. Brandon Group, T'rois Fr^res. The nearesl 
island is 230 miles from Mauritius, and the most remote about 1,200 miles, 
Total population of the lesser de{wen<lenGiea, census 1931, 1,457 (806 males, 
651 females). Estimated population on December 12, 1932, 1,246. 

Biego Garcia (the most important ot the Oil Islands Group), in 7° 20' S, 
lat., 72'' 26' E. long., is 12^ miles long, 6^ miles wide, with 445 inhal>itanif 
(census 1921), a large proportion are labourers from Mauritius. 100, 88^ 
litres of coconut oil were exported in 1931 from the Lesser Dependencies, 
Other exports are coconuts, copra, guano, and salted fish. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeferenoe concerning Mauritius 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Reports on Mauritius, and on Rodrigues, in Coh)nial Report.s. Annnal. London. 
Statistical ALstractfortheseveralcolonial and other possessions of the United Kingdom 
Annual. London. 

Mauritius Blue Book. Annual, 

Mauritius Almanac and Commercial Handbook. Mauritius. 

Oxford Survey of tlie Hrit,i«h Empire. Vol. Ill, Lmidon, 1914. 

Bertuchi (A. J.), The Island of Rodrigues. London, 1923. 

De Burgh- Ed icardes (8. B.), The History of Mauritius. London, 1922. 

JTdrt (W, K.), L'lle Mauriee. Manritlns, 1921. 

Jivgrains (W. H.), 81iort History of .Mauritius. London, IP.'il. 

MacGregoi' (M. L.), Report on the Arioi»helime of Maontius. London, 1924. 

Macmillan (A.), Mauritius llliisirated, London, 1914. 

Philoghie (It.), The Istaml of Mauritius. Port Louis aj)d Mauritius, 192S. 
iValter (A.), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1909. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE (BRITISH). 

The Nyasaland (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con 
stituted on May 14, 1891, lies along the southern and western shoret 
of Lake Nyasa, and extend.s tow^ards the Zambezi. It is administerec 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor and Com inandcr-in- Chief, assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting of irmiinatoe 
members, the Governor having the right of veto (Order in Oiiincil o: 
September 4, 1907). The Laws consist of loeui ' u Jiuances duly mActod, 
with such British Acts as are of general application. 

Land area, 37,596 S(juare miles, diviiled into two Provinces, cmdi ir 
charge of a Provincial Commissioner, and nineteen districts, each admiuisterec 
by a District Commis.sioner and his assistant. Population on Dec. 31, 1932, 
1,901 Europeans (mostly in the Shir4 Highlands), 1,683 Asiatics, and 
1,606,431 natives. The chief settlements are Blantyre and Limbe in the 
Shire Highlands, with about 700 European inhabitants ; others are Zorabs 
(the seat of GovermneHt), Cholo, Lilongwe, and Mlanje ; on Lake Nyasa ar< 
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Fort Johnstoa, Kota-Kota, Baudawe, Chintedii, Nkata, Likoma, and Kar- 
oioga. Tltere are good motor roads in all directions, and life and property 
are safe. Education is controlled by the Education Do{>aitinent. Grants in 
aid are paid to inisaiou societies for native education and there are three 
elementary schools fo.r Euro})ean childivn, \vhi( h are rnaintaiuod as private 
e&tablishnient.s and receive grants from Govenmient. The. Government has 
established a training centre for native teacliers. Eleven Christian missions 
are at work ; in 1932 there were d,064 native schools with a total roll of 
136,293 pa]»il3 and an average attendance of 83,095. The total grant in 
aid paid by Government to missionary societic.s in 1932 was 1G.498Z. in. respect 
of native education. Tlic grant in aid for Enrojtean cduc^ition was 793i. 
These grants were distribuu-d in aceujdance with the provisions of the 
Education Ordinance, 1930. 

Juatico i.s administered in the High Court, which has jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, and also as a Court of Admiralty. Subordinate courts 
are held by magistrates and asshstant rnagiatmies in the various districts. 
Appeals from decisions of the High Court are heard in H.B.M.’s Court of 
Ap]>eal for Eastern Africa, sitting at Mombasa. 

Coffee i.s cultivated in the Shire Highlands; in 1932, 88,354 lbs. were 
ejiported, and in 1931, 93,424 lbs. Tobacco exported : in 1932, 15,082,035 
lbs., niul in 19.31, 10,690,581 Ib.s. Cotton cx[»ortcd in 1932, 2,094,962 lbs.* 
and in 1931, 2,263,728 lbs. 3'he area under tea in 1931 was 11,414 acres 
(exported 1,963,452 lbs.); in 1932, 12,590 acres (exported 2,573,871 lbs.). 
Cattle in the Protectorate (1932), goats, 236,241 ; horned cattle, 182,784 ; 
sheep, 96,500 ; pigs, 69,212 ; usscs and mule.s (mostly belonging to the 
native.s), 215 ; horses, 6. 

The trade ports are Port Herald (Lower Shire), Kota-Kota, Fort Manning, 
Karouga, and Fort Johnston (Lake Nyasa). 



192S * 

1929* 

1930* 

1 1981 » , 

1932* 


£. 


£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

Imports * 

S6'>,4(>.3 

\ 770,8.^5 

764,448 

' 748,741 1 

785,295 

Exiujrts ^ 

. 70i),7!>7 

{ (526,480 i 

i 776,414 

1 586,194 I 

b78,734 

Revenue . 

374,%7 

1 372,608 1 

442,6t53 

! 370,515 1 

382,689 

Expenditure . 

407.877 

1 410,688 

1 423,899 

! 448,843 i 

401,774 


^ Encludinj? specie and goods in transit * Year ending December. 


Direct imports from Great Britain and British Possessions, 1932, 69 '01 
per cent, of total ; direct exports to the United Kingdom, 1932, 95 ‘5 per 
cent, of total. 

The revenue in 1932 tvas derived chielly from Customs, 118,5297.; Road 
and River Duos, 16,133/.; Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue, 167,937/.; 
Fees of Court, 18,098/. ; Posts, Telegraphs, 17,213/. ; Rents, 13,142/. ; 
Miscellaneous, 10, *294/. 

Public debt, December 31, 1932, 1,228,150/. 

There are militaxy, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. Police 
force, December 31, 1931, 15 European officers and 500 Afiican ranks. There 
is a Marine Transport Department ou I^ake Nyasa, consisting of three vessels. 
For ordinary traffic there are small steamers, besides small sailing vessels. 

There are 36 post offices through which, in 1932, about 1,880,464 postal 
packets passed. The postal savings bank had 1,164 depositors at end 
of 1932 ; deposits, 8,607/. There is a 8 ft. 6 in. gauge railway from 
Chindio on the Zambezi in Portuguese East Africa to Blantyre (174 
miles). A railway from Murra(^a on the southern bank of the Zambezi 
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to the Port of Beira (175 miles) in Portuguese East Africa was opened for 
traffic in April, 1922, thus establishing direct railway communication 
between Blantyre and Beira. A bridge across the Zambezi to connect these 
two railways is in course of erection, as is also an extension of the railway 
system northwards to Lake Nyasa. The road system of the Protectorate 
comprises 2,666 miles and serves all the principal centres of production, 
European and native. Good motor road communication with South Africa 
exists and the recently completed extension northwards links Nyasaland 
with the Great North Road through Northern Rhodesia, Tanganjika 
Territory, and Kenya Colony. Several aerodromes, landing giounds, and 
emergency landing grounds have been constnicteil, and the principal centres 
of Chileka, Zomba and Lilongwe are full sized and suitable for all types of 
aircraft. There is a telegraph line through the Protectorate connecting 
southwards with Cape Town and northwards with Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda. Telegraphs are controlled by the Government. Electric light and 
power plants have been installed at Zomba, Blantyre and Limbe, 

At Blantyre, Zomba, and other centres there are branches of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa and at Blantyre atul Limbe there are 
branches of Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Bank. The currency 
consists of British coin, gold, silver, and bronze, and Rhodesian bank-notes 
and silver coin. 

Ghverfior and Commander-in-chief . — Vaf aiit, March, 1934. 

Chief Secretary. — K. L. Hall. 
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ST. HELENA. 

Governor . — Sir Steuart Spencer JJavLs, C.M.G. 

OoveniTnent Secretary. — G. C. Kuching^ 0. B.E. 

St. Helena, of volcanic origin, is 1,200 mile.s from the west coast of 
Africa. Area, 47 square miles. It is administered by an E.xecutive Council 
consisting of the Governor and two unofficial members, together with three 
unofficial members chosen from among the jesidonts of the island. Popula- 
tion (1933 census), 3,995. Births (living), 1932, 150 ; deaths, 58. Civil 
emigrants (1930), 53; immigrants 33. There are 4 Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 
1 Roman Catholic chapels. Education, 8 elementary schools (of which 
3 are Government schools), with 737 pupils in 1932. Police force, 6 ; cases 
dealt with by the Supreme Court, 7 ; by police magistrate, 54 in 1932. 
A detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery is stationed on the island. 
The port of the island is called Jamestowm. 
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The following table gives statistics for St. Helena : — 


- 

I 1928 1 

1929 i 

1980 

1 1931 ' 

1932 


£ 1 

£, 

Jl 

! £ 

£ 

Revenue i . 

15,549 

20,456 1 

18,-570 

' 25,820 

27,877 

Expenditure 

19,671 

22.886 

25,820 

1 27,109 

18,906 

Exports 

1 31,267 

1 38,671 • 

19,845 » 

16,127 » 

1 6,880 • 

Imports* 

49,030 

1 47,405 

44,411 

43,888 

: 36,229 


‘ Including IniperiHl grants (2, OOOi. in 1928, 4,0001, in 1929, 6,000/. in 1930, 7,000/. in 
1931, and 13,5001. in 1932). 

■ Including specie. • Including specie, but excluding Government stores. 


The revenue from customs in 1932 was 4,2 18A ; in 1931, 4,622L 

Public debt, nil ; the Colony’s liabilities at December 31, 1932, exceeded 
the assets by 2,699/. 

The principal exports are fibre, tow, rope and twdne, 415 tons in 1932. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 31, 1932, 20,620/., belonging to 216 
depositors. 

Fruit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and ceilar.s flourish in St. Helena. 
Cattle do well, but there is no outside market for the meat. The flax 
{phormium) industry is established at a Government mill and 8 private mills. 
The area of land under flax was estimated at 3,250 acres in 1932. A lace- 
making industry was started in 1907. The number of ve-ssels that called 
at the Island was 43 in 1932. Total tonnage entered and cleared was 
170,616 in 1931. 

The Post Office in 1931 received 283 bags of niail, 1,725 parrels and 1,150 
registered articles, and despatched 88 bags of mail, 331 parcels and 1,865 
registered articles. 

Tlie Eastern Telegraph Company’s cable connects St. Helena with Cape 
Town and with St. Vincent. There are telephone lines, with 41 miles of wire. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 square miles, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St. Helena. Down to November, 
1922, it was under the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, but it was then transferred to the administration of 
the Colonial Office and annexed to the colony of St. Helena. There are 
10 acres under cultivation providing vegetables and fruit. Population 
(census, 1931), 188. 

The island is the resort of the sea turtle, which come to lay their eggs 
in the sand annually between January and May. Rabbits, wild goats, and 
partridges are more or less numerous on the island, which is, be.sides, the 
breeding ground of the sooty tern or ‘wideawake,’ these birds coming in 
vast numbers to lay their eggs about every eighth month. The island is 
included in the Postal Union. 

Resident Magistrate. — E. A. Willmott. 

Triitan da Cunha, a small group of islands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37° 6' S. lat. 12° 1' W. long. Besides 
Tristan da Cunha and Gough’s Island, there are Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, the former two and the latter one mile long, and a number of rocks. 
Tristan consists of an extinct volcano rising to a height of 8,000 feet, with a 
circumference at its base of 21 miles. The habitable area is a small plateau 
on the north-west side of about 12 square miles, 100 feet above sea-level. 
Here the struggle for life is great i it is now impossible to grow corn owing 
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to the depredation of rats, which came from a wreck in 1882 ; and fuel is 
scarce owing to deforestation. The staple food appears to be the potato. 
There are apple and peach trees ; bullocks, sheep and geese are, reared, and 
fish are plentiful, Resitlcs being inhospitable, the island is extremely lonely. 
Since 1900 the annual visits of a warship have been discontinued. Despite 
these disadvantages, the community is a growing one. in 1880 it numbered 
109, in 1932, 163. The characteristics of the people are longevity, good 
health, and a certain shynes.s of disposition. The original inhabitants 
were shipwrecked sailors and. soldiers who remained Ixdiind when the 
garrison from St. Helena was withdrawn in 1817. Many attempts have 
been made to induce the inhabitants to leave. The lack of educational 
facilities for their children wits the sole argument which carried weight in 
the eyes of the inhabitants. In 1932, the Rev, A. G. bartiidgo who visited 
the island at the request of the Oolouial Office, set uj) before he left, a Chief 
of the islanders and 3 officers to work under him. The Chief is chairman of 
the Island Council. The Chiefs mother was also apjiointed Head Woman 
and chairman of the Women’s Council, a body which is concerned with the 
welfare of women and children. 
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SEYCHELLES. 

Seychelles and its Dependencies consist of 92 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 156 8<iuare miles. The principal island is Mah4 
(55 square miles), smaller islands of the group being Praslin, Silhouette, La 
Digue, Curimise, and Felicite. Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutier Island, St. Francois, St. Pierre, the Cosmoledo 
Group, Astove Island, Assumption Island, the Aldabra Islands, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, Farquhar Islands, and Flat Island. 

The islands were first colonised by the French in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the object being to establish plantations of spices to 
compete with the lucrative Dutch monopoly. Tliey were captured by the 
English in 1794 and incorporated as a dependency of Mauritius in 1810. 
In 1888 the office of Administrator was created, an Executive Council of 2 
ex-officio members and 1 nominated member was appointed, with a Legislative 
Council of 3 official and 3 unofficial mpmbers, the Administrator being 
president of both Councils and having an original and casting vote in the 
Legislative Council. In 1897 the A<lmiaistrator was given full powers as 
Governor, and in November, 1903, he was raised to the rank of Governor. 
In 1931 the constitution of the Executive Council was altered by the 
addition of an ‘ unofficial ’ membor. 

G-overnor and CommaTidtr-in-Cfhief , — Sir de Symons M. G. Honey ^ Kt., 
C.M.G. (January, 1928). 
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The population at December 81, 1932, was estimated to be 28,285 ; census 
of April 26, 1931, 27,444 (13,289 males and 14,155 females). The death-rate 
for 1932 was 12’86 ; the birth-rate 30*95. The number of births in 1932 
was 874 ; deaths, 383 ; marriages, 185. The capital is Victoria, which has 
a good harbour. Education is not compulsory. There were in 1932, 
26 grant-in-aid schools and 2 other primary schools. In addition, there 
are 2 secondary schools with a total of 290 pupils. Total number of children 
attending school in 1932 was 2,890 ; average attendance, 80 per cent. In 
1932, 141 cases were brought before the Supreme Court (Criminal Side). 
The police force numbered 88 of all ranks (1932). 

Revenue, expenditure and debt for five years : — 


Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1928 

50,109 

48,109 i 

1,894 

1929 

57,155 

67,539 

969 

1930 

llH. 754,174 

Rfl. 838,068 

Nil. 

1931 

Rs, 692,412 

Rs. 814,3.51 

Nil. 

1932 

Hs. 701,164 

' Rs. 685,631 

NiL 


Chief items of revenue; customs, 1931, Rs. 227,910; 1932, Rs. 252,681. 
Crown lands, 1931, Rs. 22,722; 1932, Rs. 28,068; licences, taxes, excise 
and internal revenue, 1931, Rs. 441,730 ; 1932, Rs. 420,666. 

Chief products, coconuts (over 28,300 acres under cultivation and this 
area is being extended in the outlying islands) and cinnamon, patchouli 
and other essential oils. Elforts are being made to develop the essential oil 
industry by improving methods of distillation and cultivation of other 
essential oil plants. On some islands mangrove-bark and the yolk of birds’ 
eggs are collected and phosphate deposits worked. Live-stock at end of 
1982; Cattle, 1,000; goats, 300 ; horses, 100; asses, 100; pigs, 7,500. 
Fishing is actively pursued, chiefly for local supply. 

Imports, 1931: Rs. 1,069,958; 1932: Rs. 1,008,111. Exports, 1931: 
Rs. 1,102,913 ; 1932 : Rs. 1,347,338. Principal imports, 1932 : Rice, 2,669J 
tons, Rs. 234,736 ; cotton piece goods, 768,692 yds., Rs. 127,199 ; sugar, 630 
tons, Ra. 74,214 ; wheat flour, 299 tons, Rs. 38,383 ; coffee, 54 tons, Rs. 24,488 ; 
gunny bags, 23,200, Rs. 6,586 ; galvanized iron sheets, 75,693, Rs. 13,694 ; 
kerosene oil, 81,811 litres, Rs. 10,771 ; dholl and lentils, 85^ tons, Rs. 
9,602. Principal exports, 1932 : Copra, 4,704 tons, Rs. 793,550 ; cinnamon 
oil, 49} tons, Rs. 188,476 ; Patchouli oil, 2} tons, Rs. 23,106 ; guano, 14,213 
tons, Rs. 263,676. Imports in 1932 from : United Kingdom, Rs. 273,166; 
India, Rs. 358,358; France, Rs. 60,360; French Possessions, Rs. 6,103; 
Dutch Possessions, Rs. 80,486 ; Japan, Rs. 93,878; and Spain, Rs. 13,596. 
Exports in 1932 to : United Kingdom, Rs. 348,161 ; New Zealand, Rs. 
114,250; U.S.A., Rs. 170,402 ; France, Rs. 77,331 ; and Germany, Rs. 
17,005. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1932), 161,330 tons, mainly British, 
exclusive of coasters trading between Mah6 and the dependencies. The 
British India steamers call every four weeks from Bombay on their way to 
Mombasa, and every eight weeks on their way from Mombasa to Bombay, 
and the Royal Dutch Steam Packet Co. steamers call every four weeks on 
their way to Batavia from Mombasa. There is fairly regular communication 
between the islands. 

There is a good road system in Mah^, and further road-making is 
temporarily in abeyance. In 1932 the post office despatched and received 
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181,460 letters and post cards, 102,600 newspapers, &c., and 2,624 parcels. 
There is direct telegraphic communication with Mauritius, Zanzibar, Adeu, 
and Colombo. The GoTernraeut Wireless Station at Victoria is open for the 
exchange of radiotelegrams with ships at sea, but the service between Victoria 
and the Praslin group of islands is still suspended. 

At the end of 1932 the Savings Bank deposits anionuted to Rs. 162,462 to 
the credit of 789 depositors. 

Cnrrent money in the islands consists of rupees and notes, 

Eeferences. 

Annual Reports on the Seychelles. London. 

Fauvel (A. A.), Bibliographies des Seychelles. Published by the Seychelles Govern- 
ment. 1908. 

Gardiner {3 . Stanley), The Seychelles. Geographical Journal, Vol. XXVIII., and ahso 
proceedings of the Linnean Society. 

Lucas (Sir C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 

Murat (M.), Gordon’s Eden, or the Seychelles Archipelago. 

Walter (A.), Mauritius Almanac and Commercial Uaiuibook. Api»endii on Seychelles. 
Port Louis. 

Sierra Leone. See West African Colonies. 

Sokotra. See Aden. 


SOMALILAIJD PEOTECTOEATE. 

The Somali Coait stretches from Loyi Ada, west of Zeilah, to Banda 
Ziada, 49® E. long. After 1884, when Egyptian control ceased, the terri- 
tory was administered by the Government of India, but was taken over by 
the Foreign Office on October 1, 1898, and was transferred to the Colonial 
Office on April 1, 1905. 

By an arrangement with Italy in 1894 the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate were defined ; but in 1897, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, 
a fresh boundary as re(][uired by that country was determined, and about 

16.000 square miles were ceded to Abyssinia. An ngreeirient for the regula- 
tion of Anglo-Italian relations in Somaliland wa.s concluded on March 19, 
1907. The area is about 68,000 square miles ; population about 344,700 — 
Mohammedan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where con- 
siderable towns have sprung up during the British occupation. 

No census of the population other than the non-natives has been taken, 
but the Somali population in 1932 was estimated to bo 344,700 (non-native, 
2,683) A rough estimate of the main towns of the Protectorate is as follows : 
Berbera, between 16,000 (hot sea.son) and 30,000 (cold season) ; Hargeisa, 

15.000 to 20,000 ; Burao, 10,000 ; Zeilah, 5,000. Police, 669 officers and 
men on Dec. 81, 1932. Convictions in 1932, 1,141. Revenue in 1932, 
102,894/., reckoned at I 5 . 6d. to one rupee. Customs in 1932, 63,740/, ; 
expenditure, 1932, 156,240/. Free Grant-in-aid in respect of military 
expenditure, 1932, 42,000/. Imports, 1932, 306,634/. ; exports, 1932, 
160,254/. Bullion and specie are included. The imports are chiefly rice 
(72,660 cwt.), dates (29,893 cwt.), sugar (37,048 cwt.), textiles (93,468 
yds.), and specie ; the exports, skins and hides, gum and resins, gheo, 
cattle, sheep and goats, and specie. Tonnage entered in 1932, 61,923 ; 
cleared, 60,829. The ruj>oe is the basis of the currency. Government of 
India notes are also in circulation. Transport is by camel and motor-car ; 
there are no porters. Besides ordinary telegra])hs there are wireless telegraph 
stations at Berbera, Burao, Hargeisa, Erigavo, and Buramo. 
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The Protectorate forces now comprise a Camel Corps of 437 officers and 
men, with a reserve of 150 men, and 565 Police. 

Commissioner and Co7nma7ider -in- Chief. — Major A. S. Lawrance, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. Appointed June 18, 1932, 
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Hamilton (A.), Somaliland. London, 1911. 

Jardinc (U. J.), Tl:e Mail Mullah of Somaliland. London, 1923. 

Joelson (F. S.), Eastern Africa To-day. London, 1928. 

Masse (A. H. E.), My Somali Book. London, 1918. 

Pease (A. E.), Somaiiland. 3 vols. London, 1902. 

Jiayne (U.), Sun, Sand, and Somals. London, 1921. 

Corre.spondonce relating to Affairs in Somaliland [Cmd. 7,066]. London, 1913. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland, an elevated but rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
parallelogram on the north-east of the Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
provinces of the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 square miles. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a fine climate, is stated to be the best grain* 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basutos to rear large herds of cattle. 

Basutoland has been under the authority of the Crown since 1884, and 
is governed by a Resident Commissioner under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, the latter possessing the legislative authority 
which is exercised by proclamation. The country is divided into seven 
districts, namely : Maseru, Leribe, Mohale's Hoek, Berea, Mafeteng, Quthing, 
and Qacha’s Nek. Each of the districts is subdivided into wards, mostly 
presided over by hereditary chiefs allied to the Moshesh family. 

According to the census of 1921 the population numbered 495,937 
natives, 1,603 Europeans, 172 Asiatics, and 1,069 coloured. European 
settlement is in general prohibited, and is more or less limited to the few 
engaged in trade, Government, and missionary work. Maseru, the capital 
and largest town, has a population of 1,890 natives and 399 Europeans. 

Tliere were 591 Government and Government aided schools in the 
Territory during 1932, of which 10 were Institutions (Normal, Industrial 
and Agricultural), 39 Intermediate Scliools and 542 Elementary Vernacular 
Schools. The number of pupils on the roll for 1932 was 59,103 and the 
average attendance was 44,359. The Education vote for the year ending 
March 81, 1938, was 45,310L There were 9 small primary schools for 
European children. 

Tne police force at December 31, 1932, numbered: — 12 European officers, 
1 chief constable, 30 non-commissioned officers (native) and 268 men (natives). 

The revenue arises mainly from the Post Office, native tax, licences, and 
income tax customs rebate from neighbouring territories. Under the 
Native Tax Law every adult male native pays IL 68. per annum, and if he 
has more than one wife by native custom he pays IZ. Bs. per annum for his 
wives up to a maximum of 31. 15s. A levy of 38. for educational purposes 
is paid oy every adult native. An Income Tax has been enacted on the 
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lines of that existing in the Union of South Africa. The collections for the 
year 1932-33 amounted to 4,040^. 



1928 29 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 1 

1932-33 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue ... 

324,790 

326,540 

281,801 

266.743 

275,410 

Expenditure . 

316,573 

332,949 

1 322,418 

280,407 

263,625 


Native tax yielded 121, 795^. in 1932-33, and customs, 86,160Z. ; 
education levy, &c., 13,863Z. Balance of liabilities over assets, March 31, 
1933, was 38,129Z. 

The products are wool, wheat, mealies, and Kaffir corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been found and is used in some 
parts. 

Basutoland is in the South African Customs Union, The total trade in 
recent years was : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

19S0 

1931 

1982 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . . 

[ 921,574 

706,416 

477,949 

462,733 

465,111 

308,278 

Exports . 

1,013,392 

694,794 

317,626 

251,427 


The imports consist chiefly of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the exports (1932) of wool and mohair (116,570Z.)» 
wheat and wheat-meal (168,015Z.). Government imports, 26,885Z, 

A railway built by the C.8.A.R., 16 miles, connects Maseru with the 
Bloemfontein-Natal line at Marseilles Station, 

The currency is exclusively British. 

Resident Commissioner . — John C, R. Sturrock, C.M.G.(May, 1926). 

Eeferences. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Despatches (1869-70), Correspondence, Further Correspondence, and other Papers 
respecting Basutoland (1880-1887). London. 

Bryee (J.), Impressions of South Africa. 3rd edition. London, 1899. 

Dutton (Major E. A. T.), The Basuto of Basutoland. London, 1924. 

Mllenherger (Rev. D. P.), History of the Basuto. London, 1912. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Lagden (Sir G.), The Basutos. 2 vols. London, 1909. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate comprises the territory lying between the 
Molopo River on the south and the Zambezi on the north, and extending from 
the Transvaal Province and Southern Rhodesia on the east to South-West 
Africa. Area about 276,000 square miles ; population, according to the census 
of 1921 : Europeans, 1,743 ; Asiatics and coloured, 1,056 ; native, 150,186. The 
most important tribes are the Bamangwato(86,000), under the Chief Tahekedi 
(acting as regent during the minority of Seretse, the son ofSekgoma, who died 
in November, 1925) whose capital is Serowe (population 17,000), 40 miles west 
of the railway line at Palapye Road; the Bakhatla (11,000), under Chief Moled 
Pilane, the Bakwena(13,000), under Kgari Sechole; the Bangwaketse (18,000), 
under chief Bathoeft, the eldest son of the late Chief Gaseitsiwe ; the Batawana, 
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under Acting Chief Monnamaburu, who is acting during the minority of 
Moremi Mathibe ; the Bamalete (4,500), under Chief Seboko Mokgosi ; and 
the Batlohuva (1,200), under Chief Matlala. In 1885, the territory was 
declared to be within the British sphere ; in 1889 it was included in the 
sphere of the British South Africa Company, but was never administered 
by the company ; in 1890 a Resident Commissioner was appointed, and 
in 1895, on the annexation of the Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland 
to the Cape of Good Hope, new arrangements wore made for the adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate, and special agreements were made in view of 
the extension of the railway northwards from Mafeking, Each of the 
chiefs rules his own people as formerly, under the protection of the King, 
who is represented by a Resident Commissioner, acting under the High Com- 
missioner. The headquarters of the Administration is in Mafeking, in the 
Cape Province, where there is a reserve for Imperial purposes. 

The Territory is divided for administrative purposes into 11 districts, 
each under a Resident Magistrate. There is a tax of IZ. 8s. on every male 
native in the territory, and 5s. of this sum is placed to the credit of a fund 
called the Native Fund, for education, &c. Licences for the sale of spirits 
are, as a rule, granted only at certain railway stations. The police force 
consists of 35 European officers, \vavrant officers and sergeants, 50 mounted 
police, and 181 dismounted constables. 

Education is provided (there were 10 European, 2 Coloured, and 107 
native schools, 1932-33). The European schools were a.ssisted financially 
by the Government to the extent of 1,730Z. The native schools are now 
mainly financed by the Native Fund, the charge to which for 1932-33 was 
5,787L Under the Inspector of Education, the schools are controlled in most 
of the Reserves by School Committees on which the various missionary 
bodies are, together with natives, represented. 

Cattle-rearing and dairying are the chief industries, but the country is 
more a pastoral than an agricultural one, crops depending entirely upon the 
rainfall. Cattle numbered on May 3, 1921, 495,000 head, sheep and goats, 
380,000. During the year 1931, 25,927 head of cattle were exported. 

Gold and silver to the total value of 9,547/. were mined in 1932-33. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Exiienditure 

Year 

Revenue 

1 

Expenditure 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- SO 

£ 

147,911 
142,246 j 

146,384 1 

£ 

119,984 

143,346 

155,822 

1 

1930- 81 

1931- 32 

1932- 83 

£ 

148,511 

106,686 

102,803 

£ 

154,922 

162,495 

142,830 


Chief items of revenue, 1932-33 : income tax and poll tax, 4,24U. ; 
customs, 27,899/. ; hut-tax, 26,027/. ; licences, 6,244/. ; posts, 18,470/. 
Chief items of expenditure, 1932-83: Resident Commissioner, 12,634/.; 
district administration, 12,551/. ; posts, 5,810/. ; police, 29,263/. ; ad- 
ministration of justice, 5,461/. ; public works (extraordinary and recurrent), 
8,710/. ; medical, 12,185/. ; veterinary, 23,065/. There has been no 
Imperial grant-in-aid since 1911-12, when the grant amounted to 10,000/. 

There is no public debt. Excess of liabilities over assets on April 1, 
1983, 18,717/. 

When the Union of South Africa was established, an agreement was made 
with the Union Government under which duty on all dutiable articles im- 
ported into the Protectorate is collected by the Union Chistoms Department 
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and paid into the Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion 
of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- 
tectorate. Under this arrangement full figures relating to imports and exports 
of the Protectorate are not available. The export of dairy products was in 
1932, 34,178Z. 

The telegraph from the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia passes through the 
Protectorate. Similarly the railway extending northwards from the Cape of 
Good Hope traverses the Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited. In the Protectorate are 24 post offices ; receipts, in 
1932-33, 18,470Z. ; expenditure, 5,810Z. In 1932-33, 2,084Z. was deposited in 
the Savings Bank and 1,95H. withdrawn. 

The currency is British. There is no bank in the Protectorate. 

Resident Oommissto7Mr. — Lieut. -Col. C. F. Rey, C.M.G. 

Assistant Resident Commissioner. — Captain R. O’M. Reilly. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Rhodesia includes the whole of the region extending from the Transvaal 
Province northwards to the borders of the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika 
Territory, bounded on the east by Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, and 
the Tanganyika Territory, and on the west by the Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
West Africa, and Bechuanaland. The region south of the Zambezi (Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland) is called Southern Rhodesia; that north of the 
Zambezi is known as Northern Rhodesia. 

Prior to October, 1923, Southern Rhodesia, like Northern Rhodesia, 
was under the administration of the British South Africa Company. In 
October, 1922, Southern Rhode.sia voted in favour of responsible government. 
On September 12, 1923, the country' was formally annexed to His Majesty's 
Dominions, and on October 1, 1923, the new form of governraeiit was estab- 
lished under a Governor, assisted by an Executive Council, and a Legislature. 
The latter consists at first of a single elected Legislative Assembly, but 
that body may pa.ss a law constituting a Legislative Council in addition. 
There must be a session at least once a year, and the duration of the Legis- 
lature is five years, unless sooner dis.solved. The Legislature may amend, by 
a two-thirds vote of the total membership, the Letters Patent setting up the 
Constitution, with certain exceptions (relating to reservation of bills by the 
Governor, native administration, Grown Letters Patent, and Governor’s 
salary). The Crown reserves the right to disallow laws. The powers of the 
Legislative Council respecting appropriation and Taxation Bills are limited. 
In July 1928 the franchise was extended to all Britisli subjects over 21 
years of age and to married women, subject to certain qualifications. 

A native Council may be established in any native reserve, representative 
of the local chiefs and native residents, to advise the Governor and manage 
such local affairs as may be entrusted to it. 

Oovernor and Commander -in- Chief , — Sir Cecil H. Rodwell, G. C.M.G. 
Appointed August, 1928. (Salary, 4,0007. ; allowances, 2,0007.) 
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The Cabinet is as follows (September 12, 1083) : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Native Affairs, — G. M, Huggins. 

Minister of InUrtial A fairs and Minister of Justice arid Defence . — 
S. M. J.. (fKeeffe. 

Minister of Finance. — J. II. Smii. 

Minister of Agriculture. — C. S. Jolling. 

Minister of Mines . — AV. S. Senior. 

Minister of Commerce^ Transport and Public Works. — R. D. Gilchrist. 


High Commissioner in London. — Hon. J. W. Dowuie, C.M.G. 


Area and Population. — The area is 150, .344 square miles. The growth 
of the population is given in the following table : — 


Year 

Earoj)eanH 

Asiatic 

Coloured 

Native 

i Total 
Popula- 




Total 


Males 

' Fertiales 

Total 

Total 

j tion 

Cfirms of— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

! No. 

1 No. 

May 1904 

H,979 

3,044 i 

12,623 

1,944 

f .691,197 

605,764 

May 1911 

15,680 

8,020 

23,606 

2,912 

j 744,550 

1 771,077 

May 1991 

18.987 

14,633 ! 

33,620 

3,248 

862,319 

! 899,187 

May 1926 

21, 80S 

, 17,366 

29,174 

3,612 ' 

! 933,899 

1 976,685 

May 1931 

27,280 

1 22,680 j 

49,910 

4,102 

1,055,000 

1,109,012 


The chief towns are Salisbury (the capital, population (including suburbs), 
28,800 (apjirox.), including 9,637 Europeans), Bulawayo (including suburbs), 
(31,000 (approx.), including 11,818 Europeans), Umtali, Gwelo, Gatooma, 
Quo Que, Sliamva, Wankie aud Victoria. 

In 1932, the number of births (European) was 1,166; deaths, 485 ; 
marriages (among Europeans), 525. 

Education. — At the end of 1932 the schools for Eui-opeans numbered 
69 primary, 12 secondary and 1 vocational. There is a primary teachers’ 
training centre, with 19 teachers in training in 1932, and correspondence 
classes conducting primary work with a total enrolment of 414 pupils. 
There were also 76 aided farm schools, taught by private tutors or governesses, 
with an aggregate enrolment of 483 pupils. Including these, the total enrol- 
meut of European children at the end of the year 1932 was 9,502. There 
were also 7 schools for coloured children, including Eurafrican and Asiatic, 
with a total enrolment of 828 pupils ; and 1,323 schools for native pupils, 
with a total enrolment of 103,867 pupils. The total expenditure on public 
education (other than native education) in the Colony in the calendar 
year 1932 amounted to 258,282/., against which receipts from boarding and 
tuition fees were 83,633/. Grants-in-aid of native education during the 
year ended March 31, 1933, amounted to 42,363/. 

Justice. — There is a High Court (composed of a Chief Justice and 2 
Judges) with criminal and civil jurisdiction. Single Judges are stationed at 
Salisbury and Bulawayo and sittings are held at five of the other principal 
towns twice a year. There are nine principal Courts of Magistrate, also 
courts presided over by detached Assistant Magistrates and several periodical 
courts. Natives ore subject mainly to the same laws as Europeans, though 
there are special restrictions relating to arms, ammunition and liquor, and 
there are laws particularly applicable to natives, such as those dealing 
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with marriage, taxation and registration and passes. Native Commissioners 
have jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters in which natives only are 
concerned, but generally exercise jurisdiction in their capacity as Assistant 
Magistrates. 

Finance. — The total revenue for the year ended March 31, 1933, was 
2,268,910/., of which the receipts from stamps and licences were 121,701/. ; 
Native tax, 842,046/. ; income tax, 398,914/. ; customs and excise duties, 
644,467/. ; and lands department, 68,371/. Total expenditure (including 
loan expenditure), 1932-33, ‘ was 2,450,776/., including 260,134/. for educa- 
tion, 257,378/. for police and defence, 304,324/. for public works and roads, 
and 380,921/. for debt services. The estimated revenue for 1933-34 is 
2,247,750/. ; expenditure out of revenue, 2,257,114/. 

The net amount of the Public Debt outstanding was, at March 31, 1933, 
6,647,690/. 

Production and Industries. — When re.sponsible Government was granted 
to the Colony the British South Africa Company relinquished all rights and 
interests in the land in Southern Rhodesia, except in the estates which 
it wa's already developing and working on July 10, 1923, but was 
recognised by the Crown as the owner of the mineral rights throughout 
both Southern and Northern Rhodesia. In 1933 the mineral rights in 
Southern Rhodesia were purchased by the Government for the sum of 
2,000,000/. Land has been set apart for tribal settlements (* native 
reserves’). The country is well adapted for agriculture and European 
settlers. Live stock (1932) : cattle, 2,747,600; sheep, 375,900; and pigs, 
76,600. Acreage under crops (1932): maize, 252,900; tobacco, 25,400; 
ground-nuts, 4,900; legumes and fodders, 80,600, Large fruit orchards 
have been planted, and nearly all fruit trees thrive, the cultivation of 
oranges and lemons constituting a rapidly expanding industry. Exports 
of citrus fruit have increased from 63,000 boxes in 1923-24 to 151,600 
boxes in 1932, The sale of dairy produce is a profitable industry. 
Animal products sold in 1932 include 809,900 dozen eggs, 1,273,700 
gallons milk, 224,600 lbs. cheese, and 1,923,300 lbs. butter. 

A Land and Agricultural Bank makes loans to settlers on easy terms of 
repayment, for the purpose of improving and developing their agricultural 
holdings. The amount of applications for advances granted was 144,121/. 
in 1931 and 121,165/. in 1932. 

Mining. — The country contains gold and other minerals. The total 
output of all minerals from 1890 to December 31, 1932, is valued at 
107,621,096/., of which gold accounted for 80,738,242/. The gold output in 
1932 was valued at 3,366,222/,, including gold premiums amounting 
to 916,631/. The output in 1932 of other minerals was : coal, 482,926 tons 
(223,381) ; chrome ore, 17,298 tons (83,732/.) ; asbestos, 16,766 tons 
(197,092/.). The total mineral output for 1932 was valued at 3,848,383/. 

Commerce. — The total value of imports (including bullion and coin) 
into Southern Rhodesia in 1932 was 4,272427/., the chief being: food and 
drink, 666,812/.; textile goods, including wearing apparel, 948,481/.; 
machinery, 315,399/. ; railway and tramway materials and locomotives, 
86,941/. ; other metals and manufactures, including motor cars, 696,817/. 
The value of exports, including gold, but excluding re-exports (990,046/.) 
was 4,397,205/.), the chief being: raw gold, 2,401,335?.; asbestos, 
248,518/.; maize (including maize meal), 309, 07^. ; chrome ore, 48,936/. ; 

* Provisional figures. 
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coal, 103,712/. ; tobacco, 608,157/. Total imports from the United King- 
dom in 1932 amounted to 1,873,112/. ; from the Union of 8. Africa, 
703,731/. ; from the United States, 392,806/. Domestic exports to tlie 
United Kingdom in 1932, 3,328,324/. ; Union of S. Africa, 260,849/. 

Communications. —The British South Africa Company has a controlling 
interest in the Rhodesian railway system, the total mileage of which (including 
the Beira Railway) at September 30, 1932, was 2,681. The system begins at 
Vrybnrg in the Cape Colony, and extends through the Bochuanaland 
Protectorate and Southern and Northern Rhodesia to the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese East Africa, In conjunction with the railways of the Union of 
South Africa it provides through communication from Cape Town to the 
Congo border (2,149 miles), and (by a line from Bulawayo via Salisbury) to 
the port of Beira on the Indian Ocean (2,036 miles). There are also several 
branch lines in Southern Rhodesia. The total length of line operated 
in Southern Rhodesia is 1,360 miles. A system of road motor services 
has been organised, having in September, 1932, a total mileage of 1,506 
miles. 

On December 81, 1932, there were in Southern Rhodesia 216 post oflBces, 
47 of which are money order and savings bank offices. During the year 
1932, 11,144,082 letters and p03t*cards were despatched ; 6,261,600 news- 
papers, books, and parcels, and 200,604 registered articles. The postal 
revenue for the year 1932 was 225,625/., and the ex])enditure, 185,387/. 
There is an extensive telephone system in operation. Automatic telephone 
exchanges were brought into operation in Salisbury and Umtali in 1928, 
and an additional one has been installed in Bulawayo. 

On January 1, 1906, a Post Office Savings Bank was established, and 
on December 31, 1932, the deposits amounted to 290,234/. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

By an Order in Council, dated May 4, 1911, the two provinces of North- 
eastern and North-western Rhodesia were amalgamated under the title of 
Northern Rhodesia, the amalgamation taking effect as from August 17, 1911. 
The limits of the territory, as defined by the Order in Council, are ‘ the 
parts of Africa bounded by Southern Rhodesia, German South-west Africa 
(now South-west Africa), I^rtugueae West Africa, the Congo Free State 
(now the Belgian Congo), German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), 
Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa.’ 

An Administrator was appointed by the British South Africa Company 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and had, for consultative 
purposes, an Advisory Council of five members, chosen by the white settlers. 

By an Order in Council dated February 20, 1924, the office of Governor 
was created, an Executive Council constituted and provision made for the 
institution of a Legislative Council. This latter Council is composed of five 
tx-offifiio members, who also constitute the Executive Council, four nominated 
official members and seven elected unofficial members. On April 1, 1924, 
the British South Africa Company was relieved of the administration of the 
Territory by the Crown, from which date the Order in Council of February 
20, 1924, took effect. 

Northern Rhodesia has an area of 287,950 square miles, and consists 
for the most part of high plateau country, covered with thin forest. 
Much of the country is suitahle for farming and contains areas carrying 
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good arable and grazing land. The European population at December 81, 
1932, was estimated at 10,583 ; the native population at 1,382,706. The 
territory is divided into nine provinces. The scat of Government is at 
Livingstone, three miles from the Zambezi, but the Government has selected 
Lusaka, 65 miles south of Broken Hill, as the site of the new capital of the 
territory. The most importatit centres are Broken Hill, Fort Jameson, 
Lusaka, Mazabuka, Abercorn, Fort Rosebery, Ndola, Luanshya, Nkana and 
Mongu. The police force, called the Northern Rhodesia Police, is composed 
of natives, with European officers and non-commissioned officers. A military 
force, the Northern Rhodesian Regiment, composed of African rank and file, 
with European officers and non-commissioned officers, is also maintained. 

There were in December, 1932, 16 European controlled schools, with an 
enrolmeut of 972 ; and a number of small non-coctrolled schools. There 
are Goverumeut schools for natives at Mongu, Mozabuka, Kasama, and 
Ndola, and a large number of mission schools, inanyof which receive Govern- 
ment grants in aid. At the end of 1932 some 18,080 scholars were on the 
rolls of recognised schools. 

Revenue, 1932, 649,538^. (taxes, Ac., 278, 169^ ; customs, 200,933^.; 
posts, Ac., 43,493h ; fees, 62.740Z. ; land sales, &c., 8,175Z. ; miscellaneous, 
66,028Z.). The expenditure for 1932 was 790,.536Z. 

Gross imports (including specie), 1932, 1,959, 556Z. ; exports and re- 
exports (including specie), 2,705,685/. ; of which the principal items of 
domestic exports were : copper, 2,087,620/. ; vanadic oxide (fused), 164,752/.; 
varjadium, 82,266/.; gold, 41,277/. ; zinc, 1.088/.; tobacco (unmanufactured), 
39,209/. ; wood (manufactured and partly manufactured), 23,414/. ; and 
hides, skins and horns, 8,725/. 

Agrlcultur&l products are maize, tobacco, wheat, coffee, and cattle. There 
is timber of various kinds. Gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead and vanadium 
are the chief mineral products : coal has been discovered. Chief production, 
1932: gold, 6,349 18 ozs., value 26,969/. 10s. ; silver, 388*68 ozs., value 
26/. 12s, ; cop}»er, 67,887*19 tons, value 2,095,215/. ; vanadium, 676,806 
lbs., value 439,924/, ; iron ore, 711 tons, value 356/. Total value of mineral 
production • 1932, 2,562,469/. Production of gold in 1933 was 2,588 ozs.; 
copper, 104,204 tons ; vanadium, 76,153 lb. ; cobalt, 260,941 lb. 

The trunk line of the Rhodesian railway system traverses Northern 
Rhodesia from Livingstone to the Congo border. The Zambezi, Kafuc, 
Chambesi, and other rivers of Northern Rhodesia are navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of their extent. 

There are 44 post offices, 18 being money order offices. There is a tele- 
graph line alongside the railway from Livingstone to the Congo border, 
with branches from Ndola to Luanshya, Ndola to Nchanga, and from Nkana 
to Mufulira, Other lines link up Fort Jameson with Nyasaland and 
Abercorn and Kasama with Tanganyika Territory and Nyasaland. 

<?o^*«r?ior (appointed February 19, 1934),— Sir Hubert Winthrop Young, 

K.C.M.O., D.S.O. 

Chi^ Secretary. — H. C. D. C. Mackenzie-Kennedy, C. M.G. 

Books of Reference concerning Southern and Northern Kliodesia 

AuQoal Reports and other publioatiuns ot the British South Aftrica Company.— Jn- 
formatii n for Settlers. — Handbooks for Tourists and Sportsmen (latest editions). 

Correspondence regarding a proposed setHement of various outstanding questions 
relating to the British South Africa Company’s position in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia iCnid. 19U-) London, 1928. 

A^eeiuent between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the British S.A. Co. for 
the settlement of outstanding questions relating to Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 
(Cmd. 1984.) London, 1948. 
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Official Year Book of the Colony o/Sonthorn Rhodesia. No. 8, 1932. London, 1081 
Northern Rhodesia Blue Books, 1024 to 1931. 

BroTDn (A. 8. and G G ), Guide to Sout»' Africa. London. Annual. 

Colvin (Ian), The Life of Jameson London, 1922. 

Darter (A.), The Pioneers of Mashonaland. London, 1914. 

Fyfe (H. Hamilton), r^outh Africa To-Day, with an Account of Modem Rhodesia. 
London, 1911. 

Qouhhbury (Cullen) and Skeane (Hubert), The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. 
London, 1911. 

Hole (H. M.), The Making of Rhodesia. London, 1926. 

Jollie (E. ly, The Real Rhodesia. London, 1924. 

Keane{A. H.), Africa. Vol. II., South Africa. 2udeditlon. London, 1904.— The Gold 
of Ophir. London, 1901. 

Keltie{J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2 Ed. (Contains Bibliographical Appendix of 
works on Africa.) London, 1895. 

Lueas(G. K.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, 1897.— 
The Partition and Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922. 

Macmillan (\.), Ed., East Africa and Rhodesia. London, 1981. 

MellandiF. H.), In Witehliouiui Africa. L<»n<ion. 1923. 

Michell (Sir Lewis), Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. London, 1910. 

Native Races of South Africa (issued by South Africa Native Races Committee), 
London, 1901 

Rubin (T.), Geodetic Survey of South Africa. Vol. VI. North-Ba.stera Rhodesia. 
London, 1983. 

Smith (Rev, E. W.), and Dale (A. M.), The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rliodesla, 
1920. 

Taylor (Guy A., editor). Nada: the Southern Rhodesia Native Affairs Department 
Annual, 1924. Salisbury (Rhodesia) and London, 1925. 


8WAZILAKD. 

Swaiiland lies at the south-eastern corner of the Transvaal. On 
June 25, 1903, an Order in Council was issued conferring on the Governor 
of the Transvaal authority over Swaziland, and by Order in Council of 
December 1, 1906, this authority was transfeired to the High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 

The seat of the administration is at Mbabane ; altitude 3,800 feet. 

Area, 6,705 square miles. Population, census 1921 j 112,951, including 
Europeans, 2,205 ; natives (Bantu), 110,205 ; coloured, 451. Estimated 
population, 1932, 125,085, including 2,725 Europeans, 121,670 Bantu 
natives. The Government maintains lU European schools at different centres, 
average attendance, 309 in 1932 ; and 3 native schools at Zombode, the kraal 
of the ex-Chief Regent at Lobamba, the kraal of the Queen-Mother, and at 
Matapa (the Swazi National School) respectively, average attendance, 232 
in 1932. The Government also subsidises certain native schools with an 
average attendance in 1982 of 7,325, and two schools for coloured children, 
at which the average attendance in 1932 was 55. One of ihe schools for 
coloured children (at Holy rood) was closed in July, 1932. 

A Special Court, having the full jurisdiction of a Superior Court, and 
Assistant Commissioners’ Courts have been established. A local Swaziland 
police force w^as created in 1907. Authorised strength (1932) 24 Europeans 
and 135 natives. During 1932, there were 3,862 summary convictions, and 
30 convictions in the Superior Court, Native chiefs continue to exeroise 
jurisdiction according to native law and customs in all civil matters between 
natives, subject to a dual appeal to the Resident Commissioner. 
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Chief items of revenue, 1932-33: Native tax, 36,226/.; customs, 15,499/.; 
dog tax, 2,655?. ; licences, 6,000/. Chief items of expenditure, 1932-33 ; 
Police, 16,490/. ; public works, 12,408/. ; Veterinary, 13,928/. ; medical, 
11,973/. ; education, 10,280/. ; justice, 6,975/. 

The public debt of Swaziland amounts (1932) to 55,000/. 

Gold is subject to a tax of 10 per cent, on profits ; base metals to a 
royalty of per cent, on output, in addition to any rentals now payable. 

The agricultural and grazing rights of natives are safeguarded, and 
delimited. The agricultural products are cotton, tobacco, maize (the staple 
product), millet, pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, and sweet potatoes, grown 
in insufficient quantities for local supply. Stock numbers approximately 
(1932): horses, 2,100; cattle, 319,000; native sheep and goats, 135,000. 
About 300,000 sheep are brought into Swaziland from the Transvaal each 
year for winter grazing. The territory is reported to be rich in minerals, but 
it has not yet been systematically prospected. Alluvial tin is being mined 
and shipped. In 1932 the output was 84 tons, valued at 11,497/. 

By agreement (dated June 29, 1910) with the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland is treated for customs purposes as part of the Union and receives 
a pro rata share of the Customs dues collected. The chief exports, 1932, 
were: slaughter cattle, 23,728/. ; cassiterite tin, 11,497/. ; tobacco, 10,850/. ; 
cotton (seed), 3,125/. 

There is daily (except Sundays) communication by Railway Motor bu'^es 
between Bremersdorp, Mbabane and Breyten, and between Piet Ketief and 
Hlatikulu, and bi-weekly services between Goedgegun and Hluti ; Bremers- 
dorp and Stegi and Goba ; Bremersdorp and Gollel. Post offices working in 
1932, 26. There are telegraph and telephone offices at Mbabane, Pigg's 
Peak, Bremersdorp, Ezulwini, Hlatikulu, Uwaleni, Mahamba, Stegi, Nsoko, 
Goedgegun, Hluti and Gollel. Post Office Savings Banks deposits, 4,447/. 
during 1932 by 773 depositors. 

The currency is British and Union of South Africa coin, also coins of 
the late South Africau Republic, which are of similar denomination to the 
British. The Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has branches 
at Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Bremersdorp and Stegi, and the Standard Bank of 
South Africa Ltd., at Bremersdorp and Stegi. 

Resident Commissioner. — T. Ainsworth Dickson^ C.M.G., M.C. (October, 
1928). 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFHICA. 

Constitution and Goveminent. 

Thk Union of South Africa is constituted under the South Africa Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, these Colonies 
becoming original provinces of the Union under the names of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State respectively. 
There is a Governor-General, and an Executive Council in charge of the 
Departments of State. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the King, 
a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor-General has power 
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to summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, either botli Houses simul- 
taneously or the House of Assembly alone. There must be a session of 
Parliament every year. 

The Senate consists of forty members, eight (four being selected mainly for 
their acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the non-European 
races) being nominated by the Governor-General in Council and thirty-two 
being elected, eight for each Province. Each senator must be a British 
subject of European descent, at least 30 years of age, qualified as a voter 
in one of the provinces, and resident for five years within the Union ; an 
elected senator must be a registered owner of property of the value of 500Z. 
over any mortgage. 

The House of Assembly consists, according to the Sixth Delimitation 
Commission appointed in connection with the 1931 population census results, 
of 150 members chosen in Electoral Divisions in numbers as follows : — 
The Cape of Good Hope, 61 ; Natal, 16 ; Transvaal, 57 ; Orange Free 
State, 16. Act No. 18 of 1930 introduced female franchise and gave the 
vote to all women over 21. Act No. 41 of 1931 extended the franchise to all 
males of European, or white, extraction over the age of 21, thus removing 
the property and wage qualifications existing in the Cape and Natal Pro- 
vinces. The qualifications in respect of coloured and native (Bantu) voters 
remains unchanged. Each electoral district in each province returns one 
member, who must be a British subject of European descent, qualified as a 
registered voter, and resident five years within the Union. A House of 
Assembly continues five years from the date of its first meeting unless 
sooner dissolved. 

The House of Assembly, not the Senate, must originate money Bills, but 
may not pass a Bill for taxation or appropriation unless it has been recom- 
mended by message from the Governor-General during the Session. Restric- 
tions are placed on the amendment of money Bills by the Senate. Provision 
is made respecting disagreements between the Houses, the Royal Assent to 
Bills, and the disallowance of laws assented to by the Governor-General. 

Each member of each House must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance. A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a Minister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
which he is not a member. To hold an office of profit under the Crown 
(with certain exceptions) is a disqualification for membership of either 
House, as are also insolvency, crime, and insanity. 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Cape Town is the 
seat of Legislature. 

Govenior ‘General and CoinmaTider-in^Chief . — Earl of Clarendon^ G.C.M.G. 
Appointed January, 1931 (salary £10,000 per annum). 

The Executive Council was constituted (November, 1924} as follows : — 

The Governor-General. 

Prime Minister and Minister of External JJairs. — General The Hon. 

J. B. M. Herhog (8,500/.). 

Minister of the Interior ^ of Public Health and of Ediccation, — The 
Hon, J. H. Hofmeyr (2,600/.). 

Minister of Mines. — The Hon. Patrick Diuican, K.C., C.M.G. (2,500/.). 

Minister of Eailways and Harbours and of Defence . — The Hon. 0. Pirow. 
(2,500/.). 

Minister of Finance.— Hon. N. 0. Havenga (2,600/.). 

Minister of Justice , — General The Bight Hon. J. C. SmuiSy P.C., C.H., 

K. C., D.T.D. (2,600/.). 
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Minister qf Labour. — The Hon. A. P. J. Fourie (2,500/.). 

Minister of General The Hon J. C. G, Kemp (2,600/.). 

Minister oj Lands. — Colonel The Hon, Deneys R&itz (2,500/.). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and of Public Works. — Senator The 
Hon. C. F. Clarkson (2.500/ ). 

Minister of Native Affairs, — The Hon. P. G. W. Orobler (2,500/.). 

Minister without Portfolio. — The Hon. K. Stuttaford. 

Secretary to the Prime Minister and Secretary for External Affairs.— 
H. D. J. Bodenstein^ LL.D. 

The result of the elections in May, 1933, was: Nationalists, 75; South 
African Party, 61; Labour (Coalitionist), 2; Labour 2; Iloos, 2; Home 
Rule, 2 ; Independent, 6 ; total, 150. 

In each province there is an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council for five years, and a Provincial Council elected for three 
years, each couixcil having an executive committee of four (either members or 
not of the council), the administrator presiding at its meetings. Members 
of the Provincial Council are elected on the same system as members of 
Parliament, but the restriction as to European descent does not apply. The 
number of members in each Provincial Council is as follows Cape of 
Good Hope, 61 ; Natal, 25 ; Transvaal, 57 ; Orange Free State, 25. The 
provincial committees and councils have authority to deal with local 
matters such as provincial finance, education (primary), charity, municipal 
institutions, local works, roads and bridges, markets, fish and game, and 
penalties for breaches of laws respecting such subjects. Other matters may 
be delegated to these Councils. All ordinances passed by a Provincial 
Council are subject to the veto of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

There is a provincial Revenue Fund in each province. The old colonial 
capitals are the capitals of the provinces. 

The railway.^, ports, and harbours are managed by a Harbour and Railway 
Board, under the chairmanship of a Minister of State. The revenues there- 
from are paid into a special fund. All other moneys received by the Union 
are paid into a Consolidated Revenue Fund, on which the interest on debts 
of the colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been transferred the 
public property, real and personal, of the colonies. 

The English and Dutch languages are both official. The word ‘ Dutch ’ 
has now been expressly declared by Act of Parliament to include Afrikaans, 
a local variant of the language of Holland. 

High Commissioner in London. — Hon. C. te Water (appointed Sept., 1929). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoterdiary to the United States . — 
Vacant. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to JJolland. — Dr. 
H. D. van Broekhuizen. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Italy. — E. H. 
Louw. 

High Commissioner for South Africa and High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union of Soitth Africa,— Herbert Stanley^ 
G.C.M.G, (appointed November 21, 1930). 

The High Commissioner for South Africa is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the territories in Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
Swaziland, which are under the ajgis of the Imperial Goveraraent. The 
administration of native affairs and affairs specially or differentially affecting 
Asiatics in the Union vests in the Governor-General-in-Council. 
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Area and Population. 

The total area of the Union is 472,347 ^ square miles divided between the 
Provinces as follows:— Cape of Good Hope, 276,966 ; ^ Natal, 35,284 ; Trans- 
vaal, 110,460 ; Orange Free State, 49,647. 

The census taken in 1904 in each of the four Colonies was the first simul- 
taneous census taken in South Africa. In 1911 the first Union census was taken. 

The following tables give the returns of population at the various censuses 
classified according to race and sex : — 




All Races 

European 

Non-European 

Year 




, 




Total 

European 

Non- 

European 

Males 1 Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . . . 

1 5,175,824 

1,116,806 

4,059,018 

635,117; 481,689 

2,047,118 

2,011,900 

1911 . . . 

5,973,394 

1,276,242 

4,697,152 

685,164' 591,078 

2,384,228 

2,312,924 

1918 . . . 

— 

1,421,781 

— 

728,866 092,915 

— 

— 

1921 . . . 

6,928,580 i 1,519,488 

5,409,092 

782,035 787,453 

2,754,957 

2,654,135 

1926 . . . 

— 

1,077,822 

— 

857,393: 819,929 

— 

— 

1981 . . . 

— 

1,828,175 


930,541 : 897,034 

— 

— 


The 192(3 and 1931 population censuses wore quinquennial ones of Europeans only, 
and were taken under the provision* of the South Africa Act for the delimitation of 
political constituencies. 

On June 30, 1933, the European population was estimated at 1,890,300 
and other races at 6,479,700. 

Of the non-European population in 1921, 4,697,813 were Bantu, 165,731 
Asiatic, and 645,548 of other races. 

The increase in the total j^opulation, 1911-21, was: Union, 15*99 per 
cent. ; Cape, 8*49 per cent. ; Natal, 19*71 per cent. ; Transvaal, 23*81 
per cent. ; 0. F. S., 19*06 per cent. The increase in the European population 
in the Union 1926-31 was: Cape, 6*9 per cent.; Natal, 11*6 per cent. ; 
Transvaal, 14*4 per cent. ; Orauge Free State, 1’2 per cent. ; and for the 
Union, 8*9 per cent. 

Principal towns (including suburbs) in the Union classified according to 
the number of inhabitants of European race, 1921, 1926 and 1981 : — 


Town 

Province 

1921 ' 

European 

1926 

European 

1931 

European 

1. Johannesburg . 

Transvaal 

151,836 

171,026 

203,298 

2. Cape Town 

Cape . 

117,058 

18.H,453 

160,914 

8. Durban .. 

Natal . 

59,154 

72,928 

86,228 

4. Pretoria .... 

Transvaal 

45,801 

54,826 

62,188 

6 Port Elizabeth 

Cape . . . 1 

i 26,6.80 

38,756 

43,924 

0. Bloemfontein . 

Orange Free State 

19.569 

23,120 

28,503 

7. East London . 

Cape 

21,010 i 

24,286 

27,801 

8. Qermiston 

Transvaal 

18,927 ! 

20.139 

23,056 

9. Pietermaritzburg . 

Nata.1 . 

17,998 : 

19,748 

21,581 

10. Kimberley 

Cape 

18,468 1 

17,268 

18,618 

U, Benoni .... 

Transvaal 

14,488 1 

14,899 

17.590 

12 Boksburg 

Transvaal 

12,416 

12,144 

18,977 

18. Krugoradorp . 

Transvaal 

10,599 

11,258 

13,696 


i Includes Walvis Bay (430 sq. miles), which is an integral part of the Capo Provincf 
but is admini tered under Act No. 24 of 1922 by South West Africa. 
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Migratim. — 1932. Gross Figures (excluding ‘Intransit/) European; 
Arrivals, 23,956; departures, 24,864. Non-European; Arrivals, 2,972: 
departures, 5,650. 

Vital Statistics . — The following table gives the total numbers of marriages, 
births and deaths registered in the Union for recent years for all races : — 


Year 


European 

1 

Non- European 

1 

Birchs 

Deaths * 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

t Marriages 

1927 

44,347 

16,627 

15,022 

51,113 

46,219 

16,972 

1928 

44,818 

17,642 

16,348 

52,577 

45,810 

18,131 

1929 

46,219 

16,803 

17,192 

54,171 

43,390 

18,069 

1980 

47,534 

17,415 

16,604 

66,277 

45,211 

18,113 

1931 1 

46,423 

1 17,145 

15,688 

58,171 1 

49,121 

. 17,346 


^ Partial Registration only. 


Unifying Act No. 17 of 1923, which came into effect as from January 1, 
1924, abolisned compulsory registration of native vital events in rural areas, 
but made registration compulsory in all urban areas throughout the Union. 

The figures for non-Europeans must therefore be regarded as merely 
recording registrations, and not the total number of actual events. 


Religion. 

Religions. — The results of the European census of 1926 as regards religions 
are as follows : — Europeans : Dutch Churches, 921,961 ; Anglicans, 311,281 ; 
Presbyterians, 79,516 ; Congregatiohalists, 9,9C5 ; Wesleyans, 105,217 ; 
Lutherans, 23,371 ; Roman Catholics, 71,227; Baptists, 17,316; Jews, 
71,816 ; others and unspecified, 36,615 ; Christian Scientists, 3,930 ; Apostolic 
Faith, Mission Church, 15,544 ; other Christian sects, 8,901 ; total, 1,676,660. 
Non-Europeans as at the census of 1921:* Dutch Churches, 276,486; Anglican, 
420,059; Presbyterians, 115,897; Independents (Congi'egationalists), 146,723 ; 
Wesleyans, 730,214; various Christian Sects, 57,190 ; Lutherans, 241,807 ; 
Roman Catholics, 82,008 ; Hindus, 109,253 ; Buddhists and Oonfuciaus, 
13,946 ; Mohammedans, 49,936 ; no religion, 3,062,669 ; others and unspecified, 
103,904; total, 5,409,092. 


Education. 

Under the South Africa Act, for a period of five years after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of 
education other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial 
Administrations. This arrangement still obtains. For practicial purposes 
it has been provisionally determined that all post-matriculation instruction 
and vocational education shall be deemed to constitute Higher Education. 

Higher Education . — By legislation of 1916 three Universities, with 
teaching and examining functions, were established on April 2, 1918, in 
place of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, provision being made for 
the conversion of the South African College into the University of Cape 
Town, of the Victoria College into the University of Stellenbosch, and of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope into a federal University, styled 
the University of South Africa, with the remainder of the University Colleges 

’ Not enumerated In 1926. 
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as constituent colleges, the names of which, with appropriate details, will be 
found in the table hereunder. In 1921 the University College of Johannes- 
burg was created the University of the Witwatersrand, and Fotchefstroom 
University College was incorporated as a constituent college of the University 
of South Africa, In October, 1930, Transvaal University College, a con- 
stituent college of the University of Soutli Africa, received its charter as the 
University of Pretoria. 





Number of 

Average Number 




Current 

Fxpen. 

Number 

Lecturers and 

of Slndents for 



University or 
College 

of Pull 
Time 

Assistants § 

the year 1931 

Total 

Bur- 

saries 

1931 

Pro- 






Avail. 


fes.snrs J 

Full 

Part 

Full 

Part 


able 



Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 


■ 


£ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

£ 

Cape Town ^ . 

205,230 

45 

87 

61 

1,402 

345 

1,807 

8,698 II 

Stellenbosch* 

87,992 » 

46 

67 

7 

909 

115 

1,084 t 

5,036 

Witwatersrand* . 

185,092 

31 

72 

101 

1,249 

437 

1,680 

8,763 

Pretoria* 

70,417’ 

40 

36 

62 

5(3 

437 

940 1 

1,328 

South Africa* 
Constituent 

15,418 




— 

— 


— 

Col lege .s— 

Grey, Bloemfon- 









tein • 

Huguenot, Well- 
ington’ , 

20,274 

12 

16 

9 

201 

109 

310 

1,210 

12,311 

8 

8 

3 

74 

3 

77 

770 

Rhodes, Gra- 








hamstown* . 
Natal, Pieterma- 
ritzburg * 

50,697 

15 

17 

11 

395 

30 

425 

2,590 

31,235 

15 

28 

9 

359 

104 

5'2.3 

2,523 

Potchefstroom *• 

13,863 

12 

8 

— 

210 


210 

2,115 


703.029 

224 

339 

253 

5,428 

1,040 

7,008 

33,53) 


• Founded in 1839 as th(‘ South African College. Incorporated in 1837 and constituted 
the University of Cape Town on April 2, 1918. 

• Founded in 1866 as the Victoria College. Incorporated in 1881 and constitutetl the 
University of Stellenbosch on April 2, 1918. 

• Founded in 1903 as the Transvaal Technical Institute, renamed in 1920 the University 
ColUge of Johannesburg and constituted a University ns from March 1, 1922. 

• Founded in 1908 as the Tran.svnal University College and constituted as the Univer- 
sity of Pretoria o» October 10, 1930. 

• Constituted a University in 1918 on the dis.solutiou of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope (founded in 1873). 

• Founded in 1855. Incorporated 1910. 

’ Founded in 1874. Incorporated 1907. 

• Founded and incorporated 1904. 

• Founded and incorporated 1909. 

Founded in 1905. Incorporated 1931. 

• Does not include expenditure on the Faculty of Agriculture. 

+ Includes students in the Faculties of Agriculture and Veterinary Science. 

j Includes the Rectors or Principals. 

5 Does not include farm and library assistants. 

^ Includes some honorary lecturers and a few part-time professors. 

II Includes a contribution of l,400i. from Rhodesia. 

State and State-aided Education^ other than Higher Education. — Subject 
to final control of the Provincial Administration the central direction of 
^blio education in each Province is exercised by the Provincial Education 
Department, 
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Statistics of State and State-aided education other than higher eduoa- 
tion : — 


1 

j Number of Schools 

f Number of Scholars 

Number of 
teachers! 


Year 

For 

European 

scholars 

For Non- 
Enropean 
scholar.s 

1 

European 

1 

! Non- 

1 European 

Expenditure * 

1927 

1928 

1929 
1980 
1931 

4,665 » 

4,924 

4,906 

4,906 

4,887 

8,601 ■ 
8,727 i 
8,985 
4,038 
4,041 1 

336,4.59 
842.033 
847,989 
3.53,942 
858,021 j 

r ""■■■■■ 

! 304,617 

324.706 
361,6.5.3 

382.707 
' 898,413 

23,121 
24,484 
25,080 
26,805 j 
25,069 

£ 

7,597,672 

7. . 570. 490 
7,935,624 
7,824,219 

7. 766.. 579 


1 Until 1927, tear.hers in primary, iuterinediato and secondary schools only; from 
1928, tea< her8 In all schools. 

2 Private farm schools in Natal excluded. 

• Excluding capital expeuditmo and loan charges. 


Justice. 

The Common I^w of the Union is the Roman-Dutch Law, that is, the 
uncodified law of Holland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The Law of England as such is not recognised as authoritative, though 
by Statute the principle.s of English Law relating to mercantile matters, e,g.^ 
companies, patents, trademarks, insolvency and the like, have been intro- 
duced. In sliipping, insurance, and other modern business developments 
English Law is followed, and it lias also largely iiilluenced civil and criminal 
procedure. In all other matters, family relations, ]*roperty, succession, con- 
tract, &c., Roman-Dutch Law rules, English decisions being valued only so 
far as they agree therewith. The prerogatives of the Crown are, generally 
speaking, the same as in England. 

The Supreme Court consists of an Appellate Division with a Chief Justice 
and four Judges of Appeal. In eacli Province of the Union there is a Pro- 
vincial Division of the Supreme Court ; while in the Cape there are two 
Local Divisions, and in the Transvaal one, exercising the same jurisdiction 
within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The Judges hold office 
during good behaviour. The Circuit System is fully <leveloped. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts with a 51agistrate’s Court 
having a prescribed civil and criminal jurisdiction. From this Court there 
is an appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supreme Court, and 
thence to the Appellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system is that Magistrates’ convictions carrying sentences above a prescribed 
limit are subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Persons convicted, all courts, 1931 : males, 432,053 ; females, 64,629. 

Finance. 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure of the four Provinces was entirely met 
from grants by the Union Government. Since then various Financial 
Relations Acts have been passed defining the conditions upon which 
subsidies shall be granted to the Provinces, assigning and transferring to 
them certain revenues and limiting their powers of taxation. Aot No. 46 
of 1925 bases the subsidy on the attendance of pupils receiving education, 
assigns certain revenues collected by the Union to the Provinces and gives 
special grants to the two smaller Provinces. 
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Revenue and expenditure of the Union (excluding Interest on Railway 
Capital, now paid direct to the Public Debt Commissioners, and Subsidies to 
Provincial Administrations). 



1028-29 

1919-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1 1932-33 1 

Revenue (ordinary) . 
Expenditure (ordinary) . 

,, (loan account) 

£ 

80,501,050 

23,U0,070 

11,183.455 

£ 

80,480,458 
24,414,770 1 
10,454,004 

£ i 

28,563,005 : 
24,249,900 
10,815,820 

£ 

27,040,895 ! 

22.292,931 

10,092,716 

£ 

29.880.000 
20,519,098 

10.208.000 


1 Eatimateg. 


The following are the estimated figures for ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1933-34 ; 


Ordinary Revenue. 

Ordinary Expenditure. 


£ 


£ 

Customa 

7,981.000 

H.R.H. The Governor-General . 

23,320 

Excise 

1,740,000 

Legislature .... 

173,982 

Posts, Telegraphs A Telephones 

4,125,000 

Prime Minister and External'll 

92,300 

Mining 

500.000 

AlfRir.s . . . . / 

Licences 

136,000 

Native Affairs .... 

357,472 

Stamp Duties and Fees 

850.000 

Defence 

777,342 

Income Tax, Super Tax, and \ 
Dividend Tax . . . / 

7,490,000 

Mines 

Higher Education and ChiliH 

387,889 

995,093 

Death Duties .... 

650,000 

Welfare . . . . / 

Native Taxes .... 

850,000 

45,000 

Treasury 

80,825 

Native Pass and Compound i 

rublic Debt .... 

5.900,029 

Fees ... . J 

Pen.sions 

3,025,700 

Land Revenue, Quit Rent, i 

100,000 

High Commissioner in London . 

65.949 

and Farm Taxes . . j 

Miscellaneous Services 

118,411 

152,064 

Forest Revenue 

75,000 

Inland Revenue .... 

Rents of Government Property 

100,000 

Audit 

60,565 

Interest 

2,451 000 

Customs and Excise . 

222,755 

Departmental Receipts . 

540,000 

Justice 

88,874 

Pines and Forfeitures 

200.000 

Superior Courts . 

225.851 

Recoverks of Advances . 

20,000 

Magistrates .... 

560.948 

Miscellaneous .... 

100,000 

Police 

2,380,500 

Reparation R^^ceipts . 

— 

Prisons and Reformatories 

684,988 

Gold Mines Excess Profits Duty 

6,000,000 

Interior 

267,728 

Gold Mining Leases Uwnerstiiy 

1,900,000 

Public Health .... 
Mental Hospitals and Train-) 

408,597 

628,291 



ing Schools . . . / 



Printing and Stationery . 

319,756 



Public Works .... 

82S.638 



Agriculture .... 

715,365 



Agriculture (Education) . 

144,261 



Forestry 

188,244 



Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- ) 
phones .... I 

2,917,090 



Lands, Deeds, and Surveys 

295,181 



Irrigation 

198,846 



Public Service Commission 

21,859 



Labour 

226,395 



Commerce and Industries. 

83,243 



Farmers' Special Relief Board . 

18,184 



Assistance to Farmers 

4,865,000 



Total ordinary ^ . . . 

28,208,936 

Total . 

86,978,000 

Expenditure, loan account . 

13,003,500 


Excluding £5,807,804 for provincial adiuinistratlons. 
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The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1932, was 263,947,000Z. 
and the net debt, 243,694,000^. 

The estimated expenditure for 1983-34 on Railways is 24,320,418^. ; 
harbours, 1,298,270^. ; steamships, 97,593Z. 

Defence. 

The South Africa Defence Act 1912, which became law on June 14, 
1912, as amended by the South Africa Defence Act Amendment Act of 1922, 
provides for the establishment of Defence Forces comprising : — 

1. The South African Permanent Force^ which consists of: — (i) The 
South African Staff Corps ; (ii) Tlio South African Instructional Corps ; 
(iii) The South African Naval Service ; (iv) The South African Field 
Artillery ; (v) The South African Permanent Garrison Artillery ; (vi) The 
South African Air Force ; (vii) The South African Service Corps ; (viii) 
The South African Medical Corps ; (ix) The South African Ordnance Corps ; 
(x) The South African Veterinary Corps ; (xi) The South African Adminis- 
trative, Pay, and Clerical Corps ; (xii) The Special Service Battalion. ' 

2. The Active Citizen Force ; 3. The Citizen Force Reserve ; 4. The Coast 
Garrison Force Reserve; 5. The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve; 6. The 
National Reserve ; 7. Rific Associations ; and 8. Cadets. 

Every citizen of European descent between the ages of 17 and 60 is liable 
to render personal service in time of war, and those between 17 and 25 are 
liable to undergo a prescribed peace training with the Active Citizen Force 
spread over a period of four consecutive vears. The Act states, however, 
that only 50 per cent, of the total number liable to peace training shall 
actually undergo that training unless Parliament makes financial provision 
for the training of a greater number. 

The establishment of Rifle Associations is a marked feature of the Act ; 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 25 who are not entered for peace training 
with the Active Citizen Force are to be compelled to undergo training during 
these four years in a Rifle Association, thus ensuring that, in course of time, 
all citizens will at least know how to handle and use a rifle. 

The Union is divided into 6 military districts. To each military 
district have been allotted various units of different arms, to which the 
citizens entered for peace training in their 17th to 21st years^ are posted. 
The active Citizen Force is organised in 1 mounted brigade and 3 infantry 
brigades, and comprises 5 mounted regiments, 12 battalions and 0 batteries 
of field artillery. 

Under the 1922 Act the Permanent Force is relieved of all Police duties 
in peace time for which they were liable under the Act of 1912, and becomes 
a purely military force. Its strength on June 30, 1933, was 119 officers and 
1,667 other rants, which included 27 officers and 266 other ranks of the 
South African Air Force, and 8 officers and 47 other ranks of the 
South African Naval Service. The total strength of other ranks includes 
414 members of the Special Service Battalion. It has 66 landing grounds, 
of which 38 are in commission. In addition 23 oflicers, nursing sisters 
and nurses, and 17 other ranks of the Active Citizen Force were em- 
ployed on whole-time employment 

Production and Industry- 

Agriculture. — The production of wheat in recent years is shown by the 
following table : — 
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Production on European Farms Only.* | 

Native 

Year 

Cape of ^ , 

Good Hope 

Transvaal 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 

Reserves, 
Locations, Ac. 


1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1928-29 

307,375 544 

76,430 

49,948 

434,297 

1 

1929-30 

462,880 646 

69,285 

114,871 

687,532 

I 

1930-31 

407,186 460 

77,544 

72,614 

657,804 

• 

1931-32 

613,722 685 

61,412 

146,972 

1 822,791 

z 

1932-38 

569,250 481 

49,318 

18,568 

637,617 

' 


^ Estimat/fd production by the Department of Agriculture. 
• Not available. 


The following table gives the production of maize : 


Production on European Parma Only,^ 


Year 

Cape of 
Good Hope 

Natal 

1 

1 Transvaal 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 

Reserves, 

[ Locations, <fec. 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 82 

1,000 lbs. 
108,220 
137,476 
173,940 
131,646 
103,088 

1 1,000 lbs. 
818,732 
845,936 

1 376,384 

223,014 
. 253,288 

1,000 lbs. 

1,518,017 

1,311,085 

1,759,681 

1,348,608 

1,373,318 

1,000 lbs. 

1,882,352 

1,262,863 

1,448,808 

1,054,601 

1,584,885 

1,000 lbs. 
8,322,927 
8,057,800 
8,758,873 
2,752,989 
3.324,579 

1.000 lbs. 
614,344 
680,795 
718,251 
448,753 
482,176 


‘ Estimated production by the Department of Agriculture. 


Estimated European production of other products, 1931 : barley, 
50,190,000 lbs. ; oats, 189,450,000 lbs. ; Kaffir corn, 58,000,000 lbs. ; 
potatoes, 276,000,000 lbs. ; tobacco, 13,600,000 lbs. 

In 1930 tbe live-stock in the Union was as follows : 10,573,869 cattle ; 
48,868,349 sheep ; 7,954,403 goats; 940,904 pigs; 836,003 liorsea ; 129,854 
mules ; 699,561 donkeys ; and 31,618 ostriches. Sheep numbered 49,777,100 
in 1931, and 47,280,000 in 1932. 

The production of wool during the 1930-31 and 1931-32 seasons was 
292,978,827 lbs. and 306,439,027 lbs. respectively, and of mohair in 1930, 
7,019,082 lbs. The export of ostrich feathers in 1932 was valued at 
21,712f. ; hides and skins at 779,085f. and wattle bark and extract at 
492, 860^ In 1932, wool, scoured and greasy, 372,680,575 lbs. ; mohair, 
6,434,774 lbs. 

Cotton-growing is now undertaken by many farmers, the plant being 
found a better drought resistant than either tobacco or maize. Yield in 1931, 
9,074,093 lbs. (Grader’s figures). Sugar is also cultivated ; yield of 1930-31 
season, 393,205 tons. The area under tea for the 1980-31 and 1931-32 
seasons was 1,976 and 1,939 acres respectively, from which the yield of 
green leaf tea was 2,662,398 lbs. and 2,162,561 lbs. respectively. It is 
estimated that some 16,000 acres of land suitable for tea plantations are 
available. 

On March 31, 1932, the forest reserve areas comprised 2,497,565 acres 
demarcated, and 393,344 acres imdemarcated : total, 2,890,909 acres. 

Irrigation . — Technical and financial assistance is given by the State under 
the Union Irrigation Law of 1912, which was designed to encourage irrigation. 
The Government expenditure on irrigation in 1930-31 and 1931-32 was 
226,670/. and 277,357/. respectively from Loan Funds and 226,819/. and 
207,226/. respectively from revenue. 
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ManVff^tures . — The report on the industrial census in the Union in 
1929-80 gives the value added by proeeas of manufacture, &c., as 55,787,343Z., 
and the value of the gross production of the industries covered at 112,178,613^. 
The total number of factories which made returns was 7,730. Value of 
land and buildings, 26,661,59U., machinery, plant, and tools, 40,450,066h, 
of materials used, 56,391,270/., and cost of fuel, light, and power, .3,454,716/. 
Average number of persons employed, 218,585 (Europeans, 91,024). Wages 
paid, 27,574,484/. The gross value of the output of the jiriucipal groups 
of industries was: food, drink, Ac., 33,061,819/.; metals, engineering, &c., 
21,932,061/.; chemicals, Ac., 7,378,030/.; heat, light, and power, 7,489,285/. ; 
building, Ac., 9,861,110/. ; clothing, textiles, Ae., 5,467,744/. ; books, 
printing, &c., 6,739,644/. ; leather, Ac., 3,764,626/. ; stone, clay, Ac., 
3,708,733/. ; vehicles, 2,424,422/. ; furniture, Ac., 2,362,162/. 

Mining . — The table hereunder gives the total value of the principal 
minerals produced in the Union to December 31, 1932. The value of gold 
is calculated at 4 ‘24773/. per fine ounce up to 1919, when the gold premium 
came into effect, as from the 24th of July, and from 1926 onwards when the 
gold premium ceased to operate. A portion, however, of the gold pro- 
duced during December, 1932, was sold at a premium ; this aduitional sum 
amounted to 668,798/. and is included below. Copper, tin, antimony, 
scheelite, and silver are valued on the estimated pure metal contained 
in shipments according to the average current prices in London. The value 
of other base minerals is calculated on average local prices. 


Olaasiflcatlon 

Cape of 
Good Hope 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 

Gold .... 
Diamonds . 

Coal .... 
Copper 

Tin ... , 

& 

21,947 

221,647,290 

I 2,034,740 
21,018,204 
03,700 

£ 

88,260 

37,412,990 

889 

£ 

1,191,296,828 

59,424,458 

47,698,084 

6,956.874 

6,735,930 

£ 

1,044 
32,404,747' 
i 6,177,682 

£ 

1,191,408,705 

813,636,490* 

98,323,426 

27,970,467 

6,799,696 

Total . 

244,780,941 

1 37,501,005 

1,312,112,125 

38,644,053 ' 

1,683,038,784 


‘ This fi^re has been increased by 4,552,898/., being the production from the Orange 
Free State during the years 18S7 to 190S, inclusive. The early records of the Orange Free 
State were destroyed by fire, but reliable figures for these years from other sources have 
now been obtained and included. 

The total value of the mineral production of the Union is given here- 
under for recent years ; — 



1928 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1932 

Ammonia, Sulphate of . , 

£ 

11,064 

£ 

8,729 

£ 

3,371 

£ 

5,322 

£ 

1,568 

Asbestos .... 

399,550 

497,893 

840,795 

246,683 

116,401 

Coal 

3,672,966 

3,777,722 

8,494,350 

3,082,800 

2,788,882 

Coke .... 

97,987 

105,874 

101,547 

620,048 

80,857 

58,156 

copper .... 

003,552 

720,887 

387,505 

254.324 

Corundum 

12,696 

19,879 

17,686 

10,857 

2,621 

Diamonds 

16,677,772 

10,690,118 

8,840,719 

4,182,623 

1,679,600 

Gold .... 

43,982,119 

44,228,748 

45,520,166 

46,206,858 

49,760,821* 

Iron Pyrites 

6,087 

7,679 

7,092 

5,818 

6,244 

Lead .... 

671 

794 

104 

618 

908 


‘ Includes gold premium on a portion of the production during December to the value 
of 668,798/. 






COMMBBOE 


24 ? 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1P31 

1982 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lime .... 

265,415 

288,866 

296,074 

1 

1 

Magnesite 

3,161 

3,556 

4,239 

69,267 

2,598 

2,707 

Osmiridium 

80,921 

87,243 

63,174 

39,936 

Platinum .... 

241,110 

221,615 

327,884 

217,807 

42,352 

Salt (Including by-product.s) . 

124,271 

135,483 

136,977 

69,760 

1 

Silver .... 

124,064 

113,503 

83,414 

65,839 

Soda (crude) 

30,127 

30,814 

29,414 

33,036 

31,809 

Talc 

8,993 

2,594 

2,489 

23,122 

2,251 

1,911 

Tar .... 

24,258 

23,445 

21,724 

8,748 

Tin .... 

269,285 

246,254 

118,200 

47,752 

68 228 

Quarries .... 

91,045 

103.876 

91,297 

82,985 

76,891 

Iron Ore .... 

7,486 

13,441 

19,899 

6,584 

11,811 

Chrome Oie . 

85,265 

65,424 

44,129 

1,655 

85,710 

34,776 

Mica .... 

8,422 

3,593 

1,198 

521 

Graphite .... 

1,670 

1,661 

16,206 

1,636 

1,360 

8,360 

1,566 

Beryl (Emerald) CryKtals 

3,192 

11,100 

2,932 

Total including items not 
named . , 

66,796,058 

61,3:17,887 

09,717,5.52 

54,894,888 i 

1 55,030,426 


^ Nut available. 


The gold output in 1932 was 11,558,532 fine ozs. ; silver, 1,120,668 fine 
ozs. ; diamonds, 798,382 metric carats; coal production 1932, 10,649,651 
tons. The guld output (Transvaal) in 1932 wa4 11.557,858 fine ozs. 

The following table shows the average number of persons employed on 
mines and in allied concerns in the Union in 1932 




Niimbor of Per.sons 








Proportion of 

Classification 



Natives and 
Other 
Coloured 


Total Persona 


Euroi>ean 

Asiatic 

Toul 

Employed 

Gold . 

24,335 

172 

228,767 

258,274 

81-4 

Diamonds 

4,932 

16 

19,130 

24,078 

1 7-7 

Cusp . 

1,354 ! 

70S 

21,492 

23,554 

7-6 

Other Mineral. s 
Power Supply Com- 
panics and Quar. 

510 


5,751 

6,261 

2-1 

ries , 

1,090 i 


2,698 

3,796 

1-2 

Total , 

82,221 I 

904 I 

277,888 

810,968 

100 0 


* Coal and coal by procl icts works. By-prodtjcts works einplf>yod 3 white and 17 
coloured in the Transvaal, and 33 white and 320 coloured persons in Natal, 


Commerce. 


The total value of the imports and exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of specie, was as follows : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

[ 111 ports 

Exports 


& 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1928 

79,087.658 

78,078,894 

1981 

52 945,175 

64,681,665 

1929 

83,449,196 

87,270,792 

1932 

82.812,724 

69,043,481 

1980 

64,568,504 

72,981,749 

1933 

49,817,825 

78,161,359 
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The principal articles of import and export for 1931 and 1932 were ; — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1982 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Apparel . 

2,043,096 

1,202,336 

Angora Hair . 

229,061 

96,451 

Arms and Ammuni- 



Bark 

664,019 

492,860 

tion 

461,700 

803,500 

Blasting Compounds 

7,060 

984 

Bags 

783,508 

564,9;jl 

Butter 4 Substitutes 

213,105 

223,190 

Cotton Manufactrs. 



Coal 1 . . . 

496,266 

290,727 

and Piece Goods. 

4,8.32,59.3 

2,882,236 

Diamonds . 

3,573,600 

1,955,623 

Drugs and Chemically 

1,198,650 

980,246 

Feathers, Ostrich . 

43,969 

21,712 

Electrical Wire and 



Fish .... 

289,662 

16,897 

Fittings 2 

2,205.446 

1,521,618 

Gold (in ingots) 

37,980,055 

47,685,828 

Pood and Drink 

4,671,495 

2,672,489 

Hides and Skins 

1,153,773 

779,086 

Furniture 

827,412 

408,828 

Maize 

522,526 

690,612 

Glycerine 

211,820 

119,685 

Maize Meal 

104,103 

290,745 

Haberdashery 

1,136,296 

730,181 

Meats 

267,218 

182,992 

Hardware & Cutlery 

2,550,293 

1,533,828 

Tobacco . 

21,479 

8,580 

Hats and Caps 

498,608 

277,631 

Wines 

110,015 

104,679 

Implements: Agri- 



Wool 

5,700,673 

6,560,576 

cultural 

515,567 

397,476 




India Rubber 






Manufactures • . 

GG9.005 

497,150 




Iron and Steel 

1,403,850 

875,094 




Leather Manufac- 






tures : Mainly 






Boots and Shoes . 

820,195 

326,046 




Machinery* . 

3,189.869 

2,478,488 


j 


Nitrates . 

147,099 

110,017 




Oils (including 






Petroleum . 

2,321,344 

1,752,440 




Printing Paper 

543,972 

405,449 




Stationery & Books 

1,148,541 

740,592 




Tobacco . 

94,112 

78,644 




Vehicles* 

2,925,078 

1,852,717 




Wax (Paraffin and 






Stearins) 

222,030 

176,742 




Wood and Timber . 

1,132,385 

577,940 




Woollen Manufar. 






tures and Piece 






Good.s . 

1,768,728 

986,278 




Zinc 

61,158 

34,223 





1 Excluding hunker coal. 

• Including Electrical Machinery. 

3 Includes tyres imported separately. 

‘ Excluding agricultural and electrical roachinery, and locomotives. 

• Excluding tyres Imported separately (included under rubber manufactures). 


Imports of specie amounted to 140,185^. in 1932 and 69,883^. in 1981, 
and exports to 1,021, 024^. in 1932 and 7,168, 749Z. in 1931. 

The total value of general merchandise, exclusive of specie, imported 
into British South Africa in 1931 was 62,945,'‘176Z., and in 1932, 32,672,689Z., 
of which 15,11 8, 641Z. in 1932 and 23,630,081Z. in 1931 came from the United 
Kingdom ; 8,647,3167. in 1932 and 6,806,8947, in 1931 from the rest of the 
British Empire; 4,246,4797. in 1932 and 7,047,2337. in 1931 from the United 
States of America; and 10,1417. in 1982 and 2,9027. in 1931 from the 
Belgian Congo. The imports of Government stores amounted to 1,148,4867. 
in 1932 and 2,699,1607. in 1931. 

The total exports exoluding specie in 1932, were 67,252,6007. and 




SHIPPING AND COMMUNICATIONS 
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53,477,654?. in 1931 (excluding ships’ stores value 769,957?. in 1932 and 
[,203,411?. in 1931), of which 48,886,808?. in 1931 and 55,481,561?. in 1932 
vent to the United Kingdom, 6,528,810?. in 1931 and 3,811,601?. in 1932 
;o the rest of the Empire, and 798,256?. in 1931 and 362,336?. in 1932 to 
;he U.S.A. 

The following figures are from the British Board of Trade returns : — 


! 

1920 

1030 

1981 

1932 

1933 ‘ 

raports Into U.K. from 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

Union of South Africa j 

21,308 747 

20,242,219 

18,120,251 

15,446,801 

14,428,113 

ixports to Union — 
Britisli produce 

32,536,441 

26,462,342 

21,856,810 
1,073,285 j 

18,105,420 

23,340,233 

Foreign and colonial i 

1,573,008 

1,239,400 

519,143 

614,547 


* Provisional. 


Shipping and Commnnicationg. 

Oversea shipping, 1982: entered, 1,285 vessels of 4,772,222 tons net ; 
deared, 1,263 of 4,775,070 tons. Coastwise: entered, 3,175 vessels of 
h545,732 tons net ; cleared, 3,189 of 9,563,841 tons. 

Prior to the Union the State Railways of the several colonies were operated 
)y the separate Governments. In May, 1910, the Government lines were 
iierged into one system, the South African Railway.s, under the control 
)1 the Union Government. The total open mileage at the end of March, 
1933, was 13,100 (comprising Cape 5,217 miles, Orange Free State 
1,633 miles, Transvaal 3,268 mile.s. Natal 1,520 miles, and South West 
Africa 1,462 miles), of which 12,216 miles are 8 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 
584 miles 2 ft. gauge. Capital expenditure on Government P^ilways up 
;o March, 1933, amounted to 148,265,285?. Earnings, 1932-33, 20,619,878?. ; 
working expenditure, 1932-33, 14,044,563?. (excluding depreciation) ; 
passengers, 1931-32, 72,961,870. Mileage of private lines, 1931-32, 
ill miles (Cape 249, Natal 84, O.F.S. 4, and South West Africa 74), In 
April, 1932, a two-way passenger-carrying air service was begun between 
3roydoii and Cape Town. 

At the end of 1932-33 there were in the Union 3,141 post and 2,936 
telegraph offices ; 4,465,000 telegrams of all classes were forwarded. The 
Qumher of money orders issued during the year 1932-33 was 662,821, while 
499,664 orders were paid. 3,641,665 postal orders wore issued, and 3,511,036 
paid. The cash revenue of the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1932-33, was 4,124,956?. ; expenditure, 2,818,201?. The revenue figures 
include 416,148?,, from the telegraph service, and 1,600,124?. from the 
telephone service. 

At the end of March, 1933, there were 86,445 miles of telegraph wire, 
and 452,460 miles of telephone wire in use; there were 107,360 telephone 
instruments and 80,757 subscribers. A station working on the ‘Wm’ 
system and in direct communication with the United Kingdom was opened 
for the acceptance of public traffic on July 6, 1927. 

The number of depositors in the Government Savings Bank in the Union 
at the end of March, 1983, was 491,111, and the amount standing to their 
aredit 7,861,919?. 
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Banks. 

Statistics of the banks in the Union are as follows : — 


~ 

Eight Banks. 
March 81, J933 

South African 
Reserve I4auk,i 
March .31, 1933 


£ 

£ 

Subscribed capital 

17,724,454 

1,000,000 

Paid-up capital 

8,191,912 

1,000,000 

Reserve fund 

.5,162 531 

024,472 

Notes in circulation 

1,198,910 

0,990,428 

Deposit and current accounts 

114,401,448 

22,317,455 

Coin and bullion 

2,387,608 

11,553,278 

Securities, Government and other 

.39,178,078 

2,250,783 

Bills of Exchange 

17,299,805 

15,250,588 

Advances 

48,031,483 

2,262.200 


1 In December, 1920, under the South African Currency and Banking Act, 1920, a 
Central Reserve Bank was estabJishect at Pretoria. It o<Uiiineiiced ojiorations in June, 
1921, and began to issue notes in April, 1922. Liability for the outstanding notes of the 
commercial banks was transferred to it on June 30, 1924, and amounted to nSjOGSi. on 
March 81, 1932. A branch was opened in Ji^hanncsburg on Septemlier 1, 1925, and further 
branches at Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth and East London by the end of the year. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

An Act of 1922 provided for the is.sue of a Union Coinage with denomina* 
tions identical with those of British Coins, wliich remaiued in circulation as 
legal tender until January 15, 1933, when they were withdrawn. A branch 
of the Royal Mint which was established at Pretoria, was taken over by the 
Government in January, 1932. 

Union of South Africa silver and bronze coins of 2^. Qd., 25., Is., 3d., 
Id., Jd., \d. are being coined and are in circulation. Gold coinage was in 
circulation until December 21, 1932, on which date the Union suspended 
gold payments. 

An Act (No. 22 of 1922) was passed legalizing the optional use of 
either the metric or the imperial standard weights and measure.s, hut under 
a proclamation of 1923 the cwt. has been rejilaced by the ‘cental’ of 
100 lbs. The following old Dutch mea.sure.s are, however, still in use : — 
Liquid Measure: Leaguer = about 128 imperial gallons; half aum = 15^ 
imperial gallons ; anker = 7^ imjierial gallons. Capacity ; Muid = 3 bushels. 
The customary surface measure is the Morgen, equal to 2 T 165402 acres ; 
1,000 Cape lineal feet are equal to 1,033 British imperial foot. 

Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 


The South Africa Act, 1909. 

Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa, and of BaRutolaud, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland. Pretoria. Annual. 

Statistics of Production : Manufacturing Industries. Annual (hut .suspended since 
1929-30 census). 

Statistics of Production : Census of Agriculture, Annual (but suspended since 1929-80 
census). 

Reports of Select Committees, CommiBsions, &c., since 1910; classified according to 
subject. 

Annual Statement of Trade and Shipping of the Union of South Afiica. 

Report to the Board of Trade on Economic Conditions in South Africa. Annual, 

London. 

Trade Report of the Union. Quarterly. 

The Selbome Memorandum on the Union of S. Africa. London, 1925. 
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Whiijleld (G. M. B.), South African Native Law. Cape Town, 1982. 

Worsfold (W. B.), The Union of South Africa. London, 1912.— Lord Milner’s Work in 
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PROVINCE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Constitution and Government. — The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was originally founded by the Dutch in the year 1662. Britain took 
possession of it in 1795 but evacuated it in 1803. A British force again took 
possession in 1806 and the Colony has remained a British Possession since 
that date. It was formally ceded to Great Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. Letters Patent issued in 1850 declared that 
in the Colony there bhould be a Parliament which should consist of the 
Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly. On the 31st 
May, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union of South Africa, thereafter 
forming an original province of the Union. 

Gape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Administrator.— The Hon. J. H. Conradie. Appointed 1929. (Salary 
2,500/.} 

The Province is divided into 125 magisterial districts, and the Province 
proper, including Bechuanaland, but exclusive of the Transkeian territories, 
into 90 divisions. Each division has a Council of at least 6 members 
(14 in the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occupiers of 
immovable property. The duties devolving upon Divisional Councils 
include the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, control of 
outspans, trekpaths and puldic servitudes, destruction of noxious weeds, and 
preservation of public health. 

There are 128 Municipalities, each governed by a Mayor or Chairman 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratepayers. There are also 70 Village Management Boards. 

Area and Population. — The following table gives the population of 
the Cape of Good Hope at each census : — 


Cengus 

Year 


All Races 


European 

Coloured 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1865 . 

496,881 

255,760 

240,621 

95,410 

86,182 

160,850 

164,439 

1875 . 

720,984 

869,628 

361,856 

128,910 

112,878 

245,718 

288,488 

1891 . 

i 1,527,224 

767,827 j 

769,897 

195,956 

181,081 

571,371 

678,866 

1904 . 

2,409,804 

1,218,940 

1,190,864 

818,544 

261,197 

900,896 

929,667 

1911 . 

2,564,965 

1,255,671 

1,809,294 

801,268 

281,109 

954,403 

1,028,185 

1918 . 

— 

— 

— 

811,312 

807,618 

— 

— 

1921 . 

2,782,719 

1,848,689 I 

1,434,130 

829,894 

821,215 

1,019,195 

1,112,915 

1926 . 



— 

867,683 

848,554 

— 

— 

1981 . 

— 

— 

— 

877,621 

870,834 

— 

— • 


The following table gives the area and population of the Province and 
native Territories in 1921, 1926 and 1931 : — 
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Area in 

1921 

1926 

1931 


Sq. Miles 

European 

European 

European 

Colony Proper . 

East Griqualand . 

Tembuland 

Transkei .... 
Pondoland .... 

260,185 

6,602 

3,339 

2,604 

3,906 

636,651 

6,245 

4,627 

2,292 

1,512 

690,079 

7,065 

1 4,693 

j 2,477 
1,823 

730,851 

7,643 

5,366 

2,621 

2,084 

Total Province 

276,536 

650,327 

706,137 , 

i 748,455 


Of the non-European population in 1921, 7,696 were Asiatics, 1,640,162 
were Bantu, and 484,252 were of mixed and other races. The great majority 
are engaged in agricultural or domestic employments. 

Chief Towns ; The census figures for the European population in 1961 
are : — Gape Town, 150,914.; Kimberley, 18,618; Port Elizabeth, 43,924 ; 
Graham’s Town, 7,602 ; Paarl, 7,809 ; King William's Town, 6,653 ; East 
London, 27,801 ; Graaff-Reinet, 4,447 ; Worcester, 4,782 ; Uitenhage, 9,350 ; 
Oudtshoorn 5,650. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


European : Non -European ^ 


Year 



Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 1 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1029 

19,008 

7,31 f) 

6,509 

39,426 

25,687 

9,620 

1980 

19,408 

7,416 

0,529 : 

40,009 

26,142 

9,752 

1931 

19,180 

7,282 

6,035 

42,076 

28,266 

9,264 


A Partial registration. 


Eeligion* — In 1926 (Europeans only) there were 078,309 Christians— 
410,227 members of Dutch Churches, 132,703 Anglicans, 25,539 Presby- 
terians, 4,494 Congregationalists, 42,043 Methodists, 10,781 Lutherans, 
28,023 Roman Catholics, 10,149 Baptists, and 14,360 other Christian sects. 
Jews 23,984, others 3,844. 

Education. — Local school administration is conducted by school boards 
and school committees, the unit of administration being the school district. 
There are now (1933) 111 such districts, each under the control of a school 
board, a portion of the members being elected by the ratepayers and a 
portion nominated partly by the Provincial Administration and partly by 
the local authorities. Education is compulsory for children of European 
parentage. Grants in support of education are provided from Provincial 
Council revenues, education up to the age of fifteen being free. 

Provincial expenditure in 1931-32 on education (excluding Higher 
Education, which is under control of the Central Government) amounted 
to 2,713,832^. on European, and 761,044L on non-European education. 

In 1932 there were 2,365 public and 32 aided private schools for 
European scholars, and in addition 9 Institutions for the training of 
teachers. There were 149,269 European pupils, mostly under School 
Boards, and a total of 6,636 teachers. There were 2,386 public and aided 
private schools for non-European scholars, of which 16 were industrial 
schools and 21 training institutions for teachers. Altogether, there were 
6,666 teachers in non-European schools, and a total of 222,422 pupils, 
mostly under churches and missionary bodies. 
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Pauperism. — There is no organised system of poor-law relief, but in 
1931-32, 29,365^. was distributed in such relief. 

An Old Age Pension Act was passed in 1928, and came into force on 
January 1, 1929. The Act provides for an amount of 30Z. per annum being 
paid to indigenous European persons who reach ihe age of 65, and 18/. per 
annum to persons of mixed or coloured race — but not Bantus. Up to 
November 1, 1932, awards had been made to 30,249 Europeans, and 14,554 
coloured persons. 

FilI{lIlC6. — Since tlie coming into effect of the Union there la only one financial 
statement for the four iirovinces together. Particulars are given ahovo under the Union. 
Since the passing of the Financial Relations Act, 1918, the Provincial revenue consists 
of certain revenues assigned to the Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way 
of subsidy. The following figures show the provincial revenue aud expenditure for flve 
years 



1928-29 

1 

1929-30 1 1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Revenue 

Provincial .... 

Union Subsidy 

£ 

1,808,861 

2.410,506* 

£ i £ 

1,9.56,191 1 1,787,282 
2,535,262 P 2,681,402 J 

£ 

1,849,7M 
2,646,001 > 

£ 

1,988,102 

2,631,502 

Total Revenue 

4,214,867 

4,491,453 i 4,468,0S4 

4,495.752 

1 4,019,694 

Total Ordinary Expenditure 

4,231,045 

4, 387, .581 4,678,300 

4,760,978 

4,550,167 


1 Includes 825, 200^. for 1028-29, S45J8U for 1929-30, 345, 68U. for 1030-31, 340, 000^ for 
1931-32, and 836,985 In 1932-33 in respect of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education, The figures also Include .'),000f. for 1928-20, 60,40;^. for 1929-80, 
188,000i. for 1936-31, 79,537f. for 1931-32 in respe^'t of a Special Grant from tlie Union 
Government for Roads. The Road Grant in 1932-33 wa.s nil. 

Ordinary Expenditure 1932-33: — General Administration, 361,989/.; 
Education, 3,406,266/.; Ho8}»ital3 and Poor Relief. 319,817/.; Roads, 
Bridges, Works, 462,095/. Capital Expenditure 1932-33, 144,007/. 

Gomitierce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Cape of Oood Hope. 

1, Official Publications, 

Colonial Office List. Annual. Loudon, 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonies and other PosseKslons of the United King- 
dom. Annual. London. 


2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Beytrs (C.), Die KRap.sfi Patriotte (1779-1791). Cape Town, 1980. 

Botha (G.), Social Life in Cape Colony In the I8th Century. Cape Town, 1927. 

Brown (A. S. and Q, Q.), Guide to South and East Africa. Annual. London. 

Leibmndt (H. C. V.), Pixels of the Archives of thp Cape of Good Hope, 1696-1708, 
1716-1806. 6vohl. Cape Town, 1896-1906. 

Levyn$ (M R.), A Guide to the Flora of the Cape Peninsula. Cape Town, 1929. 

Mentzel (O. F.), Description of th« Cape. Part I. 1921, Part II. 1926. Cape Town. 
Mottop (E, E.), Old Cape Highway.^. Cape Town, 1927. 

Playne (8.), Cape Colony : Its History, Commerce, Industries, aud Resources. London, 
1912. 

Stow (G. W.), The Native Races of South Africa. London, 1906. 

Trotter (A. P.), Old Cape Colony, 1652-1806. London, 1928. 
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PROVINCE OP NATAL. 

COEStitution aud GovemmeEt. — Natal was annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1844, placed under separate government in 1846, and under cluirter of 
July 15, 1856, erected into a separate Colony. By this charter partially 
representative institutions were established, and, under a Natal Act of 1898, 
assented to by Order in Council, June 26, 1893, the Colony obtained respon- 
sible government. The province of Zululand was annexed to Natal on 
December 30, 1897. The districts of Vr>’heid, Utrecht and part of 
Wakkerstroom, formerly belonging to the Transvaal, were annexed in 
January, 1903. On May 31, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union 
of South Africa, becoming an original province of the Union. 

The scat of provincial government in Natal is Pietermaritzburg. 

Administrator . — The Hon. II. Gordon Watson (Jan. 1928) (2,000/.). 

Area asd Populatioa. — 'bhe Province (including Zululand, 10,427 
square miles) has an area of 35,284 square miles, with a .seaboard of about 
360 miles. The climate is sub-tropical on the coast and somewhat colder 
inland. It is well suited to Europeans. The Province is divided into 
41 Magisterial Districts. 

The European population has more than trehletl since 1879. The returns 
of the total population at the last six censuses were : — 


Census 

Year 

Total 

Ail Races 

] Males 

reinH.es 

Buroj.eun 

Males j Fciualea 

('olonrtd 

Males i Females 

1904 . 

1,108,754 

5.50,631 

558.123 

56,7 8 

40,351 

493,873 

517,772 

1911 . 

1,194,043 

564,648 

629,395 i 

52,495 

15,619 

512,153 

i 583,776 

1918 . 

— 

i .. 

_ 1 

62,745 

59,186 

— 

i - 

1921 . 

1,429,398 

707,600 

721,798 ! 

70,477 

66,361 

637,123 

I 655,437 

1926 . . 

... 

I 

— 

81,170 

77,7-16 

— 

— 

1931 . 

' — 

— 

— i 

90,205 

87,239 

— 

— 


The hgures for 1904 and 1911 iiioinde the districts of Yryheid, Utrecht, 
Paulpietersburg, Ngotshe, and Bal'auango. 

Po}mlation of Durban according to the census of 1921 : European 58,086, 
other 93,667, total 151,642 ; and of Pietermaritzburg: European 17,998, 
coloured 18,025, total 36,023. The European population, of Durban in 1918 
was 48,418, and of Pietermaritzburg, 18,525. The census figures for the 
European population of Durban in 1931 are 86,228, and of Pietermaiitzburg, 
21,581. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Year 


European 


Non-European * 

Bii tlis 

Dcatlus 

Man iages 

Births 

Deaths 

M an i ages 

1929 

8,650 

1,472 

1,561 

7,995 

4,616 

3,002 

1930 

3,643 

1,668 

1,454 1 

8,417 

4,989 

3,000 

1981 

8,538 

1 ,665 

1,448 1 

8.630 

j 6,574 

2,841 


^ Tartlal regihianition. 

Education. — With the exception of Higher, Technical and Vocational 
Education which is under the control of the Union Government, Education 
cornea under the Provincial Administration. In 1932 there were, for children 
of European extraction, 162 schools giving primary, 27 giving beyond 
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primary education, in all 189 schools, which were supported either entirely 
or partially bv Government funds. In addition there were 1 training 
school for teacners, and 282 farm schools. For non-European children, there 
were 667 native schools ; 85 Asiatic schools and 23 other coloured schools, 
State and State-aided. The average enrolment of European pupils in 
Government and inspected schools was 27,928 for 1932 ; the average daily 
attendance 94 per cent, of that number. The number of native, Asiatic, 
and coloured children receiving instruction in 1932 amounted to 71,053. 
A sum of 191,812Z. was spent on native, Asiatic and coloured education, 
during the year 1932 out of public funds ; the corresponding figure in 
respect of European education was 639,249^. It is estimated that only a 
very small percentage of European children are receiving no education. 


Finance. — For financial arrangements, ut p. 254, The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years: — 



1928-29 

1929-30 1 

1980-81 

1931-82 

1932-33 

Revenue : — 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy .... 

£ 

738,273 

560,891* 

£ 

762,113 

693,095* 

£ 

758,076 
609,195* ^ 

£ 

776,726 

627,742* 

£ 

083,746 

661,789 

Total Revenue .... 

1,299,104 

1,355,208 

1,867,271 

1,404,468 

1,335,635 

Total Ordinary Eipenditiire. 

1,256,688 

1,420,346 

1,405,238 

1,417,016 

1,384,791 


1 Includes P4,062/. for 1P28-29, 110,000/. for 1929-30, 110,018/. for 1930-8], 107,8241. for 
1931-33, and 104,002/. for 1932-33 in respect of a Special Grant from tlic Union Government 
for Native Education. 


Ordinary expenditure, 1932-33: general administration, 51, 095^. ; educa- 
tion, 727,428/. ; hospitals and poor relief, 216,251/.; roads, bridges, works, 
183,581/., miscellaneous, 11,050/. The capital expenditure in 1932-33 was 
145,862/.; non-redeemable capital, 41,935/. 

Production and Industry. — On the Coast and in Zululand there 
are vast plantations of sugar (output, 1930-31, 393,205 tons) and tea, 
while cereals of all kinds (especially maize), fruits, vegetables, the Acacia 
molissimay the bark of which is so much used for tanning purposes, and 
other crops are produced. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth, particularly coal. Other 
minerals are asbestos, copper ore, fireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron 
ore, lead and silver ore, limestone and marble, manganese ore, mica, 
molybdenum ore, nickel ore, nitre, oil shale, and tin ore. For figures of 
mineral production, sec p. 246. 

A Whaling Industry was commenced at Durban in 1908. It is regulated 
by the Provincial Government, as indiscriminate slaughter was driving the 
whales away from the South African waters. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union t^^ere are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 

Statistical Abstract for the several colonial and other possessions of the United 
Kingdom, annual. London. 

JBrymt (A. T.), Olden Times in Zululand and Natal. London, 1929. 

Natal Almanac. Annual. Durban. 

Ingram (J. F.), Natalia : History of Natal and Zululand. London, 1897. 
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Mac1<enstan (G.), The Cradle Days of Natal, 1497-1845. London, 1932. 

Rowell (T.), Natal and the Boers. London, 1900, 

Ru$9ell(R.), Natal, the Land and its Story. 6th ed. London, 1900. 

St'iiart (J.), A History of the Zulu Rebellion, 1906. London, 1913. 

Tatlow(A. H ), Natal Province: Descriptive Guide and Official Handbook. Durban 
and London. Annual. 


PROVINCE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

Constitution and Government. — The territory was colonised by 
Boers from Cape Colony in 1836-37. In 1852 the independence of the 
Transvaal Government was recognised by Great Britain, but in 1877, in 
consequence of financial difficulties and troubles with the natives, and 
in accordance with representations and petitions from the Boers, the 
territory was annexed by the British Government. In 1880 the Boers 
rebelled, and in 1881 a Convention was signed restoring self-government, but 
with conditions, reservations, and limitations, and subject to the suzerainty 
of the British Crown. This arrangement was modified by a Convention 
in 1884, in which the name of the South African Republic was given 
to the Transvaal State ; but the control over external affairs, other than 
engagements with tlie Orange Free State, was reserved to the Crown. The 
discovery of gold and the conditions which followed this discovery occasioned 
difficulties finally resulting in war. This led to the annexation of both States 
to the British Crown, the one on September 1, 1900, under the name of 
The Transvaal, and the other (May 24) as the Orange River Colony. 
Hostilities continued till May 31, 1902. Statesman’s Year-Book for 
1906, under The Transvaal.] 

The administration was thereafter carried on under a Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
On December 6, 1906, Letters Patent were issued providing fora Constitution 
of responsible Government in the Colony. The Colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa on May 31, 1910, as an original Province of the Union. 

The seat of provincial government for the Transvaal is at Pretoria. 

Jdmwislraior. —The Hon. J. S. S7nit, Appointed November 2, 1928 
(salary, 2,500?.). 


Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 110,450 square 
miles, divided into 39 districts. The following table shows the population 
at each of the last six censuses : — 




All Races 


European 

Coloured 

Census Year 









ToUl 

Mule.s 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . 

1,269,951 

702,569 

507,382 

178.244 

119,083 

624,325 

448,849 

1911 

1 686/212 

971,555 

714,657 

236,913 

183,649 

734,642 

531,008 

1918 

— 


— 

260,840 

238,507 

— 

— 

1921 . 

2,087,686 

1,159,430 

928,200 

284,388 

259,097 

875,042 

669,109 

1926 

— 


— 

313,773 

294,849 

— 

— 

1931 

"" 

— 


357,470 

338,493 

1 



The largest towns had in 1931 a European population as follows : — 
Johannesburg, 203,298; Pretoria, 62,138; Germiston, 23,956; Benoni,17,590 ; 
Krugeradorp, 13,696 ; Boksburg, 13,977 ; Brakpan, 11,236 ; Potchefstrooin, 
9,909; and Roodepoort-Maraiaburg, 8,139. 
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Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Year 

j European j 

j Non-European 1 

Births 

Deatiis 

Marriages ; 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1929 

1930 

1931 

18,227 

19,108 

18,730 

6,389 

6.667 

6,489 

7,107 

6,912 

6,647 

5,376 

6,603 

5,613 

10,849 

11,630 

12,238 

8,415 

3,367 

3,524 


* Partial Registration. 


Hclig'ion. — Statistics for the Transvaal (Census 1920, Europeans only) ; — 


Churches, Ac. 

Europeans 

Churches, Ac. 

Euroi>ean8 

Dutch Churches . 

322,088 

Apostolic Faith Mission Church 

9,742 

Anglican .... 

103,462 

Other Christian . , . 

22,815 

Presbyterian. 

32,938 

Jews . . .... 

38.K02 

Methodist .... 

38,603 

Hind us and other non-Christians 

2,359 

Roman Catholic . 

Lutheran .... 

28,142 ' 

' 6,165 

Other Religions and Sects 

3,606 


Education. — All education except that of a university and of a voca- 
tional type is under the provincial authority. The Province has been divided 
for the purposes of local control and management into thirty-three school 
districts. Instruction in Government Schools, both primary and secondary, 
is free. 

The following statistics of education are for the year ending Dec. 31, 1931 : 
1,181 primary schools with 122,438 pupils ; 41 beyond primary schools, with 
an enrolment of 12,461 pupils; 636 Slate and State-aided schools for coloured, 
native and Indian children, with 73,003 pupils. There are lour training 
institutions for European teaeliers, with 804 students ; and five for cvdoured 
and native teachers, with 576 students. During the year 1931, 3,020,990^. 
was expended for educational purposes. 

The medium of instruction up to the fourth standard is the home 
language (English or Afrikaans] of the pupil, but parents may request that 
the other language be gradually introduced a.s a second medium. Above the 
fourth standard both languages may be used at the parents’ option or as 
occasion allows. 


Finance. — For financial arrangements, see p. 2.54. 

The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for 
five years ; — 



1928-29 

1929--30 1 

1930-31 1 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Revenue : — 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy .... 

£ i 

2,094,384 

1,959,865» 

£ 

2,007,128 

2 005,497* 

£ 

1,899,541 

2,076,892* 

£ 

1,956,877 
2, 058, 671* 

£ 

2,024,344 

1,929,237 

Total Revenue 

4,053,739 

4,012,625 

3,976,933 

. 1 

4,014,948 

3,953,581 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

4,108,968 

4,120,356 

3,984.885 

8,973.900 ^ 

3,828,028 


1 Includes 80,6001. for 1928-29, e2,258t for 1929-30, 100,108t for 1980 31, 103,638t for 
1931-82 and 94,69st for 1982-88 in respect of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education. 
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Ordinary Expenditure, 1932-33: General administration, 76,862?.; 
education, 2,681,227?. ; hospitals a^d poor relief, 408,312?. ; roads, bridges, 
works, 331,245?. The capital expenditure in 1932-33 was 138,699?. 

The Provincial Revenue is ma’nly derived from Licences, Native Pass 
Fees, Poll Tax, Transfer Duty and Comi)anies’ Tax. 

Production and Industry. — The Province is in the main a stock- 
raising country, though there are considerable areas well adapted for agri- 
culture, including the growing of tropical crops. 

Tlie live-stock numbered, in 1930, 3,158,573 cattle; 6,048,486 sheep; 
906,852 goats. 

For mineral production, .scg p. 246, The Province has iron and 
brass foundries and engineering works, grain-mills, breweries, brick, tile, 
and pottery works, tobacco, soap, and candle factories, coach and wagon 
works, &c. The Transvaal gold ontjmt in 1931 was 10,877,708 ozs. valued 
at 46,205,566?., and in 1932, 11,557,858 ozs. valued at 49,094,661?., exclusive 
of gold premium of 668,798?. obtained on a portion of the December, 1932, 
production. The gold output in 1933 was 11,017,495 ozs. 

Cominerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Papers, Corre8i)onflence, Ac., relating to the Transvaal from 1852 to 1903. London. 

History of the War in South Africa 1899-1902. Compiled by direction of H.M. 
Government. 2 vols. Ijon don. 1907. 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in Hie lli.storical Section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Trans, by Col. H. Du Cane. London, 1905. 

Amfry(L. S.), (Editor), ‘The Times' History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
London, 1909. 

Botha (P. M.), From Boer to Boer and Englishman. [English Translation from tha 
Dutch,] London, 1900. 

Cloete (H.), History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the South Africam 
Republics. London, 1899. 

Colquhoun (A. R,), The Africander Laud London, 1906. 

Harries (C. L.). The Law and Customs of the Bapedi and Cognate Tribes of the Trans- 
vaal. Johannesburg, 1929, 

Keane (A. H.), Africa, Vol. II.; South Africa. 2nd ed, London, 1908. 

Memoirs of Paul Krliger, Told by Himself. 2 vols. London, 1902. 

Leyds (W, .1.), The First Annexation of the Transvaal. London, 1906 — The Transvaal 
Surrounded, T.ondon, 1919. 

Mackenzie . D.), South Africa; Its History, Heroes, and Wars. London, 1900. 

Willoughby (W. C.), Native Life on the Transvaal Border. London, 1900. 

Wihnoi (Hon. A.), History of South Africa, ijoudon, 1901. 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange River was tir.st crossed by Europeans about the middle of 
the 18th century. Between 1810 and 1820, settlements were made in the 
southern parts of the Orange Free State, and the Great Trek greatly augmented 
the number of settlers during and after 1836. In 1848, Sir Harry Smith 
proclaimed the whole territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers as a 
British Possi-ssion and established what was called the Orange River 
Sovereignty. Great dissatisfaction was caused by this step, as well as by 
the native policy of the British Government. In 1854, by the Convention 
of Bloemfontein, British Sovereignty was withdrawn and the independence 
of the country was recognised. 

During the first five years of its existence the Orange Free State was much 
harassed by incessant raids by, and fighting with, the Basutos. These 
were at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
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arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliwal North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State. 

On account of the Th*eaty between the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic, the former State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-1902), and was annexed on May 28, 1900, as the Orange 
River Colony. After peace was declared Crown Colony Government was 
established and continued until 1907, when responsible government was 
introduced. On May 31, 1910, the Orange River Colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa as the Province of the Orange Free State. 

The seat of provincial government is at Bloemfontein. 

Administrator . — The Hon. C. T. IVilcocks (salary, 2,000Z.). 

There are municipalities at Bloemfontein and other centres, 61 in all ; 
local authorities have, so far as possible, the usual local administrative powers. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 49,647 square 
miles ; it is divided into 31 districts. The census population has varied as 
follows : — 


Census 


All Races 


European 

I Coloured 

Year 

Total ! 

Males 

Females 

Males 

■ i 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . 

887,315 

210,095 

177,220 

i 81,571 

61,108 

80,701 

128,524 


1911 . 

528,174 i 

277,518 

250,656 

( 94,488 

183,030 

1918 . 

— 

— 

— 

i 93,969 

87,709 

— 

— 

1921 . 

628,827 1 

321,373 

307,454 

1 97,776 

90,780 

223,597 

216,674 

1926 . 

— 

— 

— 

i 104,392 

98,593 

— 

— 

1931 . 

— 

~ 

— 

i 104,735 

1 

100,689 

— 



The capital, Bloemfontein, had, in 1921, 19,367 white inhabitants, and 
19,667 natives and other coloured persons; total, 39,034. The 1931 
Census figures for the European population are 28,503. 

Vital statistics are shown as follow.s : — 


Year 

I European j 

Non-European i 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1929 

5,334 

1,627 

1,956 

1,374 

2,388 

2,032 

1930 

6,817 

1,674 

1,709 

1 1,648 

2,450 

1,994 

1931 

4,975 

1,709 

1,5.58 

1 1,852 

8,043 

1,717 


1 Partial registration. 


Holigion. — The census of 1926 (Europeans only) gave the following 
results : Dutch Churches, 163,504 ; Anglican Churches, 13,236 ; Presby- 
terians, 8,945 ; Methodists, 7,478 ; Lutherans, 893 ; Roman Catholics, 2,516 ; 
Apostolic Faith Mission Church, 1,889 ; Jews, 5,763 ; others, 3,772. 

Education. — Higher and vocational education is under the control of 
the Union Education Department, while primary and secondary education and 
the training of teachers are controlled and financed by the Provincial Adminis- 
tration. The amount spent during year ended March 81, 1933, on Euro- 
^an education was 841,4697., and on non-European education, 38,4177. 
Under the Education Ordinance of 1930 the Province is divided into 26 
School Board Districts, for each of which .there is a School Board elected 
by the School Committees in the district. In 1933 there were 694 European 
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public Hcliools and 73 aided private schools in the Province, with a total 
enrolment of 44,717 pupils. The number of teachers in European schools 
totalled 2,044. Similarly, there were 213 non-European public and aided 
private schools with total enrolment of 26,203 and 2 Training Institutions 
for native teachers ; the number of teachers was 479. Education is free in 
all public schools up to the University Matriculation standard, but certain 
schools are allowed to charge fees and to expend the proceeds for the ad- 
vantage of the schools. Attcndajice is compulsory between the ages of 7 
and 16, hut exemption may be granted in special cases or when a child has 
passed Standard VI and is in regular employment. Unless parents object, 
the two official languages— English and Afrikaans— are taught to all pupils, 
the home language of the pupil being the chief medium of instruction and 
the second language being introduced gradually during the primary school 
course. In all the towns and villages of the Province there are either 
secondary or intermediate schools preparing pupils up to the standard of 
the University Matriculation. The Normal College trains abont 80 teachers 
annually. 

Finance* — For financial arrangements see p. 254. The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years : — 



1928-29 

1 1929-30 

1930-31 i 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Revenue 

Provincial .... 
Union Sni'sidy . 

- 

£ 

; 509,373 

1 759.079 * 

£ 

475,461 
; 774,911V 

^ i 

441,361 1 
j 777, 012^ 

£ 

396,188 

761,932 

Total Revenue . 

1,801,219 

i 1,268,452 

1,250,372 

! 1,218, .373 j 

1,158,120 

Total Ordinary Biponditure . 

! 1,295,111 

1 

1 1,410,043 

1 1,419,317 

i 1,422,895 j 

1,386,761 


1 Includes 27,882;. for m28-29, So.OfiOt. for 1929-80, 39,223i. for 1980-31, 39,372;. for 
1931-32 and 84,892/. for 1932-33, in respect of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education. 


Ordinary Expenditure, 1932-33 : General administration, 31,746?. ,* 
education, 879,262?.; ho.spitals and poor relief, 60,434?.; roads, bridges, 
works, 176,449?. The capital expenditure in 1932-33 was 110,740?. 

Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, affording excellent grazing and wide tracts for agricultural purposes. 
The raiufall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock -farming, 
although a rapidly increasing quantity of grain is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Districts. 

For Mineral Statistics see p. 246. 

Commerce. —Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

The money, weights, and measures are English. The land measure, the 
Morgen, is equal to about 2*1165 acres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Correspondence, Reports, Despatches, Proclamations, Ac., relating to the Orange Free 
State and Orange River Colony. London, 1899-1901. 

Keane (k. H.), Africa. Vol. 11. London, 1908. 

Malan (J. H.), Die Opkoms van in Republiek of die Qeskiedenis van die Oranje 
Vrystaat tot die Jaar 1863. Bloemfontein, 1929. 

]Vet (Chr. R. de), Three Years’ War (1899-1902). London, 1902. 
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WEST AFRICA. 

These Possessions are the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria ; the 
Gambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

Parts of Togoland and the Canieroons are also included as mandated 
territories. 


NIGERIA. 

History and Constitution. — This territory comprises a number of 
areas formerly under separate administrations. Lagos, ceded in August, 
1861, from a native king, was placed under the Governor of Sierra Leone in 
1866. In 1874 it was detached, togetlier with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886, when a sepaiute ‘Colony and 
Protectorate of Lagos ’ was constituted. Meanwhile the National African 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886, the con»pany obtained a charter under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. This Company surrendered its charter to the Crown in 1899, and 
on January 1, 1900, its territories were formed into the two Protectorates of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the ‘Niger Coast 
Protectorate,’ which was formed in May, 1893, from the ‘Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,’ which had been constituted in June, 1885. In February, 
1906, Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the ‘ Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,’ and on January 1, 1914, the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria to form the 
‘ Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria,’ under a Governor. Lagos is the seat of 
the Central Government. 

The Colony of Nigeria had its boundaries defined afresh, and the Protec- 
torate was divided into two groups of provinces, the ‘Northern Provinces’ 
and the ‘ Southern Provinces,’ each under a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
the and subject to the control and authority of the Governor. 

The British mandated territory of Cameroon is now attached to Nigeria 
for administrative purposes. 

The Executive Council of the Colony was made, from January 1, 1914, 
the Executive Council of the Protectorate also. It con.sists of a few of the 
senior officials. There is a Legislative Council, created by Order in Council 
in November, 1922, consisting of the Governor, the members of the Executive 
Council, and other official members (total official membership not exceeding 
30) ; three members elected by the ratef»ayers of Lagos ; one member elected 
by the ratepayers of Calabar ; four members selected respectively by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Lagos, Port Harcourt and Kano, and tlie local 
Chamber of Mines ; two members to represent respectively Banking and 
Shipping interests ; and seven members to represent African interests in 
those parts of the Colony and Southern Provinces which do not return elected 
representatives. This Council legislates for the Colony and the Southern 
Provinces of the Protectorate, laws affecting the Northern Provinces being 
enacted by the Governor as heretofore. 

Governor of Nigeria . — Sir Donald C. Cartier on y G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 
(appointed December, 1930). 

Chief Secretary to the Oovernment. — G. Hemmanty 0. M.G. 

There are altogether 22 [)rovmces, including Canieroons, under British 
Mandate, each under the immediate control of a Resident, In many 
provinces the administration is in the hands of the paramount chief and 
his officials. 
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Ares and Population. — Area approximately 372,674 square miles ; 
population census 1931, 19,928,171. [Noithern Provinces: 281,778 square 
miles, 11,434,924 population (1931). Snuthern Provinces: 89,615 square 
miles, 8,168,227 population (1931). Colony: 825,020 population (1931).] 
The populations of the ten largt .st towns are: Ibadan, 387,133 (including 
farming .suburbs) ; Lagos, 126,108; K^no, 89,162; Ogbomoaho, 86,744; 
Iwo, 57,191; Ede, 52,392; Oshogbo, 49,599 ; Oyo, 48,733 ; llorin, 47,412; 
Abeokuta, 45,763 ; Iseyin, 36,805. 

Justice. — The Chief Justice is the president of the Supreme Court of 
Nigeria, and three other judges are stationed in Lagos and one in Calabar. 
Police Magistrates have District Courts at Lagos and Ebute Metta, and Station 
Magistrates at Port Harcourt, Ibadan, Warri, Onitsha, Plnngu, Calabar, 
Kaduna, Jos, Lokoja, Kano, and Zaria. In other j)laces where the Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction, District Otlicers have the same powers as Police and 
Station Magistrates. In each province is a Provincial Court consisting of 
the Resident and his assistants, and such Justices of the Peace as may be 
appointed by the Governor. Native courts exist in Mohammedan and 
certain other localities where there are chiefs and councillors, and amougst 
pagan tribes, Judicial Councils with limited judicial powers have been 
established. The number of persons summoned before the District and 
Divisional Courts in 1932 was 16,712, of whom 18,711 were convicted. 

Religion and Education.— Provinces. --A ti this area the 
majority ot the population has adopted the religion and social system of Islam. 
There are, however, regions into which I.‘4lam has not penetrated, and where 
therefore, the social life of the people i.s .vtill very ]>rimitive and their religion 
some form of animism. In the M<-hamTTie'1an Emirates education is chiefly in 
the hands of tlie Government, while the Mixsions concentrate upon the Pagans. 
The main principles underlying the educational policy are the use of vernacular 
in elementary education, the correlation at every stage of manual and 
literary subjects, and the provision at the top of more advanced education 
for the best pupils from the lower grades. The latest figures show that there 
are 37,431 Koran Schools with 206,979 pu}>i]s, 303 Elementary and Primary 
Schools with 12,921 pupils, 12 Middle Schools with 743 pupils, and 4 
Training Institutions having a combined roll of 206 students. 

SmUhem Provinc.efi . — Although the vast majority of the inhabitants are 
wholly pagan, Christianity, presented by the various Christian Missions, and 
Islam, assimilated by contact with numerous African adherents, are rapidly 
gaining ground. The lower stages of education are mainly given in Mission 
schools or schools conducted by the African Churches and similar agencies, 
More advanced education is given in .some Mission and Government institu- 
tions. The direction of policy and the supervision and inspection of all 
schools is undertaken by the Government Department of Education. The 
latest figures show that there are, in the Elementary or Primary grade, 2,913 
schools with 172,426 luipils, and also 23 Middle or Secondary Schools with 
1,074 pupils, and 17 Training Institutions having a total roll of 797 students. 

A Higher College, which, it is hoped, will eventually attain to University 
standards, is under construction at Yaba, near Lagos. At this College 
vocational training in various branches, including medicine, engineering, 
agriculture and teacher-training, will be undertaken in co operation with 
the technical departments of Government. A start has already been made 
in temporary quarters, and during the last two years courses in these 
subjects have been given. 
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A similar scheme for the Northern Provinces is being introduced shortly. 
Seven British, three French, two American, one Canadian, and the Basel 
Missionary Societies are working in the country as well as the Salvation 
Army and the different African Churches. 

Finance. — Revenue, expenditure, and debt of Nigeria as a whole 


Year (emliug March SI) 

Revenue 

Expenditure- 

Ordinary 

Recurrent 

Total 

Expenditure 

Public 

Debt 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1928-29 

5,894,658 

6,861,099 

7,495,058 

23,569,209 

1929-80 

6.045,359 

6,289,901 

6,980,500 

23,559,209 

1930-31 

5,622,200 

6,329,668 

6,329,668 

28,350,582 

1931-32 

4,857,612 

6,188,301 

6,188,801 

28,350,582 

1982-38 

‘ 4,984,505 

4,983,789 

4,983,739 

27,822.582 


The above figures include the Railway Net Revenue or Expenditure only. 
The surplus at March 31, 1933, was 2,406,885/. 

The main items of revenue for the year 1932-33 were ; — Customs, 
2,414,322/. ; Railway, 1,915,061/. ; Direct Taxes, 772,988/. ; Fees of Court, 
335,140/. ; Marine, 266,784/. ; Mining, 28,363/. ; Posts and Telegraphs, 
102,976/. ; Interest, 432,401/. ; Miscellaneous, 225,152/. ; Licences, etc., 
83,471/. ; Rent (Government Property), 62,778/. ; Colonial Develojiraent 
Fund, 40,908/. The chief items of expenditure were : — Railway, 2,152,950/.; 
Charges on account of Public Debt, 740,096/. ; Public Works, 477,964/. ; 
Administrative, 546,639/. ; Military and Police, 636,999/. ; Education, 
262,984/. ; Medical and Health, 384,743/. ; Marine, 258,898/. ; Agriculture 
and Forestry, 157,451/. ; Colliery, 67,117/. ; Miscellaneous, 81,721/. ; 
Pensions and Gratuities, 628,686/. ; Posts and Telegraphs, 168,064/. ; 
Prisons, 112,009/. ; Surveys, 74,621/. ; Customs, 84,760/. ; Colonial 
Development Fund Schemes, 46,310/. 

Defence- — The Nigerian Regiment consists of 1 battery 3 ‘7 howitzers, 4 
battalions of infantry, 1 light mortar unit, and 1 signal school. 

Production and Industry. — The products (1932) are palm-oil 
(exports, 116,060 tons) ; palm kernels (exports, 309,061 tons); cotton lint 
(exports, 23,818 cwt.), cocoa (exports, 71,035 tons), mahogany (exports, 
7,866 logs), tin ore (exports, 6,967 tons). Sheep and goatskins are tanned 
and dyed. The natives have worked iron, lead, and tin for centuries. There 
are also deposits of coal, silver, galena, mangane.se ore, lignite, and raonazite 
(which contains thorium). 

Mining rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
made with tne Royal Niger Company at the date of the revocation of 
the charter, that Company receives half the gross profits derived 
from royalties on minerals won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the west and a line running direct from Yola to Zinder on the east, for a 
period of 99 years with effect from January 1, 1900. 

Commerce. — The principal ports are Lagos, Warri, Burutu, Sapele, 
Koko, Akassa, Degema, Port Harcourt, Bonny, Opobo, Calabar, Tiko, 
and Victoria. Numerous rivers and creeks form the chief routes for 
transport, and there are many well-made roads. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces. There is 
also a large trade by caravans which, coming from Salaga in the west, the 
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Sahara in the north, and Lake Chad and Wadai in the east, make use of 
Kano as an emporium. 

The trade and shipping of Nigeria are shown as follows (bullion and specie 
are included) : — 


Year 

Trade j 

j Shipping entered and cleared 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 1 

British only 


£ 

£ 

Tons 

Tons 

1928 

16,003,525 

17,206,933 

17,922,501 

8,871,850 

1,976,099 

1929 

13,404,447 

4,018,801 ' 

2,075,034 

1930 

12,700,037 

15,174,315 

3,884,101 

2,020,891 

1931 

6,744,199 

10,644,519 

3,306,452 

1,575,060 

1932 

7,243,143 

9,028,944 

2,858,475 

j 1,454,936 


The chief imports (1932) were: Cotton-piece goods, 2,559,788?.; iron 
and steel manufactures, 374,597/. ; fish, 411,392?. ; salt, 250,608?. The chief 
exports (1932) were: Palm oil, 1,514,310?.; palm kernels, 2,695,964?.; 
cotton lint, 61,463?.; cocoa, 1,461,451?.; ground-nuts, 1,873,831?. ; hides 
and skins, 625,623?. 

Imports from the British Empire, 1932, 5,603,487?., and from U.S.A., 
548,105?. 

CommUIlicatioilS. — The railway system comprises (1) a Western line 
from Lagos to Kano (704| miles), and extension to N’Gurii (847^ miles), 
crossing the Niger by bridge at Jebba, with branches from Minna to Haro 
(111 miles) and from Zaria to the Bauchi tin fields (Jos) (133 miles, liglit 
railway) ; and from Zaria to Kaura Namoda (137 miles) ; and from Ifo to 
Idogo (27 miles). (2) An Eastern line (569 miles) from Port Harcourt to 
Kaduna on the Western Railway, crossing the Benue at Makurdi with a 
branch line connecting from Kafanchan junction (458 miles) with the tin- 
fields (Jos) — 62|- miles. Total capital expenditure on Nigerian railway, to 
end of March, 1933, 23,093,983?. ; gross receipts, 1,870,426?. ; working 
expenditure, 966,282?.; gross expenditure, 1,086,136?.; net profit, 784,290?. ; 
passengers carried, 2,377,938 ; goods and minerals transported, 646,054 
tons. 

The Railway also control the Udi Coal Mines at Enugu, the output of 
which was 269,860 tons for the year ending March 31, 1933. 

There is s wireless station at Lagos under the control of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company for ship to shore communication. 

In 1932 there were 166 Post Offices in Nigeria and the Cameroons under 
British Mandate. The Savings Bank on Dec. 31, 1932, had 16,124 
depositors, with 46,094?. to their credit. 

A special silver coinage for West Africa was introduced in 1913, the 
denominations being 2s., Is., 6d, and 3t?., of the same size, weight, and 
fineness as corresponding coins of the United Kingdom, and in 1920 an alloy 
coinage of similar denominations to the silver coinage was added. A nickel 
coinage (penny, half-penny, and tenth of a penny) is also in use. In 1916 
special West African currency notes were introduced (present denominations 
20s. and 10s.). The silver coinage is now being withdrawn from circulation. 
All West African Currencies are under the control of the West African 
Currency Board. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., and Barclays (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) Bank, Ltd., have branches in Nigeria. 
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GAMBIA. 

Governor. — A. F. Richards (2,500^., and 750^. allowauces). Appointed 
November, 1933. 

Gambia was discovered by the early Portuguese navigators, but they 
made no settlement. During the seventeenth century various companies of 
merchants obtained trading charters and established a settlement on the 
river, which, from 1807, was controlled from Sierra Leone ; in 1843 it was 
made an independent Crown Colony ; in 1866 it formed part of the West 
African Settlements, but in December, 1888, it again became a sejiarate 
Crown Colony, It is administered under a Governor with au Executive and 
a nominated Legislative Council containing an unofficial element. With the 
exception of the Island of St. Mary, on which Bathurst, the capital, stands, 
the whole Colony is administered on the Protectorate system. Since 1901 
both banks of the Gambia have been under direct British control up to the 
Anglo-French boundary. 

Area of Colony proper, 4 square miles; population, 10,000. In the Pro- 
tectorate (area, 4,180 square miles) the population in 1921 was about 200,000. 

There were, in December, 1932, 6 elementary Government-aided schools 
and 2 Government Mohammedan schools, with 1,944 x>Bpil8 enrolled, and 
an average attendance of 1,193 ; Government grant, proportional to results 
(1982), 1,623L Of the elementary schools 1 is Anglican, 2 are Roman 
Catholic, and 3 United Methodist. The United Methodists and Roman 
Catholics each have 2 secondary schools with a total of 81 boys and 88 
girls enrolled. In June, 1929, a Government Manual Training Centre was 
opened, at which boys from the assisted elementary schools attend for one 
half-day a week. A Teacher Training School was opened in 1930. Total 
Government expenditure on education (1982), 5,688L 
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There is a company of the Eoyal West African Frontier Force of 142 men. 
The armed police has a strength of 127 all ranks. 


Finance and Trade. 


i 

1928 

1929 

1930 

I 1931 

1932 


£ 

I £ 

& \ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

255,38.^ 

235,265 

21(i,739 

184,825 

206,132 

Expenditure . , 

250,-596 

289,. 506 

253,228 

227,487 

196,014 

Imports 1 

1,23.5,663 i 

617,852 

542,760 1 

252,618 

297,841 

Exports 1 

1,178,409 

1 844,760 

906,643 1 

529,872 

606,614 


1 Including specie. 


There is no public debt. On December 31, 1932, the assets exceeded 
the liabilities by 75,026Z. 

Principal items of revenue in 1932: Customs, 100, 440^. ; Taxes, 8,370^. ; 
Licences, 5,495Z, ; Fees of Courts or Office, &c., 20,709Z. ; Post Office, 
2,08U. ; Interest, 5,804Z. ; Port Dues, 2,324Z. ; Miscellaneous, 14,767Z. 

Chief imports, 1932: specie, 6,14U. ; apparel, 4,653^. ; bags and sacks, 
8,225^. ; biscuits, bread, aud cakes, 1,935/. ; boots and shoes, 2,099/.; 
cement, 1,672/. ; coal, 3,821/. ; cotton (piece goods), 80,278/. ; cotton, other, 
11,272/.; cotton yarn, 8,234/.; flour, wheaten, 6,916/.; hats and caps, 
2,012/. ; kola nuts, 23,569/. ; lumber, 1,270/. ; medicines and drugs, 
2,406/.; metals, all kinds, 6,611/.; motorcars, 3,637/.; oils, edible, 6,256/. ; 
oils, not edible, 10,859/, ; oil, palm, 1.155/. ; rice, 36,101/. ; soap, 3,024/. ; 
spirits, potable, 1,977/.; sugar, 10,888/.; tea, 942/.; tobacco, 10,002/.; 
wines, 2,140/. Chief exports: ground-nuts, 391,659/.; bides and skins, 
816/.; palm kernels, 5,550/. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1932, 149,949/.; exports to United 
Kingdom, 1932, 283,643/. 

Of the 380 vessels (926,023 tons) entered and cleared in the foreign 
trade in 1932, 529,320 tons were British. 

Internal communication is maintained by steamers or launches. There are 
several post offices, and postal facilities are also alforded to all river towns by 
means of a weekly travelling post office on the Government river mail-steamers. 
Postal packets and parcels dealt with in 1932, estimated at 163,912. Bathurst 
is connected with St. Vincent (Cape de Verde) and with Sierra Leone by cable, 
but there are no local railways. Bathurst is in wireless communication with 
Georgetown, Kuntaur and Basso in the Protectorate. The Post Office Savings 
Bank had 739 depositors holding deposits value 1,660/. A special West 
African alloy currency was introduced in 1920 {see under Nigeria, p. 265). 
West African currency notes in circulation Dcceml>er 31, 1932, amounted to 
216,436/. There is one bank in the Colony, the Bank of British West 
Africa, 


aOLD COAST. 

The Gold Coast first became known through Portuguese navigators in the 
fourteenth century, and English and Dutch traders and companies exploited 
the district in the seventeenth century, their main object being the slave 
traffic. The Dutch held settlements on the coast until 1871, when a conven- 
tion was made transferring them to the English. The Colony stretches for 
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334 miles along the Gulf of Guinea, between the French Ivory Coast and 
Togoland. It is administered by a Governor with an Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council. Attached to it inland are Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories. Togoland under British Mandate is also attached to the Gold 
Coast for administrative purposes. 

The area of the Colony, Ashanti, Northern Territories and Togoland 
under British Mandate is 91,843 square miles; population, estimated 1932, 
3,271,667; non-Africans, 8,146. Chief towns ; Accra, 63,176; Sekondi, 
17,884; Cape Coast, 18,030; Keta, 6,405 ; Winueba, 10,926; Saltpond, 
6,369 ; Koforidua, 10,629. 

In the Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories and Togoland under 
British Mandate there were, in 1932-38, 29 Government schools (including 

1 kindergarten and 1 technical school) ; 340 Assisted Schools (including 

2 secondary schools and 6 training colleges) which are under the control 
of the various Missions, and the Prince of Wales’ College at Achimota 
(formally opened on January 28, 1928), including kindergarten, primary, 
secondary and university courses and classes for the training of teachers. 
The total number of pupils on the roll of Government and Assisted Schools 
was 43,527, of whom 10,265 were girls and 478 were teachers in training. 
There are in addition a large number of non-assisted schools supported by 
the various religious bodies. Government expenditure on education in 
1932-33 (including the Northern Territories but excluding Achimota) was 
175,4637. 

The Defence force consists of the Gold Coast Regiment (1 battery of 3*7 
howitzers and 4 companies of infantry). 

The strength of the police, which is distributed throughout the Gold 
Coast Colony, Ashanti, Togoland, under British Mandate, and the Northern 
Territories is (1932-33) 35 European officers and 1,999 other ranks. Summary 
convictions (1932-33) 23,875 persons. 

Staple products and exports, cocoa, gold, manganese, diamonds, kola 
nuts, mahogany, palm kernels, rubber, copra, and palm oil. 



1928-29 » 

1929-30 » 

1 1930-31 » 

1931-82* 1 

1932-33 » 

Re vein , e . 
Expenditure , 
Imports * * 

Exports 

£ 

4,703,907 

5,419,732 

12,200,045 

13,824,875 

£ 

4,691,422 

5,226,120 

10,082,381 

12,077,716 

1 4,6.SS,e05 
4,898,198 
8,95.3,770 
11,287,388 

£ 

3,181,964 

8,721,417 

5,605,219 

7,892,005 

£ 

3,441,450 

3,444,146 


* Year ending March 31. • Including bullion and specie. 

• Year ending December 31. 


Chief item’s of revenue, 1932-33; customs, 1,647,6277.; licences, 
198,3467. ; fees of court, 203,4697. ; railways, 680,6307. ; Takoradi harbour, 
90,1347. ; postsand telegraphs, 94,2517. ; miscellaneous, 135,2347. 

Chief items of expenditure, 1932-33 ; extraordinary, 25,2847. (includes 
5,8427. expenditure on schemes supported by the Colonial Development 
Fund) ; railways, 889,6127. (includes 2217. for capital works) ; public debt 
charges, 696,9777. (includes 466,1817. borne ty railways and 152,8227. borne 
by Takoradi harbour) ; Public Works Department, 125,0577. ; public works 
recurrent, 220,5967. ; medical and sanitation, 285,6017. (includes 8,1487. for 
research branch); education, 243,4627. (includes an endowment of 68,0007, 
to Achimota College) ; agriculture, forestry aud animal health, 115,3667. ; 
Takoradi harbour, 180,9987. 

Public debt, March 31, 1938, 12,961,0007. ; colony's surplus and reserve 
fund, 260,6647. and 1,301,4767. respectively; Sinking Funds for Amortiz- 
ation. 2.017.8747. : Railwav Reiiewala Fund. 611.6217. 
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The principal imports and exports for 1932 were as follows : — 


Imports 

Exports 


Quantity 

Value 


Quantity 

Value 



£ 



£ 

Cotton piece goods 






(sq. yds.) 

18,420,522 

1,2.50,431 

Cacao (tons) 

23.1,745 

5,511,860 

Machinery (all kindy) , 

— 

284,007 

Gold, raw (o7,8.) 

318,431 

1,236,591 

Iron and steel manu- 



Diamonds (carats) . 

842,297 

636,946 

factures (other than 



Manganese ore (tons) 

50,688 

123,627 

corrugated iron 



Kola nuts (cwts.) . 

7,101 

6,789 

.sheets) . 


185,131 

Palm kernels (ton.s). 

6,999 

60,283 

Motor spirit (galls.) . 

4,095,662 

232,584 

Timber (cubic ft. ) . 

299,936 

37,389 

Illuminating oil (gal Is.) 

2,199,086 

108,278 

Palm oil (tons) 

702 

10,688 

CigarettesClbs.). 

! 298,942 

178,904 

Copra (tons) . 

1,777 

20,077 

Tobacco (Iba.) . 

1 1,470,088 

82,878 

Hides (cattle) un- 



Wheaten flour (cwts.) 

126,303 

106,408 

tan ned (cwt.) 

1,373 

2,804 

Rice (owts.) 

146,430 

88,166 




Motor car.s 

948 

111,404 




Silk manufactures, 






artificial(other than 






apparel) . 


170,955 





Imports, 1932: United Kin^'dom, 3,273,593/. ; U.S.A., 714,853/. ; Ger- 
many, 385,699/. ; Holland, 297,996/. ; France, 95,938/. 

Exports, 1932: United Kingdom, 3,431,199/.; U.S.A,, 1,643,461/. ; Ger- 
many, 1,396,151/.; Holland, 731,687/. ; France, 82,911/. 

The shipping entered and cleared in the foreign trade in 1932 was 
3,647,905 tons, of which 1,847,073 tons were British. The harbour of 
Takoradi, opened in March, 1928, and appointed as a port on December 3, 
1928, is the only complete shelter for ships of over 30 ft. draught between 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria. 

CommUIlications.— Railway communication consists of a main line 
running from %Sekondi to Knraasi thence to Accra, a distance of 361 miles, 
with branches, Takoradi Junction to Takoradi (7 miles), Inchaban Junction 
to Inchaban (4 miles), Tarkwa to Pre.stea (19 miles), and Himi Valley to 
Kade (99 miles). The main line and branches are 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. There 
is a branch lino Accra to Weshiang (Accra Water Works) 10 miles in length, 
which is 2 ft. 6 in. gauge. The railway gross earnings for the year 1932-33 
wore 683,103/., and the working expendituie, excluding provision for 
renewals but including pensions, was 420,800/. Tlie total number of miles 
open for traffic on March 31, 1933, was 500, and the capital cost, 9,308,174/. 

There are 6,264 miles of raotorable roads in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and the Northern Territories. There were in the Colony, March 31, 1933, 
4,713 miles of telegraph trunks and 7,840 miles of telephone trunks and 
287 offices, and there are 74 telephone exchanges with over 1,900 telephones 
in use, and over 3,108 miles of wire in the exchange areas. The telephone 
trunk system connects up all the main towns in the Colony. Telegrams 
in 1932-33 : 263,397. There is a wireless telegraph station at Takoradi. 
The number of letters, packets, Ac., handled in the postal service in 
1932-33 was 6,065,703. In 1932-33 the savings bank had 16,162 depositors 
with 102,663/. to their credit. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. and Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) operate in the Colony and Ashanti. For currency, 
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ite p. 265. West African currency notes in circulation at March 31, 1931, 
amounted to 1,963,678^. ; March 31, 1932, 2,000,070^. ; March 31, 1933, 
2,038.586Z. 

Ashanti was placed under British protection on August 27, 1896. Under 
Orders in Council of September 26, 1901, the country was definitely annexed 
by Great Britain, the Governor of the Gold Coast being appointed Governor of 
Ashanti, though only some of the laws and ordinances of the Gold Coast apply 
to the annexed territory. A subse(juent Order in Council, dated October 
22, 1906, readjusted and defined the boundaries. Ashanti is administered 
by a Chief Commissioner, with an Assistant Cliief Commissioner as relieving 
officer, and a staff of fourteen District and Assistant District CommiBsioners, 
The area is 24,379 square miles and the population (census 1931) was 
578,078; non-African (1981), 624. Kumasi, the chief town, had (1932) 
39,820 inhabitants. For purposes of education, Ashanti is considered as 
part of tho Gold Coast. The number of children in the Government schools 
was (1932) 1,049, and in the 85 mission schools, 6,618. At the Agricultural 
and Forestry Training Centre 38 students were in residence during 1932-33. 
Police force (1932-33), 4 European officers and 258 other ranks. Prosecu- 
tions, 1932-33, amounted to 5,595. There are 1,600 miles of motor roads. 
Agriculture is the staple industry. 61,687 tons of cocoa were exported by 
rail in 1982-33. Gold output (1932-33), 176,072 oz. (747,955^.). Average 
number employed in mining industry, 3,305 in 1932-33. 

In the western parts of the Colony are rich forests of n)a}iogany, 
cedar, &c., and trees yielding fruits, oil, rubber, and gnm copal. This 
district has been opened up by a trunk motor road from Kumasi to Pamu 
(130 miles) on the western frontier, via Sunyani, with the accompanying 
branch roads. On the eastern side the forests are sparser, though timber 
and oil trees are common and game fairly plentiful ; the products there are 
chiefly maize, yams, coco-yams, bananas, ground-nuts, and cocoa, the 
plantations of which are rapidly extending. 

In 1931 there were 1,600 cattle, 10,000 sheep and goats, 20,000 pigs, 
400 horses, and 500 donkeys. 

The Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel of 8® N. 
lat., hounded on the west and north by the French possessions and on 
the east by Togoland, were placed under British protection in 1901. They 
are administered, under the Governor, by a Chief Commissioner, an 
Assitant Chief Commissioner and 15 Political officers. The country is divided 
into two provinco-s, Northern and Southern, comprising Mamprusi, Laura- 
Tumu, "Wa, Dagomba, Gonja and Kete Krachi Districts, with the head- 
quarters of the Protectorate at Tamale in the Southern Province, 237 inilea 
north of Kumasi. Estimated population (1931), 717,275 ; non-Africans (1^31), 
107. Chief towns, Tamale, 12,941 ; Wa, 6,223 ; Salaga, 4,820 ; Bawku, 
3,762. Area of the Protectorate, 30,486 square miles ; Mandated Temtory 
is about 13,041 square miles in addition. Police force (1931-82), 2 European 
officers and 266 other ranks. The Mohammedans have substantial mosque-s ; 
there are Roman Catholic and other missions. For the purposes of education 
the Northern Territories are regarded as a jiast of the Gold Coast under the 
administration of the Director of Education, but having a separate Ordinance 
and Rules. Government schools exist at Tamale, Gambaga, Salaga, and 
Wa. Pupils in 1931-32, 894. There are also Mohammedan schools. There 
are 2,168 miles of permanent motorable roads in the dry season. The chief 
crops grown are yams, guinea corn, millet, maize, rice, and tobacco. Live- 
stock, 1932 : cattle, 130,000 ; sheep and goats, 464,200 ; donkeys, 16,480 ; 
horses, 3,740 ; pigs, 6,810. The headquarters of the Animal Health Depart- 
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ment is at Ponj? Temale, where there is a laboratory and where Africans are 
trained to be veterinary assistants. There are 6 quarantine stations through 
which foreign cattle and sheep enter the Protectorate. Gold-bearing quartz 
and alluvial dejjosita, and mica, exist. 

Governor of the Gold Coast . — Sir Thomas Shenton Whitelegge Thomas^ 
K.G.M.G., O.B.E. (Appointed 1D32.) 

Colonial Secretary oj the Gold Coast. — G. A. S. Northeote, C.M.G. 

Chief Commissioner of Ashanti . — Major F. W. F. Jackstm, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Chief Commissioner of Northern Territories. — W. J. A. Jones. 


SIEBRA LEONE. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone originated in the sale and cession, in 1788, 
by a native King to English settlers, of a piece of land intended as a home 
for natives of Africa who were waifs in London ; and later it was used as a 
settlement for Africans rescued from slave-ships. It lies between French 
Guinea on the north and the Republic of Liberia on the east and south-east. 
Sierra Leone [troper consists of a peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 miles 
broad, terminating in Cape Sierra Leone. The Colony of Sierra Leone 
extends from the Searcies River on the north, to the border of Liberia on 
the south, 180 miles. Inland it extends to a distance varying from 8 to 20 
miles and includes the Yellaboi and other Islands towards the north, as 
well as Sherbro and several smaller islands to the south, but the Isles 
de Los were ceded to France under the Convention of 1904, There are for 
the Colony and Protectorate a nominated Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council consistii'g of the Governor, eleven oflScial members, three elected 
unofficial members, and not more tbati seven nominated unofficial members, 
of whom three are paramount chiefs of the Protectorate. Elected members 
must be 25 years of age, and bold their seats for five years. The franchise is 
confined to males. 

Those portions of Sierra Leone which are administered strictly as Colony 
(viz. the Sierra Leone Peninsula, Tasso Island, Banana Islands, and the 
township of Bon the on Sherbro Island) cover an area of approximately 256 
square miles. Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; popula- 
tion (census 1931), 96,422, Europeans, 1931, numbered 420. The birth- 
rate (1932) was 25'29 per thousand, and the death-rate 24‘93 ; infantile 
mortality -rate 232 per 1,000 registered births. Owing to the fact that many 
births in the rural districts escape registration, the birth-rate appears lower 
and the infantile mortality-rate higher than they really are. Chief town, 
Freetown, 55,359 inhabitants (1931). The battalion of the Royal West 
African Frontier Force has its headquarters at Wilberforce, Freetown. 
Freetown, the greatest seaport in West Africa, is a second-class Imperial 
coaling-station, with an excellent harbour. 

In 1932, there were 48 primary schools, belonging to missionary 
societies and assisted from public funds, and 1 Government primary 
school. The average attendance in these 49 schools was 6,076. 
Salaries paid by Government, under amalgamation scheme, to African 
teachers in mission schools, including grants to European teachers at 
Roman Catholio schools, amounted to 12,689^. There were 8 assisted 
secondary schools with an average attendance of 749. The grant awarded 
these secondary schools amounted to 1,314L One of these (the Albert 
Academy) includes industrial work in its curriculum. There were also 
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2 assisted industrial schools with an average attendance of 95, and one 
(The Sir Alfred Jones’ Trades School) controlled by Government with an 
average of 24 boys. The assisted industiial schools received grants amount- 
ing to 234Z. Besides these there were 1 secondary, 1 preparatory to 
secondary, and 2 primary unassisted schools. 

The Government conducts in Freetown a Model School for primary and 
post-primary education with an average attendance of 288, and a secondary 
school for boys with an averag3 attendance of 104. Fourah Bay College 
which is under the management of the Church Mi.ssionary and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies is affiliated to the University of Durham. 

Police force at end of 1932 had an authorised strength of 273, including 
4 European officers. In 1932, 32 persons were convicted in the Supremo 
Court, and 43 in the Circuit court. 



1928 

1929 

1930 

j 1931 

1932 

1 


£ 


£ 

1 £ 

£ 

Revenue 

826,818* 

740.646 * 

742,972 * 

884,153* 

872,469 * 

Expenditure . 

81.^,373 * ! 

871,087 * 

805,725 » 

884,008* 

881.921 * 

Imports 

; 2,054,507 ! 

1,789,053 

1,532,237 

[ 1,424,175 

1,141,611 

1,248,346 

Exports 

1,829,093 ' 

' 1,216,046 

! 

' 023,613 

932,778 


^ Excluding railway revenue and expenditure. 


The revenue in 1932 from customs was 451,916/.; railway, 159,862/.; 
licences, 20,470/.; court fees, 50,442/.; post-office, 15,450/.; light dues, 
11,209/.; house tax, 84,870/. 

Net public debt, December 31, 1932, 2,141,273/. 

Principal imports, 1932: cotton manufactures, 331,439/. ; coal, 28,543 
tons, 40,188/.; spirits, 10,356 gallons, 11,972/.; tobacco manufactured, 
44,394 lbs., 14,188/. ; tobacco unmanufactured, 1,233,389 lbs., 59,605/. ; 
oil (kerosene), 370,403 gallons, 22,812/. Principal exports, 1932: ginger, 
1,382 tons, 22,877/.; kola nuts, 2,085 tons, 41,373/.; palm kernels, 77,162 
tons, 687,477/.; palm oil, 2,208 tons, 26,914/.; pia8.sava, 2,877 ton.s, 23,290/.; 

Imports (Board of Trade returns) from United Kingdom in 1931, 
557,905/. ; exports thereto, 208>586/. ; 1930, imports, 625,423/.; exports, 
312,633/. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade (excluding 
vessels in Admiralty service) was (1932) 3,286,299 tons, of which 1,939,692 
tons were British, 

A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in. gauge, is ojieu from 
Freetown to Pondembu, near the Liberian frontier, a length of 227^ miles, 
From Bauya Junction, 64;| miles from Freetown, a branch line runs to 
Makeni, a distance of 83 miles. Total line open, 1932, was 310 miles, 
excluding sidings. Total receipts 1932, 159,862/., gross expenditure 
1932, 217,807/. There are over 1,924 miles of telegraph and telephone, 
including electric-train- staff lines. In 1931, 1,868,572 postal packets 
were dealt with in the Colony ; money order transactions amounted to 
80,502/. There were (1932) 1,159 miles of combined telegraph and tele- 
phone wires in operation. There are 72 post offices and postal agencies. 
At the end of 1932 there were 9,040 depositors in the savings bank with 
66,699/. (inclusive of interest) to their credit. The West African Silver 
Currency was introduced in 1913 {see under Nigeria, p. 265), and in 
1920 West African Alloy Coinage was put into circulation ; but British 
coins are still used. Currency notes of the West African Currency Board 
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are in circulation (150,000/. at the end of 1928). The Bank of British West 
Africa and the Colonial Bank have their headquarters at Freetown. 

The Protectorate. — The Protectorate was proclaimed August 21, 1896. 
On March 7, 1913, an Order in Council wa.s issued providing for its adminis- 
tration ; this was revoked and replaced by an Order in Council of January 
16, 1924. The Order applies to the territories, not being portions of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, lying between the sixth and tenth degrees of north 
latitude and the tenth and fourteenth degrees of west longitude, and 
beginning at the extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo- 
Liberian boundary, as delimited under the provisions of the Anglo- Liberian 
Conventions, November 11, 1885, and January 21, 1911. The Protectorate 
3xtends inland about 180 miles. 

The Governor and Commauder-in-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
3f Sierra Leone is also the Governor of the Protectorate. Authority is 
^iven to the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone, by ordinance, to exercise 
ind provide for giving effect to the powers and jurisdiction acquired by the 
Crown. 

The Protectorate has an area of 27,670 square miles, and a population, 
iccording to the census of 1921, of 1,456,148 (natives, 1,450,903). The 
kvhole territory has been divided into two Provinces, each of which 
is placed under a European commissioner. Circuit courts are held at 
the chief centres of population. There are also district commissioners’ 
jourts, chiefs' courts for purely native cases (not serious crime), and com- 
bined courts (a chief and a non-native) for small debts and trivial misde- 
Tieanours (assaults, abusive language) arising between native and uou-native. 
The chief articles of imports are cotton goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; 
:he chief exports are palm kernels, kola nuts, palm oil, and ginger. A 
datinum-bearingareaof about 40 square miles has been discovered. Platinum 
ind gold are now being mined in small quantities. Two large haematite 
leposits have been discovered and exploitation of one deposit is being pro- 
Jceded with. Deposits of chromite of commercial value have been found at 
V short distance from the Government Railway. There were, in 1932, 161 
nissioii primary schools, 81 of which received assistance from the Government. 
The average attendance at the assisted schools was 4,339 and the grant paid 
;hem was 3,123/. ; 6 assisted secondary schools with an average attendance of 
199, and which received grants amounting to 980/. ; one industrial school 
vith an average attendance of 73, and which received a grant of 132/. ; a 
jovernment School for the sons and nominees of chiefs at Bo, with 150 
pupils at the end of 1932 ; in 1929, Government opened a Central School at 
ICoyeima ; the average attendance in 1932 was 68. There were also 8 smaller 
Government Rural Schools, with a total of 242 pupils. 

Governor, — Sir Arnold M'einholt i/ot/507i, K.C.M.G. (1930). 

Colonial Secretary. — C. E. Cookson, C.M.G. 

Books of Reference. 

Gambia, Gold Coast, Ashanti and Sierra Leone. 

The Annual Blue Books of the various Colonies, and Reports thereon. 

The Colonial Office List. Annual. 

The Gambia Colony and Protectorate. An Official Handbook. London. 

Gold Coast Handbook. Compiled by J. Maxwell. London, 1928. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonies. Annual. 

^^AUdridge (T. J.), A Transformed Colony : Sierra Leone as it was and as it is. London 

Butt’Thompaon (Capt. F. W.), Sierra Leone in History and Tradition, London, 19S6. 
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Cardinall (A. W.), The Natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. London, 
1920. 

Claridge (W. W.), A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, from the Earliest 
Times to the Twentiet'i Century. 2 vols. London, 1915, 

Danguah (J. B.), Akan Laws and Customs. London, 1928. 

(Sir Francis i .), A Vanished Dynasty — A.shant1. London, 1920. 

Goddard (T. N.), HaTuihook of Sierra Leone. London, 1925. 

Luca«(C. r.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. West Africa. 8rd edition, 
•evised to end of 1912 by A. B. Keith. Oxford, 1918. — The Partition and Colonisation of 
Africa. London, 1922. 

Luke (H. C.), A Bibliography of Sierra Leone. Oxford, 1925. 

Macmillan (A.), The Red Book of West Africa. London, 1920. 
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Migeod (F. W, H.), A View of Sierra Leone. London, 1920. 

Powell {Ji. 8. Baden), The Downfall of Prempeh. New ed. London. 1900. 

Rattray (P, S.), Ashanti. London, 1924. — Ashanti Law and Constitution, London, 
l 929.— The Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland. Oxford, 1932. 
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Vtting (F. A, J.), The Story of Sierra Leone. London, 1931. 

Jrelman (C. W.), The Native States of the Gold Coast. London, 1930, 


Zululand. See Natal. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

Government. 

The rule of Egypt in the Sudan, after having gradually extended during 
;he course of 60 years, was internipted in 1882 by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
who, with his successor, tlie Khalifa, liehl the country from 1885 for about 13 
fears under a desolating tyranny. In 1896 an Anglo- Egyptian army com- 
menced operations for the recovery of the lost provinces, and on September 
2f 1898, the overthrow of the Khalifa was comnleted. In November, 1899, 
he was killed by the Egyptian forces near Gedia. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administration of the territory 
jouth of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a Governor-General, appointed by 
Egypt with the assent of Great Britain, and declares the general juinciplcs in 
iccordance with which the administration shall be canied on. The British 
ind Egyptian flags shall be used together ; laws shall be manie by proclama- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on imports from Egypt, and duties on imports 
from other countries, via the Red Sea, shall not exceed those levied in 
Egypt ; the import and export of slaves is prohibited, and special attention 
shall be paid to the Brussels Act of 1890 re.sj)ecting the import and export 
3f arms, ammunition, and spirits. 

The Sudan is divided into thirteen Provinces under Governors. Adminis- 
tration is carried out through British District Coinmi.ssioners one or more of 
whom are appointed to each of the district into which the provinces are 
subdivided. Native administrative officers are employed under the District 
Commissioners. Courts of Sheikhs and Chiefs have varying powers of limited 
jurisdiction over their tribesmen in accordance with native custom through- 
out the country. 

In 1910 a Governor-General’s Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the discharge of his executive and legislative powers. All 
ordinances, laws and regulations are now made by the Governor-General in 
Council 
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Area and Population. 

Extending southwards from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. 5°), a distance of about 1,650 miles, 
,nd stretching from the Red Sea to the confines of Wadai in Central 
Africa, the subject territory has an area of 1,008,100 square miles. The 
)Opulation of the Sudan, according to the most recent estimates, is 
>,605,848, including natives of the Sudan, 1,432,606 men, 1,782,903 women, 
5,330,431 children, total 5,645,940; nonmatives, 59,908. (As so great a 
proportion of the people are noinails, the numbers are difficult to assess with 
tuy degree of accuracy, and the figures of the native population must be 
:aken as approximations only.) The G^mbela Enclave, situated within the 
poundaries of Abyssinia, is leased by the Sudan Government from the 
ibyssinian Government as a Trading Post. The Eritrea-Sudan frontier 
ind the frontier with French Equatorial Africa have been delimited and 
lemarcated, as also has the greater part of the frontier with Abyssinia (see 
inder Abyssinia). The chief towns are : Khartoum, population 50,463, the 
japital ; Orndurman (the old Dervish capital), population 103.669 ; Khartoum 
tTorth and Rural District, population 107.720; Wadi Haifa, Merowe, El 
Darner, Atbara, Port Sudan, Suakin, Kassala, Ed Dueim, Kosti, El Obeid, 
En Nalmd, Wad Medani, Siuga, and El Fosher. 

Education. 

The schools under the Central Authority are classified as follows:— 
T) The elementary vernacular schools (Kuttabs), 92 in number (April, 
1933), situated in all parts of the country, and with a total number of about 
3,943 pupils. Instruction is given to boys from 7 to 12 years of age. (2) The 
primary schools, of which there are now 10 — at Khartoum, Omdnrman, 
Khartoum North, Wad Medani, Athara, El Obeid, Haifa, Rufaa, Berber 
ind Port Sudan. The number of boys in attendance is 1,094. The 
school at Gordon College is attended by 436 pupils. There is also in 
the Gordon College buildings a training college for students who are 
eventually drafted out as Kadis in district courts. Also in Kiiartoum, 
hut separate from the Gordon College, is the Elementary Teai hers’ 
Training School, attended by 36 students wlio are being trained as teachers 
for the Kuttabs. The industrial workshops, of which there are two, at 
Orndurman and Atbara, are attended by 256 hoy apprentices. There is a 
training college for girls iu Orndurman attended by 57 students, and 22 other 
girls’ schools, attended by 2,059 girls altogether. Affiliated to the Gordon 
College are the Wellcome Tropical Researcli I laboratories, where investigations 
are carried on in connection with diseases and with the economic products of 
the country. In addition to the above the Central authority aids 689 native 
schools (Khalwas) attended in 1931 by about 25,000 boys. 

Justice. 

The Courts of Justice ss well as the Registry of Lamls, the Department of 
Government Lands, and the offices which deal with the legal business of the 
Government, are administered by the Legal Secretary, who has a permanent 
seat cx-offi,cio on the Governor-General’s Council. There is also an Advocate- 
General. 

The High Court of Justice for the trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Appeal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Judges of the High Court 
sitting singly have general original jurisdiction. The Court of Appeal is 
constituted by any two or more Judges of the High Court sitting together. 
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The general superintendence of the High Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. In addition to the Chief Justice there are three Judges of the High 
Court. 

Subordinate to the High Court in every province is the Province Court. 
This comprises a Province Judge, except in Khartoum Province, and District 
Judges of three grades. An Appeal lies to the Court of Appeal from a decree 
made in a suit of value more than £E60 if the value of the relief claimed in the 
appeal is more than £E50. There are wide powers of revision exercised by 
the Court of Appeal or the Province Judge in matters where there is no right 
of appeal. 

In Provinces where there is neither a High Court Judge nor a specially 
appointed Province Judge the Governor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
District where there is no specially appointed District Judge, the district 
commissioners and assistant district commissioners act as District Judges. 
There are five specially appointed British District Judges, and six specially 
appointed District Judges of the second grade. 

The Mohammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in cases 
between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, divorce, 
and family relations generally, and also Mohammedan charitable endowments. 

In many districts there are native courts presided over by sheikhs, chiefs, 
or village elders. This system is being developed and extended. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three magistrates. Judges of the High Court, and District Judges of 
the first and second grades, governors of provinces, district and assistant 
district commissioners, and some subordinate administrative officials are 
magistrates ; there are also native notables appointed as magistrates to sit as 
members of courts. Decisions of courts in the more serious cases re(iuire 
confirmation either by the Governor of the province or by the Governor- 
General, both of whom have extensive powers of revision. Rights of appeal 
exist. 

The Sudan penal code is an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 

Defence. 

Egyptian troops were evacuated in 1924, and anew Sudan Defence Force, 
owing allegiance to the Governor-General, has been created. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Sudan are as follows {.CEl = 
£1 Os. 6rf.) 


Year 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



£E 


£E 

£E 

1927 . . 

5,929,946 

5,550,489 

1930^ . . 

4,698,623 

4,693,623 

1928 . . 

6,646,883 

! 6,045,286 

1931 * . . 

4,398,618 

4.898,618 

1929 . . 

6,981,690 

6,610,274 

1932 . 

3,853,798 

3,853,798 


1 Including net receipts only from Railwajs and Steaniers. 


The main sources of revenue in 1932 were; Land Tax (£E19,142) ; 
Animal Tax (£E111,948); Royalties (£E167,541) ; Customs (£E386,446) ; 
Railways net profit (£E511,6.13) ; Posts and Telegraphs (£E1 12,410). 

These figures do not include the revenue and expenditure of Local 
Provincial Services, which amounted in 1928, to £E133,677 and £E116,748 ; 
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1929, to £E126,584 and £E108,719; 1930, to £E90,132 and £E79,636 ; 
1931, to £E74,903 and £E67,139 ; 1932, to £E68,839 and £E62,841. 

Production and Commerce. 

The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arabic, 
exports of which in 1932 )araounted to 19,452 tons, valued at £E461,904. 
Egyptian cotton has been well established, and increasing quantities, 
which compare favourably with corresponding varieties grown in Egypt, are 
being produced annually. In 1932-33 the area of cotton on the Gezira 
Irrigation Scheme (put into operation in 1925) was increased to 194,975 acres 
and produced a crop of 375,476 kantars of 315 lbs. seed cotton. The areas 
of cotton growm on the Gash and Baraka Deltas were 19,147 and 40,000 acres 
respectively and produced 27,120 and 94,700 kantars of 315 lbs. seed cotton. 
In addition, increasing q^uantities of high-grade, long-staple American cotton 
are produced in the Northern Provinces of Berber and Dongola under irrigation, 
and as a rain crop in the Kordofan, Upper Nile, and Mongalla Provinces. 
The total area under cotton in the 1932-33 season is recorded as 312,938 
acres, and the crop of 1932-33 amounted to 580,506 kantars of 315 lbs. of 
seed cotton. 

Other products of the Sudan include sesame, senna leaves and pods, ground- 
nuts, dates, hides and skins, salt, ivory and gold. The principal grain crops 
are dura (great millet), the staple food of the people in the Sudan and used 
as cattle and poultry food outside the Sudan, and dukhn (bulrush millet). 
The cattle and sheep trade of the Sudan is capable of great development. 

In 1932 there were in the Sudan approximately 22,750 horses; 352,000 
asses ; 1,000 mules ; 1,250,000 cattle ; 2,250,000 sheep ; 2,000,000 goats ; 
and 400,000 camels. Pigs are kept by the Nubas only— about 5,000. 

The forests which Hue the Blue Nile River banks, rich in fibres and 
tanning material, extend to the frontier of Abyssinia. The forests of the 
Southern Sudan contain valuable trees, the mahogany and the shea butler 
tree being the most important. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, 
Fung and Kassala. The sudd area in the upper reaches of the White Nile 
is composed of an inexhaustible quantity of papyrus. 

Gold is being successfully exploited in the Sudan, a mine being worked 
at Gabait in the Red Sea Province. Natural salt fields on the Red Sea 
coast near Port Sudan supply tlie whole needs of the country, and con- 
siderable quantities are exported annually to Abyssinia. In 1932 the 
output from the salt fields totalled 9,493 tons. 

Imports and Exports. 


Tear 

Imports 1 

Exports a 

Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 


£E 

£E 


£E 

£E 

1928 

6,468.206 

6,634,769 

1931 . 

8,761,013 

1,788,796 

1929 

6,856,114 1 

6,526,112 

1932 . 

! 3,054,644 

3,797,528 

1930 

0,177,410 

4,953,282 

1983 . 

8,161,892 

2,605,582 


‘ Including Government Stores. 

a Excluding re-exports, which were £E273,829 In 1927 ; £E31 2,257 in 192S; £E288,010 
In 1929; £E292,781 in 1930; £E281,802 iu 1931 ; and £E303,423 in 1982. 

Specie (1982 imports £E87,794, re-exports £E11,156) and Transit trade (£E105,949 in 
1982) are also excluded. 

Summary of value of merchandise imported and exported, showing 
countries of importation and exportation for 1981 and 1982;— ^ 
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Countries Imported from 
and Exported to 

Importa 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Abyssinia .... 

103,750 

171,484 

4,369 

6,761 

Africa (Union of South) 

84,878 

44,610 

891 

394 

Arabia 

6,054 

66.036 

8,732 

2,851 

Australia .... 

65,765 

95,039 

19,150 

15,918 

Belgium 

843,673 

148,720 

44,858 

30,620 

Congo and Uganda 

4,026 

6,703 

2,377 

3,820 

Egypt 1 

769,422 

668,336 

260,206 

228,820 

Eritrea 

6,765 

2.419 

4,286 

1,001 

Prance 

72,760 

37,710 

121,628 

101,588 

Germany 

1 49,567 

29,246 1 

85,920 

04,012 

Great Britain .... 

1,164,485 

692.623 i 

781,827 

2 667,099 

Holland 

26,249 

: 52,021 I 

6.5,388 

25,648 

Italy 

73,404 

1 34,080 

63,377 

91,082 

India (British) and Aden 

223,328 

228,920 i 

15,573 

368,511 

Japan 

826,783 

422,675 

87 046 

18.795 

United States 

*43,028 

I 31,037 

143,575 

103,222 

Other countries 

406,456 

1 328,085 I 

75,092 

08,386 


1 Includes goodK of non-Egyptimi origin imported into the Sudan via Egypt, 

The value of iinnortn from abroad other than tobacco, etc., in parceln post from all 
countrlea (excluding Egypt) in 1931 was £E94,408, and in 1932 was £E47,919, Tliese 
imports are now classified in the same way as other imports. 


The following table shows the value of the principal imports for 1931 and 
1932 I- 


Articles 


1931 

1 1932 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Horses, donkeys, mules and camels . 

units 

205 j 

£E 

1,464 

54 

£ 

966 

Cotton fabncs 

tons 

6,198 

530,529 

6,022 

632,308 

rr IT I 

metres 

1,295,665 

33,714 

424,700 

9,867 

Empty sacks 

tons 

2,202 

67,0«7 

3,247 

92,147 

Clothing, underclothing and hosiery . 

value 

— 

81,109 

— 

18,862 

Carpets, woollen blankets and rugs 

units 

10,039 

7,195 

17,760 

7,940 

Cordage and Cables 

tons 

107 

7,373 

9,220 

87 

5,804 

Cotton yam and sewing cotton , . . 

value 

— 

— 

8,466 

Cotton covers 

units 

81,271 

3,957 

28,214 

2,404 

Silk and artificial piece goods . . , 

ton.s 

34 

20,2h3 

21 

7,960 

n >> II • • 

metres 

900,629 

82,716 

2,413,285 

56,641 

Butter and margarine 

t<ins 

76 

6,535 

400.959 

64 

6,978 

Sugar, refined 


23,859 

12,634 

178,738 

207,928 

Coffee 


4,234 

134,037 

.5,093 

Flour (wheat) 


15,196 

102,675 

16,190 

116,440 

Tea 


2,204 

128,246 

1,849 

79,527 

Rice 


1,831 

16,032 

2,086 

17,946 

Spices, pepper and chillies .... 

„ 

303 

12,872 

421 

15,315 

Jams and confoctit'iierv 


474 

19.670 

499 

21,980 

Preserved alimentary vegetables . . 

value 

— - 

10,611 

— 

9,066 

Bread and ship’s biacuite, biscuits and 
cakes 

tons 

L 80 

6,166 

60 

4,910 

Wheat , , , 


172 

1.666 

099 

6,991 

Liquors and liqueurs (including whisky) 

litres 

126,541 

27,368 

96,216 

21,171 

Beer, ale and stout 


763,565 

21,636 

611.938 1 

18,111 

Wines and champagne 


99,221 

6,717 

104,579 

6.974 

Coal, coke and patent fuel .... 

tons 

80,817 

91,066 

8,681 

60,012 

61,642 

Motor spirit (benzine) 

cases 

8,766 

18 

9 

tons 

6,537 

69,201 

6,861 

59.182 

Petroleum 'kerosene) 

ciises 

34,025 

6,941 

16,634 ] 

2,470 

tons 

1 8,732 

16.607 

8,792 

16,216 

Essential and volatile oils .... 

M 

34 

14,269 

42 1 

18,866 
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Articles 


1931 

1932 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Soup (houseliold) 

tons 

2,386 

EC 

57,436 

2,269 

68,885 

Caudles , , , , 

value 

43 

2,466 

11,173 

31 

1,866 

Matches 

— 

— 

13,741 

Chemicals and drugs (including medi- 
cinal idants) 



58,991 


44,666 

Tanned and untanned skins and liides, 
saddlery and other leather goods . . 



13,353 


13,404 

Boots and shoes 

pairs 

237,706 : 

27,576 

243,449 

21,260 

Machinery, all kinds of (including steam 
engines, motor carg, etc.) .... 

value 

_ 

372,308 

209,650 

Finished iron and steel tools, etc. . , 

1 iinber (Including railway sleepers). . 


■— * 1 

228,177 

— 

170,358 

„ 



71,335 

— 

26,480 

Paper and printed matter . . . . 

,, 

— 

23,988 

— 

28.603 

Tobacco, tombac, cigars and cigarettes. 

tons 

170 

1 

190,914 

175 

155,657 


The principal exj^orts in 1932 weit; giLimd eoltoi), 38,249 tons (valued 
at £E2,057,071) ; cotton s^ed, 94,807 tons (£E284,243) ; gum, 19,452 tons 
(£E461,904); sesame, 12,428 tons (£E144, 774) ; untanned skins of sheep and 
goats, 862 tons (£E39, 321) ; uiitanned Ijides, 714 tons (£E11,646) ; cattle, 
3,472 (£Ell,842j ; salted fish, 559 tons (£E16,801); ground nuts, 1,809 
tons (£E9,901) ; gold bullion, 110,913 troy czs. (£E571,455) ; doni palm 
nuts, 3,310 tons (£E11,351); dates, 3,881 tons (£E34,253); senna, 762 
tons (£E16,786). 

Internal Communications. 

There is a railway from Wadi Haifa to Khartoum with connections to 
the Red Sea at Port Sudan and Suakin, to Kareima in Dongola Province 
and Sennar and El Obeid. There is also a lino 498 miles long from Haiya 
on the Atbara-Port Sudan line to Sennar on the Blue Nile jiassiug through 
Kassala (near Eritrea) and Gedaref. A new section from Gedaref to Sennar 
Town, 143 milt s, was opened in 1929. The total length of the line open for 
traffic is 1,989 miles. The gauge is 3ft. 6in. 

There is a nmtor transport service thtonghout the year between Juba and 
Aba (Belgian Congo) a distance of 140 miles, and between Juba and Nimule 
(117 miles) on the Uganda border. Motor transport, privately owned, 
operates between Nairobi, Kampala and Juba during dry season — November 
to April— by arrangement. 

All navigable arms of the Nile and its tributaries between jjpuan (Egypt) 
and Rejaf are served by a fleet of Government ateamera. | 

There is landline and wireless telegraph communication wi|h Egypt and 
Erythrea, wireless communication with Garabeila in Western AbyAsinia, Kenya 
and Uganda, and submarine cable communication with the Hedjaz. There 
are 21 wireless stations (including 1 coast station), 6,729 miles of telegraph 
and telephone routes, and 22,743 miles of wire. There are 1,558 telephone 
subscribers. There are 74 post and telegraph oflices and 17 travelling post 
offices. In 1932, 14,358,600 postal packets were dealt with, 170,573 parcels, 
and 656,953 telegrams. 

(?cn)<;r7ior-(?67r^ra/.— Sir George Stewart K.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Appointed October 30, 1933.) 

0 O.C, Troops. — Brigadier S. S. Butler^ C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Legal Secretary. — B. H. Bell^ Esq., C.B.E. 

Civil Secretary, — J. A. Gillan^ Esq. 

Financial Secretary, — H. E. Foss, Esq., C.B., 0. B.E. 
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Books of Eeferenoe. 

1. Official Publications. 

Egypt and the Sudan. Despatch to H.M. High Commissioner. Cmd. 2269. London, 
1924. 

Handbook of the Sudan. London. Annual.— Annual Reports on the Sudan.— Sudan 
Customs Monthly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countries and Egypt.— 
Central Economic Board Monthly and Annual Reports.— Sudan Almnnac. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedtker't Egypt. 8th Edition. 1929. 

Bernatzik (H. A.), Zwischen Wetssem Nil und Bolgisch-Kongo. Vienna, 1929. 

Budge (Sir E. A. W.), The Egyptian Sudan, its History and Monuments, 2 vols., London, 
1907. — By Nile and Tigris. London, 1920. 

Chapman (A.), Savage Sudan. London, 1921. 

Ihigmore A. R.), The Vast Sudan. London, 1924. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan. London, 1929. 

Evans (1. L.), The British in Tropical Africa. Loudon, 1929. 

Firth (C. M.), The Archeological Survey of Nubia. (Report for 1909-10 of the 
Egyptian Survey Department.) Cairo, 1916. 

Groward (Lt. -Col.), Mission do Delimitation de TAfrique Equatoriale Fran^aise et du 
Soudan Anglo-Egyptien. Paris, 1926. 

Macmichael (H. A.), A History of the Arabs in the Sudan. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1922. 

Macmillan’s Guides : Guide to Egypt and the Shdan. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Martin (F. F.), The Sudan in Evolution, London, 1921. 

Millais f J. G.), Par away up the Nile. London, 1924. 

Pfiieger (R. P.), Vers les Uel^a par la Voie du Nil. Brussels, 1929. 

The works of many travellers may be consulted, among them being those of Baker 
(1867-73), Colborne (1888), Colston (1878), De Cosson (1878), Ensor (1875-76), Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), Junker (1876-76), Grant (1864), Lejean (1860-61), Petherick 
a852), Mamo (1873-76), Schweinfurth (1868-71), Speke (1868), Russegger (1838). Also see 
Bibliography appended to Dr. Budge’s ‘The Egyptian Sudan.’ 

See also under Egypt, below. 


BRITISH MANDATED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA (TAN- 
GANYIKA, SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, CAMEROONS, AND 
TOGOLAND). 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY (LATE GERMAN EAST AERICA). 

Governmeilt. — German East Africa was conquered in 1918, and was 
subset^uently divided between the British and Belgians. In March, 1921, 
the district ot Ujiji and part of Bukoba, formerly administered by the 
Belgians, were ^landed over to British jurisdiction. The country is administered 
under mandates approved by the League of Nations. The mandates lay 
down conditions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essentia] 
public works and services), abuses in connection with the arms traffic, the 
trade in spirits, usury, and security of labour. The interests of natives are 
safeguarded. 

Under an Order in Council, dated July 22, 1920, the Territory is admin^ 
istered by a Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council, all of wffiosc 
members are nominated. A Legislative Council has been constituted as 
from Oct. 1, 1926, consisting of 13 official members and not more thar 
10 non-official members, Ri^ts in or in relation to any public lands yesi 
in the Governor, but the Secretary of State for the Colonies may appoint, 
if he sees fit, another trustee or trustees to exercise such right. A Native 
Affairs Department was established in 1926. 

Area and Population, — The Territory extends from the Umba Rive 
on the north to the Rovuma River on the south, the coast- line being abou 
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500 miles in length, and includes the adjacent islands. The northern 
boundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the intersection 
of the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern shore (Mohnru 
Point). The boundary on the west follows the Kagera River (the eastern 
frontier of Ruanda), thence the eastern boundary of urundi to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The western boundary then follows the middle of Lake Tanganyika 
to its southern end at Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), whence it goes 
south-east to the northern end of Lake Nyasa. Rather less than half-way 
down the lake the boundary turns east and joins the Rovuina River, whose 
course it follows to the sea. The total area is about 360,000 square miles, 
which includes about 20,000 square miles of water. Dar-es-Salaam is the 
capital, population, 33,147. 

The native population consists mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu race, 
and was enumerated (April, 1921) at 4,107,000. In 1932 the European 
population was estimated at 8,151 and the native population at 4,938,179. 
European population, 1931 census: 5,236 males, 2,981 females; total, 8,217. 
Asiatic population, 1931 census: 20,462 males, 12,225 females; total, 
32,687. Native population, 1931 census : 2,428,216 males, 2,594,424 
females ; total 5,022,640. According to German law every native born 
after 1905 was free, but a mild serfdom was continued under German rule. 
Legislation for the abolition of slavery was enacted in 1922. 

Education,— There were in 1932, some 90 Government schools with an 
average attendance of 7,000 pupils, and 3,345 Mission schools with an average 
attendance of 153,488 pupils. The amount allotted to education in 1931-82 
was 100,393Z. There are 3 schools for the children of Dutch settlers in the 
Anisha District and another European school at Engare Nairobi in the 
Moshi District. There are also 4 German schools, 2 in the Lushoto, 1 each 
in the Mbulu and Iringa Districts, and a Greek school in the Northern 
Province. Three kindergarten schools at Dodoma, Tanga and Tabora, re- 
ceive grants from Government. A school for young European children was 
established in Dar-es-Salaam in 1929, and a correspondence course exists for 
children in outlying districts who are unable to attend school. 

There is a monthly paper published by the Government in Swahili. 

Finance. — The financial year was altered in 1932 to coincide with the 
calendar year. The accounts therefore cover the nine months period from 
April to December, 1932. The revenue for the period was 1,290,891Z. ; 
expenditure, 1,255, 164Z. The chief items of revenue were : licences, taxes, 
etc., 636,918Z. ; customs, 306,377Z. ; fees of court or office, 96,171Z. ; mis- 
cellaneous, 84,084Z. ; posts and telegraphs, 73,300Z. The chief items of 
expenditure were: public works, 111,069Z. ; provincial administration, 
27l,563Z. ; medical and sanitation, 157,493Z. ; police and prisons, 106,667Z. ; 
education, 73,824Z. ; posts and telegraphs, 68,829Z, ; military, 62,991Z. 
Estimates 1933 : revenue, 1,567,921Z. ; expenditure, 1,710,066Z. 

Loans were received from the Imperial GoTernmeiit in the years 
1920-21 to 1925-26, amounting to 3,135,446Z. for capital improvements and 
developments and were expended upon railway works, 1,293, 61 4Z. ; other 
works, 766,324Z. ; restoration of war damage, 177,909Z., and to meet deficit 
upon recurrent account, 897,599Z. Interest at 5 per cent, and sinking fund at 
1 per cent, is being paid on the loan for railway and other works, while the 
balance is temporarily free of interest, but repayment was to have been 
considered in 1983. Other loans: Guaranteed Loan, 1948-68, 2,070,000Z., 
of which 1,731,604Z. are allocated to railway works ; Guaranteed Loan, 
1961-71, 8,000,000Z., of which 1,665,356Z. are allocated to railway work. 
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The first instalment of sinkinp^ fund is payable in 1934. Guaranteed Loan, 
1952-72, 600,000^., of which 77,443Z. are allocated to railway work. The 
first instalment of sinking fund is payable in 1935. 

Defence.—The Southern Brigade Headquarters, the Brigade Signal 
Section, the Brigade Su])ply and Trans])ort Corps, the 1st and 6th Bat- 
talions and a company of the 2nd Battalion of the King’s African Rifles, 
totalling about 1,000 native soldiers and 35 European officers, are stationed 
in the Territory. The police force consisted (1932) of 1,793 all ranks. 

Production and Indnstry. — The total area under forest other than 
savannah forest is approximately 4,096 square miles of which 97*1 per cent, is 
Government forest reserves, 1*4 ])er cent, awaits reservation, and 1'6 per cent, 
is valuable forest in private ownership. These forests contain some good 
merchantable timbers in large quantity, among which Pencil Cedar, Yellow- 
Wood and Mvule are the most important. In addition, valu tble species of 
hard woods occur as single trees or in groups widely scattered throughout large 
areas of savannah forest. Ebony is plentiful near the coa.st, and the creeks 
and river mouths support extensive mangrove woods valuable as a source of 
tanning bark and poles. The possible output of the Territory’s forests far 
exceeds the present local consnmidion. The approximate production of 
timber and fuel wood in 1932 was 148,200 and 4,655,000 cubic feet 
respectively. 

The chief export product of the territory is sisal fibre, the export of which 
in 1932 reached 60,664 tons, valued at 698, 202^., as compared with 55,939 
tons, valued at 707,177/. in 1931. Other major exjiort cro})S aie: coffee, 
cotton, groundnuts, sesame, grains and beeswax. The ex[>ort of groundnuts 
increased from 3,020 tons in 1931 to 15,873 tons in 1932. 

In 1932 there were 5,336,412 cattle, 2,281,405 sheep and 3,374,989 goats 
in the territory. 

The value of minerals produced in 1932 w^as: diamonds, 1,859/. ; gold, 
149,864/.; salt, 33,788/ ; mica, 3,808/.; tin, 6,893/. ; red ochre, 118/.; 
building minerals, 2,369/. Companies desiring to investigate the mineral 
resources can obtaiu information and assistance from the Mines Dept., 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

Trade and Shipping*. — There is a uniform Customs tariff in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenya, and Uganda. Total imports, 1931, 2,495,696/. ; 1932, 
1,872,012/. ; total exports, 1931, 1,890,722/. ; 1932, 2,356,942/. 

Chief exports, 1932: Sisal (60,554 tons), 698,202/.; cotton (71,888 
centals), 183,747/. ; coffee (11,362 tons), 463,597/. ; ground-nuts (15,873 
tons), 182,010/. ; hides and skins (2,718 tons), 99,474/. ; copra (7,265 tons), 
64,694/. ; grain (268,135 cwts), 97,539/. ; simsim (4,811 tons), 60,130/. ; 
beeswax (391 tons), 81,965/.; gliee (7,172 cwts), 16,848/.; diamonds (1,391 
carats), 1,666/. ; gold (31,030 ozs, troy), 157,726/. Chief imports, 1932: 
Cotton piece-goods, 449,603/.; iron and steel manufactures, 66,226/. ; food- 
stuffs, 114,322/. ; machinery, 70,.503/. ; building materials (including cement 
and galvanised iron sheets), 60,410/. ;^kero8ene and motor spirits, 169,684/. ; 
sugar, 62,490/. ; rice, 5,988/. : spirits, 81,829/. ; cigarettes. 59,849/. 

In 1932, 473 steamers (exclusive of coastal boats) of 1,941,545 tons, and 
4,660 dhows of 101,708 tons, entered and cleared the various coast ports 
from places beyond the Territory. 

The chief seaports are Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Lindi, and Mikindani. 

CommilllicatioilS.— Light motor traffic is now possible over 14,409 
miles of road during the dry season. 
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There are two railways of metre gauge in the territory. The Tanpi 
Railway from Tanga to Arusha via Moshi (273 miles), and the Central Rail- 
way from Dar-es- Salaam to Kigoma (772^ miles), with a branch line from 
Tabora to Mwanza (235^ miles). A branch line from Manyoni to Kinyangiri 
(93 mile.s) via Siiigida has been cornjileted, but is only open for the con- 
veyance of traffic to Siiigida. There are steamers on Lakes Victoria, Nya«a 
and Tanganyika. 

Dar-es-Salaam is in telegraphic communication with many inland centres 
and with the adjoining territories Nyasaland, Kenya, Uganda and Northern 
Rhodesia. Cable communication exists between Dar-es-Salaara and Zanzibar 
and communication wdth the Belgian Congo is effected by wireless between 
Kigoma and Albertville. A wireless station exists at Dar-es-Salaara for 
communication with shipping, and .stations for dealing with aircraft are 
installed at Mbeya, Dodoma and Moshi, which are ports of call for Imperial 
Airways Mail Service, London to Capetown. There are 136 Post Offices and 
Postal Agencies (105 of which have telegraphic facilities), and 140 Tele- 
graph Offices. Telegraph Money Order and Savings Bank business is con- 
ducted at 23 Head Offices, and Postal Order and ordinary Money Order 
business at 18 Sub Offices. Telephone Exchanges are established and Trunk 
Telephone communication is in operation between various centres in the 
Territory and also with Mombasa and Nairobi. 

East African currency is in use consisting of a silver shilling, the 
equivalent of 100 cents ; a 50 cent silver piece ; copper and bronze 10 cent, 
6 cent, and 1 cent pieces. There are currency notes in denominations ranging 
from 5 to 1000 shillings. Four banks, the National Bank of India, the 
Standard Bank of Soutli Africa, Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) and the Banqiie du Congo B^lge, have branches in the country. 

Governor . — Sir Harold MacMichael, K.C.M.G., D.S.O, (March, 1934). 
Chief Secretary. — V. E. Mitchell, K.C.M.G., M.C. (March 13, 1934). 

Books of Eeference. 

Official Reports on Tarigatiyika Territory (Annual). London. 

Travel Guide to Tanganyika ami Central Africa. Issued by the Tanganyika Railways 
and Harbour. London. 

Calvert (A. F.), German Eaat Africa. London, 1917. 

(Hon. C.), Kilimanjaro and its people. London, 1924. 

I’oncitH.), Deutscli-Ostafrika. Berlin, 1909. 

Joelson (F. S.), The Tanganyika Territory. London, 1920. — Eastern Africa To-day. 
London, 1928 

Keid(E.), Tanganyika Without Prejudice. London, 1934. 

Smufs (J. C.), German East Africa, Oeoaraphical Journal. March, 1918. 

(G. F.), Editor. Handbook of Tanganyika. London, 1980. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Situation and Physical Features, — This country is hounded on the 
north by Portuguese West Africa and North Rhodesia, on the west by the 
Atlantic Oceau, on the south and southern portion of the eastern boundary 
by the Cape Province of the Union, and on the remainder of the eastern 
boundary by the Bechuanaland Protectorate and North Rhodesia. On 
the western coast, a strip varying from 60 to 100 miles in width and 
extending from the Orange River in the south to the Ugab River, which 
borders on what is known as the Kaokoveld, consists of barren desert, and 
this is also the case in that portion of the Great Kalahari depression 
which is included in the country on its eastern boundary. The eastern 
portion is, however, not barren, being good grazing land. 
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The Kuneiie River and tl)e Okavango, which form portions of the northern 
border of the country, the Zambesi, which forms the eastern boundary of 
the Caprivi Strip, the Kwando or Mashi, which flows through the Caprivi 
Strip from the nortli between the Okavango and the Zambesi, and the 
Orange River in the south, are the only permanently running streams. 
But there is a system of great sandy dry river beds throughout the 
country, in w'hich water can generally be obtained by sinking shallow 
wells ; these are the Kuiseb, Swakop, Omaruru and Ugab on the west, 
the Fish River in the south, the Nosob, the Auob and the Elephant 
Rivers in the south-east, and a series of what are known as Omurarnba in the 
north-east, with numerous smaller stream beds. In the Grootfontein area, 
which geologists describe as a ‘karst' region, there are large supplies of 
underground water, bnt except for a few springs, mostly hot, there is no 
surface water throughout the country. 

Govermnent and Administrationi—The country was annexed by 
Germany in 1884, but was surrendered to the Forces of the Union of South 
Africa on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is now administered by the Union 
under a Mandate from the League of Nations, dated December 17, 1920. 
The laws of the Union, subject to local modifications, if required, may be 
applied to the country and are gradually being introduced. 

The Administration is conducted from Windhoek, and the country is 
divided into 17 Districts controlled by Magistrates. In addition there is a 
Chief Native Commissioner at Windhoek who has charge of all Native Affairs 
in the Territory. Under him are officers at the larger labour centres 
and Superintendents of Reserves in tlio Districts where there are large 
Native Reserves. The Native Commissioner in Ovamboland keeps in 
touch with the Ovambos living there. There is also an officer stationed at 
Kuring Kuruon the Okavango River, who keeps close touch with the natives 
living along the North-Eastern border of the territory. 

Windhoek, the capital, is situated in the centre of the territory, and with 
its surrounding district contains a population of 4,602 Europeans (1926 
Census) and 12,488 (estimated) Natives. 

The administration has been vested by the Union Parliament in the 
Governor-General of the Union, who has delegated his powers to an Adminis- 
trator with full authority to legislate. By Act No. 42 of 1925 the Union 
Parliament conferred a Constitution on South-West Africa, providing for an 
Executive Committee, an Advisory Council, and a Legislative Assembly with 
such powers, authorities and functions severally as are in the Act defined. 

Administrator. — D. G. Conradie (April, 1933). 

Area and Population. — The total area of the country including the 
Caprivi Zipfel is 317,726 square miles; that of Walvia Bay, administered 
by S.W.A., 374 square miles. 

The European population according to the figures of the 1926 Census 
amounted to 24,116, and in 1930 was estimated at 31,586. The Native 
population is estimated at 242,290. As large areas of the country, particu- 
larly along the coast and in the north, are uncivilised, it has been 
impossible to procure precise figures. In particular it has been difficult to 
estimate the numbers of the Bushmen, who still exist in considerable 
numbers in the north-eastern portion of the country. 

The principal native races are the Ovambos, Hereros, Bergdamaras or 
Klipkaffirs, Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The Ovambos are a Bantu race and follow agriculture. They still possess 
to its full extent tribal organisation. 
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The Hereros are a pastoral people who formerly owned enormous herds 
if cattle. The Geniians oppressed them, tlieir tribal organisation completely 
lisappeared and they were scattered throughout the country on farms 
nd in the ditierent towns, where they formed the ordinary source of labour. 
?he Ilerero makes an excellent herd. Since the British occupation of the 
ountry Reserves have been set apart for them and they have considerably 
ncreased in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdainaras are, it is believed, also of Bantu origin, though some 
.uthorities hold that they belong rather to the Hottentot race whose 
anguage they now speak. They are an inferior tribe and were alternately 
he slaves of the Hereros and the Hottentots in pre-European days, as the 
ormer or the latter were in the ascendant. 

The Hottentots, so called, consist of two distinct sections : one, whose 
emnants are found in the central portions of the country, being of pure 
lative extraction, the source of which is but little understood ; the other is 
omposed of tribes resulting from an admixture of European blood in the 
^ape with the Hottentot races residing there a couple of centuries ago, which, 
fter conflict with their European neighbours, souglit refuge across the Orange 
liver. 

The Bushmbn are the oldest inhabitants of South-West Africa and are 
Duud in considerable numbers in its eastern portion from Lat. 26° to the 
lirorthoru boundary. 

In the centre of the country just south of the Windhoek district 
3 the Bastard Gebiet occupied by a race known as the Bastards, whose 
rigin is much the same as the second class of Hottentots mentioned above, 
xcept that the admixture of Europeai] blood is much greater and their 
rdinary language is Cape Dutch. These }>eople have a measure of self- 
:overnment under a council of which the local Magistrate is Chairman. 
?hey number about 5,000. 

Education. — European , — There are (1932) 64 Government schools with 
,325 pupils, and 68 registered private schools with 957 pupils. Of the 
hildren in Government schools 926 are accommodated in hostels which are 
onducted by the Administration in conjunction with 20 of the Government 
chools. The general policy has hitherto been to bring the country children 
nto these hostels and so obviate the necessity of single-teacher country 
chools. In consequence of the expenditure involved, however, this policy is 
low being modified, and wherever possible Government farm schools and 
ided private farm schools are being e.stabli.shed. There are 6 Government 
arm schools and 62 aided private farm schools. 

Native . — The education of the Natives is under the direct supervision of 
he various Missions. There are (1932) 70 Government-aided mission schools 
i^ith 4,309 pupils. There are 2 Training Schools for Native Teachers, 
ubsidised by the Government, wiUi 4S student teachers in training, and 2 
ndustrial schools in which 29 pupils are enrolled. 

Finance. — In 1982-33 the revenue amounted to 384,489?. and the 
xpenditure to 662,960/. (including 65,4707. loan expenditure). The Eati- 
nates for 1933-4 are: revenue 327,6007., expenditure 698,1157. (including 
0,0007. loan expenditure). 

For the purposes of Customs and Excise revenue the territory is included 
Q the South African Customs Union, and a lump sum based on the customs 
ud excise duties on goods consumed in the territory is paid over to the 
idministration. The total annual revenue from this source is now approxi- 
aately 110,0007. 
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Production and Industry. — South* West Africa is essentially a stock- 
raising country, the absence of water rendering agriculture, except in the 
Northern and North-eastern portions, almost impossible. Generally speaking 
the southern half of the Territory is suited for the raising of small stock, 
while the central and northern portions are better fitted for cattle. The 
stock census for the year 1932 was as follows: 724,681 head of cattle, 
2,911,102 head of small stock, 20,907 horses, 69,262 donkeys and 1,626 
mules. Considerable attention is now being paid to the production of butter, 
the quantity manufactured during tlie year being 3,898,593 lbs., of which 
3,733,401 lbs. were exported. A limited quantity of cheese is also produced, 
the total amount manufactured being 187,262 lbs. 

More and more attention is being centred on the production of Karakul 
pelts. The number exported during the year was 203,309. 

Minerals constitute 70 to 80 per cent, of tlie total value of exports from 
the Territory. Diamonds, which constitute the principal production, are 
recovered from alluvial sources on a 275 mile stretch along the coast line 
from the Orange River northward. Exports in 1932 : 17,944 carats, valued 
at 211,170?. ; in 1931 : 71,532 carats, valued at 208,080?. 

Copper, lead, vanadium and tin are at present being worked in the north 
of the Territory. Exports : copper-lead ore, copper-lead matte and pig lead, 
valued, in 1932, at 19,700?. ; in 1931, at 210,100?. Vanadium, as con- 
centrates, valued, in 1932, at 62,200?. ; in 1931, at 130,700?. Tin, as 
concentrates, valued, in 1932, at 10,000?. ; in 1931, at 8, 500?. 


Commerce.— Imports and exports for 6 years ; — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Year 1 

Trii ports 

Export.s 

1927 

1928 

1929 

fi 

2,490,816 

2,881.662 

3,081,848 

Js 

.3,475,661 

3,355,937 

3,595,313 

1930 ' 

1931 

1932 

£ 

2,120,282 

1,631,766 

884,132 

£ 

2,617,127 

1.438,981 

1,160,420 


Imports from overseas, 1932, 182,982?, ; Union of South Africa, 
679,489?. Exports overseas, 673,714?. j Union of S. A., 452,881?. 

The bulk of the direct imports into the country is landed at Walvis 
Bay, which is now administered as a portion of South-West Africa, and the 
Government proposes to develop tliis port as the main harbour, 

Commimi cations. — The railway line between De Aar Junction and 
Prieska has been extended through Upingtoii across the Orange River and 
joined up with the line from Kalkfontein to Windhoek and Walvis Bay. 

The total length of the line inside South-West Africa is 1,128 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge, and 858 miles of 2ft. gauge. There are also 98 miles of 
private line, most of which have been constructed for the service of the 
diamond fields south of Luderitz. 

At the Slat March, 1933, there were 101 Post Offices and 382 Private Bag 
Services distributed by rail or road transport. The number of articles posted 
was 3,205,332 and 4,662,792 were received. 

On Slst March, 1933, there were 5,012 miles of trunk lines, 533 miles 
of telegraphs, 2,272 miles of super-imposed telegraphs and tele})hones, 467 
miles of rural telephones and 1,736 miles of farm telephone lines; 79 
telegraph officers, 36 telephone exchanges, and 1,306 telephone subscribers. 

A Post Office Savings Bank was established in 1916. The number ot 
accounts open at 31st March, 1933, was 6,466, with a credit of 127,497?. 
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Savings certificates of a value of 50?. are also issued. The balance due to 
holders as at March 31, 1933, amoimted to 17,360?. 

At Walvls Bay t)iere is a 3J kM\ Coastal Wireless Station for long-wa^e 
and a 1 kw. set for short-wave working. 

Books of Eeference. 

Nunierous Imperial Bltie Books, especially the Report on the Natives of South-West 
Africa (Cd. 914(3, London, 1918) ; and Cape Parliamentary Papers, especially the Report on 
Ovamboland (U.G. 38/15. Pretoria, 1915). 

South-West Africa Handbook. IT.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Administration of South-West Africa, The Native Tribes of South West Africa. 
Windhoek, 1928. 

The Native Tribes of South-West Africa. London, 1929. 

Bartk (Paul), Sin dwcNt-Afi'ika. Leipzit;, 192(5. 

Calvert (A. P.), Houtli-West Africa during the German occui»ation. London, 1915. 

Evantil. L.), The British in Tropical Africa. Cambridge, 1928. 

/r/e(L.), Die Herero. Guetersloh, 190(5. 

(Erich), Diamantcn Wiiste Suedwestafrikas. Berlin, 1926. 

Keltic (J. 8.), The Partition of Africa. London, IhOr. 

7'6nne«en {J .), The South-West African Protectorate. ‘Geographical Journal,’ April. 1917. 

Wagner (P. U.), The Geology and Mineral Industry of South-West Africa. Cujk; Town, 
1916. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 

The Cameroons, lying between British Nigeria and the French Congo, 
marches witli the eastern boundary of Nigeria north-eastwards from the 
coast to Lake Chad, It was captured from the Germans in February, 191B, 
and was divided between the British and French under a Declaration signed 
at London July 10, 1919. The British portion is a strip stretching the wh de 
length, save for one short break, of the Nigerian boundary. Area 34,559 
square miles and population estimated at 781,865. Bantu negroes live near 
the coast, Sudan negroes inland. The country is administered under a man- 
date conferred on J uly 20, 1922, containing provisions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except tor essential public scrvkes) and abuses of the traffic 
in arms and spirituous li({Uors. The northc^rn part is attached to the Pro- 
vinces of Boruii, Benue and Adamawa in Nigeria, and the southern part, 
known as the Cameroons Province, to the Southern Provinces of Nigeria. 
There are 6 Government schools in the Cameroons Province and a number 
of schools controlled by Native Administrations and Missions. 

There are graduated direct taxes for natives and Europeans. The revenue 
and expenditure are incorporated in the accounts for Nigeria. Government 
revenue for 1931-32, 73,461?. ; expenditure, 140,149?. 

The soil in the coast region is fertile, and this area is heavily forested. 
Near the coast arc a number of plantations controlled by European firms. 
Their chief products are palm oil, palm kernels, coco;i, rubber and bananas. 

Imports into the British Cameroons in 1932. 108,462?. ; exports, 158,294?. 
Chief exports: baufinas (dried and fresh), 34,263,011 lbs. ; palm kernels, 
1,549 tons ; palm oil, 1,718 tons ; cocoa, 65,640 cwts. ; and rubber, 430,640 
lbs. Chief imports : textiles, salt, iron wares, kerosene, fish, rice, tobacco, 
cigarettes and motor spirit. In 1932, 106 vessels, having a total tonnage 
of 193,604, entered and cleared the port of Victoria, and 68 vessels (51,762 
tons) entered the port of Tiko. 

The currency is British, similar to that in use in Nigeria. 

Administrator of British Zone . — The Governor of Nigeria. 

Books of Reference. 

Cameroon Haiidliook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Nigeria Handbook, 1933. Government Printing Department, Lagod. 
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British Mandate for the Cameroons, Togoland and East Africa, (Cind, 1794.) London 
1923. 

Reports on Administration of Cameroons under British Mandate, Annual. London, 
Calvert (A, F,), The Cameroons. London, 1017. 

Haute (L.), Durchs unbekannte Kainerun. Berlin, 1915. 

Mansfdd (A.), Westafrica aus Urwald und Steppe Zwischen Crossfluss und Benue. 
Munich, 1928. 

Meek (C. K.), Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria. 2 vols. London, 1931. 

Migeod (P. W. H.)— Through British Cameroons. London, 1925, 

Reynolds (A. J.), From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons. London, 1929. 

Zimmermann (E ), Neukamerun. Berlin, 1918. 


TOGOLAND. 

Togoland, between the Gold Coast Colony on the west and French 
Dahomey on the east, was surrendered unconditionally by the Germans to 
British and French forces in August, 1914. On September 30th, 1920, 
the country was divided between France and Britain in accordance with 
the Franco -British declaration of July 10th, 1919. The boundary between 
the two spheres extends from the north-west corner in a general direction 
south-east and south, terminating not far from the port of Lome, but so 
that no part of the British sphere reaches the coast. (See map in the Year 
Book for 1920.) The area allotted to Great Britain is 13,041 square miles, 
and for administrative purposes it is attached to adjacent provinces of the 
Gold Coast Colony and Northern Territories. The population, according to 
the 1931 census, is 293,671 (excluding 43 non- Africans). 

For purposes of education Togoland under British mandate is considered 
as part of the Gold Coast. 

In the British mandated area the Ewe Mission has 63 schools with 2,728 
pupils, average daily attendance 2,732, the Roman Catholic Mission has 14 
schools with 1,051 pupils, average daily attendance 1,018, and the First 
Century Gospel Mission has 2 schools with 112 pupils, average daily 
attendance 106. 

The revenue and expenditure of the area are now included in the figures 
for the Gold Coast, Expenditure still greatly exceeds revenue. 

Separate figures for imports and exports are no longer available, being 
included in the general total for the Gold Coast. 

The principal imports are cotton goods, salt, and tobacco. Principal 
exports are palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, kola nuts, and raw cotton. 

Administrator of British Area . — The Governor of the Gold Coast. 

Books of Reference. 

Draft Mandate for Togoland (Cmd. 1860). London, 1921. 

Official Reports on the British Sphere of Togoland. Annual. London. 

Togoland Handbook. H.M, Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Trierenberg (Q ), Togo. Berlin, 1914, 


AMERICA. 

Antii^ua, Bahamas, Barbados. See West Indies. 


BERMUDA. 

A Colony, with representative government, consisting of a group of 860 
small islands (about 20 inhabited), 680 miles cast of North Carolina, and 
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677 miles from New York, noted for its climate and scenery ; favourite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 30,000 annually. 

The Spaniards visited the islands in 1616, but they had previously been 
discovered (the exact date is unknoAvn) by Juan de Bermuaez, after whom 
they were named. No settlement was made, and they were uninhabited 
until a party of colonists under Sir George Somers was wrecked there in 
1609. A company was formed for the ‘ Plantation of the Somers’ Islands, 
as they were called at first, and in 1684 the Crown took over the Government. 

Governor. — Lieut. -General Sir T. Astley-Cuhitt^ C. M.G., D.S.O., 

appointed 1931 (3,000Z. salary, 1,000Z. entertainment, 200/. duty pay), assisted 
by an Executive Council of 7 members (four official) appointed by the Crown, 
a Legislative Council of 9 members (three official), also appointed by the 
Crown, and an elected House of Assembly of 36 members ; 1,807 electors. 

Area, 19*3 square miles (12,360 acres, 2,759 under cultivation). Civil 
population, estimated 1932, 28,587 (11,637 white). In 1932 the birth-rate 
was 29*8 and the death-rate 13*3 per 1,000 ; there were 215 marriages. In 
1980 there was an excess of immigration over emigration of 453. Chief 
town, Hamilton ; population 3,259. Bermuda is an important naval base 
on the America and West Indies Station, with dockyard, victualling 
establishment, &c. Police force, 1932, 60. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, and Govern- 
ment assistance is given by the payment of grants, and, where necessary, 
school fees, but there are no Government schools. In 1932, 30 aided 
schools, with 4,116 pupils, received in Government graots 15,674/. There 
is 1 garrison school and 1 naval school ; about 19 other primary schools 
receiving no Government grant. 


*- 

1928 

1929 

! 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 

• ^ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue . . . i 

336,870 

364,675 ; 

429,190 

464,351 ! 406,924 

Expenditure . 

303,642 

334,262 ' 

409,572 

458,700 ’ 443,601 

1 


Chief sources of revenue 1932 : customs, 271,607/. ; lighthouse tolls, 
10,653/.; postal, 35,829/. Chief items of expenditure: salaries, public 
works, education. In 1932, 56,005/. w^as spent on the tourist traffic. 
Public debt (1932), 131,636/. 

The chief products are onions, potatoes, lily-bulbs, and various kitchen 
garden vegetables. 


- 

1928 1 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1982 

Imports ^ . 

Exports 

£ 

11,687,470 

177,015 

£ 

1,718,248 

186,903 

£ 

1,964,668 

191,727 

£ 

2,463,269 

119,006 

£ 

1,891,626 

146,960 


1 Excluding Government stores from Imports. 


Imports (excluding Government stores) from United Kingdom in 1932, 
717,213/. ; Canada and British West Indies, 487,887/. ; other countries, 
686,426/. 

Food supplies are mostly imported from the United States and Canada, 
and nearly all the export produce of Bermuda goes to the United States. 
The principal imports in 1932 were: beef (fresh), 63,049/. ; malt liquor, 
38,841/. ; rum, 82,618/. ; oats, 33,112/. ; whisky, 159,078/. ; hardware, 

L 
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86,755/. ; cotton piece goods, 86,835/. ; cotton clothing, 54,698/. ; silk 
clothing, 20,789/. ; woollen clothing, 76,181/. ; medicines, 80,771/. ; per* 
fumes, 80,151/. ; electrical goods, 50,047/. ; butter, 83,499/, ; fruit, 56,650/. ; 
oils, 86,885/. ; furniture, 44,178/, ; machinery, 88,947/. ; fancy goods, 
148,693/. The principal exports in 1932 were : lily bulbs, 7,331/.; potatoes, 
27,838/. ; other vegetables, 41,365/. 

The registered shipping consisted (1982) of 17 steam vessels of 34,480 
tons net, 20 sailing vessels of 3,120 tons net, and 14 motor vessels of 
11,492 tons net (including 1 of 11,281 tons net) ; total net tonnage, 49,042. 
In 1932 the total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 7,794,558 
tons, of which 5,601,296 were British. 

There are 220 miles of telephone wire under the control of the military, 
and 16 of telegraph cable. There is also a private telephone company, 
with over 1,600 miles of wire. Cables connect the islands with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Turks Island, and Jamaica. There were (1932) 19 post ofiBces 
in the colony ; the number of letters and post cards dealt with in the year 
1982 was 4,827,461; newspapers, book packets and circulars, 1,252,192; 
parcels, 63,860. The post office revenue was 38,414/., and expenditure, 
18,479/. Savings bank deposits on December 31, 1932, were 98,692/. to 
the credit of 5,732 depositors. 

There are two banks in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., and 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Iitd., both local. Bills of exchange 
issued by the Treasury Chest Office in the Colony form the basis of exchange 
with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measures are British. The British 1/. and 
10«. n^tea are legal tender. The Bermuda Government is also authorised 
to issue 1/. and 10s. notes up to an amount not exceeding 176,000/. A 
considerable quantity of American paper is also in circulation, being largely 
used for remittances to the United States. 

Rkferencss: Bermuda in Colonial Tleporta. Annual. London. 

Atpinall (AX C.M.G.. Pocket Guido to the West Indies, British Guiana, British 
Honduraa, the Bermudas, the Spanish Main and the Panama Canal. London. Annual. 

Havward(W. B.), Bermuda: Past and Present. London, 1923, 

Wilkinson (H.), The Adventurers of Berinuda. London, 1933. 

The Year Book of the Bermudafi, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British Uonduras and 
the British West Indies. New York and London. Annual. 


CANADA. 

(Dominion of Canada.) 

Constitution and Govemment. 

The territories which now constitute the Dominion of Canada came under 
British power , at various times by settlement, conquest, or cession. Nova 
Scotia was temporarily occupied in 1628 by settlement at Port Royal, was 
ceded back to France in 1632, and was finally ceded by France in 1718, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht ; the Hudson's Bay Company’s charter, conferring 
rights over all the territory gaining into Hudson Bay, was granted in 1670 ; 
Canada, with all its dopenciencies, including New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, was formally ceded to Great Britain by France in 1768 ; Van- 
couver Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon Boundary Treaty 
of 1846, and British Columbia was established as a separate colony in 1858. 
As originally constituted, the Dominion was composed of the provinces of 
Canada — Upper and Lower Canada, now Ontario and Quebec— Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. They were united under the provisions of an Act of 
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the Imperial Parliament known as ‘The British North America Act, 1867, 
which came into operation on July 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. The 
Act proyidea that the Constitution of the Dominion shall be ‘similar in 
principle to that of the United IJ^ingdom ’ ; that the executive authority 
shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried 
on in his name by a Governor-General and Privy Council ; and that the 
legislative power shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called 
the ‘ Senate ’ and the ‘ House of Commons.’ The present position of Canada 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations was defined at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926; ‘ The self-governing Dominions are autonomous Com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, though united bj a 
common allegiance to the Crown.’ The Dominion has its own representatives 
in the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan, and was elected a 
member of the Council of the League of Nations in 1927. Provision was made 
in the British North America Act for the admission of British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfoundland into 
the Dominion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such provision. 
In 1869 Ru])ert’s Land, or the North-West Territories, were purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the province of Manitoba was 
erected from this territory, and admitted into the confederation on July 15, 
1870. On July 20, 1871, the province of British Columbia was admitted, 
and Prince Edward Island on July 1, 1873. The provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were formed from the provisional districts of Alberta, Atha- 
baska, Aasiniboia, and Saskatchewan, and admitted on September 1, 1906. 

In February, 1931, the Government of Norway formally recognised the 
Canadian title to the Sverdnip group of Arctic islands. Canada thifij holds 
sovereignty in the whole Arctic sector north of the Canadian mainland. 

On June 30, 1931, the House of Commons approved the enactment of the 
proposed Statute of Westminster emancipating the Provinces as well as 
the Dominion from the operation of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, and 
thus removing what legal limitations existed as regards Canada’s legislative 
autonomy. The Statute received the Royal Assent on December 12, 1931, 

The members of the Senate are nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. By the Amendment 
of the British North America Act, 1867 (May, 1916), which came into effect 
in 1917, the Senate consists of 96 senators — namely, 24 from Ontario, 24 
from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Prince 
Edward Island, 6 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 from Alberta, 
and 6 from Saskatchewan. The total number may not exceed 104. Each 
senator must be at least 30 years of age, a born or naturalised British sub- 
ject, and must reside in, and be possessed of property, real or personal, to 
the value of 4,000 dollars within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, the province of Quebec always having 66 members (one for 
each 44,186 persons at the 1931 census, but one for each 36,283 persons on 
the basis of the 1921 population upon which the representation of the 
present Parliament is based), and the other provinces proportionally, 
according to their populations at each decennial census, seven- 

teenth Parliament, elected on July 28, 1930, comprised 246 members, in 
accordance with the Representation Act of 1924 which, as the result of the 
census of 1921, fixed the representation as follows : -82 for Ontario, 66 for 
Quebec, 14 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Brunswick, 17 for Manitoba, 14 for 
British Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 21 for Saskatchewan, 16 for 
Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territory. Voting is by ballot. Women 
have the vote and are eligible for election to the Dominion Parliament. 
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State of the Parties in the seventeenth Parliament, elected on July 28, 
1930 : Conservatives, 138 ; Liberals, 87 ; Liberal -Progressives, 3 ; United 
Farmers of Alberta, 10; Progressives, 2; Labour, 3 ; and Independent, 2. 

The Speaker in the House of Commons has a salary of 6,000 dollars per 
annum, the Deputy Speaker an allowance of 1,500 dollars, and each 
member an allowance of 4,000 dollars for the session, subject to deductions 
for non-attendance and a deduction of 10 per cent, for 1932. 

The Speaker and members of the Senate have the same sessional indemnity 
as the Speaker and members of the Hou.se of Commons, with no extra allowances . 

GoveTTwr-General, — The Right Hon. Lord Bessboroughf G.C.M.G. 
Appointed February 9, 1931. Salary, 10,000^. per annum. 

He is assisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867, 
by a Privy Council composed of Cabinet Ministers and other persons. 

The following is the list of the Cabinet, which was sworn in on August 7, 
1930, in order of precedence, which in Canada attaches generally rather to 
the person than to the office : 

Prime Minister^ President of the Privy Council ^ Secretary of State for Exteimal 
Affairs. — Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, M.P. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Rt. Hon. Sir George H. Perley, G.C.M.G., 
M.P., Rt. Hon. Kxthm Mcighen (Senator). 

Minister of Finance. — Hon. E. N. Rhodes, M.P. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney •General. — Hon. Hugh Guthrie, M.P. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. — Horii. H. H. Stevens, M.P. 

Minister of Railways and Canals. — Hon. R, J. M anion, M.P. 

Minister of National Revenue. — Hon. R. C. Matthews, M.P. 

Minister without Portfolio.— Yion. J. A. Macdonald, M.P. 

Postmxister- General. — Hon. Arthur Sauvi, M.P. 

Minister of Pensions and National Health, — Col. the Hon. Murray 
MacLaren, M.P, 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. H. A. Stewart, M.P. 

Secretary of State. — Hon. C. H. Cohan, M.P. 

Minister of National Defence. — Col. the Hon. D. M. Sutherland, M.P. 

Minister of Marine and Minister of Fisheries [Acting). — Hon. Alfred 
Duranleau, M.P, 

Minister of Interior and Superintendent- General of Indian Affairs . — 
Hon. Thomas G. Murphy, M.P. 

Solicitor General, — Hon. Maurice Dupr6, M.P. 

Minister of Immigraiion and Colonization, Minister of Labour and 
Minister of Mines. — Hon, W. A. Gordon, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture.— Hon. Robert Weir, M.P. 

Each minister with portfolio has a ^lary of 10,000 dollars a year, and 
the Prime Minister 15,000 dollars, in addition to the 4,000 dollars sessional 
allowance. The Leader of the Opposition receives a salary of 10,000 dollars, 
in addition to the sessional allowance. These salaries and sessional in- 
demnities, together with civil service salaries, are subject to a deduction of 
10 per cent, for the fiscal year 1933-34, as in 1932-33. 

The Department of External Affairs is the medium of communication 
between the Government of Canada and the governments of other countries. 
Canada has diplomatic representatives at Washington, Paris, and Tokyo, 
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and the Governments of the United States, France, and Japan are also 
represented at Ottawa. 

High Commissioner for Canada in Great Britain. — Hon. G. H. Ferguson, 
K.C. (appointed November 28, 1930), Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W. 1. 

High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canaela. — Sir William 
Henry Clark, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. (appointed April 25, 1928). 

Canadian Advisory O-ficer^ League of Nations. — Dr. W. A. Riddell 
(appointed 1925). 

Canadian Minister in the United — Major the Hon. William D. 

Herridge, K.C., D.S.O., M.C. (appointed March 7, 1931). 

United States Minister in Canada. — Warren D. Robbins (appointed May 
1933). 

Canadian Minister in France. — Hon. Philippe Roy (appointed 1928), 
1 rue Fran9ois Premier, Paris, France. 

French Minister in Canada. — M. Charles A. Henry (appointed 1931). 

Canadian Minister in Japan. — Hon. H. M. Marler (appointed 1929), 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Japanese Minuter in Canada. — Mr. lyemasa Tokugawa (appointed 
1929). 

Provincial Government. 

The nine provinces have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
at the head of the executive. They have full powers to regulate their own 
local affairs and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere 
with the action and policy of the central administration. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures are : the amendment of 
the provincial constitution, except as regards the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of crown lands ; provincial hospitals, reformatories, Ac. ; shop, 
saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences for local or provincial 
purposes ; local works and undertakings, except lines of ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, Ac., extending beyond the province or connecting with 
other provinces, and excepting also such works as the Dominion Parlia- 
ment declares are for the general good ; marriages ; administration of 
justice within the province ; education. Quebec has two Chambers and the 
other Provinces one Chamber. The North-West Territories and the Yukon 
Territory are governed by Commissioners assisted by Councils. 


Area and Population. 

The following is the population of the area now included in the Dominion : — 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1806-7 (est.) 

433,000 

1891 

4,883,239 

1851-2 

2,383,600 

1901 

6,371,316 

1800-1 

3,188,000 

1911 

7,206,643 

1871 

3,689,257 

1921 

8,788,483 

1881 

4,324,810 

1931 

10,376,786 
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The following are the areas of the provinces, &c., with the population 
at recent censuses: — 


Province 

Land Area 
sq. miles. 

Fresh 
Water 
Areal 
sq. miles 

Total Land 
and Fresh 
Water Area 
sq. miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 1911. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1921. 

Popula- 
tion, 1931 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia * 

New Brunswick * . 
Quebec ' • * . 

Ontario ^ . 

Manitoba * . . . 

British Columbia *■ 
Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon .... 
North-West Territories. 
Royal Canadian Navy . 

2,184 
20,743 
27,710 
523,584 
863,J'<2 
. 219,723 
849,970 
248,8t)0 
287,975 
205,846 
1,258,217 

325 

275 

71,000 

49,300 

26,789 

5,885 

6,485 

13,725 

1,780 

51,465 

2,184 

21,068 

27,986 

594,584 

412,682 

248,612 

365,855 

255,285 

251,700 

207,076 

1,809,682 

93,728 

492,338 

851,889 

2,005,776 

2,527,292 

461,894 

392,480 

874,295 

492,482 

8,512 

6,507 

88,615 

523,837 

387,876 

2,361,199 

2,938,662 

610,118 

524,582 

688,464 

757,610 

4,157 

7,988 

485 

88,038 

612,846 

408,219 

2,874,265 

8,431,083 

700,139 

694,203 

731,605 

921,785 

4,230 

9,723 

4 

Totals . 

3,4.57,484 ! 

1 

226,979 

3,684,463 

7,206,043 

8,788,488 

10,376,786 


1 The ialt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 

2 By Federal Act passed during the session of 1912, the boundaries of the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba were extended at the expense of the North-West Terri- 
tories. Ontario was enlarged by 146,400 square miles, Quebec by 351,780, and Manitoba 
by 178,100. 

8 As amended by the Labrador Boundary Award. 

• Distributed according to naval station or home residence. 


Of the total population in 1931, 8,069,261 were Canadian born, 1,184,830 
other British born, and 1,122,695 foreign born, 844,574 of the latter being 
U.S. born. 

In 1931, figures for the population, according to origin, were; — 


Origin 



1931 

Origin 

1931 

British 

English . 



2,741,419 

Russian .... 
Austrian .... 

88,148 

48,639 

Scottish . 



1,840,850 

Bulgarian and Roumanian . 

32,216 

Irish 



1,230,808 

Chinese .... 

46,519 

Other 



62,494 

Finnish .... 

43,886 

40,582 

30,401 

Totals, British 



6,881,071 

Hungarian .... 
Czech (Bohemian and Mo- 

French 



2,927,990 

ravian) .... 

Belgian .... 

27,685 

German 



478,644 

Japanese .... 

28,842 

Scandinavian > 



228,049 

Negro .... 

19,456 

Ukranian . 



226,118 

Yugoslavio 

16,174 

Hebrew 



150,726 

Greek .... 

9,444 

Dutch . 



148,862 

Various .... 

27,476 

Polish-. 



145,503 

128,890 

98,178 

Unspecified 

8,898 

Indian and Eskimo 
Italian 



Grand totals 

10,376,786 


* Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish which were, respectively, 
S4,U8, 19,882, 98,243 and 81,306. 

Population of the principal cities and towns according to the final 
returns of the 1931 Dominion Census : — 
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Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Montreal . 

818,577 

London . 

71,148 

Toronto . 

631,207 

Windsor, Ont, . 

63,108 

Vancouver 

248,693 

Verdun, P.Q. . 

60,746 

Winni[)6g 

218,785 

Halifax . 

59,275 

Hamilton 

155,547 

Regina 

63,209 

Quebec . 

130,694 

Saint John, N.B. 

47,514 

Ottawa . 

126,872 

Saskatoon 

43,291 

Calgary . 

Edmonton 

83,761 

79,197 

Victoria . 

39,082 


‘Greater’ Montreal had 1,000,157 population, ‘ Greater ’ Toronto 808,864, 
‘ Greater’ Vancouver 308,340, and ‘Greater’ Winnipeg 280,202 in 1931. 

The total ‘urban ’ population of Canada in 1931 was given as 5,572,058, 
against 4,352,122 in 1921. 

While the registration of births, marriages and deaths is under pro- 
vincial control, the statistics for the nine provinces are now by arrangement 
compiled on a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The following table gives the provisional results for 1932 



Living Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Provlnoo 


Rate per 


Rate per 


Rate per 


Number 

1,000 

Number 

1,000 

Number 

1,000 



population 


! population 


population 

Prince Edward Island 

2,027 

23 0 

450 

5-2 

1,051 

11-0 

Nova Scotia 

11,5S4 

22 0 

3,195 

6'2 

6,131 

12-0 

New Brunswick 

10,810 

26*4 

2,880 

5-8 

4,564 

11*1 

Quebec 

82,216 

28-3 

15,117 

i 5-2 

83,088 

11-4 

Ontario 

06,733 

19-3 

22,224 

6-4 

86,462 

10-6 

Manitoba . 

14,124 

I 200 ' 

4,720 

1 0-7 ' 

6,341 

7*6 

Saskatchewan , 

20,709 

: 21-4 

5,772 

6'9 1 

6,036 

6-2 

Alberta 

10,089 

22 0 

6,043 

6-8 1 

6,886 

7-3 

British Columbia 

10,151 

14-4 

3,508 

i ! 

6,141 

8‘7 

Total 

; 235,143 

22-4 

62,514 

i 6-0 i 

104,190 

9-9 


Immigrant arrivals in Canada during 4 years : — 



Number of Immigrants arrived in the Yeara 
ended March 81 


1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

1982-88 

English and Welsh 

85,288 

15,479 

4,454 

2,010 

Irish 

10,159 

4,283 

791 

828 

Scottish 

18,640 

7,872 

1,848 

764 

ToUl British .... 

64,082 

27,584 

7,088 

8,097 

The United States 

80,727 

24,280 

14,297 

13,196 

Austrian 

487 

116 

— 

— 

German 

14,281 

7,724 

727 

518 

Norwegian and Swedish 

5,174 

1,470 

149 

61 

French and Belgians . 

1,393 

602 

134 

125 

Italians 

1,277 

1,007 

414 

265 

Jews 

8,644 

2,908 

202 

846 

Russians and Finlanders 

6,880 

8,176 

166 

92 

Other Nationalities 

87,043 

19,850 

2,575 

2,092 

Total 

168,288 

88,223 

25,752 

19,782 
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Eeliffion. 


The number of members of each religious creed was as follows in 1931:— 


Homan Catholics 

United Church 

Anglicans 

Presbyterians 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


4,098,734 

2,017,376 

1,636,615 

870,728 

443,341 

394,194 


Greek Catholics 
Jews 

Greek Orthodox 
Miscellaneous creeds ^ 
Not given 

Total 


. 186,654 

. 155,614 

. 102,389 

. 456,100 

. 16,042 

10,376,786 


1 Including Pagans. 


The numbers of the leading denominations in the provinces, 1931 ; — 


Province 

Roman 

Catholic 

United 

Church 

Anglican 

Presby- 

terian 

Baptist 

Prince Edward Island . 

39,105 

21,979 

5,074 

14,813 

5,066 

Nova Scotia 

162,764 

110,648 

88,738 

48,960 

82,098 

New Brunswick . 

188,098 

61,176 

48,931 

16,260 

83,853 

Quebec 

2,463,160 

88,253 

149,843 

69,532 

10,970 

Ontario 

744,740 

973,768 

764,130 

450,664 

171,306 

Manitoba . 

189,693 

170,240 

128,885 

126,837 

56,720 

13,483 

Saskatchewan 

233,979 

243,399 

67,954 

22,613 

Alberta 

168,408 

176,816 

112,979 

72,069 

30,496 

British Columbia 

90,852 

164,750 

205,047 

84,183 

23,395 

Yukon 

667 

352 

2,299 

432 

44 

N. W. Territories 

3,932 

94 

3,352 

m 

18 


Education. 

By the British North America Act the Provincial Governments have 
control in educational matters. In all provinces except Quebec the number 
of private schools is small, so that elementary and secondary education in 
Canada is almost entirely State-controlled. In Quebec primary education is 
only partly State- controlled. Roman Catholic secondary education is given 
by independent institutions, mainly consisting of State -subsidised classical 
colleges for boys and convents for girls. Except for a few independent 
schools, Protestant education, primary and secondary, is State-controlled. 
Primary schools — i. e, elementary schools, and in all provinces, except 
Ontario, continuation schools other than regular secondary schools — are free, 
and the same is true of secondary education in most provinces. In Quebec 
(except in certain municipalities) a fee is collected for primary education for 
every child of school age without reference to school attendance. In the same 

f rovince Catholic and Protestant schools are under one Department of Public 
nstruction and are supported by a common system of taxation, but are 
administered independently. In Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan minority 
elementary schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, are called Separate 
Schools, and are under the same provincial administration as majority 
schools. Secondary education in these three provinces is non- sectarian. 

There are 6 State-controlled universities in Canada, and 17 independent 
of provincial control, making 23 in all. These, together with colleges of 
higher education, had an enrolment of 86,927 students in 1932, and employed 
6,777 professors, lecturers &o 
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Information respecting the State-controlled schools, exclusive of univer- 
sities, in all provinces and including all primary schools in Quebec : — 


Provinces 

Year Ended 

Schools 1 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

Ontario 

Dec. 31, 1930 
June 30, 1931 

Elein. \ 
Sec. / 

7,654 

20,732 

727,842 

Dollars 

61,975,091 

Quebec 

June 30, 1931 


8,1C2 

21,809 

604,152 

29,875,432 

Nova Scotia 

July 31, 1932 


1,761 

3,542 

110,041 

4,292,217 

New Brunswick . 

June 30, 1932 


2,492 

2,698 

87,971 

3,122,059 

Manitoba 

June 30, 19S2 


2,089 

4,425 

161,927 

8,529,774 

British Columbia 

June 30, 1932 


1,198 

3,959 

115,919 

9,311,169 

533,808 

P. E. Island 

June 30, 1932 


477 

.17,846 

638 

Alberta 

June 30, 1932 


3,682 

5,700 

167,675 

10,962,251 

Saskatchewan 

June 30, 1932 


4,979 

8,798 

229,193 

12,669,564 

ToUl . 



32,444 

89,569 

2,200,858 

141,270,855 


1 Where possible the number of school-houses is given, and elsewhere the number of 
school districts with schools in operation. 


The census of 1931 showed that almost 93 per cent, of the population in 
Canada over 5 years of age could read and write, as compared with about 
91 i)cr cent, in 1921, and 86 per cent, in 1901. These percentages would be 
higher if the aboriginal Indian population, numbering over 122,920 in 1931, 
and of whom about 110,000 live on the Indian Reserves were excluded. 
The Dominion Government provides a special school system for the Indian 
youth, of whom 17,163 were enrolled in its schools in 1932. 

In 1933 there were in Canada 1,666 periodical publications, classified as 
follows : Dailies, 112 ; tri-weeklies, 7 ; weeklies, 984 ; semi-weeklies, 20 ; 
bi-weeklies, 17 ; bi-monthlies, 10 ; quarterlies, 38 ; monthlies, 418 ; semi- 
monthlies, 33 ; miscellaneous, 27. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with powers as provided in the 
Imperial ‘Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.’ There is a Superior 
Court in each province ; county courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the judges in these courts being appointed by the Governor- 
General. Police magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

For the year ended September 30, 1932, total convictions for indictable 
offences were 31,387 ; total convictions for all offences amounted to 329,296. 


Finance. 


The following relates to the Consolidated Fund, i. e. general Revenue 
and Expenditure 


Tears ended March 81 ! 

Net revenue : 

1 

Expenditure 

1 

i 

Dollars j 

Dollars 

1928-29 ! 

465,463,874 

850,952,924 
i 857,779,794 

1929-80 

441,411,806 

1980-81 

349,687,299 

889,658,289 

1981-82 

329,709,066 

875,403,844 

1982-38 

806,630,990 

868,628,270 


L 2 
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Consolidated Fund 

revenue, 1932- 

33;— 


1032-88 

Dollars 

1932-83 

Dollars 

Customs .... 
Excise .... 
Public works (including 
canals) .... 
Post office 

70,072,982 

87,888,858 

1,043,849 

30,928,817 

War Tax Revenue . 
Various .... 

146,412,012 

20,846,022 

Total 

806,686,990 


Detailed eetimates of the expenditure for the year ended March 31, 1933 : — 


Services 

Dollars 

Services 

Dollars 

Public Debt, including 


Royal Canadian Mounted 


Sinking Funds 

142,278,444 

Police .... 

5,615,596 

Charges of Management . 

909,081 

Government of the North- 

Civil Government 

10,101,688 

west Territories 

417,425 

Administration of Justice, 

2,206,8t0 

Government of the Yukon 

Penitentiaries 

2,941,400 

Territory . , . , 

115,000 

Legislation .... 

2,214,210 

Dominion Lands and Parks 

1,696,775 

Agriculture 

7,356,912 

Pensions and National 


Immigration and Coloniza- 

Health .... 

11,257,500 

tion 

1,436,000 

External Affairs . 

700,382 

Soldier Land Settlement . 

1,178,000 

Miscellaneous 

8,224,739 

Pensions .... 

47,092,821 

National Revenue 

10,404,994 

Superannuation . 

1,072,800 

Railways and Canals — 

National Defence 

11,307,659 

chargeable to Collection 


Aviation .... 

1,600,000 

of Revenue 

2,738,720 

Railways and Canals— 
chargeable to Income . 

828,030 

Public Works— chargeable 
to Collection of Revenue 

711,500 

Public Works— chargeable 

Post Office .... 

80,619,876 

to Income 

11,991,482 

Trade and Commerce . 

4,997,340 

Mail Subsidies and Steam- 
ship Subventions . 

2,172,930 

Total Consolidated Fund 

351,416,188 

Ocean and River Service . 
Lighthouse and Coast Ser- 
vice 

3,020,750 

2,-141,520 

Railways and Canals— 
Capital .... 

2,959,600 

Scientific Institutions 

742,630 

Public Works— Capital 

350,000 

Steamboat Inspection 

136,808 

Public Works— Capital — 

Fisheries .... 

1.846,000 

Marine Department 

3,856,350 

Subsidies to Provinces 
Mines andQeologicalSurvey 

13,636,177 

489,000 

Total Capital 

7,165,850 

Labour .... 

Public Printing and Sta- 

816,500 

ToUl .... 

858,681,988 

tionery .... 

147,000 

Adjustment of War Claims 

74,500 

Indians .... 

4,407,850 

Grand Total 

868,656,488 


On March 31, 1933, the net debt was 2,696,480,826 dollars. 

Foreign Debts: The amount of Greek debt to Canada outstanding is 
6,626,000 dollars ; the original Rumanian debt has been funded and with 
interest aggregates 23,969,720 dollars. 

Provincial Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.* 


Province j 

Year Ended 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



Dollars j 

Dollars 

Alberta 

Mar. 31, 1932 

13,492,430 

18,646,481 

British Columbia , . 

Mar. 31, 1932 

21,982,583 

27,472,008 

Manitoba , , . . 

Apr 80, 1932 

11,869,028 

14,689,093 

New Brunswick . . 

Oct. 81. 1932 

5,795,630 

6,360,893 

Nova Scotia ... 

Sept. 30, 1932 

8,100,988 

7,858,239 

Ontario 

Oct. 81, 1982 

64,176,238 

62,173,087 

Quebec 

J line 30, 1932 

86,941,020 

87,526,729 

Prince Edward Island 

Dec. 81, 1932 

1.200,020 

1,277,401 

Saskatchewan . . . 

Apr. 80, 1982 

11,902,647 

17,722,986 

Total .... 

- 

166,766,686 

183,724,867 


1 Figures subject to revision. 
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Befenoe. 

‘ The National Defence Act, 1922,’ which came into force January 1, 1923, 
provides for a Department of National Defence presided over by the Minister 
of National Defence, 

Militia . — Canada is organised in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active ia 
sub-divided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent force 
consists of 14 units of all arms of the service, with an authorised establish- 
ment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength is about 3,600, The non- 
permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, artillery, engineers, machine 
gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. The total establishment of the 
Canadian non-permanent militia totals 9,029 officers and 125,722 other 
ranks, organised as follows : — 



Regi- 

ments 

Batteries 

Medium 
Field 1 and 
Heavy 

Bat- 

talioDH 

Com- 

panies 

Troop* 

Units or 
Detach- 
ments 

Cavalry .... 

35 




— 




Artillery .... 

— 

69 

25 

— 

— 

— 

5* 

Infantry Machine Gan Corps 

— 

—• 

— 

128 

— 


— 

Engineers . 

— 

— 

— 

15 

! 17 i 

7 1 

— 

Signals 

— 

— 


— 

32 

7 

— 

Medical Corps 


— 



1 -- 

— 

51 

Army Service Corps , 

— 




48 


— 

Officers Training Corps 





i — 


21 

Other administrative 8©rvice6| 

— 

— 

— 


i ”■ 


46 

Total .... 

35 

i 69 

1 

25 

138 

1 97 

i 

1 14 ' 

1 

1J8 


^ Anti-Aircraft Sections, 


The reserve militia consists of such units as are named by the Governor 
in Council and of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 60, 
with certain eieraptions. 

The reserve of the active militia consists of (1) reserve units of city and 
rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of officers. 

The above organisations are supplemented by numerous cadet corps and 
rifle associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontario, pro- 
vides both a military and a general education for about 200 cadets. The 
course extends over four years. Eiach year there are available for graduates a 
number of commissions in the Canadian Permanent Force and the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, also in the British Army and the Royal Air Force. 
R.M*C. graduates are given one year’s senioritv in the British or Indian 
armies because their course ia longer than that given at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst. 

The estimated expenditure for the militia for the year ending March 31, 
1934, is 9,431,928 dollars. 

Navy , — The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. Its authorized 
complements arej 104 officers and 792 men of the permanent force (Royal 
Canadian Navy), 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve ; and 70 officers and 930 men of the Royal Canadian Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. The vessels at present maintained in commission are the 
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destroyers Champlain and Saguenay and the mine-sweepers Festuhert and 
Ypres (paid off), based on Halifax, N.S. ; the destroyers Vancouver and 
Skeena and mine-sweeper ArmentUres^ based on Esquimalt, B.C. There 
are several small craft, some armed, used for fisheries protection and patrol 
duty on the eastern and western coasts and on the Great Lakes, but these 
are attached to the Department of Marine and Fisheries or to the Customs 
Department, and do not normally form part of the naval forces. H.M.C. 
dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt, having been taken over from the 
Imperial Government in 1910. Naval depots are maintained at both bases, 
and are used as training headquarters for the personnel of the R.C.N., 
R.O.N.R., andR.C.N.V.R. 

The appropriations for naval services for 1932-33 amounted to 2,402,000 
dollars. The estimated expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1934, is 
2,222,000 dollars. 

AeroTiautics.^^Tha direction and control of aeronautics in Canada, both 
civil and military, come under the jurisdiction of the Department of National 
Defence. The powers, duties and functions involved are exercised under the 
direction of the Minister by the Royal Canadian Air Force and the Branch 
of the Controller of Civil Aviation. 

The present strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force is 106 officers and 
585 airmen. Its functions are : (a) to form the nucleus of the Air Defences 
of Canada ; (6) the training of the Non-Permanent Active Air Force ; and 
(c) the conduct of Civil Government Air Operations. 

The Permanent Active Air Force has its headquarters at Ottawa with 
five stations at Ottawa, Camp Borden, Trenton, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

The Non-Permanent Active Air Force is in process of organization, four 
units and formations being authorized. 

The Controller of Civil Aviation is responsible for the administration of 
the Air Regulations and Airways, and the supervision of flying clubs. On 
August 1, 1933, there were in force 340 private and 402 commercial pilot's 
licences, and 381 air engineer’s liceuces and 47 private and 284 commercial 
aircraft were registered, 102 air harbours were licensed and 23 light aeroplane 
clubs established. 

Eoyal Canadian Mounted Police. — The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is a Constabulary maintained by the Dominion Government. It was 
organized in 1873, and was then known as the North-West Mounted Police ; 
in 1904, its name was changed to the Royal North-West Mounted Police, 
and in 1920, to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. From a Force of 
300 men in 1878, it has grown to one of 2,500 at the present time. The 
Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in Canada. 
It is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and order in 
the Yukon Tenitory, the Arctic regions, the unorganized North-West 
Territories, and a variety of services for the Federal Government in all 
Provinces of the Dominion, and a large number of the Federal Departments 
utilize its services in investigations and in administrative work. Under 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, ^ny Province may enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Government for the services of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to enforce Provincial Laws upon payment for its 
services, and at the present time such agreements are in force with the 
Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The Force is divided into 15 divisions of varying strength distributed 
oyer the entire country. The term of engagement i.s 6 years for recruits 
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with re-enlistraent for 1 year or 3 years. The officers are commissioned by 
the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. The course of 
training is six months, and consists of drill, both mounted and on foot, 
physical training, including instruction in wrestling and boxing and detailed 
lectures on police duties. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and 
where practical, an annual Refresher Course of training is given. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Though the manufacturing industries now predominate, 
Canada is largely agricultural, and among her natural resources arable 
lands stand unrivalled. Present information permits only a rough estimate 
of their actual extent, but it is believed that about 361 million acres are 
physically suitable for agriculture. Of this area 85 million acres is now 
under forest, and 186 million acres, or about one-half, has been alienated. 
Grain growing, dairy farming, fruit farming, ranching and fur farming 
are all carried on successfully. The following table shows the estimated 
agricultural wealth and production for 1932 : — 


Values in dollars 


Production in dollars 


Land .... 1,948,070,000 

Buildings . . . 1,842,924,000 

Implements and Machinery 650,604,000 
Livestock . . . 875,722 000 

Poultry . . . 84,138,000 

Animals on fur farms . 6,514,000 

Production of the year 711,898,000 


Total . . . 5,069,930,000 


Field crops . . 416,587,000 

Farm Animals . . 09,033,000 

Dairy Products . . 131,628,000 

Poultry and eggs . . 48,824,000 

Fruits and vegetables . 30,245,000 

Miscellaneous . . 15,586,000 


ToUl .... 711,898,000 


Number of occupied farms, according to the census of 1931, wns 728,623. 

Field Crops . — In 1932, 59,633,600 acres were under field crops, those 
most widely cultivated being wheat, oats, hay and clover, barley and rye. 
The following are the revised estimates of January, 1933, for acreage and 
yield of grain crops for the year 1932 : — 


Provinces 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

lOOO 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

23.300 
3,300 

11.300 
52,000 

636,000 

2,661,000 

16,643,000 

8,201,000 

61,200 

431 

71 

200 

962 

17,052 

42,400 

202,000 

164,000 

1,408 

149,600 

85,100 

216,500 

1,785,500 

2,338,000 

1,403,600 

4,364,700 

2,704,800 

90,800 

5, OSS 
3,013 
6,776 
61,024 
75,517 
30,820 
107,400 
101,500 
4,422 

4,000 

7,900 

12,000 

114.800 
456,000 

1,128,800 

1,829,500 

701.800 
9,800 

101 

229 

832 

2,938 

13,771 

20,014 

28,400 

19,700 

288 

Total Canada 

27,182,100 

428,614 

13,148,400 

391,561 

3,757,600 

80,773 


The total value of field crops for 1933 was estimated at 421,937,000 
dollars and for 1932, 416,686,900 dollars. 

The estimated yield in 1983 of wheat is 269,729,000 bushels, of oats, 
307,478,000 bushels, and of barley, 63,369,000 bushels. 
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Provinces 

Rye 

Fla* Seed 

Mixed Grains 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 


_ 

_ 

_ 

23,800 

821 

Nova Scotia 


— 

— 

— 

4,800 

171 

New Brunswick. 


— 


— 

4,800 

130 

Quebec 

6,200 

98 

1,400 

14 

99,000 

3,010 

Ontario 

57,600 

1,024 

6,300 

62 

086,000 

83,327 

Manitoba . 

40,600 

560 

49,800 

240 

17,000 

376 

Saskatchewan . 

482,500 

5,190 

881,200 

1,980 

20,800 1 

849 

Alberta 

183,100 

1 1,988 

16,200 i 

147 

25,300 

781 

British Columbia | 

3,900 

78 

800 1 

3 

8,000 

121 

Total Canada 

773,800 j 

8,938 i 

1 1 

453,700 i 

1 

2,446 

1,184,000 

89,036 


Provinces 

1 Other Grains ‘ 

Potatoes 

Roots • 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Cwt. 

Acres 

8,900 ; 2,670 

9,600 2,675 

10.300 2,676 

33.300 i 8,778 

100,000 19,800 

4,400 448 

2,100 ‘ 151 

1,800 207 

4,500 ’ 1,062 

Pr. Ed. Island , 
Nova Scotia 

New Bmnswlch 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

Total Canada 

2,000 

4,100 

42,100 

138,400 

818,500 

7,700 

600 

900 

3,900 

71 

09 

863 

3,150 

6,642 

114 

6 

12 

108 

87,500 
20,600 
48,200 
182,500 
156,000 
82,400 i 

44.000 j 

81.000 
19,300 

8,188 

2,122 

8,856 

11,475 

9,616 

1,912 

2,948 

2,102 

2,297 

619,800 

11,082 

621,500 1 89,416 

174,800 ' 87,766 


» Including pulses. • Exclusive of 45,000 acres and 460,000 tons of sugar beets. 



Hay and Clover * 

Fodder Corn 

Provinces 

Acres 

1000 

Tons 

Acres 

1000 

Tons 

Prince Edward Island 

226,800 

817 

300 

2 

Nova Scotia .... 

400,200 

720 

500 

4 

New Brunswick .... 

561,200 

881 

600 

8 

Quebec 

8,455,100 

4,837 

51,000 

497 

Ontario 

8,194,000 

5,270 

285,000 

2,200 

Manitoba 

448,000 

683 

13,400 

67 

Saskatchewan .... 

150,000 

219 

6,100 i 

15 

Alberta ..... 

181,800 

356 

4,500 

26 

British Columbia 

146,600 

270 

4,200 j 

68 

Total Canada 

8,811,000 

18,559 

865,600 

2,867 


> Exclusive of 666,100 acres and 1,768,600 tons of alfalfa and 1,899,600 acres and 
8,842,000 tons of grain hay. 


Li/ot*8tock » — In parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta stock-raising is still 
carried^ on as a primary industry, but the live-stock production of the 
Donoinion at large is mainly a subsidiary of mixed farming. The following 
table shows the numbers of lire stock by proviuces in 1932 (June)i — 
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Provinces 

Horses 

Milch 

Cows 

Other 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Poultry 

Pr. Ed. Island . . 

29,860 

44,900 

67,900 

68,000 

41,600 

885,200 

Nova Scotia . . . 

42,720 

112,800 

126,900 

155,700 

68,400 

1,239,500 

New Brunswick . 

52,930 

109,800 

111,700 

131,000 

96,800 

1,470,000 

Quebec .... 

207,410 

032,800 

944,100 

751,400 

067,300 

8,445,100 

Ontario .... 

1 578,000 

1,176,000 

1,354,000 

1,044,000 

1,875,000 

22,929,000 

Manitoixa .... 

341,600 

257,000 

477,600 , 

199,100 

337,900 

5,616,700 

Saskatchewan . . 

903,000 

453,600 

874,000 

813,700 

898,000 

11,603,200 

Alberta .... 

726,010 

424,000 

799,000 

833,700 

1,118,000 

8,454,200 

British Columbia . 

67,700 

115,200 

141,800 

151,900 

51,700 

8,487,200 

Total Canada 

3,088,630 

8,624,600 

4,886,500 

3,044,500 

4,639,100 

64,080,200 


In 1933, the total number of horses was 2,984,000. 


Dairying, — The dairying industry of the Dominion is carried on most 
extensively in Ontario and Quebec, although tliere are dairy factories in all 
of the provinces. The total number of creameries in Canada in 1932 was 
1,219 ; of cheese factories, 1, 172 ; of combined butter and cheese factories, 317 ; 
of condenseries, 26 ; and the total value of all products of dairy factories, 
86,300,474 dollars. Creamery butter produced in 1932 was 213,739,000 lb. 
and factory cheese, 120,312,000 Ib. 

FruiX Farming . — The value of fruit production by provinces in 1932 
was (in dollars): British Columbia, 4,617,657; Ontario, 3,337,100 ; Nova 
Scotia, 1,470,500 ; Quebec, 630,260; and New Brunswick, 165,200; total, 
10,222,707 dollars. The production of apples in 1932 was (in barrels); 
Nova Scotia, 750,000; Ontario, 575,000; British Columbia, 1,243,466 ; 
Quebec, 179,000 ; New Brunswick, 42,000 ; total, 2,789,477 (total 1931, 
3,731,960 barrels). The commercial crop of apples in 1932 was estimated at 
2,789,477 barrels, valued at 5,518,619 dollars. 

Miscellaneous. — The wool-clip of Canada for 1932 was estimated at 

20. 61 8. 000 lbs. , val ued at 1 , 093, 800 dollars. The production in 1 93 2 of tobacco, 
which is practically confined to Ontario and Quebec, was estimated at 

54.094.000 lbs. from 64,138 acres. The total production of eggs (for 1932), 
277,604,216 dozens, valued at 36,686,416 dollars, and the 1932 value of 
maple products 2,746,767 dollars. 

Forestry. — The total area of land covered by forests is officially estimated 
at 1,153,000 square miles. Of this 791,670 square miles are productive and 
accessible. About a third of this area bears timber of merchantable size. 

The Crown forests belong to the Provincial Governments, those of 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Railway Belt and l^eace River 
Block of Ikitish Columbia having been transferred in 1930 to the provinces 
concerned by the Dominion Government. 

Fisheries.^ln the calendar year 1932 the capital invested in vessels, 
gear, canneries, &o. (including working capital and stocks on hand) was 
41,363,909 dollars. The total value of the produce of the fisheries of Canada 
in 1932 was 25,967,109 dollars. The principal kinds of fish marketed in 
1932 were : salmon, 8,037,904 dollars; halibut, 1,227,680 dollars ; lobsters, 
4,746,311 dollars; codfish, 2,198,621 dollars; herrings, 1,271,363 dollars; 
haddock, 1,114,802 dollars; sardines, 426,914 dollars ; whitefish, 1,193,634 
dollars ; trout, 666,328 dollars ; pickerel, 707,967 dollars ; pilchards, 
383,920 dollars; smelts, 687,242 dollars. Tlio exports in calendar year 
1982 were valued at 18,762,107 dollars (dry-salted codfish, 1,604,378 dollars ; 
canned lobsters, 2,469,650 dollars ; fresh lobsters, 1,864,392 dollars : canned 
salmon, 4,467,696 dollars).* The number of persons employed in 1932 was 
73,025, including fishermen and those employed in canning and curing 
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establishments. The number of factories and canneries in operation in 1932 
was 629. 

Mining . — Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, and Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. The total value 
of the mineral produce in 1932 was 182,320,150 dollars, and in 1933 was 
estimated at 198,253,000 dollars. The principal metals and minerals 
produced in 1933 were as follows : — 




1933 

Product 



- — ■ 



Quantity 

Value 1 

Metallics— 



Dollars 

Gold (valued at standard rate; 

fine oz. 

2,945,070 

60,880,103 

Silver 

fine oz. 

15,860,764 

5,774,000 

Nickel 

. lbs. 

84,586,300 

20,786,000 

Copper 

. lbs. 

300,978,528 

21,646,000 

Lead 

. lbs. 

269,040,791 

6,450,000 

Zinc 

. lbs. 

199,691,000 

6,412,000 

Other Metals . - 


— 

2,484,000 

Total 



124,382,000 

Coal and other Non-Metals— 




Coal . . . 

. tons 

11,735,827 

35,512.000 

Asbestos 

. tons 

148,752 

4,977,000 

Natural gas m. cu. ft. 

22,918,600 

8,731,000 

Gypsum 

. tons 

415,889 

1,002,000 

Petroleum, ciude 

brls. 

1,126,100 

3,070,000 

Quartz 

. tons 

362,872 

233,000 

Salt 

. tons 

281,760 

2,027,000 

Other Non-Metallicb 



1,661,000 

Total 


_ 

57,213,000 

Clay Products and other Structural Materials— 




Cement 

brls. 

2,982,722 

4,552,000 

Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, pottery, «tc.) 


— 

2.286,000 

Lime . . . . • 

tons 

842,621 

2,570,000 

Stone, sand and gravel 

tons 

— 

7,300,000 

Total 


- 

16,658,000 

Grand Total 

: 

198,253,000 


1 Gold is valued at 20*671834 dollars per fine oz. The motals copper, lead, and silver 
are, for statistical and comparative purposes, valued at the final average value of the 
refined metal. Pig-iron is valued at the furnace. Non-metallic products are valued at the 
mine or point of shipment, and structural material and clay products at the point of 
shipment. 

The estimated exchange equalisation on gold produced in 1933 was 
23,378,000 dollars. 

Production of pig-iron in 1932 was 144,130 tons, and steel, 339,346. 

The following table shows the value of the mineral production of 
Canada in 1931 and 1932, by Provinces: — 


Provinces 

1931 

1932 

Provinces 

1931 

1982 

Ontario . 

Quebec . 

British Columbia . 
Alberta . 

Nova Scotia . 
Manitoba . 

Dollars 
96,118,235 
36,696,568 
85,887,766 
9R >>80 797 

Dollars 

79,239,678 

24,869,246 

26,855,997 

21,168,727 

16,284,882 

8,695,961 

New Brunswick . 
Yukon Territory . 
Saskatchewan . 

Dollars 

2,176,910 

2,145,847 

1,981,880 

Dollars 

2,243,879 

1,891,718 

1,625,167 

21,080,740 

9,965,854 

Total . 

228,029,018 

182,820,150 
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Manufactures , — The following table shows the number of establishments, 
the capital, the number of employees, and the amount of their salaries and 
wages, the cost of materials, and the value of products in 1931, in various 
groups of industries : — 


Group of 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Capital 

Employeeg 

Cost of 

Gross 
Value of 
Products 

Industries 

Number 

Salaries and 
Wages 

Materials 

Vegetable pro- 

ducts .... 

5,283 

Dollars 

545,387,574 

77,706 

Dollars 

79,022,515 

Dollars 

260,604,662 

Dollars • 

535,079,468 

Animal products . 

4,480 

217,441,415 

51,297 

51,270,503 

214,743,508 

320,803,456 

Textiles and Tex- 
tile products 

1,955 

352,344,073 

105,473 

92,504,088 

153,191,375 

317,158,670 

Wood and Paper 
products . . . 

7,70V 

1,053,004,435 

121,672 

140,349,106 

192,879,915 

484,237,980 

Iron and its pro- 
ducts .... 

1,243 

670,270,362 

90,927 

120,759,931 

170,764,686 

874,725,008 

Non-ferrous me- 
tal products 

455 

818,396,083 

34,414 

40,111,373 

95,342,788 

211,802,412 

Non -metallic 
mineral pro- 

ducts .... 

1,272 

328,873,782 

24,895 

32,219,282 

78,945,760 

181,431,906 

Chemicals & chem- 
ical products . 

C‘21 

103,863,072 

15,207 

20 867,948 

40,756,550 

105,501,0a5 

Miscellaneous in- 
dustries . . . 

404 

75,082,761 

1 

12,821 ' 

15,133,859 

17,160,801 

45,350,822 

Central Electric 
Stations . 

1,011 

1,229,988,961 

17,014 

26,300,956 

- 

122,310,730 

Totals . . 

24,501 

4,901,312,408 

557, 42r. 

024,545,501 

1,223,880,011 

2,698,461,862 


The Fur Trade.— In 1931-32 (year ended June 30), 4,415,715 pelts, valued 
at 10,166,225 dollars, were taken. Exports in 1931-32 were valued at 
11,495,086 dollars, imports at 2,709,285 dollars. Exports to the United 
States amounted to 3,908,773 dollars; to the United Kingdom, 6,316,629 
dollars. Fur auctions are now held on a large scale at Montreal and 
Winnipeg. The more important animals raised on fur farms are fox, 
muskrat, beaver, mink, racoon, marten, and fisher. The value of animals 
and pelts sold from the farms during the year 1931 was 3,663,460 dollars. 
There w^ere in 1931, 5,201 fox farms and 1,340 other fur farms in Canada. 

Water Power , — Canada is richly endowed with water power resources ; on 
January 1, 1933, the available horse-power was 20,347,400 ; on January 1, 
1934, turbine installation amounted to 7,332,070 horse-power. The Central 
Electric Station industry, of which about 95 p.c. of the total main plant is 
hydro equipment which generates 99 p.c. of the total electrical output, ranked 
fourth among the industries of Canada with a gross production of power 
valued at 122,310,730 dollars in 1931. The number of establishments was 
then 1,011 and the capital invested 1,229,988,951 dollars. 

Commerce. 

The customs tariff of Canada is protective, but there is a preferential tariflF in 
favour of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions, and of a number of 
the Crown Colonies. At the Imperial Economic Conference of 1932, held 
in Ottawa, the United Kingdom developed further the policy of preferential 
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taiifFs to the Dominions and on the part of the latter there was a general 
lowering of the existing tariffs against certain lines of United Kingdom 
manufactures. The Conference provided an opportunity for the revision of 
the trade agreements recently made with Australia and New Zealand, as 
well as the conclusion of one with the Union of South Africa, 

Exports and imports entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(merchandise only) 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Total 

Exports 

Imports for 
Home 

Consumption 

; Year ended 
, March 31 

Total 

Exports 

Imports for 
Home 

Consumption 

1927-28 1 

1938-29 
1929-30 1 

Dollars 
1,260,598,034 1 
1,388,896,075 
1.144,988,070 | 

Dollars 
1,108.956,466 
t 1,265,670,091 
1,248,273,582 

1980-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

Dollars 
817,028,048 
587,505,517 
480,713,797 * 

Dollars 

906,612,605 

578,503.904 

406,298,744* 


* 1988 trade figures are subject to minor correction. 


Commerce by principal countries : — 


Exports, Domestic 
and Foreign, to 

1931-32 

1932-83 

Imports entered for 
Consumidion, from 

1981-82 

1932-33 


1,000 Dols. 

1,000 Dols. 


1,000 Dols, 

1,000 Dols. 

United Kingdom 

174,963 

185,183 

United States 

351,687 

232,584 

United States . 

244,851 

148,580 

United Kingdom . 

106,872 

86,881 

Ketherlanda 

13,559 

16,517 

Germany 

11,658 

9,089 

Belgium . 

14,180 

14,532 

Prance . 

13,670 

7,718 

Prance 

18,051 

12,782 

Australia 

5,097 

5,903 

Japan 

16,577 

10,836 

BrltishSoutli Africa 

4,828 

4,907 

Germany . 

10,516 

8,188 

British India 

5,100 

4,094 

China 

5,987 

7,699 

Japan 

5,990 

3,801 

St. Pierre and Mi- 


Netherlands . 

5,828 

8,716 

quelon , 

8,671 

7,621 

Belgium 

5,048 

8,643 

Australia . 

5,390 

7,319 

Colombia 

5,036 

8,866 

Newfoundland , 

6,901 

5,852 

Jamaica 

4,406 

8,104 

Italy .... 

4,268 

4,188 

Barbados 

2,673 

2,857 

British South Africa. 

8,402 

. 4,006 

Italy 

4,193 

2,806 

Norway 

3,328 

8,701 

Peru 

8,616 

2,674 

New Zealand . 

3,729 

.3,611 

Trinibad and Tobago 

3,125 

2,428 

Denmark . 

3,876 

2.695 

Switzerland . 

8,688 

2,400 

Sweden 

2,388 

2,654 

British Guiana 

4,542 

2,800 

Argentina . 

4,840 

2,510 

Fiji . . . 

2,606 

2.218 

Spain .... 

566 

2,482 

Czecho-Slovakla . 

2,760 

1,769 

Jamaica . 

2,704 

2,449 

China . 

3,726 

1,605 

British India 

3,048 

2,417 

Dutch West Indies 

1,500 

1 

1,558 

Irish Free State 

2,662 

2,249 

Other British West 

Russia fU.S.S.R) 

56 

1,777 

Indies 

1,561 

1,235 

Trinidad and Tobago 

2,177 

1,789 

Spain . 

1,477 

1,161 

Other British West 


Ceylon . 

1,574 

1,081 

Indies . 

2,442 

1,741 

New Zealand . 

1,080 

970 

Bermuda . 

1,997 

1.613 

Argentina 

2,608 

895 

Brazil 

981 

1,414 

Mexico . 

788 

881 

Mexico 

1,369 

1,816 

Venezenla 

829 

862 

Hong Kong 

1,436 

1,065 

British East Africa 

1,436 

725 

Barbados . 

1,121 

1,064 

Cuba 

981 

706 

French Oceania. 

784 

900 

Sweden . 

879 

704 

Portuguese Africa . 

1,068 

842 

Brazil . 

988 

591 

Cuba .... 

1,688 

880 

Newfoundland 

1,484 

546 

British Guiana . 

812 

880 

RU88ia(U.8.8.R.). 

18 

689 

Peru .... 

631 

729 

Hong Kong . 

661 

516 

British Honduras 

1,024 

675 

Norway . 

549 

458 

Hawaii 

202 

436 

Shafts Settlements 

270 

408 

British East Aftlca . 

872 

409 

551 

886 

Colombia . 

537 

890 

Dutch East Indies. 

841 

225 

Straits Settlements . 

840 

388 
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Leading imports into Canada in fiscal year 1931-82 



Imports for Consumption under 

Total 

Article 

General 

Tariff 

Preferen- 
tial Tariff 

Treaty 

Rates 

Free 

Grains, flours and kindred 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

products 

2,255,603 

313,541 

227,685 

4,788,909 

7,585,788 

Tea 

484,024 

5,293,916 

58,295 

1,289,079 

7,125,814 

Sugar, Molasses, Ac. . 

1,765,587 

19,073,344 

74,432 

1,494,717 

22,898,080 

Fruits 

18,401,193 

759,496 

613, .328 

7,702,220 

22,476,232 

Nuts 

2,882,928 

02,765 

1,145,086 

105,415 

3,646,143 

Meats 

868,136 

286,828 

638,347 

1,443 

1,689,749 

Spirits and wines, potable . 

19,844,466 

2,853,680 

3,231,814 

— 

25,929,880 

Tobacco and manufactures 

770,087 

— 

— 

8,861,465 

4,631,662 

Flax, hemp, Jute and manuf. 

1,108,544 

2,009,947 

714,701 

8,178,386 

7,671,678 

Wool, and manuf. of . 

1,482,941 

10,009,245 

2.087,376 

5,168,135 

19,697,697 

Cotton and manuf. ffotal). 
Cotton, raw, not further 

6,268,683 

5,641,245 

2,082,968 

9,949,170 

23,942,066 

manufactured than ginned 

— 

— 

— 

7,802.044 

7,802,044 

Silk, and manuf, . 

3,643,379 

263,719 

2,417,830 

6,579,584 

13,801,858 

12,968,962 

Iron, Steel, and manuf. 

74,326,962 

9,596,354 

1,086,537 

98,811,706 

Coal and coal products 

29,519,908 

328,918 

— 

9,471,088 

89,820,214 

Glass, and manuf. 

Paper, all kinds, not printed 

8,860,224 

628,884 

1,179,615 

007,117 

T.'l.SOS 

5,744,616 

6,384,188 

1,119,949 

418,892 

8,825,141 

Hides and skins, except fur 

— 

— 

— 

2,867,945 

2,877,945 

Leather, and manuf, . 

8,461,189 

1,182,072 

1,005,047 


6,198,308 

Purs, and manuf. 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals 
(including soap, paint and 

1,087,527 

85,509 

290,567 

8,706,415 

5,070,008 

explosives) 

13,650,141 

2,198,361 

1,849,860 

18,532,488 

80,731,345 

Books and printed matter . 

6,909,117 

1,379,682 

288,468 

5,032,108 

12,609,825 

Oils, vegetable, not for food 

630,059 

243,265 

119,824 

253,995 

5,837,548 

6,964,867 

Petroleum and its products 

14,246,326 

31,984 

25,588,088 

89,986,222 

WoodjTnfd. (including pulp) 
W ood , un mfd. an dpartlymfn . 
Non-ferrous metals and 

3,898,400 

279,087 

364,827 

275,622 

4.817,886 

896,930 

4,912 

288 

4,854,741 

5,755,866 

manufactures . 

22,421,136 

8,089,611 

701,554 

8,088,804 

34,301,105 


Value of the leading classes of exports (Canadian produce), in thousands 
of dollars : — 


Years ended March 31 i 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1983 

Agricultural products (except chemi- 
cals, fibres and wood) 

646,614 

384,636 

292,280 

204,898 

203,870 

Animals and their products (except 
chemicals and fibres) 

158,757 

183,009 

83,715 

68,790 

64,888 

Fibres, textiles and textile products , 

9,678 

9,066 

6,504 

5,612 

4,781 

Wood, wood products and paper , • 

288,622 

289,567 

230,604 

176,740 

120,887 

Iron and its products .... 

82,257 

78,690 

38,938 

15,463 

17,277 

Non-ferrous metals, and their products 

112,655 

154,319 

95,652 

69.078 

42.642 

Non-meta)lio minerals and their pro- 
ducts (except chemicals) . 

Chemical and allied products 

! 

27,402 

28,545 

1 21,108 

18,457 

9,216 

19,488 

22,468 

1 12,826 

10,685 

11,100 

AH other commodities . 

18,264 

20,058 

I 18,116 

18,867 

10,244 

Total Canadian produce (merchandise) 

1,368,587 

jl, 120, 268 

779,743 

576,344 

478,800 
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Principal exports (Canadian Produce) for year ended March 31, 1933’ : — 


Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Wheat .... 

Dollars | 

180,546,365 ! 

Copper ore and blister . 

Dollars 

1,776,531 

Newsprint paper 

74,136,863 i 

Vegetables 

2,686,698 

Wood pulp 

17,786,135 

Zinc 

3,494,765 

Pish 

16,658,723 

Silver .... 

4,416,571 

Wheat flour 

16,987,110 

Rubber tyres 

3,205,207 

Planks and boards . 

11,098,960 1 

Meats .... 

6,683,140 

Gold, raw .... 

3,797,351 

Oats 

4,300,692 

Copper bars, &c. 

10.118,191 

Asbestos, raw . 

2,970,062 

Furs, raw .... 

10,638,750 1 

Lead 

3,312,660 

Nickel .... 

7,464,500 
9,920,907 : 

Settlers' effects 

8,066,981 

Whiskey .... 

Machinery 

8,938,433 

Cheese .... 

8,758,415 

Motor cars 

5,795,531 

Barley .... 

4,293,341 ; 

Cattle .... 

2,874,785 

Pulpwood 

4,287,425 , 

Rubber footwear 

2,313,757 

Fruits (chiefly apples) 

8,670,256 : 

Stone and products . 

1,890,799 


The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 
year ended March 31, 1933, in thousands of dollars : — 


— 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Halifax 

Quebec 

St.John, 

N.B. 

1 Ottawa 

Van- 

couver 

Imports . 
Exports * 

105,277 1 
122,815 

87,988 

296 

1 

9,075 

27,210 

6,187 

7,319 

7,333 1 

24,238 

1 4,630 

30,681 

80,035 


> Subject to minor correction. 

• All export entries are delivered at the ‘frontier port of exit, and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outwards from Canada. 

Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, excluding bullion and 
specie, to, and imports for consumption from, Great Britain (Canadian 
returns). 



Exports 

Imports 


Exports 

Imports 

. 1929-80 
1930-31 

Dollars 

288,098,324 

220,687,304 

Dollars 

189,179,738 

149,497,392 

1931- 82 1 i 

1932- 33 

Dollars 

174,962,824 

186,183,197 

Dollars 

106,871,779 

86,381,056 


1 Provisional. 


The following figures are from the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


— 

1929 

1930 1 

1931 

1982 ; 

1983 » 

Inerts (consignments) into U.R. 

m>m Canada 

Bs^rts to Canada : 

British produce . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

46,410,075 

88,146,076 

32,840,526 

42,993,850 

1 

46,218,078 

35,007,878 

29,188,405 

20,650,612 

16,412,077 

9’?3,694 

1 17,510,869 

Foreign and Colonial produce 

2,502,700 

2,107,695 

1,600,432| 

1 1,111,722 

i 


• Provisional. 


The chief imports (consignments) into the United Kingdom from Canada 
in recent years were (British returns) : — 
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Articles imported. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Cheese .... 

3,413 

2,700 

2,322 

2,266 

Fish (not incl. Salmon) 

437 

519 

432 


Salmon, canned 

41G 

495 

822 

618 

Apples, raw 

1,771 

2,028 

1,581 

1,559 

Lard 

723 

472 

492 

227 

Milk, condensed 

68 

66 

63 

204 

Wheat .... 

14,162 

11,371 

7,689 

14,628 

Barley .... 

699 

112 

240 

708 

Oats 

385 

89 

326 

760 

Wheatnieal and flour . 

2,563 

2,725 

1.640 

1,850 

Bacon . . 

1,028 

489 

150 

625 

Hams 

539 

448 

298 

504 

Skins and furs (undressed) 

2,194 

1,582 

1,359 

2,081 

Pulp of wood 

168 

144 

169 

115 

Wood and timber (unmanf.) 

2,887 

2,082 

1,417 

1,679 

Leather .... 

219 

205 

319 

410 

Machinery .... 

475 

501 

572 

828 

Zino 

516 

682 

801 

658 

Lead (Pig) .... 

1,084 

799 

519 

678 

Rubber manufactures 

1,102 

1,172 

904 

437 

Motor Cars and Parts . 

1,449 

415 

221 

457 


The chief exports of British produce to Canada were : — 


Articles exported 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Spirits 

1,897 

1,444 

1,074 

.518 

Coal 

935 

1,310 

1,141 

1,998 

Vegetable oils 

426 

179 

186 

194 

Apparel (incl. hats and boots) 

1,846 

1,420 

766 

490 

Cotton yams .... 

275 

224 

186 

227 

Cotton manufactures . 

2,359 

1,698 

1,120 

1,065 

Earthenware and glassware . 

1,176 

999 

823 

699 

Leather and manufactures . 

403 

254 

179 

182 

Machinery .... 

1,562 

1,423 

1,148 

753 

Iron and steel, and manuf. . 

2,725 

2,261 

1,761 

1,649 

Artiflcial silk yarn, and manf. 

1,085 

911 

450 

336 

Linen manufactures 

1,052 

860 

565 

483 

Jute manufactures 

325 

181 

105 

98 

Wool tops .... 

815 

560 

490 

472 

Woollen and worsted yams . 

1,187 

1,077 

477 

486 

Woollen and worsted mfrs. 

4,2.58 

8,132 

1,490 

1,21 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The registered shipping on December 81, 1982, including vessels for inland 
navigation, totalled 8,896, with a total net tonnage of 1,476,128. The sea- 
going and coasting vessels that entered and cleared during the year ending 
March 81, 1938, were as follows : — 


Vessels 

1 Entered I 

Cleared 

Sea-going : 

No. 

Tons 1 

No. i 

Tons 

Canadian 

6,701 

4,282,278 

7,163 1 

4,758,925 

British 

8,198 

10,895,698 

8,125 j 

9,969,468 

Foreign 

7,879 

9,866,418 

7,862 

9,994,060 

Total 

17,778 

25,044,389 

18,150 

i 24,722,443 

Coasting : 

British and Canadian 

64,208 

41,368,469 

64,080 

1 

40,879.572 

Foreign 

667 

616,924 

658 

721,216 

Total 

64,875 

41,976,898 

64,688 

1 41,100,788 
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During the fiscal year 1932, the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian 
ports on inland waters between Canada and the United States were : 
Canadian, 15,059 of 15,875,124 tons; United States, 55,973 of 15,221,032 
tons. 

During the fiscal year 1932, 202 vessels, with a tonnage of 19,032 tons, 
were built in Canadian shipyards. 

Internal Communications. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 miles 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports may reach the Atlantic without 
breaking bulk. Up to March 31, 1932, 244,835,827 dollars had been spent 
on canals for construction and enlargement alone {capital expenditure). The 
heavy expenditures in recent years have been due to the construction of the 
Welland Ship Canal on which 125,980, 223 dollars had been spent to March 31, 
1932. The canal was opened on April 20, 1931. In 1932, 21,915 vessels, of 
17,987,048 tons, passed through the Canadian canals, carrying 17,960,650 
tons of freight, chiefly grain, lumber, iron ore and coal. 

On January 11, 1909, a treaty was signed at Washington between the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 
between Canada and the United States. The treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an international joint commission, consisting of 
three representatives appointed by the King on the recommendation of the 
Dominion, and three appointed by the President of the United States. 
This commission, subject to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in 
all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the boundary waters. 
Precedence is given by the treaty to uses of the waters in the following order, 
viz., (1) for domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) for navigation, (3) for power 
and irrigation. 

A treaty was consummated between the Canadian and United States 
Governments in July, 1932, directed towards the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. According to the agreement, Canada is to be credited 
with her expenditures on the Welland Ship canal. The treaty has yet to be 
ratified by the Canadian Parliament and the United States Senate. 

The total single track mileage of steam railways in Canada oD December 
81, 1932, was 42,437. The total mileage, including second track, yard 
track and sidings was 57,061. 

The lines built or acquired by the Canadian Government are now con- 
solidated in one system, known as the Canadian National Railways, covering 
about one-half of the single track mileage, including two transcontinental lines 
with termini in Canada at Saint John, Halifax, Vancouver and Prince Rupert, 
and the Grand Trunk with termini at Portland, Maine, U.S.A,, and Chicago. 

The mileage in private ownership is mainly that of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 16,670 in 1932. The main line of this road from Vancouver, B.C,, 
to Saint John, New Brunswick, is 3,367 miles. 

Statistics of the Canadian steam railways for 1932; passengers, 21 ‘1 
millions; freight, 67*7 million short tons; gross receipts, 293,390,415 
dollars ; net receipts, 36,722,040 dollars. 

Electric railways in 1932, 62, mileage 1,873 ; passengers during the year, 
642,881,002 ; tons of freight carried, 1,609,561. The gross earnings in 1932 
reached an ag^egate of 48,339,381 dollars. Operating expenses amounted 
to 31,516,948 dollars. Paid-up capital, 203,312,554 dollars. 

On March 31, 1932, there were 12,183 post offices. Net revenue, 
32,476,604 dollars ; expenditure, 34,448,986 dollars. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1932 there were 4,815 rural mail delivery routes, on which were 
•rected 235,756 boxes. 
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Money order offices on March 31, 1931, 6,414 ; orders issued, 14,324,715, 
value 182,625,260 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 
ventions paid by the Government amounted to 2,998,724 dollars in the 
fiscal year 1932. 

There were 63,228 miles (9,300 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1931, and 368,683 miles of wire (including 11,666 miles of 
Government lines), with 4,474 offices ; 4,985,476 miles of telephone wire on 
December 31, 1931, and 1,364,200 telephones (13 T per 100 population). 

Wireless Telegraphy . — On March 31, 1932, there were 1,270 coast and land 
wireless stations, 241 ship wireless stations, 77 broadcasting stations, 
and 598,368 private receiving stations for the reception of broadcast 
programmes. 

The ship and shore wireless traffic for the twelve months ended March 
31, 1932, amounted to 307,869 messages and 6,936,062 words. 

Wireless ‘beam’ stations are operated at Montreal for direct com* 
munication with Great Britain and Australia, and a station at Louisburg, 
N.S., provides a long distance service to ships. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, limit of dividend, returns to the Dominion Government, and 
other points, on all chartered banks. On December 31, 1930, there were 
11 incorporated banks making returns to the Government, with 4,083 
branches, including sul>-agencies. The following are some particulars (in 
dollars) of the banks for 1932, the figures being averages of the twelve 
monthly returns: capital paid up, 144,600,000 dollars; bank notes in cir- 
culation, 132,165,942 dollars; total on deposit, 2,256,639,580 dollars; 
liabilities to the public, 2,646,1 49,789 dollars ; assets, 2,869,429,779 dollars ; 
percentage, of liabilities to assets, 88*73. 

In addition to the capital there was in 1932 the sum of 162,000,000 
dollars of rest or reserve funds belonging to the banks. 

Bank debits in the clearing house centres of Canada for 1932 amounted to 
25,844,288,293 dollars, against 31,586,468,262 dollars in 1931. Of the 
transactions of 1932, Toronto had 31 per cent. ; Montreal, nearly 28 per 
cent. ; Winnipeg 12 per cent.; Ottawa about 6 per cent.; and Vancouver 4*6 
per cent. 

Government post-office savings-banks have been in operation in Canada 
since 1868. The post-office savings-banks had on March 31, 1933, deposits 
amounting to 23,920,915 dollars. 

The deposits in special savings-banks amounted on June 80, 1933, to 
68,126,030 dollars. 

On July 31, 1933, the Dominion Government appointed a commission 
(the Macmillan Commission) under the Inquiries Act for the purpose of 
investigating the banking system in Canada, with special reference to the 
Bank Act, the Dominion Notes Act, the Finance Act, and the Currency Act. 

On February 22, 1934, legislation was introduced to set up a Central 
Bank in Canada. 


Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

The denominations of money in the currency of Canada are dollars, 
cents and mills. The cent is one-hundredth part of a dollar, and the mill 
one-tenth part of a cent. Flvc-cent coins of both nickel and silver are in 
use. The standard of fineness for gold coins is nine-tenths fine, and British 
and United States gold coins are legal tender so far as they remain in 
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circulation, but only at the par rate of exchange. The privilege of issuing 
notes is restricted to the Dominion Government and the chartered banks. 
The legal equivalent of the British sovereign is 4‘86§ dollars. 

The Dominion Government issues Dominion notes, which are legal 
tender, in denominations of $1, $2, |5 and certain other larger denomi- 
nations used chiefly in clearing-house transactions between banks. They 
may be issued in any amount. Prior to the war, the security behind 
Dominion notes consisted of 26 per cent, gold for the first fifty million 
dollars of such notes and dollar for dollar in gold for amounts in excess 
of fifty million. They were redeemable in gold. The war necessitated the 
suspension of redemption in gold, and by special legislation the Government 
was given power to issue Dominion notes to the banks upon the pledge of 
satisfactory securities and interest at not less than 5 per cent, per annum 
was charged the banks. At the same time banknotes were made legal tender, 
and an issue of twenty-six million dollars of Dominion notes without 
security as formerly prescribed by law, largely to implement railway 
guarantees, was legalised, partly covered by railway securities. Redemption 
in gold was resumed on July 1, 1926. After the suspension of gold payments 
by Great Britain, on Sept. 21, 1931, Canadian currency declined in sympathy 
with the pound sterling on the gold exchanges. After October, 1931, exports 
of gold were allowed only under license, so that redemption rights under tlie 
Dominion Notes Act were maintained and gold was made available for meeting 
all obligations abroad promptly. 

Dominion notes in circulation on July 31, 1933, amounted to 182,113,559 
dollars. 

The Ottawa Branch of the Rojal Mint was established In pursuance of The Ottawa 
Mint Act, 1901, and in December, 1931, control of the Mint was passed over to the 
Canadian Government. The Mint issues silver, nickel and copper coins for circulation in 
Canada, and sovereifjns and half-sovereigns coined between 1908 and 1916 are legal tender 
in every country under the British flag. Gold refining is one of the principal aetiviles of 
the Mint. 

In 1932 gold bullion to the value of 68,491,549 dollars was received for 
treatment, and bullion to the value of 59,394,751 dollars was issued. No 
gold coins have been s-trick since 1916. Coin issued : bronze, 213,200 
dollars ; nickel, 166,000 dollars ; silver, 287,000 dollars. 

The legal weights and measures are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 
pois, gallon, and bushel ; but the hundredweight is declared to be 100 pounds 
and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, as in the United States. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Canada* 

1. Official Publications. 

Official publications are issued by the several Government departments and branches 
eoucemed. 

Canada, Official Handbook. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa. Annual. 

The Canada Year Book — official statistical annual of the resources, history, Institutions 
and social and economic conditions of the Dominion.— Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Ottawa. Annual, 

Monthly Review of Business Statistics. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa. 

Atlas of the Agriculture, Climate and Population of the Prairie Provinces of Canada. 
—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa, 1932 , 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Arnott (R. J.), Editor. Canada To-day. Toronto, 1929. 

Satdeker (Karl), The Dominion of Canada, Fourth revised and augmented edition. 
London, 1922. 

Baker (W. K.). In tfie Heart of Canada. London, 1925. 

Bc^den (Sir R. L.), Canadian Constitutional Studies. London, 1922.- Canada In the 
Commonwealth, London, 1929. 

Bracq (J. 0.), The evolution of French Canada. London, 1924. 
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Brady (A.), Canada. A Contemporary Survey. London, 1932. 

Brj/ce (Viscount), Canada; An Actual Democracy. New York, 1921.— Modern Demo- 
cracies. New York, 1921. 

Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. VI. Canada and Newfoundland. 
Cambridge, 1930. 

Canadian Almanac. Toronto. 

Commercial and Financial Review. Annual. Montreal. 

Cory (H.), Modem Canada. London, 1930. 

Corbett (P. E.l and Smith (H. A.), Canada and World Politics. London, 1928. 

Coupland (R.), The Quebec Act ; a Study in Statesmanship. Oxford, 1925. 

Creighton (J. II.), Central Banking In Canada. Vancouver, 1931. 

Dawson (R. M.), Editor. Con.stitntional Issues in Canada, 1900-1931. London, 1983. 

De Casson (D.), A History of Montreal from 1640-1672. Toronto, 1928. 

England (R.), The Central European Immigrant In Canada. Toronto, 1929. 

Fitzroy (Y.), A Canadian Panorama. Tjondon, 1929. 

Oa^meauiY. X.), Histoire du Canada. Seventh edition. Paris, 1929. 

Heaton’s Annual. Toronto. 

InnU (H. A.), History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Toronto, 1923.— The Fur 
Trade in Canad.a. Yale Univer.sity Press, 1930. 

Jenness (D.), The People of the Twilight (Eskimo Life). Toronto, 1928. — The Indians of 
Canada. Ottawa, 1932. 

Keenlcyside (H. L.), Canada and the United States. New York, 1929. 

Kennedy (W. P. M.), Statutes, Treaties and Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 
1713-1929. Toronto, 1980.— The Nature of Canadian Federalism. Toronto, 1921. — The 
Constitution of Canada. Oxford, 1923.— Social and Economic Conditions In the Dominion 
of Canada. Philadelphia, 1923. 

Logan (IT. A.), The History of Trade Union Legl.slation in Canada. Chicago, Toronto 
and Cambridge, 1928. 

Macbeth (H. G.), Policing the Plains, being the Real Life Record of the Famous 
Northw’est Mounted Police. Toronto, 1921. 

Mojckay {\i. A.), The Unreformed Senate of Canada. Oxford and London, 1926. 

Martin (Chester), Empire and Commonwealth : Studies in Governance and Self- 
government in Canada. Oxford and Loudon, 1929. 

Moore. (E. S.^ The Mincinl Resources of Canada. Toronto, 1928. 

Newbigin (M.), Canada : The Great River, the Lands and tlic Men. London, 1927. 

Parkman (F,), Pioneers of France in the New World.— The Jesuits in North America. — 
The Old Regime.— Frontenac.— The Discovery of the Great West.— A Half-Century of 
Conflict.— Montcalm and Wolfe.— The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Key (J, E.), The New Canada. London, 1920. 

Riddell (W. R.), The Canadian Constitution in Form and in Fact. New York and 
London, 1924. 

Royal Society of Canada. Fifty Years Retrospect, 1882-1932. Toronto, 1933. 

Ross (A. H D.), Ottawa, Past and Present. Toronto, 1927. 

Schmeider (0), Lftnderkunde Nordanierikar. Leipzig, 1933. 

Ste/ansson (Vilhjalmur), The Friendly Arctic, the Stnry of Five Years in Polar Regions. 
New York, 1921. — The North-West Course of Empire. Toronto, 1922.— Hunters of the 
North. New York, 1923. — The Northward Course of Empire. Toronto, 1929. 

Stephens (G. W.), The St, Lawrence Waterway Project. Montreal, 1929. 

Walker {A. 8.), Canada (Modern State Series). London, 193t. 

Wallace (F. W.), The Record of Canadian Shipping. Toronto, 1928. 

Wittke (C.), A History of Canada. New York, 1928. 

Wrong (G. M.), The United States and Canada; A Political Study. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1921.— The Federation of Canada, 1867-1917 (by G. M. Wrong and others) 
Toronto, 1917.— Rise and Fall of New France. 1929. 


CANADIAN PROVINCES. 

ALBERTA. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of Alberta is 
contained in the British North America Act of 1867, and amending 
Acta ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, passed by the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, creating the province. In the British North America 
Act, provision was made for the admission of the new provinces from 
time to time, including the then North-West Territories, of which the 
present province of Alberta formed a large portion. Upon the granting of 
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autonomy to the North-West Territories, Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
erected into provinces, and all the provisions of the British North America 
Act, except those with respect to schools, lands, and the public domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta as they apply to the older provinces of Canada, 
On October 1, 1930, the natural rosources were transferred from the Dominion 
to Provincial Government control. The ])rovmce is represented by 6 
members in the Senate and 16 in the House of Commons of Canada. 

The executive is vested nominally in the Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
appointed by the Federal Government, but actually in the Executive Council 
or the Cabinet of the Legislature. Legislative power is vested in the 
Assembly in the*^anie of the King. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Woman suflrage has been established in the province. 

There are 63 members in the Legislature (1930)-— 39 United Farmers of 
Alberta, 11 Liberals, 4 Labour, 6 Conservatives, and 3 Independents. 

LievjtenaTd-Governor. — His Honour W. L. Walsh. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. John E. Brownlee. 

Attorney -OeneraL—Kon. J. F. Lymburn. 

Minister of Agriculture and P^iblic Health. — Hon. Geo. Hoadley. 

Minister of Public Works . — Hon, 0. L. McPherson. 

Minister of Railways and Telephones. — Hon. Geo, HoaAley (Acting). 

Minister of Education. — Hon. Perren E. Baker. 

Minister of Lands a'tid Mines^ Minister of Municipal Affairs and Pro- 
vincial Treasurer. — Hon, Richard Gavin Reid. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Hon. Mrs. Irene Parlby. 

LoCftl Governineilt. — Municipal Districts, formerly known as Local 
Improvement Districts, comprise the area within the limits of nine town- 
ships, i.e. 18 miles square (324 square miles), or as near to this as natural 
features will allow. Each Municipal District is a body corporate and governed 
in most cases by an elected council of six members, the chairman of whom is 
called the Reeve. The councillors are elected by a vote of all persons who 
are assessed for property within the Municipal District, together with the 
vote of the wife, husband, son, daughter, father or mother of such 
assessed persons, provided these relatives reside on the land of the assessed 
person. 

Towns operate under the Town Act, 1927, except one which carries on 
under special charter. Tillages are erected by Order of the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and are governed by the Village Act. The town council 
consists of a Mayor and six councillors elected by thowse whose names 
appear on the last revised assessment roll. These must be twenty-one years 
of age, and assessed for property of the value of one hundred dollars and 
upwards. The village council consists of three members elected annually, 
the Chairman being Mayor of the village. 

There are seven cities in Alberta, namely : Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge, Wetaskiwin, Red Deer, Medicine Hat, and Drumheller. These cities 
operate under special charters granted by the North-West Territorial 
Assembly, and later confirmed by the Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of Alberta. The governing body consists of a Mayor and a council of from 
six to ten members, according to the size of the city. 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 266,286 square 
miles, 262,925 sq. miles being land area and 2,360 sq, miles water area. 
The population (Census, 1981) was 731,606; in 1921, 688,464, in 1916, 
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496,442 ; in 1906, 186,196, and in 1901, 73,022. In 1931 the rural popu- 
lation numbered 463,097 (64,489 in 1901), and the urban 278,608 (18,683 in 
1901). There were 16,249 Indiana in 1921, or 2*08 per cent, of the total 
population. Population of the principal cities (1931); — Calgary, 83,761 ; 
Edmonton, 79,197 ; (1926) Lethbridge, 13,489; Medicine Hat, 10,300; 
Drumheller, 2,987 ; Red Deer, 2,344 ; Wetaakiwin, 2,125. 

The vital statistics for 5 years are given as follows ; — 


- 


Bii-ths 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1928 ■ . 


V5,'(>92 

6,776 

.5,699 

9,998 

10,685 

1929 . 


10,924 1 

! 0,004 

6,289 

1930 . 


17,649 1 

6,384 

5,496 

12,153 

1931 . 


17,252 1 

1 5,142 

5,302 

11,950 

1982 . 


16,002 

i 5,050 

5,532 

11.870 


Education. — Schools of all grades are included under the term of 
public school. Tlie same boards of trustees control the schools from the 
kindergarten to entrance to the university. All schools are supported by 
taxes levied by the local board, supplemented by Government grants, which 
are distributed to encourage elementary, secondary, and technical education 
and agricultural training. In 1932 there were 3,716 school districts, which 
included 64 consolidated scliools and 16 rural high schools, with 170,796 
pupils. There are Normal schools at Calgary, Camrose and Edmonton 
for the training of teachers. The attendance during 1932 was 689. The 
University of Alberta, organised in 1907, had, in 1932-33, 1,965 students. 

Justice and Crime. — Judicial power of the province is vested in the 
Supreme Court, consisting of two divisions, the appellate and trial divisions. 
The judges are appointed by the Dominion Government, and hold office for 
life unless impeached by Parliament. There are also minor Courts of Civil 
and Criminal Jurisdiction. The district courts have full jurisdiction over 
all matters up to 600 dollars. By the Small Debts Act of 1918, as amended 
in 1924, magistrates have jurisdiction over matters up to 100 dollars. There 
are also Juvenile Courts having power to try boys under 16 and girls under 
18 years of age. 

The system of procedure in civil and criminal cases conforms as nearly as 
possible to the English system. 

Finance.— The revenue of the province is derived from the following 
sources; — (1) Dominion subsidies; (2) School lands; and (3) Provincial 
sources. 



1928 » 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

16,149,896 

16,870,118 

Dollars 

16,265,084 

18,686,261 

Dollars 

15,829,865 

15,402,884 

! Dollars 
; 15,710,962 
j 18,017,643 

Dollars 
i 18,492,480 
18,645,481 


*• Fifteen months ending March 81, 1028. 


The gross bonded debt of the province March 31, 1932, amounted to 

136.720.000 dollars, including Sinking Funds, 6,210,000 dollars. The net 
bonded debt was 130,610,000 dollars. Of this amount 46,748,000 dollars 
represent assets which are self-supporting, leaving net general bonded debt 
of 83,764,000 dollars. To this should be added the net unfunded debt of 

7.686.000 dollars, making a total of 91,460,000 dollars, net general debt. 
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Production and Industry. — Alberta is pre-eminently an agricultural 
province. Within the surveyed area of the province, which comprises about 
85,000,000 acres, there are approximately 70,000,000 acres which may be 
classed as lands capable of agricultural development. Up to the present, 
however, little more than one-fourth of this area has been brought under 
cultivation. 

For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada 
above. The wool clip for 1932 was 3,200,000 lbs. 

Grain elevators (1931-32), 1,775, witli a capacity of 75,860,900 bushels. 

A coal survey of Alberta by the Geological Survey of Canada places the 
coalareaat 16,588 square miles containing 1,035,629 million tons (approx.), 
80,000 million being lignite. The output in 1932 was 4,870,030 tons, valued 
at 13,441,193 dollars. Natural gas is found abundantly in numerous locali- 
ties. In 1932, 16,508,583 cubic feet, valued at 3,962,060 dollars, were 
consumed. High grade gasoline is profitably extracted from the gas in 
Turner Valley. 917,622 barrels of oil were produced in the Province in 
1932. Immense deposits of bituminous sand containing on an average 16 
to 18 per cent, bitumen are situated in the McMurray district in northern 
Alberta. Value of total mineral production in 1932, 21,143,833 dollars. 

Alberta has 12,393,500 acres of forest reserves. 

The lakes of the province abound in whiteBsh, pickerel, pike and trout, 
but the industry is not developed to any great extent. Value of fish 
marketed, 1932, 176,746 dollars. 

Manufacturing in the province : Flour, oatmeal, cement, and linseed oil 
mills, pork and beef packing houses, clay, brass and iron, glass, wood, 
clothing, canning, biscuit and macaroni factories, large railway repair shops 
and oil refineries. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1931 : number of industrial establishments, 
886 ; capital, 107,427,603 dollars ; numborof employees, 11,798 ; salaries and 
wages, 14,213,753 dollars ; cost of materials, 53,621,884 dollars ; value of 
products, 68,367,411 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The principal exports of the pro- 
vince consist of grain, live-stock, meat and meat products, wool, fish, 
butter, eggs, mining and timber products. 

Length of railway lines 5,730 miles in the year 1932. Alberta’s 
modem telephone system is owned and operated by the Provincial Govern- 
ment except in the town of Banff and city of Edmonton. Automatic 
exchanges are operated at Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat 
and Drumheller. 213,878 miles of wire serve 315 exchanges and 268 toll 
stations. There are 70,427 rural and urban subscribers, and first-class long 
distance service is available to all points in the Province and to every other 
Province in the Dominion and every State in the United States as well os to 
Mexico, Cuba and many points in B^urope. 


Books of Eeference. 

Official Publications of the Departments of Agriculture, Education Provincial 
Secretary, Public Works, Municipal Affairs, Railways and Telephones, Estimates, Public 
Accounts, Public Health, Police, Public Utility Commiseioners, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Superintendent Neglected Children, Insurance, Scientific and Industrial Research 
Council. (All of these may be obtained free upon application.) 

Place Names of Alberta. Pviblished by the Department for the Interior. Ottawa, 1928. 
Alberta : Statistics of Progress, Booklets by Publicity Commissioner, Edmonton, 

Slue (J.), History of Alberta. Chicago, 1924. 

Macinnes (C. M.), In the Shadow of the Rockies. London, 1981. 

MacRae (A. O.), History of the Province of Alberta, Calgary, 1912. 
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Short (A.) and Doughty (A. G.), Canada and Ita Provinces: The Prairie Provinces. 
Toronto, 1914, 

Alberta. London, 1912, 

8m also under Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Constitution and Government. — British Columbia (then known as New 
Caledonia) and Vancouver Island originally formed part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s concession. In 1849 Vancouver Island, and in 1858 British 
Columbia, were constituted Crown Colonies, and in 1866 the two Colonies were 
united. On Jul^ 20th, 1871, British Columbia entered the Canadian Con- 
federation, and 18 represented by 6 members in the Senate, and 14 in the 
House of Commons of Canada. 

The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of 47 members on the system of executive administration 
known as a 'responsible government.’ The Assembly is elected for five 
years, every adult, male or female (British subjects), having resided six 
months in the Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour John W. Fordham- John son (1931). 

The members of the Ministry (assumed office, November 15, 1933) are as 
follows 

Premier and Minister of Railways. — Hon. T. D. Patullo. 

Attorney- General. — Hon. Gordon Sloan. 

Minister of Agriculture, — Hon. K. C. MacDonald. 

Minister of Fducaiion and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. G. M. Weir. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. F. M. McPherson. 

Minister of Laiuis. — Yion. A. Wells Gray. 

Minister of Finance. — Hon. John A. Ilart. 

Minister of Mines aiul Labour. — Hon. G. S. Pearson. 

Acting Agent-General in London. — W, A. McAdam^ British Columbia 
House, 1/3, Regent Street, S.W.l. 

Area and Population.— British Columbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Ocean, has an area of 372,630 square miles, of which 369,191 
square miles are land area, and 2,439 square miles water area, but exclusive 
of territorial seas. It lies between latitudes 49 degrees and 60 degrees north. 

The subdivisions of the Province are as follows: Kootenays, east and 
west, 26,346 square miles; Yale, 10,462; Lillooet, 16,100; Vancouver and 
Westminster, 7,066; Cariboo, 148,594 ; Skeena, 123,896 ; Vancouver 
Island and Comox, 20,952. 

The last census (1931) places the population at 694,263 ; in 1921 the 
population was 524,582 ; and in 1911 itvras 392,480. 

Some of the principal cities and towns and their approximate populations 
are; Greater Victoria (the capital), population 60,000 ; Greater Vancouver, 
300,000; New Westminster, 18,000 ; Nanaimo, 10,000; Prince Rupert, 
8,000 ; Nelson, 7,000. 

The movement of the population for five years was as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths | 

Excess of Births 

1928 

10,812 

4,901 

5,901 

4,111 

1929 

10,878 

6,196 

6,761 

8,697 

1980 

11,217 

4,768 

6,769 

4,488 

1981 

11,466 

8,747 

6,986 

6,531 

1982 

9,938 

8,487 

5,676 

4,267 
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Education. — A complete system of free and non-seotarian education 
was established by Act in 1872. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 
seven to fifteen. The central control is vested in the Council of Public 
Instruction, composed of the members of the Executive Council. 

There were 91 high schools, with 18,134 enrolled pupils and 653 teachers 
and 79 special instructors; and 11 junior high schools with 5,816 pupils, 
158 teachers and 47 special instructors in 1932. The number of elementary 
schools was 1,061, with 2,971 teachers, 112 special instructors and 91,253 
pupils. There were 39 superior schools with 716 pupils and 39 teachers. 
The Provincial University was founded by Act in 1908. It began operations 
as a teaching institution in 1915, and in 1930-31 there were 1,989 students, 
with 286 more at Victoria College. There are 2 normal schools, with 367 
students in attendance in 1931-32. 

In addition, 6,269 students took advantage of the winter programme of 
evening continuation classes, and 1,430 students studied under the system of 
high school and elementary correspondence courses designed for those unable 
to obtain instruction in the public schools. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure : — 



Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 


Revenue 

Dollars 

I Expenditure 
[ Dollars 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

21,181,488 
26,083,727 
j 24,280,703 

24,596,393 
> 26,219,156 
29,099,964 

1931-32 1 
1982-331, 
1933-341 

22,162,657 

24,843,766 

,20,500,000 

29,214,217 

24,693,671 

22,700,000 


1 Estimate. 


On March 31, 1932, the gross funded debt totalled 139,607,425 dollars ; 
sinking funds 27,635,700 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — British Columbia produced in 1931, 
minerals to the value of 34,883,000 dollars, 1932 28,241,618 dollars; fish, 
11,108,873 dollars, 1932 9,914,071 dollars (preliminary) ; agricultural pro- 
duce, 1931, 40,107,635 dollars, 1932, 34,373,926 dollars; and lumber, lath, 
shingles and pulpwood valued at 44,447,000 dollars, 1932, 35,157,000 dollars. 

Particulars of the agricultural output and numbers of live-stock are given 
under Canada above. 

The mineral output in 1931 and 1932 was as follows : — 




1931 

1932 

Minerals 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

- 

Value 

Gold, placer . 

Gold, fode 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 

Zinc 

Coal and Coke . . 

Structural materials 
Miscellaneous products 

. ounces 
. do. 

do. 

, pounds 
do. 

. do. 

long tons 

17,176 

146,089 

7,624,320' 

68,194,299 

248,7m8,508 

205,071,247 

1,707,690 

Dollars 

291,992 

8,018.894 

2,247,614 

6,289,368 

6,742.282 

6,287,620 

7,684,165 

8,558,800 

818,161 

20,400 

181,564 

7,180,888 

49,841,009 

264,488,952 

192,120,091 

1,634,976 

Dollars 
846,800 
3,753,261 
2,268,463 
3,179,966 
5,378 878 
! 4,621,641 

6,623,644 
1,698,889 
480,146 

Total of above 

. 

- 

84,888,181 

- 

28,241,618 
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Statistics of manufactures for 1931 (exclusive of construction and custom 
and repairs industries) : Industrial establishments, 1,636 ; capital, 382,526,614 
dollars; employees, 34,375 ; wages and salaries, 42,642,340 dollars ; cost of 
materials, 81,906,435 dollars j gross value of products, 175,707,357 dollars. 


Commerce. — Exports consisted of minerals (chiefly gold silver, lead, 
copper, zinc and coal), grain, sea products (chiefly salmon, halibut, herrings, 
whale products and oil), lumber, furs, skins, pulp and paper, fruit, <fcc. 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Imports , , , . 

77,842,021 

50,531,670 

— 

Exports .... 

134,605,255 

109,956,078 

103,802,378 


CommUEications and Shipping. — The Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National lines are at present the principal railways in the Province. 
The C.P. R. has three main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway, the Kettle Valley Railway, and several branches connecting 
with United States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, besides a largo Meet of ocean going and coasting steamers. 
The Canadian National has two main lines, diverging in Yellowhead Pass, 
Mount Robson Park, one with ocean terminus at Prince Rupert and the 
other at Vancouver, besides steamship lines. The Pacific Great Eastern 
Ry., owned and operated by the Province, runs north and south through 
the heart of the country. The railway mileage in 1931 was 4,097 (not 
including logging, mining and industrial railways). British Columbia has a 
greater number of telephones per capita than any other province, having a 
total of 118,264 on January 1, 1933. 

In the fiscal year of 1931-82, 9,276 sea-going vessels entered inwards, 
9,083 sea-going vessels cleared outwards; and 29,592 coastwise vessels 
entered and 30,132 cleared. 

Banking.— Biiiik clearings for five years:— 1928, 1,288,246,552 dollars; 
1929, 1,445,640,200 dollars; 1930, 1,163,170,522 dollars; 1931, 920,592,448 
dollars; 1932, 731,172,543 dollars. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Official Reports of the various Departments (Mines, Forestry, Fisheries, Agriculture, 
Labour and l^and), and the publications of the Bureau of Provincial Information. 

British Columbia Manual. Victoria. Annual, 

British Columbia, Canada, Victoria (Official Handbook). 

Brown (A. G.), British Columbia. Its history, people, commerce, Industries and 
resources. London, 1912. 

Chronicles of Camada : Brili.sh Columbia, Toronto, 1914. 

ColHaon (W. II.), In the Wake of the War Canoe. London, 1915. 

DcavilU (A, S.), Postal Systems and Postage Stamps of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, 1849-71. Victoria, 1928. 

Fairford (F.), British Columbia. London, 1914. 

Freeman (L. K.), Down the Columbia. London, 1922, 

Gomell(R. E. ), Year Book of British Columbia. London. 

Uoway (F. W.) and SchoUfitld (K. O. S.X British Columbia from the Earliest Daya to 
the Present. Victoria, 1914. 

Howay (F. W.), The Early History of the Fraser River Mines. Victoria, 1926. 

McKelme (B. A.), Early History of the Province of British Columbia. Toronto, 1926. 
1927^°^ ^ (M.), Oil the Old Trail : Through British Columbia after Forty Years. London, 

Short (A.) and Doughty (A. Q.), Canada and its Provinces : British Columbia. Toronto, 
1914. 

Set also under Canada. 
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MANITOBA. 

Constitution and Government, — Manitoba was known as the Red 

River Settlement before its entry into the Dominion in 1870. The Provin- 
cial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative 
A-Ssembly of 65 members elected for five years. Women have been 
enfranchised. Proportional representation has been adopted for the 10 seats 
in the City of Winnipeg, and the transferable vote for all other constituencies. 
The province is represented by 6 members in the Senate and 17 in the 
House of Commons of Canada. The Crown lands and other natural resources 
of the Province, formerly in the hands of the Dominion Government, w'ere 
transferred to the Province as from July 15, 1930. 

Lieutenant- Governor. — His Honour J. D. McGregor (January, 1929). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier, President of the Coiincil, — Hon. John Bracken. 

Minister of Mines and Natural Resources. — Hon. J. S. McDiarmid. 

Minister of Public Works and Labour. — Hon. W. R. Cliibb. 

Provincial Secretary and Municipal Commissioner and Railway Com- 
Hon. D. h. McLeod. 

Minister of Agriculture and Immigration. — Hon. D. G. McKenzie. 

Minister of Education and Minister of Health and Public Welfare.— ^on, 
R. A. Hocy. 

Attorney -General and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs. — Hon. W. J. 
Major, K.C. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. E. A. McPherson. 

State of parties in Legislative Assembly : Progressive Liberal (Govern- 
ment), 39 ; Conservative, 10 ; Labour, 5 ; Independent, 1. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is J61,832 square 
miles (224,777 sq, miles land and 27,055 sq. miles water). In 1912 its 
boundaries were extended to the shores of Hudson Bay. (See map States- 
man’s Year-Book, 1912.) The population (Census, 1931) was 700,139. 
The rural population in 1931 was 384,170. Population of the ])rincipal 
cities: — Winnipeg (capital), 218,786 (Census, 1931) (Greater Winnipeg, 
800,001 in 1931) ; Brandon, 17,082 ; Portage la Prairie, 6,597 ; St. Boniface, 
16,305. 

Vital statistics for 4 years : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1929 

14,278 

4,269 

5,808 

5,712 

1931 

14,891 

4,888 

6,844 

1980 

14,453, 

6,061 

1982 

14,141 

4,702 

5,864 


Education. — Education is locally controlled, as in all the provinces, 
and is supported by local taxation and Government grants. The University 
of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in Winnipeg, had (in 1931-32) 8^162 full 
course students in all courses. There were (1931-32) 4,426 teacners and 
lfil,927 pupils in the 4,302 public schoolrooms. There are 126 intermediate 
schools, having one room for high school work, 44 high schools, 15 junior 
high schools, 14 collegiate departments, and 23 collegiate institutes. 
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Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure, 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1928 

10,741,076 

11,243,698 

1931 

14,705,531 

14,705,531 

1929 

12,435,110 

18,992,505 

12,433,104 

1932 

14,631,341 

14,631,841 

1930 

18,802,934 

1933 j 

13,339,000 

13,339,000 


Production and Industry. — The southern part of Manitoba is rich 
agricultural land, while the northern two-thirds of the province form part of 
the Canadian shield, an area underlain by pre-Cambrian rocks which have 
been proved to be rich in mineral deposits in otlier parts of Canada. 
Estimated arable land, 25,000,000 acres, of which about 30 per cent, is under 
cultivation. For particulars of agricultural production and number of live- 
stock, see under Canada above. The wool clip for 1932 was 947,000 lbs. 

Total value of minerals, 1932, 8,719,072 dollars. Gold in Central 
Manitoba and large copper-ziuc-gold-silver deposits in northern Manitoba 
are now being operated. The numerous lakes in Manitoba furnish large 
quantities of excellent fish. Total quantity taken, 1932, 18,389,100 lbs., 
value to fishermen 8,57,401 dollars ; value marketed 1,185,091 dollars. 
Forest reserves in Manitoba 2,236,858 acres. 

Statistics of matiufacturea for 1931 : 955 industrial establishments, 
with a capital of 191,935,311 dollars ; employees, 24,193 ; wages and salaries, 
30,706,209 dollars; cost of materials used, 55,149,392 dollars; and gross 
value of products, 118,540,865 dollars. 

Communications. — In the year 1930, the Province had 6,255 miles 
of railway as compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. There are (1933) 
314,174 miles of telephone wire in Manitoba, and 62,556 telephones, which 
includes approximately 2,900 of municipal and privately owned systems. 

Books of Reference. 

OflQcial publications of the various provincial government departmenU. 

Bulletins, Sixth Census of Canada : Manitoba. Ottawa, 1926. 

Kitto{V. H.), Manitoba: Its Development and Opportunities. Ottawa, 1931. 

Natural Resources of the Prairie Province. Ottawa, 1923. 

The Hudson Bay Railway Belt and Hudson Bay. Ottawa. 

Canada and its Provinces: Toronto, 1914. 

MeWilliam (M.), Manitoba Milestones. London, 1928. 

The Hudson Bay Region, Ottawa. 

Ste also under Canada. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Constitution and Government. — New Brunswick was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier in 1534. It was acquired by the English under the Treaty 
ot Utrecht in 1713, and was settled by the English as early as 1761, In 1784 
it was separated from Nova Scotia. The Government is at present vested in 
a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. Franchise — any male or female British subject of full age, 
after six months’ residence. Last election, August, 1926: — Liberals 12, 
Conservatives 36, Independents 1. The province is represented by 10 
members of the Senate and 11 in the Canadian House of Commons. 

LicuteTiarU-Qovemor. — Hon. H. H. McLean* 

M 
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The members of the Ministry are as follows (1933) : — 

Premier. — Hon. L. P. de W. Tilley. 

ProviTidal Secretary and Treasurer. — Hon. A. J. Leger. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Lewis Smith. 

Minister of Health and Labour . — lion. Dr. H. I. Taylor. 

President of Executive Council. — Hon. W. H. Harrison. 

Minister of PiLblic Works. — Hon. I). A. Stewart. 

Minister without Portfolio.—PLon. E. A. Reilly^ K.C. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 27,985 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles are land area. There are 7£ million acres 
of Crown lands, principally lumber lands. The population (Census, 1931) was 
408,255; in 1921, 887,876. The rural population in 1921 was 265,648. 
Population of the principal cities (1931); — Saint John, 46,640 ; Moncton, 
20,617 ; Fredericton (capital), 8,828. 

Education. — Education is free and undenominational. There are three 
Uniyersities. The University of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, founded 
in 1800, had 362 students in 1931 ; the Mount Allison University at Sack- 
ville had 405 students; and the University of St. Joseph’s (Jollege at 
Memramcook had 90 undergraduates in 1931. There were (1931) 87,160 
pupils and 2,533 teachers in the 2,311 public day schools. Total expenditiure 
on public schools in 1930-31, 2,607,477 dollars. 


Finance. — The finance for recent years is shown as follows (years ended 
October 31) : — 


Tear 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Ordinary | 
Expenditure | 

Year 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Dollars 

4,382,055 

6,096,446 

5,290,098 

Dollars 1 

1 4,145.820 1 

! 4,636.157 ! 

5,393,784 

1929 

19,30 

1931 

Dollars 

5,991,375 

6,588,720 

5,980,914 

Dollars 

6,521,675 

7,218,856 

6,761,420 


Bonded debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills), October 31, 1931, 45,858,996 
dollars. 

Production and Industry. — New Brunswick is productive in agricul- 
tural manufacture, mining, fishing, and forest products. The total area 
under field crops in 1932 was 907,500 acres. For particulars of agricultural 
production and live-stock see under Canada, pp. 302, 303. The wool clip for 
1930 was 875,000 lbs. 

The Government owns over 10,600 square miles of forests and a similar 
area is owned privately. In 1930 the total timber cut in New Brunswick 
from both Crown and Private Lands, including sawn lumber, lath, shingles, 
railway ties, pulpwood, etc., was 179,844,960 cubic feet. The value of 
lumber and other sawmill products was 3,534,442 dollars. The capital 
invested in sawmills, pulp mills, logging and driving equipment, etc., is 
placed at 42,000,000 dollars, and wages amount to over 7,600,000 dollars 
annually. 

A considerable variety of minerals is known to exist in the Province, 
such as iron, copper, antimony, lead, zinc, tungsten, manganese, bituminous 
deal, gypsum, oil shale, salt, diatomite. The only active mining in the 
year 1931 was in coal and gypsum. Quantities of good limestone exist in 
the southern part of the Province, and are quarried for lime, the pulp 
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industry and as a fertilizing agent. Various granites are quarried and 
manufactured at St. George, and there is an active industry in pulpstones at 
Quarry ville. Natural gas and oil are produced near Moncton. Coal output, 
1931, 182,181 short tons. 

In 1931 there were 872 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
129,824,727 dollars, emjdoying 16. 175 persons ; salaries and wages, 14,881,673 
dollars 5 cost of materials, 83,288,250 dollars; gross value of products, 
70,679,503 dollars. 

The total value of fisheries in 1931 was 4,169,811 dollars, and in 1930, 
’4,853,576 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The exports of the Province in 
1930-31 amounted to 61,374,606 dollars ; the imports for consumption to 
24,377,083 dollars. 

The Province had in 1930, 11,836 miles of highway, comprising 1,368 
miles of main-trunk roads, 3,268 miles of secondary-trunk roads and 7,200 
miles of branch roads. 

There were 1,934 miles of steam railway operating in 1931, aa compared 
with 1,503 miles in 1907. In 1931 there were 61,743 miles of telephone wire 
and 33,950 telephones. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Bulletin : Sixth Census of Canada. Ottawa, 1921. 

New Brunswick : Its Natural Resources, Ottawa, 19S0. 

Thomas (L. 0.), The Province of New Brunswick, Canada. Ottawa, 1930. 

See also under Canada. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The fir.st permanent settlement was made by the French early in the 
seventeenth century, and the province was called Acadia until finally ceded 
to the British by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

Constitution and Government— Under the ‘British North America 
Act’ of 1867 the Legislature of Nova Scotia may exclusively make laws in 
relation to local matters, including direct taxation within the Province, 
and the administration of justice. The Legislature of Nova Scotia consists 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed and paid by the Federal Government, 
and holding office for five years ; and a House of Assembly of 30 members, 
chosen by popular vote every five years. The province is represented in the 
Dominion Senate by 10 members, and in the House of Commons by 12. 

The franchise and eligibility to the Legislature are granted to every 
person, whether male or female, if of full age (21 years), a British subject, 
and a resident for one year in the Province and two months before the date 
of the writ of election in the county or electorial district of which the polling 
district forms part, and if not by law otherwise disqualified, or in receipt of 
aid as a pauper. 

L'ieute7ia7U- Governor . — His Honour The Hon. Walter H. Covert^ K.C. 
(appointed October, 1931). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows (appointed September 5 
1933) 

Premier and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. An"us Lewis Macdonald. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. John Alexander McDonald. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. Joslah H. MacQuarrie. 

Minister of Highways. — Hon. Alexander Stirling MacMillan. 
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Minister of Public Works and Mines. — Hon. Michael Dwyer. 

Minister of Public Health. — Hon. Frank Roy Davis, M.D., O.M. 
Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. Joseph Willie Comcau, Hon. Clarence 
Wentworth Anderson. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 21,428 square 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are land area, and 360 square miles 
water area. The population (Census, 1931) was 512,027. 

Population of the principal cities and towms (1931): — Halifax, 69,275 ; 
Sydney, 23,089 ; Glace Bay, 20,706 ; Dartmouth, 9,100 ; Amherst, 7,450 ; 
New Glasgow, 8,868 ; Sydney Mines, 7,769 ; Truro, 7,901 ; Yarmouth, 7,055. 
The vital statistics for three years are as follows : — 


Calendar Year 

1 Births 

Marriages 

Deaths j 

Excess of births 

1929 

10,688 

3,510 

6,660 

4,028 

1930 

11,316 

1 3,451 

6,206 

5,170 

1931 

11,615 

1 3,394 

5,968 

5,647 


Education. — Education in Nova Scotia is free, compulsory, and 
undenominational. Besides the elementary schools nnd high schools, there 
are in Halifax Maritime Provinces schools for the blind and for the deaf. 
A large Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; also a 
Normal College for the training of teachers. The Provincial Technical 
College grants degrees in civil, mining, chemical and electrical engineering. 
It also conducts correspondence courses in numerous subjects. Besides this 
central institution there are, working under its supervision, coal mining 
schools near all the collieries, and engineering and technical schools of various 
kinds in the industrial centres. 

The total expenditure on education in 1932 was 1,154,321 dollars. The 
Province has 9 universities and colleges ; 3,231 departments operated in 
1.884 school buildings, with 3,542 teachers and 116,041 pupils, of whom 
15,226 were in High School Grades. 

Justice and Crime. — Justice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
following courts : Courts for the collection of small debts ; county courts ; 
inferior courts in criminal cases ; courts of superior jurisdiction ; a divorce 
court and probate courts. The supreme court of appeal is composed of a 
chief justice and six judges. There are also courts for the revision of 
assessment rolls and voters lists, and a court for juvenile delinquents. 

In 1931-32, 4,263 persons were imprisoned for various crimes and misde- 
meanours. 

Finance. — In Nova Scotia there is no general direct Government taxation. 
The revenue is raised from the Dominion subsidy ; royalty on coal and 
other minerals ; succession duty ; special taxes on banks, incorporated 
companies, partnerships, automobiles and theatres, marriage licences, and 
statutory fees. 

Revenue, expenditure, and debt for five years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1928 

6,938,629 

7,543,077 

48,767,118 

1929 

7,890,410 

7,288,486 

60,072,865 

1980 

7,682,066 

8,170,846 

56,988,480 

1931 

8,104,601 

8,609,486 

60,326,618 

1982 

8,100,988 

7,858,288 

61,740,746 
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Production and Industry.— Nova Scotia is largely an agricultural 
Province. Fruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown ; in 1933 the estimated crop was about 2,000,000 
barrels. Nova Scotia is admirably adapted for dairying. Owing to the cool, 
moist climate, fodder may be raised easily, and the pastures are excellent. 
For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada 
above. The wool clip for 1930 was 930,000 lbs. 

Principal minerals are (Sept. 30, 1931): coal, 4,745,000 tons; coke, 
223,685 tons; tar, 3,815,686 gallons ; gold, 575 ozs. ; gypsum, 764,037 
tons ; salt, 25,951 tons. 

The known coal fields embrace 1,000 square miles. The gold districts cover 
about 10,250 square miles. 

The estimated forest area of Nova Scotia is over 12,000 square miles. 
The principal trees are spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The estimated value of the primary forest products in 1931 reached the sum of 
7,414,836 dollars. 

The fisheries of the Province in 1931 had a value of 7,986,711 dollars, 
including cod fishery, 1,671,201 dollars, and lobster fishery, 2,725,620 
dollars. In 1931, 10,232,865 dollars wore invested in this industry, and 
about 19,259 men were employed. 

The number of industrial establishments was (in 1931) 1,449, with 
a capital invested of 129,824,727 dollars, employing 16,175 wage and 
salary-earners ; wages and salaries, 14,881,673 dollars ; gross value of pro- 
ducts, 70,679,503 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The imports entered for consump- 
tion during 1931-32 were 18,885,648 dollars ; the exports, 41,414,498 dollars. 

The country is covered with a network of railways, 1,420 miles in extent. 
There are 14,682 miles of highways. Besides tliis, subsidised boats ply 
round the shores making regular calls at all the important ports. 

In 1931 there wore 99,291 miles of telephone wire and 44,976 telephones. 

Books of Reference. 

Bourinot (Sir J.), Builders of Nova Scotia. ,| 

Halihurton (T. C.), Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia.— Historj of 
Nova Scotia. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society and Nova Scotia 
Institute of Science. 

Fhilpot (H. S.), The Province of Nova Scotia : Resources and Development. Ottawa, , 
1980. 

Willson (Beekles), Nova Scotia, The Province that has been passed by. London, 1912. 

See also under Canada. 


ONTARIO. 

Constitution and Government,— From 1791 to 1867 Ontario was 
called Upper Canada. The Provincial Government is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, a cabinet, and one chamber with, according to the 
provisions of the Representation Act, 1933, 90 members. The latter are 
elected for five years by a general franchise. Women have the vote and 
can be elected to the chamber. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Col. the Hon. Herbert Bruce. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier t President of Council and Minister of Education. — Hon. G. S. 
Henry, 
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Minister of Highways and of Public Works.— B-on, L. Macaulay ^ K.C. 
Atiorney- General. — Hon. W. H. Price, K.O. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. G. S. Henry. 

Secretary and Registrar — Hon, G. H. ChaUies. 

Minister of Agriculture, — Hon. T. L. Kennedy. 

Minister of Lands and Forests. — Hon. W. F. Finlayson, K C. 

Minister of Mines. — Bon. Charles K.C. 

Minister of Health and of Labour. — Hon. J. M. Robb, 

Minister of Public Welfare. — Hon. W. G. Martin, 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. J. R. Cooke, Hon. H. C. Schol field, 
Hon. P. Poisson. 


Agent’Qeneral in London. — Wm. C. Noxon, 168 Strand, W.C. 2. 

At the elections for the Provincial Legislature held on October 30, 1929, 
the following parties were returned : — Conservatives, 90 ; Progressives, 5 ; 
Liberals, 12 ; United Farmers of Ontario, 1 ; Labour, 4 ; total 112. 

Arftfl. and Population. — The greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is 1,000 miles and from north to south 1,075 miles. The area is 
412,582 square miles (363,282 sq, miles land area and 49,300 water). The 
Province is roughly divided into two sections by a line running westward 
from Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay— southern (or old) 
Ontario, the older settled portion, with an area of about 77,000 square miles, 
and northern (or new) Ontario, with an area of about 330,000 square miles, of 
which 146,400 square miles, the district of Patricia, was added in 1912. 
Population of the principal cities (Census, 1931): — Toronto (capital), 
627,582; Ottawa, 124,988 ; Hamilton, 159,914 ; London, 71,022. 

The population of the Province (Census, 1931) was 8,426,488. The 
Indian population of the Province in 1921 was 26,436. 

Education. — There is a complete State system of elementary and 
secondary schools. The University of Toronto, founded iu 1827, has (1931-32) 
769 professors and lecturers, and 8,088 students (5, 099 men and 2,989 women). 
The other Universities are Queen’s at' Kingston, Western Ontario at London, 
McMaster at Hamilton, and Ottawa in Ottawa, which are private foundations. 
The first two are now undenominational and are aided by the State. Tlie 
Royal Military College at Kingston is maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. There w^ere, in 1932, 7,777 day and evening schools of all grades 
with over 830,000 pupils enrolled. There are 21,608 certi6cated teachers 
engaged in these elementary and secondary schools. The total expenditure 
by the Government of Ontario on education in 1932 was 13,364,677*90 
dollars. 

Finance. — The revenues of the Province are derived from the sale of Crown 
lands, timber, mining, liquor saUs, amusement, gasoline and betting taxes, 
succession duties and other fees, supplemented, by a subsidy from the 
Dominion. The revenue and expenditure 4n recent years were as follow ; — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

j Dollars 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

56,806,224 

68,426,082 

64,649,717 

65,947,001 

68,198,746 

61,900,824 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 

1931- 82 

67,843.291 

64,800,092 

54,180,000 

57,989,852 

64,846,994 

66,161,000 
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Production and Industry. — The Province is rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources. The land under cultivation is about 14,000,000 acres, more 
than 1,000,000 additional acres are cleared, and 25,434,294 acres are assessed. 
Of the total land surface of the Province, which is 234,000,000 acres, the 
amount of arable land is much larger than the portion now under cultivation. 
Beyond the cultivated portion it is estimated that northern Ontario alone 
contains some 20,000,000 acres of alluvial soil, not including the vast stretches 
of agricultural land south and west of James Bay. The farm values for 1932 
were; — Land, 844,025,782 dollars; buildings, 473,255,236 dollars; im- 
plements, 164,723,478 dollars; and live-stock, 144,580,416 dollars. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada above. 
The wool clip for 1930 was 6,325,000 lbs. 

The mineral production in 1932 included gold, 2,287,280 ozs., value 
47,282,274 dollars ; silver, 6,220,278 ozs., 1,912,006 dollars ; nickel, metallic, 
30,327,968 lbs.; copper in matte exported, 17,650,186 lbs.; copper, metallic, 
59,401,323 lbs. ; platinum metals, 64,648 ozs.; Portland cement, 1,599,342 
barrels; crude petroleum, 130,343 barrels ; natural gas, 7,244,624 m. cubic 
feet. Total value of metallic minerals in 1931, 72,950,799 dollars, in 1932, 
63,369,070 dollars. Non-metallic minerals and structural materials in 1931 
were worth 18,882,171 dollars, in 1932, 13,923,073 dollars. The total value 
of the mineral production of Ontario in 1932 was 79,007,425 dollars. 

Total area of forests 240,000 square miles ; chief timber is spruce, pine, 
birch and poplar. 

In 1931 Ontario had 10,140 manufacturing establishments, withacapital 
of 2,285,361,451 dollars, employing 269,739 wage-earners ; wages and salaries, 
313,676,300 dollars; cost of materials, 597,879,792 dollars; gross value 
of products, 1,312.400,828 dollars. 

Conummications. — There were in 1931, 66,411 miles of public road 
with an expenditure during 1931 of 16,879,320 dollars. In 1931 there were 
10,905 miles of steam railway in Ontario, as compared with 7,368 in 1907. 
There were 2,273,243 milesof telephone wires and 621,528 telephones in 1931. 

Books of Reference, 

Reports of various Govemmeiit Dopartmenls. 

Guillet (E. C.), Early Life in Upper Canada. Toronto, 198S. 

See also under Canada. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Tliis island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497 ; it was first 
settled by the French, but was taken from them in 1758. It was annexed to 
Nova Scotia in 1763, and constituted a separate colony in 1769. 

Constitution and Government. — Prince Edward Island entered the 
Confederation on July 1, 1873. The Provincial Government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 80 members, who 
are elected for 4 years, half by real property holders and the remainder by 
universal male and female suffrage. Women can also be elected to the 
Assembly. State of Parties (elected August, 1931), as at June 30, 1983 : 
Conservatives, 17 ; Liberals, 12; one vacancy. 

LieuteTiant-Oovernor. — Hon. George Dehlois. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows (June 21, 1933) : — 

Premier and Attorney and Advocate General. —Hon. J. D. Stewart, K.C. 

Minister of Public IVorks and Highways. — Hon. G. Shelton Sharp. 
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Minister of Agriculture and Provincial Secretary -Treasurer. — Hon. 
Thomas MaenuU. 

Minister of Education and Public Health. — Hon. William J. P. 
MacMillan, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.S. 

Ministers without Portfolio). — Hon. H. Francis McPliee, Hon. Adrian F. 
Arsenault, Hon. Harry D. McLean, Hon. Walter G. McKenzie and Hon. 
Matthew W. Wood. 

Area and Population.— The province, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, lies at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated 
from the mainland of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by Northumberland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 sq. miles. The total population 
(Census, 1931) was 88,040. Population of the principal cities (1931): — 
Charlottetown (capital), 12,357 ; Summerside, 3,914. 

Religion and Education. — The population of the Province at the 
census of 1931 was divided among the different creeds as follows : — Roman 
Catholic, 39,084 ; Presbyterian, 14,803 ; United Church, 21,979 ; Baptist, 
f>,066 ; Anglican, 5,066. There w'ere (1932) 474 schools, 638 teachers, 17,846 
pupils. This is exclusive of 3 Roman Catholic convent schools at Tignish, 
Summerside and Charlottetown, with 551 pupils. There are two colleges. 
Prince of Wales College, head of the Provincial school system, and St. 
Dunstan's, a Roman Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total 
expenditure on public education in 1932 was 533,307 dollars. 

Finance.— 


- 

1928 

1929 

19301 

1981 ' 

19321 

Revenue ... 

Expenditure .... 

Dollars 

827,087 

828,046 

Dollars 
840,220 
836,486 i 

1 

Dollars 

1,148,748 

1,188,366 

1 

Dollars 

1,149,570 

1,453,190 

Dollars 

1,206,025 

1,277,400 


1 Gros.s. 


Total sinking funds on December 31, 1932, amounted to 614,642 dollars. 

The total liabilities of the Province amounted on December 31, 1932, to 
3,632,338 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The farm land occupied in 1921 was 
1,216,483 acres. Field crops in 1932 covered about 476,200 acres, and were 
valued at 6,393,000 dollars. The land in natural forest covers 356,996 acres, 
and in pasture 210,000 acres. For particulars of agricnltural production and 
live*8tock see under Canada above. The wool clip for 1930 was 496,000 lbs. 

Silver fox breeding is extensively carried on, and pelts are shipped to 
United States and European markets ; breeding foxes are exported to all 
northern countries. The value of fur.bearing animals on the 848 farms in 
1931 was estimated at 1,038,242 dollars. 

The total value of the hsheries in 1931 was 1,078,901 dollars. Oysters 
abound in Richmond Bay, where the beds extend to 15,000 acres. The 
Dominion Government has possession and bontrol of the oyster areas sur- 
rounding the Province. It is believed that the industry will soon be of 
major importance. 

In 1931 there were 290 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
4,019,288 dollars, employing 1,170 persons; salaries and wages, 809,122 
dollars; costof materials, 2,349,367 dollars; gross value of products, 4,186,676 
dollars. 
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Commerce and Communications. — The trade of Prince Edward 
Island is chiefly with the other provinces of Canada and this inter-provincial 
trade does not appear in the trade statistics. In 1932-33 the exports to other 
countries amounted to 648,725 dollars; the imports entered for consump- 
tion to 619,533 dollars. In 1931 the province had 286 miles of railway. 
A railway and automobile ferry steamer of great power is in operation, 
connecting the lines of the Canadian National Railway in Prince Edward 
Island with those on the mainland. Daily steamship communication with 
the mainland was successfully maintained for the first time during the winter 
of 1917-18, and has since continued without interruption. In 1931 there 
were 8,137 miles of telephone wires and 5,806 telephones. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Census of Canada. 

Handbook on Prince Edward Island. Issued by the Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 

Campbell (D ), flistory of Prince Edward Island. 

Harvey (D. C.), The French Regime in Prince Edward Island. Oxford and London, 1926. 

Pollard (J. B.), Historical Sketch of Prince Edward Island. 

Sutherland (Q.), Qeograpiiy, Natural and Civil History of Prince Edward Island, 

See also under Canada. 


QUEBEC. 

Quebec was formerly known as New France or Canada from 1535 to 1763 ; 
as the Province of Quebec from 1763 to 1790 ; as Lower Canada from 1791 
to 1846 ; as Canada East from 1846 to 1867 ; and when, by the union of the 
four original provinces, the Confederation of the Dominion of Canada was 
formed, it again became known as the Province of Quebec. 

Constitution and Government. — The Provincial Government is 
modelled on that of the Dominion organization and is in. the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a responsible Ministry, assisted by a Legislative 
Council of 24 members, appointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
Legislative Assembly of 90 members elected for 5 years. Members of both 
Houses receive 2,800 dollars per session. Quebec is the only Canadian 
Province in which w'omeii are not enfranchised or eligible for election to the 
Legislature. Last election, August 24, 1931 : Liberals 79, Conservatives 11. 

LieutcTiant-Oovemor. — Hon. Henry George (appointed April, 1929). 

The members of the Ministry (November, 1933) are as follows : — 

Premier^ Attorney -General and Minister of Municipal Adairs. — Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau. 

Minister of Lands and Forests, — Hon. Honor4 Mercier. 

Minister of Roads and Mines, — Hon. J. E. Perrault, 

Provincial Secretary, — Hon. Athanase David. 

Minister of ColonisatioUt Game and Fisheries. — Hon. H. La Ferti. 

Minister of Public JVorks. — Hon. J. N. Francoeur. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. J. A. GodboiU, 

Minister of Labour. — Hon. A, J. Arcand. 

Provincial Treemurer. R. E. Stocku'cll. 

Ministers v)ilhout Portfolio. — Hon. E. Moreau^ Hon. L. Lapierre^ Hon. 
J. H. Dillon^ G, Bryson. 


AgcrU-General in London. — Dr. L. J. Lemieux, 2 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


M 2 
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Area and Population. — The area of Quebec (as amended by the 
Labrador Boundary Award) is 694,434 sq. miles (671,004 sq. miles land area 
and 23,430 sq. miles water). Of this extent, 361,780 sq. miles represent 
the Territory of Ungava, annexed in 1912 under the Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act The population (Census, 1931) was 2,874,261 ; and in 1921 
was 2,360,666. Of the 1931 population 110,826 were British born and 
2,622,510 Canadian born. The rural population in 1931 was 1,060,649, and 
the urban population 1,813,606. According to religious beliefs, in 1931, 
2,468,283 were Roman Catholics, 149,814 Anglicans, 88,200 United Church, 
69,735 Jews and 11,278 Protestants. Population of the principal cities (Census 
of 1931) Montreal, 1,160,183 (Greater Montreal, 1,330,980); Quebec 
(capital) 130,594 ; Hull, 29,433 ; Verdun, 60,745 ; Three Rivers, 35,460 ; 
Sherbrooke, 28,933. 

Education. — The province has four Universities; McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded in 1841, with 3,795 students in 1931-32 ; Lennoxville, 
also Protestant, founded in 1845, with 148 students in 1931-32; Laval 
(Quebec), founded in 1862, and University of Montreal (Montreal), the 
centre of higher education for the Catholic population of the province, with 
7,186 students in Quebec in 1931-32, and 10,318 in Montreal. Quebec had, 
in 1931, 8,448 schools of all kinds, with 653,351 pupils and 25,793 teachers. 
All the schools are sectarian, i.e., are either Catholic or l^rotestant. The 
total expenditure on education was 35,156,124 dollars in 1930-31. 


Finauce. — The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Years ended I 
June 80 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1028 

34,807,783 

82,821,225 

1931 

41,(33(',620 

40,853,844 

1929 ! 

89,976,288 

85,904.487 

1932 

36,941,020 

3^525,729 

1930 1 

48,585,050 

39,374,910 

1933 

81,023 890 

37,804,798 


The total public debt at June 30, 1933, was 110,237,891 dollars, and the 
net funded debt 85,583,142 dollars. 


Production and Industry.—Agriculture is the basic industry of the 
Province. According to the agiicultural statistics for 1932, the total area 
under cultivation in the Province, during 1932, was 6,832,100 acres and the 
value of the crops 70,382,000 dollars. The principal varieties cultivated are 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, buckwheat, mixed grains, flaxseed, corn, 
potatoes, turnips, hay and clover and alfalfa. 

The wool clip for 1931 was 4,166,000 lbs. 

There are about 243,714 sq. miles of forests, made up as follows: private 
forests, 9,951 sq. miles; wood lots under location tickets, 2,023 so. miles; 
forests leased, 80,737 sq. miles; township forest reserves, 930 sq. miles ; and 
timber lands not leased, 147,567 sq. miles. Quebec leads the Canadian 
Provinces in pulpwood production, having more than half of the Canadian 
total. In 1931, 1,513,668 tons of pulp and 1,276,105 tons of paper were 
produced, valued at 71,386,954 dollars. v 

The principal fish are cod, mackerel, lobsters, salmon, and herring. 

The value of the mineral production of the province was 24,373,653 
dollars in 1932. Production of copper in 1932 was 67,336,692 lbs., 
valued at 4,296,216 dollars; asbestos, 122,977 tons, valued at 3,039,721 
dollars. Among other minerals produced are feldspar, gold, graphite, mag- 
nesit^, miea, molybdenite, phosphate, silver, zinc, lead, brick, cement, 
granite, lime, marble and tiles. 
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The number of fur farms in the Province in 1931 was 2,043, with property 
and buildings valued at 1,314,061 dollars and animals in captivity estimated 
at over 1,840,000 dollars. Of all the wild animals, the fox has proved the 
most adaptable to breeding. The total value of pelts of animals captured 
was over 2,106,000 dollars, of these beavers rank first with a total value of 
244,486 dollars. The royalties collected on pelts taken during the same year 
netted to the Government the sum of 57,585 dollars. 

In 1931 there were 7,505 industrial establishments in the province, with 
a capital of 1,662,811,076 dollars ; employees, 180,808 ; salaries and wages, 
187,362,564 dollars; cost of materials, 369,044,132 dollars; gross value of 
products, 849,154,353 dollars. Among the leading industries are pulp and 
paper, cotton and its products, cigars and cigarettes, railway rolling stock, 
Dutter and cheese, flour and its pr^ucts, boots and shoes, saw mills, electric 
light and power, slaughtering and meat packing, breweries and rubber goods. 

Commerce and Communications,— Total imports for consumption in 
1931-32 amounted to 177, 526,485 dollars ; total exports to 203, 169, 185 dollars. 

Quebec had 4,894 miles of railway and 496 miles of tramway in 1931. 
Tliere were 300,502 telephones and 2,616 ])Ost offices, as ^^'ell as 803 telegraph 
offices ill 1931. It is estimated that there are 37,000 miles of road in the 
Province, of which 15,600 are improved. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistical Year Book. Annual. Quebec. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Resources of Quebec, 1925. Ottawa. 

Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. 

/Venfej/ (R.), Editor. A History of Montreal, 1640-1672. (Dollfus du Casson.) London, 
1928. 

Sutherland (J. C.), The Province of Quebec. Montreal, 192-2. 

See also under Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Constitution and Government.— The province receives its name 
from the Saskatchewan River, which flows across its southern part. It com- 
prises the old territorial districts of Assiniboia East, Assiniboia West (part), 
Saskatchewan, and the eastern portion oC Athabaska. Saskatchewan was 
made a province on September 1, 1906, before which it was part of the 
Northwest Territories. The Pi-ovincial Government is vested in a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, elected for 6 years. 
Women were given the franchise in 1916, aud are also eligible for election to 
the Legislature. State of parties (1930) : — Government, 35 (Conservatives 
24, Progressives 6, Independents 6) ; Liberals 28. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour Lieut. -Col. the lion. H. E. Munroe, 
O.B. E., V.D., M.D., F.A.C. S. (appointed 1931). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier, President of Council, Minister of Education, Minister of Natural 
Resources. — Hon. J. T. M. Anderson. 

Minister of Highways. — Hon. A. C. Stewart, K.C. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in Charge of the Bureau of 
Publications and the King's Printer's Office, Minister in charge of Loan and 
Trust Companies' Act. — Hon. Howard McConnell^ K.C. 
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Minister of Public Healthy Minister in Charge of Child Welfare Act. — • 
Hod. F. D. Mvnroe, M.D. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. W. C. B'uckle, 

Attorney -General and Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. M. A. Macphersony 

K.C. 

Minister of Public Works and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs^ 
Minister in Charge of Fire Prevention Acty Prairie and Forest Fire Acty and 
Insurance Act. — Hon. James F. Bryant^ K.C. 

Provincial Secretary and Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries . — 
Hon. J. A. Merkley. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. R. Btipc^ M.D. ; Hon. W. W. Smith. 

Representative in London. — W. Waldron (appointed November 11, 1933). 

Area and Population.— The area of the province is 251,700 sq. miles 
(243,808 sq. miles land area and 8,892 sq. miles water). The population 
(Census, 1931) was 921,785, and in 1921 was 737,6io. Population of 
principal cities (1931) ; Regina, 53,209 (capital) ; Moose Jaw, 21,299 ; 
Saskatoon, 43,291; Prince Albert, 9,905 ; Weyburn, 5,002 ; Yorkton, 
6,027; North Battlcford, 5,986; Swift Current, 5,296. 

Education. — The province has one University, the University of 
Saskatchewan at Saskatoon, established Aprils, 1907. The right to legislate 
on matters relating to education is left to the province. In 1930 there wore 
228,434 pupils and 9,250 teachers in the 4,917 public elementary scliools, 
and 23 high or secondary school districts. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years 



Revenue 

Expenditure | 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

Dollars 

13,050,217 

13,564,893 

16,096,665 

Dollars 

12,962,210 1 

13,449,632 i 
15,971,231 :| 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 
1981-32 

Dollars 

16,561,526 

14,346,000 

I 16,334,000 

Dollars 

17,079,704 

18,202,676 

16,334,000 


Production and Industry. — Total area under cultivation in 1931 was 
29,733,699 acres. Value of crops produced, 1930, 66,221,000 dollars. For 
particulars of agricultural produ(ftion and live-stock see under Canada above. 
The wool clip for 1930 was 1,605,000 lbs. 

Coal produced in 1932, 876,432 tons, valued at 1,211,589 dollars. The 
production of sodium sulphate was valued, in 1932, at 271,786 dollars, and 
clay products at 109,739 dollars. 

The total value of the catch of the fisheries, March 1930 to April 1931, 
was 316,963 dollars. 

In 1931 Saskatchewan had 768 industrial establishments, with a total 
capital of 68,547,566 dollars, employing 6,061 persons; value of products, 
44,265,151 dollars, cost of materials, 22,640,618 dollars, wages paid, 7,546,703 
dollars. 

Communications.—There were, in 1932, 8689*5 miles of steam railway in 
operation in the province, and (1930) 94,196 telephones and 381,194 miles of 
wire. 

Tourist highways, 4,862 miles; trans- provincial gravelled highways, 
1,917 miles; main market roads allotted, 26,000 miles; colonization and 
feeder roads, 177,700 miles. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Black (Dr.), History of Saskatchewan. Regina, 1913. 

RoaTO(H. J.), ami Brown (A, Q.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 
Qilbert (Louis), La Saskatchewan. Paris, 1914. 

Shortt and Doughty, Canada and its Provinces. 22 vols. Toronto, 1913. 

See also under Canada. 


YUKON. 

Constitution and Government. —The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tilled a separate political unit in 1898. It is governed by a Comptroller 
and a Territorial Council of 3 elected members. 

Co7nplroller. — G, A. Jeckcll. 

Territorial Secretary. — F. H. Oshorn. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles (206,427 sq. miles land area and 649 sq. miles water area). The 
populationin 1931 was 4,230. In 1901 it was 27,219. The rural population 
in 1921 was 2,851 (18,077 in 1901). Population of the principal cities 
(1932) : Dawson (capital), 828 ; White Horse, 540. 

Instruction. — The Territory had (1932) 6 public schools with 11 
teachers, and 1 Roman Catholic school with 1 teacher, and about 250 pupils. 


Finance. — The Territorial revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Year 



Tear 


j 

ending 
March 31 

Revenue 

Expenditure : 

ending 
March 31 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

Dollars 

i DdUars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1928 

211,831 

213.589 I 

1931 

254,015 

262,409 

1929 

220,268 

I 211,232 1 

1932 

223,567 

225,662 

1930 

257,615 

256,004 1 

1933 

208,474 

204,605 


Production and Industry. — Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, copper, silver, lead, gold are tho chief minerals. The 
output of gold in the year ended March 31, 1933, was 765,697 dollars, 
taken at 15 dollars per oz. Output of silver in calendar year 1932, was 
valued at 973,996 dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and 
birch. 

The country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bears, and fur-bearing animals. 

Conotmunications. — There are 58 miles of railway. In 1932 there 
were 156 telephones and 560 miles of wire. The Yukon river is the 
great channel of communication from the coast to the interior. There were 
660 miles of waggon roads and 375 miles of sled trails in the Territory in 
1931. 

Books of Reference. 

The Yukon Act, 1919 (ConeoUdated). 

Yukon Offlclal Gazette. 

Yukon Territory, 19Jd. 

Publications of North-West Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of Interior. 

Ottawa, 1922. 
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Yukon. Tbe Land of the Klondike, 1929. 

Cameron (Charlotte), A Cheecliako in Alaska and Yukon. London, 1920. 
DeaM (R. Burton), Mounted Police Life in Canada. London, 1916. 

Ogilvie (W.), Early Days on the Yukon. London, 1918. 

Sheldon (G.), The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. London, 1911. 

Stewart (E.), Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon in 1906. London, 1913, 
Stuek (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its tributaries. London, 1919. 

See also under Canada. 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 

Constitution and Government. — The Northwest Territories com- 
prise the Territories formerly known as Rupert's Land and the North- 
western Territory, except such portions thereof as form the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Yukon Territory, together 
with all British territories and possessions in North America and all islands 
adjacent thereto, not included within any province, except the Dominion 
of Newfoundland and its dependencies. The Territories were reconstituted 
September 1, 1905, and for administrative purposes w'ere divided into three 
Provisional Districts, namely, Mackenzie (527,490 sq. miles), Keewatin 
(228,160 sq. miles), Franklin (554,082 sq. miles) this division having 
come into effect on January 1, 1920. 

The seat of Government is located at Ottawa. By Order in Council ol 
March 16, 1918, the Northwest Territories are governed by the Com- 
missioner, the Deputy Commissioner and five Councillors appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. The Commissioner in Council has power to 
make ordinances for the Government of the Territories under instructions 
from the Governor-General in Council or the Minister of the Interior. 

Commissioner , — Hugh Howard JiovHcU, C.M.G. 

Deputy Commissioner . — Roy Alexander Qibson, 

Area and Population,— The area of the Territorios is 1,809,682 
sq. miles. The population (Census 1931) is 9,723, including 4,670 Eskimos 
and 4,046 Indians. 

Books of Reference. 

Publications of Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of Interior, 

Ottawa 

Report of the Ropl Commission on the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-ox 
industries In the Arctic and Sub-Arctic regions. 

Report of the Director of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, 1929-80. 

An Elconomic Survey of Districts of Keewatin and Northeastern Mackenzie. 

Blanc}ut{Q. H.), Northwest Territories. Ottawa, 1930. 

Canada’s Arctic Islands (English). Les lies Canadiennes de I’Ocean Arctique (French), 
1927. 

The Great Slave Lake Area, 1920. 

Reindeer Q razing In Northwest Canada, 1929. 

Southern Bathn Island, 1980. 

The Yukon Territory, 1926. 

Yukon, Land of the Klondyke, 1980. 

The Blue Goose, 1980. 

Conserving Canada’s Musk-oxen, 1930. 

Canada’s Western Arctic. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Governor ,— James O' Grady ^ K. C.M.G. Salary, 1,5007. and 8607. 
duty per annum. The government is administered by the Governor, assisted 
by an Executive Council of 8 ofl&cial and 1 unofficial members, and a 
Legislative Council of 4 official and 2 unofficial members. 



FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES 835 

Crown colony situated in South Atlantic, 300 miles E. of Magellan Straits. 
East Falkland, 2,580 square miles; West Falkland, 2,038 square miles, 
including in each case the adjacent small islands ; total, 4,618 square miles ; 
besides South Georgia, 1,000 square miles (estimated). Among other 
Dependencies are the South Shetlanda, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich 
Group, and Graham’s Land. The Dependencies include all islands and terri- 
tories between 20° and 60° W. longitude, south of 50° S. latitude, and between 
60° and 80° W. longitude, south of 58° S. latitude. Population: Falkland 
Islands, estimated 1932, 2,428 (1,366 males and 1,062 females), exclusive of 
the Whaling Settlement in South Georgia (estimated population in 1932, 562, 
including 2 females). Falkland Islands: birth rate (1932), 21’11 per 1000 ; 
death rate, 4’55 per 1000. Chief town, Stanley, 1,300 inhabitants (1932). 

Education is compulsory. In 1932 there were 1 Government school, with 
184 pupils on the roll; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 77 on the roll; 

1 school at Darwin, 19 pupils. The Camp schools are taught by 3 travelling 
schoolmasters in the West Falkland, and 3 in the East Falkland, including 

2 teachers in the service of the Falkland Islands Company, They give a few 
weeks’ teaching per year to about 131 children. 


- 

1928 

1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total revenue 

268,110 

196,413 

167,359 

157,601 

175,746 

Total expenditure 

191,005' 

98,426 

91,677 ‘ 

103,805 

74,942 

Imports . . , 

583,087 

787,894 

616,273 

420,053 

311,002 

Exports 

4,225,106 

6,433,579 

2,940,114 

1,895,420 j 

491,489 


Chief sources of revenue (1932) Customs 28,953Z., rents of Crown lands 
3,033^, internal revenue 1,633Z., interest 14,488/., post office 1,230/., land 
sales 30,626/. On December 31, 1932, the assets exceeded the liabilities by 
318,470/. Fund for Research in the Dependencies, 430,748/. There is no 
Public debt. 

Leading exports, 1932; wool 109,475/., whale produce 362,450/. Chief 
imports, 1932: groceries 25,928/., coal, coke, oil 82,278/., drapery 6,835/., 
hardware and machinery 18,208/. Imports from United Kingdom (1932) 
95,329/., exports to United Kingdom 238,750/. 

Vessels entered in 1932, 73 ; tonnage, 138,359 (63 British, tonnage 
115,586). 

Chief industry, sheep-farming ; about 2,875,620 acres pasturage. Sheep 
616,767 in 1932. The whaling industry is carried on successfully, 127,057 
barrels of whale oil being exported in 1932. Sealing operations in 1932 
yielded 11,842 barrels of oil. 

On September 30, 1932, the Savings Bank held a balance of 169,199/. 
belonging to 1,026 depositors. There are no banking facilities except those 
offered by this bank. 

There is normally a month to six weeks’ mail service. Vessels to tKe 
United Kingdom proceed for the most part via the west coast of South 
America ; an auxiliary mail service is provided by local steamers between 
Stanley and Monte Video. Interiusular Mail service is carried on by a 
steamboat. There is a telephone exchange at Stanly, and a telephone line 
from Stanley to Darwin, and other settlements. There is wireless com- 
munication with Bergen, Norway, Majallanes, Chile, Monte Video and 
South Georgia. 

Money ^ Weights^ and i/eajwre#. —These are the same as in Great Britain, 
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Books of Reference. 

Annual Report on the Colony. 

Report of Committee on Research aud Development in the Dependencies of the 
Falkland Islands (Cmd. 657). London, 1920. 

Boyton (V. F.), The Falkland Islands. Oxford, 1924. 

Dartcin(C. U.), Journal of Researches, Ac., during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 1845. 

Goebel (J.), The Straggle for the Falkland Islands. A Study in Legal and DIploirAtio 
History. London, 1927. 

Murdoch (W. G. B,), From Edinburgh to the Antarctic (1892-93). London, 1894. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. IV, American Territories. London, 1914. 


GUIANA, BRITISH. 

Governor . — Sir Edward Brandis Denha7n, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. (appointed 
January, 1930, assumed Government, Juno, 1930) {3,6001. and 1,000/. 
contingencies and 5001. Duty Allowance). 

Colonial Secretary. — C. D. Douglas- Jones, C.M.G. (1,485/.-!, 635/.). 

This territory, including the counties of Domerara, Esseuuebo, and 
Berbice, named from the three rivers, was first partially settled by the 
Dutch West India Company about 1620. The Dutch retained their hold 
until 1796, when it was captured by the English, and was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. 

Constitution and Government. — The British Guiana Order in 
Council, 1928, providing for the Government of the Colony aud for the 
Constitution of a Legislative Council in place of the Court of Policy and 
Combined Court whicn have been determined, came into operation on July 
18, 1928. The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
and ten Official Members and nineteen Unofficial Members. Executive and 
administrative functions are exercised by the Governor and Executive 
Council. The law of the Colony, both civil and criminal, is based on the 
common and statute law of England, except that the English law of personal 
property applies to both movable and immovable property, wuth certain 
exceptions, and the Roman-Dutch legitimatisation per mhsequens matri- 
inonium is preserved. There is absolute equality of males aud females before 
the law as regards divorce, property, succession and all other matters. 
Appeals lie to the Full Court of the Supreme Court and to the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and from the latter of these Courts to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Area, FopRlation, etc. — Area, 89,480 square miles. Population at 
census 1931, 310,933 (excluding about 7,379 aborigines). Estimated 
population, 1932, 317,813. Births (1932) 10,825 (34*1 per 1,000); deaths, 
6,694 (21 T per 1,000). Capital, Georgetown, 63,400. East Indians living 
on estates (census 1931), 64,037 ; Immigration Department estimate East 
Indians on estates (1932), 54,476 ; in villages and Settlements (1932), 
79,683. Total East Indians (1932), 134,069. Returned to India (1982), 
333. 178 schools (and 62 in remote and sparsely populated districts) 

received Government grant (66,513/.) in 1932 ; 42,970 pupils; average daily 
attendance, 29,141 ; teachers, 988. Secondary education is provided for both 
boys and girls. 

Paupers (1932) receiving out-door relief, 3,122. 
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Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 


- 

1 1928 1 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 » 

Revenue , 
Expenditure . 

£ 

1,185,811 

1,159,139 

£ 

1,252,322 
1,126,218 1 

1,013,282 

1,093,304 

£ 

916,939 

1,075,983 

£ 

1,024,581 

1,041,123 


1 The figuret* for 1932 are excluiive of special receipts from the Colonial Development 
Fund, Unemployment Relief Grants from the Imperial Government and the Empire 
Marketing Board, amounting to 99,4921., and the related expenditure aggregating 96,6661. 
A Qrant-in-Aid of 55,6421. was also received towards 1931 and 1932 deficits. 

Chief items of revenue (1932) : customs, 493, 575^. ; excise and licences, 
195,822/. Expenditure on general administration, 106,797/. ; law and 
justice, 127,279/. ; charity, 126,240/. ; education, 84,111/. ; public works, 
76,621/. ; Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Stations, 50,517/. ; 
Science and Agriculture, 24,727/. Public debt* (funded), December 31, 
1932, 4,599,580/. Post-office savings bank, 34,441 depositors (December 
31, 1932), credited with 319,228/. 

Production. — Under cultivation, 185,368 acres; 62,905 acres in sugar 
canes (sugar output, 148,634 tons from 55,240 acres in 1932) ; 73,453 acres 
under rice (output 1932, 84,783 tons of paddy, equal to approximately 
60,869 tons of rice) ; coconuts, 23,301 acres; coffee, 5,800 acres; cacao, 791 
acres ; rubber, 880 acres ; limes, 787 acres. Livestock (1932) estimated at : 
cattle, 186,175 (76,061 in hinterland); horses, 4,362 (3,037 in hinterland); 
sheep, 32,799 ; goats, 15,355; swine, 17,499; donkeys, 7,486. British Guiana 
is rich in gold. Mining commenced in 1884, and from 1884 to December 31, 
1932, the output of gold is valued at 9,913,n8/. ; in the year 1982, 15,170 
ozs. valued at 64,634/. were produced. In the period 1901-2 to 1932 the 
diamonds won amounted to 1,888,252 carats, valued at 7,480,899/. ; in the 
year 1932, 60,185 carats, valued at 118,865/. Deposits of manganese ore 
and mica have been found, and oil is also believed to exist. There are huge 
deposits of bauxite (the ore of aluminium), 62,507 tons being exported 
during 1932 ; 64,780 square miles of forests and 7,470 square miles of un- 
developed land are still available for exploration and exploitation. 

Commerce. — Imports and exports for five years : — 


~ 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports h 
Exports h 

£ 

2,632,511 

3,271,108 

£ 

2,215,715 

2,556,571 

£ 

1,971,967 

2,222,397 

£ 

1,595,205 

2,010,462 

£ 

1,690,891 

2,208,901 


1 Including bullion and specie. Transit trade, ainonnted to 161,5841. in 1928, 127,9681. 
in 1929, 131,8981. in 1980, 100,2611. in 1931, 84,4341. in 1932. 


Chief imports (1932): Flour, 144,053/.; cotton manufactures, 
172,204/.; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 55,698/.; machinery, 115,639/.; 
manures, 73,141/. ; fish, 63,194/. ; coal, 15,269/. ; hardware, implements 
and tools, 45,401/. ; oils, 78,115/.; beef and pork (pickled or salted), 86,544/. ; 

• During the year redemptions aggregating 32,5791. were effected, while the sums 
idvanced to the Colony by the Crown Agents amounted at the close of the year to 
>1,0001. In addition loans amounting to 48,4821. were received from the Colonial 
Development Fund. 
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lumber, 16,629^. ; beer and ale, 26,886i. ; spirits (potable), 10,529Z. ; boots 
and shoes, 44,393^ ; butter, 25,808Z. Chief domestic exports (1932) : Sugar 
(137,078 tons), 1,342,190Z.; rum (645,611 proof gallons), 69,742Z. ; balata, 
31, 082Z. ; charcoal, 10,927Z.; timber, 25,1812.; rice (28,641 tons), 247,473Z.; 
diamonds (rough), 112,7792. ; gold, 79,4992. 

Imports (exclusive of transliipments) from United Kingdom (1932), 
1,078,2782. ; from Canada, 207,0682. ; from United States, 116,9972. Exports 
(exclusive of transhipments) to United Kingdom, 1,007,6492.; to Canada, 
676,8542. ; to United States, 190,1142. 

Shipping — In 1932, 2,403 vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,506,717, 
entered and cleared (in 1931, 2,362 vessels of 1,523,930 tons), mainly British, 
Norwegian and Dutch. The registered vessels in 1932 were 12 steamers 
of 1,372 tons, 3 motor vessels of 161 tons, and 24 sailing vessels of 3,360 tons. 

Commiinioations. — There are 78 miles of railway; 450 miles river 
navigation ; 39 miles of canals ; 500 miles of driving or motor road, 
17 miles of bridle road and 497 miles of trails, including a Government 
cattle trail of 182 miles, from Takama on the Berbice River to Annai on the 
Rupununi Savannah. The construction of the Bartica-Potaro Road with 
assistance from the Colonial Development Fund for the purpose of op^ening 
up the interior of the Colony is now completed from Bartica to the rotaro 
River, 102| miles, so also is the construction of a Suspension Bridge, 360 feet 
span, over the Potaro River, and a further 2 miles of road joining up with 
the existing road from Potaro Landing to Kangaruma. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 73 post-offices and postal agencies, of 
which 50 are telegraph offices. There are 313 miles of telegraph lines. 
There are main telephone exchanges in Georgetown and New Amsterdam 
with 10 country sub-exchanges and 57 private branch exchanges carrying 
from 4 to 35 lines each. There are 4,878 conductor miles of telephone lines 
which includes 1,430 miles contained in 13 miles of aerial cable and 120 
miles of railway telephone lines. The number of telephone instruments in 
use at December 31, 1932, was 1,920. 

The Georgetown Radio Station communicates with six interior radio 
stations, with Trinidad, Surinam and ships. A direction finding service is 
available. The Pan American Airways, Inc., maintain and operate an 
aeronautical radio station licensed by Government, 

Money. — Accounts are kept in dollars and cents (1 dollar » 4s, 2d.). 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘bits,' — fourpenny pieces — local coins. United States gold coins are also 
current and are legal tender. Notes are issued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada and Colonial Bank in denomi nation .s of 6, 20, and 100 dollars, 
and there are Government currency notes of one and two dollars. The 
face value of the latter in circulation at December 31, 1932, was 104,1672. 


Books of Eeference. 

Blue Book of the Colony, and Colonial Report. Annual. 

General Information with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana. Issued by the Government. 

Handbook of British Guiana. Revised edition. Georgetown, 1924. 

Year Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British Honduras, and the 
British West Indies. London and New York. Annual. 

Avpinall (A,), Handbook of the British West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras. London, 1926 

Beebs (W.), Hartly (O. I.), and Homes (P. O.), Tropical Wild Life in British Guiana, 
New York, 1917. 
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Clements (Mra. Cecil), M.B.E,, Through BritiBh Guiana. London, 1920. 

Harrison (J. B.), British Guiana and Its Resources. London, The West India Com 
mitt(;e, 1907.— The Goldfields of British Guiana. London, 1908. 

Harrison (J. B.) and Stoekdale (F. A.), Rubber and Balata in British Guiana. British 
Guiana, 1011 

Major (Sir C.), The Laws of British Guiana. London, 1030. 
lieui (Capt. J. M .), Commercial Handbook of British Guiana, 1920. 

Richardson (Gwen), On the Diamond Trail in British Guiana. London, 1925. 

Rodway (J.), Guiana: British, Dutch and French. London, 1912. 

Waugh (E.), Ninet 3 '-tvvo Days. London, 1934, 

See also under Venezuela and Bermuda. 


HONDURAS, BRITISH. 

Governor and CoTYiinandcr-in’Chief . — Sir Harold Kiitcrmaster, K.B.E., 
C.M.G. (2,000Z.), (appointed November, 1931) assisted by an Executive 
Council of seven members, and a Legislative Council consisting of six official 
and seven unofficial members. 

British Honduras is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 600 miles west from Jamaica. Its early settlement was prob- 
ably effected by woodcutters from Jamaica about 1638, and from that date 
to 1798, in spite of opposition from the Spaniards, settlers held their own 
and prospered. In 1786 the Horne Government appointed a Superintendent, 
and in 1862 the settlement was declared a Colony, subordinate to Jamaica. 
It became an independent colony in 1884. 

Area and Population. — Area, 8,598 sq. miles. Population, census 
1931, 61,347 (25,524 males, and 25,823 females). Estimated population at 
December 31, 1932 : 62,945 persons (26,185 males and 26,760 females). The 
birth-rate per 1,000 (1932) was 35*49, and the death-rate 10*44. In 1931 
there wore 363 marriages. Primary schools (1932), 75 ; children enrolled, 
8,038; average attendance, 6,685; Government grant (expended), 14,815i. 
There are 4 schools with secondary departments, and altogether about 341 
pupils. They are under denominational management and none receive aid 
from Government. The total school roll, including private schools, was 
8,726, and attendance 7,182. The police force contains (December, 1932) 
3 officers, 118 non-commissioned officers and men. Chief town i Belize; 
population, census of 1931 : 16,687 (7,668 males, and 9,019 females). 

Finance and Commerce (£i=«4-86 dollars).— 



1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-81 

1931-82 

1932-33 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollar* 

1,039,666 

1,046,877 

Dollar* 

1,036,068 

1,026,603 

Dollar. s 

1,160,445 

1,087,047 

DoUar.s 

875,045 

1,035,600 

Dollar* 

898,716 

940,985 

Imports ^ 
Exports ^ 

4,481,748 

4,041,602 

5,056,673 

4,876,875 

4,925,330 

4,534,963 

4,435,368 

2,911,066 

1 

2,301,838 

1,447,484 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Chief sources of revenue : Customs duties (1932-33, 426,858 dollais); 
excise, licences, land-tax, Ac. ; also sale and letting of Crown lands. 
Expenditure mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 1932-33 
2,698,407 dollars. 
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Imports and Exports in 1931 and 1932 (value in dollars) 



Imports 

Exports 


1931 

1982 

1981 

1932 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

rood, drink and tobacco . 

law materials and articles mainly 

2,417,152 

1,179,924 

1,308,511 

707,413 

unmanufactured .... 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- 

619,849 

272,82.8 

1,437,969 

580,487 

factured 

1,388,125 

845,844 

39,407 

41,264 

Miscellaneous 

10,232 

8,247 

4,824 

138 

lullion and specie .... 

— 

— 

— 

.58,1.52 

Total 

4,435,358 

2,301,838 1 

i 2,911,066 

j 1,447,484 


Exports, 1932, in dollars, to: United Kingdom, 63,314; Canada, 
)1,531 ; United States of America, 528,489. 

Imports, 1932, in dollars, from: United Kingdom, 424,339 ; Mexico, 
J2,297 ; Canada, 704,643; Guatemala, 39,362; United States of America, 
115,093. 

Besides the staple products, mahogany and logwood, there are bananas, 
jitrus fruits, cacao, plantains, &c. The higher parts afford good pasturage 
■or cattle. 

Shipping and CommillLications. — Tonnage entered, 1932, 292,686 
:ons(627 steamships, 289,867 tons). Registered shipping, 1932, 130 sailing 
vessels, 1,032 tons, and 77 motor and steam vessels, 1,729 tons. In 1932, 
174,478 letters and post-cards, and 211,635 books, newspapers, and parcels 
passed through the post office. Telegraph and telephone lines connect 
Belize with Corozal and Consejo on the coast, Orange Walk on Now River, 
5an Antonio on the Rio Hondo, and other stations in the north, El Cayo 
ind Benque Viejo in the west, Stann Creek and Punta Gorda in the 
south. Telegraph line (1932), 926 miles. In 1932, 46 offices, 7,678 local 
ind foreign telegrams were sent, and 6,270 telephonic conversations were 
ield. There are 25 miles of railway. In 1932, 5,262 radio telegrams were 
transmitted. Belize is a stopping place of the Pan American weekly air mail 
ind passenger air service between Miami, Fla., and Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

Money and Credit. — The Royal Bank of Canada took over the business 
)f the local bank in 1912. There are 6 Government savings banks ; depositors, 
1,319, deposits 192,484 dollars on March 31, 1933. United States gold is the 
jtandard of currency. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are legal 
:ender for 4*867 dollars and 2*433 dollars respectively. There are (March 31, 
1933) a paper currency of 373,568 dollars in Government notes and a subsi- 
iiary silver coinage of 190,160 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze 
;ent piece and a nickel-bronze five-cent piece, whoso issues amount to 6,150 
iollars and 6,000 dollars respectively. 

RKrERKi7CK8 : Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

Archives ol British Honduras. Vol. I. Londoh, 1931. 

Aipinall (Sir A ), Handbook of the British West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras. West India Committee, 1929-80. 

Burdon (Sir J. A.), Brief Sketch of the British Honduras. London, 1927. 

Dillon (A.B.), Geoju'aphy of British Honduras. London, 1923. 

Metzgen (M.; and Cain (H, E.) Handbook of British Honduras, 1925. 


Famaica, Leeward Islands, Montserrat, Nevis. See West Indies. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOK. 

Newfoundland was discovered by John Cabot in 1497. It was soon 
frequented by the Portuguese, Spanish and French for its fisheries. Guy, 
Calvert and others made unsuccessful attempts to colonise the island, but in 
the 17th century English colonists established themselves there. A French 
station also existed on the island, and there were constant disputes as to fishing 
rights. Although exclusive British sovereignty was ceded in 1713 by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, these disputes were not finally settled till 1904. 

The coast is rugged, especially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attain their 
summit within a few miles of the salt water, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, consisting largely of barrens and marshes, and inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and lakes. On the borders of the lakes and water- 
courses good land is generally found, and in some cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humber, it is heavily timbered. 

Constitution and Government. — The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council (not exceeding 12 members), a Legislative Council (not 
exceeding 24 members), and an elected House of Assembly consisting of 27 
representatives. Members of the Legislative Council receive 126 dollars per 
session ; members of the Legislative Assembly receive 600 dollars per 
session. For electoral purposes the whole colony is divided into 24 districts 
or constituencies. Women were enfranchised by an Act of the Legislature 
passed in 1925. 

A Royal Commission appointed in 1933 to examine into the future of 
Newfoundland and to report on the financial situation, recommended that 
the existing Ledslaturo and Plxecutive Council should, for the time being, 
be suspended. It was also recommended that until such time as Newfound- 
land may become self-supporting again there should be constituted a form of 
Government under which the full legislative power and executive power 
should be vested in the Governor acting on the advice of a specially created 
Commission, consisting of six members (three from Newfoundland and three 
from the United Kingdom), exclusive of the Governor, over which the 
Governor would preside. The Governor-in-Commission would be responsible 
to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs in the United Kingdom for 
the good government of the Island. The Government of the United King- 
dom would assume general responsibility for the finances of the Island 
during the period of reconstruction. 

These recommendations, wliich denoted a suspension of the Constitution 
of Newfoundland, were incorporated in the Newfoundland Bill, which was 
passed by the British Legislature on December 21, 1933. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief . — Admiral Sir David yLmmy Anderson^ 
K.C. B., C. M.G., M.V.O., appointed September, 1982 ; salary 16,000 dollars, 
with travelling allowance of 2,600 dollars. 

Cominusi oners. — Hon. F. C. Alderdicei Sir John Hope Simpson^ C.I.E. ; 
Mr. W. R. Howley, K.C.; Mr. T. Lodge, C.B.; Hon. J. C. Puddester ; Mr. 
E. N. R. Trentham. 

Area and Population. — Area, 42,734 square miles. Population in 
1931: Newfoundland, 282,021 (142,880 males and 189,191 females); 
Labrador, 4,324 (2,221 males and 2,103 females). Dependent on New- 
foundland is Labrador, the most easterly part of the American continent. 
The boundary between the said Dependency and the Province of Quebec, 
which had, for many years, been in, dispute, was defined by the Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council in Maroh, 1927, as being, in effect, the 
watershed of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, the coastal 
boundaries being from Blanc Sablon, on the South, to Cape Chid ley, on the 
North. As a result of this decision an estimated area of some 110,000 sq. 
miles, formerly in dispute, was confirmed as under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland, The population of Labrador in 1931 was 4,324 (2,221 
males, 2,103 females). Of the total Newfoundland population in 1921, 
65,448 were engaged in the fisheries, 3,227 were farmers, 4,862 mechanics, 
and 1,117 miners. Capital, St. John's, 43, 176 inhabitants (1932); other 
towns (1921), Harbour Grace, 3,825; Bonavista, 4,052; Carbonear, 3,320; 
Twillingate, 3,217, and Grand Falls, 3,769. The birth rate in 1932 was 
24T, and the death rate (1932), 12‘9 per 1,000. Immigrants (1932), 
8,098 ; emigrants (1932), 6,495. 

Religion and Education. — Of the total population of Newfoundland 
and Labrador in 1932, 92,722 belonged to the Church of England, 95,9.53 
were Roman Catholics, 78,356 United Church, 1,896 Presbyterians, 14,108 
Salvation Army, 3,310 other denominations. 

The number of schools of all kinds was as follows : — 


1931-32 

Number of Schools 

Attendance 

Church of England 

429 

18,598 

Roman Catholic 

360 

20,397 

United Church 

846 

16,831 

Others 

73 1 

3,375 

Total j 

1,198 

69,201 


Total expenditure, 1931*32, 761,335 dollars. 

Revenue and Expenditure in four years ended June 30 : — 



1929-30 j 

1930-31 

1981-32 I 

1 1932-83 


Dollars, j 

Dollars. 

Dollars. * 

1 Dollars. 

Revenue 

12,085,300 : 

9,655,641 

9,931,000 

11,960,000 

8,085,666 

Expenditure 

12,840,404 j 

12,898,938 

11,339,442 


The estimated expenditure for 1933-34 was 10,660,006 dollars. 

Public debt (June 30, 1938), 95,406,949 dollars. 

Production, &C. — The total value of all crops harvested in 1921 was 
4,824,090 dollars. In 1921 (census figures) there were in Newfoundland 
16,840 horses, 27,721 cattle, 86,732 sheep, and 14,673 swine. Pine 
forests exist to the north, and large saw mills have been established. 
Tbfi mineral resources of Newfoundland are considerable. Large beds of 
iron ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the west coast. The 
total deposits are estimated at about 8,600 million tons. Copper ore and 
pyrites are worked. Coal is found near St. George’s Bay on the west coast, 
and in the Grand Lake district. In the eastern part of the island gold- 
bearing (martz rock and extensive deposits of silver and lead ore have been 
found. Extensive paper and pulp mills have been erected at Grand Falls, 
Bishop’s Falls, Corner Brook, Lomond in Bonne Bay, and Alexander Bay. 
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Imports and Exports, including bullion and specie, for five years : — 


Yenrs eudedJuno 

1927-23 

1928-29 i 

! 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

5,527,438 

6^728,924 

& 

5,847,474; 

7,359,541 

Si 

6,548,866 

8,229,854 

£ 

5,190,760 

6,891,145 

£ 

3,726,603 

5,484,139 


The chief imports and exports in 1931-32 were ; — 


Imports (1931-32) 

Dollars 

Exports (1931-32) 

Dollars 

Textiles . 

963,094 

Dried cod 

5,029,972 

Flour 

1,551,287 

Pulp and paper 

16,376,398 

Coal 

1,072,187 

Iron ore, Ac. . 

3,320,203 

Hardware 

1 246,179 

Herring . 

1 308,647 

Salt pork 

314,448 

Seal oil . 

i 87,229 

Machinery 

1 1,058,118 

Cod oil . 

1 171,967 

Tea ... 

I 286,532 

Seal skins 

i 62,965 

Molasses 

; 208,077 , 

Lobsters (tinned) 

i 168,954 


Of the imports (1931-32) the value of 3,182,625 dollars came from the 
United Kingdom ; 8,351,188 from Canada; 5,714,939 from the United States. 
Of the exports the value of 7,898,759 dollars went to the United Kingdom ; 
1,817,036 to Canada; 10,106,116 to United States ; 723,199 to l^ortugal ; 
730,080 to Spain; 452,026 to Italy; 1,147,072 to Brazil; 1,057,905 to 
Belgium ; 854,261 to British West Indies. 

Shipping. —Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1931-32, 
2,207,334 tons, of which 1,416,476 tons were British. Vessels registered 
December 31, 1932, 2,179 sailing vessels of 87,383 tons, 79 steam vessels 
of 29,483 tons, and 204 motor vessels of 9,120 tons; total, 2,462 vessels of 
126,986 tons. 

Fishing is the principal occupation of the population. The principal 
fish are cod, salmon, halibut, lobster, caplin, and seal : the value of the 
fishing products is about four millions sterling annually. 

By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive tishing rights under the treaty of Utrecht, but retained the 
right to fish in territorial waters from St. John’s Cape northwards to Cape 
Ray for all sorts of fish, including bait and crustacea. An award of The 
Hague court in 1910 secured the right of Great Britain to make fishing 
regulations without the consent of the United States, subject to any 
limitations imposed by treaty. It also confirmed Great Britain’s contention 
that the whole extent of a bay from headland to headland is comprised 
within territorial waters. 

There were engaged in the Bank cod fishery during 1931, 1,150 men, and 
62 Newfoundland sailing vessels, aggregating 4,981 net tons. The catch in 
1932 totalled 101,601 quintals (112 lbs.) of dry fish. In 1932 the output of 
the cod- fishery is estimated at 1,111,007 quintals of dry fish, valued at 
5,029,972 dollars. There were about 12,931 small sailing vessels, boats (in- 
cluding motor boats), Ac., utilised, and 27,500 men employed in this fishery. 
In 1932 exports of fresh lobsters amounted to 17,280 lbs., valued at 1,643 
dollars, ana preserved, 8,618 cases, valued at 168,964 dollars. 
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During 1932, 48,618 seals, valued at 68,265 dollars, were caught; 4 
steamers and 732 men were engaged in the seal fishery. 

CommuilicatioilS) &C. — Railways open 1932: 704 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge ol 3ft. 6iu., and 66 miles of private line. 
Communication between various points on the coast and between the 
island and the continent is maintained by a fleet of 17 first-class steamers ; 
10 owned by Government Railway, each of which connects with some central 
point on the railway. There were in 1932 (including 42 Labrador stations) 
621 post offices, 166 of which were telegraph offices ; there were 74 telegraph 
offices which were not post offices. There were about 631 Government postal 
telephone stations, most of them being in post and telegraph offices. Letters 
and cards sent in 1932, 8,700,000 : newspapers, books, parcels, &c., 600,000 
sent abroad ; received, 4,000,000. The postal and telegraph revenue, 1932-33, 
was 682,826 dollars, and the expenditure, 719,549 dollars. Telegraph 
line open (1932), 4,443 miles of wire ; about 1,200 miles of telephone wire. 

In December, 1932, the Newfoundland Savings Rank held 1,201,897 
dollars standing to the credit of 2,699 depositors ; this is in addition to the 
amount of 24,207,391 dollars held by the Savings Departments of the four 
banks doing business in St. John’s. 

The legal coin of the colony is tho gold dollar, normally equivalent to 
is. l^d. of British money. 

Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Ajinual Reports of the various Qovornment Dopartments. St. John's. 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, decennial. St. John’s. 

Year-Book of Newfoundland (published under olRoial sanction). St. John’s. 

Statistical Abstract for tho several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial OfiSce List Annual. Loudon. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United States, No. 1 (1906). 
London, 1906. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and oflf Iceland. Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 492, 1899. London. 

Colonial Reports. Annual Series. 

2, Non-Official PuBLicATioNa (Newfoundland). 

Ami (H. M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. 2iid ed. 
revised. London, 1916. 

Baedeker'i Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. 
London, 1922. 

Binnty (G.), The E.skimo Book of Knowledge. Hudson’s Bay Co., 1931, 

Birkenhead (Lord), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1920. 

Gosling (W. G.), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. London, 1911. 

Hatton {5. )KXiCi Harvey (M.), Newfoundland, England’s Oldest Colony. London, 1897.— 
Newfoundland In 1900. New York, 1900. 

Hoxoley (James P.), The Boothucks or Red Indians, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1916. 

Millais (J. G.), Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways. London, 1907. 

Pritchard (H. H.), Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness. London, 1910. 

Rogers (J. D.) and Harris (Sir C. A.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies.— 
Newfoundland. Oxford, 1931, 

Smallv!ood id . R.), The New Newfoundland. New York, 1931. 

(Labrador. ) 

Browne (Rov. P. W.), Where the Fishes Go. (Tho Story of Labrador.) London. 1911. 

Cabot (W. B.), In Northern Labrador, London, 1912. — Labrador. London, 1922. 

Gosling (W. G.). Labrador, its Discovery, Exploration and Development. London, 1910. 

Oren/ell (Dr. W. T.), Vikings of To-Day. London, 1898. The Harvest of the Sea. 
London, 1905 —Labrador. London, 1922. 

HuhbardiMrs. L.), A Woman's ’iVay through Unknown Labrador. New York, 1909. 

Hutton 8. K.), Among the Eskimos of Labrador. London, 1912. 
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Pritchard {'R. H.), Through Trackless Labrador. London, 1909. 

Townn^d (C. W.), Along the Labiador Coast. Boston, 1907.— A Labrador Spring. 
Boston, 1910 — Capt. Cartwright and his Labrador Journal. Boston, 1911. 

Young (A.), A Methodist Missionary in Labrador. Toronto, 1916. 


St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands, See West Indies. 


WEST INDIES. 

The British West Indian Possessions fall into six groups, which 
are noticed separately. The groups are— (1) Bahamas, (2) Barbados, (3) 
Jamaica with Turks Islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (5) Trinidad with Tobago, 
(6) Windward Islands. 

Currency, weights and measures throughout the islands are those of Great 
Britain, though in several of them various American coins are current. 

BAHAMAS. 

Governor and Commander-in- Chief . — The Hon. Sir Bede Edmund Hugh 
Clifford^ K.C. M.G., C.B., M.V.O., (2,500L), assisted by an Executive 
Council of 9, a Legislative Council of 9, and a representative Assembly of 29 
members, electors requiring to have a small property qualification. 

A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 
the S.E. coast of Florida. 

Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — New Providence (pop., 
1932, 19,965, containing capital Nassau), Abaco (4,281), Harbour Island 
(746), Grand Bahama (2,095), Cat Island (4,072), Long Island (4,612), 
Mayaguana (531), Eleuthera (6,276), Exuma (3,847), San Salvador or 
Watlings Island (692), Acklin’s Island (1,785). Crooked Island (1,342), 
Great Inagua (681), Andros Island (7,465). Total population in 1932, 
61,812. Births in 1932, 2,251 (37*6 per 1,000); deaths in 1932, 
1,226 (20*4 per 1,000). Primary education is compulsory from ages 
6 to 14. In Government schools the number of pupils was, 1930, 10,308 
in aided schools; 1930, 3,347 enrolled pupils; Government grant, 1929, 
23, 200Z. In 1930 there were in Church of England schools 245 enrolled 
pupils; in private schools 159 enrolled pupils; in Roman Catholic, 1,120 
enrolled pupils. There were in 1930 3 private secondary schools connected 
with religious bodies, 420 pupils, and a Government secondary school with 
51 pupils. In 1930, 2,393 persons were convicted summarily, and 57 in 
superior courts. Police force January, 1931, was 124. Sponge and turtle 
fisneries are carried on ; and shells, pearls, and ambergris are also obtained. 

Revenue, 1932-33, 352,1 60Z, Expenditure, 1932-33, 326,238Z. 

Customs Revenue, 1932-33, 207,252/. Public Debt, 1932-33, 180,0001. 

Tomatoes are being exported in increasing quantities. Sponge and sisal 
are the mainstay of the Colony. 

Imports and exports (excluding specie) for six years : — 


Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


iS 

& 

i 

£ 

& 

1927 

1,844,982 

488,773 

1930 1 

1,662,423 

344,950 

1928 1 

829,939 

421,085 

1931 

1,249,827 

287,562 

1929 

1,908,776 

144,021 

1932 

940,063 

268,886 
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Principal iinporta (1932) were: spirits and wines, 294,822^.; iron and 
steel manufactures, 7,089Z. ; oils, 39,018Z. ; cotton manufactures, 39,825Z. ; 
lumber and shingles, 12,239Z. 

Imports from United Kingdom (1932) wore valued at 228,336Z. ; from 
America, 334,789Z. ; from Canada, 221,444Z, 

Principal exports (1932) were : Sisal, 484Z. ; sponge, 78,202Z. ; lumber, 
26,799Z. ; tomatoes (raw), 75,311/. ; shells, 7,007Z. Exports to the United 
Kingdom were: 23,370Z. ; America, 51,092Z. ; Canada, 69,550Z. ; Miquelon, 
2,400Z. ; Bermuda, 36,959/. ; Cuba, 6,196/.; France, 13,926/. ; Holland, 
17,865/. 

Shipping 1932: entered 873 vessels of 1,669,835 tons (456 British of 
974,456 tons) ; cleared, 869 vessels of 1,593,476 tons (471 British of 
923,949 tons). 

In 1932 the total number of postal packets, exclusive of parcels, received 
ayd dispatched, was 1,553,375. In 1932, 34,564 telegraph messages were 
sent and received by radio, the only existing moans for telegraphy. There 
were 1,003 telephones in Nassau and suburbs (March, 1932). 

The Royal Bank of Canada has a branch at Nassau ; deposits, November 
SO, 1930, 502,606/. British silver and bronze coins are legal tender without 
limit. British Treasury and local currency notes are in circulation, and 
American gold and silver certificates of 5 dollars upwards, though not legal 
tender, are accepted. Post Office Savings Bank, June 30, 1933, depositors 
6,011 ; balance due, 57,312/. 


BARBADOS. 

Governor. — M. A. Young^ C.M.G., July 1933 (2,500/.+500Z. duty 
allowance), with Executive Council, Executive Committee, Legislative 
Council of 9 Members (appointed by the King), and House of Assembly 
of 24 members, elected annually by the people ; in 1982, there were 
4,807 registered electors. 

Barbados lies to the East of the Windward Islands. It was occupied by 
the English in 1625 ; unlike most of the neighbouring islands, it has never 
changed hands. 

Area, 166 square miles ; population (census of 1921), 166,812. Estimated 
population, December 31, 1932,176,874. Capital, Bridgetown; population, 
16,200 (white, 7 per cent,; black, 71 per cent.; mixed, 22 per cent.); 
Speightstown, 1,500. Births (1932) 5,391, deaths 3,325. Government 
grants to the Church of England, 11,700/.; Wesleyan, 875/.; Moravians, 
600/. ; Roman Catholic, 62^/. Total per annum, 13,137^/. Education is 
under the care of the Government. In 1932 there were 128 primary schools, 
28,944 pupils on rolls, and 16,621 in average attendance ; 8 second-grade 
schools (3 for girls), 672 pupils ; 2 first-grade schools for boys, with an 
attendance of 261 and 102 respectively, and 1 first-grade school for girls 
with 174 pupils ; Codrington College, affiliated to Durham University, 20 
students. Government votes on education in 1932-33, 51,050/. Two 
weekly, and two daily newspapers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months ; 6 police 
magistrates. In 1932, 9,975 summary convictions, 51 in superior courts ; 
180 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. Police, 4 officers and 364 N.C.O.’s and 
men. Harbour Police, 44 non-com. officers and men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 67,682 are under cultivation ; the 
staple produce is sugar and cotton. About 37,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1932, 74,710 tons of sugar and 8,451,078 gallons of molasses. 
There are 122 sugar works and 3 mm distilleries. Rum produced in 1932, 
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296,434 wine gallons. The cotton exported in 1932 was 18,103 lbs., yalued at 
963^. In the fishing industry about 250 boats and 1,000 persons are 
employed. Value of fish caught annually, about 17,0002. 


- 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-83 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

441,782 

453,802 

404,555 

415,644 

446,842 

Customs* . 

220,279 

214,666 

215,884 

204,095 

224,812 

Expenditure 

459,626 

450,696 

429,143 

424,087 

425,876 

Public debt . 

610,000 

654,000 

663,000 

663,009 

649,000 

Imports 1* 

2,387,754 

2,038.804 

1,726,780 

1,488,969 

1,642,804 

Exports 1 * , 

1,531,040 

1,2K1,094 

1,061,874 

1,062,787 

1,877,217 


1 Excluding bullion ami specie, and the include bunker coal and ship’s stores 

(9,6151. in 1932). Imports (1932-38), including bullion and specie, 1,650,8761. Exports, 

I, 879,00(5^. . 2 Calendar years, 1927-31. 

The budget estimates for 1933-34 are: revenue, 426,140/. ; expenditure, 
413,1122. 

The principal imports (1932) were: Cotton manufactures, 135,4242.; 
flour, 62,1872. ; fish, dried, &c., 57,4482. ; beef, salted, 33,2172. ; pork, 
salted, 16,7132.; rice, 86,0162.; coal, 5,9.56 tons, value 8,9342.; iron and 
steel manufacture, 28,2042.; lumber and shingles, staves and shocks and 
wood manufactures, 129,2962. The principal exports (1932) were: Sugar, 
732,9482. ; molasses, 423,1752. ; rum, 4,2972, ; raw cotton, 9632. 

The imports in 1932 from United Kingdom totalled 749,5092. ; from Canada, 
248,5602. ; other parts of British Empire, 255,6’^82., and from United States 
168,2172. ; and exports to United Kingdom, 327,7942.; to Canada, 708,1052.; 
to United States, 83,6342. 

Three banks operate in Barbados: — The Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas), the Royal Bank of Canada, and the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. The Government Savings Bank on December 31, 1932, had 

II, 212 depositors, with 696,2252. to their credit. English gold, silver, and 
bronze coins are legal tender, and dollar notes of the Colonial Bank, Royal 
Bank and Canadian Bank are in circulation. Post office, 1932 : letters, Ace., 
and parcels inwaids, 1,030,828 ; outwards, 641,679. Internal letters and 
parcels, 1,206,893, 

Registered shipping 1932: 28 sailing vessels (not tonnage, 6,826), 52 
steam and motor vessels (net tonnage, 4,621 tons). The total tonnage of 
shipping entered and cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during the year 
1932 was 4,161,141, of which 2,820,271 tons represented British tonnage. 
There are 470 miles of roads; and 28 miles of railway of 2ft. 6in. gauge, 
belonging to the Government. There are 24 miles of railway telephone 
line in the island besides a line with 6,480 miles of wire belonging to 
one private company. 


JAMAICA. 

Capiain-Oeneral and Governor Chief . — Sir Raiisford Slater^ G.C.M.6. 
(appointed 1932) (6,5002.). 

Colonial Secretary . — Sir Arthur Selhorne K.C.M.G. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and remained in the 
possession of the Spaniards until it was taken by the English in 1666, and 
their possession was confirmed by the Treaty of Madrid, 1670. 

Constitution and Government. — In ^ Representative Constitu- 

tion was established consisting of a Governor, Privy Council, Legislative 
Council, and Assembly. This was abolished in 1866, and a Legislative Council 
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established consisting of official and unofficial members. In 1884 a partially 
elective Legislative Council was instituted. Women were enfranchised in 
1919. The Qnveruor is assisted by a Privy Council and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President and of 5 ex-o^cio^ 10 nominated, and 
14 elected members. The term of service is limited, in the case of elected 
members only, to five years. There are boards elected in each parish (15) 
for administration of local affairs. 

Area and Population, — Attached to Jamaica are Turks and Caicos 
Islands, Cayman Islands, Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 
4,450 square miles ; Turks and Caicos Islands, &c., 224 square miles. Popu- 
lation of Jamaica (census, 1921) : total, 858,118 (males, 401,973 ; females, 
456,146) ; white, 14,476 ; coloured, 157,223 ; black, 660,420 ; East Indian, 
18,610; Chinese, 3,696; not stated, 3,693. Estimated population, end of 
1932, 1,073,493. Capital, Kingston (census, 1921), 62,707. Other towns 
(census, 1921)— Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 6,272 ; Montego Bay, 
6,580; Savauna-la-Mar, 3,442; Port Maria, 2,481 ; St. Ann’s Bay, 2,090; 
Falmouth, 2,136. Births (1932), 34,243 (32*27 per 1,000) ; deaths, 18,265 
(17*21 per 1,000); marriages, 3,966 (3*7 per 1,000). Total estimated East 
Indian population on December 31, 1932, 17,950. 

Religion , — There is no Established Church. The churches and chapels 
in 1932 were as follows : — Church of England, 242 ; Presbyterian, 105 ; 
Roman Catholic, 70; Wesleyan Methodist, 146 ; Baptist, 212; Moravian, 
32 ; Christian Church, 28 ; Congregational, 35 ; Church of Scotland, 12 ; 
Salvation Army, 54 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 91 ; Jewish, 4 ; Friends 
Church, 16. No accurate statistics of members. 

Education - — In 1932 there were 653 public (dementary schools, 136,148 
children enrolled, average attendance 84,814. Government grants, 176,928L 
There are four training colleges for women, and one for men, and two 
secondary schools largely supported by Government. There are secondary 
and high schools, some endowed, others not endowed, in receipt of grants- 
in -aid from the Government, and 9 industrial schools. Total expenditure 
on education, 1932, 299,507/. 

Justice, &C, — There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a 
resident magistrate in each pari.sh. Total summary convictions (1932), 
19,339 ; before superior courts, 10,563. Prisoners in gaol (Police lock-ups) 
on December 31, 1932, 102. In 1932 there was a Constabulary Force of 21 
officers and 1,093 sub-officers and men, and 1,073 district constables, actual 
strength. 

There is a garrison of Regular Troops and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. 


Finance and Commerce, — Statistics for 5 years*.— 


- • 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1980-31 

1931-32 

1932-83 

Revenue i . . . 

Customs 

Expenditure . 

Public Debt . 

Imports • . . . 

Exports • . . . 

£ 

2,212,862 

1,136,296 

2,317,484 

6,040,099 

6,376,898 

4,197,066 

£ 

2,292,869 

1,196,884 

2,310,602 

6,287,909 

7,037,018 

4,005,307 

£ 

2.197.672 
1,087,863 
2,322,613 
5,117,444 
6,101,618 

4.091.673 

£ 

2,085,798 

1,021,743 

2,135,767 

5,806,770 

4,946,889 

8,420,760 

£ 

2,169,307 

1,044,616 

2,081,636 

5,725,099 

4,764,162 

8,271,867 


1 Includes Customs Revenue. 2 Calendar years 1928 to 1982. 
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Principal imports in 1932: Boots and shoes, 209,440/.; motor-cars, 
84,914/.; motor-car parts, 82,970/.; cotton goods, 414,987/.; fish, 
294,886/.; rice, 124,7/4/.; flour, 330,084/.; hardware, 99,838/.; milk, 
condensed, 110,008/. ; gasolene, 197,601/. ; timber, 102,694/. ; cigarettes, 
19,146/.; coal, 243,234/. Principal exports: Coconuts, 131,626/. ; logwood, 
65,230/. ; logwood extract, 57,938/. ; sugar, 342,909/. ; coffee, 224,057/. ; 
rum, 21,619/. ; cocoa, 48,102/. ; ginger, 36,678/. ; cigars, 29,421/. ; pimento, 
61,687/. ; oranges, 45,171/. ; copra, 33,708/.; bananas, 1,869,111/. 

In 1932 the imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 1,890,626/., 
and from United States, 817,211/. ; the exports to the United Kingdom, 
1,597,494/., and to the United States, 586,385/. 

Registered shipping of Kingston, 1932, 30 sailing vessels of 1,893 tons, 
steam 6, of 9,772 tons, and motor 8, of 3,652 tons. Shipping, 1932; entered, 
1,855 vessels of 3,508,696 tons ; cleared, 1,291 vessels of 3,440,374 tons. 

Production,— Acres under cultivation and care, 1932-33, 994,467 ; 
sugar-cane, 40,849 ; coffee, 6,191; bananas, 83,511; coconuts, 46,880 ; 
cocoa, 1,293 ; ground provisions, 17,432; mixed cultivation, 12,399 ; 
guinea grass, 128,287 ; commons and pimento, 4,320; corn and pasture, 
493,822; uuenumerated, under cultivation, 160,483. Live-stock, 1932-33: 
Cattle, 122,688 ; sheep, 7,832; horses, mules and asses, 27,489. 

Cominunications. — Jamaica has 210 miles of railway open of 4ft. 8|in. 
gauge ; receipts, in year ended March 31, 1933, 322,224/. ; expenses (excluding 
debt charges), 244,869/. ; 2,432 miles of main roads ; 1,797 miles of 
telegraph, inclviding railway telegraph lines; 2,317 miles of telephone line 
(military lines not included) ; 18^ miles of electric and 116 of steam 
tramways ; 86 miles mule tramways ; 15,690 feet rope-ways. Telegraph mes- 
sages (1932), 860,301 ; receipts, 18,344/. Letters and post-cards in 1932, 
inland service, 11,531,708 ; international .service, 5,413,761. Total receipts, 
1932, 105,030/. ; expenditure, 109,817/., including telegraph expenditure. 
There are 272 post offices. 

Money and Credit.— On December 31, 1932, there were 129,889 de- 
positors in the Government Savings Bank, the balance at credit amounting 
to 653,200/. The legal coinage is that of Great Britain ; but various American 
coins are also current. Notes of Barclay’s Bank (formerly the Colonial 
Bank), the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Koval Bank of Canada, and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce are current ; their average total circulation in 
1932 was 91,444/., 135,125/., 42,387/., and 18,924/. respectively. Local 
currency notes are also current in this island, the total circulation on 
December 31, 1932, being 76,651/. 

Cayman Islands, a Dependency of Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman, 
and Cayman Brae. Situated in the Carlbenn Sea, about 200 miles N.W. of Jamaica; 
area 104 square miles. Estimated population on December 31, 1933, 6,200. Grand 
Cayman, 17 miles long, 4 to 7 broad ; capital : Georgetown, population (1921), 1,070. 
Little Cayman, 9 miles long, 1^ miles broad; principal industry, coconut planting; 
population (1921), 95. Cayman Brae, 11 miles long and IJ miles wide; principal Indnstrles, 
coconut planting and turtle fishing; population (1921), 1,218. In 1931 there were 12 
Government primary schools with 921 pupils enrolled and 810 average attendance, and 6 
small private schools. Revenue, 1982, 8,141/. ; expenditure, 1932, 6,5481. No public 
debt Exports— Grand Cayman: green turtle, thatch rope, hides, turtle shell, cattle and 
ponies ; Little Cayman and Cayman Brae : turtle shell. Total value of imports, 1932, 
28, loot ; exports, 5,000/. Shipping registered at Georgetown, 53 sailing and 11 motor 
vessels, 4,600 net tons (1981). The government is administered by a Commissioner; 
Justices of the Peace (26) are appointed by the Governor of Jamaica. 

Commissioner: Lt-Col. E. A. Weston C.M.G 
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The Morant Cays and Pedro Cays (Guano Islands) are also attached 
to Jamaica. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, a Dependency under the government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two south-eastern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 
sioner, assisted by a Legislative Board of seven members, all of whom are 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor of Jamaica has a supervising power 
over the local government. There are upward.s of thirty small cays ; area 
165^ miles. Only eight are inhabited ; the largest, Grand Caicos, is 25 miles 
long by 12 broad. The seat of government is at Grand Turk, 7 miles long 
by 2 broad; about 1,570 inhabitants. Population (1921 census), 6,612, of 
whom 210 were white ; estimated population at end of 1932, 5,300. Births 
(1932), 201 ; deaths, 76 ; marriages, 44. 

Education is compulsory and free in the Government Schools; 11 
Government and 5 private elementary schools; average number on rolls 
in 1932, 843 ; average attendance, 551. The Secondary School had an 
average attendance of 20. 

Bevenue in 1932, 9,027^., of which 4,233Z. was from customs, and 842?, 
from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 9,141/. Public debt, 1,900Z. 

Total imports (1932), 21,942/. ; total exports, 14,018/. Princi])al imports : 
Flour, 1,507/. ; cotton goods, 1,697/. Principal exports: Salt, 10,137/. ; 
sponges, 2,407/. Imports from United Kingdom, 5,511/. ; exports thereto, 
1,313/. 

The total shipping entered in 1932 amounted to 105,979 tons. 

The most important industry is salt raking. Sponge and fibre in- 
dustries are also carried on. The Cable station is at Grand Turk. The 
Dependency has invested surplus balances to the amount of 1, 069/, Savings 
bank deposits (1932), 13,286/., depositors, 859. 

The current coins are British gold, silver, and copper. United States 
gold and silver coins and currency notes are accepted. 

Commissioner and Judge . — H. H. Hutchings, I.S.O. (Acting). 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Governor and CommanderHn^Ghief. — Sir Reginald St. Johnston, K. C. M.G. 
(2,750/. (of which 650/. is a duty allowance), and 100/. travelling allowance). 

Colonial Secretary. — Edward C. B.E. (750/. -900/.). 

The group, which lies to tho north of the Windward group, and south-east 
of Porto Rico, is divided into 5 Presidencies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda 
and Redonda) ; St. Christopher or St. Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands (with Sombrero). There are 
for the whole Federation an Executive Council nominated by the Crown, and 
a Legislative Council, 10 official and 10 unofficial members. Of the latter, 
3 are elected by the unofficial members of the local Legislative Council of 
Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, 8 by those of St. Kitts, 1 by those of 
Montserrat, and 1, appointed by the Governor, for the Virgin Islands. The 
Federal Legislative Council meets, as a rule, once a year. The duration of 
the Council is three years. There are also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for the four larger Presidencies, and an Executive Council for the 
Virgin Islands. A Commission appointed in 1932 recommended in 1933 
that the Leeward Islands and the Windward Islands should be united into 
one Colony under a Governor, with headquarters at St. Lucia. 
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The following table shows the area and population of the Leeward 
Islands: — 


- 

Area : 

Square miles 

Population 

1932 

Population according to 
Census taken in 1921 




Males 

Females 

Totel 

Antigua 

1081 

82,144 1 

12,200 

16,664 

28,864 

Barbuda and Redonda . 

62 j 

342 

561 

903 

Virgin Islands 

68 

5,209 

2,321 

2,723 

5,044 

Dominica 

305 

44,103 

16,760 

20,299 

37,059 

St. Kitts 

! 651 i 

1 

9,116 

13,300 

22,416 

Nevis 

; 50V 

30,730 \ 

4,678 

6,891 

11,569 

Anguilla 

! 36 J 

\ 

1,447 

2,783 

4,227 

Montserrat . 

' 32 

12,880 

5,094 

7,026 

12,120 

Total. 

715 

131,066 

51,957 

70,247 

122,201 


The principal religious bodies are Anglican, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational in Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands. In Dominica, with four exceptions, the schools are under Govern- 
ment control ; in Antigua the schools were placed entirely under Government 
control in April 1914, and were reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in 
St. Kitts-Nevis were also placed entirely under Government control in April 
1916, and were reduced to 33. In 1932 there were 108 schools, with 
average attendance 17,699, Government grant 14,5431. (1932) ; 11 secondary 
schools, average attendance 300, Government grant 3,2761. ; and one 
industrial school. 

Police force, end of 1932, 7 officers and 147 N.C.O.’s and men. 

The chief products are sugar and molasses (Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton 
(Montserrat, St. Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and lime products 
(Dominica), tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts (Nevis), tobacco and 
cigars (Virgin Islands), and salt (Anguilla and St. Kilts). 

Financial and commercial .statistics for five years : — 


- 

I 1927-28 

i 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981-32 


1 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

M 

£ 

Revenue . 

, 288,572 

331,365 

302.099 

258,663 

231,638 

Expenditure 

Public debt . 

284 203 

328,304 

324,815 

1 296,024 

266.450 

1 288,6.50 

294.450 I 

296,350 

296,350 

296,860 

Imports 1 

i 864,816 

838,092 

917,056 

I 757.898 

651,488 

Exports 1 . . 

i 987,229 1 

' 899,578 

612,199 

1 612,854 

515,325 


I Calendar years 1927-82. 


Total shipping entered and cleared (1932), 6,445,443 tons. 

Antigua : area, 108 sq. miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 sq. miles), and 
Redonda (1 sq. mile) are dependencies ; estimated population at end of 1932, 
32,144. Antigua is the seat of government of the Colony. There is an 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council, also nominated, 
consisting of eight official and eight unofficial members. The Governor pre- 
sides at both Councils. Chief town, St. John, 6,997. In Antigua in 1932 
the birth-rate per 1,000 was 41 T6 ; the death-rate, 21 ‘89,* of the births 
77*20 per cent were illegitimate ; there were 126 marriages. There were 23 
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elementary schools (1932). Revenue (1932), 100,879^. ; expenditure, 
94,609Z. Public debt (1932), 145,000/. Imports (1932), 146,679/. ; ex- 
ports, 197,729/. Chief products: sugar and cotton. In Government 
savings bank, 666 depositors, on December 31, 1932, 16,372/. deposits. 
There is steam communication with the United Kingdom via New York, 
Canada, Barbados and Guadaloupe, and the island hns a Wireless and a 
Cable Station. Telephone line, 650 miles. The island is hilly, but not 
mountainous, and is deficient in water. There are numerous sheltered 
harbours, but they are too shallow for steamships. 

Island Secretary. — Edward Baynes^ C.B.E., Colonial Secretary of the 
Leeward Islands. 

Montserrat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Area, 
32| aq. miles. Population (estimated) 1932, 12,880. Chief town, Plymouth, 
1,700 (Census 1931). Revenue (1932), 21,146/. ; expenditure, 22,227/. 
Imports (1932), 34,220/.; exports, 26,165/. Chief exports, 1932, cotton, 
307,103 lbs., lint, sugar, lime-juice, cottonseed meal, bay oil, cattle, onions, 
tomatoes and papain ; 1,500 acres were planted with cotton in 1932. 

A wireless station was opened in Montserrat on May 25, 1925. 

Commissioner. — His Hon. T. E. P. Baynes, O.B.E. 

St. Christopher (St. Kins) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 7 official and 
7 nominated unofficial members. Population 1932, 36,730. Chief town of 
St. Kitts, Basseterre: population (census 1921), 7,736 ; of Nevis, Charles- 
town, 1,158. Revenue (1932), 80,953/. : expenditure, 84,250/. Public 
debt at December 31, 1932, 100,827/. Imports, 1932, 241,487/.; exports, 
232,027/. Chief produce : Sugar, syrup, cotton, and coconuts. Salt is 
produced in St. Kitts and Anguilla. Savings Bank at December 31, 1932, 
185 depositors, 4,077/. deposits. 

Administrator. — D. R. Stewart, C.M.G. 

The British Virgin Islands consist of a group of islands numbering 
about 30, situated between the Greater and Lesser Antilles. Area 58 square 
miles ; population (census of April, 1921), 6,082. The chief islands of the 
group are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and Jost Van Dykes. There is a 
nominated Executive Council. Road Town, on tho south-east of Tortola, 
the only town and capital, is a port of entry ; population 463. Sugar-cane 
is cultivated, and a fair trade in livestock and poultry is carried on. 
Revenue (1932), 5,723/.; expenditure, 6,420/. ; imports (1932), 9,402/. ; 
exports, 7,501/. Savings bank (1932), 142 depositors; deposits, 2,005/. 
Shipping (1932) amounted to 12,847 tons. 

Commissioner. — F. 0. Clarkson, O.B.E. 

Sombrero is a small island in the Leeward Islands group, attached 
administratively to the Presidency of the Virgin Islands. Phosphate of lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Board of Trade lighthouse. 

Dominica. After being governed by a nominated Council of 12 members 
since 1898, Dominica in 1926 reverted to the elective system. Chief town, 
Roseau (population, 7,060) ; population of island, 1982, 44,103. Revenue, 
1932, 95,602/. (including 38,678/. from Imperial Loans and Grants and 
9,603/. from Colonial Development Fund) ; e:^enditnre, 81,223/. (including 
4,805/. from Imperial Fund and 8,139/. from Colonial Development Fund) ; 
public debt, 67,417/. Imports, 1932, 119,700/. (from U.K., 9,708/.; Canada, 
26,088/. ; U.S.A., 16,710/.); exports, 1932, 60,780/. (to U.K. 9,708/. ; to 
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U.S.A,, 26,266^. ; to Canada, 3,976^.)* Chief products : Limes, lime juice, 
citrate of lime, bay oil, lime oils, orange oil, cocoa, coconuts, copra, and 
fruit. Exports of coconuts 1932, 116,140. Savings bank, 568 depositors, 
with 5,735^. deposits. Telephone line, 605 miles. Dominica contains a 
Carib settlement with a population of about 400, the majority being of 
mixed Negro blood, but about 100 apparently pure Caribs. 

Administrator , — His Honour H. B. Poyham. 


TEINIDAD. 

Trinidad, which lies immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
includes Tobago administratively, was discovered by Columbus in 1498 
and colonised by the Spaniards in the 16th century. About the period of 
the Revolution a large number of French families settled in the island, where 
the French element is still preponderant. In 1797, Great Britain being at 
war with Spain, Trinidad was occupied by the British, and ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

Governor . — Sir Alfred Claud Hollis, K.C.M.G., C.B. E. (5,5001., and 
allowances 3751.), appointed Nov. 27, 1929, There is an Executive 
Council consisting of the Governor, as President, the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, and Treasurer and such other persons, not being ex-officio 
members, as may from time to time be ap{»ointed ; there is also a Legis- 
lative Council with the Governor as President, twelve oflScial and thirteen 
unofficial members. Of the unofficial members six are nominated and seven 
are elected. Women over thirty years of age have the franchise. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. S. M. Grier, C. M.G. 

Area : Trinidad, 1,862 square miles; Tobago 114. Population: census 
1931, 412,783 (206,619 males and 206,165 females), (Trinidad, 387,425, 
Tobago, 25,358). Estimated population, end of 1932, 419,559. Capital, 
Trinidad, Port of Spain, 70,641. The white population is chiefly composed 
of English, French, Spanish and Portuguese. The large majority of the 
inhabitants are natives of the West Indies, of African descent, the balance 
being made up of East Indians, estimated at 137,582, and a small number of 
Chinese, English is spoken generally throughout the Colony. Births, 1932, 
12,084; deaths, 7,125; marriages, 1,803. 

Education. — At the close of 1932 there were 290 Elementary and Inter- 
mediate schools in the Colony, 43 being Government and 247 Assisted 
Schools. There were 254 schools in Trinidad and 36 in Tobago. Of the 
211 Assisted Schools in Trinidad, 93 w^ere Roman Catholic, 41 Church of 
England, 69 Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 4 Methodist, 2 Moravian, 1 
Baptist and 1 Gainej Normal. There were 2 Government and 4 Assisted 
Intermediate Schools. The following Colleges afford facilities for the higher 
education of boys : the Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated institutions, 
the St. Mary’s College in Port-of-Spaiii, and the Naparima College in San 
Fernando. The St. Joseph’s Convent and the Bishop’s High School in 
Port-of-Spain and the Naparima Girls’ Higli School in San Fernando, which 
are also affiliated to the Queen’s Royal College, provide similar education for 
girls. The number of pupils on the roll at December 31, 1932, was : Queen’s 
Royal College 265, St. Mary’s College 465, Naparima College 193, St. Joseph’s 
Convent School 410, St. Hilary’s School 149, the Naparima Girls' High 
School 126, and the Bishop’s High School, Tobago, 64. The affiliated insti- 
tutions work under the same curriculum as the Queen’s Royal College, and 
receive a Government grant-in-aid, 

N 
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Police force, 921 all ranks (December 31, 1932). In 1932 the number 
of convictions was 18,836. 

Financial and commercial statistics for 6 years : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1032 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

1,704,404 

1,870,653 

1,800,7.31 

1,641,144 

919,607 

1,694,137 

Customs 

707,082 

781,709 

897,582; 

871,421 » 

Expenditure , 

1,588,083 

1,613,810 

1,743, 80t' i 

2,0t).'),233 i 

' 1,698,114 

Public debt . 

3,217,604 

3,153,221 

3,088,531 

3,023,518 

I 3,032,501 

Imports^ 

5,279,685 

6,694,314 

5,344,533 
5,841,246 1 

3,917,4.89 1 

' 8,695,137 

Exports!. 

6,686,455 

7,122,857 

4,043.859 j 

4,577.211 

Transhipments 

1,005,942 

1,096,776 

903,542 

671,897 

653,788 


1 Including bullion and specie, but excluding goods transhipped. 


Besides Customs and Excise, the principal items of revenue during 1932 
were licences, Ac., 221, 663^. ; Court and office fees, 111,347Z. ; land sales, 
royalties, Ac., 125,2021. ; tax on incomes, 127,407^. ; post office, 32,659^. 


Principal Experts, 1931 

Quantity 

Value 



£ 

Asphalt 

52,679 tons 

131,651 

Bitters 

10,564 galls. 

18,962 

Cocoa 

49,235,391 lbs. 

707,389 » 

Coconuts 

8,847,245 nuts 

12,822 

Copra 

15,418,906 lbs. 

91,444 

Crude Petroleum .... 

91,783,773 galls. 

637,453 

Fuel 

175,191,068 „ 

812,553 

Kolasses 

2,701,921 „ 

14,697 

Petrol Spirit 

67,891,008 ,, 

978,444 

Reflned Kerosene 

2,145,226 „ 

48,280' 

Rum 

139,510 ,, 

10,564^ 

Sugar 

85,9.50 tons 

84 874. 


* Re-exports, 7,113,2<)4 lbs. valued at 128, 219^ 


The principal imports in 1932 were boots and shoes, 95,092^. ; butter 
and butter substitutes, 66,3037. ; motor vehicles and parts, 144,6877. ; 
coal, 63,2447. ; cocoa (raw, for export) (8,246,188 lbs.), 116,7867. ; cotton 
manufactures, 222,8667. (includes cotton piece goods, 9,272,243 yards, 
168,6847.); fish, 87,9927. (includes 9,2897. canned); rice (85,013,920 lbs.), 
167,7697. ; flour (309,414 bags), 283,7227. ; hardware, 62,2767. ; imple- 
ments and tools, 17,4987. ; machinery (a) sugar, 44,0607. ; (b) mining, 
248,3997. ; and (c) other kinds, 74,1707. ; meats, 100,9617. (includes 
pickled and salted beef and pork, 3,006,781 lbs., 61,7107.): metals, 
110,1137. ; milk (86,277 cases), 103,7617. ; and wood and timber, 166,4497. 
(unmanufactured, 161,4297.). 

Imports, 1932, were consigned principally from the United Kingdom 
(43*80 percent.) ; U.S.A. (13T9 percent.) ; and Canada (18*69 per cent.). 
Exports were shipped chiefly to United Kingdom (31 J percent.); U.S.A. 
(20*36 per cent.) ; and Canada (6*65 per centj. 

Shipping : The number of vessels entered and cleared during the year 
1932 wa»s 4,395, with a tonnage of 7,986,184. There were 2,201 arrivals 
of 8,988,083 tons, and 2,194 departures of 3,997,151 tons, of which 41 per 
cent, was British. 

Of the total area of 1,267,236 acres (IVinidad, 1,192,844 acres, and' 
Tobago, 74*392 acres), about 688,388 acres have been alienated. About 
351,435 acres were under cultivation (1932). Sugar production in 1932: 
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amounted to 97,598 tons. Asphalt : The pitch lake is situated in the Ward 
of La Brea, comprising 114 acres, was first leased as a whole in 1888 
for 21 years, and in accordance with the terms of the lease, it was renewed 
for a further period of 21 years from February 1, 1909, to January 31, 1930. 
On February 19, 1925, a fresh demise of the pitch lake compiiaing 109 acres 
was made to the Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Limited, for 21 years from February 
1, 1930. The quantity of asphalt produced during 1932 was 107,457 tons. 
The quantity of asphalt exported was 52,679 tons of the value of 131,051L, 
and yielding a revenue of 8,55U. The development of the oilfielda con- 
tinues in a satisfactory manner, aud the Colony is now the largest producer 
of petroleum within the Empire. The number of companies operating at the 
close of 1932 was 16. During 1932, 10,126,065 barrels of 35 imperial gallons 
of crude oil were extracted. There are two large refineries which manu- 
facture various petroleum products, a considerable proportion of which are 
exported abroad. In addition to these there are a number of smaller plants, 
the production from which is marketed locally and exported to the 
neighbouring West Indian colonies. 

There are 1,077 miles of main and 1,274 miles of local roads. Govern- 
ment railway: 118 miles of 4 It. 8^ in. gauge; 118 miles of telegraph 
and 21,326 miles of telephone (1932). Cable : Communication by cable 
with the United Kingdom, Europe, North America, and other parts of the 
world is maintained by the Pacific Cable Board and the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd. Both of these Companies are under the 
management of Imperial and International Communicatione, Ltd. 

Three wireless stations are maintained by the Trinidad Government, at 
Port-of-Spain, North Post, and Tobago respectively. Tlie North Post Station 
dealt exclusively with ship and Tobago traffic, while communication with 
British Guiana, St. Martin, Venezuela and Paramaribo is carried out by 
Port-of-Spain. 

Number of post oflSces, 119 ; of telegraph offices, 43. There are four 
mivate banks. British currency aud United States gold are legal tender. 
iTiere is no Colonial coinage, but Government 1 and 2 dollar notea 
(45. U. and 8s. 4d . ), are issued. Government savings-banks are established in 
36 districts with a Head Office in Port-of-Spain, the amount of deposits at the 
end of 1932 being 432, 097^., and the total number of depositors, 39,850. 

Tobago is situated about 26 miles north- east of Trinidad, and has an 
area of 114 square miles. 

• '■ The total value of the exports in 1932 was 81,712^1., of which cocoa 
amounted to 40,2531. and copra to 27,116/. 

Virgin Iilandi. See Lrkwakd Islands. 


WIKDWAEB ISLANDS. 

Consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half under St. Vincent 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Mai-tiuique and Trinidad. 

OoverTior cfc Commander ^^in-Chicf . — Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Besty 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.M.G., May, 1930 (2,600h, 600/. duty allowance and 
600/. travelling allowance — resident at St. George's, Grenada). 

Each island has its own institutions ; there is no common legislature, 
laws, revenue, or tariff ; but colonies unite for certain other common 
purposes (West Indian Court of Appeal), The legal currency is British 
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sterling and United States gold coins. Barclay’s Bank and the Royal Bank 
of Canada issue 5'dollar notes. 

Grenada. — Colonial Secretary. — H. R. R. Blood. There is a Legisla- 
tive Council consisting of the Governor, with 7 other official and 3 unofficial 
members nominated % the Crown and 6 elected members. Each district 
has a semi-elective Board for local affairs. Area 133 square miles ; 
wpulation, census 1921, 66,302. Births, 1931, 2,379 ; deaths, 1,335. 
Estimated population, December 31, 1981, 78,662. There were (1932) 10 
Government and 60 Government-aided elementary schools, with 13,720 
pupils and average attendance 7,804 (Government grant (1932) 9,6847.), 
and 1 secondary school for boys ; grants of 2367. per year are made for 
secondary education to each of two girls’ schools, and 607. to a girls’ model 
school. The police establishment (1932) was 2 officers and 98 other ranks. 
In 1932 there were 2,007 summary convictions. 

In 1932 the revenue was 201,4807, ; the expenditure, 155,3437. Public 
debt, 1932, 293,6577. Total value of imports, 1932, 259,7437. ; of exports, 
198,9307. Chief exports: cocoa (87,836 cwt.) 102,2317. ; nutmegs (27,306 
cwt.) 36,8597. ; mace (4,181 cwt.) 23,0907. ; cotton, raw (3,119 cwt.) 
6,7767.; cotton seed (7,491 cwt.) 1,5317.; lime oil (753 gals.) 10,7207. 
Value of imports from United Kingdom, 115,7627. ; United States of 
America, 27,2877.; Canada, 47,6287.; of exports to United Kingdom, 
90,2687. ; to United States of America, 61,6787. ; Canada, 37,5147. Total 
shipping entered, 1932, 769,095 tons, nearly all British. 

There were (1922) about 32,000 acres under cultivation. Sugar manu- 
facture is decreasing ; rum is produced locally, 35,219 proof gallons in 1932. 

In 1932, 3,989 depo.sitors in savings banks; balance (Dec. 31) 60,1087. 
There are 1,354 miles of telephone line including trunk line and connexions, 
but no inland telegraph service. There is a wireless station in St. George’s 
which communicates with Barbados. 

The largest of the Grenadines attached to Grenada is Carriacon ; area, 
6,918 acres ; population, census 1921, 7,104. A government wireless station 
communicating with Grenada has been installed. 

St. Vincent. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — Arthur Francis 
Orimble, C.M.G. The Legislative Council consists of the Governor, three 
ex-officio members, one nominated official member, one nominated unofficial 
member, and three elected members. Area, 150 '3 square miles ; population, 
census of April 26, 1931, 47,961 (white, 2,173 ; negroes, 33,257 ; coloured, 
11,292; other, 1,239). Capital, Kingstown, population, 4,269 (1931 census). 
Births, 1932, 2,130 ; deaths, 807 ; marriages, 195. Education, 1932 : 36 
primary schools; scholars, 9,105, average attendance, 5,153; Government 
grant, 7,4767. l6’. 2d. There is also a secondary school for boys (75 pupils), 
and one for girls (86 pupils). Strength of police force, 51 (including 2 
officers). Thirty-three convictions in the Supreme Court, and 2,585 in the 
Inferior Courts during 1932. 

Revenue, 1932, 93,6947. (21,5217. from Colonial Development Fund), 
of which 27,6177. was from customs; expenditure, 90,3167. (22,4137. 
expended on Colonial Development Scheme.^). Public debt at end of 1932, 
93,6437. Imports, 1932, 149,2897. ; exports, 97,2997. Value of imports 
from United Kingdom, 65,2747. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 29,9887. 
Total shipping, (1932) 1,265,063 tons. 

ArrowToot, cotton, copra, sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
fruit, vegetables and spices are produced. The Sea Island cotton grown is the 
best in the British Empire, if not the world. Sea Island cotton, export (1932) 
148,860 lb., valued at 8,3927. St. Vincent in addition is famed for the 
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excellence of its arrowroot (exports, 1932, 3,704,833 lb., valued at 47,524Z.). 
Much of the cultivated land is in a few hands, but a large peasant pro- 
prietary has been established under Government auspices, and many small 
holdings in the high mountain lands have been sold by the Crown. About 
20, 000 acres (one-fourth of area) under cultivation. Besides the postal service, 
there is a telephone system with 446 miles of line. 

St. Lucia. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — Charles William 
Doorlyy C.B.E. (1928), with a nominated Executive and a partly nominated 
and partly elected Legislative Council. Area, 233 square miles ; population, 
1932, 61,135. Chief town, Castries. Births, 1932, 2,120; deaths, 1,240; 
marriages, 209. Education (Dec. 31, 1932) : 60 schools (43 i^man Catholic ; 

4 Anglican ; 3 Methodist), with 10,017 pupils on roll ; Government grant, 
1932, 6,070^. Primary education is free and compulsory. Secondary educa- 
tion is carried on in 2 other schools which are in receipt of a Government 
grant of 625^. per annum. 

Revenue in 1932 (including imperial grant of 35,300Z, and grants from 
Colonial Development Fund amounting to 15,194Z. ), 130, 207^., of which 
40,197^. was from customs; expenditure, 96,278Z., including 16,652Z. on 
account of Colonial Development Fund. Public debt, 1932, 162,596L 
Value of imports (1932), 165,269/. (coal, 22,711/.) ; of exports, 135,496/., 
including 27,235/. for bunker coal, 9,031/, for cocoa, and 46,466/. for sugar. 
Value of imports from United Kingdom, 90,011/. ; United States, 14,422/. ; 
Canada, 25,693/. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 49,203/. Total shipping, 
1,594,022 tons, of which 1,247,606 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, molasses and syrup, lime oil, bay oil, bay rum, 
honey, hides, logwood, fuel, rum, coconuts, copra and fruits are the chief 
products. Savings banks (end of 1932), 724 depositors, 9,957/. deposits. 
Letters and post-cards despatched in 1932, 103,010; parcels, 521. There 
are 238 miles of telephone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins, 
Government currency notes, and notes of the Colonial Bank, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

Port Castries is an important coaling station. 
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AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 


The British Territories in Australasia comprise the Commonwealth of 
Australia ; the Australian Dependencies of Papua and Norfolk Island, the 
Dominion of Now Zealand ana adjacent islands, and the Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The Britisli possessions in Oceania include the Solomon and Tonga 
Islands, and many other groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacific. 
There are also the mandatory territories of New Guinea, Western Samoa, 
and Nauru. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF ATJSTEALIA, 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the six colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Au-stralia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed on 
January 1, 1901. An Order in Council, February 7, 1933, placed under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia the Antarctic territories, com- 
prising all the islands and territory, other than Ad4lie Land, situated south 
of 60® S. latitude, and lying between 160® E. longitude and 45® E. longitude. 

On September 1, 1906, the administration of Papua was transferred to the 
Commonwealth {see Papua). 

Legislative power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting of the 
King, represented by a Governor-General, a Senate, and a House of Re- 
presentatives. There must be a session of Parliament at least once every 
year. The Senate consists of 86 Senators (at least six for each of the 
Original States voting as one electorate) chosen for six years. In general, 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one-half every three years, but 
in case of prolonged disagreement with the House of Representatives, it 
may be dissolved, and an entirely new Senate elected. The House of 
Representatives consists, as nearly as may be, of twice as many members 
as there are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being in 
proportion to population (excluding aborigines) as shown by the latest 
statistics, but not less than five for any original State. Number in 
1933, 76. The Northern Territory, by virtue of an Act passed in 1922, 
elects a member who is not entitled to vote, but may take part in any debate 
in the House. The House of Representatives continues for three years from the 
date of its first meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Every Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives must be a natural-born subject of the King, 
or have been for five years a naturalised subject under a law of the United 
Kingdom or of a State of the Commonwealth. He or she must be of full 
age, must posses electoral qualification, and have resided for three years 
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within the Commonwealth. The franchise for both Chambers is the same 
and is based on universal adult (male and female) suffrage. 

The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament embrace commerce, 
shipping, &o. ; finance, banking, currency, &c. ; defence ; external affairs ; 
postal, telegraph, and like services ; census and statistics ; weights and 
measures; copy^ht; railways; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State ; and other matters. 
The Senate may not originate or amend money bills ; and disagreement 
with the House of Representatives may result in dissolution, or, in the last 
resort, a joint sitting of the two Houses. No religion may be established. 
The Federal Parliament is a government of limited and enumerated powers, 
the several State Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government 
over their respective territories. If a State law is inconsistent with a 
Commonwealth law, the latter prevails. 

At the election for the Lower House held on December 19, 1931, the fol- 
lowing parties were returned : United Australia Party, 39 ; Country Party, 
16 ; Federal Labour Party, 14 ; Lang Labour Party, 4; Independent, 2. 

The Executive power, vested in the King, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, assisted by an Executive Council of thirteen responsible Ministers of 
State. These Ministers are, or must become within three months, members 
of the Federal Parliament. 

Governor ‘General . — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs^ 
P.C., G.C.M.G,, Comrnander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and its Dependencies. Assumed office on January 22, 1931. 

The Cabinet (Juno, 1933), is as follows : — 

Priyne Minister- and Treasurer , — Rt. Hon. J. A. LycniSy P.C. 

Attorney- Gen eral^ Minister for External Affaire and Minister for 
Industry.— Ut. Hon. J. G. Latham^ P.C.,C.M.G., K.C. 

Minister for Defence , — Rt, Hon. Sir Geo. F. Pearce^ P.C., K.C.V.O. 

Postmaster -General . — Hon. R. A. Parkhill. 

Vice- President of the Executive Council. — Senator the Hon. A. J. 
McLachlan. 

Minister for Health and Minister for Repatriation . — Hon. C. W. C. Mar)\ 
D.S.O., M.C., V.D. 

Minister for the Interior . — Hon. J. A. Perkins, 

Minister for Commerce. — Hon. F. H. Stneart. 

Minister for Trade and Hon. T. W, White^ D.F.C., V.D. 

Assistant Ministers {Honorary ). — Hon. Sir Walter Massy Greene^ 
K.C.M.G., Hon. Josiah Francis, lion. J. A. Guy, 


High Commissioner in London , — Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, C.H., P.C., 
M.C. (Appointed September 21, 1933.) 

Ojffudal Secretary for the Commonwealth in London and Financial 
Adviser . — J. G. McLaren, C. M.G. (February 16, 1933). 

Representative in the Commosiwealth of H.M. Government in the United 
Kingdom . — E. T. Crutchley, C.M.G., C. B.E. 

Commonwealth Trade Representative in France . — C. H. Voss. 
Commisaioner-^General for Australia in the United States of America . — 
Vacant. 

Ojffkial Secretary for the Commonwealth in America . — D. McK. Dow. 
Australian Trade Commissioner in Canada.-— h. R. McGregor, 

The Constitution provides for a Federal Judicature and an Inter-State 
.Commiaaioa on Trade and Commerce, and for the admission or creation of 
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new States. The Inter-State Commission was brought into existence in 
1913 and the Commissioners were appointed for a term of seven years. At 
the expiration of this period no fresh appointments were made. In 1911 
the Commonwealth acquired from the State of New South Wales the Yass- 
Ganberra site for the Federal Capital, with an area of 912 square miles. 
Building operations were begun in 1923 and Parliament was opened at 
Canberra on May 9, 1927, by H.R.H. the Duke of York. A further area 
of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay was acquired in 1917 for purposes of a 
Naval College, with the right to construct a railway from the Capital thereto. 

Proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution must be submitted to 
the electors, and they can be enacted only if approved by a majority of the 
States and by a majority of all the electors voting. 


Area and Population. 


States 

and 

Territories 

Area 

Population.! 

Census— April 4, 1921. 

Censu.s • 
June 30, 
1983 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per 
100 sq. 
miles 

New South Wales . 
Victoria .... 
Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia . 
Tasmania 

Northern Territory 
Federal Capital Territory 

Total .... 

iSq. Miles 
809,432 
87,884 
670,500 
880,070 
975,920 1 
26,215 
623,620 I 
940 

1,071,501 

754,724 

898,969 

248,267 

177,278 

107,743 

2,821 

1,567 

1,028,870 

776,566 

857,003 

246,893 

165,454 

106,087 

1,046 

1,005 

2,100,871 

1;581,280 

765.972 

495,160 

382,782 

218,780 

8,867 

2,572 

679 

1,742 

118 

ISO 

34 

81.5 

0-7 

274 

2,600,428 

1,818,080 

945,565* 

580,849 

488,113* 

227,473 

4,848* 

8,946 

2,974,681 

2,762,870 

2,672,864 

5,435,784 

188 

6,624,802 


1 Bicludinf? full blood aboriginals. These are estimated to number about 60,000. 
The nomadic habits of the tribes in the wild state render close computation difficult. 
Half-castes numbered 19,190 in 1932, 

■ Preliminary figures. • Partially estimated. 

The number of occupied private dwellings in Australia (in 1921 census) was 
1,107,010. In New South Wales, 414,468 ; Victoria, 318,936; Queensland, 
163,813 ; South Australia, 104,296; Western Australia, 70,185 ; Tasmania, 
44,432 ; Northern Territory, 1,005 ; Federal Capital Territory, 376. In 
addition to the occupied private dwellings there were in Australia at the time 
of the census 46,175 other dwellings (hotels, boarding houses, hospitals, gaols, 
etc.). There were also 51,166 unoccupied dwellings, and 6,339 being built. 

Marriages, births, and deaths in 1932 : — 


States and Territories 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

New South Wales 

17,362 

44,895 

21,343 

28,552 

Victoria 

11,747 

27,464 

16,805 

10,659 

Queensland .... 

6,415 

17,867 

7,813 

9,654 

South Australia . 

3,636 

8,521 

4,957 

8,715 

8,664 

Western Australia 

2,904 i 

7,965 

4,250 

Tasmania 

1,505 

4,491 

2,022 

2,469 

Northern Territory 

22 

79 

78 

6 

Federal Capital Territory . 

43 

! 151 

27 

124 

Total . 

43,684 

110,938 

56,755 

64,178 
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Migration in 1932: Arrivals, 41,997 ; departures, 46,840; excess 
departures, 4,843. 

Pensions and Maternity Allowances. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at such rates as the Commissioner deciding the 
question deems sufficient, but so that the amount shall not exceed 62/. a 
year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 
84/. 10s. a year. By special provision, made in 1920, a permanently blind 
person may receive an amount of pension (not exceeding £52) as will make 
his total income equal to £221 per annum, or such other amount as is 
declared to be a basic wage. Old age pensions are granted upon application 
to persons who are at least 65 years of age and have lived in Australia or 
Australian territory at least 20 years. In the case of women, however, and 
of men subject to certain disability, the pension may be paid from age 60. 
Invalid pensions are granted to persons who have lived at least 5 years 
in Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no other sufficient 
means of support. The Financial Emergency Act, 1931, reduced the amoiuit 
of old age ond invalid pensions by 2s. Qd. per week and the income limit to 
78/. ■[)cr annum. In tlie case of blind peii.sioncrs tlie pension has been 
reduced to an amount not e.\ceoding 45/. 10s., but at present the limitation 
on total income has not been alteied. The estimated savings were assessed 
at approximately 1,825,000/. per annum. Owing to the increase in the 
number of pensioners during the year 1931-32, the reductions in the rate 
re-;ulted in a reduced ex{)enditur© of 571,000/. only. At June 30, 1933, there 
were 176,425 old age and 72,742 invaliil peiisiouer.s, the paymeuts to whom 
lor 1932-33 amounted to 10,771.061/. 

On October 9, 1912, a Maternity Act was pa.ssed providing for the 
payment of an allowance of 5/. in respect of every viable child born 
(alive or dead) in Australia. The mother must be a native of the Common- 
wealth or intend to settle permauontly therein. No payment is made in 
the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. The amount of maternity allowance 
which, under the provisions of the Financial Emergency Act, 1931, is only 
payable whore the tolal income of claimant and licr husband did not 
exceed 260/. for the preceding 12 inonth.s, has been reduced to 4/., thus 
^fleeting a saving of 230,000/. per annum. (Actual savings in 1931-32 
were 252,000/.) To Juno 30, 1932, 2,648,146 claims were paid — 80,311 in 
1932-33 — and the aggregate expenditure totalled 13,076,018/., of which 
320,986/, was paid in 1932-33. War pensions are subject to a reduction of 
22^ per cent, under the same Act. The Ivoturned Soldiers’ organizations 
have submitted a scheme satisfactory to Parliament to enable this reduction 
to be given effect to and reduce the annual war pension bill by 1,300,000/. 
At June 30, 1933, War pensioners numbered 269,810, to whom 6,925,830/. 
was paid in 1932-33. 

Justice. 

The judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court (the High Court of Australia), consisting of a Chief Justice and five 
Justices, appointed by the Govern or- General in Council. The Hig*h Court 
has original jurisdiction in all matters arising under treaties, between States 
of the Commonwealth, or affecting representatives of other countries, as well 
as in other matters as empowered by the Parliament. It may also hear and 
determine appeals from judgments of its own Justices exercising original 
jurisdiction, and from judgments of any other Federal Court, or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, subject to certain rights of final appeal to the 
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Xing in Council. The Commoriwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
consists of a Chief Judge and two other Judges. The Federal Court ol 
Bankruptcy is presided over by a Judge. 


Finance. 

Actual revenue and expenditure for 1928-29 to 1932-33 are given in the 
following table. Under the ‘Surplus Revenue Act, 1910/ the amount 
payable by the Commonwealth to each State was a sum equivalent to 25 
shilling per head of the population as estimated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician at 31st December in each year. In 1927 the States Grants Act 
abolished the per capita payments as from 30th June, 1927. In 1929 in 
accordance with a Commonwealth Referendum, the Commonwealth took 
over all State Debts existing on 30th June, 1927, and will pay 7,584,912h 
a year for 58 years towards the interest charges thereon, and will make 
substantial contributions towards a sinking fund to extinguish existing debts 
in 58 years and future debts in 53 years. The Commonwealth Government 
will arrangeall future borrowing for both Commonwealth and States through 
a Loan council consisting of representatives of Commonwealth and State 
Governments. 


- 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

' 1932-83 

Revenue : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs . . . 

80,157,040 

18,224,227 

18,505,630 

j 32,902,434 

Bxcise . . . { 

11,617,851 

10,070,846 

9,840,100 

Sales Tax . . • 

— 

8,472,854 

8,426,007 

9,369,275 

Land Tax . 

2,840,078 

2,758,698 

2,156,706 

1,660,311 

Probate and Succession j 
Duties 

2,122,478 

2,068,865 

1,385,811 

1,126,090 

Income Tax . . | 

11,120,029 

13,604,374 

13,481,082 

10,878,718 

Commonwealth Salaries 

— 

34,475 

4,304 

— 

Entertainments . 

816.121 

160,601 

138,072 

184,042 

War Times Profits Tax 


rorfi 

23,755^ 

6,750^ 

Posts, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones 

13,551,087 

12,830,104 

12,303,151 

12,503,692 

All other . 

5,404,625 

6,307,710 

5,210,105 

4,773,191 

Total Revenue* 

77,148,387 

09,560,920 

71,582,298 

73,512,800 

Commonwealth Bipen- 





■dirure: 

From Revenue* . 

78,614,892 

80,324,530 

70,218,207 

69,966,201 

Prom Loans* 

6,291,538 

1,088,820 ! 

4 

4 

Total Oommonweaith Ex- 
penditure 

83,905,925 

82,313,359 

70,218,207 

69,066,201 

Including : 

Eipenditure for War 
purposes and re- 
patriation, etc. 




19,121,067 

Invalid and Old Age 
Peneions . 

10,791.826 

11,710,963 

11,126,960 

10,771,061 

Maternity Allowances 

642,990 

680,052 

378,022 

820,986 

Post. Telegraph, ftud 
Telephones . 

18,025,860 

12,994,870 

12,196,307 

12,165,210 

Payi^nts to States : 

Out of Revenue 

9,489,344 

11,112,615 1 

10,288,503 

12,853,126 

ife'Odetal Aid, H/mds . 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 I 

1.812,189 

1,922,048 


l .jElefund. ‘Eicltides interest payable on States’ Debts (recoverable from States). 
'* Expenditure on works, less credits to War Loan Fund. 

* Loan ex]^iiditare on works, nil. Expenditure from Loan Fund In 1932-33 com- 
jlrista Wheat Bounty, 132,407/. and Unemployment Relief, 1,155,698/. 
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The balance of receipts over ordinary expenditure of 1,314,091/. for 
1931-32 and 3,546,608/. for 1932-33 was appropriated for the payment of 
Old Age and Invalid pensions in 1932-33 and 1933-84. 

The following table shows the Public Debt of the Commonwealth and 
the States at June 30, 1933 : — 


Maturing in | 

Currency 

Commonweal ih j 

States 

Total 

London . 

£’01)0 Stg. 

158,642 

892,157 

! 

550,799 

New York 

£’000 Gold 

16,84)0 ' 

29,581 

46,471 

Australia 

£'000 Aust. 

221,274 ; 

S86,1U 

607,888 

ToUl . 

£’0001 

3{H;,H06 j 

1 

807,852 

1,204,668 


> ‘Face’ or ‘book’ value, leaving out of account currency changes since the loans 
were floated. 


The nominal annual interest payable (taking no account of exchange) 
was 50,437,000/., an average rate of 4/. 35. 9</. per cent. 

Before the 1931 Conversion Loan, the average rate of interest on internal 
debt was about 6*85 per cent. At June 30, 1933, the average liad fallen to 
8*8 per cent. 

Debt per head of population at June 80, 1933, equalled 182/., while the 
annual interest charge, exclusive of exchange, amounted to 7*126/. per head. 


Befence. 

Army. 

The Defence Forces of Australia are administered by the Department of 
Defence, which is presided over by the Minister for Defence. The organiz- 
ation is divided into the Council of Defence. 3 Service Boards (Naval, 
Military and Air Boards). 3 Civilian Branches (the Munitions Supply 
Board, Civil Aviation Branch and a Secretariat). 

The Council of Defence, under the Presidency of the Prime Minister, 
deals with policy, and co-ordinates the requirements of the sea, land and air 
forces. 

The Military Forces of Australia aio administered by a Military Board, 
consisting of the Minister for Defence (President), the Chief of the General 
Staff, the Adjutant- General, the Quartermaster-General, the Finance Member 
and a Secretary. The Military Forces consist of the Peinmnent Forces and 
the Citizen Forces. All male inhabitants who have resided in Australia for 
six months and who are British subjects, and are between the ages of 18 and 
60 years are, in time of war, liable to serve in the Citizen Forces. The 
Defence Act also provides that all boys on attaining the ago of 14 years 
must register and undergo Cadet Tmining. At the ago of 18 years, Senior 
Cadets are transferred to the Citizen Forces. The Citizen Forces are main- 
tained for Home Defence purposes only, but the Act permits individuals to 
volunteer service overseas, la November, 1929, the above-mentioned com- 
pulsory clauses of the Defence Act were suspended, and the Citizen Forces 
and Cadet Forces are now raised by voluntary enlistment. 

The Permanent Forces are organized in such a way as to enable them to 
carry out administrative and instructional duties in times of peace, to carry 
out preparations for defence, and to form the nucleus of the technical 
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Services. The Commonwealtli of Australia is divided into 6 military 
districts generally corresponding with the boundaries of the 6 States. 

The Citizen Forces are organized into 2 cavalry divisions, 4 infantry 
divisions and three mixed brigades capable of being formed into a 5th 
infantry division. 

The Peace Organization of each cavalry division is 3 cavalry brigades, 

1 cavalry field artillery brigade, 1 field squadron, engineers, 1 cavalry 
divisional signals, 1 supply company and 1 transport company, army service 
corps. 3 cavalry field ambulances, 1 cavalry hygiene section, and 3 cavalry 
mobile veterinary sections. 

The Peace Organization of each infantry division is 3 infantry brigades 
(each 3 battalions), 3 field artillery brigades (each 2 field and 1 howitzer 
battery), 3 field companies (Engineers), 3 signal companies, 1 supply and 1 
transport company, army service corps, 3 field ambulances, 1 field hygiene 
section and 1 mobile veterinary section. 

In addition to the Field Army there are garrison troops in each district 
for the purpose of manning the fortresses and carrying out essential services 
of supply and maintenance. 

Beyond the firing of an annual Musketry Course, members of rifle clubs 
receive no military training. There are 1,172 rifle clubs with a total 
membership of 45,361. The administiation of rifle clubs is under the 
control of the Military Board and by a system of allotment of the individual 
clubs as a reserve to various units of the Militia Forces it is planned to take 
advantage of the rifle club organization to augment the Militia Forces. 

The Army educational establishments of the Australian Army are the 
Royal Military College of Australia, where candidates are prepared for 
commissions in the Permanent Forces, the School of Artillery which provides 
the technical instruction lor the artillery arm of the Service, and the Small 
Arms School which trains officers, warrant officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Permanent Forces to carry out instruction in infantry weapons. 

The strengths of tlie forces are : Permanent Forces, 228 officers and 
1,240 other ranks ; Citizen Forces, 2,415 officers and 25,714 other ranks. 

Navy. 

Since the establishment in 1911 of the Royal Australian Navy, a 
squadron commanded by a Rear*Admiral has been provided and maintained 
by the Commonwealth. The policy has been to maintain a force as an 
active unit in the scheme of Empire Naval Defence. The Naval Board, 
which is responsible for administration and control, consists of tlie Minister 
for Defence with two Naval Members and one Finance Member, the seat of 
administration being at Melbourne. The personnel is now almost entirely 
Australian recruited and trained, but in order to ensure close co operation 
with the Royal Navy a system of exchange of ships and officers is normally 
followed. The exchange of ships has been temporarily suspended since 1930 
owing to financial stringency. Fleet units in December, 1933, included the 
10,000 ton cruisers Canberra (Flagship) and Aust7'alia, the older cruisers 
Adelaide (5,100 tons) and Brisbane (5,12.0 tons) ; the seaplane carrier 
Albatross (5,000 tons, with accommodation for 9 seaplanes) ; the flotilla 
loaders iituart and Anzac ; 9 destroyers, 1 surveying sloop, a depot ship and 
a fleet oiler. The only sea-going ships in full commission in December, 
1933, were the Canberra, Australia, Stuart, 4 destroyers and the surveying 
sloop. The main repair base and store depot are at Sydney, while training 
establishments are centred at Westernport, near Melbourne. The R.A.N. 
College, for the training of Naval Cadets, is also at Westernport. The 
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authorised total Active Service personnel for 1932-33 is 3,291, which 
includes 368 officers. Period of first engagement for ratings is 12 years. 

A new sloop is being built at Cockatoo Dockyard, Sydney. 

The Reserve Forces comprise: — R.A.N.R. (Seagoing), 46 officers; 
R.A.N.R. (Citizen Naval Forces), 240 officers, 4,313 ratings; R.A.N. V.R. 
40 officers. 


Air Force. 

There is a Royal Australian Air Force, administered by the Air Board, 
consisting of two Air Force members and a finance member. To this 
force is entrusted the air defence of Australia, the training of personnel 
for co-operation with the naval and military forces, and the refresher training 
of pilots engaging in civil aviation. The present establishment of the 
force includes the following units : — (a) Headquarters, Royal Australian 
Air Force, with representation in London ; (6) a Flying Training School, 
(c) an aircraft depot, {d) two service landplane squadrons, and (e) one service 
amphibian flight. The approved establishment of the Permanent Air Force 
in June, 1933, was 125 officers and 793 airmen, and of the Citizen Air Force 
48 officers and 261 airmen. The Air Force expenditure (excluding war 
services) for the year 1932-33 was 307,4437. 


Production. 

In 1931, 754,480,845 acres, representing 39*63 per cent, of the total area 
of Australia, were either unoccupied or occuyned by the Crown ; only 6*46 
per cent, had been actually alienated (122,733,165 acres); 8'40 per 
cent. (64,814,622 acres) was in ynocess of alienation ; and 50*52 per cent. 
(961,703,608 acres) was held under the various forms of le:ises and licences. 

The area under crops (distinguishing the principal crops) in Australia 
and the yield in 1931-82 were as follows 


Crops 

Total Acreage 

Total Yield 

Yield per Acre 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat ..... 

14,741,313 

190,612,188 

12*93 

Oats ..... 

1,085,489 

15,194,680 

14*00 

Barley ..... 

842,396 

6,290,672 

7,062,883 

Tons 

16*555 

Maize ..... 

269,448 

26*21 

Tons 

Hay ..... 

2,634,680 

8,167,469 

1*20 

Potatoes . . . . 

147,103 

404,268 

2*74 6 

Hugar-cane . . . . 

325,737 

4,213,453 

17*44 

Sugar Beet . . . . 

1 

1 3,173 

43,209 ^ 
Grapes (tons) 

13*62 

Grapes (tons) 

Vineyards . . . . 

' 112,961 

324,048 a i 
Gallons ! 

8*022 

Gallons 

Wine 

— 

14,190,622 I 

299*54 4 

Orchards and Fruit Gardens 

272,756 i 

£7,029,650 1 

£25 15s. 5d. 


1 Beets worked. The sugar manufactured was 5,428 tons. 

- Tons per acre of productive cropa, 

Inoluding 85,172 tons for wine from 47,378 acres of productive vines. 

* Gallons per acre of productive vines. 

• Malting: other 17*16. • Ordinary: sweet potatoes, 8*60. 

The total area under all crops in 1931-32 was 21,166,900 acres. The 
total value of agricultural production in the same year was 74,489,0007. 
For the year 1932-33 the estimated area under wheat was set down as 
16,346,853 acres, and the estimated yield as 212,398,359 bushels. Of 
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Australia's total forest area of 24,600,000 acres, 16,271,617 acres have been 
permanently dedicated for timber. 

At the end of 1981 there were in Australia 1,776,421 horses, 12,260,966 
cattle, 110,618,893 sheep, and 1,167,845 pigs. At the end of 1932, accord- 
ing to ofiScial estimates, there were 112,000,000 sheep. 

The production of wool in 1931-32 amounted to 1,006,630,847 lbs., and 
the exports (Australian produce) to 775,210,241 lbs. greasy, valued at 
28,983,787^., and 67,886,262 lbs. scoured and tops, valued at 3,066,999^. 
Of the total production of 1,006, 000, OQO lbs. of wool in 1931-32, about 
903,000,000 lbs. consisted of wool shorn, 58,000,000 lbs. were made up of 
dead and fell-mongered wool, while 45,000,000 lbs. were contained on skins 
exported. The butter produced in the year 1931-32 amounted to 390,654,070 
lbs.; cheese, 81,422,973 lbs. ; bacon and bams, 71,121,740 lbs. 

The mineral output was valued as follows in 1930 and 1981 : — 


Mineral 

1930 

1981 

Mineral 

1930 

1931 

Gold . 

Silver and Lead 
Copper 

Tin . . . 

£ 

1,981,971 

2,243,813 

810,057 

218,053 

£ 

3.5(53,519 

1,443,897 

5(57,568 

210,205 

Coal . 

Other Minerals 

£ 

7,632,811 

2,469,667 

£ 

6,103,7.35 

1,457,402 

Total 

15.355,872 

13,852,310 


The total mineral production up to the end of 1931 was valued at 
1,218,000,000/.; of this amount 635,200,000/. was the value of gold. Gold pro- 
duction, 1929, 427,159 fine 02 .; 1930, 466,593 fine oz. ; 1931, 595,123 fine oz.; 
1932, 713, 882 fine oz. 

Statistics of the manufacturing industries in Australia in 1931-32 are 
given as follows: Number of establishments, 21,653; hands em))loyed, 
336,664 ; salaries and wages paid, 55,931,818/. ; value of plant and machinery, 
laud and buildings, 228,119,701/.;' value of materials used, 161,199,245/.; 
value of production, 110,981,830/. ; value of output, 281,645,785/. 

The estimated value of the products of Australia in recent years was : — 


Products 

1 1928-29 ; 

1929-30 

1930-;u 

1931-32 


[ Thous. £ 

Tlious. £ 

Tlions, £ 

Thous. £ 

agriculture 

89,440 * 

77,109 

70,500 

1 74,489 

' 61,640 

Pastoral . 

1 116,733 : 

84,563 

69,499 

EXairylng, Poultry and Bee 
farming. 

^ 60,717 

49,398 

43,067 

' 41,478 

Forestry and Fisheries 

11,617 

19,597 

11,371 

8,813 

7,703 

Mining .... 
Manuucturing 

17,945 

15.400 

13,852 

159,759 

149,184 

112,960 

106,456 

Total . 

447.863 

889,670 ' 

319.745 

^ 306,018 


Commerce, 

Throughout Australia there are uniform customs duties, and trade 
between tne States is free. For 1932-33, the net revenue collected from 
mstoms duties amounted to 21,312,948/., and from excise to 11,772,940/. 
The total net revenue from Customs and Excise for 1932-33, after allowing 
for drawbacks and repayments, was 33,086,888/. 

The following table shows for 5 years tiie value of the imports and exports 
inesrohandisd, bnllion, and specie in British currency values. 
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Years 

Imports 

AuKtraliaii 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 


£■ 

jE 

£ 

£ 

1928-29 

143,647,881 

; 138,540,861 

3,091,728 ' 

141,632,589 

1929-30 

131,081,320 

! 122,616,884 

2,510,264 

126,127,148 

1930-31 

60,959,633 

86,988,142 ' 

1,916,000 

88,904,142 » 

1931-32 

44,712,868 

83,324,817 

1,677,814 

85,002,631» 

1932-33 « 

57,985,442 

! 94,802,522 

! 2,059,034 

96,861, 660» 


1 Excluding ships' s^-ores. ^ Preliminary fignres- 

s British Cnrrenr'y Values. The actual recorded value for 1930-31 was 104,364, 688i.| 
1031-32, 107,907,143h, and 1932-38, 121,277,185^. 


The value of goods imported represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods 
exported is generally the value in the principal markets of the Common- 
wealth in the usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

The Customs Tariff Act of 1921-31 provides for preference to goods produced 
in and shipped from the United Kingdom to Australia, and for reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other countries. A trade agreement signed at the 
closing session of the Imperial Economic Conferenoe at Ottawa, Canada^ 
on August 20, 1932, provides for increased preference between the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth of Australia. A reciprocal customs tariff 
which had been in operation between Australia and the Union of South Africa 
since 1906 was repealed by Customs Tariff 1926. The repeal came into force 
on July 1, 1926. On September 1, 1922, a reciprocal tariff agreement, 
modified in 1922, 1926, and 1928, came into operation between Australia 
and New Zealand. Tlie agreement made with Canada in 1925 was consider- 
ably extended by the new treaty which came into operation on August, 1931. 

The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1926 came into 
force on Anri), 1926, and provides that imports of certain goods specified 
in the scheaule to the Act, and being the produce of the Territory from which 
they were imported, shall be free of duty. 

Principal commodities imported and exported — Australia 1932-33 
(preliminary figures) : — 


Imports 

Value 

(Sterling) 

Bxporta ^ 


Valne 

(Australian 

Currency) 

Tea 

S 

1,2T0,P5‘2 

Butter 


£ 

9,264,665 

Tobacco and prei)aration8 

Cheese 


318,895 

thereof .... 

712,240 

Eggs .... 


1,018,614 

5,998,196 

Whisky .... 

359,922 

Meats 


Books and Stockings . 

7,024 

Milk and Cream 


927.546 

Trimmings & Ornaments , 

810,084 

Fruits, dried 


2,230.110 

Piece Goods— 

Fruits, fresh 


2,417,864 

Canvas and duck . 

881,685 

Fruits and vegetables, 

CJotton and linen . 

5,090,024 

preserved in liquid 
Wheat 


778,884 

811k or containing silk . 

2,793,920 


17,804,840 

Woollen or containing 

Flour .... 


4,147,003 

wool .... 

121,297 

Jams and jellies 


47,609 

Sewing silks, cottons, Ac, . 

548,313 

Hides and Skins 


2,868,591 

Carpets and carpeting 

' 699,175 

Wool 


86,408,918 

Flooroloths linoleums . 

! 202,005 

Tallow 


790.865 

Bags and sacks . 

! 2,596,201 

Coal . . 


281,512 

Yarns-Artiflrial Silk, Cot- 

Concentrates 


296,176 

ton, Wool, Ac. 

I 1,175,121 

Copper 

IjOAu t » • % 


248,907 

Petroleum spirit 

8,692.507 


2,384,056 

Kerosene .... 

623,625 

Tin ... . 

, 

189,773 


1 Australian produce. 
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Imports 

Value 

(Sterling) 

Exports ^ 

Value 

(Australian 

Currency) 


£ 


£ 

Electrical machinery, Ac. . 

1,417,573 

Leather .... 

390,3.55 

Tools of Trade 

515,181 

Timber, undressed * . 

805,891 

Chassis and Bodies for 

Gold 

21,600,816 

Motorcars, Ac., and parts 

1,589,735 

Silver 

969,609 

Iron and Steel— 

Soap 

166,227 

Plate and sheet 

1,397,00.3 

Zinc 

578,453 

Pipes and tubes 

416,307 

Sugar 

1,490,036 

Rubber and manufactures . 

573,918 

Sandalwood 

132,667 

Timber, undressed ■ . 

890,552 

Tobacco .... 

171,771 

Glass and glassware . 

410,824 

Pearlshell .... 

234,858 

Paper, printing . 

1,818,052 


Stationery, books, Ac, 

1,211,652 



Drugs, chemicals, Ac. 

Musical instruments, 

2,886,621 



pianos, Ac. . . . 

36,827 



Fertilizers .... 

780,069 



Lubricating Oil (mineral) . 

783,000 



Pish — preserved in tins . 
Motive-power machinery 

477,908 



(excluding electric) 

Alims, ammunition, and 
explosives 

354,899 



539,749 



Tim^r— dressed 

130,437 



Fibres— Flax, Kapok, Ac. . 

456,771 



Hides and Skins 

429,785 



Plated Ware and Cutlery . 
Paints and Colours . 

342,988 

296,178 



Hessians and Jute piece 



goods .... 

444,886 




‘ Australian produce. • Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in super feet. 


The trade in bullion and specie valued in sterling was ; 1930-31, imports, 
398, 846^. ; exports, 13,046,956/. ; 1931-32, imports, 670,206/. ; exports, 
10,164,246/. ; 1932-33, imports, 1,166,381/. ; exports, 18,826,229/. 

Trade with the more important countries, 1930-31 and 1931-82. Imports 
are shown according to country of origin : — 




Imports ‘ 

Imports * 

Exports* 

Exports * 



(1930-31) 

(1931-32) 

(1930-31) 

(1931-32) 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 


23,291,013 

17,409,556 

52,878,771 

57,83.5,857 

Canada .... 


1,377,217 

1,392,271 

958,780 

1,033,782 

New Zealand . 


980,838 

988,719 

2,978,118 

2,603,848 

India .... 


3,778,492 

2,775,356 

3,151,781 

959,497 

Ceylon .... 


1,061,478 

598,177 

558,485 

376,768 

Malaya (British) 


274,894 

276,654 

818,917 

916,462 

Union of South Afi ica . 


89,823 

56,598 

496,455 

370,211 

Netherlands East Indie.s 


4,011,194 

2,648,948 

1,412,525 

1,333,959 

Belgium .... 

. 

312,023 

282,131 

4,195,186 

8,579,143 

France .... 


1,498,806 

1,145,829 

6,747,944 

4,636,602 

Germany .... 

• 

1,997,066 

1,427,079 

5,311,276 

3,922,479 

U.8. America . 

! 

11,400,068 

7.037,751 

2,931,157 

4,096,410 

Japan .... 


2,379,568 

2,396,784 

9, .500, 499 

11,659,012 

Russia .... 


81,235 

53,600 

4,141 

noo.us 

Italy .... 


658,808 

453,891 

3,494,885 

3,631,915 

CJhlna .... 


347,641 

814,77$ 

8,848,518 

4,942,859 

Egypt .... 


24,060 

15,751 

1,470,5.55 

1,049,466 

Netherlands . 


631,684 

861,405 

887,611 

509,712 

Norway .... 


214,440 

188,300 

48,076 

54,240 

Sweden .... 


822,663 

693,483 

145,623 , 

252,488 

Switzerland 

. 1 

926,144 

471,054 

18,824 

13,298 


^ British currency values. • Australian currency valuis. 
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Share of the States in foreign commerce, 1932-33 (preliminary figures}:— 


States, Ac. 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 

States, Ac. 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 

N.8. Wales . 
Victoria 
Queensland . 

8. Australia. 

£ 

25,709,880 

21,500,098 

4,523,115 

8,766,983 

« 

46,725,696 1 
29,951.002 I 
16,279,746 
12,781,061 

W. Australia 
Tasmania . 
Northern Territory 

£ 

3,821,363 

564,789 

8,814 

£ 

14,012,167 

2,515,984 

11,579 

Total 

57,085,442 

121,277,185 


1 British currency values. 

• Australian currency values. The corresponding British currency values are estimated 
at 96,^61,556;. In this table the value ot goods sent fron# one State to another for 
transhipment abroad has been referred to the State from which the goods were finally 
dispatched. 


The following table shows the total and principal imports (consignments) 
into the United Kingdom from, and total and principal exports from the 
United Kingdom to, Australia (including Tasriiania) in recent years, 
according to the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


- 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1933 

Imports from Australia — 


Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Butter 


6,342 

6,017 

8,350 

8,618 

Wheat 


6,841 

5,640 

6,059 

7,606 

Wheatraeal and Flour 


878 

948 

876 

1,068 

Apples 


551 

2,029 

1,435 

1,914 

Beef, frozen 


2,122 

1,775 

1,838 

1,417 

Mutton, frozen 


2,019 

2,486 

8,596 

2,496 

Rabbits, frozen 


896 

435 

476 

586 

Tinned Meet, Meat Extracts, etc 


106 

131 

111 

95 

Sheep skins .... 


940 

844 

469 

327 

Tallow 


334 

124 

113 

236 

Wool, raw .... 


21,754 

14,462 

11,801 

11,208 

Leather 


157 

279 

169 

161 

22inc Ore 


395 

467 

226 

124 

Copper 

Lead 


215 

520 

402 

806 


2,114 

1,897 

1,488 

1,535 

Total of all imports . 


55,648 

46,449 

45,079 

45,922 

Exports (British produce) 

Australia^ 

Spirits ..... 

to 

1,802 

672 

263 

310 

Apparel 


1,541 

1,1-40 

586 

86 

129 

Chemical infrs. and drugs 


1,297 

919 

1,267 

Cotton yarn and nifrs. . 


8,878 

6,200 

4,904 

5,479 

926 

Machinery .... 


8,795 

2,551 

783 

Iron and steel manufactures . 


7,197 

8,686 

2,250 

1,219 

1,884 

Paper 


3,025 

1,271 

1,662 

Linen manufactures 


832 

563 

333 

492 

Artificial silk yarn and mfrs. 


1,830 

1,199 

627 

874 

Motor cars A motor cycles A parts 

2,454 

1,069 

290 

694 

Woollen and worsted yarns . 


278 

82 

16 

18 

Woollen and worsted mfrs. . 


2,521 

734 

1,220 

817 

658 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 


487 

107 

278 

Books 


1,124 

848 

496 

547 

Total, all British exports . 


54,235 

31,678 

14,528 

20,020 

Total, foreign and colonial produce . 

2,105 

1,391 

025 

692 


Total of imports from United Kingdom (U.K. manufactures), 1933, 
21,321, 787Z. (foreign manufacture), 735,821/. ; exports to United Kingdom, 
48,605,682/. 
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The quantities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into the 
United Kingdom in five years were (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1980 ' 

1981 ! 

1932 

1983 

Wheat . 

. cwt.l 

12,797,402 

12,7] 2,993 

23,299,598 

24,116,182 

29,288,892 

Wool (sheep's or 

lamb's) 







lbs. 

269,899,400 

267,039,800 

289,969,400 

802,005,800 

309,154,600 

Beef, frosen . 

. CWt.j 

92 ‘>,.366 

796,984 

1,186,278 

i 9.56,261 

1,164,085 

Mutton, frozen 

. cwt 

693,490 

810,170 

1,529,845 

i 1,152,092 

1,806,666 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vessels ; — 


"•r 



Bailing 

Steam 

Total 

Years 

— 




— 




No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

1928 

1,264 

33,291 

926 

289,816 

2,190 

823,107 

1929 

1,276 

33,332 

901 

276,529 

2,176 

309,861 

1930 

1,320 

! 35,411 

872 

282,868 

2,192 

318,279 

1931 

1,315 

' 33,777 

840 

263,414 

2,165 

297,191 

1932 

1,304 

! 33,107 

756 

244,459 

2,060 

277,566 


Of barges, hulks, dredges, etc., not self-propelled, there were in 1932, 183 with a 
tonnage of 55,262. 


Vessels engaged in oversea trade, entered and cleared, with cargo and in 
ballast : — 


Years 

Entered 

Cleared | 

Total 

Number 

Net Tons 

Number j 

Net Tons | 

Number j 

Net Tons 

1927-28 

1,677 

6,419,045 

1,690 

5,606,263 ' 

i 8,167 'i 

10,925,298 

1928-29 

1,582 

5,551,583 

1,693 

6,545,581 

i 3,175 1 

11,097,164 

1929-30 

1,522 

5,444,446 

1,639 

5,499,681 

1 3,061 ! 

10,944,127 

1930-31 

1,534 

5,681,517 

1,673 

5,668,673 

3,107 

1 11,260,190 

1931-82 

1,519 

5,686,898 

1,538 1 

6,708,886 

1 3,057 

i 11,395,784 


Nationality of vessels entered and cleared, 1931-32 : — 



Entered 

Cleared 


Number 

Net Tons 

Number 

Net Tons 

Great Britain .... 

693 

3,188,330 

708 

8,184,148 

Australian .... 

120 

230,996 

118 

219,044 

New Zealand .... 

118 

260,628 

114 

268,611 

Other British .... 

48 

101,987 

58 

114,868 

French 

48 

90,552 

48 

90,806 

United States .... 

50 

205,485 

50 

197,019 

Norwegian .... 

108 

395,269 

106 

883,252 

Dutch 

41 

156,617 

41 

166,887 

Japanese 

183 

688,712 

181 

680,811 

German 

28 

116,004 ; 

80 

122,788 

OWier Foreign .... 

87 

802,868 1 

90 

207,657 


During the year 1931-32, 2,966,714 tons of oversea cargo were discharged 
at Australian ports and 6,677,964 tons were shipped for overseas countries. 
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The number and net tonnage of all vessels, inclusive of coastwise, entering 
the principal ports during 1981-32 were as follows ; Sydney (5,840), 8,227,966 
tons; Melbourne (2,817), 6,083,072 tons; Newcastle (3,467), 3,308,320 tons; 
Adelaide (2,859), 3,937,915 tons; Brisbane (1,121), 8,453,826 tons; Fre- 
mantle (659), 3,310,760 tons; Townsville (466), 1,089,976 tons; and Hobart 
(649), 817,171 tons. 


Gommumcations. 

Railways. 

Government Railways for the year ending June 80, 1932 : — 


state or Federal 

Cost of Con- 
struction 4 

1 Equipment 

Goods and 
Passenger Live 

Journeys Stock 

carried 

Gross 

Receipts 

Working 

Expenses 

Stale — 

Miles & 

Number i Tojis 


£ 

N.S. Wales. 
Victoria 
Queensland . 

8. Australia. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania . . I 

(3,126 137,702,919 

4,721 1 74,415,468 

(),55S , 83,884,190 

2,529 ; 27,202,938 
4,235 , 2.3,648,654 
(345 6,561,429 

128,369,419 ,10,211,322 
126,990,585 i 6.186,081 

15,801,022 

9,454,804 

5,994,523 

2,740,341 

2,922,385 

381,283 

12,582,869 

6,181,490 

4,42<J,218 

2,130,395 

2,123,281 

386,929 

20,761,970 I 3,800,668 
15,608,245 i 2,419,094 
10,394,811 1 2,847,568 
1, (‘.SO, 897 1 449,039 

Federal— ' 

Trans- Australian 

1,052 ‘ 7,879,397 

15,875 21,316 

173,402 

197,147 

Central Australia | 
Federal Capital i 

771 4,769,938 

25,683 ' 65,538 

1 

79,400 

111,555 

Territory . 

5 ' 84,429 , 

29,417 ; 7,807 ' 

' 3,810 

5,012 

North Australia . ; 

317 ’ 2,755,700 

3,101 1 8,039 ' 

28,495 

44,088 

Totals . . 1 

26,950 i 323, 365,450* 

802,869,500 |26,071,472 '87,579,965 

28,141,984 


1 Includes cost of Brisbauc-Graftou standard gauge line which is not apportioned to 
States. 


The staff employed on Government Railways numbered 96,286 persons. 

Private railways in Australia, open for general traffic, 1932, 840 miles. 

The construction of a traus-continental railway from north to south has 
been authorized. The terminus of the Northern Territory lino has been 
carried down from Mataranka to Birdum (316 miles from Darwin), while 
the existing line from Port Augusta to Ooduadatta has been extended as far 
north as Alice Springs. 

In Victoria a scheme for the electrification of the railways in the Metro- 
politan area has been carried out. Electric railways are also under construc- 
tion in Sydney. 

The State railway gauge is : In New South Wales, 4ft. S^in. (40 mile-s 
8ft. Bin.) ; in Victoria, 5ft. Sin. (122 miles, 2ft. 6in.) ; in Queensland, 3ft. 6in. 
(69 miles, 4ft. 8|in. and 30 miles, 2ft. Oin.); in South Australia, 5ft Sin. 
for 1,451 miles, the rest, 3ft. Bin. ; in W. Australia, 8ft. Bin.; and in 
Tasmania, 3ft. Bin. (11 miles, 2ft. Oin.). Of the Federal lines, the gauge 
of the Trans- Australian and Federal Territory is 4ft. S^in. ; and that ot 
the Oodnadatta and Northern Territory is 3ft. Bin. A commission has re- 
commended a uniform 4ft. SJin, gauge, and this has been accepted in 
principle. The unification is estimated to cost 20,851,000^. 

Tramways. 

The following are the particulars of the operations of the electric tramway 
of the several States of the Commonwealth for the year 1981-82 
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state 

Mileage 

(Route) 

Cost of Con. 
structlon and 
Equipment 

Passenger 

Journeys 

Gross 

Revenue 

Working 

Expenses 

N.S. Wales . 

Victoria .... 
Queensland * . 

S. Australia . 

Western Australia . 
Tasmania 

Miles 
168 00 
154-38 
56-86 
82-84 
61-27 
30-78 

£ 

7,991,206 
7,343,985 
2,142,310 
4,048,913 
1,722,915 1 
028,794 

Number. 
284,323,887 
185,961,472 
68,262,129 
48,467,254 » 
36,126,201 
15,498,045 

£ 

8,283,282 

1,644,260 

677,287 

659,575* 

356,522 

164,812 

£ 

3,018,340 

989,299 

467,315 

383,400 

286,188 

116,090 

All States . 

554 08 

23,873,122 

588,633,938 

6,775,678 

5,254,688 


^ For jear ended December 81, 1982. • Includes motor omnibuses. 


There are also 22 miles of steam, and 26 miles of cable and horse traction, 
making a total of 602 miles of tramways. 

Of the total length the several Governments control 380 miles, municipal 
authorities 186, and private enterprise 36 miles. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Postal and telegraph business, year ended June 30, 1932 : number ol 
Post and Receiving Offices, 8,004. In 1931-32, parcels received and dis- 
patched, 9,366,901 ; registered articles, 6,730,758. Telegrams dispatched, 
12,679,951, and cablegrams received and dispatched, 1,174,968 ; radio- 
telegraph messages, 131,761. Receipts, 1931-32: Post Office, 6,709, 629^. ; 
telegraphs and radio, 1,254,157/. ; telephones, 5,899,365/. ; total 
revenue, 12,363,151/. Expenses: Post Office, 4,261,768/. ; telegraphs and 
radio, 1,266,129/. ; telephones, 3,661,253/.; total, 9,179,150/. 

At June 30, 1932, 6,069 telephone exchanges with 363,572 lines and 
484,626 instruments connected were in operation. 

Civil Aviation. 

Civil flying in the Commonwealth and Territories is subject to legislative 
control by the Commonwealth Government. The administration of the Ah 
Navigation Act and Regulations is a function of the Department of Defence, 
the Minister being assisted by a separate Branch under a Controller of Civil 
Aviation. 

In addition to his administrative duties, the Controller advises th( 
Minister in matters of policy involving the ex})enditiire of the annua! 
appropriation in aid of civil aviation. This vote is utilised mainly foi 
{a) subsidising regular air transport services over selected routes, {b)> sub 
sidising approved Aero Clubs for the maintenance of flying training acUvities, 
and (c) acquiring, preparing and maintaining aerodromes and emergencj 
landing grounds on approved aerial routes, erection of hangars and othei 
buildings, and the provision of power, water, lighting and other aerodrome 
services. 

At June 30, 1933, subsidised air mail services were in operation over th< 
following routes ; — Perth-Derby-Wyndham (2,067 miles); Perth-Adelaid( 
(1,453 miles) ; Brisbane-Camooweal (1,269 miles) ; Camooweal-Daly Water! 
(475 miles); Daly Waters-Birdum (60 miles); and Cloncurry-NormantoT 
(216 miles). Total air line distance of subsidised services, 5,529 miles 
Total mileage flown annually by subsidised services, 651,216 miles. Ii 
addition, unsubsidised services are maintained regularly over the Rock 
hampton-Brisbane, Brisbane-Sydney, Melbourne-Hobart, and Launceston- 
Flindera Island routes, some of which carry air mails under contract to th( 
Postmaster-General’s Department. 
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Civil Aviation expenditure for the year 1932-33 was 150,404/. 

At June 80, 1933, there were 115 public aerodromes, 183 Government 
aerodromes and emergency landing grounds. 

Extensive use is made of air transport in the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea, where several companies operate daily services for the conveyance of 
passengers, mails and heavy freight between the coast of Salamaua and the 
goldfields, some 80 miles inland, the only alternative method of tranportation 
being the native carrier. The freight conveyed by air during the year 1932 
approximated 3,925 tons, the major proportion comprising hydro-electric 
power plant and dredging machinery for the Bulolo goldfields. 

Motor Vehicles. 

At June 30, 1932, 587,920 motor vehicles, including 419,970 motor cars, 
71,696 motor cycles, and 96,264 commercial vehicles were registered in 
Australia. The Revenue derived from Registration fees and Motor Tax was 
4,022,882/. for the year. The registrations were equivalent to 89*76 vehicles 
per 1,000 of population. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

Wireless telegraphy stations are in operation in all the State Capitals, and 
in certain other places. 869,072 wireless Broadcast Listeners' licences had 
been issued at June 30, 1932, and 468,390 at June 30, 1933. The National 
Broadcasting Service controlled by the Postmaster-General’s Department now 
operates twelve broadcasting stations. In addition forty -eight other stations 
were licensed at June 30, 1933. Two beam stations have been erected, 
one for direct communication with London, and the other for direct com- 
munication with Canada, United States, and Mexico ; direct beam wireless 
service with London was established on April 8, 1927, and with Canada, 
etc., on June 16, 1928. 


Money and Credit. 

On January’ 20, 1913, the Commonwealth Bank was opened at Sydney. 
Average deposits for June 1933 quarter (General Bank) were 39,425,000/., 
of which 6,336,000/. represented non-interest bearing deposits. The 
deposits of the savings bank which was created a separate department on 
June 9, 1928, aggregated 117,525,000/. at June 30, 1933. The Savings 
Bank business in the States of New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia is wholly with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. The bank 
started without capital, and began to make profits in 1913-14. At June, 
1930, the capital was 4,000,000/., which was, transferred from the reserve 
and redemption funds. Aggregate net profits to Juno 30, 1932, aniounted 
to 10,054,017/., and the Reserve Fund to 1,185,718/. 

There are, besides, 17 other banks, including 2 State Government insti- 
tutions, trading in Australia. Their total Shareholders’ funds aggregated 
135,631,601/., including Paid-up Capital, 80,686,736/., and Reserves, 
51,677,331/. 

The total liabilities of all cheque-paying banks trading in the Common- 
wealth, in the quarter ended June 30, 1933, were 348,793,899/., and the 
deposits, excluding Savings Bank deposits in the Commonwealth Bank 
were 319,776,090/. Assets amounted to 423,669,995/., of which advances 
totalled 259,913, 138/. and Government and Municipal securities 100,456,007/. 

The total Savings Banks deposits in the Commonwealth on June 30, 1933, 
was 201,722,000/. (30*45/. per head of population). 

There are 2 mints in the Commonwealth, at Melbourne (opened 
1872), and Perth (1899). Besides issuing gold coin (sovereigns and 
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half-sovereigns) they also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local 
manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export. Since 1916 
silver and bronze coins have been minted at the Sydney and Melbourne 
Mints on behalf of the Commonwealth Treasury. The Sydney Mint was 
closed at the end of 1926. 

The gold issues during 1931 are shown in the following table : — 


Mint i 

I Coin 

Bullion 

Total 

1 

; Sovereigns 

Half- . 
i Sovereigns ] 

1 

ToUl i 


1 



it 

^ 1 

A 

£ 

£ 

Melbourne . 

, — 


— 

1,112,155 

1,112,155 

Perth .... 

— 

— 

— 

2,047.77S 

2,647,778 

Total . 

— 1 


— 

3 759,933 

8,759,938 


Silver coinage to the value of 806,870Z. was issued during the year 
ended June 30, 1932. The total issues of gold coin and bullion to the end 
of 1952 were 404,197,946/. and 37,657,837/. respectively. 

On June 26, 1933, notes issued by the Commonwealth and unredeemed 
amounted to 47,663,000/. The amount held in reserve comprising gold and 
English sterling on that date was 11,507,000/., representing 24*20 per cent, 
of the liability. Bank notes ceased to circulate after 1911. 

During 1932 an amendment to the Commonwealth Bank Act permitted 
the purchase of “English sterling" for note issue reserve purposes, 
“ English sterling" being defined as “currency which is legal tender in the 
United Kingdom," and includes inter alia Bills of Exchange, and secured 
advances matuiing in not more than three months. At August 28, 1933, 
about 11,000,000/, of sterling had been purchased for note issue reserve 
purposes. 


KoaroLK Islakd, 29* S. latitude, 168° E. longitude, area 18 square miles, population 
(June 30, 1981) 992 (646 males and 447 females). The island was formerly partof the Colony 
of New South Wales and then of Van Diemen's Land. It has been a distinct settlement 
since 1856, and under an Order-in-Council of 1900 was governed by the Governor of New 
Booth Wales; but from July 1, 1914, the afTairs of the island have been administered by 
the Commonwealth Government. The island, which is very picturesque and possesses a 
delightful climate, coupled with a fertile soil, Is especially suitable for the cultivation of 
citrus fruits, bananas, and coffee. In 1981-32 the imports (mostly from the Common- 
wealth) were valued at 40,2781., and the exports, 20,5551. 


Books of Reference concerning the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

1. Official Pxtblications. 

Bach of the States publishes an Annual Year-Book or Statistical Register, as well as 
Annual Reports of the various administrative, industrial, educational, and other 
departments, and Official Publications dealing with Australia are issued by the Common- 
wealth BtatisUclan. 

Colonial Office List. Published annually. London. 

Reports on Economic and Financial Situation. London (Department of Overseas 
Tiwde). Annual. 

\ Statistical Abstract for the British Self-governing Dominions, Crown Colonies, Ac. 
An^ah (Board of Trade.) London. 

flflstorioal Records of Australia. Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. Watson, Dr. F. (ed.). Sydney. 1914-1926. 

The Australian Tariff. An Econoralo Enquiry. Melbourne, 1939 

Transport and Communication. Annual. 
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2. N6n-Otfioial Pitblioations. 

A ihinson, Meredith (Ed.)» Australia ; Economic and Political Studies, by various writers. 
Melbourne, 1920. 

Sean (C. E.), Editor. Offlclal History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Sydney, 
1921 to date. 

Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol.VII. Part I, Australia. Cambridge, 
1983. 

Canawap (A. P.), The Failure of Federalism in Australia. London, 1931, 

C'hidell (F.), Ausoralia White or Tellow ? London, 1926, 

Copland (D. B.), Monetary Policy and its Application to Australia. Melbourne, 1926.— 
(Editor) An Economic Survey of Australia. London, 1931. 

Orivelli(G, M.)and Lonvet (Pierre). L’Australie et la Pacifique. Paris, 1923. 

Crowtker (G. 11 ), Famous Australians, Melbonrne, 1926. 

Dahl (Knut), In Savage Australia. London, 1926. 

FnlLerlon (M. E.), The Australian Bush. London, 1928. 

'Geiehr (W.), Die Wirthschafts* uml Leben.vratinie dcs Festlandes Anstralien. Berlin, 
1928.— Au.stralien und Ozcanieu. Lei|.)zig, 1930. 

Hancock K.), Australia. Modern World Series. London, 1930, 

llastert (Kurt), Auatralien und Neuseeland: geographisch und economisch. Gotha — 
Stuttgart, 1924, 

Jiojypc (JSid.). The Fifth Continent. Lon<lon, 1932. 

Jach{S.. L.), Northmost Australia. Melbourne and London. 1922. 

Jauney (L. C.), Australia’s Government Bank. London, 1984, 

Johnf (F.), Who's Who in Australia, 1927-28. Adelaide, 1927. 

Johniion (Sir H.), Pioneers In Australasia. New Edition. London, 1925. 

Jote (A. W.), History of Australasia. 13th Edition. Sydney, 1927. — Builders and 
Pioneers of Australia. London, 1928.— Australia : Human and Ecopomic. London, 1931. 

Joie{k. W.) and Carter (H. J.), The Illustrated Australian Encyclopedia. Sydney, 1927. 

Kerr (Ronald), The Law of the Australian Constitution. Sydney, 1925. 

(Hoii, J. G.), Australia and the British Commonwealth. London, 1929. 

Lyng (Jons), Non-Britishers in Auatralia. Melbourne, 1927. 

Mackay (A. L. G.), The Australian Banking and Credit System. London, 1930. 

Marriott (J.), Early Explorers in Australia. London, 1925. 

Mills (Stephen), Taxation in Australia. London, 1926. 

Moore {W. H.), The Constitutton of the Commonwealth of Auatralia. 2nd Edition. 
Melbourne, 1910. 

Oxford Survey of Empire. (OVols.) Vol. V. Australasia. New Edition. London, 1925. 

Phillips(P. D.) and Wood (G. L.), Editors : The Peopling of Australia. (Pacific Relations 
Series, No, 1.) Melbonrne, 1928. 

PnvaCDcac/irtneJ (P.), Geographie Uuiverselle. Tome X. Oceanic. Paris, 1980. 

Quick (Hon. Sir J.)and Garran (R. R.), The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney, 1901. 

Quick (lion. Sir J.), and Groom (Hon. L.E.), The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Melbourne, 1904. 

Mobn-ts (S. H.), History of Australian Land Settlement (1788-1920). Melbourne, 1924. 

Rogers {J, D.), Australasia. 2nd ed. Oxford and London, 1925. 

Ross (Colin), Der unvollendete Kontinent. Leipzig, 1930. 

(Ernest), A Short History of Australia. Oxford, 1928.— Australian Discovery by 
Land. London, 1929.— Australian Discovery by Sea. London, 1929. 

Shann (E. O. G.), An Economic History of Australia. London, 1980, and Copland 
(D. B.), The Crisis in Australian Finance, 1929-31. London, 1931. 
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Smith S.), Ecoiionnc Control: Australian Experiments. London, 1929. — Structure 
and Working of the Australian Tariff. London, 1929. 

S)nith (W. R,), Mytlis and Legemls of the Australian Aboriginals. London, 1930. 

Spencer (Sir W. B.), Wanderings in Wild Australia. London, 1928. 

Sutcliffe (J. T.), The History of Trade Unionism in Australia. Melbourne, 1921.— The 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Constitution and Government. 

New South Wales became a British Possession in 1788 ; a partially 
elective Legislative Council was established in 1843, and responsible govern- 
ment in 1866. New South Wales federated with the other Australian States 
to form the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901. The legislative power of 
the State is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Legislative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council has been reformed. 
The new House consists of 60 members, elected at a joint sitting of both 
Houses of Parliament, for a term of twelve years. For the inaugural 
Council four groups of fifteen will be elected for 3, 6, 9 and 12 years 
respectively. Thereafter fifteen members will retire in rotation every three 
years. Members receive no remuneration. By January, 1934, elections 
for two groups had been completed. The Legislative Assembly has 90 
members. Postal voting is permissible. Every British subject above 21 
years of age, having resided six months in the Commonwealth, three months 
in the State, and one month in the electorate, is qualified to be enrolled as 
an elector, and enrolment is compulsory. Members of the Legislative 
Assembly are paid an annual salary at the rate of 670?. per annum, and 
they are allowed to travel free on Government railways and tramways in 
the State. The Premier receives an annual salary of 1,710?. ; the Attorney- 
General, 1,486?. ; the Vice-President of the Excutive Council, 1,018?. ; and 
a sum of 12,510?. is divided among remainder of the Cabinet. The leader of 
the Opposition receives an additional allowance of 176?. per annum. The 
duration of a Parliament is not more than three years. The Women's Legal 
Status Act, 1918, gives women the same political rights as men. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected on June 11, 1932, consists of the 
following Parties : United Australia and United Country (Governtrent 
parties), 66 ; Labour, 24. 

The executive is in the hands of a Governor, appointed by the Imperial 
Government. 

Governor. — Air Vice-Marshall Sir Philip Woolcott Game, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
D.S.O. (Appointed January, 1930.) 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following members (June 17, 1932) : — 

Premier and Colonial Treasurer, — The Hon. B. S. B. Stevens, M.L.A. 

Deputy Premier and Minister for Transport. — Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 
M. F. B'nixner, D.S.O., M.L.A. 

Stcretary for Public f Forks and Minister for Health. — The Hon. K. W. 1). 
Weaver, M.L.A. 

Attorney -General and Vice- President of the Executive CoicncU. — The Hon. 
H. E. Manning, K.C., M.L.C. 

Secretary for Lands. — The Hon. E. A. Buttenshaw, M.L.A. 

Colonial Secretary. — Cs^yit. the Hon. F. A. Chaffey, M.L.A. 

Minister for Education. — The Hon. I). H. Drummond, M.L.A. 

Minister for Labour and Indmtry. — The Hon. J. M. Dunningham, 

M.L.A, 

Minister for Agriculture, — The Hon. H. Main, M.L.A. 

Assistant- Minister in the Legislative Council, — The Hon. J. Ryan, 

M.L.C. 

Assistant Treasurer and Minister for Local Government, — The Hon. E. S. 
Spooner, M.L.A. 
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Secretary for Mines and. Minister for Forests. — The Hon. R. S. Vincent^ 
M.L.A. 

Minister of Justice. — The Hon. L. 0. Martin, M.L.A. 

Hon. Minister. — The Hon. H. P. Fitzshnons, M.L.A. 


Ojficial Jlepresentativc in London . — A. E. Heath. (1934.) 

Local Government. 

A system of Local Government extends over the whole of the State, 
except the Western Land Division, where, however, seven municipalities 
are incorporated. There are 180 boroughs and municipal districts under the 
title of municipalities, and in addition 138 corporate bodies called shires. 
The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
municipalities and shires in the form of endowment or of grants for special 
purposes, e.g. road-making. The total Government Assistance in 1931 was 
tor Municipalities 351,780L, and for Shires 828,828/. 

Area and Population. 

The area of New South Wales, inclusive of Lord Howe Island, but exclusive 
of the Federal Capital Territory (912 sq. miles at Canberra and 28 at Jervis 
Bay), is 309,432 square miles. 

The population (including aboriginals) at six consecutive cen8u.ses was ; — 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Pop. per 
square mile 

Average in- 
crease percent, 
per annum 

1881 

411,149 

340,319 

761,468 

2'41 

4-08 

1891 

612,562 

519,672 

1,132,234 

3 ’64 

4T8 

1901 

712,456 

646,677 

1,359,133 

4-38 ; 

1-84 

1911 P 

858,850 

1 789,896 

1,648,746 

5-32 

1-95 

1921 1 

1,072,424 

1,029,544 

2,101,968 

6-79 

2-46 

1933 1 

1,318,678 

1 1,281,760 

2,600,428* 

840 

1*76 


1 Excluding Federal Capital territory (1,724 in 1911, 2,572 in 1921). 
* Preliminary count of census taken on June 30, 1933. 


At the end of 1932 the population of Sydney,^ including suburbs and 
shipping, was 1,262,440. The chief country municipalities, with their popula- 
tions at the end of 1931, were as follow : — Newcastle and suburbs, 103,700 ; 
Broken Hill, 22,950 ; Lithgow, 15,050 ; Cessnock, 13,860 ; Maitland, E. k W., 
11,940 ; Holroyd, 14,990; Goulbum, 12,570; Katoomba, 9,580; Bathurst, 
10,050 ; Lismore, 10,510; Wagga AVagga, 9,110; Albury, 9,770; Orange, 
8,640 ; Wollongong, 10,800 ; Fairfield, 7,920 ; Tamworth, 7,790 ; Grafton 
and South Grafton, 6,660; Liverpool, 6,360; Armidale, 6,960; Dubbo, 
6,360 ; Dundas, 5,630 ; Forbes, 5,120; Inverell, 6,400 ; Parkes, 6,860. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five years : 


Tear 

Marriages | 

Total 
i Birtbs 

Ex-Nuptial 

Birtlis 

Total 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1928 

20,076 i 

64,800 

2,707 

22,694 

32,106 

1929 

1 19,635 

62,672 

2,720 

24,615 

, 28,057 

1930 


62,136 

2,641 

21,252 


1931 

16,377 

47,724 

2,647 

21,284 

26,440 

1982 

17,362 

44,906 

2,360 

21,367 

23,548 


Includes five municipalities added as from January 1, 1929. 
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The annual rates per 1,000 of the population in 1932 were : Births, 17*74 
Deaths, 8*44 ; Marriages, 6*86, 

The following table shows the movement of population for fiv^ 
years ; — 


Year 

Arrivals j 

1 Departures 

Interstate 

Oversea ! 

Total 1 

Interstate 

Oversea 

Total 

1928 

231,623 

60,786 1 

292,309 1 

230,886 

48,540 

279,425 

1929 

212,069 

62,406 : 

264,476 1 

211,486 1 

48,774 

260,259 

1930 

172,890 

41,987 i 

214,377 

174,450 

47.919 

222,369 

1931 

131,633 

' 28,637 i 

160,270 ! 

135,684 ; 

83,815 

169,449 

1932 

139,976 

29,092 1 

169,067 j 

139,976 ! 

29,092 

169,881 


Religion. 

There is no established church in New South Wales, and freedom o 
worship is accorded to all. 

The following table shows the statistics of the religious denomination 
in New South Wales at the census of 1921 and of ministers of religion ij 
1933 : — 



Ministers 



Ministers 


Denomination 

of 

Religion i 

Adherents 

1921 

Denomination 

of 

Religion J 

Adherents 

1921 


1933 



1988 


Ohoreh of England . 

620 

1,027,410 

Jews 

6 

10,150 

Roman Cstholio . 

644 

602,816 2 

Salvation Army . 

58 

9,490 

Presbyterian . 

284 

219,932 

Church of Christ . 

i 85 

7,941 

Methodists 

309 

181,977 

Seventh Day Ad- 

! 

Congregational 

7S 

22,285 

ventist 

I 33 

4,337 

Baptist . 

Lutheran 

93 

16 

24,722 

6,031 

Others . . . , 

61 

84,331 

Total . 

2,237 

2,100,371 

I 





1 Rostered for the celebration of inarriiges In New South Wales for the year 1983. 

2 Incudes 20,240 ‘ Catholics undefined.' 

Exclusive of persons In Federal capital territory and full-blood aborigines. 


Education. 

The State maintains a system of national education, and instmction I 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 years. In all State schools educa 
tion is free. There is a large number of private schools subject to Stat 
inspection. 

There were at the end of 1932, 3,344 Government schools, classified a 
follows : High schools 38 ; public primary schools 2,016 ; provisional school 
600 ; half-time schools 30 ; travelling schools 1 ; evening continuatioi 
schools 87 ; correspondence schools 1 ; subsidised schools 618 ; industrial am 
reformatory schools 8 ; total 3,344 schools. During December quarter, 1932 
there were 384,776 children enrolled. The average attendance during th< 
year was 322,899. The number of teachers at the end of the year wai 
12,475. The pupils receiving kindergarten instruction at Govemmen 
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schools (1932) numbered 13,951. The total Government expenditure on 
education during the year ending June, 1932, was 4,268,990Z. 

At the end of 1932 there were 746 private schools (with 94,033 pupils 
and 4,712 teachers), of which 527 were Roman Catholic Denominational 
Schools, having 3,296 teachers and 80,203 scholars. The Church of England 
Denominational Schools numbered 57 with 495 teachers and 4,710 scholars ; 
other denominational schools 26, teachers 250, pupils 2,768. The unde- 
nominational private schools numbered 136, the teachers 671, and scholars 
6,352. 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1850, had (1932) 3,091 individual 
students (including 816 women) with 282 professors, lecturers and demon- 
strators. There are 5 denominational colleges, Church of England, Roman 
Catholic (one for men and one for women), Presbyterian, and Methodist, 
and an undenominational college for women, affiliated to the University. 
A Government training college for teachers is situated in the University 
grounds and another at Armidale. The Technical College, with branch 
schools, had a total enrolment of 16,549 individual students in 1932. 


Widows’ Pensions and Family Allowances. 

For particulars of old age and invalidity pensions see under Australia, 
The numbers cuirent in New South Wales on June 30, 1932, were : old age, 
69,867 (Males, 30,098 ; Females, 39,769); invalidity, 29,9.55 (Males, 13,025; 
Females, 16,980). 

The Widows’ Pensions Act of New South Wales, 1925-29, provides for 
pensions to widows with dependent children under fourteen years of age, also 
to other widows in special cases. Tlic maximum pension is 17s. Cc^. per week 
with 8 a’. ^d. for each cliild under 14 years. The amount of each pension is 
ascertained by deducting from the maximum annual amount 1/. for each lA 
by which the widow’s net income exceeds 39A Pensions became }>ayabl 0 on 
March 10, 1926. On July 1, 1932, pensions Avere being paid to 7,218 widows, 
the amount paid during the year was 638,9707. 

The Family Endowment Act, 1927, as amended by later legislation, 
provides for the payment of endowment in respect of each dependent child, 
except one, under 14 years of age in cases where the ‘family income,’ during 
the twelve months i)receding the date of claim, is less than the appropriate 
living WMge (fixed by the Industrial Commission to cover the maintenance 
of a man, wife and one child). The Endowment, at a maximum rate of 6s. 
per week, is jiayable to the mothers. A residence qualification of two years 
in New South AVales is prescribed in respect of the mothers and of the 
children except when a child is under 2 years and was born in the State. 
At June 30, 1933, endowment was jiayablo to 63,072 families. The amount 
of endowment paid during tlie year ended June 30, 1933, was 2,106,6597. 
State relief is also given to neglected and destitute children. 


Justice and Crime. 

In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the Lower or 
Magistrates Courts, or the Higner Courts presided over by Judges. There 
is also an appellate jurisdiction. Prisoners charged with capital crimes must 
be tried before the Supreme Court. 

Children’s Courts have been established with the object of removing 
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children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public court. There ar( 
also a number of tribunals exercising special jurisdiction, e.g. the Industria' 
Commission and the Workers’ Compensation Commission. 

In 1932 there were 93,860 convictions before magistrates at Courts o: 
Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts and 1,139 distinct persons were con* 
victed at the Higher Courts. On June 80, 1932, there were 1,648 convictec 
prisoners in gaol. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State for six years was as follows : — 


Year ended 
June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1 1932 

£ 

£i 

1929 

1 46,988,000 

47,313,000 


42,416,790 

56,644,636 

1930 

I 43,611,000 

48,110,000 

' 1933 

46,154,909 

40,913,838 

1931 

37,664,000 

• 45,. W, 000 

i 1934 1 

42,383,546 

45,984,567 


* Budget estimates. 

In 1931-32, taxation yielded 6,508,000^. ; the contribution from th^ 
Commonwealth was 3,727,000/. ; the interest on the Public Debt wa 
6,869,000/. 

Since 1927 there is in operation an agreement between the States an( 
the Commonwealth which provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth o 
the debts of the States, annual contributions by the Commonwealth toward 
the payment of interest on such debts, the establishment of sinking fund 
in respect of these debts and new loans, and, joint borrowing and manage 
ment of loans through an Australian Loan Council. In terms of the agree 
ment the Commonwealth took over the debts of the States on July 1, 1929 
and assumed the liabilities of the States to bond holders. 

The loan liability of New South Wales to the Commonwealth on June 30 
1932, was 306,525,597/., viz. 164,971,509/. repayable in London; 13,608,137/ 
repayable in New York, and 127,945,951/. repayable in Australia. Th 
Sinking Fund balance was 443,212/. on June 30, 1932. 


Production and Industry. 

I, Land Settlement. 

The total area of land alienated or in process of alienation from th 
Crown on June 30, 1932, was 67,901,875 acres, exclusive of Federal Capita 
Territory; 5,982,869 acres were held under perpetual lease; 103,476,48 
acres under other leasehold tenures ; and the total area of land neithe 
alienated nor leased (including roads, reserve^ for public purposes, etc.) wa 
20,675,271 acres. 


II. Aorioulttjee. 

In 1931-32 there were 5,107,049 acres under crops (exclusive of area 
double cropped). 

The area under cultivation in New South Wales during four years and th 
principal crops produced were as follows : — 
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Year ended 
June 80 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1932 » 

Area under 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cnltlvation 

6,440,762 

6,499,408 

6,809,510 

5,107,049 

Value (farm) 








of all Crops 

19,865,8805 

16,268,510L 

12,327,840/. 

14,546,650/. 

Principal Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Area j Produce 

Area 

E^roduce 


Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres j Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

(Grain . 

4,090,088 

49,257,000 

3,974,064 

34,407,000 

5,134,060:65,677,000 

3,682,945 

54,966, 0(K 

Wheat 


Tons 


Tons 

1 Tons 


Tons 

iHay . 

875,270 

890,255 

381,071 

311,237 

520,993: 677,657 

292,234 

375,63; 



Bush. 


Bush. 

Bush. 


Bush. 

Ualze Grain . 

106,835 

2,506,470 

108,219 

3,035,850 

105,024! 2,760,666 

106,047 

2,669,58( 

(Grain. 

5,024 

80,91C 

7,947 

113,850 

11,526 188,610 

8,349 

187,43( 

Barley { 


Tons. 


Tons 

1 Tons 


Tons 

iHay . 

817 

812 

1,294 

1,346 

1,081: 1,454 

740 

831 



Bush. 


Bush. 

1 Bush. 


Bush. 

f Grain . 

126,743 

2,183,880 

181,354 

2,528,610 

176,659: 3,241,980 

161,600 

2,526,451 

Oats { 


Tons 


Tons 

\ Tons 


Tons 

iHay . 

214,137 

242,740 

226,025 

228,847 

278,865' 370,158 

222,212 

279, 53( 

Potatoes . 

14,830 

26,339 

12,785 

23,V07 

15,304^ 32,2b3 

17,522 

83,70' 

Lucerne (Hay) 

94,275 

159,168 

89,385 

149,862 

95,l8l' 141,604 

96,396 

154,89' 



Cwts. 


Cwts. 

1 Cwts. 


Cwts. 

Tobacco . 

762 

5,194 

446 

1,934 

547| 2.048 

2,869 

23.33 



Bush. 


Bush. 

BukIi. 


Bush. 

Rice 

14,027 

1,307,526 

10,780 

1,829,173 

19,825 1,427,413 

19,574 

1 

1,349,65! 


^^Year ended March 31. 

It is estimated that yield of wheat harvested for grain in 1932-33 was 
about 77,000,000 bushels. 

In 1931-32, the area planted with cane-sugar was 15,919 acres, of which 
8,272 acres were cut for crushing, the yield being 179,153 tons; grapes, 
total area, 16,360 (includiug 1,984 not bearing) acres, wines, 1,589,707 
gallons; dried grapes, 70,793 cwt., and 3,542 tons of table grapes. 

The principal fruit-culture of the State is that of the orange. There 
were in March, 1932, 32,266 acres under citrus fruit, the production from 
26,758 acres was 3,050,447 bushels. The total area under fruits was 79,890 
acres, and the total production (from 64,423 acres) was 4,673,666 bushels. 
During 1931-32 the production of bananas was 343,427 cases from an area 
of 4,733 acres. 

At March 31, 1931, the State had approximately 52,986,000 sheep and 
lambs, 2,993,586 cattle, 524,751 horses, and 335,846 pigs. The produc- 
tion of wool in the year 1931-32 was 503,210,000 lbs. (greasy); and in 
1932-33, according to a preliminary estimate, was 534,000,000 lbs. (greasy). 
In the year ended June 30, 1932, production of butter was 123,847,198 
lbs.; cheese, 6,590,357 lbs.; bacon and ham, 20,468,259 lbs. 

There were 125,451 persons engaged permanently in rural holdings 
during the year ended March 31, 1932. 

The estimated forest area is 11,000,000 acres. The total area of State 
forests amounts to 6,131,046 acres, and 1,484,867 acres have been set apart 
tentatively as timber reserves. The revenue from royalties, licences, &c., 
amounted in the year ended December 31, 1932, to 104,674h There were 
349 saw-mills in the year ended June 30, 1932, the employees numbering 
1,486 ; the value of plant and machinery was 546,454/., and land and 
buildings 699,159/. The estimated value of production from Forestry in 
1931-32 was 1,158,000/. 
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III. Mikes and Minerals. 

The aggregate value of all minerals won in N.S.W. to the end of 1932 
was 466,661,642Z. The following table gives details for the year 1932 : — 


Mineral 

Quantity 

1932 

Value 

1932 

Total value to 
end of 1932 

Gold 

27,941 02 . flue 

£ 

118,685 

£ 

63,923,115 

Silver 

49,309 „ ,, 

209,125 tons 

8,683 

6,110,767 

110,118,154 

Silver-lead ore . . 

1,568,229 

Copper 

032 ,, 

21,785 

16,624,714 

Tin 

793 „ 

120,124 

14,696,754 

Coal » 

6,784,222 „ 

4.876,453 

198,566,708 

Oil shale .... 

2,691 , 

2,372 

2,695,021 

Zinc 

188,038 „ 

155,928 

24,519,440 

Lead, pig, etc. 

— 

— 

6,442,397 

Iron 

— 

— 

7,493,435 

Limestone flux 

44,205 „ 

16,577 

1,240,999 

Opal (Noble) 

— 

1,283 

1 1,600,744 

All other minerals 


782,960 

13,030,394 

Total .... 

- 

7,163,029 

466,661,642 


1 There were 169 coal mines and 14,126 employees in 1932. 

This table does not include iron made from scrap, the total value to the end of 1932 
being l,4l«,030i., lime, value 1,706,984L, Portland cement, 19,282,427^., and coke, 
I5,045,971i. 

The production of coke in 1931-82, including coke manufactured at gas 
and coke works, was 693,016 tons, valued at 734,473i. 


IV. Factories. 

The following table is compiled from the returns of 1931 -32 : — 


Ctassiflcation 

Establish- 

ments 

Average 
Number of 
Employees 

'5|sr=l 

53 'S « 
egg 

<H « O 

«5 fc 

11^ 

Materials 
and Fuel 
Used 




1,OOOL 

l.OOOi. 

1,0001. 

Treating non. metalliferous mine and quarry 






products 

119 

1,638 

889 

1,507 

838 

Bricks, pottery and glass .... 

131 

2,891 

431 

1,128 

899 

Chemicals, paint, oil, grease 

230 

5,135 

1,032 

9,014 

4,686 

Industrial metals, machines, conveyances . 

1,956 

38,981 

7,845 

27,730 

16,332 

Preoions metals, jewellery ... - 

70 

476 

67 

166 

54 

Textiles and textile goods (not dress) . 

128 

9,989 

1,403 

5,276 

8,094 

Skins, leather (not clothing nor footwear) , 

181 

3,278 

581 

3,675 

2,038 

Clothing 1 

1,873 

19,669 

2,234 

7,575 

3,935 

Food, drink, tobacco 

1,280 

20,064 

3,975 

86,785 

26,380 

Wood-working, basketware .... 

660 

3,838 

664 

2,870 

1,704 

Furniture, bedding 

287 

V 2,527 

882 

1,824 

740 

Paper, printing 

607 

11,331 

2,239 

7,203 

3,167 

Rubber 

92 

1,786 

351 

1,697 

9fl0 

Musical Instruments 

16 

640 

119 

269 

160 

Miscellaneous products .... 

102 

1,765 

254 

977 

468 

Heat, light, power 

166 

2,957 

781 

7,355 

2,203 

Total 0 981-32) .... 

1 7,897 

1126.855 

22,761 

114,440 

67,78« 

Total (1980-31) .... 

7,544 

127,605 

25,200 

1 118,484 

68,960 
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Th-e ftsdimated value of productiott ftxjin the primary and matiufacturing 
industries in 1981-82 was as follows: Pastoral, 19,482,000^. ; agriculture, 
14,647,OOOi. ; dairying and farmyard, 11,625, OOCZ. ; forests, fisheries, and 
trapping, 2,678,000Z. ; mining (excluding the output of quarries 663,000/.), 
6,664,000/. j total primary, 53,796,000/. ; manufacturing, 46,653,000/. ; 
total, 100,449,000/. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of New South Wales, exclusive of Inter-State- 
trade, is included in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth. 
The external commerce of the State is given in the following table : — 


Exports OverHca (Australian Currency) 


Year ended 
June SO 

Imports Over. 
.‘?ea (British 
Currency) 

Australian 

Produce 

Other 

Produce 

Total 

Bullicn and 
Specie Included' 
in Total 

1 

FstgT' 

£ A. 

£ A. 

£ A. ^ 

£ A. 

1929 

03,491,123 

47,170,407 

2,118,4^53 

49,288,890 

205,877 

1930 

67,129,636 

33,877,534 

1,884,273 

35,761,807 ‘ 

4,133,442 

1931 

26,311,260 

80,110,057 

1,508,535 

81,624,592 

1,554,276 

1982 

18,796,484 

28,803,876 

83,059,009 

1,549,862 

34,008 871 

3,885,868 

1933 ‘ 

44,681,962 

2,094,381 

46,676,348 

18,708,085 


Preliminary. 


The chief exports are wool, butter, wheat, flour, fruits, timber, meats 
(frozen and preserved), hides and skins, tallow, leather, pig-lead, tin, 
copper, coal, and gold. 

Of the total value of trade of New South Wales in 1931-32, an amount 
of 6,790,813/. stg. wais imported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and £A13,616,313 exported thereto. The value of exports to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was £A21,761,198 in 1932-33. 

The vessels engaged in the interstate and oversea trade which entered 
the ports of New South Wales in 1931-32 numbered 2,420, net tonnage 
7,838,949 tons; the clearances were 2,461 vessels, 7,859,067 tons. Of the 
total net tonnage in the year 1931-32, 27*5 percent, was owned in Australia, 
45*4 per cent, in Great Britain, 5*1 per cent, elsewhere in the Empire, and 
22*0 per cent. wa.s foreign. Sydney Harbour is the principal port of 
Australia. The number of vessels, coastal, intor-State, and oversea, which 
entered in 1932-33 was 6,315, and the net tonnage 9,360,116. 

On June 30, 1932, 6,125 miles of Government railway were open and the 
capital expended on lines open was 139,667,319/. The revenue in 1932-33 
was 15,405,320/. ; the working expenses, 12,012,400/. The number of 
passengers carried, 132,867,221. There are 7 private railways having a 
total mileage of 109 miles (mainly colliery lines). The tramways, with the 
exception of one short lino, are the property of the Government. There 
were 193 miles of tramways open for traffic on June 30, 1933, the capital 
cost being 8,857,582/. The gross oarniiiga for 1932-33 wt'iie 8,266,847/. ; 
the working expenses, 2,780, SH/. Government operated bus services were 
introduced in 1933. 

The number of registered motor vehicles on June 30, 1933, was 213,860, 
including 22,397 motor cycles and 42,335 vans and lorries. 

There are 118,776 miles of roads in New South Wales, including 27,545 
miles metalled. A bridge across Sydney Harbour, the largest arch bridge in 
the world, was opened in March, 1932. The total capital cost to June 30, 
1933, was 10,057,170/. Tolls are charged for traffic (except pedestrians) 
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crossing the bridge, and part of the cost is met by a special levy on the 
capital value of land in the city of Sydney and on certain local areas on the 
northern side of the harbour. 

Banking and Credit. 

There were 13 banks trading in New South Wales in 1933, the assets in 
the June quarter being: coin, 1,007,499/.; bullion, 556/.; Australian 
notes and cash with Commonwealth Bank, 12,015,201/. ; landed and house 
property, 3,801,080/. ; notes and bills of other banks, 387,014/. ; balances 
due from other banks, 1,212,535/. ; Government and municipal securities, 
advances and other assets, 139,356,977/. ; total assets, 157,780,862/. 

The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were, for 
June, 1933 ; Notes in circulation, 67,120/.; bills in circulation, 2,289,764/.; 
deposits not bearing interest, 39,849,683/. ; deposits bearing interest, 
74,325,353/.; total deposits, 114,175,036/. ; balances due to other banks, 
5,872,275/. ; total liabilities, 122,394,195/. 

Savings Bank deposits at June 30, 1933, amounted to 72,307,685/. 

Permanent Building Societies also receive money on deposit, the amount 
at June 30, 1932, being 597,170/. 


Lord Howk Islakd, 31* 88' 4" 8., 159° 4' 26" E., a dependency of New South Wales, 
altnated about 436 miles north-east of Sydney, area, 8,220 acres, of which only about .800 
acres are arable ; population (1931), 113. 

The Island, which was discovered in 1788, is of volcanic origin. Mount Gower, the 
highest point, reaches a height of 2,840 feet. 

A Board of Control at Hydney, under the Government of New South Wales, nisnsges 
the affairs of the island and supervises the Kcnlia palm seed industry. 

Bookg of Reference. 

The Official Year-Book of New South Wales. Published annually by Government 
Statistician, Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Register. Published annually by Government Statistician. 
Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Bulletin. Published quarterly by Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statesman’s Year Book (pocket-size). Published annually by Govern- 
ment Statistician. 

Monthly Summary of Business Statistics. Published Monthly by Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

Australian Historical Society Journal. Quarterly. Sydney. 

Official Reports of Department of Railways ; Department of Hoad Transport and Tram- 
ways ; Mines Department; Department of Lauds. Department of Agriculture; Public 
Works ; Public Instruction ; Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board ; Sydney 
Harbour Trust Commis.sioners ; Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission ; Forestry 
Commission. Published annually. Sydney. 

David (T. W. Edgeworth), New South Wales, Historical, Physlographical and Economic. 
Melbourne and London, 1912. 

Potter {K, G.), Early Sydney, Sydney, 1920. 

HoLnut QA,), An Atlas of Population and Production for New South Wales. Sydney, 
1931. 

See also under Aiutralia, 


VICTORIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Victoria, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was, in 1851, 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative Council, 
and in 1866 responsible self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chambers. The Upper House 
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consists of 34 members, elected for six years, and the Lower of 65, elected for 
throe years (unless sooner dissolved). Members of the Council must be in 
possession of an estate of the net annual value of 60i. for one year prior to 
their election ; and electors must be in the possession or occupancy of property 
of the rateable value of lOZ. per annum if derived from freehold, or of 151, if 
derived from leasehold or the occupation of rented property. No electoral 
property qualification is required for graduates of British or Colonial univer- 
sities, matriculated students of the Melbourne University, ministers of 
religion of any denomination, certificated teachers, lawyers, medical prac- 
titioners, and officers of the army and navy active and retired. One-half of 
the members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. The members 
of the Legislative Assembly require no property qualification, and are 
elected by universal male and (since 1908) lemale suffrage, and no person 
may vote in more than one district, nor twice in the same district. 
Clergymen of any religious denomination are not allowed to hold seats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly, 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses at the rate of 500Z. per annum, and members of the Legislative 
Council at the rate of 200Z. per annum. Members of both Houses have free 
passes over all the railways. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected on May 14, 1932, consists of the 
following parties *. — United Australia Party, 30 : Labour, 16 ; United Country 
Party, 16 ; Independent Labour Party, 2 ; Lidependents, 1. Total, 65. 

OoverTior. — Lord ffuntingfidd^ K.C. M.G. (appointed December, 1933). 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry (appointed May 19, 1932) is as follows : — 

Premur^ Treasurer and Minister of Public Health , — Hon. Sir S. S. 
Argyle.^.V^ E., M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary and Minister in Charge of Electrical Undertakings . — 
Hon. I. Macjarlany M.L.A. 

Aitorwy-Ocneraly Solicitor^General and Minister of Railways. — Hon. 
R. G. Menzies, K.C., M.L.A. 

Minixier of AgrxcuUure . — Hon. J. Allan^ M.L.A. 

President of the Board of Land and Works y Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Survey, and Minister of Forests. — Hon. A. A. Dunstan, M.L.A. 

Minuter of Public Instruction. -Hon. J, W. Pennington^ C. B.K., M.L.A. 

Commissioner of Public Works, Minister in Charge of Immigrcdion and 
Minister of MiTUS . — Hon. J. P. Jones, M. L.C. 

Mi7iister of f Pater Supply and Minister of Labour. — Hon. G. 1^. Goudie, 
M.L.C. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. A. E. Chandler, M.L.C. , Hon. H. E. 
Cohen, C.M.G., M.L.C., Hon. W. 8. Kent Hughes, M.L.A., and Hon. C. 
Shields, M.L.A. 

The Constitution Act Amendment Act, 1928, limits the number of 
salaried ministers to eight, and their total salaries to 10,000Z. This Act 
also provides that not more than two members of tlie Legislative Council and 
not more than six members of the Legislative As.-^embly shall occupy salaried 
office at any one time. In addition to the salaried ministers it has been 
customary to appoint two members of each House as honorary minisfei-a 
without portfolios. 

AgerU’Oeneral for Victoria in Great Britain. — The Hon. Richard Linton 
(appointed February 7, 1933). 


0 
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Looi-L Qoyebnmbnt. 

The State is divided into urban and rural municipal districts. The 
basis of the constitution of the former* called cities, towns, and boroughs, 
is statutory requirements in respect of area, the number of inhabitant house- 
holders and annual value of rateable property ; and of the latter, called 
shires, and not lirnited in area by statute, rateable property capable of 
yielding upon a rate not exceeding one shilling in the 1. on the annual value 
thereof, a sum of at least 1,600^. In 1982 there were 66 urban and 140 rural 
municipalities in the State. 

Area and Population. 

The State has an area of 87,884 square miles, or 66,246,760 acres, 
about part of the whole area of Australia. The State is divided into 
37 counties, varying in area from 920 to 5,933 square miles. 

The population at six consecutive censuses was : — 






Annual rate 

Date of Enumeration 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

of Increase 
per cent. 

April, 3, 1881 . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1'66 

April 5, 1891 . 

698,414 

541,991 

1,140,4Q5 

2-83 

March 81, 1901 

603,883 

697,458 

1,201,341 

1,315,747 

0*48 

April 2, 1911 . 

666,694 

660,053 

776,556 

0*91 

April 4, 1921 . 

754,724 

1,531,280 

1*54 

June 30, 19331 

902,335 

915,745 

1,818,080 

— 


* Preliminary count. 


The average density of the population is 207 perfjons to th© square 
mile, or one person to every 31 acres. 

The population in 1921 included 4,179 Chinese and 686 aborigines; in 
1911; 6> 601 Chinese and 643 aborigines. 

At the date of the census of 1921, the Australiaurborn numbered 
1,330,136, or 87 per cent, of the population ; natives of New Zealand, 11,210 ; 
of British Isles, 161,117 ; of Germany, 3,693 ; of other countries, 20,171 ; 
1,111 were bom at sea and the birthplaces of 3,842 were unspecified. 

Inclusive of* the suburbs the estimated population on December 31, 1932, 
of Melbourne, the capital, was 1,028,300, or considerably more than half of 
that of the State ; the other cities are Geelong, 42,760 ; Ballarat, 41,750 ; 
Bendigo, 33*730; and Warrnarahool, 8,200; and the principal towns are 
Caatlemaine, 6,670 ; Wonthaggi, 7,330; Mildura, 6,000 ; Shepparton, 6,660; 
Hamilton* 5,300 ; and Ararat, 5,350. 

The following are the births, deaths, and marriages in the State for five 
years ; — 


Year 

Harriagos 

Total 

Births 

jlllegitimate 

Deathf 

Surplus of 
Births 

1928 

13,186 

34i49g 

' 1,625 

17,708 

16,790 

1929' 

12,936 

33,604 

1,461 

16,717 

10,887 

1930, 1 

11,641 

10,182 

38,127 

1,480 

16,959 

17; 168 

1931 

30,332 

1,416 

17,033 

13,299 

1932 

11744 

27,464 

1,201 

16,806 

( 10,669 
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The annual Tates per 1,000 of the population in 1932 wete as follows*. 
tnaTriages, 6 60; births, 15‘21 ; deaths, 9*30; infantile deaths, 43*00 per 
1,000 births. 

The recorded immigration into and emigration from the State of Victoria 
by sea were as follow in recent years : — 


Vear j 

Immigration j 
(by sea) 

1 Emigration 
j (by sea) 

Year 

Immigration * 
(by sea) 1 

Emigration 
(by 8«a) 

1927 i 

90,338 

77,079 

1 1930 i 

67,218 I 

69,594 

1928 

78,158 

7J,9H8 

1931 I 

49.896 1 

51.695 

1929 

74.936 

74,709 

, 1932 ' 

66,193 

1 

56,774 


Of the immigrants in 1932, 27,358 were females, and of the emigrants 
27,568 were females. 

Eeligion. 

There is no State Church in Victoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion since 1875. At the date of the census of 1921 

per cent, of the population were Protestants, 21 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated nxunbers of each of the principal religions in 1921 ; — Episcopalians, 
'320,445 (including * Protestant,’ so stated, 18,636) ; Presbyterians, 257,072 ; 
Methodists, 183,829 ; other Protestants, 100,097; Roman Catholics, 322,565 ; 
Jews, 7,677; Buddhists, Confheians, Ac., 1,367 ; others (including unspfc- 
cified), 38,228. 

Education. 

Educational establishments in Victoria are of four kinds, viz., the 
University, established under a special Act and opened in 1865, with its 
four affiliated colleges, State schools (primary and secondary), technical 
schools or colleges, and registered schools. 

Affiliated to the University are four colleges— Trinity, Ormond, Queen’s 
and Newman — in connection with the Church of England, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches respectively. In 1932 the 
students who matriculated numbered 693, the direct graduates numbered 
435, and there were 3,164 students attending lectures. 

Public iustniction is strictly secular; it is compulsory for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and is free. In 1931 there were 2,590 State 
schools with 7,821 teachers, a total enrolment of 261,673 scholars, and an 
average attendance of 187,443, or about 72 per cent, of the numbers on the 
roll. Amongst persons aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1921, 
about 98 per cent, were able to read and w’rite. The total cost of public in- 
struction, including grants to the University, was 2,574, 460^. in 193M2 
(exclusive of interest on loans)— all paid by the State. Secondary education 
is for the most part under the control either of private persons or proprietary 
bodies, usually connected with some religious denomination. There were, 
in 1931, 605 registered schools in Victoria, with 2,286 teachers, and a net 
enrolment of 66,671 scholars. A large proportion of these were in connection 
with the Roman Catholic denomination, the members of which do not as a 
rule avail themselves of the free education afforded by the State. 

Under the auspices of the Education Department are 29 technical schools, 
26 junior technical schools, 86 high schools (incliiding agricultural high 
schools), 44 higher elementary schools, land 12 schools of domestic arts, m 
1931 there were 884 teachers attached to the technical schools, irrespective 
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of agricultural and liorticijiltmal cplleges, the gross enrolment of pppils at 
senior technical schools being 16,224. The attendance at junior technical 
schools numbered 6,728 in 1931. 

Pensions, &c. 

On July 1, 1909, the Federal Old Age Pensions Act came into operation, 
and the State pensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on June 30, 1933, was 49,449. Pensions are also 
granted to invalids, 20,191 being on the register on June 30, 1933. 
The amount paid in old age and invalid pensions during 1932-33 was 
2,946,94U. 

The number of war pensions in force in Victoria on June 30, 1933, was 
91,336, and the amount paid during 1932-33 by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in connexion therewith was 2,070,198/. 

An Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in October, 1912, 
providing for the payment, on application, of a maternity allowance of 6/. to 
the mother of every child born in the Commonwealth, no additional sum to 
be paid for twins. During the year ended June 30, 1933, the allowance was 
granted to 20,200 mothers in the State of V^ictoria, the total payment being 
80,800/. 

Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Financial Emergency Act 
1931, old age and invalid pensions have been reduced by 12^ per cent., and 
certain war pensions by 22^ j>er cent., whilst the amount of maternity 
allowance has been reduced to 4/., and is not payable unless the total 
income of the claimant and her husband for the twelve months preceding 
the date of the birth did not exceed 208/. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. 
There are courts of general and petty sessions, county courts, courts of insol- 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. 

The following are the criminal statistics for 1932 -.--Arrested, 16,464 ; 
summarily convicted, 12,627; committed for trial, 941; and sentenced after 
committed, 628. 

There are 6 gaols and 6 reformatory prisons in Victoria, besides 2 police 
gaols. At the end of 1932 there were confined in these prisons and police 
gaols 1,336 males and 67 females. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State in the years shown were ; — 


Ye.ar ended 
June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i Year ended 
' J une 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


& 

& 



£ 

1920 

28,156,034 

28,104,947 

1932 

24,555,272 

26,163,594 

1930 

27,828,842 

25,676,504 

28,496,712 

1938 

24,594,675 

25,436,176 

1981 

28,029,702 

1934 

22,335,000 

22,035,000 


• Budget estimates. 


In 1931-32 the principal items of revenue were from State taxes 
(including motor car taxes), which amounted to 8,176,420/., and from 
railways, 9,153,225/. ; among the principal heads of expenditure from 
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revenue were 7, 89 5, 260 on interest and expenses of the public debt, 
6,964,572Z. on the rail\^ays (working expenses), and 2,436,846?. on education. 

The amount raised by taxation (exclusive of taxes collected by Common- 
wealth) as shown in the above paragraph, viz. 8,175,420?., was equivalent 
to a proportion of 4?. 105. per head of population. 

The public debt of Victoria on June 30, 1933, was 171,399,0317. 
The amount of 192,549,6127. has been expended on public works from loan 
funds. Of this amount 74,085,988?. was spent on railways ; 28,247,370?. 
on waterworks; 27,322,2047. on discharged soldiers’ settlement; 12,371,2947. 
for civilian settlement; 10,973,3897. on country roads; 17,839,2277. on 
electricity supply ; and 21,710,1407. on other public works. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Of the total area of Victoria about 33,551,420 acres at the end of 1931 
were either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the remainder about 
4,426,581 acres are at present suitable for agriculture ; 6,243,434 acres for 
pastoral purposes; 88,005 acres are held under perpetual lease; 12,136 
acres are held under other leases ; State forests, timber, water, and other 
reserves, 6,185,632 acres; auriferous land, 421,015 acres; roads, 1,794,218 
acres ; and unsold land in towns, &c., 3,523,319 acres. 

The total number of holdings in 1931-32 was 74,996. 

The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and the 
produce of each for five years (year ending, March 1) : — 


1,OCO 

Tons 

1,267 

903 

1,600 

1,069 

1,387 


In 1931-32 there were 38,215 acres of vines, yielding 1,530,061 gallons 
of wine and 37,535 tons of raisins and currants. 

Green forage covered 107,732 acres, and gardens (both maiket and 
private) and orchards occupied an extent of 95,942 acres in 1932-33. 

At the end of March, 1933, there were in the State 372,907 horses, 
1,900,922 head of cattle, 17,512,394 sheep, and 287,627 pigs. The wool 
produced in the season 1929-30 amounted to 146,056,889 lbs., valued at 

5.694.0197., in 1930-31 to 133,511,466 lbs., valued at 4,374,933?., and 
in 1931-32 to 145,201,743 lbs., valued at 4,813,6637. The quantity of 
butter produced in 1931-32 was 132,131,802 lbs. 

At the end of 1931 the area of State Forests in Victoria was 4,688,279 
acres. 

The estimated value of Victorian production in 1931-32 was as follows 
agricultural production, 11,433,1177. ; pastoral and dairying, 17,195,2067. ; 
mining, 1,196,6727. ; forest, 1,072,300?. ; miscellaneous, 4,140,176?. ; total 
primary products, 35,037,4607. ; manufacturing — value added during process, 

36.378.8267., total, 71,416,2867. 


1 

Year 

Total 

Area 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hi 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

|l,000 

1,000 

1929 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 1 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

8,189 

8,710 

46,819 

847 

5,602 

75 j 

1,556 

68 

140 

1,005 

1930 

8,061 

3,56(3 

25.413 

630 

5,059 

98 1 

2,183 

59 

172 

865 

1931 

9,306 

4,600 

3,660 

53,814 

371 

0,894 

88 1 

1,988 

68 

173 

1,277 

1932 

7,553 

41,9.66 

440 

6,460 

66 

1,257 

70 

206 

956 

1933 

7,750 

3,231 

47,843 

309 

6,364 

94 

1,996 

71 

1 - 

1,046 
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ri. Mh^xnq. 

The subjoined statement gives, from official returns, the recorded 
production of all metals and minerals raised in Victoria up to the end of the 
year 1932 : — 


1 Quantity 

1 1932 

Value 

1932 

Total Value to 
end of 1932 


i 

£ 

£ ^ 

Gold 

. 02 . fine 1 47,745 

284,828 

303,617,56a 

Silver 1 

„ { 2, (.88 

208 

323,411 

Coal, black .... 

. tons 1 432,853 

274,003 

12,279,869 

Brown coal .... 

,, 1 2,61*2,512 

276,799 

1,955,062 

Tin ore 

., 5 

404 

978,485 

Gypsum 

, i 2,920 

1,136 

102,461 

Magnesite .... 

. „ 1 29 

no 

6,612 

Kaolin . ? . . . 

„ ' 2,004 

2,. 593 

65,886 

Bauxite ..... 

., 1,129 

1,'.56 

7,508 

Bluestone, Limestone, etc. . 

— 

213,422* 

11,678,124* 

All other minerals . 

• >’ ! 

— 

962,835 

Tfital 

• • • ! - 

1 1,055,653 

831,862,821 


1 Extracted from gold at Melbourne Mint. * Up to June 30, 1032. 

The total quantity of gold raised from 1851 to 1932 is estimated at 
71,440,306 oz. (fine). Total mineral production, 1932, was 1,055,653/., 
compared with l,207jl46/. in 1931. 

III. Manufactures. 

The total number of manufactories, works, &c., in 1931-32, was 8,204, of 
which 692 used steam or gas engines and 6,426 electric power ; the aggregate 
horse-power used was 416,784 ; the number of hands employed was 128,265 ; 
and the lauds, buildings, machinery and plant were valued at 68,350,575. 
The value of materials used was 51,727,685/., and of articles produced or 
work done, 93,388,617/. The wages paid amounted to 21,258,699/. The 
manufactures are almost entirely for home consumption. 

Commerce and Commnnications. 

The commerce of Victoria, exclusive of iuter-State trade, is included in 
the stjatement of the commerce of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter-State trade, in recent years, was : — 


Years 

1 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports ! 
(Oversea) • 

Years 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports. 
(Oversea) 

i 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 89 

i ^ 

47,991,131 

46,005,650 

42,301,098 

& 

31,728.553 

39,437,225 

36,499,949 

1939-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 1 

£ 

20,306,201 

10 043,817 
21,522,244 

& 

25,8.57,887 

2*7,587,820 

29,951,088 


^ Subject to revision. 

•• li)Cln6ing ‘ Bullion and Specie,' the value of vhich was 88,000^ in 1927-28, 1,285,687/^ 
In 1D2S-29, 13,660,156^. in 1929-80, 8, .586, 890/. In 1930-81, 8,240,975f. in iG31-32, and 
^,153,054/. in 1932-33. 

The net revenue from customs duties in 1932-33 amounted to 6,595,931/., 
equal tp more than 26 per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 
Excise, primage and otlier customs revenue amounted to 5,232.426/, 

The chi^f exports are wool, wheat, flour, butter, fruits, hides snd skins, 

milk and cream. 

All the railways are the property of the State and aro under the 
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management of three commiasioners appointed by the Oovernmont. The 
following are some railway statistics (for years ending June 30) 


- 

1929 

1930 

1981 ■ 

1982 

1933 

Length of double Hues bpened . (miles) 

,, single „ „ . „ 

Total length of ,, ,, . „ 

Cost of construction lines opened . (1,000/.) 
Passengers carried .... (1,000) 

Good.s carried .... (1,000 ton.s) 

840 

4,411 

4,751 

45,298 

168,440 

8,187 

347 
4,417 
4,704 , 
46,831 
164,472 1 
7,. 51 4 1 

847 
4,426 
4,773 
46,419 
' 141,212 
■ 6,099 

848 
4,420 
4,777 
46.. 500 
131.922 

6,1 Si) 

348 

4.429 

4,777 

46,753 

186,078 

6,256 


Money and Credit. 

A branch of the Royal Mint was opened at Melbourne on June 12, 1872. 
Up to Dec. 31, 1932, 42,274,864 oz. of gold, valued at 164,620,3207., was 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the value of 
164,619,1527. The minting of silver coin was commenced in January, 1916, 
and bronze coin in 1919, and the total issues to the end of 1932 were ; silver, 
5,315,6007. ; bronze, 241,6947. The issues of coin in 1932 were: gold, 
nil ; silver, nil. ; and bronze, 16,8907. 

On June 30, 1933, the State Savings Bank of Victoria had 213 branches 
and 372 agencies in the State. There were 1,272,004 ordinary depositors, 
the balance to the credit of their accounts amounted to 57,888,3/87. In 
addition, there was 2,056,1827. representing Deposit Stock, and 281,6127, 
to the credit of 175,917 children depositors in Smool Bank accounts. 

In the Commonwealth Savings Bank in Victoria there were, on June 30, 
1933, 218,180 depositors with 7,587,4727. at credit. 

During the June quarter of 1933 there were ih Victoria (inclusive of 
Commonwealth Bank) 13 banks, possessing 880 branches and agencies, with 
notes in circnlation, 88,7407., deposits 115,038,6907. ; bills in circulation 
436,6687.; balances due to other banks, 13,244,0037.; the total liabilities 
being 128,807,7317. ; gold and silver, coined and in bars, and Australian 
notes and cash with Commonwealth Bank, 20,323,4197. ; property, 2,423,1687. ; 
Government and municipal securities, 55,885,772^ ; advances, &c., 
77,193,9367. ; total assets, 155,826,2857. 

Books of Eeference. 

Victorian Year Book. Annual. Melbourne. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Statistics of Friendly Societies in Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Canberra, F.C.T. 

Year Book of Australia. Gordon & Gotch, London and Melbourne. 

Handbook to Victoria. Melbourne, 1914. 

Eggliiton (F'. W.), State Socialism in Victoria. London, 1(^33. 

Gregory (J. W.), Geography of Victoria, Historical, Physical, and Political. Mel- 
bourne, 1907, 

Hall (H. L.), Victoria’s Part in the Australian Feieration Movement, 1849-1900. 
London, 1931. 

Jenki (B.), The Government of Victoria. 

Turner (H. G.), History of the Colony of Victoria, 2 vols. London, 1QD4. 

See also undCr Australia. 


QUEEMBLAND. 

Constitution and Government. 

Queensland, forlnerly a portion of New South tVales, was formed 
into a separate colony in 1869, and responsible government was conferred. 
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The power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a Parliament 
of one House — the Legislative Assembly, which comprises 62 members, 
returned from 62 electoral districts for three years, elected by ballot. 
Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 500Z. per annum, with 
travelling expenses, and an allowance for stationery and postage. At the 
General Election of June, 1932, there were 525,944 persons registered as 
qualified to vote under the ‘ Electors Act Amendment Act of 1914.’ This 
provides for male and female adult franchise, a twelve months’ continuous 
residence in the State being the only proviso. 

Prior to 1922 there was also a Legislative Council, but this has been 
abolished. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected on June 11, 1932, is composed of the 
following parties: Ministerialists (Labour), 33; National and Country 
Progressive, 28 ; Independent, 1. 

Governor of Queensland. — Lieut. -Col. Sir Leslie Orrae JFilmi, P.C., 
G.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. (appointed April, 1932). (Salary, 3,000Z.) 

The Executive Council of Ministers, elected June 17, 1932, consists of the 
following members ; — 

Premier, Chief Secretary, Treasurer, and Vice-President of the Executive 
Council. — Hon. Wrn. Forgan Smith. 

Secretary for PuUic Lands. — Hon. P. Pease. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. John Malian. 

Home Secretary. — Hon. E. M. Hanlon. 

Secretary for Labour and Industry. — Hon. M. P. Hynes. 

Secretary for Transport. — Hon. John Dash. 

Secretary for Mines. — Hon. J. Stopford. 

Secretary for Public Instruction. — Hon. F. A. Cooper. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock. — Hon. F. W. Bulcock. 

Secretary for Public IV orks . — Hon. H. A. Bruce. 

Each Minister has a salary of 1,000L; the Vice-President of the Exe- 
cutive Council receives 300L in addition. 

Acting Agent-General for Queensland in Great Britain. — L. H. Pike. 
Office. — 409 Strand, London. Acting Secretary, T. J. Whittington. 

Provision is made for Local Government by the subdivision of the State 
into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and shires. These arc 
under the management of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by the 
Parliamentary electors and are charged with the control of all matters of 
a parochial nature, more especially the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges within their allotted areas. Shires for the most part 
consist of purely rural districts. 

The number and area of these subdivisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1931, were ; — 



No. 

Area in square 
miles 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Rateable 

Values. 

City of Brisbane^ 

1 

886 

£ 

1,437,808 

£ 

1,49%636 

£ 

22,548,249 

Other Cities 

10 

211 

712,227 

700, 8 "ie 

6,535,641 

Towns 

12 

183 

171,970 

174,440 

1,6^3,557 

Shires . 

121 

669,002 

1,622,882 

1,633,168 

45,4.35,690 

Totals . 

144 

669,841 

8,944,813 

4,001,600 

76,163.187 


‘ Year ended June 80, 103^. 
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Area and Population. 

Queensland comprises the whole north-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, including the adjacent islands in the Pacific Ocean and in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Estimated area 670,500 English square miles, with a 
seaboard of 2,260 miles. In 1825 a branch penal settlement was made at 
Moreton Bay ; in 1842 free settlers were admitted to the country, and 
during the next twenty years great progress was apparent. 

The increase in the population at different periods since 1846 has been as 
follows : — 


Tears 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annom 

Years | 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Years 

1 

Population 1 

i 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

1846 

2,257 



j 1876 

173,283 

8*85 

1911 

1 605,813 I 

, 2*1« 

1856 

18,544 
•’ 61,467 

72*16 

1 1881 

21.3,525 

4-64 

1921 

755.972 1 

2-48 

1864 

84*83 

1 1886 

32-, 853 

10-24 

19:30 

948,195 

1 1*S6 

1868 

‘ 99,601 

15*63 

1 1891 

393,718 

4 -39 

1931^ 

963,711 

1-64 

1871 

120,104 

6-74 

1901 

498,129 

2*78 

1932^ 

975,656 

i 1*24 


‘ Estimated at December 31. 


At the census of April, 1921, the population consisted of 398,969 males 
and 357,003 females. The estimated population on March 31, 1933, was 
978,899 (519,708 males, 459,191 females). In 1921 there were 3,502 male 
and 80 female Chinese; 873 male and 142 female ‘Polynesians'; 1,036 
male and 43 female Japanese ; 2,080 persons of other Asiatic, Ac., races. 
The total number of aboriginals according to the preliminary count of the 
census June 30, 1933, was 12,524 full-bloods and 4,402 half-castes. 

For occupational census, 1921, seeTiiK Statesman's Year-Book, 1928, 
p. 374. 

Of the total population, 1921, 592,295 persons (exclusive of aboriginals) 
were born in Australia ; 128,082 in the British Isles : 148,163 in Europe ; 
6,741 in Asia ; 740 in Africa ; 1,764 in America ; 1,016 in Polynesia. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years : — ■ 


Years 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of Births 

1928 

19,783 

1,031 

7,976 

6,321 

11,807 

1929 

18,487 

942 

8,308 

6,169 

10,179 

1930 

18,939 

952 

7,456 

6,199 • 

11,484 

1931 

17,833 

1,018 

7,526 

5,961 

10,308 

1932 

17,367 

834 

7,813 

6,415 

9,554 


The immigration and emigration, including arrivals and departures by 
sea and by rail across the border: — Immigration, 1930, 58,008; 1931, 
53,460 ; 1932, 64,530. Emigration, 1930, 53,995; 1931, 60,099 ; 1932, 
53,984. 

Brisbane, the capital, with an area of 385 square miles, had in 1932 an 
estimated population of 834,000. The estimated population of the chief 
towns at the same date was: Rockhampton, 30,000 ; Townsville, 31,000 ; 
Maryborough, 12,000 ; Gym pie, 9,800 ; Ipswich, 26,239 ; Toowoomba, 
26,887; Charters Towers, 9,200; Bundaberg, 11,250; Cairns, 11,000; 
Warwick, 7,600; Mackay, 9,400 ; Southport, 6,600. 

0 2 
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Eeliglon. 

There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grants of land had 
been raade to the principal religious denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers in 1921 ; — Church of England, 309,786; 
Churc^^i of Rome, 172,662 ; Presbyterian, 91,610; Methodist, 77,566; 
Lutheran, 17,891; Baptist, 14,736; other Christian sects, 44,132 ; Hebrew, 
1,003 ; other non-Christians, 3,264 ; no religion, 3,926 ; unspecified, &c., 
19.397. 

Education. 


Primary secular education is free and compulsory. According to the 
marriage statistics, 99 ‘93 per cent, of persons married during 1932 were able 
to read and write. The Public Expenditure on account of education, science 
and art for the year 1932 was 1,615,917(?. During the year 1932 there 
were 1,723 State schools (including 13 high schools and 93 provisional 
schools, also 19 ‘Rural Schools/ 6 Intermediate, and 6 ‘Special’ schools) in 
operation, with 4,064 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 117,990 
pupils. Secondary edncation is provided for by 10 grammar schools, 6 for 
boys and 4 for girls, with, in 1931, 108 teachers and an average attendance 
(>L 1,998 pupils; 13 ‘High Schools’ with (1932) 101 teachers and 1,938 
scholars. There were besides (1932) 201 private schools, with 1,202 teachers, 
and an average daily attendance of 24,926 pupils. The Government grants 
annually a considerable number of scholarships (3,246 in 1932-33), tenable 
for two years, to the various secondaiy schools. There were 14 technical 
schpQls in 1932 with 10,893 enrolled students. The Queensland University 
(established in 1911) in Brisbane had, at the end of 1932, 14 professors, 
28 full-time lecturers, and 17 other members of staff, with 826 students on 
the roll. 


Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Supreme Courts, Magistrates* Courts, and 
Courts of Petty Sessions. In these last Justices of the Peace sit, presided 
over in the more important ceritres by Police magistrates. The Supreme 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and six puisne judges, The total number 
of persons convicted of serious offences by the Superior Courts in 1 931-32 was 
209, and the summary convictions at petty sessions in the same year numbered 
22*081 (including cases of bail estreated). Including penal establish- 
Bixents, there were, at the end of 1932, 7 prisons, with 364 male and 9 
female prisoners. The total police force, including native troopers, 
averages about 1,302 men. 


Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

Charitable institutious aud hospitals are maintained by public sub- 
scription, 8uppleme.nted by State endowment ; benevolent asylums, an 
institution for the blind, deaf, and dumb, refuges and homes are also 
in^intained by the Government or receive State assistance. Old Age 
and Invalid Pensions are payable by the Commonwealth. The number 
of Old Age Pensioners in the State at June 30, 1933, was 22,600, and of 
Invalid Pensioners, 10,261. The number of War Pensioners at the same 
date was 28,676 (including dependants). Maternity allowance was paid to 
11,600 motWs during 1932-83. 


Finance. 

The following table shows, the not- revenue and expenditure of Queens- 
land during five years ending June 30, 1933 ; — 



DEFENCE— f^ODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 


M5 


- 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981-32 

1932-83 

1933-341 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 

15,997,870 

16,721,055 

£ 

15,072,6.52 

15,914,696 

£ ! 
12,994,1131 
1 15,069,293! 

1 13,396,644! 
14,9.51,088 

^ ■ 
13,202, M 
I5,05l,3b^ 


^ Budget estimates. 


The gross income from or expenditure on account of Departments under 
the control of the Commonwealth is not included. 

The following were the chief sources from which revenue was received 
during 1932-33 : — Net amount from Commonwealth, 1,096,235/. ; stamp 
duty, 869,868/. ; income tax, 1,743,383/, ;, licences, 125,986/. ; totalisator 
and betting tax, 86,310/. ; land tax, 442,584/. ; from land— rent, pastoral 
occupations, 386,508/. ; other rents and sale of land, 807,105/. ; from 
railways, 5,851,207/. t 

The chief items of expenditure during 1932-33 were as under : — Interest 
on public debt, 4,932,461/. ; public instruction, 1,330,770/. ; treasurer’s de- 
partment, 1,444,049/. i public lands department, 217,327/. ; home departtUent, 
1,291,496/.; public works department, 139,451/, ; department of labour and 
industry, 169,800/. ;departmentof agriculture, 104,762/. ; railways, 4,242,223/. 
The total expenditure from loans, mostly on public works, was 2, 188, 022/., > 
of which the principal items wete railways, 55,406/. ; loans to local 
bodies, 327,000/. ; water supply, 24,521/. ; buildings, 238,239/. ; land 
resumption and settlement, 18,491/. ; Agricultural Bank, 228,989/. ; State 
‘advances corporation workers’ dwelling.^, 207,999/. ; workers’ homes, 
31,736/. ; Prickly Pear Land Act, 50,000/. ; forestry, 44,102/. ; relief of 
unemployment, 918,348/. ; and State enterprises, 25,000/. 

The gross public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1933, to 
114,530,855/. 

Defence. 

For Defence, under Commonwealth of Atistralia. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the state, 19,120,139 acres (1932) have been alienated : 
in process of alienation, under deferred payment system, are 8,812,440, 
leaving 401,187,421 acres still the property of the Crown, or about 93*49 
per cent, of the total area. The receipts from the sale of land up to the end 
1932 amounted to 11,858,746/. 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastortl 
purposes, amounting to 223,906,040 acres in 1932, besides 75,879,750 acres 
in grazing selections, and 9,321,080 acres under occupation licence. 
Perpetual Ijcases, 4,036,329 acres ; Prickly Pear Leases, 8,489,640. The 
live-stock in 1932 numbered 452,486 horses, 5,535,065 cattle, 21,312,865 
fekeep, and 213,249 pigs. The total area under cultivation in 1932 was 
1,426,648 acres, and of this 1,245,638 acres were under crops, and 181,010 
acres lying fallow, idle, etc., also 732,095 acres laid down with permanent 
artificial pasture. In addition, 11,546 acres were cleared and prepared 
for ploughing. The wool prodnetion, expressed as gieasv, was in 1928-29, 
138,988,930 lbs., valued at 9,943,600/. ; 1929-30, 161,087,873 lbs., valued 
at 7,779,202/. ; 1930-31, 182,061,407 lbs., valued at 7,479,689/. ; 1981-32, 
184,716,462 lbs., valued at 6,626,703/. 

A considerable area consists of natural forest, eucalyptus, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a considerable quantity of 
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more oraamental woods are utilised by cabinet makers. The amount of wood 
cut in the various saw mills in 1931--32 was (in superficial feet) pine, 
26,7483295 ; cedar, 132,487 ; hardwood, 18,627,850 ; other, mostly cabinet 
timber, 7,143,138 ; number of railway sleepers, 352,441 ; total value, 
977,369Z. This value is inclusive of planing work valued at 109,767/., 
but not of 396,650 super feet of Oregon pine (value 7,662/.) sawn from 
imported flitches. The quantity actually cut for all purposes is nearly 
double these quantities. The plywood industry is important; 17,029,995 
sq. ft. of plywood were produced, the value being set down at 116,591/. 
Forest reservations total 6,249,829 acres (1932) ; areas for National Parks 
333,441 acres. 

The crops, &c., in two years were as follows : — 


Maize . 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats 
Potatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Hay (all kinds) . 
Wine 
Bananas ^ 
Pineapples * . 
Oranges 1 
Tobacco 1 
Coffee (Bearing) . 
Arrowroot . 
Pnrapkins 
Cotton 1 

Sugar cane, crushed 
Sugar, made . 

Green Fodder 
Ensilage 


Acres 

Yield 

1931 

1932 

, 1981 

1932 

147,669 

98,487 

3.780,597 

1,653,853 bushels 

248,783 

250,049 

3,868,804 

2,493,902 „ 

2,223 

4,790 

36,397 

101,038 ,, 

1,304 

3,733 

20,352 

58,729 

14,017 tons 

10,374 

9,743 

17,189 

1,874 

1,791 

6,802 

4,106 „ 

59,601 

61,076 

91,275 

82,104 ,, 

35,301 gallons 

— 

— 

41,456 

10,885 

7,235 

2,950,678 

1,869,883 bunches 

4,394 

4,584 

1,181,654 

1,175.870 dozens 

2,965 

3,824 

804.661 

821,995 bushels 

882 

3,817 

260,670 

8,455 

2,303,861 lbs. cured leaX 

17 

7 

4,200 lbs. 

789 

691 

8,276 

6,878 tons of tubers 

13,143 

9,540 

33,222 

18,353 tons 

22,452 

29,995 

15,244,644 

6,270,116 lbs., unginned 
3,546,370 tons of canes 

233,304 

205,046 

4,034,300 

309,957 

392,762 

581,276 

514,027 tons 

— 

— 

5,819 tons 

0,305 tons 


1 Bearing area only. 


Ill 1932, 1,586 acres of vines produced 5,296,980 lbs. of grapes ; 3,527 acres 
of apples produced 233,665 bushels; 132 acres of mangoes produced 23,035 
bushels; 114 acres of strawberries produced 111,667 quarts. 31,409 acres 
were irrigated. 

Total value of all crops, 1928, 12,709,041/. ; 1929, 13,803,792/. ; 1930, 
12,782,165/.; 1931, 12,178,603/.; 1932, 11,305,731/. 

There are several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
to 841,711 tons in 1932, valued at 684,555/. Gold-fields were discovered 
in 1868 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1932 the 
production amounted to 20,170,869 fine ounces, of the value of 85,680,360/. 
In 1932, 23,263 ozs. of gold were produced, valued at 98,815/.; 2,301,782 ozs. 
of silver, valued at 182,733/.; copper, 3,136 tons, valued at 108,858/. ; total 
value of all minerals, 1,784,499/. 

To the end of 1932 the aggregate value of all mining amounted to 
154,603,283/. The gross value of Queensland production during 1931-32 
amounted to 47,319,901/., which includes agriculture, 12,190,794/. ; dairying, 
poultry and bee-keeping, 6,732,946/. ; pastoral, 12,039,362/. ; mining, 
1,341,110/. ; forestry, fisheries and miscellaneous primary production, 
1,469,964/. ; manufacturing, 13,645,725/. 

In the western portion of the State water is comparatively easily found 
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by sinking artesian bores. Up to June 80, 1933, 4,779 bores were recorded 
as having been sunk. Total depth bored, 791*61 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 277,776,660 gallons per diem from 1,426 flowing 
bores and supplies are pumped from 1,917 others. 

Commerce and Shipping. 

The overseas commerce of Queensland is included in the Statement of the 
commerce of the Commonwealth of Australia, 

The total value of the direct oversea imports and exports of Queensland in 
recent years is given in the following table : — 


Years j 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Years | 

Imports 

Exports 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

11,760,214 

11,594,348 

11,540,083 

£ 

19,737,658 j 
20,142,224 1 
•18,821,824 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 ’ 

1932- 331 

£ 

6,244,969 

4,774,859 

4,050,000 

£ 

16,922,406 

16,106,067 

15,650,000 


In above table both imports and exports are valued in Australian currency. 
1 Preliminary ligures. 


Statistics for inter-state trade has not been collected in detail since 
1909, except in 1931-32, when exports totalled 11,197,000^. and imiwts 
11,640,000/. 

In 1931-32 the net customs revenue amounted to 1,633,465/., excluding 
excise 1,013,042/. and miscellaneous receipts 8,138/., or about 34*21 per 
cent, of the total value of oversea imports. The chief exports overseas are 
meat (preserved or frozen), hides, skins, tallow, wool, butter, cheese, sugar, 
timber, lead, peavlshell and beche-de-mer. 

The registered shipping in 1932 consisted of 120 sailing vessels of 5,369 
net tons (including river steamers), 52 steamers of 7,500 net tons and 
56 motor vessels of 898 net tons ; total, 228 vessels of 13,757 net tons. 

For Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs see under Commonwealth 
of Australia, 

Banks. 

There are 10 banks o.stablished in Queensland with 472 Branches 
(excluding the Commonwealth Bank), of which the following are the statistics 
for the year 1932-33 Treasury Bills, 2,146,538/. ; deposits, 35,595,868/.; 
total liabilities, 36,188,919/. ; coin and bullion, 241,396/. ; advances, 
30,612,378/. ; landed property, 1,243,194/. ; total assets, 40,077,885/. 
The Commonwealth Bank had in Queensland at June 30, 1933, assets to 
the amount of 8,433,643/., and liabilities, 10,727,825/. The Savings Bank 
Branch had at June 30, 1933, assets to the amount of 24,310,734/., and 
liabilities, 23,456,792/. ; depositors’ balances, 23,453,017/. ; number of 
operative accounts, 397,038 ; average per inhabitant, 24/. 135. 3d. 

Thursday Island (longitude 142®, latitude 11®), with an area of 900 
acres, is the smallest of the Prince of ^Vales group of Islands. It is situated 
in Torres Straits, about 30 miles to the north-west of Cape York, on the 
northernmost point of the Queensland coast, and is some 1,430 miles by sea 
from Brisbane, the capital city. The island was constituted a municipality 
in 1912, and is part of the State of Queensland. The town of Port Kennedy 
is situated on the south side of the island, and is the centre of local govern- 
ment and the residential area for Commonwealth and State oflBcials. 

Thursday Island is the headquarters of the pearl-shell, bSche-de-mer and 
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Oth^r fisheries of the Tprres, Straits, and is ia regular and frequent communica* 
tion, by, steamer with the other Australian States. The picturesque Albany 
i^asaage is passed through on the way from Cooktown to Thursday Island. 

The climate during the soutli-east monsoon period from March to October 
ia ideal ; but during the north-east monsoon period from November to March 
it is rather humid. 

The population is a mixed oue and numbers under 2,000. 


Books of Keferejice. 

A. B. C. of Queensland Statistics. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Brisbane. 
Statistical Register of Queensland. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. 
Brisbane. 

Reports from the Registrar-General on Agricultural and Pastoral Statistics. By 
G. Porter, Registrar^General. Annual. Brisbane. 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture, Gommissiouer for Railways, Department 
of‘Miu6s, of Geological Survey, Department of Public Lands, Department of Public 
InsWction, &c. Annual. Brisbane. 

A.), Quetensland Politics during Sixty Years (1850-1919), Brisliane, 1019. 
Our ^venth Political Deciide. Brisbane, 1932. 

Aroc^w (Ef. G.), The Land of the Sun. London, 1924. 

Jack {H. L.), Northmost Australia. London, 1921. 

Mathew (J.), Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. London, 1914. 

JBo(A(J, W, E.), Ethnological Studies among, North-WestCentral Aborigines. Brisbane. 

£«« also under Australia. 

Many works relating to Queensland can be obtained from the Agent- 
Qeneral in London. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Uoyernment. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province by Letters Patent 
of February, 1836, and a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished in 1851. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1856. 
It vests the legislative power in a Parliament elected by the people. 
The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The former is composed of twenty members. Every three years half the 
meiubers retire, and their places are supplied by new members elected from 
eaph of the, five district^ into which the State is divided for this purpose. 
The executive has no power to dissolve this body. A Government Bill to 
establish a five-year Parliament was passed m October, 1933. The operation 
of the Bill is limited till February, 1938, the object being to permit the 
electors to express an opinion on the question after an experimental period. 
Tl^e qualifications of an elector to the Legislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject of Hip 
Majesty, apd have been on the electoral roll six months, besides liaving 
a freehold of 60L value, or a leasehold of 20L annual value, or occupying a 
dwelling-house the rent of which is not less than 17L per annum, or a 
register^ proprietor of a Crown lease with improvements to the value of at 
least 50L , the property of the elector ; head teacher of a college or school re- 
siding on premises ; postmastsr or postmistress residing in the building ; 
railway stationmaster resident on premises ; member of police force in charge 
of a station ; officiating minister of religion. By the Constitution Amendf- 
ment Act> 1894j the franchise was extended to women^ who voted for the 
first time at the General Election of. A^ril 26, 1896. There, were 133,258 
registered electors in 1932. The qualification for a member of Council is 
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merely that he be thirty years of age, a taatuVal born or naturalised subject, 
and a resident in the State for three years. Each member of the Council 
and also of the House of Assembly receives 400^. per annum and a free pass 
over Government railways. At present the salary is reduced by 10 per cent. 

The House of Assembly consists of 46 members elected for 3 years, 
representing 19 electoral districts. The qualifications for an elector ate 
that of having been on the electoral roll for 6 months, and of having 
arrived at 21 years of age ; and the qualifications for a member are the 
same. There were 334,915 registered electors in 1932. Judges and 
ministers of religion are ineligible for election as members. The election 
of members of both houses takes place by ballot. 

The House of Assembly, elected on April 8, 1931, consists of the follow- 
ing parties i Liberal-Country League, 29; Australian Labour, 6; Parlia- 
mentary Labour, 4 ; Lang Labour, 3 ; Single Tax, 2 ; Independent, 2. 

The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, coDsi.stingof 6 responsible Ministers and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Governor of South Australia. — Major-General Winston Thigany C.M.G., 
C.B., D.3.O., a}>pointed March 26, 193L (Salary, 5,000L per annum.) 

The departments of the Public Service are controlled by the following 
Ministers (appointed Ajuil 18, 1933) : — 

Premier f Treasurer, and Minister of Imuiigration. — Hon. R. L. Butler, 
M.P. 

Chief Secretary, Minister for Mines and Afforest at ion. — Hon. G. Ritchie, 

M.L.C. 

Attorney -General and Minister for Edacalion, Industry and Euxiyloyment. 
— Hon. S. W. Jewries, M.P. 

Minister for Lands, Repat nation a7id Irrigation. — lion, M. McIntosh, 

M.P. 

Minister for IVorks, Rati ways and Marine. — U on, H. S. Hxfdd, 
M.C., M.P. 

Minister for Agriadf arc and J.ocal Governin€nL~llor\. A. P. Blesing, 
M.L.C. 

The provision for the payment of Ministers was increavsed from 5,0001. to 
7,7501. to date from December 1, 1921, but at present is reduced by 20 per 
cent. They are jointly and individually responsible to the Legislature for 
all their ofiicial acts, as in the United Kingdom. 

Agent-General for South Axistralia in London. — Hon. Lionel L. Hill 
(appointed February 9, 1933). 


Area. 

The total area of South Australia is 380,070 square miles. The 
settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, municipalities, 
and district councils, the last being the most general, as they cover 
most of the settled districts. There are 48 counties proclaimed, covering 
54,195,200 acres. This area covers the settled portion of the State, 44,979,922 
acres being in occupation. Outside this area there are three extensive 

P astoral districts — the western, northern, and north-eastern, covering 
89; 049,600 aCres, 84,431,690 being utider pastoral loasCs, with a jiopula- 
tidn df dess than 6,000. There are 88 mdnicinalities and 137 district 
councils. 
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Fopnlation. 

Population (exclusive of aboriginals) at six consecutive censuses was : — 


Date 

Population 

On previous Census 

of Census 
Enumeration 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent. 

1876 . 

109,841 

102,689 

212,528 

27,103 

14'6 

1891 . 

162,241 

153,292 

315,538 

39,119 

14-2 

1901 . 

180,485 

177,861 

358,846 

42,813 

13-6 

1911 . 

207,858 

201,200 

408,558 

60,212 

14-0 

1921 . 

248,267 

240,893 

495,160 

86,602 

21-2 

1933 . 

290,987 

289,912 

580,849 

85,689 

17*31 


Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1932, 821,000. 

The number of full-blooded aboriginals in the State has been estimated al 
1,988. Living in a wild state beyond the reach of civilization there are 
many more. 

The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for Hve 
years : — 



Year 

Birtlis 

1 Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of 

I Births 


1928 

11,408 

1 4,146 

5,147 

6,261 


1929 

10,665 

: 3,719 

5,039 

5,626 


1930 

9,984 

; 3,312 

4,851 

5,133 


1931 

9,079 

1 3,069 

4,888 

4,191 


1932 

8,521 

3,636 

4,957 

3,564 


Birth-rate, 14 ‘54, death-rate, 8 ‘46, marriage-rate, 6 '20 per 1,000 of 
population in 1932. Infantile mortality, 36*62 per 1,000 births. 

Of the total number of births in 1932, 283 were illegitimate. 

Eeligion. 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in the State in 1931 was 
1,878. At the census of 1921 the numbers belonging to tlio leading denomina- 
tions were as follows: — Church of England, 165,968 ; Roman Catholic, 67, 030; 
Methodists, 122,634 ; Lutherans, 24.606 ; Baptists, 23,033 ; Presbyterians, 
24,659; Congregation alists, 15,289 ; Church of Christ, 16,039; Salvation 
Army, 4,691 ; other Christians, 15,593 ; Jews, 743 ; Mohammedans, 274 ; 
Confucians, &c., 273; other non-Christian, 3,437 ; not stated, 11,991. No 
aid from the State is given tor religious purposes. 

Education. 

Education is secular, free and compulsory. In 1932 there were 1,087 
schools, 30 being high schools and 24 higher primary schools ; the number 
of children under instruction was 93,863. There is a training college for 
teachers. The University of Adelaide w'as incorporated in 1874. There are 
several denominational secondary schools. There were 183 private schools, 
with 13,887 pupils, in 1932. There is a school of mines and industries in 
Adelaide, and technical schools in large country centres, 1 School of Arts 
and Crafts, Apprentice Classes, Agricultural Colleges, domestic art and 
woodwork centres, and free kindergarten schools. State expenditure on 
education in 1931-32, 890,088?. 
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Justice and Crime. 

There is one supreme court, a court of vice-admiralty, and over 100 local 
courts and police magistrates’ courts. There are circuit courts held at 
several places. Bankruptcy jurisdiction is vested in the Commonwealtli 
Court of Insolvency with Courts at Adelaide and seven country centres. For 
the twelve months ending December 31, 1932, there were 168 sequestra- 
tions, 217 deeds of assignment and 284 schemes under the Bankruptcy 
Act. There were 274 convictions for felonies and misdemeanours in the 
Higher Courts and 14,654 in the Magistrates’ Courts, in 1931, The total 
number of persons in gaols at the end of 1931 was 369. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in South Australia at June 30, 
1932, was: Old Age, 17,060 ; Invalid, 4,837 ; War, 15,801; a total annual 
liability of 1,355,146/. 

Foi" Defence, see under Commonwealth of Ansiralia, 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years ; — 


Years ended 
June 30 

j Revenue 

Expenditure 

i Tears ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1929 

10,840,914 

11,771,772 

11,473,023 

1932 . 

10,481,977 

11,545,336 

1930 . 

9,847,201 

1983 , 

10,160,712 

11,169,610 

1931 

, 10,725,811 

12,539,068 

1934 1 

10,100,740 

11,083,726 


1 Esti muted. 


The public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1938, to 105,085,873/., 
representing 178/. 2s. M. per head of the population. More than half of 
the public debt has been spent on railways, waterworks, and irrigation. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia (243,244,800 acres), 16,305,889 
acres were alienated and in process of alienation under systems of deferred 
payments on December 31, 1931. Altogether about 100,000,000 acres are 
unoccupied. The freehold and leasehold land in South Australia amounts to 
130,000,000 acres, of which 8,000,000 acres are under cultivation each year. 

Value of production, 1931-32: — Crops, 13,907,488/.; manufactures, 
6,670,939/.; pastoral, 2,725,762/.; minerals, 559,069/. ; dairying, 1,570,144/. ; 
fisheries and game, poultry, forestry, etc., 1,639,905/. Grand total, 
26,973,307/., e(pial to 46/. per head of population. Tlie average for the 
previous live years : total, 34,066,639/. Per head, 60/. 

The chief crops in two years were : — 


, 

Acres 

(1931-32) 1 

(Quantities * 

(1931-82) 

Acres 

(1932-33) 

Quantities 

(1932-88) 

Wheat . . 

Barley . . 1 
Oata . . . 
Hay . . . 
Vines . . 

4,071,370 
242,339 ! 

206.470 ! 

527,914 
52,498 

1 

48,093,102 bushels 
4,572.941 „ 1 

2,337,844 „ 

I 630,867 tons 

10,680,000 gallons' ; 

4,066,782 
814,286 1 

174,244 
450,512 1 

52,479 ' 

42,429,614 bushel-s 
6,010, 101 

1,788,712 

547,060 tong 
12,000,000 gallons i 


1 Of Wine. 
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Bread-stuffs exported 1932-33 beyond the Commonwealth, 5,571,804^., 
pastoral and dairying products, 3,299,086L, wine and fruits, 1^446, 553/., and 
mining products, 1,889,352/, 

Fruit culture is extensively carried on, and annually about 328,000 cwt. 
of dried fruit, 2,188,000 cases of fresh fruit, and 12,000,000 gallons of wine are 
produced, large quantities of which are exported to oversea countries, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom. Other products, in addition to all kinds of root 
crops and vegetables, are tobacco, eucalyptus oil, gums and chicory. The 
live stock in Dec., 1932, consisted of 190,222 horses, 312,932 cattle, 
7,713,236 sheep, and 113,831 pigs. An area of over 150,000 square miles 
is held under pastoral leases. In 1932-33, 75,500,000 lb. of wool were 
produced. 

The value of minerals produced in 1932 was 851,898/. Over 33,000,000/. 
of copper has been produced .since the foundation of tlie State, the grand 
total for all minerals being 50,609,929/. The principal minerals produced 
are iron, gypsum, salt, phosphate rock and copper. 

In 1932 there w’ere 1,662 factories in the State, employing 23,830 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 4,071,117/. Gross value of output, 
19,292,370/, ; machinery, land and buildings, &c., valued at 17,656,901/. 


Commerce and Shipping. 

The Commerce of South Australia, exclusive of inter-State trade, is com- 
prised in the statement of the Commerce of Australia given under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 

Oversea imports and exports (year ending June 30) : — 


Y ears 


Ex)'orts 

Years 

Iinpoits 

Exports 

1927-28 

£ 

12,511,5^9 

£ 

18 030,143 

1930-31 

£ 

3,915,550 

£ 

10,061,535 

1928-29 

11,305,795 

14, 811, '913 

1931-32 

2,821,538 

12,247,406 

1929-30 

9,367,857 

15,009,496 

1932-83 

3,766,895 

12,814,984 


The chief exports of the State are wool, wheat, wheat-flour, barley, iron 
ore, conceLtrate.s and other minerals, meats, butter, eggs, honey, wine, fruits 
(fresh and dried), skins and hides, tallow, leather, manures and sandalwood. 

In 1931-32, 999 vessels of 4,139,456 tons entered. Nationality— 
British, 3,451,697 tons; Foreign, 687,758 tons. 

The State possesses about 46,500 miles of roads. There were (1932) 
3,766 miles of railway in the State, including the Transcontinental Railway 
which has been built from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie 
in Western Australia, and which, in connection with various State lines, com- 
pletes a tlirough rail connection between Brisbane, on the east coast, and 
Fremantle on the west coast. Of the Transcontinental line, which is of 
4ft. 8^in. gauge, 600 miles are within the borders of South Australia. 

There are several good harbours, and the river Murray is navigable for 260 
miles within the State. In the city and suburbs are i60 miles of electric 
tramways. 

Banks. 

There are 8 banking associations in addition to the Cortimonwealth 
and State Government Banks. In June quarter, 1933, their average deposits 
were 24,785,271/. and average advances 21,099,170/. 



WEST£KN AUSTRALIA 




Tl^e state Savings Banl^ is managed by a boajd of tTOstee;^ apppintedby 
the Government, and has 42 branches and 369 agencioii, Gn June 30, 1933, 
there were 518,187 accounts open, with a total balance of 20,311,266/. The 
Commonwealth Savings Bank (not included above), had 40,825 accounts open 
and 2,204,022/. deposits at the end of June, 1933, Penny Savings Banh^, 
agencies at schools, 1,179 ; depositors, 70,862 ; deposits, 104,589/. 

Book& of Eeferenoe. 

Annual Pocket Year Book. ((Government Statist.) 

Annual StsUstical Register. (Government Statist.) 

lilae'ket (John), History of South Australia. 2nd edition. Adelaide, 1911. 

Blackmore (E. G ), The Law of the Constitution of South Australia. Adelaide, 1894, 

Gordon (D. J.j, The Central State. South Av^straha: Its History, Progress, and 
Resources. A4elalde, 1903. 

Price (A. Grenfell), M.A., F.R.G.S. The Foiindation and Settlement of South 
Australia, 18^9-45. Adelaide, 1924. — Founders and Pioneers of South Australia. Adelaide, 
1929. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Const! tation and Government. 

In 1791 Vancouver, in the Discovery^ took formal possession of the 
country about Kiug George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment of soldiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlement then called Fredericks Town. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterwards Sir James) Stirling surveyed the coast from King George Sound 
to the Swan River, and in May, 1829, Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Fremantle, took possession of the territory. In June, 1829, Captain Stirling 
founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Commonwealth State of 
Western Australia, and the towns of Perth and Fremantle, and was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Large grants of land were made to the early settlers, and agricultural and 
pastoral occupations were pursued by a small population with varying 
success, until, in 1850, tlie State was in a languishing condition, and the 
inhabitants' petition that it might be made a penal scttlemeiit was arcceded 
to. Between 1850 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were sent out. The Imperial convict establishment was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on March 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially representative government was instituted, and in 1890 
the administration was vested in the Governor, a Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly, The Legislative Council was, in the fjrst 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60,000, it ahoRld be 
elective. In X893 this limit of population being reached, as set forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, of that yeaf, the Colonial Parliament pa8se^ 
an Act (57 Viet. No. 14) amending the constitution, 

By the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1899, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment Apt, 1911, it is provided that the Legis- 
lative Council shall consist of 30 meriibers representing 10 electoral provinces 
and holding their seats for six years. Members must be 80 years of age, 
resident in the State for two years, and either be natural-born British 
subjects or naturalized for 5 years and resident in the State for 6 years. 
Every elector must have resided in State for 6 months, and must 

posses^ within the province freehold estate of the clear vajue pf i;50, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clpar apnupl value of jS 17., 
or holder of a lease of the value of £17 per annum^ or the holder of a lease or 
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licence from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in th e 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 60 members, each representing one electorate, and elected for 3 
years. Members must be 21 years of age, be either natural-born subjects of 
the Crown and have resided in Western Australia for twelve months, or 
naturalized for 5 years and have resided therein for 2 years. Electors must 
be 21 years of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects of the Crown, and 
must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must be resident in the 
district for at least one month when making their claims. Members of and 
electors for both Houses may be of either sex. Enrolment for the Legislative 
Assembly is compulsory. No person can be registered as a voter in more 
than one district or more than once in each Province for which he holds a 
sufficient qualification. Members of the Legislature are paid 600Z. a year, 
and travel free on all Government railways. The entire management and 
control of the unalienated lands of the Crown in Western Australia is vested 
in the Legislature of the State. 

There is a movement for West Australian secession from the Common- 
wealth, and under the provisions of the Secession Referendum Act, 1932, a 
Referendum was taken on April 8, 1933, which resulted in a majority of 
67,947 votes being cast in favour of Secession out of a total of 217,280 votes 
recorded. 

State of political parties (1933): — Legislative Assembly: Labour Party, 
30 ; Nationalist Party, 8 ; Country Party, 11 ; Independent, 1. 

Oovernor. — Position vacant (June, 1931). 

Lieute-iiant-Governor, — His Excellency Plon. Sir Mitchell, K.C.M.G. 

(July, 1933). 

The salary provided for the Governor is 4,OOOL per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of re.sponsible ministers, as follows: — 

Premier f Treasurer and MinisUr for Forests. — Hon. Phillip Collier, 
M.L.A. , 

Minister for Pahlic Works, Lahmr and Water Supplies, — Hon. Alexander 
McCallum, M.L.A. 

Minister for Justice, Ilailwai/s and Education. — Hon. John Collins 
Willcock, M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary. — Hon. John Michael Brevi, M.L.C. 

Minister for Mines and Health. — Hon. Selby Walter Mnnsie, ML. A. 

Minister for Lands and Immigration. — Hon. Michael Francis Troy, 

M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture, Police and the North-West. — Hon. Harold 
Millington, M.L.A. 

Minister for Employment, Child Welfare, and Industrial Development . — 
Hon. James Joseph Kennealy, M.L.A. 

Honorary Minister. — Hon. William Henry Kitson, M.L.C. 


Agent-General in London. — Hon, Sir Hal Pateshall Colebatch, K.B., 
C.M.G. Offices. — Savoy House, Strand. 

Area and Population. 

Western Australia includes all that portion of the continent situated to 
the westward of 129° E. longitude, together with the adjacent islands. 
The total estimated area of the State is 976,920 English square miles, or, 
624,688,800 acres. It is divided into 38 magisterial districts. 
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The enumerated population in the various census years was as follows : — 


Years 

1 Males 

! Females 

Total 

1881 1 

17,062 

12,646 

29,708 

1891 

29,807 

19,976 

49,782 

1901 

112,876 

71,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,666 

120,649 

282,114 

1921 

177,278 

155,454. 

332,732 

19331 

232,895 

204,620 

i 

437,516 


1 Pr«iliininary count. 


There were enumerated, in 1921, 1,956 half-caste aborigines. The 
estimated full-blood aboriginal population in the Htate on June 30, 1932, 
was 23,000. 

Of the total population in 1921, 248,866 were returned as born in 
Australia, of whom 142,947 were recorded as natives of Western Australia. 
The number of married persons was 121,635 (61,899 males and 59,736 
females); widowers, 4,528; widows, 8,526; divorced, 316 males and 294 
females ; unmarried, 108,792 males and 86,843 females. The conjugal con- 
dition of the remaining 2,798 persons was not stated. The number of males 
under 21 was 72,346, and of females 70,465. The population at the census 
of June 30, 1933 (preliminary count), gives: males, 232,895 ; females, 
204,620 ; total, 437,515. 

Perth, the capital, had an estimated population on December 31, 1932, 
within the 10-mile radius area of the Metropolitan district, of 214,500. 
This, however, includes the chief port of the State, Fremantle, with its 
suburbs, the population of which, 1932, was estimated at 34,533. The 
other principal municipalities, with population in 1982, are .-—Claremont, 
6,286 ; Cottesloe, 5,326 ; Boulder, 6,156; Kalgoorlie, 6,920 ; Midland Junc- 
tion, 5,415; Subiaco, 16,844 ; Bunbury, 4,943; Narrogin, 3,124 ; Northam, 
4,760 ; Geraldton, 4,485 ; Albany, 3,828; Collie, 3,366. 

The movement of population for the State in 5 years is given as follows; — 


Years 

Marriages j 

Births j 

Deaths j 

Immigrants j 

Emigrants 

1928 

3,309 

3,367 

8,704 

i 3,640 

36,039 

27.522 

1929 

9,051 

1 8,930 i 

32,847 

27,078 

1930 

3,206 

2,741 

9,200 

1 3,774 , 

22,457 

24,040 

1931 

8,549 

3,681 i 

14,192 

18,057 

1932 

2,904 

j 7,965 

3,715 

16,416 

18,113 


Illegitimate births 1928, 334; 1929, 368; 1930, 374; 1931, 368 
1932, 333. 

Eeligion. 

The religious division of the population was as follows at the census of 
1921 : — Church of England, 153,229; Methodists, 39,108 ; Presbyterians, 
28,377 ; Congregationalists, 6,557 ; Baptists, 6,541 ; other Protestants, 
14,618; Roman Catholics, 64,488; Catholics (undefined), 2,048; other 
Christians, 2,930; Jews, 1,919; Mohammedans, 826; Buddhists, 1,177 ; 
other non-Christians, 654 ; indefinite, 1,478 ; no religion, 1,774 ; not 
stated, 8,008. 
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Education. 

Of the total white population of 16 years and upwards in 1921, 3 '97 
per cent, were stated to be unable to read. Primary education is compulsory. 

There were in illie State in the 2 years ending June 81, 1932, 889 
public schools, with 57,479 pupils; 1932, 900 schools, with 57,993 pupils. 
Private schools, 1932, 128 with 11,367 pupils ; 1932, 134 with 11,324 pupils. 

Education is free througliout from the kindergarten to the University 
and comprises amplle provision also for secondary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarships, etc. During the financial year 
ended June 30, 1933, the total sum spent on education and schools, from 
cbnaolidated revenue, exclusive of a grant of 24,880^. to the University of 
Western Australia, was 668,645Z. 


Justice and Crime. 

The following table gives the number of apprehensions and convictioris 
Tor five years : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Apprehended or sti^mctoed . 
eommary oonVicttoUa 

Convictions in superior courts 

15,490 

14,197 

64 

16,972 

15,665 

83 

15,734 

14 358 
112 

14,980 

13,441 

86 

14,707 

13,215 

75 


The total number of persons committed to prison in the year ended 
^une 30, 1933, was 1,682; the number of commitments totalled 2,598 — 
Viz. : adult males, 2,428, adult females, 170. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable institutions, one situated at Claremont, and 
one at Fremantle, both supported by public funds, with 652 inmates on 
June 80, 1933. Twenty-five Government hospitals, a Government 

sanatorium for consumptive patients, 4 hospitals for the insane, and 2 depots 
for diseased natives at Port Iledland and Derby, are maintained by public 
funds, whilst 3 public and 64 other assisted hospitals exist, in addition to 
numerous private hospitals situated iti Perth and other centres of popu- 
lation. Ten Protestant and 5 Roman Catholic orjihanage industrial and 
farm schools are supported partly by private subscriptions and partly out 
of public money. There are 11 native and half-caste institutions, including 
3 Government native settlements. There is also a Government receiving 
dep6t for all State children who aie afterwards sent to the various Insti- 
tutions. During the year ended June 30, 1933, a total of 2,036 adults and 
3,944 children, total, 5,980 persons, in the State received monetary assistance 
from the public funds for widows and others. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are ^paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Western Australia at June 30, 
1933, was: Old Age, 11,097 ; Invalid, 3,827; War Pensioners and 
dependents, 25,475. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Western Australia in six years, ended 
June 30, are given as follows : — 
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Years ended 
June so 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1029 . 

9,947,950 

10,223,919 

1932 . 

8,036,316 

9,583,212 

1930 . 

9,760,615 

10,208.518 

1933 . 

8,332,1.53 

9,L%.234 

1931 

8,080,750 

10,107,295 

1934 1 

8,541,412 

9,287,807 


J Estimate. 


A})proiimately two-fifths of the public iucome is derived from railways and 
trp;mwa,y8 (3,203,018L for the year ended June 30, 1933), and the rest 
mainly from various forms of taxation (1,128, 515Z.), lands, timber, and 
mining (279,150^.), business and trading concerns (1,328, 971/. )» i^rom 
Commonwealth Funds (973,483/.) and from otlier sourrea (1,419,066/.). 
Western Australia had a net public debt of 82,168,149/. on June 30, 
1933, the annual charge for which was 3,504,890/. The amount of accrued 
sinking fund on June 3Q, 1933, was 1,356,649/. 

For Defence, see under Co7nmonwialth of Australia. 

Production and Industry. 

Up to June 30, 1933, of the entire acreage of the State, 15,963,264 
acres had been alienated ; on that date 19,683,638 acres were in process of 
alienation : the area alienated and in process of alienation thus amounting to 
35,546,902 acres. At the same date there were in force leases comprising an 
area of 198,325,300 acres, of which 196,042,113 acres were ]>astoraJ, and 
1,222,102 acres were timber, while 55,372 acres were under mining lea^jes, 
and 31,370 acres were Miners’ Homestead leases. 

The chief crops for two recent years were as follows : — 


Crops 1 

1 

198 U 32 i 

1932 33 

! 1931-32 

.! 

1932-33 

Wheat . , . I 

Oats . . . . i 

Barley 

Acres j 

3,158,888 
207,894 1 

14,533 ! 

Acres 

3,389,352 

28.5,850 

13,772 

1 Bushels 

; 41,521,245 

; 8,540,030 
i 104,580 

Bushels 

41,791,866 

3,603,447 

185,243 

Hay . 

Potatoes . 

Orchards . 

381,4^7 

4,892 

19,530 

417,435 

4,971 

20,125 

( Tons 

1 453.35.3 

j 20,253 

Tons 

485,868 

22,309 

1 

Vines . . . 1 

5,139 

5, .Ml 

1 Grajio.s Tons 
f 13,760 

Grai es Tons 
13,477 


The estimated acreages sown with wheat, oats and barley for the season 
1932-33, for grain, hay and green food, are respectively 3,547,216, 563,237, 
and 17,844 acres. 

The total forest area is 4,804,000 acres; the greater proportion of the 
State is carrying trees of some description providing timber for development ; 
the number of superficial feet cut was (1931-32) 57,690,364. 

The live-stock at the end of 1932 consisted of 157,443 horses ; 857,473 
cattle; 10,417,031 sheep; 117,529 pigs ; 18,123 goats; 2,718 camels ; and 
8,172 mules and donkeys. 

The wool clip in 1932 was 76, 147,012 lb..; the exports (ex[»res8ed as greasy 
wool), 76,.277,660 lb., valued at 2,663,592/. 

Gold was first obtained in Western Australia in 1886. The sensational 
gpld find^at Coolgafdie and Kftlgoorliei^ 1892 and 1893 g^ve an impetus to 
Western Austialian gold mining, which, in a few years’ time, placed thia 
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State at the head of all the Australian Oolonies as regards gold output. 
The aggregate output to the end of 1932 was 39,421,098 fine oz., valued 
in Australian currency at 172,791,468Z. There were in the State, in 1932, 
542 gold-mining leases; men employed in the mines, 7,744, viz., 3,737 
above and 4,007 underground ; output of gold, 605,561 fine oz., value 
4,403,6427, 

The total value of the mineral output of the State in 1931 was 
3,353,9237., and in 1932, 4,721,6207. Principal minerals in 1932, other 
than gold, were coal, 415,719 tons, value 270,6307. ; arsenic, 1,477 tons, 
value 26,1617. ; silver, 58,285 ozs., value 5,6047. 

There were, on June 30, 1932, a total of 1,490 industrial establishments 
in the State, employing either machinery or at least four hands. The average 
number of persons employed by them over the year was 13,392, as against 
14,619 in 1931. The gross output of these establishments for the year ended 
June 30, 1932, was computed at 11,187,5717. The total estimated value of 
Western Australian production during 1931-32 was 25,013,5477., distributed 
as follows: agricultural, 10,492,7017. ; pastoral, 4,011,5317. ; dairy, poultry, 
and bee-farming, 1,655,2627. ; forestry and fisheries, 792,8437. ; mining, 
3,455,4467. ; manufacturing, 4,605,7647. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is comprised in the statement of the commerce of Australia given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 

The total value of the imports and exports, including inter-State trade, 
in 5 years is as follows ; — 


June 

1928-29 

1 1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 i 

1932 - 33 

Imports 

£ 

20,053,772 

£ 

18,781,656 

£ 

10,879,854 

£ 

10,655,821 

£ 

12,186,760 

Exports 

17,185,954 

17,769.62917,026,654 

16,296,086 

15,537,412 


The most important of the exports for 1932-33 were wheat (4,661,2767.) 
and flour (554,5197.), wool (2,553,5927.), gold specie (46,272/.), gold, 
uncoined (4,694,0977.), timber (262,6177.), pearl shell (147,0257.), pearls 
(3,2277.), hides and skins (239,9287.), meats, (145,4127.), fresh fruit, 
(332,2737. ). 

There were on the West Australian register on December 31, 1932, 65 
steamers of 6,509 tons, and 312 sailing vessels of 8,980 tons; total, 377 
vessels of 15,489 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards, 1931-32, from 
and to ports outside the State, 7,086,682. 

For the year ending June 30, 1933, the State had 4,338 miles of State 
Government railway ; 277 miles of privately owned line and 450 miles of 
Commonwealth line, the latter being the western portion of the Trans- 
Australian lino (Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta), which links the State Railway 
System to those of the other States of the Commonwealth. 

Money and Credit. 

A branch mint was opened at Perth in 1899. The issues of Imperial coin 
to the end of June, 1933, were: gold, 106,751,5367. ; silver, 15,6007. ; bronze, 
2 , 000 /. 

There are seven banks in Western Australia besides the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia and Savings Bank. The State Savings Bank was taken 
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over by tlie Commonwealth Bank on November 1, 1931. The total paid-up 
capital of the cheoue paying banka in the quarter ended June 30, 1933, was 
36,647,350/. ; ana within the State deposits were 15,538,901/. ; total 
average liabilities, 17,122,369/. ; total assets, 26,686,630/, 

Branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank were opened in this State 
at the beginning of 1913. On June 30, 1933, 10,064,463/. stood to the credit 
of 194,326 depositors. 

Books of Eeferenoe. 

Statistical Register. 

Census of Australia. 

Geological Survey. Bulletins, Perth. 

Quarterly Statistical Abstract. 

Battye (J. 8.), Western Australia: A History from its Discovery to the Inauguration 
of the Commonwealth. London, 1924. 

Bmnett (S.), Official Pocket Year Book of Western Australia. Annual. 

Cohhatch (Sir H. P.), A Story of One Hundred Years: Western Australia, 1829-1929. 
Perth, 1929. 

Taunton (H.), Australind. London, 1903. 

See also under Avstralia. 


TASMANIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Abel Jana Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Laud (Tasmania) on 
November 24, 1642. The island became a British settlement in 1803 as a 
dependency of New South Wales ; in 1825 its connection with New South 
Wales was terminated ; in 1851 a partially elective Legislative Council w'as 
established, and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. On 
January 1, 1901, Tasmania was federated with the other Australian States 
into the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The Council has 18 members, elected on a property qualification of 10/. 
freehold or 30/. a year leasehold. Certain professional men and all 
‘ returned soldiers ’ are also electors. Members sit for 6 years, and retire in 
rotation. There is no power to dissolve the Council. The House of Assembly 
has 30 members, elected for 3 years by adults with six months’ residence in 
the State. Members of both Houses are paid according to the district repre- 
sented. The amounts vary from 370/. (Buckingham) to 500/. (Darwin) a 
year. AVomeii received the right to vote in 1903. Proportional representa- 
tion was adopted in 1907, the method being the single transferable vote in 
6-membor constituencies. By-elections are superseded (from 1919) by a 
recount of the votes at the preceding General Election. At the election 
in 1931 for the House of Assembly 18 Nationalist, 11 Labour, and 1 
Independent members were returned. 

Governor. — Sir Ernest Clark y K.C.B., C.B.E. 

The Cabinet (appointed June, 1928) is composed as follows : — 

Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Abm/r//.— Hon. Sir AValter Lee, 
K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary and Minister of Railways and Mines . — Hon. C. E. W. 
James. 

Attorney General and Minister of Education, — Hon. H. S. Baker, 

Minister of Lands and Works . — Hon. Sir Walter Zee, K.C.M.G. 

Minister for Agriculture. — Hon. Alan L. Wardlaw, M.L. C. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Hon. Edward Hobbs. 
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A minister must have a seat in one of the two Houses. 

Each of the ministers has a salary of 1250?. per annum. The Premier has 
an additional 260?. a year. 

Members of Parliament and Ministers of the Crown suffered a reduction 
from July 25, 1931, of 25 per cent, of their official salaries as given above. 


Agent-General in London. — (Acting) H. W. Ely, I.S.O. 

O^ial Secretary. — 11. W. Ely, I.S.O., Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 

Area and Population. 

Area, with Macquarie (170 square miles), 26,215 square miles or about 
16,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,500 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, the rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
groups, the north-east and north-west. 

The population at six consecutive censuses was : — 


Year 

Population 

Increase per Ct. i 
per Annum 

Year 

Population 

Increase per Ct. 
per Annum 

1881 

116,705 

■ . 

1*88 1 

1911 

191,211 

1-04 

1891 

146,667 

2-36 

1921 

213,780 

1*12 

1901 

172,475 

1'64 

1931 

219,694 i 

0*27 


In 1921 there were 107,743 males and 106,037 females. The average 
density is 8‘15 persons to a square mile. Of the total population in 1921, 
5 OS per cent, were natives of the British Isles, 0*44 per cent, natives of 
other European countries, and 92 ‘44 per cent, natives of the Commonwealth 
and New /jealand. There were 371 Hindus, 234 Chinese, and 106 other 
colonred Asiatics. The pure aboriginal is extinct. 

The births, deaths, and marriages for live years were as follows : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1928 

4,691 

1,498 

2,132 

2,559 

1929 

4,797 

1,712 

2,176 

2,621 

1930 

4,785 

1,450 

1,504 

1,948 

2,837 

1931 

4,762 

2,057 

2,705 

1932 

: 4,491 

1,506 ’ 

2,022 

2,469 


Population of the capital, Hobart, and suburbs (March 31, 1933), 58,750, 
o f Launceston and suburbs, 31,700. 

Eeligion. 

In 1921, belonging to the Church of England, 112,222 : Roman Catholics, 
83,106 ; Catholics (undefined), 2,359; Methodists, 27,171; Presbyterians, 
14,796 ; Baptists, 5,632; Congregationali8ts,'4,543. 


Education. 

Primaxy educatidn is free and secular, and compulsory between the aces 
of 7 and 14. Nine-tenths of the primary teaching is at State scho^s. 
Secondary education is about equally divided between the new State High 
Schools and the older endowed schools. The 6 State High Schools in 1931 
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had an average attendance of 1,464. There are 4 Technical Schools, and 
3 junior Technical Schools, with an average attendance of 1,134. 

The University of Tasmania, established 1890, had 195 students taking 
courses for degrees in 1931. University expenditure in 1931 (exclusive of 
capital expenditure) was about 19,839L In 1931, 228 effective students 
were attending Tutorial Glasses provided by the University at different 
centres for the Workers’ Educational Association. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, courts of petty sessions and general sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justices of 
the peace. The Supreme Court is both a court of first instance and a Court 
of Appeal in all jurisdiction, civil and criminal. The State is also divided 
into four districts with local civil courts presided over by Commissioners 
who are also police magistrates, and petty sessions have all the powers of 
two justices of the peace. Petty offences and a limited number of civil 
claims are dealt with in petty sessions and in general sessions by justices of 
the peace. During the year 1931, 6,180 persons were summarily con- 
victed, and 175 persons were committed for trial The total police force on 
June 30, 1932, was 261. There was 1 gaol, with 123 male and 2 female 
inmates, at the end of June, 1932. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Tasmania on June 30, 1982, was : 
Old Age, 8,401 ; Invalid, 2,688 ; War, 12,603.. 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from taxation (income, land, death duties 
and taxation of betting), and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. The 
customs and excise duties are in the hands of the Co nfim on wealth, which 
Government makes a special grant to Tasmania and contributes a fixed 
amount per annum towards interest on the State’s Public Debt. 



j 1930 31 

lf<;u-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 


& 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue . . . 

. . . ' 2,609,290 

i 2,385,495 

2,522,191 

2,507,553 

Expenditure , . 

. . . i 2,854,394 

2,657.109 

2,577,407 

2,558,285 


The public debt of Tasmania amounted, June 30, 1933, to 23,708,632Z., 
of which 24 per cent, has been spent on railways, 16 per cent, on hydro- 
electric works, and 23 per cent, on roads and bridges. 

State taxation amounted to 4l 10s. 2d. per head, of which income tax 
provides 21. 2s, Id. (including tax on lottery prizes formerly collected by the 
Commonwealth Government), land tax 8s, ; death duties 10s. 7d. Uand 

and income taxes and death duties are also collected by the Commonwealth, 
averaging IZ. 6s. 2d. per head, sales tax of UD. 7d. and customs and excise of 
31. 11s. 5d. in 1931-32 per head. 


Defence. 

For defence, see under Commonwealth of Amtralia. 
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Production and Industry. 

The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,600 
acres islands and lakes. Unalienated land, chiefly rugged mountain 
country, much of it mineral-bearing, amounts to about 10,500,000 acres. 
Of this unalienated land about 2,800,000 acres are leased. 

The net value in 1931-32 of agricultural and pastoral products was 
8,231,580^. , of manufactures, 2,808,383/. (output less raw material, fuel, etc.), 
and of mining products, 1932, 739,236/. 

Agricultural production and yield per acre : — 


j 1981-32 


1931-32 


Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 


Crop 

95,389 

l'2,69r) 

6,559.894 

1,597,911 

Yield per 
Acre 

26.2 

1*10 

1,873 

Wheat, bushels. 
Oats ,, 

Pease (blue),, . : 
Pease (grey),, . 1 

182,913 

356,847 

76,886 

176,245 

15*60 

19*38 

1 12*68 1 

1 11*29 i 

Potatoes, tons . 
Hay ,, 

Fruit, bushels . 
Hops, lbs. . 


Live-stock in 1932 : Horses, 30,689 ; cattle, 232,570 ; sheep, 2,013,556 ; 
pigs, 41,494. 

Wool production, 13:^ million pounds in 1931-32. 

Forests cover a considerable part of the island. The mills cut 36 million 
super, feet of timber in 1931-32. 

Chief mineral products for the year ended December, 1932 : — 


Mineral 


Copper . . tons 

Tin , . . tons 

Silver . fine oz. 

Lead . . . tons 

Osmiridiuna . oz. 


Quantity | 

Value 

... 

10,998 

399,762 

794 

109,767 

463,488 

37.304 

2,694 

32,637 

785 

! 9,075 


Mineral 


Coal . . . tons | 

Gold . flne oz. i 

Sliale . . tons 

All minerals . 


Quantity i Value 


£ 

m,8.53 I 86,733 

.\937 I 43,315 

1,097 i 1,074 

— I 730,236 


Manufactures , — The two important manufactures for export are metal 
extraction and fniit-preserving. The electrolytic-zinc works at Risdon near 
Hobart are using large quantities of ore imported from Broken Hill. The 
output in 1932 was 53,200 tons of zinc, valued at 948,396/., with 158 tons 
of cadmium and other by-products. Other manufactures that have an 
output beyond local requirements are wool, confectionery and cement. The 
carbide works at North-West Bay are able to supply the needs of all 
Australia. 

Commerce, Shipping, &c. 

Principal imports, 1931-32: Food, drink and tobacco, 2,054,165/.; 
apparel, textiles and manufacDured fibres, 1,238,277/. ; metals and metal 
manufactures, 892,531/. ; stones and minerals, 615,868/. Total imports, 
6,533,902/. Principal exports, 1931-32: Butter and cheese, 278,085/. ; fruit, 
fresh, 1,098,399/.; fruit, dried, preserved or pulped, 270,769/.; hops, 174,712/. ; 
jams and jellies, 300,988/. ; oats and chaff, 13,774/.'; peas, 84,358/. ; 
potatoes, 375,684/. ; wool, 516,596/. ; hides and skins, 178,791/. ; zinc 
bars and blocks, 873,850/. ; timber, 149,207/. ; woollen manufactures, 
779,567/. Total exports, 7,042,964/. 

Direct oversea imports and exports were 9 per cent, and 29 per cent, 
respectively of total imports and exports. 
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The, registered, : slipping , in 1932 ooasisted of 130 .sailing .vessels of 
4,074 tons, and 56 steamers of 6,390 tons. Total, 186 vessels, 10,464 tons. 

For shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, see under Oommonwealtk of 
Australia, 

Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in Savings Banks, including the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, 1932, was 184,619, and the amount on deposit 5,705,263/. 

Books of Eeference. 

Statistics of Tasmania. Annual. 

Pocket Year Book of Statistics. Annual. 

Annual Reports of Departments. 

Historical Records of Tasmania, 1812-1919. 

IVaZ/ftfr (J. B.), Early Tasmania. 2nd ed., 1914. 

British Association Tasmanian Handbook, 1914. 

(The above are published by the Government Printer, Hobart.) 

Qiblin (R. W.), The Early History of Tasmania. London, 1928. 

Roth (H. Ling), The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2ud ed. Halifax, 1914. 

TTaZe/i’s Tasmanian Almanac. Hobart and London. Annual. 

IFitham (C.), Western Tasmania. Hobart, 1924. 

See also under Australia. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
Goverainent. 

The Northern Territory, after forming part of New South Wales, was 
annexed in 1863 to South Australia, and in 1901 entered the Commonwealth 
as a corporate part of South Australia. The Commonwealth Constitution 
Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender to the Commonwealth of any 
territory by any State, and under this provision an agreement was entered 
into on December 7, 1907, for the transfer of the Northern Territory to the 
Commonwealth, and it formally passed under the control of the Common- 
wealth Government on January 1, 1911. 

On the 1st March, 1927, the Northern Territory was divided for 
administrative purposes into two Territories, North Australia and Central 
Australia, the dividing line between the two Territories being the 
twentieth parallel of south latitude. Each Territory was under a Govern- 
ment Resident, with headquarters at Darwin and Stuart respectively. This 
division was effected under the authority of the Northern Australia Act, 
1926, which also provided for the appointment of a North Australia Com- 
mission, the powers of which extended to matters relating to the develop- 
ment of North Australia, and also to the administration of Crown Lands 
throughout North Australia and Central Australia, The Northern Australia 
Act, 1926, was repealed as from June 12, 1931, by the Northern Territory 
(Administration) Act, 1931, and the whole of the Northern Territory was 
placed under the control of an administrator. 

The North Australia Commission was abolished and the administration 
of Crown Lands vested in a Land Board. 

A dmmistrat or {sit Darwin). — Lieut. -Col. R. H. Weddell^ V.D. 

De'puty Administrator (at Stuart). — V. G. Carrington. 

Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory is bounded by the 26th parallel of south 
latitude, and the 129th and 138th degrees of east longitude. Its area is 
523,620 square miles. The area alienated on June 30, 1932, amounted 
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to 746 square miles absolutely ; 292,921 square miles were held under leases 
■and licernces ; and the remainder, 229,958 square miles, "was unoccupied. 
The coast line is about 1,040 miles in length. The Territory possesses many 
fine rivers and several good harbours, the principal being Port Darwin. The 
greater part of the interior consists of a table -land rising gradually from the 
coast to a height of about 1,700 feet On this tableland there are large 
areas of excellent pasturage. The southern part of the territory is generally 
sandy with a small rainfall, but it can be watered by means of sub-artesian 
bores. The climate is tropical, but varies considerably over the whole 
Territory. The proximity of the sea in the north keeps it fairly equable in 
the coastal region, but further south the climate is of a continental type, 
showing a great variation between the hottest and coldest months. 

The population, excluding aborigines, has varied as follows ; — 


Year 

Europeans 

Others 


Totals 

1881 

667 

2,751 


3,418 

1901 

782 

3,112 

1,892 


3,894 

1911 (Census) 

1,418 


3,310 

1921 (Census) 

2,459 

1,408 


3,867 

1931 (30th June) 

3,416 

777 


4,193 

3,697 

1932 (30th June) 

2,050 

747 



Of the 1921 Census total 1,046 were females. Chinese in the Territory 
numbered 722. 

The estimated number of aborigines (including half-castes) on the 30th 
June, 1982, was 19,407. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows 


Year 

Revenue i 

Expenditure j 

Year 

Revenue | 

Expenditure 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 
1923-29 

1 ^ 

122.062 

142,902 

1 125,830 

£ 

431,512 

459,756 

454,259 

1929- 80 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

£ 

121.885 

1 108,777 , 

' 84,195 

£ 

482,562 

440,624 

422,875 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending June 30, 1932, were 
'Customs and Excise, 7,200/.; Railways, 23,548/.'; Lands revenue, 
23,056/. ; and Postal revenue, 9,097/. Land and Income Tax : Territorial, 
2,258/. ; Federal, 3,224/. The chief items of expenditure (excluding interest, 
loans, &c.) were Administrative Staff, 71,903/., and Railways, 45,733/.' 
The public debt (outstanding indebtedness in respect of securities taken 
over from South Australia on account of Northern Territory and Central 
Australia Railways plus Loan Moneys used for (a) redemption of such 
securities a.8 have matured and (6) for development) on June 30, 1931, was 
9,670,278/. 

Production and Industry. 

Thu soils of the Territory differ greatly, but most products suitable 
to the tropical and semi-tropical zones can be grown successfully. At 
present, however, agriculture is insignificant* In most parts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and provide food for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock on December Si, 1931, 
were; — Cattle, 749,745 ; horses, 83,442; goats, 19,011; pigs, 685 ; sheep, 
18,867 ; camels, 601 ; mules, 668 ; donkeys, 909, 

The Territory is rich in mineral resources, though these are very little 

‘ The Ogures in respect of Railways are for North Australia Rail-vrays only. 
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developed. The value of the minerals produced in the year ended June 30, 
1932, was as follows i— Gold bullion, 3,465/.; Tin ore, 2,322/.; Tantalite 
ore, 240/.; Mica, 5,547/. ; Wolfram, 1,369/. ; Copper, 137/. ; grand total, 
13,080/. 

Conuaerce. 

The oversea imports and exports are given as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports j 

Year 

Ini ports 

Exports 


£ 



£ 

& 

1926-27 

36,^14 

29,786 1 

1929-30 

SS^S^S 

58,471 

1927-2S 

80,387 

29,265 1 

1980-31 

19,251 

14,956 

1928-29 

32,069 

63,720 

1931-32 

1 ^884 

20,624 


Books of Eeference. 

Annual Reports by the Administrator. 

Meniorandum on the Northern Territory prepared under the direction of the Minister for 
External Affairs. July, 1909. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Melbourne, 

Bastdow (Herbert), The Australian Aboriginal. Adelaide, 1926. 

Masson (Elsie R.), An Untamed Territory; The Northern Territory of Australia. 
London, 1915. 

Price (A. Q.), The History and Probleais of the Northern Territory, Australia. 
Adelaide, 1930. 

Spencer (Baldwin), The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
1914. 

Terrp (M.), Through a Land of Promise. London, 1927. 

White (Rt Rev. G.), Thirty Years in Tropical Australia. London, 1918. 

See also under Australia. 


TERRITORIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
TERRITORY OF PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 

Papua is the south-eastern part of the island of New Guinea, with the 
islands of the d’Eutrecasteaux and Louisiade groups and all islands between 
8® and 12“ S. latitude, and 141® and 155® E. longitude. Area 90,540 
square miles, of which about 87,786 are on the mainland of New Guinea, 
and 2,754 on the islands above mentioned. On June 80, 1932, tho popula- 
tion was as follows European, 1,131; Papuans (estimated)^ 275,000. 
(For the part of New Guinea lately possessed by Germany and now^ 
administered by Australis^ see below.) 

To prevent that portion of the island of New Guinea not claimed by 
Holland from passing into the hands of a foreign power, the Government of 
Queensland annexed it in 1883. This step was. not sanctioned by the 
Imperial Government, but on November 6, 1884, a British Protectorate was 
proclaimed over the Southern jvortion of the Eastern half of New Guinea, 
and in 1887 Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria undertook to defray 
the cost of administration, and the territory was annexed to the Crown the 
following yean The Federal Government took over the control in 1901 ; 
the political transfer was completed by the Papua Act of the Federal 
Parliament in November, 1905, and on September 1, 1906, a proclamation 
was issued, by the Governor-General of Australia declaring that British New 
Guinea was to he known henceforth as the Territory of Papua. There is 
an executive council composed of 8 official members and 1 non-official member, 
and a l^pgislative council composed of the executive councillors and 5 non- 
official members, 4 being nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
appointed by the Governor- General of Australia, and the fifth being 
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nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua aa representing the 
interests of the Christian Missions of the Territory. 

Lieut.- Governor and Judge, — SirJ. H. P. Murray,, K.C.M.G. 

Government Secretary . — Herbert William Champion. 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Five mission- 
ary bodies are at work ; many hundreds of natives are being taught by these 
bodies. 190,047 acres of land have been leased, chiefly by planters, the 
principal cultures being coconuts (49,305 acres at December 31, 1932), rubber 
(8,796 acres), sisal hemp (150 acres). On December 31, 1932, there were 
59,761 acres of plantations, A preferential tariff is granted by the Common- 
wealth on certain raw material from Papua, and a bonus for 10 years on 
other products imported into Australia. Freehold alienation is prohibited, 
but leases may be obtained at low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sago 
is plentiful in the western portion of the Territory, and there are consider- 
able numbers of native-owned coconut trees. A regulation, which is strictly 
enforced, requires that each native shall plant coconut trees or other 
economic trees or plants if his land is suitable, or the natives may, in lieu 
of paying a tax in money, establish communal plantations under the 
direction of European instructors. 

The ports of entry are— Port Moresby, Samarai, Kulumadau, Woodlark 
Island and Daru. 

There are 8 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident magis- 
trate. There are also 20 assistant resident magistrates, and 9 patrol officers. 
There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds sittings wherever 
and whenever necessary. For native government some simple regulations 
have been passed. There were (1933) 1,103 village policemen ; armed 
constabulary, 260 (exclusive of Europeans who are officers of armed 
constabulary). 

Throughout the Territory there are numerous schools belonging to the 
various Christian missions ; the attendance of native children is compulsory 
if English is taught. There is a tax not exceeding IO 5 . per head on in- 
dentured native labourers, and not exceeding 20s. per head on other natives. 
After expenses of collection are paid the balance is devoted, first, to native 
education, and, secondly, to other purposes having for their object the direct 
benefit of the natives. The education is chiefly undertaken by the missions 
aided by grants from the taxation fund. 3,986^. was spent on education in 
1932-33. The expenses of thj plantation instructors to develop native agri- 
culture are borne by the Education Fund, 1,67U. being expended in 1932-33. 

A Government Anthropologist is supported from this fund with a view 
to assisting the Government to understand the native point of view. A 
Family Bonus is paid to native mothers of four or more children under 16 
years of age at the rate of 6s. for four and Is. for each child over the four, 
in 1932-33, 5,9751. was spent from the fund on medical work among the 
natives, besides 92Z. on native hospital buildings. 


Years 

ended 80 June 

Local 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Imports 

Exports 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 Tons 

1929 

145,147 

162,949 

161,874 

361,271 

337,365 

184,946 

1930 

149,266 

873,918 

324,776 

228,391 

1931 

134,918 

136,326 

240,074 

274,854 

220,899 

1932 

1 130,116 

1 127,043 

128,682 

221,843 

269,254 

333,304 

1933 

1 128,421 

218,016 

276,866 

398,461 
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Revenue is mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy is given by 
the Australian Government. The subsidy for 1932-33 has been reduced 
from 40,000L to 34,000Z. 

Gold, silver and osmiridium are the only minerals exported. There 
are 9 proclaimed mineral fields, seven of which are gold fields, and 2 
copper. Gold is obtained in the Louisiade Islands, on the mainland, and 
on Woodlark Island. A large area near Port Moresby with promising copper 
deposits has been proclaimed a mineral field, but it is not being worked 
owing to the low price of copper. A railway from the field to the coast 
was constructed and smelters erected. The whole field was abandoned in 
1927 owing to the low price of copper, but the machinery remains in the 
hope of a rise in the price of copper sufficient to justify a renewal of 
operations. Indications of petroleum have been found over an area of 
1,000 sq. miles. Prospecting Licences have been issued to a number 
of private companies. In 1931-32 the gold output was valued at 84,118L 
The trade is principally with Queensland and New South Wales. The chief 
imports are food-stuffs, tobacco, drapery and hardware ; exports 1931-32, 
copra (10,011 tons, 100,454L); gold (8,574 ozs., 34,338L1 ; rubber (806 
tons, 49,262L); desiccated coconut (228 tons, 59,826L). Number of horses 
(1931), 423 ; cattle, 6,432 ; mules, 123. 

A steamer trades between Sydney, Port Moresby and Samarai every 3 weeks, 
and small coastal vessels run at frequent intervals between the various inter- 
territorial ports. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 1932-83, British. 
328,52? tons ; foreign, 69,924 tons. There are wireless telegraph stetionstt 
Port Moresby and Samarai. 

There are branches of the Bank of New South Wales at Port Moresby 
and Samarai. The currency and its legal tender are the same as in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Books of Reference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

Government Handbook of the Territory of Papua. 

British New Guinea (Queensland) Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

Beaver N.), Unexplored New Guinea. London, lilip. 

Champion (Ivan F.), Across New Guinea from the Fly to the Sepik. London, 1932. 

Chinnei'y (K. W Pearson), The Opening of New Territories in Papua. (Geographical 
Journal, June, 1020.) 

Humphries (W. R.), Patrolling in Papua. London, 1923, 

Hurley (Capt, F,), Pearls and Savages. London, 1924. 

Landtman (G.), The Kiwai Papuans of British Now Guinea. London, 1927. 

Monckton (Capt. C. A. W.), Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
London, 1921. — La.st Day.s in New Guinea. London, 1922, 

Murray ( J. H. P.), Review of the Aiistralian Adniinistration in Papua from 1907 to 
1920, Port Moresby, 1920. 

Murray (Sir Hubert), Papua of To-day. London, 1925. 

RUey (kt. Baxter), Among Papuan Ileadhunter.s. London, 1925. 

Saville(W. J. V.). Tn Unknown New Guinea. London, 1928. 

Williams {F. E.) (Government Anthropologist), Orokaiva Magic. London, 1928. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand was first discovered in 1642 by Tasman, and the coast was 
explored by Captain Cook in 1769, and in subsequent years. It became a 
resort for whalers and traders, chiefly from Australia. In 1840 the native 
chiefs ceded the sovereignty to the British Crown and the islands became a 
British Colony. 

The aborigines, called Maoris, are a branch of the Polynesian race ; they 
were divided into about twenty clans, analogous to those of the Scottish 

r 
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Highlands. Between 1846 and 1848, and again between 1860 and 1870, 
about half of these clans were in revolt against British rule, but peace was 
permanently established in 1871. Tribal organization has now weakened 
and occasionally di8a])peared. In effect, the Maoris have largely blended 
with the general population. 

Goverament and Constitution. 

By Order in Council, the designation of the Colony of New Zealand was 
changed to the Dominion of New Zealand, on and from September 26, 1907. 
The present form of government was established by Statute 15 & 16 Viet., 
cap. 72, passed in 1862. The Colony was divided into six provinces and later 
into nine. By an Act of the Colonial Legislature, 39 Viet., No. xxi., passed in 
1876, the provinces and the provincial system of government were abolished, 
and the powers previously exorcised by superintendents and provincial oflBcers 
were exercised by the Governor (Governor-General from June, 1917) or by 
local boards. The legislative power is vested in the Governor-General and a 
‘General Assembly' consisting of two Chambers — a Legislative Council and 
a House of Representatives. The Governor-General has the power of assent- 
ing to or withholding consent from bills, or he may reserve them for His 
Majesty’s pleasure. He summous, prorogues, and dissolves the Parliament. 
He can send drafts of bills to either House for consideration, but in case of 
appropriations of public money must first recommend the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make provision accordingly before any appropriations can become 
law. He can return bills for amendment to either House. 

Definition was given the status of New Zealand (with other Dominions) 
by the (Imperial) Statute of Westminster of December, 1931, which had 
received the antecedent approval of the New Zealand Parliament in July, 
1931. 

The Legislative Council consists, at present, of twenty-one members, who 
are paid at the rate of 265L Zs. per annum. Members hold their seats lor 
seven years only, unless reappointed. 

The House of Representatives consists of eighty members, including 
four Maori.s, elected by the people for three years. (The life of the present 
Parliament has been extended to four years.) They are paid at the rate of 
364L 10«. per annum. Every man or woman registered as an elector is 
eligible as a member of the House of Representatives. For European repre- 
sentation every adult person (of either sex), other than aliens, if resident one 
year in the Dominion and three months in an electoral district, is required 
to be registered as an elector for such Electoral District. No person may 
be registered on more than one electoral roll. Every adult Maori resident in 
any of the four Maori electoral districts can vote, provided he (or she) be 
not registered on any European roll. Registration is not required in Native 
districts. Women’s sulfiage was instituted in 1893 ; women became eligible 
as members of the House of Representatives in 1919. 

GoverTwr- General and Commander -in- Chief. — His Excellency Rt. Hon. Lord 
Bledisloe^ G.C.M.G., K.B.E. (appointed December 1, 1929). Salary 5,000L, 
and 2,600L allowances. (For the year 1933-34 subject to a voluntary reduc- 
tion of 2, 250L) 

The (Coalition of United and Reform Parties) Cabinet (Assumed office 
September 22, 1931) was composed (September, 1983) as follows 

Prime Minister, AiU)me^''Qen€ral, Minister of Bailnxtys atui of External 
Affairs.— Jit. Hon, G. W. iWbes, P.C. 

Mirnisier of Finance, of Guatoms, of Transvort^ and of Stamp Dnties . — 
Rt. Horn J. G. CoaUs, P.O., M.C. 
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Minister of Lands and Commissioner of State Forests, — Hon. E. A. 
Eamom. 

Minister of Native A fairs and of Cook IslaTids . — Hon, Sir Apirana 
Ngata^ Kt. 

Minister of Healthy of Interuval Affairs and of Immigration. — Hon. J. A. 
Young. 

Minister of Education, ami of Industries and Commerce. — Hon. R. 
Masters, M.L.O. 

Minister of Defence, of Justice, and of Marine. — Hon. J. G. Cohle. 

Postmaster -General, Minister of 2'elegraphs, of Labour, and of Employ * 
ment. — Hon. A. Hamilton, 

Minister of Agriculture and Mines. — Hon, C. E. Macmillan, 

Minister of Public Works.— -lion, John BitoJicner. 

Each Minister has a salary of 895L Is. (with the exception of the Prime 
Minister, who has l,377h), with House Allowance of 180/. if no Government 
residence is provided. 

High Commissioner, — Hon. Sir (Christopher) James Parr, K.C.M.G. 
(appointed January 1, 1934), 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local government New Zealand is divided into counties, 
boroughs and town districts. The counties are subdivided into ridings. 

Area and Population. 

There are two principal islands, the North and South Islands, beside* 
Stewart Island, and small outlying islands, including (since 1901) the 
Cook and some other islands in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
miles long, and 180 miles across at the broadest part ; coast line 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia. Area, excluding 
annexed islands, 103,722 square miles. North Island, 44,281 square 
miles, South Island 58,092, Stewart Island 670 square miles, Chatham 
Islands 372 square miles, outlying islands 307 square miles. Acreage 
66,390.262 acres, exclusive of the Cook and other islands (179,200 acres), 
and up to March, 1933, 21,471,730 acres had been alienated, and 15,293,681 
acres reserved and set apart by the State for special purposes. The area 
of Native lands at March 31, 1933, was 4,544,664 acres. The estimated 
population June 30, 1933, was 1,637,363, inclusive of Maoris, 71,627, but 
exclusive of residents of Cook and other annexed Islands, 16,644, of the 
Tokelau Islands, 1,147, aud of Western Samoa (mandated territory), 48,411. 
Census population, exclusive of aborigines and dependencies : — 


Tears 

' Males 

Females 

1 Total 

1 Average increase per 
cent, per annum 

1881 

i 269 606 

220,328 

489,983 

5-6 

1891 

i 832,877 

298,781 

626,668 

1-6 

1901 ! 

406,992 

366,727 

772,719 

1*9 

1911 ' 

531,910 

476,558 

1,008,468 

2-6 

1921 

623,243 

696,670 

1,218,913 

2-3 

1926 

686,384 

668,085 

1,344,469 

2-1 


The census of New Zealand is quinquennial, but the census falling in 1931 and 
;)rocluimed for April 21, 1931, was postponed as an act of national economy caused by 
inanefal stiingency. 
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Area and population of each provincial district at the census of April 
20, 1926:— 


Provincial District 

Sq. Miles 

Population (excluding Maoris) 
at the Census of April 20, 1926 

Estimated 
April 1, 1983 
(excluding 
Maoris) 



Males 

Females 

Totals 

Totals 

Aackland .... 

25,400 

219,391 

205,140 

424,631 

470,848 

Taranaki .... 

8,760 

38,789 

31,881 

66,620 

73,300 

Hawke's Bay . 

4,260 

85,638 

82,524 

68,162 

71,000 

Wellington 

10,870 

140,076 

188,424 

278,600 

808,500 

Marlborough . . 

4,220 

9,671 

8,646 

18,817 

18,800 

Nelson .... 

10,870 

26,496 

24,181 

50,677 

54,000 

Westland .... 

4,880 

7,982 

7,147 

15,129 

16,400 

Canterbury . . , 

18,940 

105,727 

108,163 

218,890 

229,490 

Otago 

Otago Portion 

14,050 

73,706 

75,816 

149,522 

154,900 

Bonthland Portion 

11,170 

83,908 

81,213 

65,121 

69,100 

Total . . . 1 

103,410 

686,384 1 

658,085 1 

1,344,469 

1,465,833 


Population of the North Island, June 30, 1933, 992,141, including 
68,419 Maoris ; South Island (including Stewart Island and Chatham 
Islands), 545,222, including 3,108 Maoris. 

In 1926, 551,457 lived in the rural districts ; 785,040 in boroughs. The 
balance of 7,883 were on vessels, trains, etc., on Census night. 

The estimated populations of the chief cities and towns of New Zealand 
on April 1, 1933, were as follows : — Auckland, 219,800 ; Wellington, 
145,900; Christchurch, 130,100; Dunedin, 87,900; Wanganui, 27,650 ; 
Invercargill, 24,500 ; Palmerston North, 28,500; Napier, 19,450 ; Timaru, 
18,750; Hamilton, 18,300 ; New Plymouth, 18,760 ; Gisborne, 16,600 ; 
Hastings, 17,000 ; Nelson, 12,850. 

Movement of the Population. 


Tears | 

Total Live 

Illegitimate 

Births 1 

Births 

1928 

27,200 

1,383 

1929 i 

26,747 ! 

1,327 

1980 i 

26,797 1 

1,371 

1931 1 

26,622 I 

1,315 

1932 1 

24,884 ! 

1,262 


Excess of 


Deaths 

Marriages 

[Births over 

I Deaths 

11,811 

10,537 

1 15,389 

12,314 

10,967 

> 14,433 

12,199 

11,075 

1 14,598 

12,047 

9,817 

14,675 

11,683 

9,896 

13,201 


Birth-rate, 1932, 17 '09 per 1,000 : death-rate, 8*02 per 1,000 ; marriage 
rate, 6*80 ; infant mortality, 31*22 per 1,000 births. 


Immigration and Emigration. 


Years 

1 Immigrants I 

Emigrants 

Excess of Immigration 
over Emigration 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

36,478 

84,439 
, 32,559 

20,225 

1 17,879 

36,035 

31,643 

28,321 

21,634 

21,210 

443 

2,796 

4,238 
-1,409 ♦ 

- 3,331 ♦ 


♦ Decrease. 
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Eeligion. 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into seven dioceses, with a separate 
bishopric (Ao-tea-roa) for the Maoris. The Roman Catholic Church is under 
an Archbishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a coadjutor Archbishop 
and three bishops. 


Religious Denomination 

Number of 
Clergy, 
June, 1938 

Total places 
of worship. 
Census 1926 

Number of 
members or 
adherents. 
Census 1926 

Ihroportioii 
per cent. 

Church of England 

486 

1,268 

553.993 

41*21 

Presbyterian 

409 

1,132 

330,731 

24*60 

Roman Catholic .... 

344 

546 

173,364 

12*89 

Methodist 

‘291 

682 

121,212 

9*02 

Baptist 

09 

71 

21,955 

1*63 

Brethren 

13 

141 

12,924 

0*96 

Salvation Army .... 

109 

150 

12,241 

0*91 

Church of Christ .... 

40 

61 

7,984 

0*59 

Congregationalist .... 

30 

25 

7,282 

0*64 

Hebrew 

5 

4 

2,591 

0*19 

Other Bodies 

220 

218 

80,634 

2-28 

Object to state 

— 

— 

62,585 

4*66 

Unspecified 

— 

— 

6,978 

0*52 

Total 

2.016 

4,2S3 

1,344,469 

100*00 


Education. 

The University of New Zealand consists of the Otago University at 
Dunedin, with 63 professors and lecturers ; the Canterbury University 
College at Christchurch, with 37 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 38 professors and lecturers; and the Victoria 
University College at Wellington, with 25 professors and lecturers ; students 
on registers of the four constituent colleges (1932), 4,912. The University 
colleges are all endowed with lands. The Canterbury Agricultural College 
and the Massey Agricultural College (at Palmerston North) are recognised 
schools of agriculture. 

At the end of 1932 there were 44 secondary or combined schools, with 
699 (excluding part-time) teachers and 15,421 pupils. There are also 80 
District High Schools with 4,345 scholars in the secondary division, one 
Intermediate School with 141 pupils and 21 Technical High and Technical 
Day Schools with 7,106 pupils. Of private .secondary and endowed schools 
there Avere 54 registered, with 4,053 pupils. Ten secondary schools for 
Maoris had 346 pupils. 

For primary schools there is an Education Department (which also exer- 
cises certain functions in regard to both university and secondary schools). 
There are 9 Local Education Boards. At the end of 1932 there were 2,628 
public primary schools, 6,292 teachers, 209,734 scholars on the rolls; 
average attendance (1932), 196,306. Education is compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. The instruction given at the public schools is secular 
only, and for the ordinary standard course entirely free. 

There are 6 schools of mines in addition to the Otago University School 
of Mines; 1 normal school; 16 child welfare institutions; a school for 
the deaf (at Sumner); an institute for the blind (at Auckland) ; a special 
school for mentally backward boys at Otekaike, Otago ; and a similar 
school for girls at Richmond, Nelson. There were also, at the end of 1932, 
809 registered primary private schools, with 26,410 pupils. 
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There were 136 native village aohoola, with 827 teachers and 7,313 scholars, 
including 1,006 Europeans. Total net expenditure by the State on Native 
schools in 1932-33 was 73,330L Total expenditure out of public funds in 
1982-33 upon education of all kinds 2, 813, 7 87 L 

Justice and Crime. 

There are (September, 1933) eight supreme court judges, and thirty 
stipendiary magistrates. There are numerous magistrates’ courts and 
justices of the peace. 

In 1982 there were 42,366 summary convictions, and 1,710 sentences 
in supreme courts, including 1,126 cases sent up from lower courts for 
sentence. At the end of 1932 the gaols and Borstal institutions contained 
1,522 prisoners undergoing sentence. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

The Dominion is divided into districts, with elective boards for the 
administration of the public hospitals and charitable relief. The Goverument 
subsidises contributions by local authorities, according to a sliding scale, 
ranging from 14s. in the pound to 26s. in the pound, and averaging through- 
out the Dominion 20s. in the pound. Tlie apportionments are made according 
to the value of rateable property within the district. Subsidies on bequests 
and voluntary contributions were discontinued in 1932. The total ex- 
penditure on Charitable Aid during the year ended March 31, 1932, was 
860,320Z, , and on hospital maintenance, 1,046,792^. During 1932 the 
benevolent and orphan asylums accommodated 12,870 inmates; and 4,077 
children were wholly or partly maintained by the State in various institutions 
in 1938. 

An Act, passed in 1898 and amended on several occasions since, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
fulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 407. 19s. a year, 
reducible by IZ. for every IZ. by which income exceeds 39Z. The joint 
annual income of a married couple in receipt of pensions must not 
exceed 121Z. (including pensions). Pensions are also granted to widows, 
to miners incapacitated as a result of miners’ phthisis, to veterans of the 
Maori war, to dependents of those who died in the influenza epidemic ot 
1918, and to certain classes of blind persons. In addition are those pensions 
granted in respect of the recent war and of the Boer war. 

There is a system of family allowances at the rate of 2s. per week for each 
child after the second, in cases where income excluding family allowance is 
under 8Z. 5s. per week, plus 2s. per week for each child over two. 


Class of Pension 

Number in force, 
July, 1933 

Anuual 

Value 

Average 

Pension 



£ 

£ 

014 Age 

Widows’ 

85,778 

1,337,352 

37 

4,648 

305,864 

to 

Military (Maori War) . 

96 

4,704 

49 

War 

21,141 

1,202,570 

57 

Miners’ 

743 

56,620 


Epidemic (i.c. Influenza epidemic, 1918) 

91 

8,427 

88 

Blind 

402 

18,748 

87 

Family Allowances .... 

11,178 

142,007 

13 


Finance. 

The following table of revenue relates to the Consolidated Fund and is 
ezelusive of sales of land and of receipts pail into various other accouuta 
and funds : — 
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Year ended 
March 31 

Custoins 
and Excise* 

Stamps, ex- 
cluding Post 
and Telog. 

' Intereftt • 

Land Tax 

j Income 
Tax 

Total* 

(including 

others) 


a 

! £ 

i £ i 

£ 

£ 


1929 

8,565,736 

8,575,720 

i 4,514,572 j 

1,140,824 

8,310,877 

28,699,676 

1980 

9,517,859 

3,405,292 

1 4,418,510 1 

1,606.911 

3,533,764 

25,849,861 

1931 

8,181.070 

! 3,387,335 | 

i 2,914,874 1 

1,145,617 

4,003,606 

23,068,931 

22,719,733 

1982 

6,545,427 1 

! 2,799,204 I 

2 868,1.38 

542,128 

4,447,814 

1933 

6,785,641 1 

1 2,999,278 | 

2,641,710 1 

498,916 1 

8,556,775 

22,568,521* 


1 Exclurtiiig tyre-tax and motor -spirit tax — for main highways purposes. 

• The total shown for IntcroKt covers interest on the Public Debt Redemption Fund 
and on other public moneys, together with interest on railway capital liability (since 
1925-2G) and on post and telegraph capital liabiliry (since 1928-29). From the years 
stated, railway and post and telegrajih revenue and expenditure havo been removed from 
the operations of the consolidated Fund, these two undertaliings, however, paying 
interest on their capital liability From 1931-32 projltn of the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment are included in the Consolidated Fund. Railway revenue in 1932-33 was 6,034,4031. 
and post and telegraph revenut', 3 293,932L 

• Excludes unemployment taxation. • Includes 2, 500,000^. from reserves. 

Budget estimate for 1933-34: Revenue, 22,306,000Z. ; Expenditure, 
24,4OO,O0OZ. 

The following expenditure table of the Consolidated Fund is exclusive 
of sums paid to the Public Works Fund : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Ptiblic 

Debt 

Charges 

Pensions 

Education 

Health and Constabulary 
^ Hospitals j and Defence 

Total 

(including 

others) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1929 

10,110,741 

2,823,446 

I 3,204,529 

! 1,216,746 

; 1,878,061 

24,176,928 

19.80 : 

10,699,946 

1 2,926,726 

i 8,359,889 

' 1,286,746 

1 1,345,284 

25,200,882 

1931 

10,905.348 

i 3,025,206 

I 3,355,470 

; 1,218,977 

i 1,153,808 

24,867,288 

19.82 

10,456,776 

1 3,239,538 

I 3,010,794 

1 1,106,0^3 

1 1,023,367 

24,860,652 

1933 

I 9,807.126 

1 3,139.22.5 

, 2,672.165 

I 948.496 

1 996,909 

22,628,879 


The total expenditure out of the Public Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1933, was 121,924,758Z., including charges and expenses for raising loans. 

The average taxation per head of the population in 1 932-33 was 12Z. 17#. 9(i, 
(includes unemployment taxation, 4,099,662Z. or 2Z. IS.s’. 8d. per capita 
in 1932-33. Unemployment taxation receipts are not paid into the Con- 
solidated Fund). 

The gross public debt at March 31, 1933, was : 282,622,958Z. ; of 
which indebtedness on account oflhewarof 1914-19 represented 66,743,041/. 
Most of the rest of the debt represents reproductive expenditure or investments. 

Defence. 

The New Zealand military forces are under a general ofheer commanding, 
who has at his disposal a general headquarters divided into the general staff 
and administrative services and departments. He is responsible to the 
Ministry of Defence. New Zealand i.s organised into 3 military commands, 
the Northern, Central, and Southern, each command being under an officer 
commanding. 

The Air Force consists of 20 machines. The personnel is 125, including 
65 permanent officers and men. 

The system of compulsory Territorial and Cadet training is now in 
abeyance. It has been replaced by a voluntary Territorial system upon a 
lesser scale. Strength of Territorial Force at June 30, 1938, 955 officers 
and 6,138 other ranKs. 

Civil Aviation , — There are 26 aerodromes, over 300 licensed pilots and 65 

aircraft. 
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The Naval Defence Act, 1913, provided for the establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a prescribed period not more than twelve years. 
In time of war the Naval Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
poses) is at the disposal of the British Government. The Naval force consists of 
the cruisers Dunedin and Diomede^ lent free of charge (other than main- 
tenance) by the Imperial Government, and the sloop.s Lahurnum 2 Ln^ Veronica. 
In addition there are the harbour training ship Philomel (ex-cruisor of 2,500 
tons), the oil-tank vessel Nuctda, the trawler Wakakura and the tug Toia, 
The establishment of a New Zealand Royal Naval Reserve is also provided for 
under the Act. Expenditure on naval defence in 1932-33 amounted to 
362,094i^., not including interest on loan-moneys. In addition 100,000?. was 
paid as the sixth of eight annual instalments towards the cost of the 
Singapore Naval Base. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aoriculture, 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand is suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. About 12,500,000 acres are still under forest. The total area under 
cultivation (including 16.919,622 acres in sown grasses and 94,169 in fallow) 
in 1983 was 19,033,625 acres. The area of Crown lands (other than reserves) 
leased under various tenures at March 31, 1933, was 17,847,871 acres, and 
1,956,624 acres were available for future disposal. 

The largest freehold estates are held in the South Island. The extent of 
occupied holdings of or over one acre in 1932 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows : — 


Sizes of Holdings 
(Acres) 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

: Sizes of Holdings 

j (Acres) 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

1 h under 10 

10 ,, ,, 50 

50 ,, „ 100 

100 ,, „ 200 
200,, ,, 820 
820 ,, ,, 640 

640 ,, „ 1,000 

1,000,, ,,5,000 

11.133 

14,193 

11,475 

15,277 

9,893 

10,2.53 

4,168 

! 6,031 1 

50,714 
358,070 
830,009 
2,142,579 ^ 
2,352,583 ; 
4,637,01.3 1 
8,824,048 1 
11,728,929 ‘ 

5,000& under 10,000 

1 10,000 ,, ,, 20,000 
: 20,000,, ,, 60,000 
; 50,000 acres and over 

545 

294 

1.52 

54 1 

3,693,843 

4,113,160 

4,7.36,760 

4,762,451 

I Total . . . 

82,963 1 

42.728,749 


In 1930 (latest figures) there were 138,121 persons (119,321 males and 
18,800 females) engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

The acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows 
(area and yield for threshing only, not including that grown for chaff, hay, 
ensilage, &c. ) : — 



Wheat I 

Oats 

Barley 

Crop 

Tears 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

1929 

1980 

1081 

1932 

1938 

955,312 
235,942 
249,014 
268,756 1 
302,531 

8,833 

7,240 

7,579 

6,583 

11,054 

84*60 

30*68 

80*44 

24*49 

86*54 

73,101 

67,722 

87,152 

68,690 

116,266 

8,065 
3,002 
8,377 ^ 
2,818 i 
6,132 

41-93 

44*33 

88*74 

41*03 

44-16 

19,500 
18,229 
28,952 
18,245 ! 

16,886 i 

781 

755 

888 

537 

561 

40-06 

41*42 

84*97 

89*45 

84 84 


Live-stock in 1933: 276,897 horses, 4,192,023 cattle, 27,766,966 
sheep, and 591,682 pigs. Estimated production of wool for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1933, 288,400,000 lbs. Exports (June years) ; 
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1928-29, 256, 900, 000 lbs. ; 1929-30, 212,000,000 lbs. ; 1930-31, 250,700,000 
lbs ; 1931-32, 254,900,000 lbs. ; 1932-33, 310,000,000 lbs. 

II. Manufactures. 

Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) : — 


Tears 

Number of 
manufactories 
and works 

Persons engaged 

Value of Land, 
Buildings, &c. 

Value of Products 

1926-27 

5,078 

78,613 

£ 

57,657,117 

£ 

81,372,173 

1927-28 

5,156 

78,620 

59,637,297 

86 119,039 

1928-29 

5,126 

80,618 

62,2(10.079 

91,565,480 

1929-30 

5,168 

82,861 

66.357,931 

91.915,524 

1930-31 

5,194 

77,i^l4 

66,818,150 

79,21.5,416 

1931-32 

4,969 

68,697 

65,907,018 

67,813.394 


The following is a statement of the value of the products (including 
repairs) of the principal industries for the year ended March, 1932, 


Manufactoiies, Wt>rkR, Ac. 

Value of 
products 

Manufactories, Works, Ac. 

Value of 
Products 

Total value of production in 

£ 

Concrete block and fibrous 

£ 

i;t31-S2 

07.813,804 

plaster making 

Tinned-ware and sheet metal 

172,894 




Frineipal Indutlries, 


works .... 
Iron and brass foundries, 

597,074 

^eat freezing and preserving 

10,974,062 

761,121 

boiiermaking, Ac. 

206,446 

Slnni and bacon curing . 

Engineering .... 

1,161,974 

Hatter, cheese, and condensed 


i'rinting ami bookbinding 

3.772,823 

milk factories 

1S,4S1,6K2 

Agricultural tiia(‘hinerv 

280,751 

Grain mills .... 

2,710,073 

Coach biiildiiu?, motor and 

Biscuit and confectionery 

cycle eitgineering. 

2,016 683 

faetf'ries .... 

1,327,013 

Tanning 

876,404 

Frnit preserving <fe jam making 

.30.'). 808 

Fellmongering and wool- 

Breweries and tualthouses 

1,047 363 

scouring .... 

419,217 

208,950 

Aerated water factories . 

2.')6,KS‘» 

Snip and boat-building yards 

Soap and candle works . 

444,270 

Sail^, tents and oilskins . 

98,231 

JSausage-casingR works . 

150,126 

Kiirniture and cabinet-making 

726,795 

Bolling- down, glue, <fe manure 

i 

Mattress making 

180,963 

208.410 

works 

1 242,566 

CbeniiCHl work.-. 

Cooperages .... 

j 358,053 

Cneinical ferrilizer works 

1,0<)0.830 

Sawmills, sash and door fac- 

Woollen mills .... 

802 105 

tories 

i 2.071,462 

Root and shoe factories . 

1,010,560 

Woodware and turnery . 

' 2.‘-’6,200 

Hosiery’ facbwies . 

347,423 

Gasworks. 

1,47\277 

Clothing fact, ones 

2,153.467 

Electricity snpplv works 

4,. 362 467 

Rope and twine works . 

121,732 

Lime and cement works. 

601.849 



Brick, tile and pottery works 

2.'}.3,356 

1 



III. Mines and Minerals. 

Exports of principal minerals and cou.'sumptinn of coal : — 



1931 

1932 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold . . . , . oz. 

Silver 

Pig iron tons 

Coal / 

\ Consnmed(locally produced),, 

140,970 

551,441 

48,884 

1 2,109,422 

£ 

681,032 

84,436 

83,893 

2,074,868 

200,648 

620,647 

8.5,866 , 
1,806,166 1 

£ 

1,092,288 

40,737 

1 56 321 

! 1,806,156 


p 9 
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Commerce. 

In 1932 the imports duty-free amounted to 10,976,289^. ; subject to duty, 
12,068,817^. ; total 23,045, 106/J. 


Years 

Total Imports ‘ 

Exports of Domestic 
Produce 

Exports of other 
Produce i 

Total Exports 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1928 

44,844,102 

64,669,865 

910,016 

55,570,381 

1929 

48,734,472 

54,176,013 i 

754,050 

54,930,068 

1930 

42,662,827 

44,209,406 

731, lU j 

44,940,517 

34,950,698 

1931 

24,756,803 

84,319,244 

631,554 1 

1932 

22,989,796 

34,976,887 1 

633,532 

35,609,919 


1 Excluding specie. 

Visible exports amounted in 1932-33 (June year) to 38,445, 654L, in- 
cluding specie (or 87,470 657/., exclusive of specie) and imports to 
22,336,476/., inclusive of specie (or 22,190,928/., exclusive of specie). 

The principal imports and exports iu 1932 are given as follows: — 


Articles of Import 

Value 

Articles of Export 

Value 

Fruits— fresh and dried . 

£ 

611,703 

Produce of the Dominion;— 

£» 

Sugar 

580,130 

Wool 

6,742,821 

Tea 

378,683 

Agricultural produce . 

1,043.277 

Alcoholic beverages . 

386,693 

Frozen meat . 

8,436,306 

Tobacco .... 

578,339 

Kauri gum 

62,137 

Iron and steel . 

1,765,781 

Tallow .... 

462,081 

Electrical machinery and 

Butter .... 

10,639,053 

apparatus 

959,264 

Cheese .... 

4,951,268 

Other machinery 

796,862 

Milk (preserved) . 

209,121 

Motor-cars & parts thereof 

1,294,152 

Casein .... 

59,029 

Other metals and metal 

Preserved meats . 

96,123 

manufactures , 

811,727 

Sausage-casintrs 

266,27-3 

Cotton piece-goods . 

1,872,019 

Hides, and calf skins . 
Sheep skins and pelts . 

809,806 

Woollen piece-goods 

425,176 

694.217 

Other piece-goods . . 

813,045 

Rabbit skins . 

70,016 

Other textiles . 

2,421.249 

Phormium (fibre and tow) 

47,312 

Earthenware 

277,864 

Coal 

50,321 

Wood, timber, and manu- 


Timber . . . . i 

253,883 

factures thereof 

168,696 

Gold .... 

1,092,288 

Petroleum oil, crude and 
refined .... 
Leather and manufactures 

1,845,687 

British and foreign produce 

633,532 

thereof . . 

898,435 



Total, including others 


Total, including articles 


not specified 

23,046,106 

not specified 

36,965,780 


Value of exports and imyiorts for recent years (exclusive of specie) : — 



1930 

1831 

1932 


£900 

£000 

£000 

Sxports : 




Sterling. 

N.Z. currency 

43,158 

44,941 

81,852 

34,951 

32,873 

85,010 

Itn‘port$ : 

As recorded . 

42,663 

24,757 

22,990 

{Sterling 

42,481 

24,157 

22,406 

N.2. currency 

Ibtctu oj Exports 

44,340 

26,498 

24,646 

Sterling 

677 * 

7,695 

9,967 

N.Z. currency 

601 

8,453 

10,904 


* New^Zoaland Currency. 
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Exports of certain trade products : — 


Years 

Wool 

Frozen Meat 

aaiiri 

Gum 

Butter 

Cheese 


Lbs. 

Owts. 

Tons 

Gwts. 

Owts. 

1028 

226,804,744 

3,793 828 

4,304 

1,440,570 

1,667,272 

1929 

234,935,078 

3,338,202 

4.937 

1,653.807 

1,779.093 

1030 

197,230,614 

4,030,639 

3,818 

1,884,237 

1,812,081 

1931. 

211,718,868 

4,138,800 

3,058 1 

1,088.560 

1,688,847 

1932 

288,179,062 

4,645,480 

2.008 i 

2. 18'). 545 

1.790.431 


The total value of gold exported to December 31, 1932, was 96,128,414Z, 
The following table shows the trade with different countries : — 


Countries 


Imports 1 from 



Bxportjs to 


1029 1 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1929 

1980 1 

1031 

1982 

United 

£ 1 

£ 

ii 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kingdom 

23,738,947; 

21,132,142 

12,604,893 

11,788.419 

40,957,043 

36, ni 5.3031 

30 940,654 

82,449,281 

Australia 

3,031,625! 

3,674,073 

2,685,808. 

2,921,681 

2,838,410 

1,562,281 1 

1,169,055 

1,444,860 

Fiji . . 
India and 

180,492 

217,826 

108,050 

114,601 

135,652 

110,033 

1 89,245 

88,698 

Ceylon 

1,649,121 

1,321,119 

1,002,4671 

695,541 

893,476 

416,944 

64,278 

66,876 

Canada 

United 

4,774,493 

3,804,909 

l,2l7,9o7 

908,378 

3,353, 976i 

2,539,215 

256,690 

244,160 

States 

9,073,268 

i 7,891,861 

3,698.714 

3,073,544 

3,653,427: 

2,116.752 

020,981 

040,015 

Prance 

419,512 

885,015 

222,349 

206,678 

1, 768.399; 

519,727 

419.0)6 

508,060 

Germany . 

627.038 

786,6'<3 

408,195 

381,782 

1,220,652 

401,084 

309,847 

289,917 

Japan . . 
Others . . 

613,235 

650,586 

208,307 

425.883 

428,577( 

164,741 

267,890 

286,799 

4,089,646 

3,812,200 

2,505,288 

2,438,754 

1,329,55*: 

1,105,612 

716,213 

700,860 

Totals 

48,707,977 

43,025,914 

24,812.958 

28,045,106 

'55,579,068 

44.940.692 

35,158,0281 

36,066,780 


1 From countries whence the goods were derived, not necessarily the actual country 
of origin. 


According to the British Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 
into and exports from the United Kingdom, from and to New Zealand, in 
recent years were as follows ; — 


j 1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

.. 

Imports Into U.K. : — 



rhous. £ 

Thotis. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Butter 



11,277 

10,786 

10,774 

10,857 

Cheese 



8,300 

7,822 

4,948 

6,436 

Apples 



627 

632 

633 

776 

Beef, frozen ...... 



298 

687 

695 

799 

Mutton, frozen 



10,026 

10,932 

0,636 

9,288 

Sheep skins 



410 

593 

627 

478 

Rabbit skins 



285 

9.5 

47 

31 

Tallow , . .... 



667 

610 

327 

831 

Hemp . . 



188 

91 

9 

11 

Wool 



13,035 

10,051 

8,247 

7,305 

Totals for all Imports .... 



47,727 

44,899 

37,775 

37,019 

Exports (British produce) from U.K.;— 







Spirits 



625 

535 

318 

301 

Tobacco 



700 

.507 

248 

242 

Apparel (including hats and boots) . 



2,498 

2,194 ' 

1,267 1 

1,070 

Cotton manufactures .... 



1,861 

1.548 

1,064 

1,842 

Machinery 



1,167 

1,146 

679 

412 

Irou and Steel manufactures 



2,709 

2,165 

1,260 

986 

Paper . ' 



,585 

595 

432 

422 

Motor Cars and Cycles 



1,375 

1.056 

728 

885 

Woollen Manufactures. , , 



1,005 

847 

463 

545 

Total Exports of all British produce 



21, .398 

17,867 

11,106 

10,358 

Exports of foreien and Colonial produce 



793 

762 

535 

288 
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Total imports into U.K., 1933, 37,183,160Z. ; exports from U.K., 
9,645, 048^. 

Shipping and Communications. 

At the end ol 1932 the registered vessels were 58 sailing vessels of 5,380 
tons (net), 225 steamers of 103,185 tons, 236 motor vessms of 8,800 tons ; 
total 519 vessels of 117,365 tons (net). 

Shipping inwards and outwards for five years (excluding coastwise 
shipping) : — 



Vessels Inwards 

Vessels Outwards 

Tears 

With Cargoes 

Total, including i 
in Ballast | 

With Cargoes 

Total incinding 
in Ballast 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1928 

548 

1,987,099 

601 

2,180,883 

428 

1,660,085 

606 

2,210,208 

1929 

549 

2,070,359 

642 

2,343,338 

435 

1,713,523 

630 

2,301,227 

1930 ! 

519 

2,004,766 

600 

2,297,142 

417 

1,756,849 

599 

2,813,992 

1931 

497 

1.887,627 

564 

2,155,920 

405 

1,659,789 

559 

2,155,713 

1932 

497 

1,929,168 

574 

2,347,656 

441 

1,830,481 

583 

2,352,913 


Of vessels entered inward (1932), 476 of 1,841,887 tons were British 
and 98 of 505,769 tons were foreign ; of vessels cleared outwards (1932), 474 
of 1,842,171 tons were British, and 109 of 510,742 tons were foreign. 

Railways. 

On March 31, 1933, there were 1,533 miles of Government railways in the 
North Island, and 1,782 in the South Island, besides 168 miles of private 
lines — 3,483 miles in all. Operating revenue from Government railways, 
1932-33, 5,339,075^., operating expenditure, 4,833,754/. ; net operating 
revenue, 506,321/. The capital cost of construction of all Government 
lines, open and unopen, to March 31, 1933, 59,228,894/. In 1932-33 the ton- 
nage of goods carried was 5,490,686, and the passengers numbered 18,366,654. 

All the chief towns are provided with tramway systems. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Postal statistics, 1932: — Letters and letter-cards, 246,395,130; post- 
cards, 6,827,012 ; books, etc., 147,208,467 ; newspapers, 33,410,372 ; parcels, 
2,774,416 ; money orders issued, 648,951 ; paid, 592,843. 

Receipts of Post and Telegraph Department for year ended March 31, 
1983, 3,293,932/. ; working expenses, 2,688,119/., including interest on 
capital liability, 546,000/. The officials numbered 8,498 (exclusive ol 
1,753 country postmasters, etc., who are not clas.sed as officers of the depart- 
ment) on March 81, 1933. 

The telegraph system is Governmental. On March 31, 1933, there wert 
12,415 miles of line and 64,221 of wire. Number of telegrams despatched 
during the year, 13,137,766. The telephone (Governmental) is ver\ 
generally used. The telegraph and telephone revenue for the year 1932-33 
was 1,900,277/. 

Money and Credit. 

The bronze, silver and gold coins in use in New Zealand are identicai 
with those in England and are purchased from the Royal Mint in England. 
The Finance Act, 1932-33 (No. 2) authorised arrangements to be made with 
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the Royal Mint for the minting of a distinctive N.Z. coinage, in all other 
respects the same as Englisli standards. Several denominations of the new 
coinage have been forwarded to New Zealand and will be placed in circulation. 

There are six banks of issue doing business, two of these being wholly 
New Zealand institutions and the New Zealand Reserve Bank. The paid-up 
capital'of the six hanks amounts lo 30,256,463^. and their reserved profits to 
22,118,724Z. The total average liabilities for 1932, in respect of New Zealand 
transactions, were 60,649,208Z., and the average assets 69,016,209Z. The 
average amount on deposit was 52,851,736Z. The value of the notes in 
circulation averaged 5,958, 268Z. for the year. Gold has almost entirely 
disappeared from circulation. 

There are the post-ollice savings-bank and 5 trustee savings banks. The 
former had, March 31, 1933, 873 branches ; the latter have not more than 
one or two branches each ; number of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks 
at March 31, 1933, 797,097 ; amount deposited during year, 16,933, 176Z. ; 
withdrawn, 19,635,928Z. ; amount on deposit at end of year, 42,028,621Z. 
At 31st March, 1938, 10,470,538Z. was on deposit in trustee savings banks to 
the credit of 212,673 depositors. 

Attached to New Zealand are the following islands : 

Auckland Islands, 50® 32' S., 166® 13' E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Island, 
Area of largest about 200 square miles. Uninhabited. 

Chatham Islands, 43® 30' to 44® 30' S., 175® 40' to 177® 15' W., 536 miles 
E. of New Zealand. Area 372 square miles ; population (April, 1926) 662 (268 
Europeans and 294 Maoris and Morioris). 

The Cook and other South Faciflo Islands were annexed to New Zealand 
in June, 1901. They lie between 8® and 23® S. lat.,15G® and 170® W. long. The 
names of the islands with their populations (1926) are as follows 
Cook Islands — Population Population 


Rarotonga . 

3,936 

Palmerston I. . 

97 

Marigaia 

1,249 

Penrhyn (Tongareva) 

396 

Atiu .... 

933 

Mauihiki 

416 

Aitutaki 

1,431 

Rakahanga 

327 

Mauke (Parry I.) . 

511 

Danger (Pnkapuka) . 

526 

Mitiaro 

238 

Suwarrow 

. — 

Manuae and Te Au-o-tii 
Nassau 

23 

Total 

. 10,082 


Total area of the Cook and other islands about 180 square miles. 

Rarotonga is 20 miles in circumference; Atiu, 20 miles; Aitutaki, 21 
miles. Laws for the Cook Islands have been made since 1890 by a genei*al 
Legislature, and are administered by an Executive Council, of which the 
Arikis, or native chiefs, are members. At Rarotonga there is a (New Zealand) 
Resident Commissioner, whose approval is required for all enactments. The 
customs tariff ol New Zealand is enforced. In 1915 an Act was passed by the 
New Zealand Parliaineut consolidating the laws relating to the Islands, and 
providing for the appointment of a member of the Executive Council of New 
Zealand as Minister of the Cook Islands. The Minister is charged with the 
administration of the Islands. The Act provides for the constitution of Island 
Councils, lower and higher Courts of Justice, and native land court, as well 
as for the establishment of public schools, &c. In 1932-33 the numbers of 
births, marriages, and deaths were respectively 383, 80, and 161. Educa- 
tion : there are 18 Government or suhsiiihed mission schools in the group, 
with 2,330 pupils. Revenue, financial year 1932-33, 41,308/. (including 
grants from N.Z, to extent uf 13,850/.); expenditure, 40,986/. The trade 
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for 1982 waa: — Imports, 63,586/., including 48,263/. from New Zealand, 
6,464/. from United Kingdom, and 4,403/. from United States ; exports 
78,409/., including 69,980/. to New Zealand, 4,669/. to United States of 
America, and 5,373/. to France. Chief exports 1932 Bananas, 20,357/. ; 
oranges, 26,319/.; tomatoes, 11,807/.; copra, 12,340/. Wireless stations are 
maintained at Rarotonga, Aitntaki, Atiu, Mangaia, and Mauke. 

Niue Island was annexed with the Cook and other islands in Jnne, 1901. 
Until December, 1932, it was administered by the Minister for the Cook 
Islands, but then passed to the Minister of External Alfairs. Distance from 
Auckland, New Zealand, 1,340 miles; from Rarotonga, 690 miles. Area, 
100 square miles ; circumference, 40 mile.s ; height above sea-level, 200 ft. 
Population estimated April 1, 1933, at 3,836. There is a Resident Com- 
missioner, and laws, etc., are same as for Cook Islands. Revenue, 1932- 
33, 18,198/. ; expenditure, 10,863/. Exports, 1932, 13,987/., chiefly 
bananas, copra, hats and baskets. Imports, 1932, 14,7.50/. There are two 
Government schools and 10 mission schools, total scholars numbering 779. 
A wireless station at Alofi, the port of the island, maintains radio 
communication through Apia, Western Samoa. 

Kermadec Islands, 29“ 15' to 31® 20'S, lat., 177° 55' to 178® 55' W. long., 
600 miles N.N.E, of New Zealand. Area 13 square miles. Uninhabited. 
The largest of the group is Raoul or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; 
Macaulay Island is 3 miles in circuit. 

Ross Dependency. — Tlie coasts of the Ro.ss Sea, with the adjacent islands 
and tenitoriea, between 160° east longitude and 150° west longitude, and 
south of the 60th degree of latitude, were i)roclaimed a Briti.sli Settlement 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of New Zealand 
by Order-in-Council of July 30, 1923. 

Union Islands (Tokelau). — These Islands, formerly part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony, were transferred to the juri.«^diction of New 
Zealand, February 11, 1926, and are administered by the Administrator 
(rf Western Samoa. They lie between 8® and 10° S. lat., and 171° and 
173° W. long, (population 1933, 1,147), and comprise five clusters of islets, 
the princijpal of which are Fakaofo, Nukunono, and Atafu ; area of group, 4 
square miles. 

Small uninhabited outlying islands within the boundaries of New Zealand 
are: Campbell Island, the Three Kings Islands, the Antipodes Islands, the 
Bounty Islands, and the Snares Islands. 
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FIJI. 

Constitution and Government 

The Fiji Islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643 and visited by 
Captain Cook in 1769. The sovereignty w'as ceded to Great Britain on 
October 10, 1874. 

Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the JVestern Pacific.— Sir 
Murchison K.C.M.G., C.B.E. (appointed, 1929). Salary 3,000?. as 

Governor of Fiji, and 1,200?. a.s High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

The Constitution is regulated by Letters Patent of February 9, 1929. 
The Executive Council consists of the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney-General, the Colonial Treasurer, the Secretary for Indian Affairs, 
the Secretary for Native Affairs, and two unofficial members nominated by 
the Governor. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Governor and not more than 
thirteen nominated members, six European elected members, three native 
members and three Indian elected members. 

Tlie natives retain a large share of self-government. Their system of 
village and district councils has been recognised and improved, and supple- 
mented by a triennial meeting of the high chiefs and representatives from 
each province, presided over by the Governor. There is a Native Regula- 
tion Board, constituted under the 'Native Affairs Ordinance, 1876,* which 
has power to make regulations with regard to the marriage and divorce of 
natives, succession to property, the juris^iiction and powers of native 
courts and magistrates in matters of civil and criminal procedure, and also 
in regard to other matters having reference to the good government and 
well-being of the native population. All such regulations have to receive the 
sanction of the Legislative Council. 

There is a constabulary force consisting of Fijians and Indians, with 
European officers, and a Defence Force (Europeans, half-castes, and Fijians). 
Strength of constabulary force in 1932, 204. 

Area and Popnlation. 

Fiji comprises a group of about 260 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
between 16* and 22" south latitude and 177" east and 178" west longitude. 
The largest is Yiti Levu, area 4,063 square miles ; next is Yanua Levu, area 
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2,130 square miles. The island of Rotuma, between 12“ and 15“ of south 
latitude, and 176“ and 180“ east longitude was added to the colony in 1880. 
Total area, including Rotuma, 7,083 square miles. 

At December 31, 1932, the population of the Colony, including Rotuma, 
was estimated at 189,398; Europeans, 4,863 (2,511 males, 2,352 iemales) ; 
Fijians, 94,976 (48,708 males, 46,268 females); Indians, 78,975 (46,707 
males, 32,268 females); Chinese, 1,460 (1,333 males, 127 females); half- 
castes, 3,648 (1,817 males, 1,731 females) ; others, 5,576 (3,343 males, 
2,233 females). 

Among Europeans the birth-rate in 1932 was 16*04 per 1,000, and deaths 
6*79 ; among Fijians, birth-rate, 34 32, death-rate, 17*88 ; among Indians, 
birth-rate, 38*44, death-rate, 8*40; others, birth-rate, 86 04, death-rate, 
20*27 ; marriages, 9*46 per 1000. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti Levu ; the European 
population (census of April 24, 1921), 1,443, suburbs, 298, total, 1,741. 

Eeligion and Instruction. 

Attending at Methodist churches in 1932, 85,539 ; Roman Catholic 
Mission, 14,546 ; Lay missionaries, 3. The Methodist Church of Fiji comprises 
European missionaries, 16 ; European mission sisters, 18 ; European members, 
95; Fijian ministers, 128; Catechists, 326 ; Local preachers, 3,463; Class 
leaders, 6,108; Fijian members, 28,208; with 1,027 churches and other 
preaching places ; Attendants at public worship, 84,624. Inelian members, 
205; Churches and other preaching places, 16; Attendants at public 
worship, 630. The Catholic Mission has 31 European priests, 1 Indian 
priest, 15 European teaching brothers, 77 European sisters, 86 churches and 
chapels, 3 native training institutions, 247 Catechists, 26 native brothers, 
and 80 native sisters. 

In 1932 there were two Government Grammar schools for European 
children at Suva, one for boys and one for girls, with a total roll number 
of 382. In Levuka there is a Government school for both boys and girls, 
at which 97 were on the roll in 1932: and one other at Rarawai wdth 
a roll number of 24. Besides these the Roman Catholic Mission has three 
schools for Europeans. The Queen Victoria School (a Government school), and 
six Provincial S'-hools (supported by Government), are boarding schools for 
Fijian hoys There were 576 pupils in 1932. There are :-even Government 
Indian schools with a roll number in 1932 of 631. The Government gave 
assistance in 1932 to 157 sclionls, with au attendance of 11,972 pupils. The 
Government Teachers’ Training School had a roll of 27 (Fij’ans and Indians) 
teachers in training in 1932. Expenditure on education in 1932 was 45,058^. 


Finance. 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year j 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1927 

& 

\ 686,674 

709,534 

£ 

534,939 

1930 

£ 

638,764 

£ 

645,293 

1928 

567.846 

1931 

565,893 

605.973 

1929 

f 677,944 

t * 

642,124 

1932 

547,460 

528,604 


The principal sources of revenue in 1932 were: — Customs, 262,779Z., 
wharf and shipping dues, 19,127Z. ; native taxes, 13,398^, ; licences, excise, 
Ac., 87,383?. ; fees of court, Ac., 70,364?. ; post oflfice, 27,826?. The expen- 
diture on public works extraordinary was 3,944?. The public debt on 
December 31, 1932, was 1,091,604?. 
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Production, Industry and Commerce. 

The total forest area amounts to 2,366,000 acres, producing both hard 
woods and soft woods. There are 8 mills with an estimated production of 
350,000 cubic feet. 

There are 6 sugar mills, 1 tea factory, 9 rice mills, 3 butter 
factories, 28 copra dryers, 2 rubber mills, 1 oil mill, 1 biscuit factory, 10 
butcheries, and 2 cotton ginneries. In 1931-32 there were under cultivation 
by European, Fijian and Indian settlers: — Bananas, 3,347 acres; coconuts, 
130,772 acres; sugar-cane, 530,737 acres; rice, 10,150 acres; pineapples, 
183 acres; cotton, 633 acres. In 1929-30 there were approximately 6,743 
horses, asses and mules, 58,109 cattle, 360 sheep, 8,415 goats and 5,991 pigs. 



1 

Imports 

1 

1 Exports 

Year 

From British 

From other 

1 

Total j 

To British 

To other 

Total 


Possessions 

Countries 

Possessions 

Countries 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1929 

1,288,138 

180,471 

1,468,609 

1,311,146 

464,852 

1,775,998 

1930 

1,077,226 

141,958 

1,219,184 

904,311 

1,167,396 

317,130 

1,484,626 

1931 

796,635' 

107,676 

857,984 

139,121 

997,106 

1932 

761,598 

95,748 

857,346 

1,626,396 

72,568 

1,698,964 


1 Does not include Imports by parcel post amounting to 25,203;, 


The principal imports during 1932 were: bags and sacks, 43,474Z. ’ 
coal, 17,257^. ; drugs, 14,551Z. ; drapery, 126,764/. ; fancy goods and 
toilet requisites, 14,225/. ; flour, sharps and pollard, 53,240/. ; hardware, 
53,412/. ; machinery, 31,437/. ; manures, 23,121/. ; oils, 49,646/. ; spirits 
(potable), 16,453/. ; tea, 16,431/. ; tobacco, cigarettes and cigars, 24,968/. 

Principal exports: sugar, raw, 131,302 tons, 1,289,239/.; copra, 15,076 
tons, 170,240/. ; bananas, 346,968 bunches, 67,237/. ; molasses, 9,448 tons, 
9,448/. ; trocas shell, 266 tons, 12,125/. ; becbe-de-mer, 2,074 cwt,, 
8,801/.; biscuits, 133,266 lbs., 3,135/.; butter, 2,421 cwts., 11,292/.; 
cotton, 101,997 lbs., 5,100/. ; canned pines, 621,036 lbs., 8,095/. ; gum, 
3,074 cwts,, 3,103/. ; soap, plain, 3,141 cwts., 4,332/. 

Imports from Australia were 317,046/. ; the United Kingdom, 260,748/. ; 
New Zealand, 100,255/.; the United States, 25,937/.; Canada, 25,675/.; 
India, 33,944/ ; Ja])an, 29,814/. ; Dutch East Indies, 22,633/. ; Hong Kong, 
8,074h ; Germany, 7,735/. 

Exports to United Kingdom, 847,053/. ; An.stralia, 60,078/. ; Canada, 
530,365/. ; New Zealand, 165,270/. ; Samoa, 9,470/; Hong Kong, 8,765/.; 
France, 6,995/. ; Italy, 16,262/. ; United States, 38,819/. 

Shipping and Communications. 

During 1932 the number of merchant vessels entered at the ports 
of entry was 143 steamers of 700,602 tons, and 10 sailing vessels of 594 
tons. Total tonnage entered and cleared in 1932, 1,405,541 (British, 
883,801). 

There is a private small-gauge railway of 120 miles from Tavua to 
Sigatoka. 

There is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 64 
miles, of which 11^ miles are by submarine cable. Wireless telegraph 
stations have been erected at Suva, Labasa, Waiyevo (Taveiini), Savusavu 
and Lautoka. There is direct cable communication with Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, and direct wireless communication with Australia. 
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The Government Savings Bank had, at the end of 1932, 11,898 depositors, 
whose deposits amounted to 173,708L The headquarters are at the General 
Post Office, Suva, and there are twenty branches throughout the Colony, 

The Bank of New South Wales has three branches and the Bank of New 
Zealand has two in the Colony. The currency in circulation consists of 
Government notes and English coins of pre-war fineness. The currency notes 
in circulation on December 31, 1932, amounted to 467,150L The gold 
reserve in the note guarantee fund amounted to 85,881?., and the securities 
forming the investment portion of the fund to 471,302/. 

Money, weights, and measures are the same as in the United Kingdom. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

TONGA. 

(Friendly Islands.) 

• The Tonga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutral 
region in accordance with the Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886. By the 
Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left under the Protectorate 
of Great Britain, A Protectorate was proclaimed on May 18, 1900, and a 
British Agent appointed. British and foreign nationals charged with any 
offence against the laws of Tonga, not including crimes punishable by death 
or by imprisonment exceeding two years, are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Tongan courts. In other respects they are subject to the juris- 
diction of the Court of the High Commissioner. 

Queen. — Salote, succeeded on the death of her father, George II, on April 
12, 1918. 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, composed of seven 
nobles elected by their peers, seven elected representatives of the people, 
and the Ministers of the Crown, numbering seven, or twenty-two members 
including the Speaker. The elections are held triennially. 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga- 
tabu, Haapai (which are low-lying groups of coral formation), and Vavau 
{which is high and mountainous), together with the outlying islands of 
Niuatobutabu, 'Difahi, and Niuafoou, and lies between 15^ and 23® 30' south, 
and 178® and 177® west, its western boundary being the eastern boundary 
of Fiji. The main group was discovered by Tasman in 1643. The 
climate is mild and healthy, malaria being unknown. The tern- 
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perature during seven months of the year, from May to November, 
rarely exceeds 84® F. in the shade, and seldom, even in the hottest part 
of summer, exceeds 90® F. Total area, approximately 385 square miles ; 
capital, Nukualofa; population, at the census taken in 1932, 23,381, 
Tongana, 412 Europeans, 397 half-castes, 264 Pacific islanders and others. The 
natives are Christian, there being about 16,560 adherents of the Wesleyan 
Free Church of Tonga, 7,584 of the Free Churches, 1,088 of other 
Protestant Churches, and 3,149 Roman Catholics. The native Tongans 
enjoy free education, free medical attendance and dental treatment. At 
the end of 1932 there were 69 Government and 42 denominational 
primary schools, with an average daily attendance throughout the 
year of 5,480 pupils. At Tonga College there wore 9 teachers, 3 
Europeans, and 6 Tongans, and the number of pupils averages 200, 
The revenue amounted in 1931-32 to 57,224Z., and the expenditure to 
63,986^. Native produce consists almost entirely of copra ; the export 
in 1932 amounted to 8,323 tons, valued at 83,228Z,, most of which 
was shipped to the U.K. and Continental })orts. Total imports, 1932, 
86,006Z. ; total exports, 96, 163Z. The imports include drapery, flour, 
kerosene, benzene, biscuits, fish, hardware, timber, sugar, meats ; and the 
exports copra. The trade is with Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji, Europe and the United States of America. Steamer communication 
with the outside world consists of one vessel of the Union Company's 
Fleet which maintains a four-weekly service with Now Zealand, in addition 
to which cargo vessels visit the group for shipments of copra. During 1932, 
29 vessels entered and cleared: total tonnage 124,908, of which 76,184 tons 
were British. There is a wireless station at Nukualofa which keeps up 
telegraphic corumunication through Samoa or Fiji, and sub-stations at 
Vavau, Haapai, Nuiafoou and Nuiatoputabu, which communicate only with 
Nukualofa. There is a telephone system in Nukualofa. 

Since 1906 British coin lias been legal tender. There is a Government 
note issue. The weights and measures are the same as in Great Britain. 
Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

High Commissioner and Cormil-Oe/fural for the Western Pacific . — 
Sir A. G. M. Fletcher. K.C.M.G., C.B.E. 

Agent and Oons 2 d. — J. S. Neill. 


The High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, assisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance with an Order in Council of 1893, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Act® 
of 1872 and 1875, and to settle disputes between British subjects living in 
these islands. The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific not within the limits of Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civilised Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small groups in Melanesia. 

In the sections devoted to New South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting islands described elsewhere) give.s the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Buoie Island, 24“ 40' S. lat., 124® 48' W. long. 

Piteaim Island, 25® 6' S., 130® 6' W. ; area 2 sq. m. ; pop. in 1914, 140 
(35 adult males, 89 adult females, 66 children). The afiairs of the island 
are conducted by a Council of 7 members, with a- President, who acts 
also as Chief Magistrate, and a Vice-President, who is also Government 
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Secretary, subject to the control of the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. In religion the islanders (descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty) are ‘ Seventh Day Adventists.’ The products of the island are 
sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, melons, pumpkins, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, which is prepared in limited quantities 
with antiquated appliances. Excellent coflfee also grows. The island is 
well stocked with goats and poultry. 

Phoenix Group, between 2® 30' and 4° 30' S. lat., and ITl" and 174° 30' 
W. long. Eight islands: Mary, Enderbury, Phoenix, Birney, Gardner, 
McKean, Hull, Sydney ; area of group, 16 sq. m., pop. 59. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The islands in this group were pro- 
claimed as Protectorates in 1892 and annexed (at the request of the native 
Governments) as Gilbert and Ellico Islands Colony, on November 10, 1915. 
The Colony includes several groups of islands, all of which, save Ocean 
Island, are coral atolls. (1) The Ellice Islands, between 5° 30' and 
11° 20' S. lat., and 176° and 180° E. long, (population at census, April 
1931, 4,074). The principal islands are Funafuti, Nukufotau, Vaitupu, 
Nui (or Netherland), Niutao (or Lynx or Speiden), Nanumaga (or Hudson), 
Nanumea (or St. Augustine), Nukulaelae (or Mitchell); Nura kita ; area 
of group, 14 sq. m. (2) Fanning Island, 3° 50' N., 159° W., area 15 
sq. m. ; Washington Island, 4° 40' N., 160° 20' W., area 6 sq. m., 
population of the two islands, census, April, 1031, 467, including 34 
Europeans ; and Ocean Island (population June 30, 1933, 2,218, including 
126 Europeans and 376 Asiatics). The last-named Island is the Colony 
headquarters. It is situated 0® 52' S., and 169® 35' E., is six miles in 
circumference, and was annexed by Great Britain in 1901. The island 
is exceedingly rich in high-grade phosphate, w’hich is worked by the British 
Phosphate Commission, who purchased the rights of the Pacific Phosphate 
Company in 1921, A wireless station on the island maintains telegraphic 
communication via Fiji and Australia. (3) Christmas Island, situated roughly 
2® N. lat., and 157® W. long., discovered by Cook in 1777, annexed by Great 
Britain in 1888, and included in the Colony in November, 1919, is the 
largest atoll in the Pacific, being over 100 miles in circumference. It is 
leased to the Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Ltd., fora term of 87 years 
from January 1, 1914. Population 1927, European, 5, natives, 18. The 
Gilbert Islands, on the equator (population at census, April, 1931, 26,528, 
including 94 Europeans). The principal islands are Butaritari, Makin, 
Tarawa, Ahaiang, Marakei, Maiana, Abemama, Knria, Aranuka, Nonouti, 
Tabiteuea, Bern, Nukunau, Onotoa, Tamana, and Arorae. Area, 166 sq. m. 
The Gilbertese are classed as Micronesians, and speak a language having 
Polynesian and Melanesian afiBnities. The Ellice Islands are Polynesians, 
speaking a Samoan dialect. The Administration maintains two native 
hoys’ schools—- the King George V. School at Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, with 
90 pupils, and a school at Vaitupu, Ellice Islands, with 60 pupils. A 
school for native boys on Ocean Island has been maintained since 1920 out 
of Banaban phosphate royalties, and there is a school on Ocean Island for 
European children. Village schools for native boys and girls throughout 
the Gilbert and Ellice Groups are kept up by the London Missionary Society 
and the Society of the Sacred Heart. Revenue of the Colony for the year 
ended June 30, 1932, 49,11H., of w'hich the principal items were : Customs, 
19,286L ; native taxes, 5,249L ; licences, &c., 10,549L ; fees of court, &c., 
4,244^. ; royalty on phosphates, 3,043/. ; interest on investments, 4,837/. ; 
post office and telegraphs, 668/. ; miscellaneous, 773/. ; Imperial grant, 
i6 /. The expenditure for the same period amounted to 53,947/. Principal 
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crops : pandanus fruit and coconuts. The trade in 1931-32 amounted to 
114,5112. for imports (machinery, 12,3132.; provisions, 36,6922.), and 
269,1202. for exports (phosphate, 142,206 tons, 191,9702. ; copra, 6,715 
tons, 67,1502.). The Colony is administered by the High Commissioner 
through a Resident Commissioner, whose headquarters are at Ocean Island. 

Resident Commissioner — (Y acan t. ) 

British Solomon Islands are comprised in the approximate area enclosed 
by 5° to 12° 30^ S., and 165° 30' to 169° 45' E. The Group includes the 
islands of Guadalcanar, Malaita, Santa Isabel, San Cristoval, New Georgia, 
Choiseul, Shortland, Mono (or Treasury), Vella Lavella, Ronongo, Gizo, 
Rendova, Russell, Florida, Rennell, and numerous small islands (the Lord 
Howe Group or Ontong Java, the Santa Cruz Islands, Tucopia and Mitre 
Islands, and the Duff, or Wilson Group, are also included in the Solomon 
Islands Protectorate). The total area of land and sea included in the 
B.S.I. Protectorate boundaries is approximately 375,000 square nautical 
miles. Population (census 1931), Europeans, 497; Aliens, 193; native 
population, 93,415. They are under British Protection. Education is 
entirely in the hands of missions. Revenue, for the year ended March 31, 
1933, 58,5412.; expenditure, 53,4232. Coconuts, rubber, sweet potatoes, 
pine-apples, bananas are grown. The value of imports in 1932-33 was 
168,2612. ; and of exports, 189,1882. (mainly copra, 22,256 tons, 153,4262. ; 
trocas shell, 400 tons, 19,0362. ; ivory nuts, 644 tons, 4,5912. ; timber logs, 
1,201,134 super, ft., 5,9032.). Vessels entered, 1932-33, 74,854 tons 
(62,299 British); cleared, 74,842 tons (British 62,287 tons). A paper 
currency was issued in 1917-18. Little gold is in circulation, and only 
4,6002. Protectorate paper money. The chief medium of exchange is 
money orders. There is a Resident Commissioner, whose headquarters are 
at Tulagi, a small island off the south coast of Florida. A nominated 
Advisory Council assists in the administration. (For part of the Solomon 
Islands lately owned by Germany and now administered by Australia, see 
section on late German New Guinea below.) 

Resident Commissioner. — F. N. Ashley. 

Starbuck Island, 5° 30' S. lat., 155° W. long. ; area 1 sq. m., uninhabited. 
Malden Island, 4° S. lat., 155° W. long. ; area 35 sq. m., contains a con- 
siderable de{)03it of guano. Jarvis Island, on the equator, 159° W., area 

sq. m., pop. 30. Palmyra, 6° N., 162° 30' W., area sq.m. Baker 
Islands, on the equator. 

These islands are mostly of coral formation ; most of them grow 
coconut trees, and some of them aro valuable for their guano. 

The New Hebrides Group lies roughly 600 miles west of Fiji and 
250 miles N.E. of New Caledonia. Estimated area 5,700 square miles. 
The group is under joint administration of English and French officials, 
as provided for by Anglo-French Convention of February 1906, ratified 
October 1906, and a Protocol signed at London on August 6, 1914, and 
ratified on March 18, 1922. The interests of British, French, and natives, 
respectively, are guaranteed ; the conditions of land-holding in the Islands 
fixed ; and the regulation of the recruitment of native labour provided for. 
Within the Islands Great Britain is represented by a High Commissioner, 
who delegates his powers to a Resident Commissioner stationed in the 
group. 

The larger islands of the group are Espiritu Santo, Malekula, Epi, 
Ambry m, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, Tanna and Aneityhm. There 
are three active volcanoes, on Tanna, Ambrym and Lopevi, resi)cctively. 
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Earthquake shocks are of common occurrence. The native population of the 
group is about 60,000. On Malekula, Santo and Pentecost cannibalism is 
still practised . White population 1932 : British 214, French 789. Foreigners, 
including Asiatics, who have opted for British regime 56, and for French 
regime 1,934, With the latter are included 40 Javanese, 600 Chinese, and 
5,396 Tonkinese coolies under indenture to the French. There are numerous 
Presbyterian and Catholic mission native schools ; one French Government 
school and two Catholic mission schools for whites. Public revenue ; 
Condominium service, 1932 : 10,021/. ; public expenditnre : British service, 
8,968/. ; Condominium service, 1932, 19,802/. 

Bananas, sugarcane, oranges and all tropical fruits grow well. Kauri pine 
is found on Aneityiim, but is no longer worked. There are several British 
and French trading companies operating in the group. Settlers and specu- 
lating companies have acquired large areas of land within the islands, the 
ownership of which is generally disputed, and which in consequence remains 
undeveloped pending adjudication by the mixed tribunal. Imports, Con- 
dominium, 1932 : value in French currency, 10,116,807 francs; value in 
British currency, 81,587/. Exports, Condominium : value in French cur- 
rency, 9,746,524 francs; value in British currency, 78,601/. The trade is 
mostly with Australia, New Caledonia and France. Principal imports are; 
Provisions and foodstuffs, clothing, metal-work and furniture ; exports : 
Copra (7,032 tons in 1932, value 36,306/.); coffee (213 tons, 6,671/.); 
cocoa (1,728 tons, 27,967/.); cotton, (189 tons, 3,277/.). Import of arms, 
ammunition, wines and spirits is prohibited except under special permit. 
There is frequent communication between New Caledonia and Australia, a 
six»weekly mail service being maintained by the Bums, Philip Line and a 
five- weekly service by Messageries Maritimes, while a two-monthly service 
is also maintained by the last-named company with France and the New 
Hebrides via Tahiti and Panama. The shipping entered and cleared from 
the Port of Vila during 1932 was: Entered: — British, 19,673 tons (16 
vessels); French, 94,375 tons (36 vessels); other, 18,080 tons (8 vessels). 
Cleared: — British, 19,025 tons (14 vessels) ; French, 91,515 tons (34 vessels) ; 
other, 13,080 tons (8 vessels), 

British High Commissioner, — Sir A. G. M. Fletcher, C.M.G. 

French High Commissioner, — Monsieur Siadous, 

British Resident Commissioner. — G. A. Joy. 

French Resident Commissioner. — Monsieur Sauiot. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES IN THE PACIFIC i NEW 
GUINEA, WESTERN SAMOA. AND NAURU ISLAND. 

The former German possessions in the Western Pacific included: Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land, Bismarck Archipelago, the German Solomon Islands, 
Nauru, the Caroline Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Marianne or 
Ladrone Islands (excepting the Island of Guam). The islands north of the 
Equator, namely, the Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone (Marianne) 
Islands, are now administered by Japan as mandatory. Those south of the 
Equator, namely, the Bismarck Archipelago, those of the Solomon Islands 
formerly owned by Germany, and (late) German New Guinea (Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land), are assigned to Australia, German Samoa to New Zealand, 
and Nauru, a small islet just south of the Equator, to the British Empire. 

THE MANDATED TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 

The Territory has an area of 93,000 square miles, extending from the 
Equator as far as 8® south latitude, and from 141® east longitude as far as 
160® east longitude. An Australian force occupied these Possessions on 
September 12, 1914. The mandate from the League of Nations (see p. xxvii, 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1929) is dated December 17, 1920, and 
on May 9, 1921, the Australian Government established its civil adminis- 
tration in the Territory. The laws of the Commonwealth, subject to local 
modifications as neces.sary, may be applied to the mandated territories. 
The military training of the natives, except for local police purposes, is 
prohibited, and no naval or military base or any fortifications may be 
established. 

The non-indigenous population at June 30, 1933 (Census), was 5,215, 
of which the British numbered 2,692, Chinese 1,353, Dutch 251, German 
379, Japanese 44, and United States of America 143. The approximate 
number of persons engaged in agiicultural pursuits was 342, and in mining 
pursuits 1,000. The enumerated native population was 401,129. The esti- 
mated native population of those areas of the Tenitory which have not yet 
been brought under Government control is 266,000. 

Inter-island trade is carried on by small steamships and motor-schooners. 
There is a three-weekly service from Australia to Rabaul, and a monthly 
service from Yokohama, Hong Kong and Manila. 

The total area under cultivation iu the Mandated Territory at June 30, 1933, 
was 88, 694 heotares. The greater part of this area was planted with coconuts, 
86,716 hectares. Coffee, cocoa and kapok are also grown. Tropical fruits 
grow very abundantly. The staple articles of food of the natives are yams, 
taro, sago, and bananas. There is very little land used for pasture. The laud 
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is rich in mineral wealth, but no minerals, except gold in the Morobe District, 
are worked on account of the difficulty of transporting mining machinery. 
Native labour is used to work the plantations, and the natives are recruited 
either from the adjacent villages or from other parts of the Territory. There 
are some 16,999 native labourers so recruited for plantation purposes. The 
total indentured labour in the territory on June 30, 1933, was 28,242. 

Administrator of th^ Territory of New Oziinea. — Brigadier-General Thomas 
Ori^ths, C.M.G., C.B. E., D.S.O. (appointed July 11, 1932). 

The seat of Administration is at Rabaul, New Britain (non-indigenous 
population, 1,856, including 761 Asiatics). 

1. North Eastern New Guinea. This territory, the northern section ol 
south-east New Guinea, lies between 2‘’ 35' and 8° south latitude, and 
141® and 148° east longitude. The area, including Manam, Karkar, Long, 
Bagabag, Schouten, Kairiru (D’Urville), and some smaller islands, is 69,700 
square miles. The native population in 1931 for areas explored was, counted, 
209,967. It was declared a German Protectorate in 1884, and was under 
the control and development of the New Guinea Company from 1886 
to 1899. The principal station on the mainland is at Salamaua. The 
coast-line is very little broken, and there are few good harbours. There art 
high ranges running parallel with the coast plain, which is from 20 to IOC 
miles wide and broken with ^teep spurs in some places extending to tlu 
actual coast-liue. 'the ranges in the interior have been little explored, and 
some of their summits are known to exceed 12,000 feet. The principal riven 
are the Sepik, which is navigable for over 260 miles, the Ramu or Ottilien, 
and the Markham. The climate is hot and the rainfall large. There art 
three missionary societies at work ; these missions are also planters and 
traders. 

The chief towns are : In the Morobe District (non-indigenous population, 
1,189) Salamaua, Wau and Lae; in the Madang District (non-indigenoiu 
population, 393) Madang. 

2. Bismarck Archipelago. — In November, 1884, a German Protec 
torate was declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacein 
groups of islands, and in May, 1885, they were renamed the Bismarck Archi 
pelago. The Archipelago lies between 140® 30' and 156® east longitude, am 
the Equator and 8® south latitude. The chief islands are New Britain, arei 
14,600 square miles ; New Ireland, area 2,800 square miles ; Lavongai (lati 
New Hanover), 460 square miles ; Duke of York Islands, area 22 square miles 
the Admiralty Islands (principal i.sland, Manus), area 663 square miles. Tin 
other groups included in this Archipelago are Mussau Islands, Gardne: 
Islands, Nuguria, Nissan Island, the Vitu Islands, Umboi Islands, Hermi 
Islands, Ninigo Group, Kaniet and Sae Islands. In these various group: 
there are up^vards of 100 small islands, having a total area of 1,115 squar( 
miles. The native y>opulation of the Archipelago in 1933 of areas patrollei 
was 191,172. 

New Britain, the largest island of this group, is a long island o 
crescent shape lying ea.st and west. It has a mean breadth of 60 mile: 
and a length of 300 miles. The island is practically undeveloped except fo 
67,000 acres under cultivation chiefly on the Gazelle Peninsula in th( 
north, four plantations on tho northern coast, and six plantations on thi 
southern coast, west of Henry Reid Bay. A Government station, namei 
Gasmata (non-indigenous population 16), has been established about midway 
along the southern coast. Talasea (non-indigenous population 34) i 
situated on the north coast. The interior of the island is little known 
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The native population of areas patrolled in 1933 was 92,125. A 
mountain chain traverses the entire length of the island, and in the centre 
consists of several irregular ranges. There are several active volcanoes. The 
highest known peak is the Father, about 7,500 feet high, which is an active 
volcano. The island has very fine harbours. 'I'he only one visited regularly 
by oversea shipping is Simpson Harbour, in Blanche Bay. The principal 
settlement is around the shores of this bay. The chief product is copra, 
but cocoa and coffee are now being extensively planted. There are lour 
missionary societies at work. The chief town is Rabaul (non-indi- 
genous population, 1,856), which is the seat of the Government. The 
old capital was at Kokopo (non-indigenous population, 350), which is 
situated 14 miles south-east of Rabaul. At Rabaul there is an anchorage for 
all ships and a fine wharf has been built. Rabaul is well laid out and has a 
fine public garden. New Britain and the adjacent islands, including Duke of 
York Island, have an area of 14,600 square miles. 

New Ireland (non-indigenous population, 592), the second in size and im- 
portance of the Bismarck Archipelago, is situated north of New Britain, from 
which it is separated by St. George’s Channel. The chief town is Kavieng 
(non-indigenous population, 200), at the north-west extremity of the island. 
The only other town is Namatanai (non-indigenous population, about 30), on 
the south-east coast. The island has a long nmgo of mountains running 
through it. It is of older formation than New Britain, and does not show 
any signs of recent volcanic activity. The princi}>a) harbour is Nusa, on the 
north coast of which Kavieng, the seat of the local administration, is situated. ' 
The interior of the island, with the exception of the extreme southern end, 
is fairly well known. The native population in 1933 was 42,272, including 
adjacent islands. The soil is fertile and the climate similar to that of New 
Britain. The chief industry is coconut growing, the area under cultivation 
in New Ireland on June 30, 1933, was 24.915 ha. acres, 24,681 being 
planted with coconuts. There ate numerous plantati< ns around the coast 
near Kavieng. New Ireland and adjacent islands, including Lavotigai, Tabar, 
Litui, Tanga, Feni, Mussau and Emirau Groups have an area of 3,800 square 
miles. 

The Admiralty Islands are the most important of the small groups. The 
chief island is Manus, sometimes called Great Admiralty Island. The chief 
town is Lorengau (population, incluiling district, 89) on the north-east coast. 
The native population of the group in 1933 was 15,578. Coconuts are the 
chief article of cultivation, and there are valuable pearl and other shell 
fisheries. There were 8,340 ha. acres planted with coconuts on June 30, 1933. 

3. Solomon Islands.— The portion of the Solomon Islands within the area 
of the territory of New Guinea consists of the islands of Bougainville, Buka, 
and adjacent islands, including Nuguria, Nissan, Kilinailau, Tauu (Mortlock), 
and Nukumanu (Tasman) Islands. Bougainville has an area of 3,880 square 
miles, and a native population (of areas i»atrolied in 1933) of 30,001 , and Buka 
an area of 190 square miles, and a native population, including adjacent 
islands, 7,013. Smaller islands in this group have a total area of 30 
square miles and a native population in 1933 of 1,956. The islands are very 
mountainous. Of the several volcanic cones, Bagana (in the Crown Prince 
range) is the only active volcano. The principal harbour is Kieta, situated on 
the east coast of Bougainville, where there is a Government station. Other 
good harbours are : Rawa and Tinputz on the north-east coast of Bougain- 
ville. There is a good harbour on the w'est side of Buka, named Carola 
Hafen. Missionary work amongst the natives is carried on by three 
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missionary societies. The area planted with coconuts on June 30, 1933, 
was 9,936 ha. hectares. The natives grow bananas, coconuts, taro, and sweet 
potatoes. The non -indigenous population is 210. 

The following figures relate to the Territory of New Guinea : — 



1931-32 

1932-83 

Import Duty 

£ 

121,808 

M 

184,943 

Export Duty 

28,079 

10,686 

Royalty on gold 

Native Head Tax 

22,731 

46,670 

23,271 

22,069 

Total Revenue 

806,072 

821,917 

Expenditure 

282,205 

821,667 

Pubhe Debt 

91,522 

71,984 

Chief Imports : — 

Groceries 

174,419 

205,697 

Hardware and machinery Q . 

246,376 

284,923 

Drapery and boots 

24,633 

28,190 

Textiles 

48,850 

62,198 

Sacks and twine 

86,818 

88,269 

Oils, fats and waxes 

Drugs, chemicals and fertilisers 

35,082 

47,111 

20,819 

29,884 

Tobacco 

49,090 

51,841 

Wine, spirits and beer 

84,760 

88,763 

Total Imports (less Specie)' 

779,397 

912,365 

Chief Exports 


Copra ... 

018,298 

648,906 

Desiccated Coconut 

64.100 

78,452 

, Gold 

898,939 

983,940 

Trochns, trepang, etc 

20,239 

17,685 

Total Exports 

1,108,619 

1,581,272 


‘ The valuation and cla.s8iftcation of Imports were revised aa from July 1, 1980, hence 
the import fl^rTl^es above are not comparable with those publisiied in previous year books. 
Imports are now valued on the basis of the f.o.b. cost at the port of shipmeiit plus 10 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

The quantities exported in 1932-33 were: copra, 69,040 tons; gold, 
196,823 ozs. ; desiccated coconut, 1,335 tons. Net tonnage of shipping, 
entered and cleared in 1932-33, was 614,855 tons ; 1931-32, 500,499 tons. 
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TEBRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA. 

The former German Samoan Islands, now the Territory of Western Samoa, 
include Savaii and Upoln, the largest of the Samoan or Navigators’ Islands. 
Samoa is a group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying in 18^ deg. to 14} deg. 
S. lat., and 168 deg. to 173 deg. W. long. The islands are some 130 miles N, of 
Tonga and between 400 and 600 miles N. E. of Fiji. The group consists of nine 
islands, in addition to rocks and islets. They are all, with the exception of 
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Rose Island, of volcanic formation, and are, for the most part, surrounded 
with coral reefs* The four largest islands are Saraii, Upolu, Tutnila and 
Tau, in the Manu’a Group. By the Anglo-Germau Agreement of November 
14, 1899, ratified by the United States in January, 1900, Great Britain 
renounced all rights over the islands in favour of Germany as regards 
Savaii, Upolu, Apolima and Manono, and in favour of the United States 
as regards Tutuila and other islands. 

On August 29, 1914, the British occupied German Samoa. By the Treaty 
of Peace, 1919, Germany surrendered her possessions abroad, and Samoa is 
assigned under a mandate dated December 17, 1920, from the League of 
Nations to His Majesty the King in right of his Dominion of New Zealand, 
which has been empowered to govern W estern Samoa. The military training 
of the natives, except for local police or defence purposes, is prohibited, and 
no naval or military base or any fortifications may be established. 

The civil administration was inaugurated on May 1, 1920. There is a 
Legislative Council, consisting of six oflScial members, two elected European 
unofficial members, and two nominated native members representing the 
Samoan race. The Administrator is entitled to preside over every meeting of 
the Council. No person is qualified for appointment to the Legislative Council 
unless he is either a natural-bom British subject or was bom in Samoa. 
There is also an elective Native Council which advises the Administrator 
in native affairs. 

Savaii has an area of about 700 square miles ; Upolu has an area of 
approximately 430 sq^uare miles. Both islands are mountainous, fertile, 
ana well watered. Several adjacent islets were included in the German 
dependency. The port of Apia is in Upolu. The inhabitants of the islands 
are Polynesians, professing Christianity (Protestants, Catholics, and Mormons)* 
Population of Western Samoa, as recorded at December 31, 1932, was:— • 
Europeans and half-castes, 2,935 ; Samoan natives, 44,126 ; Chinese 
labourers, 638 ; other islanders, 120 ; total, 47,8lk There are five 
Government schools, thirty-nine schools conducted jointly by Government 
and Missions, and also schools conducted by various Missions alone — the 
number of scholars recorded being over 15,000. There are 60 miles of good 
roads. The chief products are copra, cacao, and bananas. Rubber is 
cultivated but not exported at present. The revenue collected in Western 
Samoa for the year ended March 31, 1933, was 105,920?. ; the expenditure 
was 104,166?. Imports for 1932, 150,902?. (from United Kingdom, 32,213?., 
New Zealand, 64,403?., Australia, 31,707?.* Canada, 3,617?., Fiji, 9,402?., 
U.S.A., 12,105?.); exports, 183,028?. (to United Kingdom, 46,654?., New 
Zealand, 22,578?., U.S.A., 12,181?., Holland, 2,612?., European ports 
(exact destination unknown), 96,546?.). The exports are mainly copra 
(10^879 tons, 108,698?.), cacao beans (825 tons, 49,712?.), and bananas 
(66,715 cases, 20,016?.). In 1982, 114 vessels (78,205 tons, of which 7» 
vessels of 49,572 tons were British) entered at and cleared from the port of 
Apia. 

There is regular steam communication from New Zealand and Fiji, and 
the products of the territory are transported to overseas markets by steam 
and oil vessels which call at Apia every few weeks. A high power wireless 
station is erected at Apia. 

The German currency has been replaced by sterling in the form of Samoan 
Treasury notes issued under the authority of the New Zealand Government. 
A branch of the Bank of New Zealand was opened at Apia in April, 1915. 

The Minister of External Affairs for New Zealand is in charge of Samoa, 
— Brigadier- Gen, H. E. Har?, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Y.D. 
(appointed April, 1931). 
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Books of Reference on Samoa. 

Annual Report on the trad*-, comineice, and shipping. Wellington, N.Z. 

H|ndliook of Western Samoa, officially compiled. Wellington, N.Z., and Apia. 
Reports of the Government of New Zealand on the Mandated Territory, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Kt6iing{¥. M.), Modern Samoa. London, 1934, 

WateoH (R. M.), History of Samoa, Loudon, 1919. 


NAURU ISLAND. 

The island lies 26 miles south of the Equator, in longitude 166 degrees eaat. 
Area, 5,396 acres approximately. It is an oval shaped atoll of approximately 
12 miles in circumference, surrounded by a reef which is exposed at low tide. 
There is no anchorage adjacent to the island. On the seatvard aide the 
reef dips abruptly into the deep waters of the Pacific. On the landward side 
of the reef there is a sandy beach interspersed with coral pinnacles. From 
the sandy beach the ground rises gradually, forming a fertile section ranging 
in whlth from 200 to 800 yards and completely encircling the island. On 
the inner side of the fertile section there is a coral cliff W'hich rises to a 
height of from 40 to 60 feet. Above the cliff there is an extensive plateau 
bearing phosphate of a high grade, the mining rights of which are vested 
in the British Phosphate Commissioners subject to the rights of the native 
landowners. It is chiefly on the fertile section of land between the sandy 
beach and the plateau that the natives have established themselves, and 
from which they obtain the necessary food for themselves and families. With 
the exception of a small fringe round a shallow lagoon, about one mile 
inland, the plateau, which contains the phosphate deposits, has few food- 
bearing trees and is not utilized for the purposes of native villages. 

The island was discovered by Captain Fearn in 1798, annexed by 
Germany in October, 1888, and surrendered to the Australian forces in 
1914. It is administered under a mandate, dated December 17, 1920, 
conferred on the British F.mpire and approved by the League of Nations. 
The military training of the natives, except for local police or defence 
purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base or any foitifi- 
ca’iims may he established. Groat Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
agreed in July, 1919, that Australia should appoint the first Adminis- 
trator for a term of five years, and thereafter the administrator was 
to be appointed as the three Governments should decide. The adminis- 
trator has all the powders of government, administrative, legislative and 
judicial. The expenses of administration are met out of local revenue. 

Population, July 1, 1933; 165 Europeans, 1,527 Nauruans, 13 other 
Pacific islanders, and 936 Chinese; total, 2,641. 

Education. — Attendance at school both for European and Native 
children is compulsory until children reach the age of 16 years ; then, until 
they reach the age of 17 years, the native children are required to attend at 
specified periods for technical training in the case of boys and home craft 
training in the case of girls. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure of the island have been as 
follows r — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expeuditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 



£ 

1928 

19,903 

18,267 

1931 

16,440 

16,903 

1929 

19,936 

17,859 1 

1932 

20,236 

15,435 

18,748 

1930 

18,992 

15,582 1 

19.33 

19,779 1 
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Excess of assets over liabilities as at December 31, 1931, 20,868/. 

The interests in the phosphatic deposits were purchased in 1919 
from the Pacific Phosphate Company by the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, at a cost of 
3,500,000/., and a Commission was appointed to ensure that the deposits 
were worked on business lines. An amount at the rate of 6c/. per ton, in 
effect an export duty, is charged on phosphate exported. A Capitation 
Tax of 2/. for Europeans, 1/, for Chinese, 15«. for natives is collected 
from all physically fit adult males under the age of 60 years. A 
royalty of 7|</. per ton as from July 1, 1932, is paid by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners for every ton of phosphate shipped, of which 
4fc/. per ton is paid to the native latidowner, \^d. per ton is paid to 
the Administrator to be used solely for the benefit of the Nauruan people, 
and 2c/. per ton is paid to the Administrator in trust and invested for the 
benefit of the landowner or his assigns, to whom the interest will be paid 
after the principal has been invested for a period of 20 years. 

Commerce. — The export trade of the island consists, with the exception 
of a small quantity of copra, almost entirely of phosphate, shipped mainly to 
Australia and New Zealand. Phosphate exported (tons); 1930, 271,256; 
1931, 245,165 ; 1932, 418,180 ; 1933, 363,680; Copra exported (tons): 

1929. nil. ; 1980, 3; 1931, 74 ; 1932, nil. ; 1933, 15. 

The imports consist almost entirely of food supplies, and machinery for 
the British Phos])hate Commissioners, for use in connection with their 
works. Value of imports: 1930, 143,416/.; 1931, 108,729/.; 1932, 

95,279/ ; 1933, 97,684/. 

Shipping*. — Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the British Phosphate Commission, 
Numbers of vessels entered and cleared : in 1929, 64 of 288,393 gross tons ; 

1930, 67 of 247,422 gross tons ; 1931, 61 of 220,430 gross tons ; 1932, 68 of 
296,209 gross tons ; 1933, 70 of 302,145 gross tons. 

Communications. — The outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
phosphate operations, is the Wireless Station, erected by the German Govern- 
ment to link up the island with their other Pacific possessions and Tsiugtau. 
It was opened in December 1913, and though partially dismantled shortly 
after the outbreak of war, was soon restored, and has been in use ever since, 
although rapidly becoming more or less obsolete. Constant renewals of 
parts have been made in recent years. 

Administrator. — Commander Rupert C. Garsia (appointed January 17, 
1933). 


Books of Beference* 

Annual Reports furnished by the Administrator to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Hanibruch (P.) Ethnographie. B. Mikronesien, Nauru. Hamburg, 1014-15. 
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Books of Eeference on Samoa. 

Annual Report on the tradr, cominetce, and siiippiug. Wellington, N.Z. 

H(nndViook of Western Samoa, officially compiled. Wellington, N.Z., and Apia. 
Reports of the Government of New Zealand on the Mandated Territory, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Ktmng{¥. M.), Modern Samoa. London, 1934, 

Watso* (R. M.), History of Samua, Ltuidon. 1919. 


NAURU ISLAND. 

The island lies 26 miles south of the Equator, in longitude 166 degrees east. 
Area, 5,396 acres approximately. It is an oval shaped atoll of approximately 
12 miles in circumference, surrounded by a reef which is exposed at low tide. 
There is no anchorage adjacent to the island. On the seaward side the 
reef dij)S abruptly into the deep waters of the Pacific. On the landward side 
of the reef there is a sandy beach interspersed with coral pinnacles. From 
the sandy beach the ground rises gradually, forming a fertile section ranging 
in width from 200 to 800 yards and completely encircling the island. On 
the inner side of the fertile section there is a coral cliff which rises to a 
height of from 40 to 60 feet. Above the cliff there is an exten-sive plateau 
bearing phosphate of a high grade, the mining rights of which are vested 
in the British Phosphate Lomraissionors subject to the rights of the native 
landowners. It is chiefly on the fertile section of land between the sandy 
beach and the plateau that the natives have established themselves, and 
from which they obtain the necessary food for themselves and families. With 
the exception of a small fringe round a shallow lagoon, about one mile 
inland, the plateau, which contains the phosphate deposits, has few food- 
bearing trees and is not utilized for the purposes of native villages. 

The island w^as discovered by Captain Fearn in 1798, annexed by 
Germany in October, 1888, and surrendered to the Australian forces in 
1914. It is administered under a mandate, dated December 17, 1920, 
conferred on the British Empire and approved by the League of Nations. 
The military training of the natives, except for local police or defence 
purposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base or any fortifi- 
caunns may be established. Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
agreed in July, 1919, that Australia should appoint the first Adminis- 
trator for a term of five years, and thereafter the administrator was 
to be af>poiiited as the three Governments should deride. The adminis- 
trator has all the powers of government, administrative, legislative and 
judicial. The expenses of administration are met out of local revenue. 

Population, July 1, 1933: 165 Europeans, 1,527 Nauruans, 13 other 
Pacific islanders, and 936 Chinese; total, 2,641. 

Education. — Attendance at school both for European and Native 
children is compulsory until children reach the age of 16 years ; then, until 
they reach the age of 17 years, the native children are required to attend at 
specified periods for technical training in the case of boys and home craft 
training in the case of girls. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure of the island have been as 
follows : — 


Year | 

Revenue 

Expeuditure { 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928 

£ 

19,903 

£ 

18,267 1 

1931 

£ 

16,440 

£ 

16,903 

1929 

19,936 

17,859 1 

1932 

20,235 1 

15,435 

18,748 

1930 

18,992 

15,532 j 

19.33 

19,779 ! 
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Excess of assets over liabilities as at December 31, 1931, 20,868/. 

The interests in the phosphatic deposits were purchased in 1919 
from the Pacific Phosphate Company by the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, at a cost of 
3,500,000/., and a Commission was appointed to ensure that the deposits 
were worked on business lines. An amount at the rate of 6cl. per ton, in 
effect an export duty, is charged on phosphate exported. A Capitation 
Tax of 21. for Europeans, IZ. for Chinese, 165. for natives is collected 
from all physically fit adult males under the age of 60 years. A 
royalty of 7|c/. j>er ton as from July 1, 1932, is paid by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners for every ton of phosphate shipped, of which 
4td. per ton is paid to the native landowner, l^rf. per ton is paid to 
the Administrator to be used solely for the benefit of the Nauruan people, 
and 2d. per ton is paid to the Administrator in trust and invested for the 
benefit of the landowner or his assigns, to whom the interest will be paid 
after the principal has been invested for a period of 20 years. 

Commerce. — The export trade of the island consists, with the exception 
of a small quantity of copra, almost entirely of phosphate, shipped mainly to 
Australia and New Zealand. Phosphate exported itons); 1930, 271,255; 
1931, 246,165; 1932, 418,180; 1933, 363,680; Copra exported (tons): 
1929, nil. ; 1930, 3 ; 1931, 74 ; 1932, nil. ; 1933, 15. 

The imports consist almost entirely of food supplies, and machinery for 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, for use in connection with their 
works. Value of imports: 1930, 143,416/.; 1931, 108,729/.; 1932, 

95,279/ ; 1933, 97,684/. 

Shipping^. — Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the Britisli Phosphate Commission. 
Numbers of vessels entered and cleared ; in 1929, 64 of 288,393 gross tons ; 
1980, 57 of 247,422 gross tons ; 1931, 51 of 220,430 gross tons ; 1932, 68 of 
296,209 gross tons ; 1933, 70 of 302,145 gross tons. 

Communications. — Tho outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
phosphate operations, is the Wireless Station, erected by the German Govern- 
ment to link up the island with their other Pacific possessions and Tsiugtau. 
It was opened in December 1913, and though partially dismantled shortly 
after the outbreak of war, was soon restored, and has been in use ever since, 
although rapidly becoming more or less obsolete. Constant renewals of 
parts have been made in recent years. 

Administrator . — Commander Rupert C. Garsia (appointed January 17, 
1933). 


Books of Kefereuce^ 

Annual Reports furnished by the Administrator to tho Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Hamhruch (P.) Etlinographie. B. Mikroneslen, Nauru. Hamburg, 1914-15. 
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Name 

From State 

Term of Service 

Bom 

Died 

Woodrow Wilson . 

Now Jersey 

1913-1921 

1856 

1924 

Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Ohio 

1921-1923 

1866 

1923 

Calvin Coolidge . 

Masf'aelinsetts . 

1923-1929 

1872 

1933 

Herbert Clark Hoover. 

Caliloruia. 

1929-1933 

1874 

— 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

New York . I 

193.3-1937 

1882 

— 


Vicr-Prerii>ent8 of the United States. 


Name 


From State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jclfcrson . 


Virginia . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron Burr . 


New York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George Clinton 


New York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1312 

Elbridgo Gerry 


Massachusetts . 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814 

Daniel D. Tompkins 


N ew Y ork 

1817-1825 

1774 

1825 

John C, Calhoun . 


South Carolina 

1825-1832 

1782 

1850 

Martin Van Buren 


New York 

1833-1837 

1782 

1862 

Richard M. Johnson 


Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1860 

John Tyler . 


Virginia . 

March. Apl. 1841 

1790 

1862 

George M. Dallas . 


Pennsylvania . 

1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard Fillmore . 


New York 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William R. King . 


Alabama . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

John C. Breckinridge 


Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal Hamlin , 


Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew Johnson . 


Tennessee . i 

March-Apl. 1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler Colfax . 


Indiana . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1886 

Henry Wilson 


Massachusetts . 

1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William A. Wheeler 


New York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester A. Arthur 


New Y^ork 

March-Sept. 1881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas A. Hendricks 


Indiana . 

Mar.-Nov.25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

Levi P. Morton . 


New York 

1889-1893 

1824 

1920 

Adlai E, Stevenson 


Illinois . 

1893-1897 

1835 

1914 

Garret A. Hobart 


Now Jer.sey 

1897-1899 

1844 

1899 

Theodore Roosevelt 


New York . i 

March-Sept., 1901 

1858 

1919 

Charles W. Fairbanks 


Indiana , . I 

1905-1909 

1856 

1920 

James S. Sherman 


New York . ; 

1909-1912 

1855 

1912 

Thomas R. Marshall 


Indiana . 

1913-1921 

1854 

1926 

Calvin Coolidge . 


Massachusetts . 

1921-1923 

1872 

1933 

Charles G. Dawes 


Illinois 

1925-1929 

1866 

— 

Charles Curtis 


Kansas 

1929-1933 

1860 

— 

John N, (jfirner . 


Texas 

1933-1937 

1869 

— 


The administrative business of the nation is conducted by ten heads 
of departments, who form the ‘ Cabinet.’ They are chosen by the President, 
but must be confirmed by the Senate. Each presides over a separate depart- 
ment, under the immediate authority of tlie President. The Cabinet, 
appointed March 4, 1933, is composed as follows 

1. Secretary of State. — Cordell }luUy U.S. Senator from Tennessee ; born 
1871. 

2. Secretary of the Treasury. — Henry MorgenthaUf Jr., of New York, 
publisher; appointed January 1, 1934 ; born 1891. 

3. Secretary of War, — George H. DcrUy Governor of Utah ; born 1872. 
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4. AiioT'My-Gmf'.roX. — Horaer S. Cummings, of Connecticut ; lawyer and 
politician; born 1870. 

6. Postmaster -Oeneral.SfimtB A. Farley, of New York; business man 
and politician ; born 1888. 

6. Secretary qf the Navy. — Claude A. Swanson, U.S. Senator from 
•Virginia; born 1862. 

7. Secretary of the Interior, — Harold L. Iches, of Illinois lawyer; born 
1874. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture. — Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa ; editor of 
farm paper; born 1888. 

9. Secretary of Commerce. — Daniel C. lloper, of AVashington, D.C. ; 
publicist and lawyer ; born 1867. 

10. Secretary of Labour. — Miss Frances Perkins, of New York ; State 
Industrial Commissioner; born 1882. 

Each of the above ministers has usually an annual salary of 16,000 
dollars, but the Economy Act of March 20, 1933, reduced it by 15 per cent, 
through the year ending June 30, 1934 ; each holds office during the pleasure 
of the President. 

The whole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen by popular vote for sir years. 
Senators must be not less than thirty years of age ; must have beer 
citizens of the United States for nine years ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Besides its legislative functions, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of giving or withholding its ^ advice and consent ’ 
to the ratification by the President of all treaties made by the President 
with foreign Powers, a tw'o*thirds majority of senators present being required 
for approval. It also has the power of confirming or rejecting all appoint- 
ments to office made by the President ; and its members constitute a High 
Court of Impeachment, with power to lemove from office and disqualify. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members elected every 
second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the laws of their 
respective States, are qualified to vote for members of the State legislature. 
By amendments of the Constitution, disqualiftoation on the ground of race, 
colour, or sex, is forbidden. Accordingly the electorate consists practically 
of all citizens of both sexes over 21 years of age. But the franchise is not 
univerfcal. There are requirements of residence varying in the several 
States aS^o length from three months to two years ; diflfering requirements 
aa to registration ; in some States the payment of taxes is necessary to 
qualify for the suffinge ; in others the ability to read — in Massachusetts the 
ability to read English. In some Southern States they are required to give a 
reasonable explanation of what they read. Some of the Western States 
admit to the franchise unnaturalised persons who have formally declared 
their intention to become citizens. Several of the Southern States have 
adopted methods— which differ from one another— too complicated for ex- 
planation here, with the frankly avowed purpose of excluding the ne^es 
from the franchise and yet avoiding the constitutional consequences of dis- 
criminating ‘on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.* 
Untaxed Indians are excluded from the franchise, in most States convicts, 
in some States duellists and fraudulent voters. Women by the 19th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, passed in 1920, have the vote and eligibility 
for both the Federal and the State Legislatures on the same terns as mem 

The numher of Representatives to which each State is entitled is 
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determined by the decennial Oenens, in the absence of specific Oongressiocal 
legislation afifecting the basis. By the Apportionment Act following the 
Census of 1910 the number of Representatives was 433 (one for every 
210,415 inhabitants), but in 1912, with the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico, it became 436. According to the Census of 1920, the number 
should be 460, but no change has been made by Congress since 1912, 
The Census of 1930, while leaving the total membership at 436, suggested 
an alteration, dne to population shifts, in the representation of 36 out of 
the 48 States ; this redistribution, as determined by the Census, became 
effective in 1933, by virtue of legislation passed by Congress in 1929, The 
States now have the following Representatives : — 


Alabama 


. 9 

Arizona 


. 1 

Arkansas 


. 7 

California 


. 20 

Colorado 


. 4 

Connecticut 


. 6 

Delaware 


. 1 

Florida . 


. 5 

Georgia 


. 10 

Idaho . 


. 2 

Illinois . 


. 27 

Indiana 


. 12 

Iowa 


. 9 

Kansas . 


. 7 

Kentucky 


. 9 

Louisiana 


. 8 

Maine . 


. 3 


Maryland 

. 6 

Massachusetts 

. 15 

Michigan 

. 17 

Minnesota 

. 9 

Mississippi 

. 7 

Missouri 

. 13 

Montana 

. 2 

Nebraska 

. 5 

Nevada . 

. 1 

New Hampshire 

. 2 

New Jersey . 

. 14 

New Mexico . 

. 1 

New York 

. 45 

North Carolina 

. 11 

North Dakota 

. 2 

Ohio 

. 24 

Oklahoma 

. 9 


Oregon . . 3 

Pennsylvania . 34 

Rhode Island . 2 

South Carolina . 6 

South Dakota . 2 

Tennessee , . 9 

Texas . . .21 

Utah ... 2 

Vermont . . 1 

Virginia . . 9 

Washington . 6 

West Virginia , 8 

Wisconsin . .10 

Wyoming . . 1 


Total . 435 


According to the Constitution, Representatives must be not less than 
twenty^five years of age, must have been citizens of the United States for 
seven years, and be residents in the States from which they are chosen. 
The House also admits a ‘ delegate ’ from each organised Territory, who has 
the right to speak on any subject and to make motions, but not to vote. 
The delegates are elected in the same manner as’ the Representatives. 

Each of the two Houses of Congress is sole ‘judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members ’ ; and each of the Houses 
may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

The Congress of the United States W the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 6 th article of the same. The article orders that 
the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the application of the 
I 4 egislature 8 of two-thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing the amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a Senator, Representative, or Delegate in Congress is usually 
10,000 dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, for travelling 
expenses, but it was reduced by Act of Oougresa in March, 1083, to 8,600 
dollars per annum for the year ending June 30, 1984. The salary of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives is usually 12,000 dollars per annum. 

No Senator or Representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be apminted to any civil office under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
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creased during such time ; and no person holding any office uhder the United 
States can be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 
No relmous test is required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘ a Congress ’ in legislative language continues 
for two years ; by the twentieth amendment, that of the 73rd Congress will 
last from noon, March 4, 1933, until noon, January 3, 1935, at which latter 
time the term of the new House of Representatives will begin. The term of 
one-third of the Senators expires at the same time. 

The 78rd Congress (1933-36), elected November, 1932, is constituted 
as follows; Senate, 60 Democrats, 35 Republicans, 1 Farmer Labour ; 
House of Representatives, 312 Democrats, 117 Republicans, 5 Farmer 
Labour, 1 vacant. There are 7 women members of the Lower House. 

The National Government has authority in matters of general taxation, 
treaties and other dealings with foreign powers, army, navy, and (to a certain 
extent) militia, commerce, foreign and inter-State, postal service, coinage, 
weights and measures, and the trial and punishment of crime against the 
United States. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth amendment of the Constitution, passed December 18, 1865. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments of the Constitution, pas.sod in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former slaves all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

State and Local Government. 

The Union comprises 13 original States, 7 States which were admitted 
without having been previously organised as Territories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories — 48 States in all. Each State has its own constitu- 
tion, which must be republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
authority, not from Congress, but from the people of the State. Admission 
of States into the Union is gi’anted by special Acts of Congress, either 
(1) in the form of * enabling Acts,’ providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a State constitution by the people, in which case the Territory becomes a 
State as soon as the conditions are fulfilled, or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once granting admission. 

Each State is provided with a Legislature of two Houses, a Governor, and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system. Both Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral districts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, wffiile in some 
States their terms are longer and, in a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
varies from 160 to 1,600 dollars per session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per day 
during session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money Bills must be introduced first in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of officials impeached by the other 
House, and, besides, has often the power to confirm or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States the sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an extraordinary ses.sion, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are competent to deal with all matters 
not reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling within restrictions imposed by the State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the qualifications for the right of suffrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
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of Congress and electors of President and Vice-President ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant exceptions, and 
the administration of prisons ; the civil law, including all matters pertaining.' 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
divorce, and all other civil relations ; the chartering and control of all manu- 
facturing, trading, transnortation, and other corporations, subject only to the 
right of Congress to regulate commerce passing from one State to another ; the 
regulation of labour ; education ; charities ; licensing ; fisheries within 
State waters, and game laws. The revenues of the States are derived 
chiefly from a direct tax upon property, in some cases both real and 
personal, in others on land and buildings only. The prohibition upon 

Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 

originally in the national constitution, left this source of revenue to the 
States exclusively until 1913, when an amendment was adopted authorising 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. In 1931, cost of government 
of the 48 States was 2,508,743,486 dollars ; revenue, 2,324,522,179 dollars. 

The Governor is chosen by direct vote of the people over the whole State. 
Ilis term of office varies in the several States from 2 years to 4 years and his 

salary from 3,000 to 25,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the faithful 

administration of the law, and he has command of the military forces of the 
State. His power of appoinjtment to State offices is usually unimportant. 
He may recommend measures, but does not present Bills to the legislature. 
In some States he presents estimates. In all but two of the States the 
Governor has a veto upon legislation, which may, however, be overridden 
by the two Houses, in some States by a simple majority, in others by a 
three-fifths or two-thirds majority. 

The chief officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried 
on (secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &c. )are usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those 
for which governors hold office. 

In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legislature, 
but any of their Acts may be modified or annulled by Congress. The 
Governor of a Territory is appointed for 4 years by the President who also 
appoints the Territorial secretaries and other officials, together with the 
Territorial judges. Puerto Rico, although not designated as a ‘territory* 
in the technical sense, is .self-governing. Its government is organised on 
a system almost identical with that of the Territories. The Philippine 
Islands are governed by a civil Governor and elected Upper and Lower 
Legislative Chambers. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government 
provided by the State of Maryland for the purposes of government in 1791. 
It is co-extensive with the city of Washington, and embraces an area of 62 
square miles. The district has no municipal legislative body, and its citizens 
have no right to vote either in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act of Congress of 1878, its municipal government is administered by three 
commissioners, appointed by the President. 

The unit of local government in the North, especially in the New England 
States, is the rural township, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftener if necessary, and legislate in local affairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and appoint and instruct the local officials (selectmen, clerk, 
school -committee, &c.). Where cities exist the township government is 
superseded by the city government. Townships are grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county purposes. In the South the counties are them- 
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selves the units, though subdivided for educational or other special purposes. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as the care of the poor and 
the superintendence of schools. In the Middle and North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public land 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population of the United States at each census from 1790. Residents of 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, and Panama Canal Zone, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad are not included in the figures of this table. The residents 
of Indian reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


Year 

White 

i 

Negroes 

Other Races i 

Total 

Decennial 
iucrease, 
per cent. 

1790 

3,172,000 

767,208 


3,929,214 



1800 

4,806,446 

1,002,037 

— 

6,308,483 

361 

1810 

6,862,078 

1,377,808 

— 

7,239,881 

36-4 

1820 

7,866,797 

1,771,666 

— 

9,638,463 

33 T 

1830 

10,637,378 

2,328,642 

— 

12,860,020 

38-5 

1840 

14,196,805 

2,873,648 

— 

17,069,463 

82-7 

1860 

19,653,068 

3,638,808 

— 

23,191,876 

35 '9 

1860 

26,922,687 

4,441,830 

78,964 

31,443,321 

35-6 

1870* 

33,689,377 

4,880,009 

88,985 

38,658,371 

22*0 

1870* 

34,337,292 

5,392,172 

88,986 

39,818,449 

266 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,680,793 

172,020 

60,156,783 

26-0 

1890 

65,101,268 

7,488,676 

J 357,780 

62,947,714 

25-5 

1900 

66,809,196 

8,833,994 

351,385 

75,994,675 

207 

1910 

81,731,967 

9,827,763 

412,646 

91,972,266 

21-0 

1920 

94,820,916 

10,463,131 

1 426,674 

105,710,620 

14*9» 

1930 

108,864,207 

11,891,143 

2,019,696 

122,775,046 

16'1» 


* The other races, in 1860, comprise 34,933 Chinese and 44,021 Indians ; for 1870, 
08,109 Chinese, 55 Japanese, and 25,731 Indians ; for 1880, 105,465 Chinese. 148 Japanese, 
and 66,407 Indians; for 1890, 107,488 Chinese, 2,089 Japanese, und 248,253 Indians; for 
1900, 89,863 Chinese, 24,826 Japanese, and 287,196 Indians ; for 1910, 71,631 Chinese, 72,167 
Japanese, 265,683 Indians and 3,175 other races ; for 1920, 61,639 Chinese, 111,010 Japanese, 
244,487 Indians, and 9,488 all others ; for 1980, 1,422,633 Mexicans, 832,397 Indians, 74,954 
Chinese, 188,884 Japanese and 60,978 all others. In 1980 a separate classitication was 
provided ior Mexicans wlio, previoiisly, had been counted with the white population. 
The 1920 figure for the white population included 700,541 who would have been counted 
as Mexicans, and Included in ‘ other races ’ iu 1930. 

2 Enumeration in 1870 Incomplete. Figures in Italics represent estimated corrected 
population. 

3 Between the 1910 census (April 15, 1910) and the 1920 censtis (January 1, 1920), the 
period covered was 116j inontlis (less than a full decade). Adjusting for this, the exact 
Wte of increase for the decade was 16 '4 per cent. Similarly correcting for the 123 months 
between the 1920 and 1930 censuses, the true rate of increase was 16 -7 per cent. 


Total population in 1930 comprised 62,137,080 males, and 60,037,966 
females; 68,964,823, or 56*2 per cent., were urban, and 63,820,228, or 
43*8 per cent., rural. 
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In the following t^ble of population statistics for 1920 and 1930, the 
dates indicate the year in which the constitution was ratified by each of the 
original thirteen States, the year of the admission of each of the other States 
into the Union, and the years of organization of Territories : — 


Geographic Divisions 
and States 

Land Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1930 

Population 
in 1920 

Population 
in 1980 

Pop. per 
sq. mUe, 
1930 

Continental United Btatee 

2,973,776 

105,710,620 

122,775,046 

41-8 

New England .... 

61,976 

7,400,909 

8,160,341 

131*8 

Maine (18‘20). 

29,895 

768,014 

797,423 

26-7 

New Hampshire (1788) . 

9,031 

443,083 

465,293 

51*5 

Vermont (1791) . 

9,124 

352,428 

359,611 

89*4 

Massachneetts (1788) . 

8,039 

3,852,856 

4,249,614 

528*6 

Rhode Island (1790) . 

1,067 

604,397 

687,497 

644*8 

Connecticut (1788) 

4,820 

1,380,631 

1,006,903 

388*4 

Middle Atlantie 

100,000 

22,261,144 

26,260,750 

262-6 

New York (1788) . 

47,654 

10,385.227 

12,588,060 

264*2 

New Jersey (1787) 

7,514 

8,155,900 

4,041,384 

537*8 

Pennsylvania (1787) 

44,832 

8,720,017 

9,631,350 

214*8 

Eaet North Central 

245,564 

21,475,543 

25,297,185 

108*0 

Ohio (1803) .... 

40,740 

5,759,394 

6,646,697 

163*1 

Indiana (1816) 

36.045 

2,930,390 

3,238,503 

89*8 

Illinois (1818) 

50,043 

6,485,280 

7,630,654 

136*2 

Michigan (1887) . 

57,480 

3,668,412 

4,842,825 

84*2 

Wisconsin (1848) . 

55,266 

2,632,067 

2,939,006 

63*2 

West North Central 

510,804 

12,544,249 

13,296,915 

26*0 

Minnesota (1858) . 

80,858 

2,887,125 

2,563,953 

31*7 

Iowa (1846) .... 

56,686 

2,404,021 

2,470,980 

44* 5 

Missouri (1821) 

68,727 

8,404,055 1 

8,629,367 

52*8 

North Dakota (1889) 

70,188 

646,872 

680,846 

9*7 

South Dakota (1889) 

76,868 

636,547 1 

692,849 

9-0 

Nebraska (1867) . 

76,808 

1,296,372 

1,377,963 

17*9 

Kansas (1861) 

81,774 

1,709,257 i 

1,880,999 j 

23*0 

South Attantic 

» 269,073 

18,990,272 

1 

15,793,589 

58*7 

Delaware (1787) . 

1,965 

223,003 

238,380 

121*3 

Maryland (1788) . 

9,941 

1,449,661 

1,631,526 

104*1 

District of Columbia (1701) . 

62 

437,571 

486,609 

7,852*7 

Virginia (1788) 

40,262 

2,309,187 

2,421,851 

60*2 

West Virginia (1863) 

24,022 

1,468,701 

1,729,205 

72*0 

North Carolina (1789) . 

48,740 

2,559,123 

8,170,270 

65*0 

South Carolina (1788) . 

30,495 

1,683,724 

1,738,705 

67*0 

Georgia (1788) 

58,725 

2,895,832 

2,908,506 

49*6 

Florida (1845) 

54,861 

968,470 

1,408,211 

26*8 

East South Central. 

179,509 

8,893,307 

9,887,214 

65*1 

Kentucky (1702) . 

40,181 

2,416,680 

2,614,589 

65*1 

Tennessee (1796) . 

41,687 

2,387,885 

2,016,566 

62*8 

Alabama (1819) . 

51,279 

2,848,174 

2,646,248 

51*6 

Mississippi (1817). 

46,362 

1,790,618 

2,000,821 

43-4 

West South Central 

429,746 

10,242,224 

12,176,830 

28*3 

Arkansas (1836) . 

52,525 

1,752,204 

1,854,482 

36*3 

Louisiana (1812) . 

45,409 

1,798,509 

2,101,593 

46*8 

Oklahoma (1907) . 

69,414 

2,028,288 

2,396,040 

34*5 

Texas (1845). 

262,898 

4,663,228 

6,824,715 

£8*2 


Q 2 
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Geographic Divisions 
and States 

Land Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1980 

Population 
in 1920 

Population 
in 1930 

Pop. per 
sq. mile, 
1980 

Mountain .... 

869,009 

8,886,101 

8,701,789 

4-3 

Montana (1889) . 

146,131 

648,889 

537,606 

3 7 

Idaho (ISOO). 

83,854 

431,866 

445,032 

6-3 

Wyoming (1890) . 

97,648 

194,402 

225,665 

2-8 

Colorado (1876) . 

108,658 

989,629 

1,085,791 

lOO 

New Mexico (1912) 

122,503 

860,850 

423,317 

8-5 

Arizona (1912) 

118,810 

834,162 

435,573 

8*8 

Utah (1896) . . . . 

82,184 

449,396 

607,847 

C-2 

Nevada (1864) 

109,821 

77,407 

91,058 

0'8 

Paeifie 

818,095 

5,506,871 

8,194,433 

25 -8 

Washington (1889) 

66,836 

1,856,621 

1,563,896 

23-4 

Oregon (1859) 

95,607 

783,389 

953,786 

10-0 

California (1850) . 

155,662 

8,426,861 

5,677,251 

36*5 

Non-eontiguou» Territory 

711,606 » 

12,112,545 

14,233,389 

20-0 

Alaska (1867) 

586,400 » 

55,036 

59,278 

OT 

Hawaii (Ter.) (1898)* . .i 

6,407* 

256,912 

868,336 

57 ’5 

Puerto Rico (1899) . .i 

8,435 » 

1,299,809 

1,548,913 

44 9 A 

Philippine Islands (1899) . 

114,400* 

10,314,810 ■ 

12,082,866 » 

105-6 

Virgin Islands (1917) . .| 

183* 

26,051 • 

22,012 

165-5 

American Samoa (1900)* 

76* 

8,056 

10,065 

182-8 

Guam (1899). 

206* 

18,275 

18,509 

89-8 

Panama Canal Zone (1904) . 

549* 

22,858 

89,467 

. 71-9 

Soldiers, etc,, abroad . 

— 

117,238 

89,453 

— 

Grand Total . 

8,685,382 « 

117,828,165 

137,008,485 

87-2 


* Including both the land and water area. 

• Population in 1918, • Population in 1917. 

• Gross Area (Land and Water)— Continental United States, 8,020,789 ; Non-contiguoue 
Territory, 711,606, Total, 3,788,395 square miles. 

* Includes Midway Islands. • Includes Swain Island. * Estimated July 1, 1929, 

The 1930 census showed 13,366,407 foreign-born whites, and 25,361,186 
native whites of foreign or mixed parentage. The appended table shows 
the countries of origin : — 


Country 

Number 

Per cent, distribution 

Foreign- 
born white 

Native 
white of 
foreign or 
mixed 
parentage 

Total 

foreign 

white 

stock 

Fureign- 

born 

white 

Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

foreign 

white 

stock 

England 

808,672 

1,713,689 

2,522,261 

6-1 

6-8 

6-6 

Scotland 

354,323 

545,268 

899,591 

2-7 

2.2 

2-3 

Wale.s . 

60,205 

176,462 

236,667 

0-5 

0-7 

0-6 

Northern Ireland . 

178,832 

617,167 

695,999 

1-3 

20 

1-8 

Irish Free State . 

744,810 

2,841,712 

3,086,522 

5-0 

9-2 

8-0 

Norway. 

847,852 

752,246 

1,100,008 

2-6 

8-0 

2-8 

Sweden . 

595,250 

967,453 

1,502,703 

4-5 

8-8 

4 0 

Denmark 

179,474 

349.668 

529,142 

1-3 

1-4 

1-4 

Netherlands . 

133,133 

280,833 

418,906 

1-0 

1*1 

1-1 

Belgium 

64,194 

82,897 

147,091 

0-5 

0 3 

0-4 

Switzerland . 

113,010 

260,998 

874,003 

0-8 

rO 

1-0- 

France . 

135,2.32 

886,378 

471,606 

10 

1-3 

1-2 

Germany 

1 1,608,814 

5,264,289 

6,878,103 

12-0 

20-8 

17-7 

Poland . 

' 1.268,583 

I 2,073,615 

3,842,198 

9-5 

8*2 

8-(V 
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Ntimber 

Per cent, distribution 

Country 

Forci^:n- 
born wlute 

Native 
white of 
foreign or 
mixed 
parentage 

Total 

foreign 

white 

stock 

Foreign- 

born 

white 

Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

foreign 

white 

stock 

CzechOBlovakia 

491, G38 

890,441 

1,382,079 

3-7 

3-5 

3-6 

Austria . 

370,914 

583,734 

964,648 

590,768 

2-8 

2-3 

2-5 

Hungary 

274, 4o0 

316,318 

2-1 

1-2 

1-6 

Yugoslavia , 

211,416 

257,979 

469,395 

1-6 

1-0 

1-2 

Russia . 

1,153,624 

1,516,214 

2,669,838 

8-6 

6 0 

6-9 

Lithuania 

193,606 

245,589 

439,195 

320,530 

1-4 

1-0 

IT 

Finland . . . 1 

142,478 

178,058 

1-1 

0-7 

0-8 

Rumania 

146,393 

147,060 

203,453 

IT 

0 6 

0 8 

Greece . 

174,520 

129,225 

303,751 

1*3 

0-5 

0-8 

Italy . 

1,790,424 

2,756,463 

4,546,877 

13-4 

10-9 

11-7 

Spain . 

58,302 

52,305 

110,607 

0-4 

0-2 

0-3 

Portugal 

69,074 

' 97,917 

167,891 

0-5 

0-4 

0-4 

Palestine and Syria 

03,862 

84,660 

148,022 

0-5 

0-3 

0-4 

Canada — French . 

370,852 

; 735,307 

1,106,159 

2-8 

2-9 

2-9 

Canada — Other 

907,569 

1,323,617 

2,231,180 

6-8 

5 '2 

5-8 

Mexico . 

23,743 

42,225 

65,968 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

All other countries 

330,752 

341,519 

072,271 

2-5 

1-3 

1-7 

Total . 

13,366,407 

25,361,186 

38,727,593 

100-0 

100 0 

100-0 


In 1930 those gainfully employed were listed in the following general 
divisions of occupations : — 


Divisions of Occujiations 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agiloulturo 

9,562,059 

909,939 

10,471,998 

Forestry and fishing 

250,140 

829 

250,469 

Extraction of minerals 

983,504 

759 

984,323 

Manufacturing and mechanical industiics . 

12,224,845 

1,886,307 

14,110,652 

Transportation and commun cation 

3,561,943 

281,204 

3,843,147 

Trad o 

5,118,787 

962,680 

6,081,467 

Public service (not elsewhere classilied) 

838,622 

17,583 

856,205 

Professional service 

1,727,660 

1,526,234 

8,253,884 

Domestic and personal service .... 

1,772,200 

3,180,251 

4,952,451 

Clerical occupations 

2,038,494 

1,986,830 

4,025,324 

All industries 

38,077,804 

10,752,116 

48,829,920 


II. Movement of Population. 

The registration area for births was established in 1915, and the birth 
rates are computed from returns for certain areas for which the registration 
of births is accepted by the Bureau of the Census as approximately complete. 
In 1931 these areas included the District of Columbia, Virmn Islands, 
the territory of Hawaii and all the 48 States except South Dakota and 
Texas. The estimated population of this area (exclusive of the Virgin 
Islands and Hawaii) was 117,460,000, or 94*7 per cent, of the total 
estimated population of the Continental United States, and the number 
of births (exclusive of still-births) returned was 2,112,760 or 18 0 per 1,000 
population. 

The annual collection of statistics for the registration area for deaths 
began in 1900. Death rates are computed from returns for States and cities 
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which were admitted to the registration area for deaths on the basis of approxi- 
mately complete registration. In 1931 these areas included the District of 
Columbia, Tenitory of Hawaii, Virgin Islands, and all the 48 States except 
Texas (8 cities in Texas are included). The estimated population for the 
registration area (exclusive of Hawaii and the Virgin Islands) was 1 19,421,000 
or 96 '3 per cent^ of the total estimated population of Continental United 
States ; and the number of deaths returned from this area was 1,322,587, 
corresponding to a death rate of 11*1 per 1,000 population. 

The number of marriages in 1932 was 981,765 against 1,060,914 in 
1931. Thete were 160,338 divorces, against 183,664 in 1931. 

Total number of immigrants admitted in year ending June 30, 1932, was 
35,576 against 97,139 in 1981. Of the total number in 1932, 13,917 
ware males, and 21,6.59 were females. 

Total alien arrivals in 1932 (June 30) was 174,871 ; total alien departures, 
287j,657> an excess oF departures over admissions of 112,780. 

The total number of alien immigrants from 1820 to 1932 (June 30) 
artiting for permanent residence was 37,894,727. In the following statement, 
immigrants from Canada and Mexico are included in the total : — 


Year 

ending 

June 

80 

British 
tales 1 

Germany 

Sweden, , 
Norway, 
and 

Oenmark 

Austria 

and 

Hungary 

Italy 

I Russia 
and 

Finland 

France 

Total Im. 

1 migrants 

1927 

'62,214 

I 48,613 : 

16,860 

1,829 i 

17,397 

1,621 . 

4,405 

335,157 

1928 

45,226 

45,778 

16,184 

2,134 

17,728 

1,727 

4,438 

807,265 

1929 

41,248 

1 46,751 

17,379 

6,919 

2,301 

18,008 

1,350 I 

4,428 

279,678 

1980' 

64,460 

' 20,569 

8,009 

22,827 

1,658 

3,713 

241,700 

1931 

16,416 

’ 10,401 

3,133 

1,025 

13,899 

662 1 

1,830 

07,189 

1932 

2,596 

2,670 

938 

747 

6,062 

844 

864 

85.576 


1 Including Irish Free State. 


The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1932 was 
379,145 ; the total number from Japan, from 1861, the earliest year of record, 
wlBts 276.822. In 1929, the number of Chinese admitted, from all countries, 
waa 1,071) in 1981, 748, and in 1932, 545. In 1929 there were 716 Japanese 
admitted ; in 1981, 626, and in 1932, 503. Of recent years, departures 
hfcVe far exceeded arrivals. 

Increase of native white, and foreign-born white, population from 1860 
to 1980, by decades 


Native White 


Foreign-bom White 


Year 

I Total 

Increase 

j Per cent, ; 
! increase 

Total 

Increase or 
Decrease 

Per cent, 
increase 

1600 

22,825,784 

5,618,251 

SI'S 

4,096,758 

1,850,218 

82-8 

1870 

28,09fe,665 

5,269,881 

28-1 

5,498,712 

1,896,959 ] 

84 *1 

1880 

86,848,291 

8,747>626 

ai*i 

0,359,679 

1,006,007 

19*4 


45,979,391 

9,018,7821 

24*6 

9,121,867 

2,362,186 

89l 

tm 

56,695,879 

10,615,988 

28 '1 

10,213,817 

1,o91,96D 

12-0 

1919 

06,230, 186 « 

ll,O84,r60* 

to-o ' 

18,184,819 • 

2,990,496 * 

98^ 

1990 

80,804,980 •: 

12, 634,845 » 

18*6 

1.3,255,804' 

181,082* 

0-9 

1^30 

95,497,800 

14,682,620* 

181 

18,866,407 

Ul,0l3* 

0-8 


> Exoloslve ef pcfpttlaiiea Specially enumerated in 1800 in Indian Territory fund on 
Indian reservations. 

• Adjusted figures. The estimated number of persons who In 1930 would have been 
bb^^d ae ideXican (native, 150,277 in 1910 and 248,181 in 1P20; fbreign'-borh, 211,238 in 
191D and 457,800 ih 1020) have been deducted ftom the while population. 
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III. Principai Cities. 


Cities with 

No. of Cities 1 

Combined Population 


1980 

1 1920 

1910 1 

1930 

1920 

1910 

250,000 or more 
100,000—260,000 
60,000—100,000 
25,000— 60,000 

87 

501 

98 

185 

' 25 

1 43 

1 701 

1 143 

19 i 
31 i 
591 
119 ' 

28,784,770 

7,540,900 

6,491,448 

6,425,693 

20,910,139 

6,519,187 

5,266,747 

5,075,041 

16,461,680 

4,840,458 

4,178,915 

4,026,045 

25,000 or more j 

370 

'! 287* 

1 

2281 

49,242,8771 i 

37,770,1141 

1 

i 28,507,0981 

t 


1 Exclusive of Honolulu, Hawaii, and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


The population and land area of cities with 100,000 inhabitants or over 
on April 1, 1930, were as follows 


Cities 

Land Area 
in Acres 

Popula- 

tion, 

Ciiies 

Land Art a 
in Acres 

Popula- 
tion, 
April 1, 
1930 

April 1, 
1930 

April 1, 
1930 

April 1, 
1930 

New York. . . . 

191,300*0 

6,930,440 

San Antonio, Texas. 

22,860*5 

281,542 

Borough : 
Manhattan 

14,080-0 

1,807,312 

Omaha, Nehr. . . 
Syracuse, N.Y. . . 

25, ‘238 *2 
15, 930 *2 

214,000 

209,820 

Bronx . . . 

20,240-0 

1,205,258 

Dayton, Ohio . . . 

14,817*5 

200,982 

Brooklyn . , 

45,440-0 

2,500,401 

Worcester, Mas.s. , 

2.3,781-8 

195,811 

Queens . . . 

69,120*0 

1,079.129 

OklahomaGity,Okla. 

19.4*24-0 

185,889 

Hlchmond . , 

30,480-0 

158.346 

Richmond, Va. . . 

15,300-0 

182,920 

Chicago, 111. . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 

129,221-4 

3,376,438 

Youngstown, Ohio . 

21,600-0 

170,002 

SI. 920-0 

1,950,961 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

14,785*0 

168,592 

Detroit, Mich. . . 

83,975*4 

1,508,662 

Hartford, Conn . . 
Fort Worth, Texas . 

10,162 9 

164,072 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

281,802*5 

1,288,048 

30,274*9 

163,447 

Olereland, Ohio. 

45, ‘280*0 
39,040*0 

900,429 

New Haven, Conn. . 

11,460-0 

162,655 

St. Louis, Mo. . . 

821,960 

Flint, Mich. . . . 

18.987*1 

156,492 

Baltimore, Md. . . 

50,560*0 

804,874 

Nashville, Tenn. 

10,870*8 

153,866 

Boston, Mass. . . 

27,684-S 

781,188 

Springfield, Mass. . 

20,405-5 

149,900 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

32,883-7 

009,817 

San Diego, Calif. . 

59,030-0 

147,995 

San Fi-ancisco, Calif. 

26,880-0 

634,394 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 

9,370*0 

146,716 

Milwaukee, Wis, 

20,404-5 

578,249 

Scranton, Pa. . . 

12,.361*7 

143,438 

BnITalo. N.Y. . . 

24,894-0 

673,070 

Des Moines, Iowa , 

33,597*2 

142,559 

Washington, D.C. . 

39,080-0 

480,869 

Long Beach, Calif.. 

18,213-0 

142,032 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

35,354-0 

404,356 

Tulsa, Okla. . . . 

13,824*4 

141,258 

New Orleans, La. . 

125.600*0 

458,762 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

33,244*4 

140,267 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

45,062*5 

15,084*0 

451 160 

Paterson, N.J, . . 

5,157*0 

12,880-0 

138.518 

Newark, N.J . , | 

442.3.37 

Yonkers, N.Y, . . 

184,646 

Kansas City, Mo. . 

87,395-0 

399,746 

Norfolk, Va. . . . 

17,920-0 

129,710 

Seattle, Wash. . . 

43,840-0 

865,583 

Jacksonville, Fla. . 

10,883*6 

129,649 

Ijodianapolis, Ind. , 

34,656-0 

304,161 

Albany, N.Y. . . . 

11,9*24*1 

127,412 

Rochester, N.Y, . . 

20,505*8 

828,132 

Trenton, N.J.. . . 
Kansas City, Kans. 

4,707*0 

123,356 

Jersey City, N.J. . 

8,,S20*0 

316,715 

; 13,093-0 

121,857 

119,798 

Louisville, Ky. , . 

23,024-0 

307,745 

Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Camden, N.J. . . 

17,548*8 

4,915-0 

Portland, Oregon . 

40,008-4 

301,815 

118,700 

Houston, Texas . . 

4.5,851 0 

292,352 

Erie, Pa 

12,480-7 

115,967 

Toledo, Ohio. . . . 

2-2,209-1 

290,718 

Spokane, Wa.sh . . 

20,547-2 

116,514 

Columbus, Ohio. 

24,047-1 

290,564 

Fall River, Mass. . 

21,051-5 

115,274 

Denver, Colo. , . 

87,086-0 

287,861 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . 

11,002-0 

114,946 

Oakland, Calif. . . 

31,691-0 

284,063 

Eligaboth, N.J. . . 

6,227-0 

1X4,589 

St. Paul, Minn. . . 

83,888-8 

271,606 

Cambridge, Maas. . 

4,002-4 

113,64.3 

Atlanta, Qa. , , . 

22,265-6 

270,866 

New Bedford, Mass. 

12,152-9 

112,497 

Dallas, Texas . 

26,786*8 

260,476 

Reading, Pa. . . 

6,090*7 

18,039*0 

1 111,171 

BUmlngham, Ala. . 

82,168-2 

259,678 

Wichita, Kans. , . 

1 111,110 

Akron, Ohio. . . . 

17,509*0 

255,040 

Miami, Fla. , . , 

27,520*0 

110,637 

Memphis, Tenn. . . 
Providence, R.I, . 

8*2,416*0 

258.148 

Tacoriia, Wash. . . 

29,661*0 

106,817 

106,697 

11,410*0 

362,981 

Wllmin^on, Del. . 

1 4,602*2 
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Cities 

Land Area 
ill Acres 
April 1, 
1930 

Popula- 
tion, 
April 1, 
1930 

Cities 

Land Area 
in Acres 
April 1, 
1930 

Popula- 
tion, 
April 1, 
1930 

Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Peoria, 111. ... 

Canton, Ohio . . 
South Bend, Ind. . 
Somerville, Mass, . 
K1 Paso, Tex. . . 
Lynn, Mass. . . . 

17,094-4 

7,862-0 

8.719- 8 
10,798-2 

2,496-0 

8,640-0 

6.720- 0 

105,802 

104,969 

104,906 

104,193 

103,908 

102,421 

102,320 

Evansville, Ind. 
Utica, N.Y. . . . 
Duluth, Minn. . . 
Tampa, Fla. . . . 

Gary, InO 

Lowell, Mass. . . 

5,577-0 

13,569-0 

89,916-8 

11,193-0 

25,811-4 

8,565-8 

102,249 

101,740 

101,463 

101,161 

100,426 

100,284 


Eeligion. 

According to the census of 1926 by the Department of Commerce, there 
were in the continental United States that year 212 religious bodies with 
232,164 organizations and 64,576,346 members, as compared with 200 
denominations reporting 226,718 organizations and 41,926,854 members in 
1916. The principal denominations are shown below. 


Denominations 


Protestant bodies : 

Adventist bodies .... 

Baptist bodies 

Christian (Christian Connection) 
Church of Christ Scientists 
Con^egationalists .... 
Disciples of Christ .... 
Evangelical bodies 

Protestant bodies ; 

Evangelical Synod of North America 

Friends 

Latter Day Saints (Mormons) . 
Lutheran bodies .... 
Mennonite bodies .... 
Methodist bodies .... 
Presbyterian bodies .... 
Protestant Episcopal Church . 
Beformed bodies .... 

Unitarians 

United Brethren bodies . 
Universalists .... 

Roman Catholic Church 
Jewish Congregations .... 
Eastern Orthodox Churches . 


Local 

Members or Communi- 

Churches. 

cants. 

Number 

Number 

1926 

' 1916 

1920 

2,576 

114,915 

146,177 

60,192 

7,153,313 

8,440,922 

1,044 

118,737 

112,795 

1,918 

— 

1 202,098 

5,028 

809,236 

881,696 

7,648 

1,226,028 

1,877,695 

2,054 

120,756 

206,080 

1,287 

839,853 

814,518 

885 

112,982 

110,422 

1,867 

1 462,829 

606,561 

15,102 

2,467,616 

8,966,003 

826 

79,363 

87,164 

60,644 

7,166,451 

8,070,619 

14,848 

2,256,626 

2,625,284 

7,299 

1,092,821 

1,859,086 

2,682 

687,822 

617,551 

353 

82,615 ' 

60,152 

8,375 

867,984 

895,885 

498 

58,566 

54,957 

18,940 

15,721,816 

18,605,003 

8,118 

857,186 1 

4,081,242 

44G 

249,840 

259,894 


^ Heads of families only. 


Education 

Each State of the Union has a system of free public schools established 
by law, comprising elementary schools, junior high schools and high 
schools, with courses covering from 11 to 13 years. In 1930 illiterates 
comprised 1'6 per cent, of native-born whites, 9 *9 per cent, of foreign-born 
whites, 16*3 per cent, of Negroes, and 26 i)er cent, of other races ; rate for 
entire population above 10 years of age, 4*3 per cent. 

Since 1808, the United States Government, upon the organization of all 
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mw States, has set aside from the public domain for the benefit of the public 
echools therein from one to four ‘sections' (square miles) of land in each 
township of six miles sq^uare. The proceeds of the sale of this land make 
the principal part of the permanent school funds of such States. The 
income of permanent school funds and unsold school lands constitutes 
about 1’3 per cent, of the revenue receipts of the schools of the country. 
Taxation and appropriations yield about 94 '6 per cent, of total revenue 
receipts, and other sources yield about 4T per cent. In 1930 the amount 
expended on public schools of elementary and secondary grades was 
2,316,790,384 dollars. In 1930 the 1,078 universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools had an income of 567,618,169 dollars from productive funds, 
and from all other sources. 

Summary of Statistics of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils, 1930 : — 



Number 

Teachers 



Pupils 


Kinds of Schools 

of 

Schools 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Public, elementary, & 
secondary schools . 

247,289* 

141,771 

712,492 

854,263 

12,957,487 

12,720,528 

25,673,015 

Public high schools 
(included above) . 





24,000 

70,017 

117,295 

187,312 

2,115,228 

2,284,194 

4,899,422 

Private high schools 




and academies 

2,760 

8,580 

18,434 

22,014 

146,517 

162,635 

309,052 

Public teachers’ col- 


legesimormal school 8* 

273 

4,209 

6,544 

10,753 

34,895 

117,012 

151,407 

Private teachers’ col- 








leges&normal schools* 

58 

611 

718 

1,224 

2,251 

7,866 

10,117 

Universities, colleges 








Aprofessional schools 

1,078 

55,801 

15.861 

71,722 

604,243 

367,341 

»97l,5S4 

Preparatory depart- 
ments of univer- 







sities and colleges . 

— 

1,564 

1,251 

2,815 

27,766 

19,543 

47,809 

Schools of theology . 

150 

— 

— 

— 

12,074 

971 

13,045 

Schools of law . 

135 

— 

— 

— 

89,204 

2,222 

41,426 

Schools of medicine . 

73 

— 

— 

— 

20,943 

1,021 

21,964 

Schools of dentistry . 

39 

— 

— 

— 

8,067 

95 

8,162 

Schools of pharmacy . 

65 

— 

— 

— 

10,124 

782 

10,906 

Schools of veterinary 







medicine. 

10 

— 

— 

— 

877 


884 

Schools of osteopathy 

8 

— 

— 

— 

1,497 

157 

1,654 

Private business, and i 







commercial schools 

651 

1,863 

2.211 

4,074 

58,541 

121,215 

179,756 

Industrial schools for 





delinquents* . 

158 

582 

906 

1,488 

65,174 

19,143 

84,317 

Schools for the deaf • 

74 

— 

— 

1,715 

7,123 

5,973 

13,096 

Schools for the blind* 

58 

— 


824 

8,073 

2,457 

5,530 

Schools for the feeble- 





minded* . 

303 

816 

3,177 

8,493 

58,966 

45,055 

104,021 


‘ School buildings. • Not inclndine; summer sessions, formerly included. 

® Includes 15,923 men and 14,225 women in other departments. 

• Figures for 1927. ‘ Figures for 1931. 


School and college enrolment in 1930 : — 


Kinds of Schools 


Elementary schools (kindergarten and elementary) 
^Secondary schools (high schools and academies) . 
Secondary schools (preparatory departments of 
xinlverslties and colleges) ... 


Number of pupils 


Public 

21,278,593 

4,899,422 

16,428 


Private 

2,809,886 

841,168» 

30,881 


Total 

23,588,479 

4,740,580 

47,309 


1 1928 
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Ivindsof Scbools 

Number of pupils 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Universities and colleges ...... 

Teachers’ colleges afad normal schools . 

City evening schools 

Private commercial and busine.ss schools * 
Nnrse-traiftlng schools • . , . 

Industrial schools for delinquents • ... 

Schools for the deaf • 

Schools for the blind • 

SehckJla for the feeble-minded • . . . . 

Indian schools 

Schools in Alaska supported by the Qovemiiient . 
Other public schools in Alaska .... 

878,969 

161,407 

1,246,124 

84,817 

11,233 

4,569 

101,605 

29,589 

8,899 

5,066 

650,806 

10,117 

179,766 

100,419 

1,868 

961 

2,416 

6,085 

924,275 

161,624 

1,246,124 

170,766 

100,419 

84,817 

18,096 

5,580 

104,021 

86,074 

8,899 

6,066 

1 1929. a 1931. 


1927. 



In 1930 there were in the United States 2,299 daily newspapers, 65 tri- 
weeklies, 12,825 weeklies, 487 semi-weeklies, 3,804 monthlies, 285 semi- 
montblle!l, and 959 other periodicals | total, 20,724. In 1981 there were 
2,416 daily newspapers, 11,524 weeklies and a total of 21,191 publications. 

JuBtiOe and Crime. 

The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The Federal or National Government maintains courts for the trial of crimes 
against the United States and of civil suits which are brought by the 
Government or its officers, or which arise under the Constitution, treaties 
and lawTS of the United States. These laws relate to such subjects, among 
others, as Admiralty, Patents, Taxation, Banking and Bankruptcy. The 
Federal Courts also have jurisdiction of cases between citizens of the different 
States and between citizens of a State and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 
In this class of cases, as well as in cases arising under the Constitution, 
treaties and laws of the United States^ the amount in controversy must 
exceed 3,000 dollars, besides interest and co.sts. The State Courte have 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal cases arising under State laws ; the 
decisions of the Courts of last resort of the States as to the validity of treaties 
or of laws of the United States, or on various questions arising under the 
OoUstitUtion, are subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The State Courts also have jurisdiction of proceedings in probate 
and divorce. 

In the separate States the lowest courts are usually those of Justices of 
the Peace, but many towns and cities have inferior courts, called by various 
names, with power to commit for trial in criminal matters and to hear and 
determine misdemeanours for violation of the municipal ordinances ; they 
freimently try civil oases involving usually not more than 800 dollars. 

The highest court in each Stale i.s usually called the Supreme or 
Appellate Court with a Chief Justice and Associate Justices and, in some 
States, oommiseioners who hear and determine cases under assignment of 
the Chief Justice and the Associate Justices. The Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices are u.sually elected by the people, but sometimes are 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the State Senate 
or other advisory body ; they usually hold office for a term of years, but in 
aolne instances for life or during good behaviour. Their salaries range from 
5,600 to ^2,50O dollars. 

The Judges of the Courts of the United States, which include the District 
Courts, the Court of Claims, the United States Customs Court, the Court 
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of Customs and Patent Appeals, the Circuit Courts of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, hold office during good behariour. 
They may, however, retire with full pay at the age of 70 years, if they so 
desire, and if they have served a period of ten years. 

The United States District Courts are the lowest of the Federal Courts, 
being the courts of original jurisdiction. Tliere are 88 of these, each State 
and territory forming one or more districts. Tlieae Courts appoint Com- 
missioners, who have the power of Examining Magistrates, but may not 
finally adjudge and determine, except in the Territory of Alaska, where they 
have jurisdiction equivalent to that of the Justices of the Peace and Probate 
Courts of the counties of the States. The United States District Courts 
try all criminal cases arising under the laws of the United States, as 
indicated above, including capital otfencea. The 12 Federal prisons in 1932 
had 18,526 prisoners, including 442 women. 

The Supreme Court consists of the Chief Justice and 8 Associate 
Justices, appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The United States is divided into 10 circuits, to each of which the 
Chief Justice or an Associate Justice is assigned. In each circuit there is a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Cases from inferior courts are taken to the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals by appeal or to the Supreme Court either on 
appeal or writ of certiorari. That Court has also original jurisdiction in 
cases affecting forci^ ^Ministers and those between the different States. The 
salary of the Chief Justice is usually 20,600 dollars, and that of each of the 
Associate Justices, 20,000 dollars, but the Economy Act of March 20, 1938, 
reduced them through June 30, 1934, by 15 per cent. 

The Court of Claims has jurisdiction of suits based on claims against the 
Government founded on the Constitution and laws of the United States or 
arising out of contracts entered into with the Government and not sounding 
in tort. The United States Customs Court (formerly the Board of Gener^ 
Appraisers) has jurisdiction in customs cases. The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals passes upon appeals from decisions of the United States 
Customs Court involving questions as to the classification of merchandise 
under tariff Acts and the rates of duty to which various articles ai'e liable, 
as well as appeals from decisions of ihe Patent Office. 

The District of Columbia, in which tlie seat of the National Government 
is located, ha.s a Juvenile Court, a Municipal Court, a Police Court, a Supreme 
Court with a general jurisdiction which includes that of a United States 
District Court, and a Court of Appeals. 

Most of the more important territorial and insular possessions of the 
United States, except the Philippines, have two systems of Courts, one 
corresjwnding to the Courts of the States to adjudicate cases arising under 
laws enacted by the territorial or insular legislatui'es, and the other, the 
United States Courts, to pass on oases involving Federal Law. The Philippine 
Islands have no Federal District Court. 

finaaoe. 

FRDKkAL. 

The following table gives what the Treasury terms ‘Ordinary receipts’ and 
‘expenditures chargeable against ordinary receipts.’ * Ordinary receipts' in- 
oluae receipts from customs, internal revenue, and ‘Miscellaneous/ but do 
not include receipts from loans, preiniumb, or Treasury notes, or revenues 
of Post-Office Department ‘Ordinary expenses' include disbursements for 
War, Navy, Indiana, pensions, payments for interest, and ‘ MisoeUaneous,’ 
but do not include principal of public debt, or disbursements for po.stal 
service paid from revenues thereof. ‘ Expenditures chargeable a^inst 
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ordinary receipts’ include ‘ordinary expenditures’ and retirements of the 
public debt from the sinking fund and from certain special receipts. 

Since June 10, 1921, a National Annual Budget System and an inde- 
pendent Audit of Government Accounts have been installed. 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

ending 
June 30 

; Thousands of 
Dollans 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

ending 
June 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

* 

1930 

4,177,942 

3,994,152 

1933 

2,238,356 

5,806,623 ‘ 

1931 

3,317,233 

4,219,950 

1934 ^ 

3,415,787 

10,045,461 

1932 

1 2,121,228 

5,274,325 2 

1935 ^ 

4,128,803 

4,639,089 


1 Estimates. 

■ Revised to cover all expenditures of the Reconstruction Finance Cor{)oration, in- 
cluding payments against cn'dits established by the Corporation through the purchase of 
its notes which was treated as a public debt transaction. 

These figures are exclusive of postal revenues and expenditures as well as 
of loans and payments on account of the principal of the public debt. 

Actual sources of revenue and branches of expenditure June 30, 
1933, as recla-ssified July 1, 1933: — 



Revenue, 

1032-33. 


Customs 

Dollais 

250,750,261 

Foreign obligations— 

collars 

Internal revenue : 

Princijial 

81,5(37,519 

Income tax . 

746,206,445 

Interest 

67,190,207 

Miscellaneous intem.al 

All others .... 

3'.>,090,746 

revenue .... 

858,217,612 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. . 
Other miscellaneous . 

23,2U7,50(J 

Miscellaneous receijits : 

70,400,561 

Proceeds Government- 

owned securities— 


Total ordinary receipts (all 
items) 

2,079,690,741 


Expenditure, 1932-33.^ 


General Expenditvrts : 

Dollars 

Postal deficit . . . 

iloilars 

117,3s0,102 

Legislative .... 

21,477,373 

Miscellaneous 

41,713,729 

Executive .... 
Dept, of State . 

.369,113 

15,225,509 

Interest on public debt . 
Public debt retirements : 

689,365,106 

Trea.sury Dept. . 

268,017,901 

aiuking fund 

425,660,300 

War Dept 

309,557,458 

From foreign repayments . 

33,886,650 

Navy Dept. 

349,501,925 

Other .... 

2,057.850 

Interior Dept. . 

Post Office Dept. 

74,579,717 

57,882 

Deduct excess credits . 

6,967,30G 

Dept, of Agriculture 

Dept of Commerce . 

Dept, of Labor . 

250,981,139 

45,968,153 

13,677,842 

Total General expfnditnro.s . 
Jirnerfjenci/ Expenditiirm : 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

3,866,915,459 

Dept, of Justice 

44,08^,327 

Direct expenditures . 

1,153,438,246 

Shipping board . 

28,518,830 

Crop production loans . i 

37,148,880 

Other independent offices 8 

.54,010,977 

Agricultural credit corps. . 

44,685,757 

River and harbour work 

118,391,256 

Capital, Home Loan Banks 

42,950,000 

Veteran’s administration 

763,154,880 

Otiier.H .... 

1,11,0025 

Adjusted Service CertlflcateB 
Distribution of wheat and 

160,000,000 

Deduct excess credits , 

2y294,729 

cotton for relief. 

Refunds of customs and 

34,240,628 

Total emergency expenditure 

1,277,038,168 

Internal revenue receipts 

70,839,961 j 

Total, general and emergency 

5,142,953,627 


f Does not include contingent liabilltieg from the issue of debentuiesby the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

2 Included among others are Interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian Institution 
and National Musenin. 
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Estimates for the years ending June 80, 1934 and 1936 (in thousands of 
dollars) : — 


Revenue 

1934 

1935 

Revenue 

1934 1 

1935 

Customs : 




-- - - 


Spirits and fermented 



Government - owned 



liquors . 

89,000 

84,000 

securities : 



All other . 

310,000 

382,00(1 

Foreign obligations : 



Internal Revenue : 



Principal 



Income tax. 

864,000 

1,265,000 

Interc-st 



National industrial 



All others 

95,439 

79,952 

recovery ta.xea . . 

158,700 

80,000 

Panama Canal, Ac. 

25,672 

25,661 

rroccssing tax on 



Miscellaneous 

66,227 

69,962 

farm products . 

403,000 

548,000 


— 

— 

All other . 

1,242,900 

1,440,100 

Total ordinary receipts . 

3,259,939 

3,974,665 

Expenditure 

1934 

1935 

Expenditure 

1934 

1935 

(iennal RvpcndKures : 



EiHi'rffcn cv Expen di- 



Departmental * 

848,730 

324,278 

tercB : * 



Public bldgB., Treasury. 

89,569 

15,441 

Public Works Emergency 



Rivers and Harbours 

92,349 

40,479 

Admin. 



Natlofial Defence : 



Loa’ig to States, etc, . 

203,174 

182,152 

Army .... 

229,015 

230,449i 

River-s and Harbours. 

131,934 

75,562 

Navy . 

281,115 

310.180 

Army expenditures . 

61,881 

26,008 

War Veterans. 

541,940 

538,928 

Navy expenditures . 

56,068 

144,669 

Forcrop redactions, etc. 

514,80(1 

750,744 

Interior Dept. . 

48,349 

102,780 

Farm relief funds . 

80,188 

16,949 

Public highways. 

823,163 

236,878 

Refunds of receipts 

68,777 

57,616 

Other projects . 

403,337 

321,893 

Postal doHciency . 

69,595 

92,014 

Civil Works Admin. . 1 

400,000 

— 

Civil Service Punds 

21,143 

21,009 

Industrial Recovery 

4,250 

— 

Interest on Public Debt 

742,000 

824,349 

Agric. Adjust. Admin. . 

103,250 

5,000 

Sinking Fund 

488,122 

525,789 

Farm Credit . 

40,000 

— 

Debt retirements from 



Emerg. conservation 

341,706 

65,190 

foreign repayments 

— 

— 

Uecon. Finance Oorj). . 

3,969,740 

480,437* 

Other ordinary 

16,350 

15,066 

Tei>n. Valley Authority. 

19,000 

31,000 




Fed- IjEi'd liiiiilis * 

52,850 

12,650 

Total General 

3,533,692 

3,763,270 

Savings and loons . 

60,0(»0 





Deposit insurance . 

150,000 

— 




Total emergency . 

6,357,487 

723,287 




Grand total . 

9,891,178 

; 4,486,563 


> For fiscal years 1984 and 1935 total amounts of foreign govermnent oMigations are 
328.000,090 f^olliirB and 835,009,000 dollara. 

• Exiiendttnres on Legislative and Executive Departments (except National Defence), 
Judiciary and Independent Establishments. 

• Of Emergency Expenditures up to and including 1935, about 2,500,000,000 dollars 
represents loans which Treasury expects will l>e repaid to the Government dnring the 
lisral year 1930 and thereafter. 

• Excess credits, to be deducted. 

The gross debt on March 7, 1934 (at the close of Mr. Roosevelt’s first year) 
•stood at 26,052,457,179 dollars compared with 20,936,058,784 dollars at the 
beginning. The gross debt anticipated on June 30, 1934, is 28,679,969,728 
dollara ; on Juno 30, 1935, 28, 664, 492,020 dollars. The gross debt on June 30, 
1933, was made up as follows ; — Debt bearing no interest, 315,118,219 dollars ; 
matured debt on which interest has ceased, 65,910,826 dollars ; and interest- 
bearing debt, 22,157,643,120 dollars. The net debt, including matured 
interest obligations, etc. — that is, what remains after deducting the cash in 
the Treasury from the gross debt plus matured interest obligations, etc., was 
21,834,564,893 dollars. 
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National debt on June 30 of the years shown 


Year 

Gross Debt 

Year 

Gross Debt 


DollarH 


Dollars 

1915 

1,191,264,068 

1929 

16,931,197,748 

1919 1 

26,696,701,648 

1930 

16,185,308,299 

1920 

24,297,918,412 

1931 

16,801,485,143 

1925 

20,616,272,175 

18,610,174,266 

1932 

19,487,009,768 

1927 

1983 

22,588,672,164 


* As of August 31 ; this vas the highest ever reached. 


Statk Flnancb. 

The revenues of the separate States are derived from direct taxation, 
chiefly in the form of a tax on property, real and personal and are largely- 
collected and expended by the local authorities, county, township, or school 
district. 

For details see the separate States. 

National Defence. 

I. Army. 

The Army of the United States, under the Act of June 15, 1933, consists 
of the Regular Army, the National Guard of the United States, the 0 dicers’ 
Reserve Corps, the Organised Reserves, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Original or first enlistments in the Regular Army are for one or three 
years at the option of the soldier, but all re-enlistments are for three-year 
periods. Enlisted men are classified in seven grades. The pay of the 
lowest grade, or private, Is 21 dollars per month (about i shillings a day at 
normal exchange rates), and that of tne highest grade, or master sergeant, 
is 126 dollars per month. In addition enlisted men receive an increase of 
5 per cent, of their base pay for each 4 years of service in the army, the 
total increase not to exceeil 25 per cent. Certain enlisted men also receive 
additional pay a$ specialists, the maximum addition under this head being 
80 dollars per month. Additional pay is also received by enlisted men of 
the Army air corps who are rated as and perform duties of air mechanics or 
who are assigned to duties which require participation in flights. 

The strength of the Regular Army, as authorised by Congress for the 
year 1933, was 12,402 officers and 118,750 enlisted men exclusive of 
Philippine Scouts for whom the appropriations allow of 6,446. The 
authorised number of warrant officers is 926, 

The actual strength at the end of June, 1933, was 135,015 all ranks. 

The war organisation and establishments of the Regular Army on 
mobilisation arc as follows : — 

Army Corjw . . 88,102 Infantry Brigade . 6,116 

Infantry Division . 21,435 Artillery Brigade . 6,642 

Cavalry Division . 9,762 

For administration, training, and tactical control, continental United 
States is divided into 9 Corps areas on a basis of military population. On 
June 30, 1933, the United States Army troops stationed abroad were as 
follows: Philippines, 11,440 ; Hawaii, 14,728; Panama, 9,761; China, 
75$; Puerto Rico, 946; Alaska, 312; Miscellaneous (including troops en 
route, military attaches, etc.), 1,096; total, 89,030. 

The peace organisation of the Army is as follows 
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Brigade 

lidqVH. 

Regiments 

Battallona 

Squadrons 

Companies i 

0 
> 

1 

Inactive 

Active 

1 i 

1 Inactive 

4> 

► 

i 

< 

33 

V 

2 

Cl 

5 

Inactive 1 

Active 

t 

3 

ItifAtttry k . . . 

15 

9 

38* 

16 


5 

— 

_ 

10 

19 

Tanks , . . 



2» 

— 

— 


— 

— 

7* 

d 

Cavaljy 

a 

4 

16 » 

3 

— 


1 » 

2 


5 

Artillery : Pield . . 

6 

11 

21 « 

27 


8 

— 

— 

1 

14 

Coast . , 

1 

2 

28* 

10 

— 


— 

— 


1 

Corps of Engineers . 

— 

— 

8 * 

10 

1 

29 

2* 

1 

— 

18 

Air Cori)s .... 

1 1 1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— > 1 

75 

23 

20 

i 54 

Quartermaster Corps 


— 



[ 3* 

17 ' 

— 



71 

j 833 

Medical Department. 

— 

— 

4* 

15 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

130 

Orduatice Department 


— 


— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

3l* 

i 33 

Signal Corps . , . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

14 

— 

— 

19 

1 24 

Chemical Warfare 


1 

1 








Service 

— 


1 i 

— 

1* 

— 

— 

— 

2 

i — 


> Intludos bcitterieR, troops, sPCtioDH, and similar separate units, and LospiUls. 

' Includes units which are partially iunctive. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps consists of officers of all grades, including 
general officers, organised into sections corresponding to the varioas branches 
of the Regular Army. In the higher grades it is at present comp<»ed princi* 
pally of men who served as officers during the World War, and on June 30, 
1933, had a strength of 133,485. These officers may be called for training 
not exceeding 15 days each year, and, with their own consent, except in time 
of a national emergency, may be ordered to active service at any time and 
for any period, provided that the appropriations for the purpose ore not 
exceeded. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, maintained for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, is organised into units at 
civil educational establishments. It is divided into a Soiior Division, 
formed mainly at the universities, and a Junior Division, formed mainly it 
the secondary schools. On June 30, 1933, 106,196 students were enrolled 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, of whom 66,729 were enrolled in 
senior units and 39,466 in junior units. Students of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps before being commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
must complete the four years’ military training prescribed, which includes 
one summer training camp of a ])eriod of six weeks each. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps consists of men voluntarily enlisted therein 
who have qualifications making them elimble for enlistment in the Regular 
Army. On June 30, 1933, the Enlisted Reserve Corps had a strength of 
5,028. Provided the appropriations for the purpose are not exceeded, 
enlisted reservists may be called up for training not exceeding dfteen days 
each year, and, with their own consent, except in time of a national 
emergency, may be ordered to active service at any time and for any period. 

The National Guard, or organised militia, is maintained by tlm several 
States and Territories (including the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico) writh the aid of grants from the 
Federal Government. It is organised into the same ams of the service as 
the Regular Army, and is supplied by the Federal Government with nuiforms, 
arms, and equipment of the same type as issued to the Regular Army. 
Service In the National Guard is purely voluntary. 

The National Guard of the United States was created as of Juno 15, 1933, 
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as a reserve coinponeut part of the Army of the United States, to consist of 
such federally recognised National Guard units, organisations and personnel 
as may comply with the requirements of the amended National Defence Act, 
so that when Congress authorises the use of the armed land forces of the 
United States for any purpose requiring the use of troops in excess of those 
of the Regular Army, the President may henceforth order, instead of draft, 
any or all units of the National Guard of the United States, and the members 
thereof, into the active military service of the United States. The organiz- 
ation of the units will be maintained intact in so far as practicable. Upon 
being relieved from active duty all individuals and units thereupon revert to 
their original status in the National Guard of the United States and of the 
several states. 

The strength of the National Guard as authorised by law in enlisted men 
is 800 men for each Senator and Representative in Congress with such 
strength as the President may decide for the District of Columbia, the 
Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Alaska and the Canal Zone. The 
maximum strength of the National Guard for the present as fixed by the 
Secretary of War is 190,211 officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men. The 
actual strength on June 30, 1933, was 13,364 officers, 206 warrant officers, 
and 172,356 enlisted men. Minimum training req^uired includes 48 drill 
periods yearly, each of not less than one and one-naif hours’ duration, in 
addition to fifteen days’ training in encampments or manoeuvres. Pay is 
provided for the 15 days’ training in encampments at the same rate as for 
Regular Army, while each drill period is considered approximately e(|ual 
to a day’s service for pay purposes. 

Citizens’ military training camps are operated during the summer months, 
at which thousands of young men acquire military training each year, with- 
out cost to themselves. Four courses are provided, tlie highest of which 
has as its objective the preparing of the candidate for appointment as second 
lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Civilians attending the highest 
0001*86 must have had prior military training equal to that obtainable in the 
three lower courses. 

The President is Commander-in-Chief of both the Army and the Navy. 
The Secretary of War controls tho Army with the aid of one Assistant Secre- 
tary and a Chief of Staff. Tho former has supervision of the procurement 
of all military supplies, and is charged with the mobilisation of industrial 
establishments for wartime needs, while the latter is entrusted with the 
general supervision of the Army. 

The Springfield rifle is the standard shoulder weapon of the Military 
Forces of the United States. Improvement in ammunition has increased its 
range from 3,460 to 5,6C0 yards. During the World War a large quantity 
of modified Enfield rifles were used. Machine guns of all calibres are of the 
Browning type. The approved calibres of mobile artillery are as follows 

for the pack . . .75 mm. pack howitzer 

for the light . . .75 mm. gun and 105 mm. howitzer 

for the medium . . 165 mm. gun and 155 mm. howitzer, 

for the heavy . .165 mm. gun and 8 inch howitzer. 

The 165 mm. howitzer is now issued in lieu of the 105 mm. howitzer, 
pending production of sufficient quantity of 105 mm. howitzers. Likewise, 
the 240 mm, howitzer is used in lieu of the 8*inch howitzer. Anti-aircraft 
guns are of 3-inch and 105 mm. calibres. The most powerful mobile gun is 
a 14-mch gun on railway carriage. The largest calibre is the 16-inch gun on 
barbette carriage. 
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In the Budpjet for 1933-34, 277,050,381 dollars were voted for the Army, 
ucluding 23,637,769 dollars lor the Air Corx)8. 

II. Navy. 

As provided under the terms of the Washington Treaty of August 17, 
1923, and the London Treaty of October 29, 1930, the United States will 
have 15 capital ships. The replacement tonnage allowed for capital ships 
is the same as for the British Navy, viz. 525,000 tons. As authorised by 
Congress, the Navy Department has completed important alterations to 
the nine oldest battleships, and has begun modernising a t^nth. These 
alterations consist of, first, the installation of additional protection against 
submarine attack ; second, the installation of anti ‘aircraft deck protection ; 
third, the substitution of tiipod masts for the cage type ; and various other 
improvements of less importance. Increased angle of elevation has been 
given to the last four battleships modernised, and is proposed for the five 
next in ago. No increase in elevation has been made in the case nf the 
three oldest battleships of the 15 retained on the elective list. Fifteen 
10,000-ton cruisers, armed with 8-inch guns, have bc#^n completed, and two 
more {Quine// &\\d Vincennen) are in process of construction. In addition, a 
sum of 238,000,000 dollars has been allocated from the funds of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act for the building of two air* raft carriers, four 
10,000-ton cruisers (armed with 6-inch guns), 20 dcstrovt-rs, 4 submarines 
and 2 gunboats. Constrm tion of thfse sliij>8 was started in 1933, and is 
expected to bo completed in three years. 

The Air Service is an integral jmrt of the Fleet. For the fiscal year 
1933-34, the appropriati'm for the Bureau of Aeronautics is 21,957,459 
dollars. This sum is exclusive of personnel and certain establishment 
charges. The appropriation for the fiscal year 1932-33 was 26,245,420 
dollars. 

The gross naval expenditures have recently been as follows : 1929-30, 
376,291,828 dollars; 1930-31, 357,806,219 dollars; 1931-32. 353,628,362 
dollars. The appropriation foi the fiscal year 1932-33 was 318,906,141 dollars ; 
and for the current year, 1933-34, it is 275,000,000 dollars. Provision is 
made in the current appropriations for continuing construction of seven 
cruisers (Nos. 32 and 34-40), one aircraft carrier, two submarines and eight 
destroyers. 

The total number of enlisted men, according to the current appropria- 
tion, was 79,700. Naval officers number 9,430. The Murine Corps, wnich 
is largely employed as an expeditionary force, consists of 1,192 officers and 
14,876 men. 

The American Navy is administered by the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
head of the executive department, known as the Department of the Navy. 
The Secretary has an Advisory Council, the mo.st important Naval member 
of which is the Chief of Operations, who is chaurged by law with the opera tion.^ 
of the Fleet and with the prc|>arations and readiness of ytlans tor its use in 
war. The other members of the Council are the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy ; the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, hamlling princi}>ally the 
ofiifer and enlisted personnel of the Navy and the Chiefs of the following 
bureaux; Construction and Repair; Engineering; Aeronautics (constituted 
1921-22); Supplies and Accounts; Yards and Dor'ks; Ordnance; and 
Medicine and Surgery ; also the Commandant of the Marino Corps and the 
Judge Advocate-General. The Chief of 0|H‘rations is also President of the 
Naval General Board, which is an advisory body of senior officers, and is 
consulted on important questions of policy, including the number, types 
and characteristics of ships that should constitute the Fleet. 
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The Government navy yards are at Portsmouth, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; 
Charleston, S.C. ; Mare Island, Cal. ; Puget Sound, Wash. ; and Pearl 
Harbour, Hawaii, all of which yards are equipped for certain types of new 
construction as well as for haualing repairs to units of the fleet. In addition 
there are naval stations at Newport, R, I. ; New London, Conn. ; Key West, Fla. ; 
Pensacola, Fla. ; New Orleans, La. ; San Diego, Oal. ; Guantanamo, Cuba; 
Tutuila, Samoa; Cavite, P. I. ; Guam; Balboa, C.Z. The naval training 
stations are at Hampton Roads, Va. ; San Diego, Cal. ; Newport, R.I. ; 
and Great Lakes, 111. A 20-year development programme for navy yards 
and naval bases has been approved by the Secretary, but no considerable 
appropriations have been granted to further the programme. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Fleets have been united in a single command as 
the ‘United States Fleet.’ 

The following is a classified statement of the strength of the United 
States Navy on October 81, 1931, 1932, and 1933, based on data furnished 
by the U.S. Navy Department:—- 




As at October 81. 


1931 

i93-i 

1933 

Battleships 

15 

15 

15 

Aircraft carriers .... 

1 

i 3 

8 

Heavy Cruisers 

10 

! 9 

10 

Light Cruisers ..... 

10 

! 10 

10 

Destroyers 

m 

220 

229 

Fleet Submarines .... 

0 

7 

7 

Submarines ..... 

75 

! 

75 


^ The following table shows the existing American Navy, including all ships 
completed up to April, 1934. In the armament column, guns of lesser 
calibre than 3 inch are not given. All battleships carry 3 seaplanes ; 
light cruisers carry 2 ; heavy cruisers, 4. 


Battleships 


! 


■2 k 

Armour 

: o 


Laid down 

Name 

« 5*2 

■ * c 

(= AS 

-♦J ' 


Principal Annament | 

II 11 

1 


kS X c 

^3 

CQ ' 

ti 


Ills- 

X! 1 


Tons in». Ins. knots 


1910 


Arkansas . . 

26,100 

11 

12 

12 12in.; 16 6ln.; 8 3la. 


28,000 

1911 

{ 

Texas , . .\ 
New York . ./ 

27,000 

12 

14 

10 14in.; 16 5in.; 8 Sin. 


28,100 

1912 

{ 

Nevada . . A 
Oldehonta . .( 

29,000 

)13J 

18 

flO 141n.; 12 5in.; 8\ 
1 6iu. A.A, j 

_/ 

1 

26,500 

24,800 

1918 


Pennsylvania . 

33,100 

)l8i 

18 

/l2 14)n.; 12 5in.; 8\ 

-i 

32,000 

1914 


Arizona . . . 

32,600 

\ 5iu. A.A. j 

i 

34,000 

1915 

/ 

i 

Idississippi 

New Ifexlco . 

80,100 

3f,000 

I'si 

18 1 

/12 14ln.; 12 Sin.; S'! 
1 8iu. A.A. j 

2! 

32,000 

•28,500 


Idaho . . . 

30,600 

1 

\ 

32,000 

1917 


Tennessee 

32,800 

}isi 

18 

fl2 14in.; 12 5in.; 8\ 


26,800 

1916 


California 

82,000 

\ 6in. A.A. J 

28,600 

1917 

me 


Maryland . . 
W. Virginia . 

31,500 

31,800 

,82,500 

jlfH 

18 

1 

(8 16in.; 12 5in.j 8\ 
\ Sin. A.A. /! 

2 : 

27,800 

1919 


Colorado , 
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Heavy Cruisers. 


Laid down 

Name 

Hi 

Armour } Principal Armament 

i 

orpedo 

Tubes 

— ^ 

? i 

esigned 

speed 





O o 



1931 

1930 

1928 

1920 

1927 


{ 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
San Francisco 
Tuscaloosa . 
Astoria . . 
Portland 
Indianapolis 
Antjusta . . 

Chester . . 
Chicago . . 
Houston . 
Louisville . 
Northampton 
Pensacola . 
Salt Lake City 


1 


Tons 


10,000 

9,050 

9,200 

9,800 

9,050 

9,100 


9 Sin. ; 8 5in. A. A. 


8 belt 
1 deck 


81n.; 4 Sin. A.A. 


10 8in.; 4 Sin. A.A. 




knots 


6 lOV, 000 32-7 


6 107,000 82-5 


1918- 

1920 


Omaha . . 
Milwaukee . 
Cincinnati . 
Raleigh . . 
Detroit . . 
Richmond . 
Concord 
Trenton . . 
Marblehead 
Memphis . 


Light Cruisers. 


T.OSO 


3 belt 
deck 


M2 6ln. ; 4 Sin. A.A. 


•90,000 


881 


1 Marblehead has 11 Gin. 


Aircraft Carriers. 


1911 * 

Langley. . . 

11,500 1 

! 

4 Sin. ' 


7,200 

1.5 

1920 

1921 

Saratoga . . 1 
Lexington. 

83,000 1 

_ 

8 8tn.; 12 Sin. A.A. 

- 

180,000 

SSi 

1931 

llaugtT ... 

13, SCO 

“ i 

8 Sin. A.A. 

— 

53,500 ' 



Other vessels of the United States navy may be summarised. There are 
4 mine-layers ; 6 modem and 2 old river gunboats ; 26 small ‘eagle’ patrol 
vessels, and 24 submarine-chaser patrol vessels ; 6 old gunboats and yachts 
rated as patrol ressels ; 8 tenders for destroyers, 2 for aircraft, and 7 for 
submarines ; 3 repair ships ; 3 colliers and 19 oilers ; and a large number of 
miscellaneous auxiliaries, mine-sweepers and tugs. 

The submarine flotilla includes 46 of the S Class, 20 of the R Class, 9 of 
the 0 Class and 7 of the V Class— a total of 82 completed units. In addition 
there are 2 of the V class building. 

Production and Indnstry. 

I. Aqrioulttjre. 

Public lands, unappropriated and unreserved, as reported by the United 
States General Land Oflice, on July 1, 1932, totalled 178,318,246 acres, 
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including both surveyed and unsurveyed. They were situated in the 
following States : — 


States 

Acres 

States 

Acres 

States 

Acres 

Arizona 

. 13,581,760 

Minnesota . 

269,451 

Oregon 

. 12,920, 33J 

Arkansas . 

. 175,024 

Montana 

. 6,238,420 

South Dakota 

. 419,27(1 

California . 

. 15,712,567 

Nebraska . 

20,225 

Utah . 

. 25,197,820 

Colorado . 

. 7,407,597 

Nevada 

. 51,221,934 

Washington 

708,363 

Florida 

32,303 

New Mexico 

. 13,615,150 

Wyoming . 

. 14,728,9.53 

Idaho 

. 10,8(55,47 2 

North Dakota 

142,694 


According to census returns the total acreage of farms and the improved 
acreage have been as follows : — 


Years 

Farm area. 
Acres 

Improved area. 
Acres * 

Value, land, bldgs., 
mach’y., livestock 

Value of products 
in preceding year 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

838,591,774 

878,798,326 

955,883,715 

986,771,016 

414,498,487 

478,461,750 

503,073,007 

522,396,804 

Dollars 

20.439,901,164 

40,991,449,090 

77,923,651,599 

57,245,544,269 

Dollars 

4,717,069,973 

8,494,230,307 

21,426,623,614 

8,077,812,320 


1 Crop land plus ploughable pasture. 


According to census returns the numbers of farms of different sizes 
were : — 


Acres 

I 1910 

1920 

19S0 

Under 3 acres . 


. ! 18,033 

20,350 

43,007 

3 and under 

10 . 

. i 317,010 

268,422 

315,497 

10 

20 . 

. * 504,123 

507,763 

559,617 

20 

50 . 

. ^ 1,414,376 

1,503,732 

1,440,388 

50 „ 

100 . 

, j 1,438,069 

1,474,746 

1,374,965 

100 

500 . 

. 1 2,494,461 

1 2,456,107 

2,314,868 

500 

1,000 and over . 

1,000 . 

125,295 

i 149,819 

159,696 


. , 50,135 

.67,405 

1 ... 

80,620 

Total 


. 1 6,361,602 

; 6,448,343 

6,288,648 


In 1930 there were 6,288,648 farms, of which 3,568,894 were operated by 
owners, 55,889 by managers, and 2,664,365 by tenants ; farm population on 
January 1, 1933, was estimated at 32,242,000; 1932, 31,241,000; 1931, 
30,585,000; 1929, 30,257,000. 

Gross income from farm production, 1932, was estimated at 5,143,000,000 
dollars ; in 1931, 6,911,000,000 dollars ; in 1930, at 9,414,000,000 dollars ; 
in 1929, 11,918,000,000 dollars. The gross income from all crops was, in 
1932, 2,113,000,000 dollars; in 1931, 2,714,000,000 dollars; in 1930, 

3.799.000. 000 dollars ; in 1929, 5,421,000,000 dollars. From animals and 
products, gross income in 1932 was 3,030,000,000 dollars ; in 1931, 

4.197.000. 000 dollars; in 1930, 5,616,000,000 dollars; in 1929, 

6.497.000. 000 dollars. 

The areas and production of the principal cereal crops for three years are 
shown in the subjoined tables. 
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1931 


1932 


1938 


Oropa 

1,000 1 1,000 

Acres | Bushels ! 

! 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels; 2c„ 

1 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bosh. 

per 

Acre 

Com 

Wheat . 

Oats 

105,948 ’2,588,509| 24-4 
57,103: 932 , 221 ; 16-8 
40,084 1,120,913 28*1 

108,668 ;2, 906, 873 ! 26-8 
57,204 744,076 IS’O 

41,425 1,246,6581 SOU 

102,239 

47,493 

36,541 

2,830,237 

1 527,418 
722,485' 

22-8 

19 8 


The chief wheat-growing States (1933) are (yield in thonsands of bushels) : 
North Dakota, yielding 65,316; Kansas, 57,504; Montana, 27,194; 
Nebraska, 29,206 ; Washington, 46,249 ; South Dakota, 5,120; Illinois, 
27,418; Oklahoma, 33,095; Idaho, 19,365 ; Ohio, 34,812 ; Indiana, 22,484 ; 
Oregon, 17,492 ; Colorado, 6,912 ; Minnesota, 16,665 ; Pennsylvania, 15,783 ; 
Michigan, 13,457. Other crops in 1931, 1932 and 1933 were : — 




1931 

1932 



1933 


Crop! 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 : 1,000 

Bush 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush. 


Acres 

Bushsls; 2’" 

Acres ' Bushels 

per 

Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

per 

Acre 

Rye 

3,104 

82,290 1 10-4 

i 

1 3,834 j 40,630 

12-2 

2,352 

21,184 ' 

9*0 

Barley . 

11,424 

108,543 i 17-4 

i 13,346 I 302,042 

22-6 

; 10,052 1 

156,104 i 

15*5 

Buckwheat . 

1 605 

8,890 1 17-6 

454 i 6,727 
1,975 11,671 

14-8 

! 462 1 

7,844 

17-0 

Flaxseed 

1 2,416 

1 11,708 4-9 

j 5-9 

' 1,283 ! 

0,785 ' 

5-3 

Rice . . : 

' 9C4 

! 44,873 ! 46*5 

868 I 40,408 

' 46-6 

769 1 

35,619 

46-5 

Potatoes . . 1 

1 8,366 

; 372,094 'llO'S 

8,381 858,009 

105-9 

3,184 

317,143 

99-6 

Sweet Potatoes 

! 785 

: 63,013 1 80-3 

926 ! 78,431 

! 84-7 

1 761 

05,073 

1 85-5 


In 1933 output of tame hay was estimated at 53,829,000 tons from 
65,852,000 acres; of alfalfa, 24,899,000 tons from 12,775,000 acres; and of 
wild hay, 8,633,000 tons from 12,315,000 acres. 

The output of cane sugar in 1931 amounted to 157,000 short tons ; 
ill 1932, 223,000 short tons ; and in 1933, 202,000 short tons. All these 
figures are for Louisiana only. The beet sugar juoduction, refined value, in 
1932 amounted to 1,357,000 short tons ; and in 1933, 1,629,000 short tons. 

Cotton acreage and production (excluding ‘linters’), for the last six 
years were ; — 


Years ! 

i 

Acres j 

harvested j 

1 .000 Bales 
(500 11)8. gross) 

i 

Years j 

Acres 

harvested 

j 1,00() Bales 

1 (6(X) ibs. gross) 

1928 ! 

42,482,000 

14,477 

i 1931 

38,705,000 

; 17,095 

1929 1 

43,242.000 

14,325 

; 1932 

35,939,000 

1 18,002 

1930 

42,454,000 

13,932 

i 1938 

1 30,144,000 

' 13,177 


The cotton production in 1933 was grown in the following States (in 
bales, 500 lbs. gross): Texas, 4,475,000; Mississippi, 1,180,000; Alabama, 
980,000; Georgia, 1,110,000 ; Oklahoma, 1,285,000; Arkansas, 1,065,000; 
North Carolina, 690,000 ; South Carolina, 742,000 ; Louisiana, 486,000 ; 
Tennessee, 460,000 ; Missouri, 246,000 ; Arizona, 82,000 ; California, 
216,000 ; New Mexico, 86,000 ; Virginia, 38,000 ; Florida, 27,000 ; all 
other, 10,000 ; total, 13,177,000. 

In 1933 there were under tobacco 1,763,700 acres (1,413,800 acres in 
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1932), producing 1,396,174,000 lbs. Output of the chief tobacco-growing 
States were : — 


- 

1932 

1933 

- 

1932 

1933 



1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 


],r00 IbB. 

1,000 lbs. 

U.S 

1,022,658 

1,890,174 

Ohio 

82,968 

24,946 

North Carolina , . . 

293,694 

518,522 

Connecticut , . . 

22,099 

15,683 

Kentucky , ... 

315,862 

369,780 

Maryland .... 

22,750 

17,710 

Virginia .... 

55,616 

90,725 

Indiana .... 

10,066 

12,920 

Tenliessee .... 

107,187 

136,210 

Massachusfnt.s . , 

8,232 

5,051 

South Carolina . . 

39,236 

85,850 

Florida .... I 

2,901 

1 4,822 

Georgia 

12,566 

58,124 

West Vitginia . . ■ 

2,312 

! 4,038 

Pennsylvania. . . 

46,816 

26, ,568 

Missouri . . . . j 

7,176 

i 8,826 

Wisconaln .... 

36,180 

14,868 

j New York ... 

1,400 

i 

1 720 

The following 

table exhibits the 

number of farm 

animals 

on farms 

in 1910 (April 

on January 1, 1920 

, April 1, 1930, and January 1, 1934. 


Live Stock 

1910 

1 (Census) 

1 1920 

(Census) 

1030 

(Census) 

1984 

(Estimate) 

Horses 

19,838,113 

19,767,161 i 

18,510,839 

! 11,942,000 

Mules 

4,209,769 

6,432,391 

5,376,017 

1 4,931,000 

Cattle of all kinds 

61,803,866 

66,639,556 

63,896,826 

! 67,352,000 

Sheep 

52,447,861 

85,033,616 

56,975,084 

51,374,000 

Swine 

58,186,676 | 

59,846,409 

66,287,920 j 

1 65,976,000 


Total estimated value of all farm animals on farms in the United States 
on January 1 was, for 1980, 5,994,970,000 dollars; for 1933, 2,661,985,000 
dollars; and for 1934, 2,854,217,000 dollars. 

In 1931, 1,667,452,000 lbs, of butter, 492,879,000 lbs. of cheese, and 

1.970.007.000 lbs. of condensed and evaporated milk were produced. 

In 1931 the estimated production of wool was 372,228,000 pounds 
from 46, 284, 000 sheep ; in 1932, 344,364,000 pounds from 44,431,000 sheep ; 
and in 1933, 348,194,000 pounds from 44,087,000 sheep. 

The census reports for 1930 show that the value of cauned vegetables and 
soups was 325,738,329 dollars ; of canned fruits, 137,399,341 dollars ; of dried 
fruits, 76,891,568 dollars. The total value of canned fruit and vegetable 
products, in 1930, was 797,838,610 dollars. 

II. Forests and Foebstbt. 

The United States forest lands cover 494,898,000 acres, or about one- 
fifth of the whole country. The classification is as follows Old growth, 

98.865.000 acres; second growth of saw timber size, 88,299,000 acres; 
second growth of cordwood size or smaller, 120,881,000 acres ; fair restocking 
land, 102,073,000 acres; and non-restocking land, 83,299,000 acres. 
Ownership of forest land is distributed as follows : Federal Government, 

88.027.000 acres ; State, county, and municipal, 10,682,000 acres ; privately 
owned, 396,289,000 acres. The net area of the 148 national forests ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Forest Service was on July 1, 1933, 162,009,146 
aerea. 

Fire takes a heavy annual toll in the forests ; total area burned over in 
1982 wag 41,731,160 swres. About two-thirds of total forest area is now 
under organized fire protection service ; in 1933 about 300,000 unemployed 
men were enrolled in fore.st improvement work. 
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III, Mining. 

The following are the statistics of the metallic products of the United 
States in 1932, and 1981 (long tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 lbs.). 
The values are : For iron, at point of production ; for platinum and quick- 
silver the value at New York City ; for copper, lead and zinc, sales values. 


Metallic Products, 

19.31 

1932 

Quantity 

17, Rr2, 579 
30,932,050 
2,895,878 
1,042,711,178 
890,2<,0 
291,996 
24.947 
177,544,000 
4 

36,205 

• 

373 

Value 

Dollars 

286,147,156 

8,970,294 

49,527,200 

94.887.000 

28.879.000 

22.192.000 
2,179,145 

87.284.000 
2,050 

1,274,029 

202,406 

Quantity 

Value 

Pig-iron .... long tong 
Silver (conmierciiil value) troy oz. 
Gold .... 

Copper .... pounds 

Refined Lead . . . short tons 

Zinc .... ,, 

Qaloksilver . . . ' flasks 

Aluminium . , . pounds 

Tin (metallic equivalent) short tons 
Platinum & allied metals troy oz. 
Antiinonlal lead . . short tons 

Nickel .... ,, 

Total value (metallic) 

8,518,400 
23,980,773 
2,449,032 
544,009,948 
25.5,837 
1 207,148 
12,622 
104,885,000 
» 

17,616 

195 

Dollars 

126,032,714 

6,762,578 

50.026.000 

34.273.000 

15.820.000 

12.429.000 
731,129 

20.453.000 
290 

591,849 

1 

88,515 


567,200,000 

_ 

283,700,000 

1 Of 76 avoirdupois pounds net 

• As the result of a change in method of statistical presentation, comparable figures for 
1931 and 1932 are not available ; estimate of value of antimony and lead contents of 
antijnonial lead from domestic .sources are included in total value of metallic products. 

• 1,000 pounds. 

Refinery production of gold, 1933, was 2,435,091 ozs., valued (20*67 
dollars per oz.) at 50,337,800 dollars; of silver, 22,141,130 ozs., valued 
(34*5 cents, per oz.) at 7,638,690 dollars. 

Iron ore rained in 1932 totalled 9,846,916 gross tons, of which 6,331,201 
tons, valued at 12,898,011 dollars, was shipped. 

Statistics of the principal non-nietallic minerals for two years are : — 

1981 1 

1932 

1 Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

805,667,000 

49.900.000 
66,283,600 

781.845.000 
1,618,000,000 

81,180,000 

6,447,351 

1,700,668 

21,912,511 

1,956,000 

181,916 

12,488 

Value 

Bituminous coal . short tons 

Pennsylvania anthracite short tons 
Stone . . . short tons 

Petrolenm . . ^ barrels 

Natural Gas 1000 cubic feet 

Cement .... * barrels 
Balt . . . short tons 

Phosphate rook . . long tons 

Coke . . . short tons 

Lime ... „ „ 

Borates ... •» n 

Artenious oxide „ „ 

882,089,896 

69,645,652 

97,933,180 

851,081,000 

1,686,4.86.000 

128,877,884 

7,858,070 

2,684,959 

38,483,886 

2,707,614 

178,550 

13,777 

Dollars 

588.895.000 
296,354,586 
185,085,627 
5.' 0.630,000 

892.816.000 
149,579,826 

21,541,018 

9,288,485 

•161,608,724 

18,074,918 

4,931,295 

796,744 

Dollars 

416.000. 000 

222.000. 000 

84.050.000 
680,000,000 
867,000,000 

81.600.000 
19,468,096 

6,604,996 

•105,786,666 

12,108,000 

8,023,844 

650,902 

Total value (non-metalllc) 


2,592,100,000 

- 

2,153,300,000 


1 Of 42 gallons. * Of 876 lbs. net. s Not Included in ioUl vilae. 


Output of bituminous coal, 1933, was 327,940,000 short tons; of anthra- 
cite, 49,399,000 short tons. The approximate value of mineral products, 
1932, was 2,443,000,000 dollars; 1931, 3,166,600,000 dollars; 1930, 
4,764,800,000 dollars. 
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Oil production in 1933 included 898,874,000 barrels of crude petroleum, 

33.610.000 barrels of natural gasolene, and 1,473,000 barrels of benzol. 
Refinery consumption in 1933 of domestic crude petroleum totalled 

873.745.000 barrels. Production of motor fuel, 1933, 408,248,000 barrels. 
The precious metals in 1932 were mined mainly in California, Alaska, 

South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and the Philippines for gold, and 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Nevada for 
silver. The production of gold and silver in the United States from 1792 
to 1932 was as follows : — 


Gold Silver 


Year 




Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

1 Value 

1792-1847 , 

1848-1872 

1873-1932 


0x8. troy 
1,186,077 
58,279,781 
166,8.58,082 

Dollars 

24,537,000 

1,204,750,000 

3,440,281,300 

Ozs. troy 
j 809,500 ' 

1 118.568,200 

j 3,103,818,077 

Dollars 

404,500 

167,740,900 

2,362,404,089 

Total 

. . . 

1 226,62.5,740 

4,678,568,300 

3,222,196,377 

2,520,558,489 


Precious stones are found in considerable varieties in the United States, 
including sapphires (in Montana), turquoise, tourraalinc, garnets, beryl, 
agates, amethyst, ruby, topaz, kc. 


IV. Manufaotukes. 

The following table shows the condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at each census from 1909 to 1931. Statistics 
relate to establishments reporting products valued at 5,000 dollars or more, 
except figures for 1909 and those for wages and horse-power for 1914 and 
1919 w’hich include data for all establishments reporting products valued at 
500 dollars or more. The change alfects very slightly ihe statistics except 
for the number of establishments ; as in 1919 establishments with products 
valued at more than 500 dollars but less tlian 5,000 dollars, while repre- 
senting 22*6 per cent, of the total number of establishments, reported only 
five-tenths of one per cent, of the total number of wage earners and 
three-tenths of one per cent, of the total value of products. 


Year 

Number of 
Establish- 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

Wages 

Cost 

materials * 

Value of 

P redact 

Horse- 

power* 


ments 





number) 

Expressed in thousands of dollars 


1909 * 

268,491 

6,015,046 

3 427,088 

12,142,791 

20,672,052 

18,675,376 

1914 

177,110 

6,896,190 

4,067.719 * 

14,278,333 

23,987,861 

22,290,899 * 

1919 

214,383 

9,000,059 

10,401,787* 

37,232,702 

02,041,795 

29,327,009 * 

1921 

196,267 

6,940,570 

8,202,324 

25,321,055 

43,653,283 

__ t 

1923 

196,309 

8,778,150 

11,009,298 

34,705,698 

00,655,993 

33,094,228 

1925 

187,390 

8,384,261 

10,729.969 

86,935,048 

35,183,137 

02,718,714 

1 85,772,628 

1927 

191,866 

8,349,755 

10,848,803 

62,718,347 

3s, 825, 081 

1929 

210,969 

8,838,743 

! 11,620,973 

38, .549, 580 

70,434,863 

! 42,931,061 

i — • 

1931 , 

175,325 

0,523,026 

i 7,185,971 

21,488,678 

! 41,850,465 


> Including containers for prcdacts, fnel, and purchased electric energy, 

• Bated horse- power capacity of prime movers plus that of electric n.otoia driven by 
purchased energy. » Data not collected. * See text above. 
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For comparison of broad types of manufacturing, the industries covered 
by the census of manufactures have been divided into 16 general groups. 
The following table presents statistics for these groups (data for 1931 are 
preliminary) : — 


1 

! 

tlroup ; 

i 

1 

g u 

. 

^.2 5 

Wage- ! 
earners, 

Wages j 

Cost of j 
materials ‘ j 

Value of j 
Products , 

Horse- 
power * 

O 


number , 

In thousands of dollars 

(thousand 

1 

All industries 

/1931 

U929 

175,325 

210,959 

6,523,026 1 
8,888,743 ! 

7,185,971 

11,620,973 

21,483,678 

88,549,580 

41,350,465 

70,434,863 

42,931 

1. Food and kindred 
products 

(1931 

(1929 

48,796 

56,320 

650, .591 
753,247 

736,958 

902,143 

5,520,680 

8,632,283 

8,247,734 

12,023,589 

4,608 

2. Textiles and their 
products . 

/1931 

\1929 

23,750 

27,404 

1,420,808 

1,707,798 

1,238,179 

1,733.031 

3,019,986 

5,103,846 

5,849,032 

9,243,303 

4,140 

3. Forest products . 

/1931 

(1929 

16,171 

26,912 

516,793 

876,383 

448,702 

989,383 

783,711 

1,586,183 

1,687,746 

3,591,765 

3,674 

4. Paper and allied 
products . 

(1931 

(1929 

2,883 

3,126 

194, .581 
283,893 

214,337 

287,331 

758,010 

1,092,722 

1,357,582 

1,892,251 

3,167 

5. Printing, publish- 
ing, and allied 
Industries, 

^1931 

24,918 

27,522 

816,769 

857,988 

538,011 

636,371 

581,021 

766,484 

2,497,214 

8,170,140 

649 

6. Chemicals and 
allied products 

/1931 

(1929 

7,485 

8,278 

231,403 

280,868 

264,721 

854,893 

1,268,973 

1,970,713 

2,073,325 

8,759,405 

2,812 

?. Products of 
petroleum and 
coal , 

/l931 

^1929 

1,317 

1,497 

120,146 

147,216 

182,368 

229,050 

1,551,734 

2, 54 (>,840 

2, 2(14, 817 
3,647,748 

1,755 

8. Rubber products 

/1931 

\1929 

458 

525 

99,259 

140,148 

112,596 

207,306 

252.867 

578,678 

614,265 

1,117,460 

821 

9 Leather and its 
manufactures . 

/1931 

(1929 

8,702 

4,285 

272,757 

318,472 

262,130 

359,461 

666,200 

1,182,022 

1,189,876 

1,906,201 

436 

10. 8toiie, clay, and 
glass products. 

(1031 

(1929 

6,408 

8,515 

222,8.56 

828,417 

248,860 

432,817 

316,468 

526,340 

925,318 

1,561,415 

2,864 

11. Iron and steel and 
thoir products, 
not including 
machinery 

|lP31 

^1929 

6,965 

6,640 

5'.>7,958 

880,882 

1 

! 705,125 

1,880,987 

1,806,370 

3,862,b73 

3,277,400 

7,137,928 

9,201 

12. N 0 n f e r r 0 n .s 
meUls and their 
products . 

/l931 

(1929 

6,310 

7,522 

! 208,855 

314,741 

1 240,177 
: 443,467 

862,187 

2,466,444 

1,440,262 

8,597,058 

1.570 

13. Machinery, not 
including trans- 
portation equii>- 
irent . 

(l931 

|1929 

11,184 

12,955 

686,706 

1,091,269 

1 

' 786,936 

! 1,634,166 

1.195,166 

2,694,380 

8,864,864 

7,043,880 

8,647 

14. Transportation 
oquipmont, air, 
land, and water 

fl981 

il929 

2,058 
2, .550 

873,759 
' 583,355 

468,609 

043,222 

1,736,928 

3,683,148 

j 2,898,626 
6,047,209 

2,271 

,S. Railroad repair 
shops 

/1031 

U92y 

2,107 

2,297 

1 309,034 

; 398,156 

435,248 

637,311 

298,824 

548,344 

I 740,763 
1,269,917 

1,15.3 

U. Miscellaneous . 

(1931 

(1929 

11,758 

14,612 

1 300,696 

I 417,410 

808,015 

500,534 

858,558 

1,869,280 

1 2,812,635 

1 8,426,095 

664 


1 Includes conUlners for products, fuel, and purchased electric energy. 

Rated horse-power capacity of prime movers plus that of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy. Figures for 1981 were not collected. 
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The following table ehows the relative importance of industries with 
products valued at 600,000,000 dollars or over for 1931 : — 


Industry 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments 

Wage 
earners 
(average 
for the 
year) 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials, 
containers 
for prdots. 
fuel, and 
purchased 
elec.en’rjry 

Value of 
product.^ 




In thousands of dollars 

Meat packing, wholesale 

1,209 

106,707 

134,530 

1,839,200 

2,180,823 

Motor vehicles (not including 
motor cycles) .... 

178 

184,866 

166,766 

1,044,406 

1,567,526 

Petroleum refining 

878 

68,824 

107,474 

1,210,517 

1,524,285 

Printing nnd publi.sbing, news- 
paper and periodical . 

10,211 

119,503 

225,699 

299,280 

1,408,248 

St^l works and rolling mill pro- 
ducts 

446 

264,634 

838,387 

881,864 

1,402,843 

Clothing, women’s, not elsewhere 
classified ‘ 

7,046 

173,890 

189,187 

704,259 

1,292,253 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts, not elsewhere classified • 

7,221 

284,909 

328,459 

452,651 

1,266,619 

1,190,048 

Bread and other bakery products 

17 718 

188,161 

239,331 

505,477 

Electrical machinery, apparatus 
and sufmlies .... 
Cigars and cigarettes . 

1,879 

180,106 

204,488 

837,125 

995,010 

1,103 

88,328 1 

60,788 

296,602 

986,738 

Motor-vehicle bodies and motor- 
vehicle parts .... 

940 

150,649 

103,770 

516,945 

945,407 

Cotton goods .... 

1,140 1 

329,962 

219,680 

404,855 

805,792 

Printing and publishing, book and 
job 

11,656 

134,802 

210,755 

210,978 

787,825 

Paper 

650 

87,683 

104,042 

396,394 

384,420 

684,971 

Steam-railroad repair shop.s . 

1,763 

282,405 

276,705 

678,922 

Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

1,156 

181,874 

168,271 

887,627 

653,880 

Flour A other grain-mill products 

2,412 

22,840 

27,298 

461,091 

598,041 

Knit goods 

1,706 

178,011 

149,589 

284,058 

585,677 

Clothing (except work clothing), 
men’s, youths' and boys’, not 
elsewhere classified • , 

2,945 

121,964 

115,041 

203,675 

551,416 

Chemicals, notelsewhere classified* 

668 

48,522 

66,360 

240,068 

533,175 

Canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables ; pickles, fruit butters, 
jellies, preserves and sauces 

2, .535 

80,184 

64,001 

322,005 

518,001 


‘ Does not include millinery, gloves, footwear, underwear and outerwear made in 
knitting mills, and corsets. 

* Embraces the manufacture of products of boiler shops, foundries, and macliine shops, 
exclusive of products of establishments specialising in specific classes of products such 
as locomoiive^ stoves and furnaces, cast-iron pipe, engines and power pumps, machine 
tools, and textile machinery, which are placed in other classifications. 

* Does not include fur and fur-lined garnierits, hats, gloves, booti and shoes, sbirt.s, 
hosiery, underwear and outwear made in knitting mills. 

* The principal products, in a broad sense classified as chemicals, which are treated as 
separate mdostries and not here included ai-e explosives, fertilizers, soap, and wood 
distillation product*. 


In certain textile industries the average number of active spindles and 
looms in the years 1927 to 1932 was as follows : 



Spindles in operation | 

Wool looms ill operation * 

Year 

Cotton 

Woollen* I 

Worsted > I 

Wide 

Narrow 

Carpet and 
Rttgs 

1927 

I 34,409,910 

1,^9,818 ! 

1,766,707 

86,229 

10,898 ! 

6,484 

1928 

33, .569, 792 

1,646,989 1 

; 1,558,089 

32,618 

9,256 > 

6,489 

1929 

32,417,036 

1,572,858 

i 1,622,114 

1 31,743 

8,201 1 

6,415 

1980 

31,245,078 

1,242,248 

i 1,818,3.58 

23,102 

6. 832 j 

4,681 

1931 

28,979,646 
i 27,271,988 

1,157,115 

1,846,898 

22,862 

4,271 

4,084 

1988 

968,333 

1 1,098,868 

17,568 

2,667 1 

8,130 


1 Based on monthly returns from about 97 per cent, of the manufacturer!. 
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Value of the output of certain clasaes of textiles in 1929 and 1931 : — 


Nature of produota | 

1929 

1981 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Carpets and rugs, wool, except rag 

174,286,000 

86,942,000 

Cotton goods 

1,614,298,000 

802,002,000 

Cotton small wares .... 

66,494,000 

40,303,000 

Knit goods ..... 

881,176,000 

573,630,000 

Silk and rayon goods .... 

680,486,000 

376,090,000 

Woollen and worsted goods 

802,876,000 

479,632,000 


Output of motor vehicles and chassis in 1932 comprised 1,135,491 
passenger vehicles valued at 619,042,000 dollars, and 236,187 motor trucks 
valued at 136,886,000 dollars. Domestic exports of automotive products 
(automobiles, parts, accessories, tyres, service appliances, fire-engines and 
trailers) in 1932 were valued at 86,637,000 dollars; in 1931 at 172,157,000 
dollars. 

The output of the iron and steel industries since 1928 is shown by 
the following figures, supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 


Year 

1 

Furnaces in j 
blast at close 
of year 

Pig-Iron 

production, 

Steel ingots 
and castings 
production 

PrcKluction of semi-finished and 
finished rolled iron and steel 

including 

ferro-alloys 

Total 

! p Plates and 

i sheeta 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1982 

Number 
208 1 
166 ! 
97 

61 1 

44 

Gross tons 
88,165,714 
42,613,988 
81,752,169 
18,420,854 
8,781,453 

Gross tons 
61,544,180 
56,433,473 
40,699.-183 
25.945,501 
13,681,162 

Gross tons 
37,662,916 i 
41,069,416 ! 
' 29,613,007 ! 

19,175,894 
i 10,451,088 ' 

Gross tons ! Gross tdns 

1 2,647,493 11,006,050 

1 2,722,138 1 12,486,812 

! 1,873,283 ' 9,067,866 

1,157,751 1 6,039,581 

402,566 1 3,443,308 


Frodaction of semi-fiDished and finished rolled iron and steel — continv.€d. 



Wire rods 

Structural 

shapes 

Merchant 
bars 1 

Skelp, flue 
and pipe 
iron or steel 

Hoops and ' 
bands 

All other 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Gross tons 
3,080,816 

8, 184, 40*3 
2,84H,600 
1,844,620 
1,186,181 

Gross tons 
4,096,143 
4,778,020 
8.612,473 
2,062,868 
937,228 

; Gro.s8 tons 
7,229,723 
! 7,423,496 1 

! 4,988,615 1 

: 8,088,028 | 

i 1,699,501 i 

Gross tons 
8,868,978 
8,517,288 i 
2,682,046 
1,499,280 
607,699 

Gross ton.s 
560,426 
688,952 ; 

126 03S 
113,116 
80,422 ; 

Gross tons 
5,678,292 
6,468,851 
4,914,736 
8,370,601 
2,094,283 


1 Including concrete reinforcing bars. 


Output of pig-iron (uot including ferro-alloys) for 4 years was : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 


Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Foundry 

4,446,011 

8,022,779 

2,138,989 

811,484 

fiessemer and low-phosphorus . 

9,877,240 

7,814.749 

4,635,648 

2,2-20.468 

Basic 

24,911,654 

18,898,884 

10,174.447 

6,074,427 

Malleable 

2,312,813 

1,571,512 1 

945,664 

419,723 

Forge 

167,9.30 

50,696 

80,482 

1,558 

All other 

41,567 

1 67,787 

81,599 1 

22, CO 4 

Total . 

41,767.215 

81,020,907 

17,957,J7Q 1 

8,549,664 
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The production of tin plates and terne plates was, in 1920, 1,446,546 gross 
tons ; in 1929, 1,968,280 gross tons ; in 1930, 1,763,443 gross tons ; in 1931, 
1,468,943 gross tons ; and in 1932, 1,032,607 gross tons. 

Bureau of Census reported there were in 1931 233 blast furnaces (in active 
plants in which any furnaces were in operation during any part of the year) 
with a daily capacity of 142,027 gross tons ; in 1929, 273 blast furnaces with 
a daily capacity ot 148,274 tons. Active furnaces numbered 141 in 1931 with 
a daily capacity of 83,969 tons and 244 in 1929 with a daily capacity of 133,982 
tons. In 1931 the output of pig-iron (includiug blast-furnace ferro-alloys) was 
18,288,715 gross tons, value 296,212,048 dollars ; and in 1929, 42,486,758 tons, 
value 744,588,193 dollars. Active Bessemer, or modified Bessemer, steel 
plants in 1931, had 79 converters with a total daily capacity (24 hours) of 
47,491 gross tons of ingots or direct steel castings; in 1929, 76 con- 
verters with total daily capacity (24 hours) of 45,507 gross tons of ingots or 
direct steel castings. Active open-hearth steel plants in 1931 had 1,123 basic 
and acid furnaces with daily capacity (24 hours) 180,861 gross tons ; in 1929, 
1,140 basic and acid furnaces with daily capacity (24 hours) of 172,338 gross 
tons. The crucible steel furnaces in active steel plants in 1931 were 36 of 174 
gross tons daily capacity (24 hours); in 1929, 46 of 288 gross tons daily capacity 
(24 hours); and the electric steel furnaces numbered 271 of 6,407 tons in 1931, 
and 266 of 6,672 tons in 1929. 

The total value of products of the steel works and rolling mills in 1931 
was 1,402,843,188 dollars; in 1929, 3,365,788,805 dollars. The values of 
the principal products, excluding the values of amounts consumed iu the same 
works, were for 1929 and 1931 as follows : — 


Products 

1929 

1931 

Direct steel castings 

Steel rails ...... 

Iron & steel bars, incl. concrete reinforcing bars 
Structural shapes, steel (not assembled or fabri- 
cated) . 

Iron and steel skelp, strips, hoops, &c. . 

Iron and steel plates and sheets (not armour) . 
Iron and steel rolled blooms, slabs, &c. ; 
muck and scrap bar and sheet and tinplate 
bars 

Dollars 

191.398.000 

113.925.000 

414.302.000 

188.898.000 

147.094.000 

535.172.000 

421.328.000 

Dollars 

59.657.000 

48.197.000 

138.414.000 

71.608.000 
71,157,000 

201.773.000 

161.673.000 

Steel manufactured for consumption or 
sale : 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Bessemer ....... 

7,109,923 

3,018,938 

Acid open-hearth 

1,096,033 

387,032 

Basic open-hearth 

47,141,864 

22,131,176 

Crucible 

6,584 

1,854 

Electric or electrically refined 

806,789 

367,140 

Total 

50,160,683 

1 25,895,640 


The output of tin plates in 1931 was valued at 136,375,000 dollars ; in 
1929 at 194,107,000 dollars. The output of teme plates in 1931 was valued 
at 5,609,381 dollars ; in 1929 at 15,568,381 dollars. 
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The following are some statistics of cotton (exclusive of linters) : — 


Tear ending 

Production 

Consumption 

(running 

bales) 

Exports of 
U.S. produc- 

Net imports 
(500-pound 
bales) • 

July 81 

Running 
bales ‘ 

500-pound 

bales 

tion (running 
bales) 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

14,296,649 

14,647,791 

13,755,518 

1(5,628,874 

12,709,647 

14,477,874 I 

14,824,861 

13,931,597 

17,095,594 

13,001,508 

7,091,065 

6,105,840 

5,262,974 

4, (■ 66, 016 
6,137,395 

8,043,583 

6,689,796 

6,759,927 

8,707,548 

8,419,399 

441,698 

368,124 

08,988 

106,782 

124,116 


1 Counting round as half bales. ■ Total imports less re-exports. 


The canned fishery products of the United States (including Alaska) in 
1932, exclusive of by-products, wore valued at 43,750,000 dollars, of which 
salmon represented 26,460,000 dollars and sardines 3,728,000 dollars. The 
value of fishery by-products prepared was 12,466,000 dollars. 


Commerce. 

The subjoined table gives the total value of the imports and exports of 
merchandise in years ended June 30 : — 


Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

, Exports 

Total U.S. Md.se. 

General 

Imports 

Year 
(ended 
June SO) 

Exj>ort8 

Total U.S. Mdse. 

General 

Imports 


1,000 Dols, 

1,000 Dols. 

1,000 Dots. 


1,000 Dohs.' 1,000 Dols. 

1,000 Dols, 

1928 

i 4,877,071 

4, 773, .832 

4,147,499 

1931 

8,088,429 j 

3,031,557 

2,432,074 

1929 

t 5,873,456 

6,283,9.38 

1 4,291,888 

1932 

1,948,335 1 

1,908,087 

1,730.270 

1980 

i 4,693,626 

4,617,730 

! 3,848.971 

1933 

1,440,333 

1,413,397 

1,167,881 


In the United States the values areflxod not according toaverage prices, but according to 
invoices or shippingpapers, which theimportersandexporters have to produce. Forimports 
the invoices are signed by an American Consul ; for exports the shipping papers are signed 
by the exporter or agents at the port of shipment. The quantities and values are 
determined by declarations. 

The ‘ most favoured nation ’ treatment in commerce between Great Britain and the 
United States was agreed to for 4 years by the treaty of 1816, was extended for 10 
years by the treaty of 1818, and indefinitely (subject to 12 months' notice) by that of 1827. 

Imports and exports of gold and .silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 30 : — 




Exports 



Imports 


Year 


— - 


- 


— - 


Gold 

Silver 

1 ToUl 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 


!l,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1 1,000 Dollars l.Oi'O Dollars! 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1928 

1 627,102 

79,964 1 

707,066 1 

j 129,140 

69,530 

188,670 

1920 

i 112,291 j 

86,406 

198,697 

1 267,428 

69,400 

886,828 

1930 

i 119,196 

72,053 

191,249 

1 842,340 

54,477 

896,817 

1931 

1 107,094 1 

88,931 

146,02.5 

j 403,795 

33,522 

487,317 

1932 

( 1,28.3,844 1 

19.979 

1,268,823 

520,028 

25,884 

545,412 

19.33 

i 185,393 i 

8,380 

143,773 

! 398,979 

36,474 

484,453 


Imports of merchandise, calendar year 1933, 1,448,990,000 dollars ; for 
1932, 1,822,774,000 dollars. Total exports, 1933, 1,676,020,000 dollars. 
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Exports of U.S. merchandise, 1932, 1,576, 16], 000 dollars; total exports, 
1932, 1,611,016,000 dollars. 

The general imports and the domestic exports of United States produce 
by economic classes for two years ending June 80 : — 


Exports (U.S. inercliaudiRe) j Imports 


Merchandise 


Crude materials for use in 
manufacturing . 
Foodstuffs in crude condi- 
tion, and food animals . 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured 
Manufactures for furlhrr 
use in manufacturing . 
Manufactures ready for 
consumption , 

ToUI . 


1931-32 

1032- 

33 

1931 

-32 

1982 

-33 

million 

dollars 

per 

cent. 

milHon 

dollars 

per 

cent. 

million 

dollars 

per 

cent. 

million 

dollars 

per 

cent. 

530 

28-2 

480 

340 

500 

20-3 

305 

20-1 

122 

C-4 

60 

4-1 

260 

15*0 

210 

18-0 

195 

10*2 

136 

9-6 

201 

11-5 

174 

14*9 

244 

12-8 

187 

13-2 

205 

1 17-1 

1 

1 i 

198 i 

10 S 

810 

42-4 

552 

30 1 

403 

1 27-0 

2S3 

24-2 

1,000 

100*0 

1 1,418 

100 0 

! 1,731 

i 100-0 

1,108 

100-0 


Chief exports of U.S. merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1933 : — 


1032-33 

1,000 1 
dollars j 

1932-83 

1,000 

dollars 

Aircraft 

10,555 ' 

Machiuerr .... 

113,591 

Animal oils and fats 

37,373 

Electrical and apparatus . 

30,319 

Lard 

31,910 

Agricultural 6i implements 

1,056 

Automobiles, parts and ac- 


Industrial .... 

49,142 

cessories .... 

72,158 

Office .appliances 

13,309 

Books, maps, pictui'es, and 
other printe<l matter . 


Meat products 

18,986 

11,273 

Naral stores, gums, and resins 

11,950 

Brass and bronze . 

3,041 

Oilcake and oilcake meal 

6,082 

Chemicals (coal-tar, indus- 

Paper and manufactures 

13,341 

trial, medicinal) . 

43,867 

Petroleum and products 

180,650 

Co&l and coke .... 

89,732 

Crude oil . 

24,942 

Copper and manufactures 
Colton, nnmanufactured 

17,718 

Refined oils 

141,508 

324,287 

Photo- and clnematograpliic 


Cotton manufactures, includ- 


goods 

12,307 

inR yam.4, etc. . 

40,768 

Pigments, paints, and var- 


Cloth, dnek, tire fabric , 

24,707 

nishes 

9,679 

Dairy products 

4,291 

Rubber and manufactures . 

14,520 

Fertilizers and fertilizer 


Automobile casings . . j 

6,868 

materials .... 

7,407 

Silk manufactures 

4,394 

Fish 

7,114 

Soap and toilet preparations 

5,633 

Fruits and nuts . 

66,668 

Sulphur 

6,792 

Furs, and manufactures 

12,324 

Tolmcco, unmanufactured . : 

62,824 

Grains and preparations 

89,037 

Tobacco manufactures . 

6,848 

Wheat and wheat-flour . 1 

25,175 

Vegetables and preparations . 

6,807 

Iron and steel mill products 

27,142 

Wood and manufactures 

35,821 

Iron and steel mfs. (adranced) 

16,896 

Wood— Saw-mill products. 

24,594 

lieather 

11,431 

Wood mfs. (advanced) 

8,685 

Leather manufactures , 

2,691 



The leading imports into the United States for the year ended June 30, 
1988 
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ida2-83 

1,000 dollars 

1932-83 

1,000 dollars 

Artwork* .... 

16,273 

Machinery and vehicles 

6,976 

Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial 


Meat products 

7,690 

medicinal) .... 

26,177 

Nickel and manufactures 

6,844 

Clay and clay products , 

6,202 

Oil seeds 

14,882 

Cocoa, or ca^ beans 

18,011 

Ps^r base stocks . 

47,616 

Coffee 

128,548 

Wood pulp 

41,456 

Copper and manufactures 

9,096 

Paper and manufacture.s 

77,707 

Colton, unmanufactured , 

6,870 

{Standard newsprint . 

70,246 

Cotton manufactures, including 


Petroleum and products 

24,962 

yarns, etc 

27,113 

Crude oil . 

16,800 

Dairy products , 

12,541 

Refined oils 

8,066 

Diamonds . . • . 

9,815 

Rubber, crude, and milk of . 

24,165 

Ferroy-alloys .... 

4,045 

8itk, raw .... 

96,120 

Fertilizers and materials 

19,517 

811k manufacture 8 , 

6,443 

Pish ] 

20,694 

Bisal and henequen 

8,191 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and manu- 


Spices 

7,062 

factures 

15,224 

Sugar, cane .... 

101,840 

Fruits and nuts 

38,808 

Tea 

10,670 

Furs and manufactures . 

31,109 

Tin, In bars, blocks, or pigs . 

22,922 

Grains and preparations 

6,657 

Tobacco and manufactures . 

24,075 

Gums, resins, and balsams 

5,340 

Unmanufactured 

21,004 

Hats of straw, grass, fibre, etc. 

2,805 

Vegetable oils, expressed, and 


Hides and skins, raw (except 


fata ..... 

27,890 

furs) 

22,986 

Vegetables and preparations . 

12,661 

Iron and steel .... 

9,834 

Wood and manufactures 

14,249 

Jute and manufactures . 

20,035 

8aw-7nill products . 

7,556 

Burlaps .... 

15,688 

Wool and mohair . 

4,522 

Leather 

7,884 

Wool manufactures, including 


Leather manufactures 

7,971 

yarns, etc 

11,443 


The net customs duties collected on merchandise imported for con- 
sumption amounted in 1931-32 to 310,562,000 dollars, ana in 1982-33 to 
238,173,000 dollars. 

Imports and exports by principal countries for years ending June 30 : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1981-82 

1982-83 

Grand divisions : 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

North America 

443,671 

276,233 

442,718 

313,988 

South America 

257,122 

167,086 

111,009 

06;64S 

Europe .... 

620,264 

860,971 

948,977 

722,760 

Asia 

462,742 

836,867 

864,489 

289,762 

Oceania .... 

13,074 

6,920 

88,669 

33,479 

Africa .... 

27,397 

20,854 

47,472 

34,011 

Total .... 

1,780,270 

1,167,881 

1,943,885 

1,410,333 

Principal countries : 

Cana'la .... 

224,860 

146,159 

296,462 

194,892 

Newfoundland & Labrador 

9,639 

6,730 

6 632 

8.699 

Central America 

2.5,142 

24,078 

87,679 

80,064 

Cuba 

79,029 

64,124 

86,819 

24,168 

Mexico .... 

42,285 

28,h22 

84,234 

38,265 

Netherland West Indies . ! 

44,782 

6,756 

6,987 

8,169 

Argentina 

28,864 ! 

13,028 

70,661 

87,286 

30,061 

Brazil 

98,397 

27,617 

27,815 

Chile .... 

26,028 

7,925 

7,929 

8,732 

Colombia .... 

69,182 

52»696 

10,681 

12,146 

Venezuela 

22,682 

14,440 

11,829 

10,670 
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Country 


Principal countries : 

Belgium .... 
Crechoslovakia. 

Denmark .... 
Finland .... 
France .... 
Germany .... 
Greece .... 
Italy .... 

Netherlands 

Norway .... 
Poland and Danzig . 
Soviet Russia in Europe 
Spain .... 

Sweden .... 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 

British India . 

British Malaya 
China, Hongkong, and 
Kwantung . 
Netherland East Indies . 
Japan . . . . 

Philippine Islands . 

Australia .... 
New Zealand . 

British South Africa 


Imports 


1931-82 

1932-33 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

30,199 

18,398 

18,268 

11,949 

1,650 

1,373 

9,809 

6,873 

64,129 

39,691 

102,103 

67,544 

9,654 

6,436 

56,846 

87,574 

80,088 

25,590 

10,006 

10,251 

1,629 

1,247 

11,078 

9,252 

14,166 

9,609 

; 31,461 

21,049 

18,032 

12,488 

105,448 

73,786 

46,951 

27,473 

56,963 

81,047 

46,776 

30,842 

29,275 

27,690 

177,691 

114,489 

79,782 

86,694 

8,279 

3,152 

8,491 

2,011 

8,555 

2,162 


Exports 


1931-32 

1932-88 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

47,631 

37,914 

2,757 

1,433 

20,057 

9,625 

8,661 

2,770 

103,789 

105,774 

140,108 

127,915 

10,518 

8,453 

50,751 

61,176 

55,874 

40,121 

9,701 

6,217 

4,769 

10,206 

41,724 

7,977 

27,613 

26,071 

22,262 

15,816 

8,861 

6,613 

376,969 

257,194 

81,260 

17,819 

3,618 

1,987 

107,994 

54,089 

11,428 

6,005 

154,149 

108,373 

47,171 

41,488 

20,293 

24,905 

11,572 

8,017 

22,330 

15,870 


Exports of exposed motion-picture films for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1933, totalled 158,129,000 feet, valued at 3,712,000 dollars; for 1932, 
180,047,000 feet, valued at 4,971,000 dollars. 

The quantities and values of the wheat, wheat-flour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each of five 
years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Wheat 

-Flour 

Maize 



cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

£ 

1928 

28,662,487 

13,186,725 i 

1 1,913,086 

1,419,133 

1,538,544 

719,241 

1929 

22,265,950 

11,742,051 

! 2,536,495 

1,850,850 

3,642,599 , 

1,642,019 

1930 ! 

21,035,748 { 

9,126,985 

3,175,752 

2,010,459 i 

8,730 1 

4.074 

1931 

11,241,671 

8,014,448 

2,077,583 

905,152 

10,109 1 

4,806 

1932 

4,636,671 

1,462,509 

! 461,997 

236,807 

272,282 

69,868 


Imports of raw cotton into Great Britain (Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

Quantity i . 

Value . . £,. 

8,793,723 

40,700,284 

8,456,810 
88,022,221 i 

5,048,481 

19,503,772 

4,487,084 

10,050,322 

7,504,690 

16,692,868 


» Centals of 100 lbs. 


The following statement shows the values of other important imports 
into the United Kingdom from the United States for 2 years (Board of Trade 
returns) : — 
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- 

1931 

1932 

- 

1931 

1982 

Fish 

Bacon 

Hams 

Lard 

Motor cars A parts. 
Leather (nianf, of). 

£ 

1,247,848 

620,623 

2,381,476 

4,783,446 

1,847,900 

2,112,412 

£ 

1,072,614 
It'S, 039 
1,646,579 
4,189,401 
1,414,855 
786,. 302 

Machinery 

Copper (plates, etc.) 
Petrol . 
Lubricating oil 
Tobacco . 

Cinematograph films 

£ 

7,740,639 

2,549,473 

5,792,986 

2,987,723 

8,389,416 

378,996 

i 

4,292,001 

1,227,602 

4,^5,961 

2,817,446 

6,706,876 

301,866 


Leading articles exported from the United Kingdom to the United 
States (Board of Trade returns) : — 


Year 

Iron and Steel 

Cotton Pi eccQoodt 

Linen Piece Goo<i^ 

Woollen Piece Goods 


£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

1928 

1,808,961 

2,531,545 

1,660,803 

3,041,610 

1929 

1,314,159 

2,193.827 

1,761,960 

3,360,587 

19.30 

769,392 

1,244,058 

1,258,921 

1,598,940 

1931 

373,601 

587,377 

1,826,899 

715,835 

1932 

406,867 j 

487,446 

1,312,643 

539,366 


The total trade between the United States and the United Kingdom for 
6 years (Board of Trade returns) in thousands of pounds sterling was as 
follows ; — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

1933 

Imports from U. 8. to U. K 

Exports to U. 8. from U. K 

Re-exporte from U.K. to D.S. 

£ 

195,979 

45,658 

16,4.58 

£ 

153,497 

28,706 

11,229 

£ 

104,009 

18,246 

7,967 

£ 

83,682 

16,091 

5,733 

£ 

75,790 

19,052 

7,052 


Shipping and Navigation. 

About 85 per cent, of the total cargo tonnage of w.ater-borne foreign 
commerce of the United States was earned in American bottoms in 1932. 
The shipping registered under the United States was classed as follows on 
June 30, 1933 ; — Sailing vessels (exclusive of canal boats and barges), 1,227 
of 562,959 tons ; steam vessels, 5,476 of 11,787,655 tons; motor vessels, 
12,706 of 1,074,586 tons; total (including canal boats and barges), 24,868 
vessels of 15,060,157 tons. 

Of vessels registered as engaged in the foreign trade and the whale 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1933, 4,710,169 tons, showing a decrease 
of 362,609 tons as compared with 1932; while of vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade and the cod and mackerel fisheiies the total in 1933 was 
10,349,988 tons, or 415,889 tons less than in the preceding year. 

The shipping was distributed thus (June 80, 1933) - 


DWl'ton. l8*tltogVe88el« 


No. 


Gross 

Tons 


No. 


Gross 

Atlantic A Gulf i i Tons 

Coasts. . .1,107' 378,932 3, 88l| 7,809, 650j 
Pacific Coast . SOl 110,085 809 2,846,784 

Northern Lakes 84 78,942 849 l,625,870i 

Western Rivers — j — 487' 100,345 1 

Total. . . 1,2271 502,959 5,476 11,787,666! 


Steam Vessels Motor Vessels 


No. 


Gross 

Tons 


0,649! 708,663 
8,933 265,177 
931 66,680 

1,193' 85,065 


12,7061,074,586 


Barges * 


No. 


Gross 

Tons 


13,164 1, 214, 223 
'■,634| 249,172 
395 1 143,072 
266! 28,491 

l5, 4594, 684, 9581 


No. 


Gross 
Tons 

14,301 !l0, 106, 46} 
6,4621 2.970,211 
2,2o9j 1,818,67( 
],896j 169,901 

24,868jl5, 060,157 


1 Includes 106 canal boats of 21,760 gross tons. 
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During the year ended June 80, 1938, there were built and documented 
Sailing vessels, 3 of 46 gross tons ; steam vessels, 19 of 165,876 gross 
tons ; motor vessels, 620 of 12,612 gross tons ; canal boats, none ; and barges, 
100 of 22,269 gross tons ; total, 642 of 190,803 gross tons. 

The total tonnage entered and cleared for yearsending June 30, was : — 



1930 

1 1981 

i 1932 

1933 

Entered 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

Tonnage 

32,291,039 

50,200,889 

Tonnage 

29,007,189 

47.977,126 

Tonnage 

26,465,870 

43,927,689 

Tonnage 

22,565,790 

88,187,301 

Total 

' 82,491,878 

77,584,265 

70,393,499 

00,723,097 

Cleared 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

31,942,075 

60,478,902 

29,400,084 

48,542,201 

26,346,821 

44,096,063 

22,228,088 

38,448,373 

Total 

82,420,977 

77,942,285 

70,441,874 

60,671,466 


According to nationality the net tonnage {in thousands) of vessels entered 
and cleared at United States ports in the calendar year 1932 was eis 

follows ; — 


Nationality of 
veasel 

Entered 

Cleared 


Tons 

Tons 

American . 

24,278 

23,865 

Belgian 

229 

241 

Brazilian . 

150 

164 

British 

21,538 

21,371 

Cuban 

28 

26 

Danish 

815 

831 

Danzig 

308 

862 

Dutch 

1,602 

1,498 

French 

1,656 

1,623 

German 

8,486 

8,484 

Greek . 

147 

138 

Honduran . 

885 

894 

Italian 

1,824 

1,725 


I 


Nationality of 
vessel 

Entered 

Cleared 


Tons 

Tons 

Japanese . 

2,287 

2,442 

Mexican 

46 

40 

Nicaraguan 

113 

115 

Norwe^an . 

8,672 

3,637 

Panaman i 

483 

478 

Polish 

56 

63 

Spanish 

484 

422 ' 

Swedish 

998 

987 

Venezuelan 

18 

12 

All Other . 

35 


Total Foreign 

40,669 

40,682 

Grand Total . 

64,887 

, 64,446 


Internal Commonioations. 

On January 1, 1931, the road mileage, including State Highway Systems, 
was 3,009,066, of which 693,569 miles were surfaced roads, and 2,316,607 
earth roads, non-surfaced. Mileage of roads of State Highways, January 1, 
1933 was 358,210, 

Railway history in the United States commenced in the year 1828. 
According to Poor’s Railway Manual, the eltent of railways in operation in 
1880 w^ 28 miles ; it rose to 62,922 miles in 1870; to 167,191 miles in 1890. 
According to the Interstate Commerce Commission the mileage on 
December 31, 1920, was 263,821 ; 1925, 261,871; 1980, 262,215 ; 1931, 
261,816 ; and 1932, 260,438. The ordinary gauge is 4 ft. 8i in. 

Loading of revenue freight cars in 1933 totalled 28,960,910 cars ; in 
1932, 28,179,952 cars ; in 1931, 87,151,249 cars. 
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The following table, based on the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows some railway statistics for 6 years : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

Mileage owned . . . 

Revenue freight originated (million 

240,309 

249,483 

249,052 

248,829 

247,696 

tons) 

Freight ton-mileage (million ton- 

1,371 

1,419 

1,220 1 

945 

679 

miles) 

486,087 

450,189 

885,815 

311,073 

235,309 

Passengers carried (thonsand.s) 

798,476 

786,43*2 

707,987 ; 

599,227 

480,718 

Passenger-miles (millions) . 

31,718 

81,165 

26,876 1 

21,933 

16,997 

Operating revenues (million dollars) 

6,212 

6,373 

5,356 
3,994 j 

4,246 

3,169 

Operating expenses (million dollars) 
Net railway operating income 

4,509 

4,579 

3,274 

2,442 

(million dollars) 

1,182 

1,263 

874 1 

628 

825 


The total capital (stock and funded debt) actually outstanding on 
December 31, 1932, was 22,831,546,479 dollars; the total amount of 
dividends declared, 150,774,322 dollars ; interest accrued on funded debt, 
591,339,613 dollars. Equipment in service on Dec. 31, 1932, was as follows : 
locomotives, including electric, 66,732 ; freight cars (excluding caboose 
cars), 2,184,690 ; passenger train cars, 60,698. 

The telegraphs of the United States are largely in the hands of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which had on December 31, 1932, 
218,636 miles of pole line, 1,899,174 miles of wire, 3,894 miles of land 
cables, 30,782 miles of ocean cable, and 21,960 offices. The receipts of the 
company in 1932 were 84,581,963 dollars ; expenses, taxes and other 
deductions, 85,424,668 dollars; deficit, 842,595 dollars. 

The telephone business of the United States is almost entirely controlled 
by one company. The statistics of this corporation, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and its associated operating companies which 
together form the ‘ Bell Telephone System,’ are shown in the following table 
for December 31 of each year ; — 








- 

1929 ! 


1931 

1982 

1988 

Numberof central offices 

6,396 

1 6,585| 

6,646 

6,778 

6,703 

Total miles of wires 

69,519,425 

■Km 

79,239,000 

80,491,000 


Total miles of exchange 

service wire 

58,511,1J1 


64,703,000 


— 

Telephone stations, total 
bell-owned 

19,958,000 


19,595,994 

17,461,000 

13,793,229 

16,600,000 


15,682,059 

15,389,994 

18,162,906 

Bell-connecting 1 , 

4,544,000 

4,416,0001 

4,206.000 

8,068,000 

3,431,095 

Total employees . 


324,348 

294,760 

206,857 

248,497 

Exchange messages 




(daily average) 

61,034,000 

62,365,000 


68,818,000 


Toll messages (daily 




average) . 






Capital of Companies, 
dolJars ■ . . . 





1,011.862,252 

2,155,052,726 

2,172,897,419 

2,111,114,000 

2,109,718,024 

Gross Revenue dollars 

1.114.760.438 

1,151,566,013 

1,112,325,255 

974,071,515 


Net Income . ,, 

WBM 


193,379,178 

139,336,289 



1 Owned by other companies. • Includes capital stock Instalments. 


P&rtioulan of certain items of postal business for the years ended June 30 
ire shown as follows 


B 
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1931 

1932 

1933 

Transactions in stamped paper : 

Ordinary postage stamps issued (millions) 


15,559 

14,051 

11,917 

1,045 

Stamped envelopes and wraitpers issued (millions) 


2,847 

2,385 

Postal cards issued (millions) .... 


1,581 

20,544 

1,335 

1,890 

Total pieces of mail carried (millions) . 


24,307 

19,863 

Second class matter carried ; 




Free in county (1,000 pounds) . 


70,458 

63,165 

53,822 

Paid at pound rates (1,000 pounds) 


1,395,146 

1,187,414 

914,831 

Weight of foreign mails dispatched by sea: 


Letters (1,000 pounds) 


6,825 

5,504 

4,501 

Other articles (1,000 pounds) .... 


76,997 

63,459 

49,701 

Mail registered : 



Domestic, paid, exclusive of C.O.D. (1,000 pieces) 


65,940 

57,062 

43,740 

International, paid (1,C00 i»ieces) 


0,582 

5,421 

4,237 

Official, free (1,000 pieces) 

Registry fees (1,000 dollars) .... 


8,506 

8,980 

9,220 


11,006 

9,503 

7,601 

Mail insured : 





Domestic, parcel post (1,000 pieces) . 


111,345 

92,605 

69,362 

International (1,000 pieces) .... 


576 

470 

357 

Total fees paid (1,000 dollars) .... 


7,61C 

0,193 

6,002 

Mail sent C. O. D. : 





Total pieces sent (1,000) 


40,375 

83,952 

28,451 

Total fees (1,000 dollars) 


6,055 

4,227 

3,848 


On July 1, 1933, there were 47,642 post offices. The total expenditure ot 
the Postal Service during the year 1932-33 was 699,887,186 dollars; total 
receipts, 687, 63 1, 364 dollars; excess of expenditures over revenues, 112,255,822 
dollars ; losses by fire, burglary, bad debts, Ac., 119,070 dollars, making the 
total deficiency in postal revenues, 112,374,892 dollars. 

Money orders issued during 1932-33 were as follows : domestic, 
170,931,996, amounting to 1,647,420,645 dollars ; international, 2,640,174, 
amounting to 36,115,947 ; total, 173,572,170, amounting to 1,682,536,692 
dollars. 

For the year ending June 30, 1933, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 192,284 miles. The total number of employees in the railway mail 
service was 20,154. During the year there were 14,415,467,884 distributions 
and redistributions of pieces of mail, exclusive of registered mail, by railway 
postal clerks ; registered pieces, 68,489,107. Air mail was carried on 23 
routes (27,679 miles). 

On June 30, 1933, the postal savings deposits amounted to 1,187,186,208 
dollars, an increase of 402,365,585 dollars as compared with the previous year. 

Currency and Credit. 

Prior to the banking crisis that occurred early in 1933, the monetary 
system had been on the gold standard for more than 60 years. Emergency 
legislation enacted in March, however, and official action taken thereunder 
by Executive order in April, resulted in the suspension of the gold standard. 
Effective during the period of emergency, redemption of currency in gold 
was discontinued, the holding of gold coin and bullion by the public was 
forbidden with minor exceptions, and an embargo was placed on gold 
exports. In May, 1933, every kind of United States money was declared 
by Congress to be legal tender, and in June there was legislation abrogating 
in all contracts any requirement that payment should be in gold. 

Under the regular statutes gold certificates and silver certificates are 
backed dollar for dollar by gold and silver held in the Treasury. Treasury 
notes of 1890, which have long been in process of retirement, are redeemable 
in either gold coin or silver dollars. Federal Reserve notes are redeemable 
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in gold coin at the Treasury, and in gold or lawful money at any Federal 
Reserve bank. National bank notes and Federal Reserve bank notes are 
redeemable in lawful money at the Treasury and at the various banks of issue. 
By the Act of March 14, 1900, which was not repealed in 1933, it is the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain at a parity of value with 
gold all forms of money issued or coined by the United States. 

The following statement shows by kinds the amount of United States 
money in circulation— i.c’. outside the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks — on September 30, 1932 and 1933 : — 


KirnI of money 

1932 

1933 


1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

Gold coin 

444,942 

312,431 

Gold certificates 

644,253 

232,112 

Standard silver dollars 

29,421 

28,422 

Silver certificates 

858,631 

885,802 

Treasury notes of ISl'O ..... 

1,219 

1,197 

Subsidiary silver 

256,660 

264,667 

Minor coins . . . . . . j 

112,851 

114,783 

United States notes j 

286,066 

279,938 

Federal Reserve note.s ; 

2,731,360 

2,965,901 

Federal Ue.serve bank notes .... 

2,691 

156,129 

National bank notes 

785,256 

908.973 

Total 

i 5,653,850 

5,649,914 


Banking. 

The banking system of the United States comprises : (1) National banks 
supervised by the Federal Government, under the National Bank Act of 
1863 and subsequent amendments ; (2) State-chartered banking institutions. 
State banks, trust companies and savings banks organized under the banking 
laws of the various States, and private banks ; and (3) Federal Reserve 
banks operating under the general supervision of the Federal Reserve Board 
as provided in the Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913, as amended. 
In addition there are banks for extending agricultural credits operating 
under the jurisdiction of the Farm Credit Administration ; and Federal 
Home Loan Banks organized under the Federal Home Loan Act of July 22, 
1932, for the purpose of making advances upon the security of home 
mortgages. 

National banks organized after June 16, 1933, are required to have capital 
of not less than 60,000 dollars. Prior to that date the minimum capital was 
25,000 dollars. Since 1927 they have been permitted under certain limita- 
tions to establish branches within the cities in which they are located, and 
since June 16, 1933, they have been permitted to have branches in the States 
in which they are located to the same extent as may be permitted by State law 
to the State -chartered institutions. They are authorized to issue circulating 
notes not in excess of paid-in capital, secured by United States Government 
bonds of certain issues deposited with the Treasurer of the United States. 
Prior to July 22, 1932, the eligible list of bonds was limited to certain issues 
of 2 per cent, bonds. By an act approved on that date the circulation 
privilege was extended for a period of three years to include all United 
States Government bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 8f per 
cent. On June 30, 1983, 3,737,000,000 dollars of eligible bonds were out- 
standing, and 856,000,000 dollars of these were on deposit with the Treasurer 
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to secure circulation. The limiting factor on National bank note issues is 
the capitalization of the banks which leaves a margin of unissued notes of 
about 700,000,000 dollars. 

At the time of the banking crisis, early in March, 1933, all banks in the 
United States were closed by action of the Federal riovernment, and were 
subsequently permitted to reopen only under official licence. For National 
banks and State bank members of the Federal Reserve System the licence 
had to be obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury, and for other State 
banks from the State hanking authorities. Licensed National banks (includ- 
ing those in Alaska and Hawaii) which were operating on an unrestrioted 
basis, numbered 4,902 on June 30, 1933, and reported resources and liabilities 
as follows : — 


Resources 

Thon.'^and.-s I 
of dollars 1 

Loans and discounts (includ- 
ing rediacoanls and over- 
drafts) .... 

TJ.S. Government secuiities 
owned .... 

Other bond.s, stocks, securi- 
ties, etc., owned 

Reserve with Federal Re- 
serve banks 

Cash in vault 

Due from banks i 

Other resources . 

S, 110,772 

4,031,576 

i 3,310,055 

I 1,412,127 

‘JS8,478 

1 2, 381. .333 

j 1,287,150 

Total rcsource.s . 

1 20,800,491 


Liabilities 

Thousands 
of dollars 

Capital stock paid in . 

1,515,647 

Surplus fund 

940,508 

Undivided profits, net 

23.5,600 

Reserve.*} for contingencies . 
National bank a()tes out- 

164,709 

standing .... 

730,435 

l>ne to l>anks2 

2,218,410 

Demand deposits 

7,804,127 

Time depo.sits 

6,216,917 

Utdted States deposits 

440,661 

Bills payable & rediscounts 

117,855 

Otlier liabilities . 

381,532 

Total liabilities . 

20,860,401 


1 Including items with Federal Reserve banks in processor collection, exchanges for 
clearing, and otlier checks on local hanks. 

2 Includes certified and cashiers’ checks, and cash letters of credit and travellers’ checks 
outstanding. 

For State -chartered banking institutions, minimum capital and other 
requirements imposed by State banking codes vary from State to State. 
These institutions (including mutual and stock savings banks and all private 
banks under State supervision) numbered 9,633 (licensed) on June 30, 
1933 (compared with 18,266 on June 30, 1928) and re|>orted loans of about 
9,360,000,000 dollars, investments of about 5,950,000,000 dollars, and 
deposits (excluding inter-bank items) of about 14,675,000,000 dollars. 

The functions of a central bank are performed in the United States by 
the Federal Reserve System. The Federal Reserve System, established by 
Act of December 23, 1913, comprises the Federal Reserve Board of eight 
members sitting in Washington, and 12 Federal Reserve banks located one 
ia each of the Federal Reserve districts into which the country is divided. 
Of the Board members, six are appointed for twelve-year terms by the 
President, who designates one to servo as Governor and one as Vice-Governor 
of the Board. The Secretary of the Treasury and Controller of the Currency 
are members ex-ojfficio. This Board prescribes administrative regulations 
and exercises general supervisory powers. In each Federal Reserve district 
tlie capital of the reserve bank is subscribed by member banks of the 
district in proportion to their capital and surplus. Member banks include 
all National banks, except in Hawaii and Alaska, since these banks 
are required by law to join the system, and such eligible state banks 
and trust companies as elect to accept the conditions of membership. 
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On June 30, 1933, the number of state members licensed to operate on an 
unrestricted basis was 709. Total resources of member banks — National 
and State— amounted on this date to 33,046,780,000 dollars, being equal 
to approximately two-thiids of the resources of all banks in the country. 
Meml^r banks are required to deposit their reserves in the reserve banks 
and only deposit credits in the reserve banks count as legal reserve for the 
member banks. The reserve banks are authorized to issue Federal Reserve 
notes secured by an equal amount of gold or eligible paper, or until March 
8, 1984, by direct obligations of the United States if so authorized by a 
majority rule of the Federal Reserve Board, with a minimum gold reserve 
of 40 per cent. ; to issue Federal Reserve bank notes secured by direct 
obligations of the United States, or during the existing emergency by other 
collateral ; to discount eligible paper for member banks ; to 6x the rate of 
discount on advances to member banks subject to review and determination 
of the Federal Reserve Board ; to engage in certain open market operations, 
principally to buy and sell U.S. securities and bankers’ acceptances; to 
function as collection agencies and clearing houses for member banka ; and 
to act as fiscal agents of tlie United States Government. These banka make 
no loans to individuals (except in unusual and exigent circumstances, as 
provided in the Act of July 21, 1932, and on the security of Government 
obligations as provided by the Act of March 9, 1933) and carry no deposits, 
except for other banks aud for governments. On December 31, J933, the 
capital funds and total resources of these banks were as follows : 




Capital paid Total 

1 


Capital paid 

Totals 

o 

'fc. 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

in and 
Surplus (In 
thousands 

; Re- 
i sources 
'(inthou. 

0 

1 

5 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

in and 
Surplus (in 
thousands 

Re- 
source 
(in thons. 

Q 


of dollars) 

' dollars) 



of dollars) 

dollars). 

1 

Boston . 

80,404 

501,500 

i ® 

St. Louis 

1.3,798 

297,566 

2 

I New York . 

140,026 

;2, 059, 628 

9 

Mlnnespolis . 

9.805 ' 

1 92,097 

8 

i Philadelphia. 

48,890 

477,469 

10 

Kansas City . ; 

11,821 

275,696 

4 

1 Cleveland 

40,640 

1 589,371 

' 11 

Dallas . 

1 11,762 

181,646 

6 

1 Richmond . 

16,014 

1 812,169 

1 

San Francisco 

’ 30,132 

480,599 

6 

1 Atlanta 
Chicago 

14,867 

58,219 

, 283,383 
1,430,779 




7 

1 

i 

Total . 

‘ 422,378 

7,040,688 


Combined resources and liabilities of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks on 
December 31, 1938 and 1932 were as follows : — 


Resources 

I 1983 

1932 

Reserves : 

Gold 

Other cash ^ 

j 1,000 dollars 
. 3,56S,976 

. j 224,634 

1,000 dollars 
3.150,671 
267,556 

Total gold reserves and other cash . 

. j 3,793.610 

8,418,227 

Redemption fund— Federal Reserve bank notes . 

, j 18,082 

— 

Bills discounted 

Bills bought in open market 

U.S. Qovenmient securities 

Reserve bank float 

Other reserve bank credit 

. i 97,590 

. 1 133,425 1 

. j 2,437,490 

. 1 14,745 

. i 4,826 

234,932 
83,128 
]. 856,1*2 
18.885 

7,794 

Total reserve bank credit 

. 1 2,688,076 

2,144,876 


1 Does not include Federal Reserve notes or a bank’s own Federal Reserve bank notes. 
3 Uncollected items (exclusive of Federal reserve notes of other Federal Reserve banks) 
in excess of deferred availability items. 
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/ Resources | 

1933 

1932 

Gold held abroad 1 

Federal reserve notes of other reserve banks . , ’ 

Uncollected items not included in float 

Bank premises 1 

All other resources ; 

1,000 dollars 

LS,460 

430,883 

M,884 

44,693 

1,000 dollars 
72,638 
17,819 
368,809 
56,000 
87,119 

Total Resources | 

7,040,688 

6,144,988 

Liabilities 

1033 

1932 

F.R. notes In actual circulation 

Federal Reserve bank notes in actual circulation 
Deposits : 

Member Bank— reserve account .... 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Special deposits, member and non member banks 
OthW deposits 

1,000 dollars 
8,079,643 
208,997 

2,729,442 

2,837 

4,233 

56,662 

71,380 

1,000 dollars 
2,738,008 

! 2,509,490 

i 8,202 

I 19,446 

1 23,687 

Total deposits 

2,864,550 

j 2,560,885 

Deferred availability items 

Capital paid in I 

Surplus ! 

All other liabilities 

1430,883 

I 144,693 

277,680 
34,842 

368,309 

151,292 

278,599 

1 17,295 

Total Liabilities 

I 7,040,688 

6,114,988 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F.R. note 
liabilities combined 

61 ’6 per cent. 

i 64'5 per cent. 


Banks operating under the supervision of the B'arm Credit Adminis- 
tration include the federal Land Banks (12 in number) and the Joint-Stock 
Land Banks (49 in number) which extend to farmers mortgage loans for 
terms of 6 to 40 years ; and the Federal Intermediate Credit Banka (12 in 
number) which extend agricultural credits for periods of not more than 3 
years. Loans outstanding of the Federal and Joint-Stock Land Banks 
amounted on September 30, 1933, to 1,481,925,000 dollars, and of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banka to 127,235,000 dollars. 

Savings banks and trust companies reported for June 30, 1933, total 
savings deposits of 21,424,226,000 dollars belonging to 39,267,733 de- 
positors, a decrease of 2,857,120,000 dollars and 5,084,373 depositors from 
the previous year. 

The Banking Act of June 16, 1933, made provision for the insurance of 
bank deposits, effective January 1, 1934, at first on a temporary basis for an 
amount up to 2,500 dollars for each depositor, and later, effective July 1, 
1934, for an amount up to 10,000 dollars for each depositor, 75 cents on 
the dollar for amounts in excess of 10,000 dollars, but not in excess of 
50,000 dollars, and 50 cents on the dollar on all amounts in excess of 
50,000 dollars. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The old dollar of 100 cents was of the par value of 49 ‘32d, or 4 ’8665 
dollars to the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in accordance with the monetary law of March 14, 
1900, was the gold dollar of 26 *8 grains (or 1 *6718 gramme) '900 fine. U nder 
existing statutes, the Government is under obligation to maintain parity 
between gold and all other forms of currency, and in 1890 established a fund 
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f 160,000,000 dollars in gold for the repayment of United States notes 
,nd Treasury notes in gold at sight. This fund has been increased to 
66,039,000 dollars. By the Act of May 12, 1933, the President of the 
Inited States was given authority to reduce the gold content of the dollar 
)y not more than 60 per cent, and by the Gold Resert^e Act of January 30, 
934, he was required to reduce it to at least 60 per cent. ; accordingly on 
anuary 31, 1934, he fixed its value (which may be subsequently reduced still 
iirther to 50 per cent.) at 59 06 per cent, or 15^^ grains of gold -OOOth fine, 
[his was equal to a price for gold of 35 dollars an ounce. 

Gold coins (of the old weight and fineness) are 20, 10, 5 and 2j-dollar 
)ieces called double eagles, eagles, half -eagles, and quarter^eagles. The old 
agio weighed 268 grains or 16 71818 grammes *900 fine, and therefore 
ontained 232 *2 grains or 15*0464 grammes of fine gold. 

The silver dollar weighs 412*6 grains or 26*780 grammes *900 fine, and 
here fore contains 371 *25 grains or 24 *057 grammes of fine silver. Subsidiary 
ilver coins contain 347*22 grains of fine silver per dollar. These are the half- 
lollar, quarter-dollar and dime (one-tenth). There is a 5-cent piece of nickel 
,nd a one cent piece of bronze. 

Seven kinds of Notesarein circulation in the United States. (1) United 
states Notes, in denominations of 1, 2, 6, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 

0. 000 dollars (so-called ‘Greenbacks’) which are covered by a gold reserve 
d 156 million dollars in the Treasury. (2) Gold Certificates, in denomina- 
ions of 10, 20, 60, 100, 600, 1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 dollars. (3) Silver 
Certificates in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. 

4) Treasury Notes of 1890, which have long been in process of retirement. 

5) Federal Reserve notes in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 
>,000 and 10,000 dollars. (6) National Bank Notes in denominations of 1, 

1, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. (7) Federal Reserve Bank 
^Jotes in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. 

British weights and measures are msually employed, but the old Win- 
hester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or imperial standards. 
They are:— JVine Gallon = 0*83267 gallon. 

Bushel . = 0*9689 imperial bushel. 

Instead of the British cwt. a Cental, of 100 pounds, is used ; the short 
on contains 2,000 lbs. ; the lorig ton, 2,240 lbs. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the United States in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Robert W. Bingham, appointed March 13, 1933. 

Counsellor of Embassy. — Ray Atherton. 

Secretaries. — Horschel Johnson, Wainwright Abbot, Walter T. Prender- 
^ast and Hiram Bingham, Jr. 

Nanai Attachd. — Capt. Walter S. Anderson, U.S.N. 

Military AttacM. — Lieut. -Col. Cortlandt Parker (F. A.), U.S.A. 

Commercial Attache. — Lynn W. Meekins. 

Agricultural AttacM. — Edward A. Foley. 

Consul-General {London). — Robert Frazer. 

There are Consular representatives in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow’, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, 
STewcastle, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United State.s. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir R. C. Lindsay, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C. B., 
3.V.O. (appointed March 11, 1930). 

Minister for Canada. — Hon. William Duncan Herridge, K.C., D.S.O. 
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Minister, — F. D’A. 6. Osborne, C.M.G. 

Seereiaries, — A. F. H. Wiggin, C.M.G., C. J. W. Torr, R. M. Makins, 
Maurice Rodney Greiffenhagen and H. W. A. Freese* Pennefather. 

Naval Attache , — Captain A. R. Dewar, R.N. 

Military AttaclU. — Lieut. -Colonel M. F. Day, M.C. 

Air AUctcfU.—OiVoviT^ Captain George R. M. Reid, D.S.O., M.C. 

Financial Adviser. — 11. K. Bewley. 

Oomm^cial Counsellor. 0. Chalk ley, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

Commercial Secretaries^— 5 . H. Magowan,O.B.E.,and Leander McCormick- 
Goodhart, O.B.E. 

QonsuUQeneral at New York . — Gerald Campbell, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at all the important centres, including 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Galveston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco, Savannah, St. Louis, Portland (Maine), 
Kansas City, Washington, D.C., Cincinnatti, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning the 
United States. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstractor the United States. Washington. Annual. 

Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols, and Agreements between the 
United States of America and other Powers, 1910-192S. Wasliington, 1923. 

The official publications of the United States are in general issued by the Goreminenfc 
Departments and Bureaus concerned ; the Department of Agriculture, the Census 
Bureau, the Department of Commerce, the Treasury, the Department of the Interior, 
the Geological Survey (Statistical Department), the Mint, the Comptroller of the 
Currenc 3 \ the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Post Office, the Navy Department, 
the War l^partment, the Bureau of Education. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

American Year Book, Hart (A- B.), ed. New York. Annual. 

The United States in World Affairs. LIppmann (W.), Scroggs (W. 0.), and Merr (C.), 
editors. Council on Foreign Relations, New York. Annual. 

Admwts (Henry), History of the United States of America. 9 vols. New York and 
London, 1891. 

Adams (J. T.)The Epic of America. New York and London, 1982,— A History of the 
American People : Vol. 1, To the Civil War. Vol. 2, From the Civil War to World Power. 
New York and London, 1933 and 1984. 

Avery (E. M,), A History of the United States and its People. Vols. 1-7. Cleveland 
and London, 1908 and 1912. 

American Statesmen Series. About 38 vols. Boston, 1880-1907. 

Bacon (G. G,), The Constitution of the United States. Boston and London, 1928. 

.Bancro/<(Q.), History of the United States. New ed. 6 vols. Loudon, 1882. 

Beard (Charles A. and Mary R.), The Rise of American Civilization. 2 vols. New 
York and London, 1927,— (Charles A. and Williatn), The American Leviathan: the 
Republic in the Machine Age. New York, 1931, 

Beck (3. M.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1922. 

Bemis (8. P.), The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy, Vols. IX and X. 
New York, 1929. 

BrogauiX>. W.), The American Political System. London, 1934. 

Broim(W. AdarosX The Church In America. London, 1922. 

Bryce (Viscount), The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. New ed. London, 1911. 

Burton (T. E.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1924. 

Butler (bf. M ), The American as He Is. New York and London, 1915. — Building the 
American Nation. Nes- York and London, 1923. 

Caldwell (K. G.), X Short History of the American People, VoL I, 1492-1860. Vol. II, 
1860 to Coolidge Administration. New York, 1927. 

dumnlay (E.),The United States of America, 1766-1866. London, 1896.— A History of 
the United States, Vols. 1-5. New York, 1906-22,— Ohanwtny (E.) and Hart (A.B.), 
Guide to the Study of American History. Boston, 1895. 

Clark (V. 8.), History of Manufactures in tne United States, 1860-1914. 2 vols. 
Bevised edition. Washington, 1929. 

J}avis(J. W.), Party Government In the United States. New York and London, 1980. 

Bay (C.L History of Commerce of the United States, London, 1926. 

Bealey (J. <},), Foreign Policies of United States. Boston, 1927. 
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Dewey <D. R.), Financial History of the United States. London, 1028. 

Dov>d rj.), The Negro in American Life. New York, 1927. 

d‘ EitournelleB de Conetant (Baron P.), Les Etat-Unis d'Amerique. Parie, 19l8.~ 
English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems.’ New York, 1915. 

Farrand (Max), The Fiaraing of the Constitution of the United States. New Haven 
and London, 1913.— Tlie Development of the United States. London, 1919. 

Faulkner (H. U.), Economic History of the United States. New York, 1928. 

Fay (Bernard), Roosevelt and His America. Trans, by Fay (Winifred). London, 1984. 

Fish (C. R.), The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-18.50. Vol. VI of A History of 
American Life, edited by SchUsinger {h. M.) and Fox{D. R.). New York, 1929. 

Fiskt (John), American Political Ideas. New York, 1886. — The Critical Period in 
American History, 1788-1789. London, 1888.— Civil Government in the United States. 
Boston, 1890.— The American Revolution. 2 vols. London, 1897.— Old Virginia and 
her Neighbonrs. 2 vols. London, 1897.— The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
London, 1899. — New France and New England. 2 vols. Boston, 1903. 

Forman (8. E.), A History of tiie American People. London, 1028. 

Oanoe (W. A.), The History of the United States Army. London, 1924. 

H(trt (A. B.), Actual Government as Applied under Amerlean Conditions. [In 
•American Citizen* Series.] London, 1903.— ^cial and Economic Forces in Amerit^ 
Histoiy. Chicago and Cambridge, 1914.— The Monroe Doctrine. London, 1916. 

Hart (A. B.), (editor), The American Nation : A History from Original Sources by 
Associated Scholars. 27 vols. New York, 1904-1908. 

Roast (Adelaide R.>, Index to United States Documents relating to Foreign Affairs, 
1828-18G1. 3 Parts. Washington, 1914-1922.— Index of Economic Material in Documents 
of the States of the United States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa^nsetts. 
Rhode Island, New York, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Delaware, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). Washington, various dates. 

Repbum (A. B,), History of Currency in the United States. New York, 1916. 

Rolcombe (A. N.), State Government in the United States. New York, 1926.— The 
Political Parties of To-day. New York, 1926. 

Hombloxo (A.), A History of the Theatre in America. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

RorrciU (H. W.), The Usages of the American Constitution. London, 1925. 

Rumphrtv (B. F.), An Economic History of the United States. Now York, 1981. 

Hunt (G.), The Department of State of the United States, its History and Functioaaa, 
London and New Haven, 1914. 

James (H. G.), Local Government in the United States. New York, 1921. 

Jennings (W. W.), A History of Economic Progress in the United States. London, 1926. 

Johnson (Allen), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. Vols. I and II, London 
and New York, 1929. 

Johnston (Alex.), History of American Politics. New York, 1898.— American Political 
History (eiL by Woodbum)f 2 vols. 1906-07. 

Johnston (E. R.) and otimrs. History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States. Washington, 1915. 

Keenleysidf (H . L. ), Canada and the United States : Some Aspects of the History of the 
Republic and tlie Dominion. New Y^ork and London, 1929. 

Ksmmerer (E. W.), The A.B.C. of the Federal Reserve System, 8th ed. Princeton, 1929. 

latdnJ, (J. H.), A History of American Foreign Policy, New York, 1927. 

Lindquist (G. E. K.), The Red Indian In the United States. New York, 1923. 

LippincoU (1.), and Tvcictr (H. R.), Economic and Social History of the United States. 
2nd ed. New York, 1927. 

long (B.), Genesis of the Constitution of the United States of America. New York and 
London, 1926. 

Low (A. M.), The American People: a Study in National Psychology. 2 Tola. 
London, 1910 ami 1912. 

McDougall (William), The American Nation : its problems and psychology. London, 1926. 

MeJUasUr (J. B.), History of the People of the United States. 8 vols. New York, 
1888-1927. 

Martin (A. E ), History of United States. 2 vols. New York, 1931. 

Maihem (J. M.), American State Goveniracnt, New York, 1924. 

Mazur (P. M.), America IBooks Abroad ; The New Economic Horizons. New York, 1981. 

Mem-iamiC. K.), and Oosnell (H. F.), The American Party System. New Y'ork, 1980. 

Mills (F. C.), Economic Tendencies in the United States. New York, 1932. 

Mills {J. Travers), Great Britain and the United States. A Critical Review of their 
Historical Relations. Oxford. 1920. 

Moore (J. B.), Digest of International Law. 8 vols. Washington, 1906.— American 
Diplomacy. New York and London, 1905. 

Morison (3.E.), The Oxford History of the United States. 2 vols. London and Okford, 
1927.— The Growth of the American Republic (with H. 8. Commager). London, 1980. 

Mouat (R. B.), The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States. 
London, 1927. 

Munro (W. B.), Constitution of the United States. New York and London, 1980. 
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ALABAMA. 

Constitution and Government. — Alabama was settled in 1702. 
organised as a Territory, 1817, and admitted into the Union on December 14, 
ISiO. The legislature consists of a Senate of 35 members and a House of 
Representatives of 106 members, all elected for four years. The State is 
divided into 67 counties. The Capital is Montgomery. The State is repre- 
sented in Congress by two Senators and nine Representatives. 

Governor.— B. M. Miller, 1931-1935 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John Brandon. 

Area and Population. — Area, 51,998 square miles, including 719 square 
miles of water. Census population April 1, 1930, 2,646,248, an increase of 
298,074, or 12-7 per cent., over that of 1920. 

The population at the date of each Federal census (with distribution by 
sex in 1930) was as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexic.'in 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

PerSq. 

Mile 

1870 ' 

52l,3Si 

475,510 

— 1 

98 


996,902 

! 194 

1010 

1,228,780* 

008.282 

43* 

000 

70 

2,138,093 

! 41 '7 

1920 1 

1,44(5,958 * 

000,652 

944,834 

74» 

405 

1 85 

2,348,174 

' 45-8 

1930 1 

1,700,776 

60 

405 

j 105 

2,0-10,248 

! 51 6 

Male . 

857,522 

457,144 

487,600 

27 

228 

88 

1,815,009 


Female 

843,253 

42 

237 

1 

1,331,239 

I — 


» Included with white. 

• Adjusted hy deductinj,^ the estimatf'd number of persons who would have been 
clasgified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Bstiinated. 

Number of private families, 1930, 591,625 (of 4 ’42 persons). The 
foreign-bom white population numbered 15,710 (0*6 per cent, of the total 
population of the State), of whom 2,140 (13 '6 per cent.) were Italian, 
2,114 (13*6 per cent.) German, 1,760 (11*2 per cent.) English, 575 Irish, 
860 Scotch, and 1,067 (6 ’8 per cent.) Russian. Of the total population in 
1980, 28T per cent, were urban, 357 per cent. Negro, and 38'8 percent. 
(772,281 males and 254,014 females) were gainfully employed. 

Thelarge cities (census populationin 1930), Birmingham, 259,678 ; Mobile, 
68,202; Montgomery (capital), 66,079. In 1930 (census), 7,307 men and 
13,019 women had been divorced. The State prison system in 1932 had 
4,652 men and 185 women ; leasing of convicts to contractors was abolished 
in 1928. 

BiOlig^ion and Edacation. — Protestant churches are in the a.scend- 
cncy in the State. The leading religious bodies are : Baptist (Negro 
Baptists with 364,665 members in 1926, and the Southern Baptists with 
271,992), Methodist (197,219), Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Disciples of 
Christ, Total membership, all denominations, 1,217,170. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or over numbered 251,096 (12*6 per 
cent.), of whom 188,673 were negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 
20 years of age, 610,529, or 62 per cent., were attending school. 

The public elementary schools in 1931 reported 12,080 teachers and 
501,366 enrolled pupils ; the public high schools, 4,923 teachers and 129,032 
pupils; the 5 white public normal scliools, 11,742 pupils; the 1 coloured 
normal school, 317 students. Total public expenditure on education 
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(1930*-31), 25,625, 81 4 dollars. For superior and professional education there 
are various institutions, the most important (1932) being: the State 
University of Alaibama (founded 1931) with 185 instructors and 3,603 
students ; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 163 instructor and 2,026 
students; Tuskegee Institute (coloured), 2,811 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements for the year 
ending September 30, 1931, were : — 


Dollars 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1930 .... 390,363 

Receipts, 1930-31 36,724,398 


Total 37,114,761 

Disbursements, 1930-31 ..... 36,254,270 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1931 860,491 


The bonded debt of the State on Oct. 1, 1931, amounted to 61,416,000 
dollars. In 1931, the assessed value of real and personal property was 
1,209,763,336 dollars. Federal aid appropriations to the State in 1933 were 
2,589,898 dollars ; in 1934, 8,370,133 dollars. 

!'J» -The National Guard on June 80, 1933, consisted of 219 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,520 enlisted men. 

Produotion and Industry* — Alabama is largely an agricultural State ; 
the number of farms in 1930 was 257,395 ; the farm area was 17,554,635 
acres, of which 8,199,000 acres were crop land ; value of farm land and buildings 
was 602, 370, 806 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 62,100,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 34,100,000 dollars. Chief crops, 1933, were maize, 

36.978.000 bushels; oats, 1,104,000 bushels; potatoes, 2,304,000 bushels; 
sweet potatoes, 5,396,000 bushels; peanuts, 218,005,000 lbs. Sugar-cane 
is largely grown and 3,220,000 gallons of symp were manufactured in 1933. 
On January 1, 1933, the live-stock comprised 65,000 horses, 322,000 mules, 

612.000 milch cows, 876,000 all cattle, 52,000 sheep, and 1,053,000 swine. 
In 1933 the area under cotton W'as 2,417,000 acres; the yield was 980,000 
bales. Area of national forest lands on June 30, 1932, 170,000 acres. 

In 1931, 1,639 manufacturing establishments, employing 84,630 wage- 
earners, earning 61,687,810 dollars, used materials, containers, fuel and power 
worth 172,183,933 dollars, and turned out products valued at 323,233,791 
dollars. Steel products in 1931 reached value of 48,196,925 dollars ; cotton 
goods, 65,365,514 dollars ; cast-iron pipe, 20,819,631 dollars; blast-furnace 
products, 20,608,546 dollars. Iron ore, 1932, amounted to 1,374,534 long 
tons; pig-iron output, 652,898 long tons; coal, 7,860,000 short tons; 
manganese ore, 1932, 4,595 long tons. Portland cement output, 1931, was 
4,446,902 barrels. The mineral output in 1930, comprising coal, iron ore, 
cement and clay products, was valued at 65,461,985 dollars. On July 31, 
1933, there were 1,728,176 active spindles consuming 060,987 bales of cotton. 

The chief port is Mobile, through which there is a large ocean-going trade. 
The larger rivers in the State are navigable (except at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river for 400 miles. In 1933 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 6,226 miles, exclusive of 336 miles of 
electric railway. The State system of roads comprises 6,663 miles, of which 
4,061 had been surfaced by January 1, 1932 ; total highways, 67,907 miles. 

On Jane 30, 1933, Alabama had 66 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 103,644,000 dollars and loans and investments of 118,978,000 dollars, and 
137 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 36,050,000 
dollars, and loans and investments of 36, 668, 000 dollars. 
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Books of Reference. 

Reports of the varions Executive Deparinientg of the State. 

Brewer (W.), Alabama, her History, Resources, War Record, and Public Men. 
Montgomery, Ala., 1872. 

Fleming . L.), Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. NewYork and London, 1005, 
Harper (R. M,), Economic Bc tany of Alabama. Montgomery, 1913. 

Owen (T. M.), Alabama Official and Statistical Register. Montgomery, 1903, 1907, 1911, 
1918, 1916. — Hi.storv of Alabama, and Dictionary of ijabama Biography, 1921. 

Pickett (A. J ), History of Alabama (Owen’s Edition). Birmingliara, Ala., 1900. 


ARIZONA. 

Qovernineilt.— Arizona was settled in 1580, organised as a Territory in 
1863 and became a State on February 14, 1912. The first State Legislature 
placed the government under direct control of the people through the 
Initiative, Referendum and the Recall. 

The State Senate consists of 19 members, and the House of Representa- 
tives of 64. Tlie State is represented in the National Congress by one 
member of the lower House and two Senators. 

Govemor. — Ur. P>. 11 Moeur, 1933-3.5 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Janies H. Kerby. 

The State capital is Phoenix (])opulation in 1930, 48,118). Tucson has 
a population of 32,506. The State is divided into 14 counties. 

Area, Population and Education.— Area, 113,956 square miles, 
including 146 s<|uare miles of water. According to the 1930 census, popula- 
tion was 435,573, an increa.se of 101,411, or 30'3 percent, over that of 1920. 
The Indian reservations had an area of 26,950 square miles in 1931, with a 
population of 47,577. Public lands unappropriated in 1932 totalled 
13,581,760 acres. 

The population in four census years (with distribution by sex in 1980) 
was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

1 Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

9, ‘.SI 

26 

1 1 

31 

20 

9,6.58 

0 1 

1919 

r2‘2,3nO» 

2,000 

! 49,108 ' 

29,201 

1,076 

204,354 

1-8 

1920 

202,986 * 

S,m) 

' SS,464* 

32,089 

1,710 

884,16-2 

1 2-9 

1980 

264,878 

10,740 

i 114,173 ; 

43,7-26 

2 547 * 

435,573 

8-8 

Male . 

141. .637 

6,862 

i 69,102 1 

22,471 

1,842 

281,304 

1 — 

Female 

122,841 

1 4,807 

1 56,071 

21,255 

705 

201,269 

! - 


1 Included with white 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number o persons who would have been 
cla.sRifleKl as Mexican in 1980. 

* Estimated. ‘ Includes 11 Uawaiians. 

In 1930, 15,591, or 3*6 per cent, of the total population were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 2,309 were English, 2,018 Canadians, 1,433 Germans, 
888 Irish, and 822 Italian. Of the total population in 1930, 34*4 per cent, 
were urban, 2*6 per cent. Negro, and 37 ’9 per cent. (135,825 males and 
29,971 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 2,957 men and 
2,348 women were jeported divorced ; the number of private families was 
105,992 (of 3*96 persons). 

The Arizona State prison in 1932 held 583 men and 8 women. 
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The order of strength of religious bodies is: Roman Catholics (96,471 
adherents in 1926), Mormons (10,891), Presbyterians (6,163) and Methodists. 
Total membership, all denominations, 163,086. 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 8 and 16 years, and 
instruction is free for pupils from 6 to 21 years of age. In 1930 illiterates 
10 years of age or over numbered 33,969, or 10*1 per cent, of that age group 
(in 1920, 16*8 per cent. ). Persons between the age of 6 and 20 years attending 
school in 1930 numbered 94,420, or 66*8 per cent, of the total. The enrolled 
pupils in 1931-32 in the 382 district elementary schools were 74,182, with 
2,667 teachers. Fifty-six public high schools had 17,200 pupils and 790 
teachers in 1932. There are two teachers’ colleges at Tempe and Flagstaft'. 
The total expenditure for public elementary and secondary schools (1931-32) 
was 9,997,663 dollars. The State maintains a University and a State 
Agricultural School, both at Tucson. 

Finance and Defence. — Revenues are derived mainly from the general 
property tax levied on all property not specially exempted. The revenue 
and expenditure in the year ending June 30, 1933, were : — 


Dollars 

Balance in baud July 1, 1932 .... 1,768,582 

Receipts, 1932-33 . . . . ' . . 12,626,524 


Total 14,395,106 

Disbursements, 1932-33 11,094,308 


Balance, June 30, 1933 .... 3,300,798 


The bonded debt of the State, June 30, 1933, amounted to 252,000 
dollars and contingent liability to 1,260,275 dollars. The net value of 
taxable real and personal property amounted in 1933 to 386,871,761 dollars. 

The National Guard consists (June 30, 1933) of 81 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 789 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Arizona, despite its dry climate, is well 
suited for agriculture along the watercourses and where irrigation can bo 
used ; the soil is productive. The wide pasture-lands m this Shite are. 
favourable for the rearing of cattle and sheep. Several largo reservoirs for 
the storage of water have been constructed by the United States and State 
Government; irrigated area, 1930, 318,931 acres. 

In 1930 Arizona contained 14,173 farms, with 649,000 acres of crop 
land, out of a total farm area of 10,526,627 acres ; value of farm 
lands and buildings was 184,230,656 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 11,100,000 dollars; from live-stock, 13,700,000 dollars. Most im- 
portant crops (1933) were .-—Cotton, 82,000 bales ; wheat, 1,288,000 bushels ; 
corn, 738,000 bushels ; citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, tangerines, and grape 
fruit), 638,000 boxes. Truck crops, especially lettuce and cantaloupes, 
are important. On January 1, 1933, there were 72,000 horses, 12,000 
mules, 894,000 all cattle, 1,003,000 sheep, and 24,000 swine. The wool clip 
in 1933 amounted to 4,988,000 pounds from 860,000 sheep. The National 
forests in the State have an area (June 30, 1932) of 3,072,000 acres. 

The mining industries of the State are important, producing copper, 
gold, silver, asbestos, lead, and zinc. The production of gold in 1982 
was 66,666 ounces (1931, 180,806 ounces); silver, 2,187,269 ounces (1931, 
4,070,860 ounces) ; copper, 201,136,000 lbs. ; and lead 1,000 short tons. 
The total value of all minerals mined in 1930 was 82,933,802 dollars. 
The leading industry is the smelting and refining of copper ; Arizona is the 
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leading copper state, having produced from 1846 through 1932 32‘8 per cent, 
of all the copper produced in the United States. In 1931 the State had 292 
manufacturing establishments with 6,295 wage-earners, earning 8,011,111 
dollars, using materials, containers, fuel and power costing 37,963,993 
dollars, and turning out products valued at 63,074,939 dollars. 

In 1932 there were 2,519 miles of steam railroad and 37 miles of electric 
railroad. The State maintains 2,825 miles of road, of which 2,200 miles 
were surfaced in 1933. 

On June 30, 1933, Arizona had 8 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 18,279,000 dollars and loans and investments of 16,312,000 dollars and 11 
licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 24,895,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 21,176,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Arizona Year Book, 1930-31, Phoenix. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Parish, History of Arizona, 1918. 8 vols. 

Lockwood (F. C.), Pioneer Days in Arizona : from the Spanish Occupation to Statehood. 
New York and London, 1932. 

McCdntock, History of Arizona, 1914. 8 vols. 


ARKANSAS. 

Governroent. — Arkansas was settled in 1685, made a Territory in 1819 
and admitted into the Union on June 15, 1836. The General Assembly 
consists of a Senate of 35 members, elected for four years, partially renewed 
every two years, and a House of llepreseutatives of 100 members elected 
for two years. The Sessions are biennial and usually limited to 60 days. 
The State is divided into 76 counties ; the Capital is Little Rock. The State 
is represented in Congress by two Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor, — J. Marion Futrell, 1933-35 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Slate. — Ed. F. McDonald. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 53,335 square miles (810 square 
miles being water). Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1932, totalled 
176,924 acres. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,854,482, an increase 
of 102,278 or 5 ’8 per cent, over that of 1920. 

Population in four census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was as 
follows: — 


Years 

White ! 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

1 Asiatic 

Total 

Per Bq. 
Mile 

1870 ( 

302,116 

122,160 

_l 

89 

1 98 

484,471 

9-2 

30 0 

1910 i 

1.130,878 « i 

442,891 

148* 

400 

72 

1,574,449 

1920 1 

1,279,479 » I 

472,220 ! 

27S* 

106 

1 121 

1,752,204 

S3 4 

1930 i 

1,374,900 

478,463 

409 

408 

I 296 

1,864,482 

56 8 

Male . 

702,201 

230,909 

248 

210 

i 215 

939,843 

__ 

Female 

! 

6.2,645 

241,554 

161 

193 

i 81 

914.639 

1 


^ Included with white. , , . 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of person* who woo’d have been 
classified as Mexican in 19S0. 

• Estimated. 

Of the foreign-born white population (10,173) which, in 1930, represented 
0*6 per cent, of the total population, 2,989 (29‘3 per cent.) were German. 
952 (9 4 per cent.) Italian, 800 (7 9 per cent.) English, 454 Irish, and 695 
Canadians. Of the total population in 1930, 20 ‘6 per cent, were urban, 
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26*8 per cent. Negro, and 86 per cent. (648,662 males and 119,193 females) 
were gainfully employed. Divorced persons in 1930 numbered 7,067 men 
and 9,421 women; the number of private families was 438,639 (of 4*2 
persons). 

Little Rock (capital) had a population of 81,679 in 1930 ; Fort Smith, 
31,429; Pine Bluff, 20,760 ; Hot Springs, 20,238. 

The State penitentiary in 1932 held 1,353 men and 25 women; the 
State Farm for Women held 47 women. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist (Negro 
Baptists with 184,720 members in 1926 and Southern Baptists with 103,846), 
Methodist (123, 676), Roman Catholic and Disciples of Christ. Total member- 
ship, all denominations, 621,107. 

The State provides separate schools for white and coloured children. 
Illiterates 10 years of age and over in 1930 numbered 96,818, or 6*8 percent, 
of that age group ; Negroes furnished 60,102. In 1930, of 677,542 persons 
between 6 and 20 years of age, 449,117, or 66 ’3 per cent, were attending 
school. 

In 1929, the 6,316 elementary schools bad 10,992 teachers and 440,469 
enrolled pupils ; the 400 high schools had 1,868 teachers and 38,639 pupils ; 
2 public normal schools had 37 teachers and 743 students. Higher education 
is provided at the University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville, and the State 
Teachers* College at Conway. Philander Smith College, at Little Rock, is 
for coloured students. Expenditure on education (1928), 17,302,787 dollars, 
of which 15,649,611 dollars were for elementary and secondary schools. 

Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 
biennium ending June 80, 1930, were : — 

Dollars. 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1928 . . . 15,328,259 

Receipts, July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1930 . . 97,940,898 


Total 113,269,157 

Disbursements, July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1930 104,896,202 


Balance, June 30, 1930 8,372,955 

The State debt on July 1, 1930, amounted to 82,277,000 dollars, most of 
it in 3 per cent, interest-bearing bonds. The assessed value of property 
(1927) was 614,383,152 dollars. According to the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 
about 8,700,000 dollars, exclusive of interest charges. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 155 oflQcers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,051 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry, — Arkansas is an agricultural State. In 
1930 the total farm area was 16,052,962 acres, of which 7,907,000 acres 
were crop land (nuniber of farms, 242,334) ; value of farm lands and 
buildings, 547,828,250 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 63,600,000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 29,600,000 dollars. In the north maize (27,716,000 
bushels in 1933), wheat (216,000 bushels), oats, sorghum (952,000 gallons of 
syrup), potatoes (2,613,000 bushels), sweet potatoes (2,380,000 bushels), 
liay and forage crops are grown; in the south, cotton and tobacco. For 
1988 the cotton area was 2,631,000 acres, and the yield 1,065,000 bales. 
In the north-west, fruits, especially apples and peaches, are otowb. The 
eultivatioB of roses (for perfumes) is pursued locally. Live stock on January 
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1, 1033, comprised 125,000 horses, 319»000 mules, 649,000 milch cows, 916,000 
all cattle, 61,000 sheep, and 1,100,000 swine. The national forests in Arkansas 
on June 30, 1932, had an area of 1,167,054 acres. 

Arkansas produces 93 per cent, of the country’s supply of bauxite for 
aluminium ; output, 1932, 89,799 long tons. The State has a large coal area ; 
1,060,000 short tons were mined in 1932. The State also produced in 1932 
manganese ores (1,514 long tons), lead, whetstones (from novaculite), 
petroleum (12,051,000 barrels), natural gasoline or petrol (18, 653,000 gallons), 
and natural gas (18,685,000 M. cubic feet in 1930). Zinc output, 1932, 639 
short tons. The quarries yield limestone, sandstone, granite, and slate, 
besides asphalt, and mineral waters. Total mineral output in 1930 was 
valued at 34,901,476 dollars. 

Of the industries the cutting and working of timber is one of the most 
important. Arkansas, according to the census of manufactures of 1931, had 
1,017 manufacturing eatabliahmenta employing 25,161 wage-earners earning 
19,023,047 dollars, using materials, containers, fuel and power costing 
68,871,445 dollars, and with an output valued at 98,323,495 dollars. 

In 1933, there were in the State 4,782 miles of steam railway and 122 
miles of electric railway. State-maintained highways (1932) total 9,020 miles, 
of which 7,480 miles are surfaced. Federal-aid appropriations to the State 
were in 1933 2,124,109 dollars ; in 1934, 8,748,335 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, Arkansas had 45 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 43,224,000 dollars and loans and investments of 44,531,000 dollars and 
149 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 38,112,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 34,378,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Kxecntive Departments of the State, inclading the Bureau 
of Mines, Manufactures and Agriculture. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Constitution and Government. — California, first settled in 1769, 
was from its discovery down to 1846 politically associated with Mexico. 
On July 6, 1846, the American flag was hoisted at Monterey, and a 
proclamation was issued declaring California to be a portion of the United 
States, and on February 2, 1848, by the treaty of Ouadalu|)e-Hidalgo, the 
territory was formally ceded by Mexico to the United States, and was 
admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 

The Senate is composed of 40 members elected for four years — half being 
elected each tw'o years— and the Assembly, of 80 members, elected for two 
years. Regular sessions are held biennially. The State capital is Sacramento. 

California is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 20 Representatives. 

(Jwmior. —James Rolph, Jr., 1931-35 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — F. C. Jordan. 

California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco — has a combined county ana city government. The legislative 
authority is vested in a board of 11 supervisors elected from the city and 
county at large. Each of the other counties is governed by a board of 5 
supervisors elected from districts. 

Ar6a and Population. — Area, 168,297 square miles (2,645 square 
miles being water). Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1932, totalled 
16,712,667 acres, practically all either mountains or deserts. 

Census population, April 1, 1930, 5,677,251, an increase of 2,260,390, or 
06*7 per cent, over 1920. 
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The population at the date of recent Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

i 

Asiatic * 

1 Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

1910 

1920 

1930 

499, 42 1 
2,211,281 » 
8,143,535 * 

1 5,040,247 

4,272 
21,046 
88,703 
81,048 j 

48,301 > 
121,176* 
308,013 

7,241 

16,371 

17,360 

19,212 

49,310 

79,861 

106,027 

168,731 

560,247 

1 2,377,549 
8,426,861 
! 5,677,251 

8-6 

15-3 

‘22-0 

86*5 

Male . 
Female 

2,577,434 

2,462,813 

40,052 
40,996 i 

199,228 
168,785 1 

10,018 

9,194 

1 115,863 ’ 
52,868 

2,942,695 

2,734,656 



• Included in white. 

• Adjusted by deducting; the estimated number of pereous who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 

• California leads in the ntimber of A-siatics ; in 1930 they included: males, 27,988 
Chinese, 56,440 Japanese and 28,625 Filipinocs; fenmles. 9,878 Chinese, 41,016 Japanese 
and 1,845 Pilipinoes ; a total equal to almost 3 per cent, of the population. Also included 
are a small number of Hawaiians, Samoans and Maoris. 

Three-fourths of the population of California are of American birth. 
Of the 810,034 persona of white foreign birth in 1930 (14 3 per cent, of the 
total) 107,249 (13'2 per cent.) were Italian, 101,445 (12*5 per cent.) 
Canadian, 85,019 (10*5 per cent.) English, 81,840 {10*1 per cent.) 
German, 45,385 (5*6 per cent.) Irish, 44,047 Russian, 41,734 Swedish, 27,803 
Scotch, 23,175 Danish, and 22,695 Portuguese. Of the total population 
in 1930, 73*3 per cent, were urban, 1*4 per cent. Negro, and 44 per cent. 
(1,943,290 males and 557,354 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 
census showed 59, .586 men and 68, .567 women divorced. The number of 
private families in 1930 was 1,610,030 (of 3*34 persons). 

There are about 27 Indian reservations in the State, with a total area 
(1931) of 899 square miles and population of 19,261 Indians. 

The census population of the larger cities on April 1, 1930, was: Los 
Angeles, 1,238,048 ; San Francisco, 634,394 ; Oakland, 284,063 ; San Diego, 
147,995 ; Long Beach, 142,032 ; Sacramento, 93,750 ; Berkeley, 82,109 ; 
Pasadena, 76,086 ; Glendale, 62,736 ; San Jose, 57,661 ; and Fresno, 52,613. 

Kelig'ion and Education. — The Roman Catholic Church, with 720,803 
adherents in 1926, is much stronger than any other single church ; next are 
the Jewish congregations with 122,724 members, Methodists (116,974), 
Presbyterians and Baptists. Total membership, all denominations, 1,522,211. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 124,810 (2*6 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom ^5,600 were foreign-born whites ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 1,104,943(78*6 per cent.) were attending 
school. Education is compulsory for children from 8-16 years of ago for eight 
months in the year. In 1932-33, 1,850 kindergartens had 1,766 teachers 
and 74,461 pupils; the 4,001 elementary schools had an enrolment of 
684,353 pupils, with 22,647 teachers ; the 658 public high schools (including 
173 junior high schools) had an enrolment of 587,089 pupils (of whom 
149,979 were in junior high schools and 4,995 taking junior college courses), 
and 19,247 teachers ; 17 junior colleges had 23,520 pupils and 860 teachers. 
The 7 teachers' colleges had 13,256 students and 588 teachers. Total 
expenditures for the above in 1932-33 were 122,989,076 dollars. 

"ll^ere are in California three great universities — the University of Cali- 
fornia (State), Leland Stanford Junior University, and the University of 
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Southern California. The University of California has colleges for resident 
instruction and research at Berkeley ; at San Francisco ; at Los Angeles ; at 
Mount Hamilton (the Lick Astronomical Department); at Riverside and Davis; 
and at La Jolla (the Scripps Institution of Oceanography). In 1932-33, during 
the regular college year, there were at Berkeley, 1,162 officers of instruction 
and 13,088 students; at Los Angeles, 328 officers of instruction and 7,168 
students; at other centres, 822 officers of instruction and researcli and 1,116 
students : a grand total (with deduction for duplicates) of 2,298 officers and 
21,305 resident students. The total annual income of the University is about 
14,000,000 dollars. Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto was 
chartered in 1886, and opened its doors to students in 1891. It has an 
endowment now amounting to about 30,000,000 dollars in interest-bearing 
funds and total assets of 43,500,000 dollars. The original endowment, 
including large landed estates, was given by Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stanford 
in memory of their son. In 1932-33 it had 666 professors and teachers 
and 3,855 students. The University of Southern California at Los Angeles 
(Meth. Episcopal) had 666 instructors and 13,845 students (1932-33). It 
has an endowment of one million dollars. California (State) Polytechnic 
School is located at San Luis Obispo. 


Charity. — On June 30, 1933, there were in the State : 85 orphanages ; 
32 homes for delinquent, dependant or retarded children; 37 day nurseries ; 
70 county hospitals and poor farms ; 16 preventoria ; 6 State hospitals for 
the insane with 17,693 inmates; 2 State homes for the feeble minded with 
3,113 inmates; 1 State narcotic hospital with 70 inmates; 3 State 
correctional schools with 1,062 inmates; 67 county jails with 5,500 
inmates; and 2 State prisons with 8,263 men and 144 women inmates. 


Finance and Defence, — Fur the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, the 
receipts and disbursements of all State funds were as follows : — 


Cash in hand, Julyl, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 . 


Dollare 

. 53,329,212 

. 163,830,061 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


217,1.^9,273 

181,266,762 


Cash in hand, J\me 30, 1933 


35,892,511 


The assessed value of taxable proj>erty on June 30, 1933, \vas 7,621,085,812 
dollars, and the gross bonded State debt .amounted to 138,585,500 dollars. 

The National Guard, on June 30, 1933, consisted of 463 officers, 7 
warrant officers, and 6,050 enlisted men. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — Extending seven hundred miles from 
north to south, and intersected by several ranges of mountains, California 
has almost every variety of climate, from the very wet to the very dry, and 
from the temperate to the semi-tropical. Irrigated land, 1930, 4,746,632 
acres. On April 1, 1930, there were 135,676 farms, comprising 30,442,681 
acres, from 6,549,967 of which crops were harv^ested in 1929 ; 4,602,765 acres 
were classed as woodland ; the value of all farm lands and buildings was 
3,419,470,764 dollars Gross income, 1932, from crops, 247,100,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 140,200,000 dollars. 

The cereal crops in 1932 were: maize, 2,414,000 bushels; wheat, 
12,118,000 bushels; oats, 2,092,000 bushels; barley, 24,471,000 bushels; 
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rioe, 6,042,000 bushels. Oaliforbia leads in the following froit crops (with 
output iu 1933): wine grapes, 373,000 tons; table grajjes, 270,000 tons; 
raisin grapes, 916,000 tons ; oranges, 32,547,000 boxes ; lemons, 6,800,000 
boxes; pears, 9,209,000 bushels; figs, 24,900 tons; peaches, 22,752,000 
bushels; apricots, 244,000 tons; plums, 57,000 tuns; prunes, 180,000 
tons ; olives, 12,000 tons ; almonds, 12,900 tons ; and walnuts, 32,000 tons. 
Grapefruit, 1933, was 1,664,000 boxes ; apples, 1,460,000 barrels ; cherries, 
24,500 tons. It also leads in truckor vegetable crops; beans, 1933, 

3.520.000 bags. 

The hay crop is the most valuable of all crops grown iu the State ; acre- 
age, 1933, 1,720,000; crop, 3,937,000 tons. The State leads in output of 
alfalfa, 2,772,000 tons in 1933. Hops amounted to 10,660,000 pounds, and 
cotton 216,000 bales. 

On January 1, 1933, the farm animals were : 176,000 horses, 36,000 mules, 

626.000 milch cows, 1,887,000 all cattle, 3,138,000 sheep, and 706,000 
swine. The w^ool-clip in 1938 was 22,826,000 lbs. from 3,100,000 sheep. 
The coast and river fisheries are important. 

There are (1933) in the State 18 national forests covering a total net 
area of 19,350,211 acres ; 4 national parks with a total net area of 1,230,080 
acres ; 3 national inonumenta witli a total area of 1,612,106 acres ; 63 State 
parks and monuments with a total area of ajiproximately 281,000 acres ; a 
total ocean beach frontage of 78 miles ; and private timber land with a total 
estimated area of 33,089,000 acres. The annual value of lumber produced in 
the California ])ine district is approximately 30,000,000 dollars. The 1933 
shipments of redwood lumber were valued at 7,500,000 dollars. 

Mining*, Manufactures, etc. — Gold was first discovered in 1848. In 
1932 the gold output was 570,404 ounces valued at 11,791,300 dollars, silver 
output (50^8, 692 fine ounces) valued at 143,451 dollars. Other mineral pro- 
ducts (i932) were copper, 1,417,586 pounds ; lead 2,418,626 pounds, worth 
72,480 dollars ; and quicksilver, 6,172 flasks (of 75 pounds net), valued at 
299,580 dollars. California is one of three most important petroleum-pro- 
ducing States of the Union (Oklahoma and Texas being the other two) ; in 1982 
the output was 177,745,286 barrels. Natural gas utilised (1932) amounted to 
284,168,872 M, cubic feet, valued at 16,272,061 dollars. Natural gasoline 
or petrol output (1932) was 551,897.000 gallons. Portland cement (1932) 
was 5,657,549 barrels. From California comes the whole of the borate 
materials produced in the United States ; also of chromite, 200 long tons 
in 1932. The output of borax was 181,915 sliort tons ; talc, 9,979 short tons. 
The State produces a wide variety of mineral products. The value of all the 
min.erals produced in 1931, 215,904,420 dollars ; in 1932, 199,196,493 dollars. 

In California in 1931 there were 10,050 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 205,126 wage-earners earning 266,990,997 dollars, using materials, 
containers, fuel and power costing 1,074,819,807 dollars, and giving an 
ontpnt worth 1,865,942,763 dollars. Petroleum refining, the chief industry, 
reached a production in 1931 valued at 219,161,044 aollars ; canning and 
preserving fruit, 141,138,882 dollars; meat packing, 99,236,577 dollars. 
The motion picture industry, in which California ranked first, reported a 
cost of production amounting to 119,478,670 dollars. The total output 
of electric energy generated in 1982 was 7,901,839,882 kilowat hours 
chiefly from 42 commercial and 21 municipal electric light and power 
establishments. 

CoEUnerce aad Conununications.— The chief commercial ports of 
0alt5»niia are San Francisco and Los Angeles. In the calendar year 1932 
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;otal exports through San Francisco were valued at 82,201,000 dollars ; 
mports, 58,228,000 dollars. Exports through Los Angeles were valued at 
15,168,000 dollars ; imports, 26,544,000 dollars. 

Total mileage of steam railroads (1932) was 13,718 miles; electric rail-, 
vays, 3,039 miles. During the year 1932 there were 420 automobile stage 
ind truck lines operating on the highways of California. During 1930 the 
oregoiiig carriers transported (1) freight: steam roads, 25,771,145 tons; 
ind (2) passengers: steam roads, 30,455,580; electric roads, 446,157,653. 

June 30, 1933, the State maintained 7,109 miles of highway, of which 
5,736 miles were constructed by the State. 

On June 30, 1933, 24 State savings banks and 116 savings departments 
Df State departmental banks had 1,027,492 depositors with 686,909,621 
iollars to their credit ; 17 State commercial banks and 115 commercial 
iepartments of State departmental hanks had 294,020 depositors with 
209,985,689 dollars to their credit; 135 licensed National hanks had de- 
posits of 1,736,954,000 dollars and loans and investments of 1,738,496,000 
dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

California Blue Book, Sacramento. 

Atherton (Gertrude), California : an Intimate History. London, 19U. 

Austin (Mai 7 ) and Palmer (Sutton), California ; the Land of the Sun. London, 1914. 
Chapman (C. E, ), The Founding of Si«ini.sh California. New York, 1916. 

Chase (J. Smeatou), California Coaet Trails. London, 1913. 

Cowan (B, E.), A llibliography of the History of California. San Francisco, 1914. 
Drury (Aubrey and Wells), California Tourist Guide and Handbook, Berkeley, 1913. 
Hitiell {T. U.), History of California. San Francisco, 1865-95. 

Johmon. (A. T.), California. An Engli.shman's Impressions of the Golden State, 
London, 1913. 

Jirnsek (H. E. and B. G,). Historic Spots in California; the Southern Counties. 
Leland Stanford and London, 1932, 

Riehman (I. B.), California Under Spain and Mexico. New York, 1911. 

Rider (F.) and Cooixr (F. T.), California, aGuide Book for Travellers. New York, 1925. 
Royoe {,h), California. [In 'American Commonwealth' Series.] Boston, 1886. 
Saunders (C. P.), Under the Sky in California. London, 1914. —The Southern Sierras of 
California. London, 1924. 

Wood (Ruth K.), The Tourists’ California. New York, 1914. 


COLORADO. 

Govenini 61 Lt. — Colorado was first settled in 1858, made a Territory in 
1861 and admitted into the Union on Aug. 1, 1876. The General Assembly 
consists of a Senate of 35 members elected for four years, one-half retiring 
every two years, and of a House of Repre.sentatives of 65 members elected for 
two years. Sessions are biennial. Qualified as electors are all j^ersons male 
and female except criminals and insane) 21 years of age who am citizens of 
the United States, and have resided in tho State for 12 months immediately 
preceding the election. Tho State is divided into 63 counties. The Capital is 
Denver. The State sends to Congress two Senators and 4 Representatives. 

O&vernor . — Ed C. Johnson, 1933-1935 (5,000 dollars), 

Stcretary of State , — Charles M. Armstrong, 1933-1936. 

Area and Population.— Area, 108,948 square miles (290 square 
miles being water). Public lands unappropriated on Juno 30, .1932, totalled 
7,467,697 acres. Indian reservations cover an area of 019 sq. miles, with 
a population of 817 on April 1, 1932. 
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UNITED STATES : — COLORADO 


Census population April 1, 1930, 1,085,791, an increase of 96,162 or 
10*2 per cent, over that of 1920. 

Population in four census years (with distribution by sex in 1980) was 
as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

^Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

39,221 

406 

1 

180 

7 

89.864 

0-4 

1910 

780,146* 

n,4j.3 

3,269* 

1,482 

2, 671 

709,024 

7 ’7 

1920 

909,768* 

11,318 

14,310* 

1,383 

2,825 

989,029 

9-1 

1930 

961,117 

1 11,828 

57,676 

1,395 

3,773* 

1,036,791 

100 

Male . 

491,121 

1 5,739 

30,824 

74b 

2,820 

530,752 


Female 

469,996 

6,089 

26,852 

647 

1,455 

505,039 



• Included in white. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. *■ Includes 1 Hawaiian. 

In 1930, the foreign-born white population numbered 86,406 (8*2 per 
cent, of the total State population), of whom 12,979 (16 '2 per cent.) were 
Russian, 10,670 (12’5 per cent.) Italian, 9,988 (117 per cent.) German, 
8,328 Swedish, 6,891 English, 2877 Scottish, 4,084 Irish, and 5,816 
Canadian. Of the total population in 1930, 60‘2 per cent, were urban, 
1*1 per cent. Negro, and 33 ‘9 per cent. (321,874 men and 80,993 women) 
were gainfully employed. Denver, tho capital, bad a population in 1980 of 
287,861 ; Pueblo, 50,096 ; Colorado Springs, 33,237 ; Trinidad, 11,732 ; Fort 
Collins, 11,489 ; Boulder, 11,223. Divorced persons, 1930, numbered 6,938 
men and 7,013 women ; there were 267,324 private families (374 persons). 
Marriages in 1932, 6,614 ; divorces, 2,105 ; annulments, 71. 

The State prison system in 1932 had 1,353 male inmates and 16 females. 

Religion and Education.— Roman Catholics, with 126,757 
members in 1926, outnumber other denominations, with Methodists (46,974) 
and Presbyterians (27,090) ranking next. Total membership, all dcnomiiia- 
tions, 352,863. 

In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 23,141 or 2 '8 per 
cent, of that age group ; 231,728 persons between the ages of 5 and 20 were 
attending school ; this wa.s 73 ‘2 percent, of that age group. OnJuneSO, 1932, 
the 668 public elementary, the 327 senior high schools, the 139 junior high 
schools, and the 2,061 rural schools had 9,826 teachers with 257,940 enrolled 
pupils. Public school teachers are trained at the State Teachers’ College 
(100 teachers and 3,131 students) and at the Western State College at 
Gunnison (29 teachers and 641 students). Public school expenditure, year 
ending June 30, 1932, 24,441,641 dollars. Colorado College, at Colorado 
Springs, has 82 professors and 746 students ; University of Colorado, at 
Boulder, 333 professors and 6,138 students (including summer school) ; 
University of Denver, founded by Territorial Charter in 1864, has 185 
professors and teachers and 2,882 student^ (including summer school). 
There are also an Agricultural (College, at Fort Collins, with 133 professors 
and 2,201 students (including summer school) ; and a School of Mines with 
46 professors and 622 students. 

PiEftnee and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the two 
years ending June 30, 1932, were as follows : — 
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Dollars 

. On hand July 1, 1930 5,740,272 

Receipts, July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1932 , . 49,787,204 

Total Receipts 55,527,476 

Disbursements, July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1932 . 50,663,779 

Balance June 30, 1932 .... 4,863,697 

The State total debt on June 30, 1933, was 5,670,000 dollars. The 
assessment valuation for 1933 amounted to 1,099,567,037 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 140 officers, 1 
warrant officer, and 1,729 men. 

Prodnetion and Industry. — The number of farms in 1930 was 
59,956, with a total area of 28,876,171 acres, of which 8,448,684 acres were 
crop land and 19,338,377 acres pasture. The value of land and buildings in 
1930 was 629,346,676 dollars; of machinery and implements, 50,241,437 
dollars. By irrigation 3,393,619 acres in 1930 have been brought under 
cultivation. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 21,400,000 dollars; from 
live-stock, 41,600,000 dollars. The chief crops in 1933 were wheat 
(6,912,000 bushels), corn (22.044,000 bushels), alfalfa, 1,152,000 tons, and 
oats (4,131,000 bushels). Colorado leads in production of sugar beets ; 
output in 1933, 2,624,000 tons. Fruit and vegetables are widely cultivated ; 
output in 1933, potatoes, 13,050,000 busliels", and apples, 454,000 barrels. 
On January 1, 1933, the number of farm animals was: 318,000 horses, 

26.000 mules, 269,000 milch cows, 1,526,000 all cattle, 3,055,000 sheep, 

612.000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 yielded 12,489,000 pounds of wool 
from 1,523,000 sheep. National forests (1932) cover 9,715,857 acres. 

Colorado has great mining and smelting industries, coal (5,616,525 tons 
in 1932) and the ores of the precious metals being extensively worked. In 1932 
the value of the gold output (270,131 fine ounces) was 5,584,100 dollars and 
the silver output was 1,653,084 fine ounces valued at 406,170 dollars. The 
copper output (1932) was 7,231,000 pounds ; lead, 4,115,000 pounds ; zinc, 

251.000 pounds. Total mineral outimt in 1930 was valued at 46,270,545 ; 
in 1929, 55,331,911 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries, 1931, engaged 1,359 establishments with 
24,788 wage-earners who earned 29,634,583 dollars, consuming materials, 
containers, fuel and power valued at 107,131,256 dollars and with an output 
valued at 183,469,363 dollars. 

In 1932, there were in the State 5,262 miles of main-track steam 
railway, and 227 miles of electric railways. The State maintains 9,265 miles 
of highway, of which 4,660 miles are surfaced. Federal-aid appropriations 
in 1933, 2,290,620 dollars ; in 1934, 6,874,630 dollars. 

The State on June 30, 1933, had 73 licensed national banks with 
denosits of 151,377,000 dollars, and loans and investments of 139,603,000 
dollars and 76 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

31.062.000 dollars and loans and investments of 27,972,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments (State Treasurer, &c.). Denver. 

/J'rmnan (Lewis R.), The Colorado River ; Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. London, 
1923. — Down the Grand Canyon. London, 1925. 

Par$on» (Eugene), Guide-book to Colorado. Boston, 1911.— Making of Colorado. 
Chicago, 1908. 

SmiUy (J.), History of Denver. Denver. 

Stone (W. F.), History of Colorado. Chicago, 1918. 
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UNITKB STATES: — CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT. 

Govenunent. — Connecticnt was first settled in 1636 and has been an 
organised commonwealth since 1687. In 1639 a written constitution was 
adopted which, it is claimed, was the first in the history of the world formed 
by a social compact. This Constitution was confirmed by a charter from 
Charles II. in 1662, and replaced in 1818 by a State Constitution, framed that 
year by a constitutional convention. Connecticut was one of the original 
thirteen States of the Union. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives, All citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident 
in the State for a year and in the town for six months preceding 
the election, have the right of suffrage provided that they can read the 
Constitution in English. The Senate consists of 36 members, the House 
of Representatives of 268 members. Members of each House are elected for 
the term of two years ; salary, 300 dollars and mileage. Legislative sessions 
are biennial. The State Capital is Hartford. 

Governor . — Wilbur L. Cross, 1938-36 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — John A. Danaher, 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. For local administration the State is divided into eight 
counties which are subdivided into towns within which are cities and 
boroughs. 

Area and Population. — Area, 4,965 square miles (145 square miles 
being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,606,903, an increase of 
226,272 or 16 '4 per cent, over that of 1920. Population in four census years 
(with distribution by sex in 1930) was as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

ToUl 

Per 8q, 
Mile 

1870 

527,549 

9,668 

_i 

235 

2 

687,4.54 

111-5 

1910 

1,098,888* 

15,174 

9* 

162 

533 

1,114,756 

231 -3 

1920 

1,358,713 » 

21,040 

29,354 

19» 

159 

694 

1,380,631 

280-4 

1930 

1,576,073 

27 

162 

687* 

1,606,903 

383-4 

Male . 

786,018 

14,573 

20 

90 

602 

801,303 


Female 

790,655 

14,781 

7 

72 

85 

806,000 



• Included in white, if any. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified aa Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. • Includes 1 Malay. 

In 1930, the foreign-bom white population, representing 23 '8 i>er cent, of 
the total State population, numbered 882,871, of whom 22,062 were English ; 
10,013 Scottish; 38,418 (10*1 per cent.) Irish; 87,808^ Canadian; 23,405 
(6*1 per cent.) German ; 26,769 (6*7 per cent.) from Russia; 49,267 (12*9 
per cent.) Polish ; 18,453 Swedish ; 87,128 (22*8 per cent.) Italian. Of the 
total population (in 1930) 70*4 per cent, were urban, 1'8 per cent. Negro, and 
42*1 per cent. (499,201 males and 178,007 females) were gainfully employed. 
In 1930 3,482 men and 4,302 women wore reported divorced. The number 
of private families in 1930 was 388,645 (of 4*03 persons). 

The chief towns are Hartford (capital), with population (census April 1, 
1930), 164,072; New Haven, 162,655 ; Bridgeport, 140,716; Waterbury, 
99,902; New Britain, 68,128 ; Stamford, 46,846; Meriden, 38,481; Nor- 
walk, 86,019. 
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Religion, Education, and Chaiity.-^Of thees religious denomina- 
tions in the States, the most important in order of strength are the Roman 
Catholic (601,829 members in 1932), Protestant Episcopal (66,922), and 
Congregationalist (88,138). Jewish Congregations had 90,165 at the 1926 
census. Total inorabership, all denominations, in 1926, 956,728, 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 59,874 (4*6 per 
cent, of the age group); 353,540 persons between the ages of 5 and 20 
(72 '4 per cent, of the age group) were attending school. Elementary 
instruction is free for all children between the ages of 4 and 16 years, 
and compulsory for all children betiveen the ages of 7 and 16 years. In 
1932-83, the 1,091 public elementary schools had 6,670 teachers with 
236,475 enrolled pupils ; the 22 junior high schools had 602 teachers and 
17,476 pupils ; the 88 public high schools, 2,231 teachers and 71,908 pupils. 
The four normal schools hod 64 teachers and 932 pupils. There were also 
11 State and State-aided trade schools with 159 teachers and 2,871 pupils. 
Total expenditure on education for the year ending June 80, 1933, 
30,564,988 dollars. The Connecticut State Collie at S tons had 120 pro- 
fessors and 701 studeuts in 1933-34. Yale University, New Haven, 
founded in 1701, had, in 1933-34, 1,470 professors and 6,815 students. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, founded in 1831, had 96 professors and 
teachers, and 641 students. Trinity College, Hartford, founded in 1824, 
had 47 professors and teachers, and 439 students ; and Connecticut College 
for Women, 68 teachers and 606 students. 

Including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 
State on Juue 30, 1933, 113 benevolent establishments (exclusive of alms- 
houses). On that date the number of State paupers was 81,058, and 
the number of inmates in State Hospitals, 8,159. The total expenditure 
(including construction) for correctional, reformatory and social welfare ends 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1933, was 11,610,696 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance, July 1, 1932 .... 4,910,458 

Receipts, 1932-33 33,176,909 


Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


38,087,367 

36,684,461 


Balance, July 1, 1933 .... 1,402,906 

Theaaseased value of real property on October 1, 1032, was 8,151,283,930 
dollars. On July 1, 1933, the outstanding debt amounted to 18,351,100 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 317 officers, 5 warrant 
officers, and 3,912 enlisted men. The Naval Militia consisted of 84 officers 
and 215 enlisted men ; the Air Service, 21 officers, 106 enlisted men (included 
in total of National Guard), 

Production and Industry.— lu 1680, the state had 17,195 farms 
with a total area of 1,502,279 acres ; total value of farm lands and build- 
ings, 227,412,905 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 12,500,000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 26,300,000 dollars. In 1938 the output ot tobacco 
was 15,683,000 pounds. 

The State has some mineral resources; total production in 1930 was 
valued at 6,485,120 dollars. 
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The census of manufactures of 1931 showed 2,817 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 192,174 wage-earners, who earned 199,895,643 dollars, used 
materials, containers, fuel and power worth 327,380,636 dollars and produced 
output valued at 797,918,441 dollars. On July 31, 1933, there were 870,916 
active spindles in the State, consuming 58,321 bales of cotton. 

On January 1, 1932, there were 928 miles of steam railroad track, 597 
miles of electric railway track, and motor-bus lines in operation on 2,243 
miles. The State (1932) maintains 2,389’miles of highway, all surfaced. 

Connecticut on June 30, 1933, had 58 licensed National banks with deposits 
of 202,880,000 dollars and loans and investments of 205,978,000 dollars and 
148 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 866,847,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 891,877,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Register and Manual of Connecticut. Annual. Hartford. 

Connecticut Colonial Record.s, 1036-1776. 15 vols. 

Connecticut State Records, 1776-1781. 3 vols. 

New Haven Colonial Records, 16S8-1649; 1653-1065. 2 voli?, 

Clark (G. L.), A History of Connecticut, its Peoples and Institutions. New York and 
London, 1914. 

Douglas, (C. H.), The Government of the People in the State of Connecticut, revised 
and rewritten by L. 8. Mills. New York, 1926. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut. (In ‘American Commonwealths' Series.] Boston, Mass, 

Lootnia (Dwight) and Calhoun {3. Gilbert), Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut, 
Boston, 1895. 

Middlebrook (L. F.), History of Maritime Connecticut during the American Revolution, 
1775-1783. 2 vols. Salem, Mass., 192c. 

Jforpan (Forrest). Connecticut as a Colony and State. 4 vols. Hartford, 1922. 

Morse (J. M ), A Neglected Period of Connecticut Ili.story. New Haven, 1933. 

Osborn^m. G.), ed. History of Connecticut in monographic form, b vols. New York, 1925. 

Purcell {R. J.), Connecticut in Transition. London, 1918. 

Sanford (E, B.), A History of Connecticut. Hartford, 1922. 

TrurabuH (Ben,}amin), A Complete History of Connecticut. 2 vols. New London, 1898. 

Trumbull (J, Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1886. 


DELAWARE. 

Governnieilt. — Delaware, first settled in 1726, is one of the original 
thirteen States of the Union, The General As.sembly consists of a Senate 
of 17 members elected for four years and a House of Representatives of 35 
members elected for two years. 

With necessary exceptions all citizens, registered as voters, who have 
resided in the State one year, and complied with local residential require- 
ments, have the right to vote. But no person who has attained the age 
of 21 since the year 1900 has the right to vote unless he is able to read 
English and to write his name. 

Delaware is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Representative. 

Governor. — C. Douglass Buck, 1933-37 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary ^ .-Charles H. Grantland. 

The State Capital is Dover. Delaware is divided into three counties. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 2,370 square miles (406 square 
miles being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 238,380, an 
increase of 15,377, or 6*9 per cent., over that of 1920 ; in four census years 
(with distribution by sex in 1930) it was as follows: — 
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Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Fer Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

102,221 

22,794 

1 



125,015 

63 6 

1910 

171,100» 

31,181 

2 * 

5 

34 

202,322 

103-0 

1920 

192,585* 

30,335 

32,602 

SO* 

2 

51 ! 

223,003 

113-5 

1930 

205,694 

24 


65 i 

238,380 

121-3 

Male . 

104,200 

16,08.3 

24 

1 ^ 

47 

121,257 


Female 

101,494 

15,619 


1 9 

1 

8 

117,123 



' Included in white, if any. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons vvlio would have been 
classitied as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 

The foreign-born whites, 1930 (7T jicr cent, of the total State population), 
numbered 10, ^>85, of whom 3,769 (22 ‘3 per cent.) were Italian, 2,954 (17 ’5 })€r 
cent.) Polish, 2,264 (13*4 per cent.) Irish, 1,459 (8*6 per cent.) German, 1,450 
(8 '6 per cent.) Kussian, and 1,302 (7’7 per cent.) English. Of the total 
population in 1930, 51*7 per cent, were urban, 13*7 per cent. Negro, and 41*2 
per cent. (77,221 males and 20,883 females) were gainfully employed. Total 
number of private families in 1930 was 59,092 (of 3*87 persons). In 1930, 
661 men and 731 women w'ere re])orted divorced. 

The State’s prison system in 1932 had 496 men and 31 women. 

The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with a census j)opulation 
of 106,597 in 1930. Other towns (1930), Dover, 4,800; Milford, 3,719; 
Newark, 3,899. 

The most numerous denominations of the State are : Roman Catholic 
with 36,696 adherents (1928), Methodists (29,351), und Episcopalian with 
7,402. Total membership, all denominations, 110,142. 

The State has free public schools and compulsory school attendance, 
with separate schools for white and coloured children. In 1930, illiterates 
10 years of age or older numbered 7,805 (4 per cent, of the age group) ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 48,639 (69*2 per cent.) were attending 
school. In 1932-33, the 250 elementary schools had 889 teachers and 
28,900 enrolled pupils ; 27 high schools, 597 teachers and 15,774 pupils. 
Total expenditure for elementary and high schools, 6,362,672 dollars. The 
State has two normal schools (one for coloured students), and at Newark, 
Delaware University, founded in 1834, having, in 1932, 89 professors 
and 772 students. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
receipts and disbursements of the State were : — 


Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1932. . . 12,298,433 

Receipts 1931-32 .... 11,986,227 


Total 24,284,660 

Expenditure, 1931-32 . . . 15,299,198 


Cash in hand, July 1, 1933 . . 8,985,462 


On Juno 30, 1932, the outstanding debt amounted to 3,180,000 dollars. 
Assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1930 was 285,117,813 
dollars. 
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The K&tional Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 57 Officers, 1 Warrant 
officer and 749 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Delaware is mainly an agricultural State, 
35 per cent, of the land being in farms, which in 1930 numbered 9,707, 
ind had a total area of 900,815 acres, 504,000 acres being crop land ; 
p-alUe of fhrm lands and buildings, 66,941,747 dollars. Gross income, 193^, 
from crops, 5,000,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 6,700,000 dollars. The chief 
2 rops are maize and wheat, but fruit and vegetable-growing and poultry- 
raising are important. 

The mineral resources of Delaware are not extensive, consisting cliiefly 
3f clay products, stone, sand and gravel. 

The number of manufacturing industries in the State in 1931 was 383 
fvith 17,202 wage-earners, earning 18,830,321 dollars ; the cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and power uged was 46,198,930 dollars, aud the output was 
?^alued at 91,142,574 dollars. Industiies include tanning, and the maiiii- 
[■actitre of chemicals, men’s clothing, pulp goods and moulded compo.‘«ition 
products. 

In 1929 the State had 325 miles of steam railway and 83 miles of electric 
'itilWays. The State maintains 984 miles of highways, all surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Delaware had 15 licensed national banks with deposits 

14,508,000 dollars and loans and investments of 18,097,000 dollars, and 
47 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 129,923,000 
iollars and loans and investments of 153,774,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference, 

Constitution of Delaware adopted in Convention June 4, 1897. Republished, Dover, 
918, 1925, 1931. 

Reports of the varions Executive Department*. 

Conf&d (Henry C.), History of Delaware. Wilmington, 1908. 

PoiDtll (W. A.), History of Delaware, Boston, 1928. 

Sihdrf (J.), History of Delaware. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1888. 


DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA. 

Governineilt.^The District of Columbia, hrst settled in 1790, is the 
of Gbvemment of the United States, and consists of an area of approxf- 
natily sixty-nine and one-quarter square miles, which was ceded by the 
Jtate of Maryland to the United States as a site for the National Capital. 
;t was established under Acts of Congress in 1790 and 1791, which were 
mssed to give effect to a clause in the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the seat of the Government. Congress first met in it in 1800 
md Federal authority over it became vested in 1801. 

The present form of local government, which dates from July 1, 1878, 
8 a municipal corporation administered by a board of three Commis* 
iloners. Two of these are appointed from civil life by the President of the 
Jnited States, and confirmed by the Senate, for a term of three years each. 
The other Commissioner is detailed by the President from the Engineer Corps 
>f the Army. Congress alone has authority to onaot legislation and appropriate 
uoney for the municipal expenses. 

Secretary to the Board of Comjnissioners . — Daniel E. Garges. 

Area and Population.— The area of the District of Columbia U 
19*246 square miles, approximately 62 of which are land. 
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The population at the date of recent Federal CeneuBes (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) has been as follows : — 


i 

Years j 

White 

NegrQ 

Mexican j 

Indinn 

Asiatic j 

Tttal 

j Per 8q. 

1 Mile 

1 

1870 1 

$8,278 1 

43,404 

_ 1 1 

1.5 

3 i 

131,700 

1 2,270*7 

IftlO 

2.36, 1 1 3 * ! 

94,4-16 

15» ! 

68 

427 ! 

331,069 

1 6,517 8 

] 020 

1 826,825 * 1 

100.966 

3-5 » 

37 

70S j 

1 437, .57] 

1 7,292*9 

1930 1 

35.%914 

1.32,068 

67 i 

40 

780 1 

4 86,860 

i 7,852*7 

Male . 

! 168.982 

62,2-2.5 

41 

17 

618 ' 

i 231,88 1 

j 

Female 

184,932 

69,843 

26 i 

23 

162 

254,i'S6 



^ Iiicludod in white, 

• Afijusted by deciuciing the estitimted nuiiiber of persons who would have been 
classitied as Mexican in 1930. 

• EstiniaUd. 

Ill 1930, 27 "1 percent, of tlie total population was Negro or of Negro 
descent *, 50 d per cent, of the population (155,028 men and 88,825 women) 
were gainfully employed. Of the foreign-born white population, representing 
61 per cent, of the total population, 9 ‘5 per cent, were English, 11*7 per 
cent. Irish, 11*4 per cent. German, 16’4 per cent. Russian, 14 '5 per cent. 
Italian, and 6*6 per cent. Canadian. 

Jn 1930 census, 1,808 men and 2,902 women were reported divorced ; the 
number of private families was 125,554 (of 3*7 persons). 

In 1932 the District’s reformatory lield 854 men, and the workhouse, 
669 men and 57 women. 

A portion of the District of Columbia embracing 6,664 acres is known in 
law as the City of Washington, ‘The Federal Capital.’ But that name is a 
geographical distinction only, as the territory it includes is not a municipal 
government separate from the rest of the District of Columbia, but is subject 
to the same national and municipal control in every respect. 

Kclig^ion and Education. — The most numerous religious bodies arc : 
Roman Catholic with 67,848 adherents (1926), Negro Baptists (41,262), 
Protestant- Episcopal (28,847), Methodist, Presbyterian, and Lutheran. Total 
membership, all denominations, 238,871. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 yearn of age or older numbered 6,611 (4,591 
Negroes), which was 1*6 per cent, of the total in that age group; 74 per 
cent. (83,701) of the persons between the age.s of 5 and 20 were attending 
school. The 225 public school buildings of the District in 1982 -33 housed 
8,000 teachers and principals, and 60.629 white pupils and 31,726 
coloured pupils. In addition, night schools accommodated 9,839 white and 
4,187 coloured students. There were, included in the above, junior high 
schools with 559 teachers and 15,702 pupils; senior high schools with 556 
teachers and 15,907 students; 2 teachers’ colleges with 53 teachers and 994 
pupils. There are also about 12,000 students in private elementary and 
secondary schoolt. Total exi^enditure on public education (1932-^3), 
11,263,964 dollars. 

Superior education is given in Georgetown University, an institution under 
the management of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1795 ; it has 394 professors 
and 2,476 students; the George Washington University, non-sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 874 professors and instructors, and 5,691 students ; 
th« Howard University, principally engaged in the higher education of 
coloured students, was founded m 1867, and has 207 professors and 1,893 
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students ; the Catholic University of America, a post-graduate institution, 
was founded in 1884, and has 145 professors and 1,368 students; the 
American University has 40 professors and 600 students. 

Finance and Defence, — The revenues of the District are derived from 
a general real and personal property tax, taxes on corporations and companies, 
licences for conducting various businesses, and from appropriations out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

In 1932-33 the finance of the District of Columbia was as follows : — 


Balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts to July 1, 1933 . 

Total 

Disbursements in 1932-33. 

Balance on July 1, 1933 . 

^ The receipts include 7,775,000 dollars ap 
States as its contribution to the support of tl 


Dollars 
9,324,127 
36,132,290 ' 


45,456,417 

37,346,284 


8,110,133 

opriated by the Governraent of the United 
municipal expenses of its Capital. 


The District of Columbia has no bonded debt not covered by its ac* 
cumulated sinking fund. 

In 1933 the assessed valuation of the real property within the municipality 
amounted to 1,229,359,566 dollars; of tangible personal property such 
as furniture, horses, w^agous, ships, banks and public utility corporations, 
71,852,937 dollars, and intangible ])ersonal property such as stocks, bonds, 
CTOss earnings of corporations, and tax on private bankers — 364,640,498 
dollars; total 1,665,853,001 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 69 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 924 enlisted men. 

Productions and Industry.— The District has few industries, with 
products mainly for local consumption. The census of manufactures in 
1931 showed 492 establishments with 8,668 wage-earners, earniug 14,062,828 
dollars; the materials, containers, fuel and power used cost 29,525,476 
dollars, and the output was valued at 79,458,089 dollars. There were (1930 
census) 104 farms, wdth lands and buildings valued at 7,143,712 dollars. 

Within the District are 185 miles of electric street railway track and 36 
miles of steam railway. 

On June 30, 1933, the District had 8 licensed national banks operating 
on an unrestricted basis witli capital of 6,950,000 dollars and total resources 
of 142,039,000 dollars and 12 licensed trust companies and other banks with 
a capital of 10,400,000 dollars and total resources of 115,655,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Washington. 

Brj/an (W. B.), A History of the National Capitol. Vol. I., 1790-1814. New York, 1914, 
— Vol. II., 1815-1878. New York, 1910. 

Tindall (Win.), Standard History of the City of Washington. Washington. 1914. 


FLORIDA. 

Government. — On March 27, 1613, Florida was discovered by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, who landing on Easter 
Sunday (Pascua Florida or Feast of Flowers) called the place Florida. 
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The first settlement dates from 1659. It was claimed by Spain until 1763, 
then ceded to England ; back to Spain in 1781, and to the United States in 
1819. Florida became a Territory in 1822 and was admitted into the 
Union on March 3, 1845. The present constitution dates from 1885. The 
State Legislature consists of a Senate of 38 members, and House of Repre- 
sentatives with 95 members. Sessions are held biennially, and are limited 
to 60 days. Senators are elected for four years, Representatives for two, the 
Senate being renewed by one-half every two years. Two Senators and five 
Representatives are elected to Congress. 

Governor . — David Sholtz, 1933-37 (9,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — R. A. Gray. 

The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 10,700 in 1930). The State is 
divided into 67 counties. 

Area and Population. — Area, 58,666 square miles, including 3,805 
square miles of water. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1932, 
totalled 32,303 acres. The Indian reservations had an area in 193i of 42 
square miles, and a j>opulation of 575. 

Census population April 1, 1930, 1,468,211, an increase of 499,741 or 
51*6 per cent, over that of 1920. Population in census years (with 
distribution by sex in 1930) was as follows ; — 


Years 

White 

’Squto 

Mexican 

Indian 

I Asiatic j 

Total 

Per sq. 
Mile 

1870 

OO.O.'jT 

91,689 

1 

! 2 

! 

187,748 

3-4 

1910 

443,567* 

308,669 

67* 

I 74 

! 242 

, 752,619 

13-7 

1920 

638,034* 

1 829,487 

119* 

‘ 518 

1 312 

1 9‘^8,470 

17-7 

1930 

1,035,205 

431,828 

185 

j 587 

i 406 * 

1.468,211 

26-8 

Male . 

521,816 

215,148 

216,680 

97 

' 299 

1 815 

1 737,075 

_ 

Female 

513,889 

88 

1 2S8 

i 

730,586 

— 


^ Included in white. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
clasailied as Mexican in 1030. 

• Kstiinalod. ‘ Includes 1 Hawaiian. 

Of the total, the foreign-born white (1930) numbered 59,057, of whom 
6,287 (10‘6 per ceut.) were from Cuba, 2,131 from other West Indies, 7,084 
(12 per cent.) from England, 1,843 from Ireland, 1,797 from Scotland, 5,464 
from Germany, 5,262 from Italy, 8,156 (13'8 per cent.) from Canada, and 
4,125 from Spain. Of the total population in 1930, 51 1 percent, were urban, 
29 ’4 per cent. Negro, and 40 ‘8 ]>er cent. (448,955 men and 149,984 women) 
were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 6,442 men and 8,878 women were 
reported divorced; the number of private families was 376,499 (of 3*81 
persons). 

The State prison system in 1932 had 2,669 men and 117 women. 

The largest cities in the State are : Jacksonville with a census population 
of 129,649 in 1930; Miami, 110,637; Tampa, 101,161; St. Petersburg, 
40,425 ; Pensacola, 31,679 ; Orlando, 27,330 ; West IVlm Beach, 26,610. 

Beligion ajld Education.— Of the 528,380 church members of the 
State (1926), Southern Baptists led with 103,135 adherents, followed by 
Negro Baptists (98,194) and Southern Methodists (74,242). 

In 1980, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 83,242 (7*1 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 66,167 were Negroes ; of persons between 
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tlie ages of 5 and 20 years, 66*2 per cent. (304,430) were attending schooL 
Attendance at school is compulsory. All public schools are required to hare 
readings from the Bible without sectarian comment once erery school day. 
Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. 

In 1933, the 2,075 public elementary schools had 7,942 teachers 
and 285,361 enrolled pupils. In 608 public high schools there were 
8,453 teachers and 89,554 pupils. Total expenditure on public schools, 
13,610,893 dollars,* on higher education, 1,041,720 dollars. The State 
provides higher education in a University of the State of Florida at Gainesville 
(founded 1884) with (1932) 187 professors and 2,556 students, and a State 
College for Women (founded at Tallahassee in 1905), with 122 teachers and 
1,707 students. There are three small private colleges. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year 1932-33, the receipts and di^^' 
bursementa amounted to the following sums : — 


Dollars 

Balance July 1, 1932 4,045,046 

Receipts 1932-33 29,401,223 


Total 33,446,269 

Disbursements 1932-33 30,908,131 


Balance July 1, 1933 2,588,138 


The State has no public debt. The assessed value of all property in 
1928 was 656,646,993 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 167 officers, 3 warrant 
officera and 2,311 enlisted men. 

Prodnotion and Indnstry.—Florida is largely a peninsula stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Agriculture is pursued generally in all parts of the State. In 1930 there 
were 58,966 farms with a total acreage of 5,026,617, of which 

1.969.000 acres w'cre crop land. Total value of all farm property in 1930, 
423,346,262 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from croy)s, 69,900,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 16,600,000 dollars, Florida leads in ])roductioii of grape fruit 
(9,800,000 boxes in 1933). Other croM are oranges (15,100,000 boxes in 
1933), truck jn-odnets, tobacco (4,822,000 pounds), rice, maize, oats and peas, 
lu 1933 the cotton area was 96,000 acres, and tne yield 27,000 bales. On 
January 1, 1933, the State had 18,000 horses, 42,000 mules, 44,000 sheep, 

513.000 pigs, 111,000 milch cows, and 480,000 all cattle Tho total national 
forest area in June, 1932, was 595,000 acres. 

Chief mineral products are phosphate rock (1,469,976 long tons in 1932, 
ranking next to Tmiiria as the w’orld’s largest source) ; stone, fuller’s earth, 
lime, and kaolin. Mineral output, 1930, was valued at 15,484,206 dollars. 

Florida, with its long coast line, has extensive fisheries. The chief 
fishery products are oysters, shad, red snappers, mullet, turtles, and sponges, 
of which Florida has almost a monopoly. 

Manufacturing industries in 1931 had 1,677 establishments with 60,128 
wage-earners, earning 34,439,307 dollars, using materials, containers, fuel 
and power valued at 68,311,256 dollars; outpittwas valued at 157,073,857 
dollars. The tobacco industries are important. 

Tho State has facilities for transportation both by land and water. In 
1931 there were 5, 628 miles of steam and 226 miles of electric railway. The 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Florida East Coast 
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are^the leading railroads. State-maintained highways total 8,338 miles, of 
which 5.058 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Florida had 45 licensed national banks with de^>O 0 itfl of 
129,804,000 dollars and loans and investments of 127,094,000 dollars, And 
98 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 36,238,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 34,103,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Pepartmente, 

Davit <VV. W.), Tlie Civil War aud Reconstruction in Florida. New York and London, 
1913. 

Jfai-pfir (li. M.), Geography of Central Florida, Tallahassee, 1921. 

UobertMiK, L.), Florida. London, 192/1. 

SimptoniC. T.), In Lower Florida WiWs. New York, 1920. 

stockbridgi (F. P.), and Perry (J. 11,), Florida in the Making. Tallahassee, 1026. 


GEORGIA. 

Government. — The colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) wa8 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the original thirteen 
States, 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 51 moml)ers and a House of 
Representatives of 205 nie!nl>em. iioth Senators and Kepresentativta are 
elected for two years. Legislative sessions are biennial with a preliminary 
10-day ftession in January, followed by a 60-day session at a date lixed by the 
Assembly. The State is rcjwcscntea in Congress by two Senators and 10 
Representatives. 

Governor. — Eugeue Talmadge, 1933-35 (7,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John lb Wilson. 

Georgia is divided into 159 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta. 


Area and Population.— Area, 59,265 square miles, of which 540 square 
miles are water. Census ])oj)ulation A]>ril 1, 1930, 2,908,500, an increase of 
12,674 or 0*4 per cent, over that of 1920. 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican | 

! 

Indian 

Asiatic j 

Total j 

Per sq. 
,Mllc 

1870 

OSS. 926 

&45,142 = 

j 

40 

1 ! 

1.184,109 1 

20-2 

1910 

1,4.31,786* 

1,176,987 i 

16* ' 

95 

237 t 

2 009,121 1 

44-4 

1920 

1,689,070* 

l,206,3f).'j 

44* i 

126 

228 i 

[ 2,895,832 1 

49-3 

19S0 

1,836,974 

1,071,125 

47 

43 

817* 

! 2,908,600 j 

49-6 

Male . 

920,781 

613.451 

38 

26 

231 

1 1,434, .527 1 

— 

Female 

916,193 

657,074 

1 

9 

17 

80 

1,473,979 j 

1 


^ Included with white. 

» Adjusted by deductiiic Iho •stimated number of persons who would have been 
classified a.s Mexican In 1980. 

• Kitimated. • Includes 1 Hawaiian. 

Of the total population (1930) 13,917 (0*5 per cent, of the total) were 
foreign-born white, of wdiom 2,200 (15*8 per cent.) were from Russia, 1,682 
(12*1 per cent.) from Germany, 693 from Ireland, 1,328 from England, and 
1,197 (8 ’6 per cent.) from Greece. Of the total population in 1930, 30*8 
percent, v^ere urban, 38*8 per cent. Negro, and 40 per cent. (850,219 males 
apd 311,939 females) were gainfully employed. 
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The largest cities in the State are Atlanta (capital) with census popu- 
lation (1930) of 270,366; Savannah, 85,024 ; Augusta, 60,342; Macon, 
53,829 ; Columbus, 43,131. 

In 1930 census, 6,341 men and 12,271 women were reported divorced;; 
the number of private families was 652,793 (of 4*38 persons). 

The State’s prison system in 1932 held 4,024 men and 173 women. 

Religion and Education. — Baptists predominate, having more 
than half of the religious membcrshi|> of the State. Southern Baptists 
had 400,560 adherents in 1926, and Negro Baptists 381,312. Metliodists 
had 249,722. Total membership, all denominations, 1,350,184. 

Illiterates 10 years of age or over in 1930 numbered 210,736 (163,237 
Negroes), which was 9*4 per cent, of the total in that age group ; of persons 
between theages of 5 and 20, 660,964 (60*4 per cent.) were attending school. 
Since 1916 education has been compulsory. There are separate schools 
for whites and negroes. In 1932 the 6,464 public elementary schools had 
642,482 enrolled pupils and 15,486 teachers, the 1,555 public high schools, 
100,274 pupils and 3,778 teachers, ami (1930) 8 public normal schools, 226 
teachers and 3,323 pupils. Total expenditure for education (1932), 
18,235,248 dollars, exclusive of expenditure for normal schools. 

For higher education the more im))ortant State institutions are : the 
University of Georgia, Athens (founded in 1785), with 1,882 students, the 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, with 2,274 students, and the Emory 
University, Atlanta, with 2,037 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The amounts received and disbursed in the 
year 1931 are stated as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1931 .... 1,144,451 

Receipts in 1931 37,360,413 

Total, 1931 38,504,864 

Disbursements, 1931 36,397,416 

Balance, January 1, 1932 .... 2,107,448 

On January 1, 1932, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 4,580,202 
dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 13,500,000 dollars, 
exclusive of interest. The bulk of these bonds was issued chiefly for railway 
construction during tlie military reconstruction period in Georgia after the 
Civil War and by legislative Act have been declared null and void. The 
assessed valuation of real, personal and public utility property in 1929 
amounted to 1,293,332,397 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 254 oflBcers, 3 warrant 
oflBcers and 3,444 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1930 there were 256,598 famia in 
the State, having an area of 22,078,630 acres, of which 10,447,000 acres 
were crop land; value of farm lands and buildings, 677,338,409 dollars; 
33 per cent, of the farm.s are ojrorated by Ne^oea, and 87 {>er cent, of 
Negro farms are rented. The Negro farmers raise little but cotton, in the pro- 
duction of which Georma ranks second among the States, while it is the largest 
producer of sea-island cotton. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 67,800,000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 38,900,000 dollars. For 1933 the cotton yield wa.s 
1,110,000 bales from 3,021,000 acres. In the northern part of the State 
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corn is important; output in 1933 was 39,270,000 bushels. Rice is an 
important product of coast counties. Production of sweet potatoes, 1933, 
7,600,000 bushels; sugar cane syrup, 4,125,000 gallons (approaching 
Louisiana as chief producer). Tobacco output in 1933 was 58,124,000 
pounds. National forests in 1932 covered 290,309 acres. On January 1, 
1933, the farm animals were .33,000 horses, 326,000 mules, 443,000 milch 
cows, 852,000 all cattle, 36,000 sheep, 1,376,000 swine. 

The State has varied but moderate mineral resources : manganese ore (9,900 
long tons in 1932), bauxite, clay (234,334 tons), fuller's earth and stone are the 
most important. Clay-working industries are also important. Mineral pro- 
ducts, 1930, had a value of 12,830,845 dollars. 

In 1931, Georgia had 2,851 manufacturing establishments employing 
119,531 wage-earners, earning 74,918,133 dollars, using materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power costing 257,444,681 dollars, and giving an output 
worth 440,425,485 dollars. Chief industry, cotton goods, reached production 
in 1931 valued at 106,940,039 dollars. On July 31, 1933, there were 
3,139,348 active spindles in the State, consuming 1,104,795 bales of cotton. 

On June 30, 1933, Georgia had 47 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 154,167,000 dollars and loans and investments of 160,289,000 dollars and 
245 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 66,606,000 
dollars, and loans and investments of 74,309,000 dollars. 

The principal port is Savannah; there arc (1932) 6,672 miles of steam 
railways beside 425 miles of electric railway. The State system of roads 
(1932) includes 8,264 miles. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Andt'vi^on (Mrs. ]S1. 8.) and others, Georgia, lliohmoud, 1933. 

Voultei' (F j. M.), History of Georgia. Chapel Hill, N.C., 1932. 

HarrU, (Joel Chandler), Georgia. New York, 1896. 

Hotcell (Clark). History of Georgia, 4 vols. Chicago, 1926. 

Knight (L. L.), Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials and Legends. 2 vols. Atlanta, 
1913. 

Phillips (U. B.), Georgia. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass., 
1907. 

Thornton, Con.stitution of the State of Georgia. Atlanta, 1982. 

Thornton (E. M.), Finding Li.st of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Georgia. Atlanta, 
1928. 


IDAHO. 

Government. — Idaho, first settled in 1842, was organised as a Territory 
in 1863 and admitted into the Union as a State on July 8, 1890. The 
Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 63 members, all the legislators being elected for two years. Sessions 
are held biennially. The electorate of the State consists of citizens, both 
male and female, over the age of 21 yeai^s, who have resided in the State 
over six months. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 
two Representatives. 

Governor. — C. Ben Ross, 1933-35 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Franklin Girard. 

The State is divided into 44 counties. The capital is Boise (census 
population, 21,644 in 1930). Pocatello has a population of 16,471. 

Area, Population, Religion, Education.—Area, 83,888 square 
miles, of which 634 square miles are water. Public lands unappropriated on 
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June 30, 1932, totalled 10,866,472 acres, of which 1,591,160 acres Wete 
uaaUfveyed. Area of Indian reset-vatlons in 1931, 90 aqtiare miles, ivitli 
a ]^pulation of 3,915. Cetisua population April 1, 1930, 445,082, an 
ittfereaad of 13,166 or 3 per cent, over that of 1920. In 4 census years 
the total population (with distribution by sex in 1930) was : — 


Years 1 

1 

White 

1 

Negro 

1 Mexican 

'Indian | 

Akiiatic 

Total 

per S([. 

: Mib* 

1^70 

1 lO.GlS 

60 

1 

47 

4,274 

14,999 

0-2 

1910 

319,074* 

(’..51 

I 147* 

3,488 

2,2.34 

825,594 

3-9 

1920 

424,540* 

920 

1,128* 

.3,098 

2, IK) 

1 431,866 

5-2 

1930 

437, 5G2 

668 

1 1,278 

3,638 

1.880* 

’ 445,032 

5-3 

Male . 1 
Peiuale 

232, 9.H 

395 

i 4>07 

1,833 

1 1.25S 

1 237,847 



204,008 

273 

; 371 

l.SOi 

6-.S 

, 207,686 

_ 


‘ Included in white. 

* Adju.sted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would 1 avc been 
dlaSslftM as Mexican in 1930. 

• BsUmated. * Includes 5 Hawaiians. 

Of the total 1930 population, 30,454 (6*8 percent, of the total) were forei^* 
bom white, 3,262 being English, 8,427 German, 4,502 Canadian, 4,200 
Swedish, 2,148 Norwegian, and 900 Irish; 29 1 per cent, were urban, 6*2 
percent. Negro, and 36‘5 per cent. (139,946 men and 22,286 women) wete 
gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 3,020 men and 1,995 women w'eio 
reported divorced; the number of private families was 108,044 (of 4 ’01 
persona). 

The State penitentiary in 1932 had 305 men and 2 women. 

The leading religious denomination is the Mormon Church, witli 85,495 
adherents in 1926; Roman Catholics had 23,143, atod Methodists, 12,788. 
Total, all denominations, 162,679. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 3,743 or I’l per cent, 
of th’S total in that age group ; of the persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 
114,882 (75 per cent.) were attending school. In 1931-32 the 1,451 public 
elwneaUry schools had 3,060 teachers, and 00,606 enrolled pupils, the 180 
high schools, 971 teachers and 28,618 p^ils, and the two public normal 
schools, 883 pupils and 61 teachers. Total expenditure on education 
(1931-32) was 10,097,168 dollars. The State University of Idaho, founded 
at Moscow in 1892, has 167 professors and 1,948 students. 

Alld Defence. — f'or thb hscal year ending January 9, 1934, 
the receipts arid disbursements were as fblldws : — 

fiollarii 

Cash in hand, January 9, 1983 . . ^ 084, 725 

Receipts, including outstanding warrants, 1930-34 . 18,990,402 

Total 16; 056, 127 

Disbursements, 1933-34 10,828,887 

Balance, Jahiiaty 9, 1934 .... 2,226,240 

On December 81, 1933, the State bonded debt atnomnted to 6,107,046 
dollars, and the asseseed value of teal and personal property for 1982 to 
406 , 255,607 dollars. 

l^Fatibnal Guard on Juno 30, 1933, consisted of ll3 bfllcJers, 2 warrant 
offiebra aftd 1,188 eulwtod men. 
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Pr^duotion and Inidustry.^A gre^t P^rt of the state is naturally 
l>Wt extensive irrigation works h^ve been carried out irrigating 
^,181,250 acres (1932), and other projects are under ccnstniction. In 
1980 tire number of farms was 41,674, with a total area of 9,346,908 aoi?e8, 
of which 4,078,000 acres wore crop land. Total value of farm lands and 
buildings in 1930, 417,249,572 dollars. Gross nicome, 1932, from crops, 
22,000,000 dollars ; from livc-stook, 24,800,000 dollars. The most important 
crop is wheat, of which, in 1933, the yield amounted to 19,366,000 bushels, 
of wliich spring wheat was 11,340,000 bushels. Other crops in 1933 were 
alfalfa, 1,960,000 tons ; oats, 4,644,000 bushels ; barley, 4,147.000 bushels ; 
besides plums, 4,320 tons, sugar beets, 862,000 tons, and potatoes, 19,504,000 
bushels. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of horses on 
January 1, 1933, being 180,000; mules, 7,000; sheep, 2,115,000; milch 
cows, 253,000 ; all cattle, 686,000 ; swine, 308,000. The wool clip (1933) 
was 16,125,000 pounds from 1,875.000 sheep. The State contains (1932) 
15,864,809 acres of national forest. 

Tlie State has rich mineral deposits. Output of gold in 1932, 46,885 oss., 
valued at 069,207 dollars (in 1931, 18,361 ozs. , valued at 379,563 dollars) ; 
silver, 6,716,968 ozs,, valued at 1,894,185 dollars (in 1931, 7,220.95)3 ozs.. 
valued at 2,094,068 dollars); lead, 71,000 short tons; copper, 1,^43,381 
pounds; zinc 10,200 short tons; and phosphate rock, 23,172 long tons. 
Total mineral output in 1930 reached value of 22,903,659 dolliara. 

In 1931 there were 439 industrial establishments, employing 9,393 
wage -earners, who earned 11,275,650 dollars; cost of materials, containers, 
fuel and ]>ower was 32,836,290 dollars and value of output, 55,788,3®^ 
dollars. The chief of these industries is the production of lumber and 
ojther timber products, with output valued at 13,903,272 dollars in 1931, 

The State has (1982) 2,951 miles of steam railway, besides 121 miles 
of electric railway track. Since 1915 the Olilo Canal, on the Oregon aids 
of the Columbia liivor, has connected Idaho witli the Pacific ocean. Yeaaeis 
cap ]>aa8 from the Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. The State 
maintains 4,812 miles of roads of wlrich 3,245 miles have been surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Idaho liad 24 licensed national banks with deposit* 
of 14,802,000 dollars and loans and investments of 12,709,000 dollars; 62 
licensed State bapks and trust com panics had deposits of 26,616,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 23,522,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Tlie R/^porte of the Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, and other officers of the State. 
tyeneh, History of Idaho. New York, 1910. 

Ilailty, Hiatory of Idaho, Boise, 1910. 

UcCpnnel, ijkiily pistory of Idaho. Caldwell, 1918. 


ILLINOIS. 

Government. — Illinois was first discovered by Joliet and Marquette, 
two French explorers, in 1673, and settled in 1720. In 1763, the cQpptry 
was ceded by the French to the British. In 1783, Great Britain reepgu^se'd 
the title of the United States to Illinois, which was organised os a 
territory ip 1809 and admitted into the Union on December 8 , 1818. 
The Legislature copsista of a Senate of 61 members elected for four years 
(about naif of whom retire every two years), and a House of Reproseata- 
rives of 168 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. Qualified 
electors are all oitizeps 21 yearn of age, subject bo the usual residential 
quftlificiitiop. 
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The State is divided into districts, in each of which one Senator and 
three Representatives are chosen; for the election of the latter each elector 
has three votes, of which he may cast one for each of three candidates, or one 
and a half for each of two, or all three for one candidate. The State has 
102 counties ; Springfield is the capital. Illinois is represented in Congress 
by two Senators and twenty-seven Representatives. 

Owemor . — Henry Horner, 1933-37 (12,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edward J. Hughes. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,666 square miles, of which 622 
squai’e miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 7,630,664, an 
increase of 1,145,374, or 17*7 per cent, over 1920. 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

! Total 

Per Sq. 

: Mile 

1870 

2,511,096 

2S,762 

_x 

32 

1 

2,539,891 

45*4 

1910 

5,526,241 * 

109,049 

721* 

188 

2,392 

5,688,591 
6,485.280 1 
7,630,664 

100*6 

1920 

6,294,999 * 

1 182,274 

4,834* 

194 

3,479* 

115*7 

1980 

7,266,361 

328,972 

28,<K)6 

469 

5,946* 

136 2 

Male . 

3,685,284 i 

164,425 

18,216 

250 1 

5,282 I 

3,873,457 



Female 

3,581,077 

164,647 

10,690 

219 

664 

8,767,197 

— 


1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated jiumber of persons wh.o would have been 
classified ss Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes a small number of Ilawaiians. 

Of the total population in 1930, 1,218,168 (16 per cent, of the total) 
were foreign-born white, of wliom 190,605 (16 *6 percent.) were from Germany, 
173,007 (14 ‘2 per cent.) from Poland, 111,016 (9-1 per cent.) from Sweden, 
110,449 (9'1 per cent.) from Italy, 87,026 (7*1 per cent.) from Russia, 76,42(1 
from Czechoslovakia, 67,262 from Ireland, 50,686 from Englfind, 43,589 from 
Canada, 33,336 from Austria, 30,256 from Norway and 24,839 from Scotland. 
The urban population in 1930 was 73*9 per cent, of the whole, and the Negro 
population 4‘3 per cent. ; 41 *7 per cent. (2,469,216 males and 715,468 females) 
were gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 35,562 men and 40,180 
women divorced; the number of private families was 1,929,396 (of 3*84 
persons). 

The large.st city in the State, and after New York, the largest in the 
United States, is Chicago. On April 1, 1930, it had a population of 
3,376,438. Other cities with populations in 1930 are ; Peoria, 104,969 ; Rock- 
ford, 85,864 ; East St. Louis, 74,347 ; Springfield (State Capital), 71,864 ; 
Cicero, 66,602 ; Oak Park Village, 63,982; Evanston, 63,338; Decatur, 
57,510; Berwyn, 47,027 ; Aurora, 46,589; Joliet, 42,993; (Quincy, 39,241 ; 
Rock Island, 37,953; Danville, 36,765 ; Elgin, 35,929 ; Waukegan, 33,499; 
Moline, 32,236; Bloomington, 30,930; Alton, 30,151; Galesburg, 28,830 ; 
Belleville, 28,425; Maywood, 25,829; Granite City, 26,130; Chicago 
Heights, 22,321 ; Freeport, 22,045 ; Kankakee, 20,620 ; Champaign, 20,348. 

Beligion and Education. — The churches are, in order of strength, 
Roman Catholic, with 1,362,719 adherents in 1926, Jewish Congregations 
(389,730), Methodist (333,280), Congregational, Baptist, and Presbyterian. 
Total membership, all denominations, 3,363,885. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 163,607 (2 ’4 per 
cent, of that age group) of whom 108,984 were foreign-born whites ; of 
persons between the ages of 6 and 20, 1,648,001 (71*2 per cent.) were attend- 
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ing school. In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between 
7 and 16 years of age. For the year ending June 30, 1932, the 11,993 public 
elementary school districts had approximately 35,000 teachers, and 1,077,755 
pupils; and the 995 high schools had 12,083 teachers and 337,788 pupils. 
Five State Teachers’ Colleges had 658 teachers and 13,727 students in 
1931-32. Total current expenditure on public schools, 135,226,376 dollars. 
There are 54 colleges and universities (including the teachers’ colleges); the 
principal ones, with teachers and students for 1932, are : — 


Founded 

Colleges, Ac. 

Location 

Profes- 
sors, drc. 

Students 

1867 

University of Illinois (State) . 

Urban a 

1,103 

14,569 

1892 

University of Chicago (Non-sect.) . 

Chicago 

766 

12,895 

1851 

North-Western University (M. E.) . 

Evanston 

684 

6,826 

1860 

Illinois Wesleyan University (M. E.) 

Bloomington 

50 

533 

1009 

Loyola University (Cath.). 

Chicago 

450 

5,449 

1901 

James Milliken University (C. Presb.) 

Decatur 

41 

410 

1887 j 

Knox College (Non-sect.) . 

Galesburg 

42 ' 

616 

1861 ! 

North-Central College (Ev. Assn.) . 

Naperville 

40 

516 

1898 

De Paul University (Cath.) 

Chicago 

250 

3,445 

1829 

! Illinois College (Presbyterian). 

Jacksonville 

26 

414 

1847 

MacMiirray College (M.E.) 

j Jacksonville 

41 

424 

1847 

Rockford College (Non -sect.) . . . i 

Rockford 

39 

865 

1897 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute . . . l 

Peoria 

55 

749 

1860 

Augustana College (Ev. Luth,). . . j 

1 Rock Island 

69 

615 


There are approximately 479 benevolent institutions, hospitals, 
orphanatres, homes, and schools for the deaf and blind. The State maintains 
10 hospitals for the insane, 7 penitentiaries and reformatories, a school for 
the blind, a school for the deaf, and 9 other institutions. In 1932 the 
State’s penal and reformatory system held 10,237 men and 216 women. 


Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1932 . . . 53,291,045 

Receipts, 1932-33 140,023,348 


Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


193,314,393 

152,882,757 


Balance, June 30, 1933 . . . 40,431 636 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State outstanding on July 1, 
1933, was 206,214,500 dollars. 

For 1932 the assessed value of all property was 7,015,327,308 dollars for the 
new assessment on the full value basis. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 660 oflBcers, 11 warrant 
officers and 8,804 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Illinois is largely agricultural. In 1930, 
there were 214,497 farms, with an area of 30,695,839 acres, of which 
21,139,907 acres were crop land under cultivation. Total value of land 
and buildings in 1930, 3,336,049,028 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 65,500,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 176,300,000 dollars. The chief 
cereal crops are corn, 224,748,000 bushels in 1933 ; wheat, 27,418,000 
bushels ; oats, 78,760,000 bushels ; barley, rye, and buckwheat are also 
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The potato crop in 1933 amounted to 1,684,000 bushels ; and hay 
to 2,824,000 tone, Tne State has an active live-stock industry. On 
January 1, 1933, there were 742,000 horses, 126,000 mules, 1,111,000 milch 
cows, 2,456,000 all cattle, 699,000 sheep, and 6,890,000 swine in the State. 
The estimated production of wool in 1033 was 4,416,000 pounds from 600,000 
sheep. National forest area is 10,994 acres. 

In 1931, Illinois had 13,188 mannfacturing establishments, employing 
484,196 wage-earners, earning 689,806,839 dollais, using materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power costing 1,790,134,676 dollars, and ^ving an output 
worth 3,528,946,164 dollars. Value of products of chief indinstries, 1931: 
meat packing, 446,655,463 dollars; electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies, 169,582,227 dollars; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical, 134,203,347 dollars; foundry and machine-shop products, 
132,718,325 dollars. 

The chief mineral product of Illinois is coal, in the production of which 
the State ranks third, the productive coal-fields having an area of 37,486 
square miles. During 1932 there were 1,094 mines in operation, yielding an 
output of 34,120,786 tons. Mineral production for 1932 included petroleum, 
4,678,000 barrels, and natural gasoline or petrol, 4,658,000 gallons ; natural 
ga« (1930) 2,890,000 M. cubic feet; tluorspar, 9,615 tons; lead, 31 tons; 
cement, 6,407,191 barrels (1931) ; pigiron, 919,217 long tons. Illinois leads 
in output of abrasive stones, 6,097 short tons in 1932. Total value of mineral 
products, 1930, was 148,311,418 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, Illinois had 239 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 1,338,013,000 dollars and loans and investments of 1,248,018,000 dollars 
and 606 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 518,446,000 
dollars and loars and investments of 594,867,000 dollars. 

Within the State there are (1932) 12,802 miles of steam railway and 1,334 
miles of electric railway. 

There are a British Consul-General and 2 British Vice-Consuls in Chicago. 

Books of Eeference. 

Blue Book of State of Illinoi.s. Edited by the Secretary of State. Springfield, 1D31. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Alvord (C. W.), Centennial History ©f iDlnols ; 5 vofs, 1917-1020. 

Childs (M. L.), Actual Government in Illinois. Chicago, 1917. 

Dodd (W. F. A S. H.), Government in Illinois. Chicago and London, 1023. 

Fairlie (J. A.), Taxation and Revenue System of Illinois. Clilcago. 

Ooodspted (T. W.), The Story of Chicago, 1890-1925. Chicago, 1925. 

Greene (B. B.X The Government of Illinois. In ' Haadhooka of American Govern- 
ment' Series. New York and London, 1904. 

Lewis (Lloyd), Chicago : the History of it« Reputation. New York, 1929. 

Mather (1. F.), The Making of Illinois. Enlarged edition. Chicago, 1926. 

Mei~riam (C. E.), Chicago ; a More Intimate View of Urban Politics. New York, 1929. 

tfevins (A.), Illinois (American College and Untversity Series). New Yoilc and 
Oxford, 1916. 

Pease (T. C.), Story of Illmols. Cbi(»g(s 1935. 

Quai/e (Milo M.), Chicago and the Old North-West, 1678-1886. Chicago and Caiubridgs, 
1918.— Pictures of Illinois One Hundred Years ago. Chicago, 1618, 

Ridfftey (D. C ). The Geography of Illinois. Chicago and London, 1921, 

Smith (H. J.), Chicago ; a Poitiait. New York, 1981. 


INDIANA. 

Government,— Indiana, first settled in 1732-33, was made a territory 
in I860 and admitted into the Union on December 11, 1816. Tlie General 
Assembly consiata of a Senate of 60 members elected for four years, and 
A Houiw of Representatives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions 
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are held biennially. The State is repnesentod in Congress by two Senators 
and 12 Representatives. 

f^oDetnor . — Paul V. McNutt, 1933-37 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary oj State . — Frank Mayr, juii. 

The State is divided into 92 counties and 1,016 townships. The State 
Capital is Indianapolis. 

Area and Population. — Area, 36,354 Sfjuare miles, of which 309 
square miles are water. Census population, April 1, 1930, 3,238,503, 
an increase of 308,113 or 10*5 per cent, since 1920. Population in census 
years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was : — 


Tears 1 

1 

White 

Negro j 

Mexican j 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per iS'i. 
Mile 

1S70 

i i,6r>r),s37 

24, ,560 

1 

210 


1,680,637 

2,700,870 

46-8 

1910 

I 2, 639, S 70* 

60,320 

85* 

279 

310 

74-9 

1020 

! 2,848,340* 

80,S10 

725* 

125 

884 

2,930,39f) 

81*3 

1930 

1 3,110,130 

111,982 

9,042 

286 

458* 

8.238,503 

89 -8 

Male . 

1 1,575,729 

57,008 

0,708 

1 158 

398 

1,040,001 



Female 

j 1,540,407 

54,914 

2,934 

i 127 

ou 

1,598,442 

— 


^ Jncliulcd in wljite. 

• Ad)uHto<l by dediictins; the estimatf'd number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 11)30, 

• Estimated. * lucludos 5 Ilawaiian.s. 

Of the total in 1930, 135,134 (representing 4*2 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, 28,152 (20*8 percent.) being from Germany, 2,709 from Austria, 
7,674 from Hungary, 4,976 from Ireland, 7,466 from England, 3,898 from 
Scotland, 4,666 from Sweden, 17,482 (12‘9 i>er cent.) from Poland, 4,749 
from Russia, 6,873 from Italy, and 6,201 from Canada. Urban population 
formed 55*5 per cent, of whole, the Negro population, 3*5 per cent., and 
lliose gainfully employed (1,015,761 males and 23.6,304 females) 38*6 per 
cent. 

In 1930 census, 18,076 men and 18,458 women were reported divorced; 
the number of private families was 843,066 (of 3*77 persons). Marriages in 
1932 were 86,105 ; divorces, 1,397 men and 5,235 women ; annulments, 76. 

The largest cities in the State are Indianapolis ^capital), with a jiopulation , 
according to the census of 1930, of 364,161 ; Fort Wayne with 114,946 ; 
South Bond, 104,193 ; Evansville, 102,249; Gary, 100,426 ; Hammond, 
64,660 ; Terre Haute, 62,810 ; East Chicago, 54,784 ; Muncie. 46,548 ; 
Anderson, 39,804; Kokomo, 32,843; Elkhart, 32,949; Richniona, 32,493. 

Beligiou and Education. — Tlie religious denominations most 
numerously represented are, in order of rank, Roman Catholic, with 312,194 
adherents in 1926, Methodists (288,181), Disciples of Christ (154,067), 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and United Brethren. Total membership, all de- 
nominations, 1,382,818. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of ago or older numbered 48,721 (1-7 per cent, 
of that age group) of whom 22,510 were native whites, 13,636 were forcigrr- 
born whites and 6,605 were negroes. Of persons between the ages of 6 and 
21, 686,895 (72*2 per cent.) wore attending school. School attendance 
is compulsory from 7 to 16 years of age. la 1982-33 the 3,054 public 
elementary schools had 12,974 teachera and 511,119 enrolled pupils. The 
public high schools numl>ered 862, and iiad 7,391 teachers with 169,182 
pupils. Teachers are trained in two State Teachers’ Colleges (181 teachera 
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and 3,664 students). The total expenditure for public schools in 1931-32 
was 66,597,115 dollars. 

Indiana has many institutions for superior education, the principal 
being, 1932-33 


Begun 

Institution 

Control 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

1824 

Indiana University, Bloomington 

State . 

320 

4,307 

1887 

De Paiiw University, Greencastle 

M.E. . 

91 

1,624 

1842 

University of Notre Dame .... 

R.G. . 

167 

2,833 

1874 

Purdue University, Lafayette . . . i 

State , 

313 

4,265 


The number of prisoners in penal institutions, including both county 
and State institutions (September 30, 1932), was 8,737. On August 31, 1932, 
the almshouses contained 5,833 paupers. 


Finance and Defence.— tbe year ending June 30, 1933, the net 
receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

In hand, October 1, 1932 15,831,660 

Receipts, 1932-33 37,451,543 


Total Receipts . 
Disbursements, 1932-33 


.53,283,203 

35,096,130 


Balance, June 30, 1933 .... 18,187,073 

On September 30, 1932, the State had a bonded debt of 3,420,200 dollar.s. 
The net assessed value of real property and of personal property in 1932 
was 3,994,597,946 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 365 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,474 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry, — Indiana is largely agricultural, about 89 
per cent, of its total area being in farms. The 1930 census showed 181,570 
farms occupying 19,688,675 acres, of which 11,722,236 acres were crop lands. 
The value of land and buildings was 1,415,542,192 dollars. The chief crops 
are corn (125,906,000 bushels in 1933), wheat (22,484,000 bushels), oats 
(28,067,000 bushels), hay, and soybeans. Tobacco output in 1933 was 

12.920.000 pounds. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 36,189,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 112,901,000 dollars. The live-stock on January 1, 1933, 
consisted of 412,000 horses, 1,500,000 all cattle, 774,000 milch cows, 800,000 
sheep, 3,673,000 swine, and 81,000 mules. In 1933 the wool clip yielded 

4.672.000 pounds of wool from 640,000 sheep. 

The coal-fields of the State have an area of 6,500 square miles. In 1932 
the output of coal was 12,400,000 short tons ; natural gas (1930) 1,217,000 
M. cubic feet; limestone, 58,440 tons. The production of pig-iron (1932) 
was 852,276 tons. The clay -working industries are important. The total 
mineral output (not including pig-iron) was valued at 79,226,808 dollars in 
1930. 

The manufacturing industries in the State are extensive and various, 
numbering (1931 Census) 4,097, employing 212,614 wage-earners, earning 
232,318,663 dollars, using materials, containers, fuel and power worth 
756,980,308 dollars, and turning out products valued at 1,394,212,819 
dollars. 
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In 1932 there were 8,693 miles of main steam railway; besides 2,058 
miles of electric railway. In 1932 there were 8,237 miles of State road, 
43,962 county road, and 26,756 township road, making a total of 78,955 
miles of public highway in the State. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 104 licensed national banks with deposits of 
156,827,000 dollars and loans and investments of 153,874,000 dollars; 331 
licensed State banks, 90 trust companies, 72 private banks, and 5 mutual 
savings banks, had capital of 29,871,400 dollars and total resources of 
472,115,260 dollars. Savings deposits in all banks were 67,106,689 dollars, 
exclusive of 25,294,338 dollai-s in certificates of deposit. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Indiana Year Book. Published annually. Indianapolis. 

Indiana Statistical Ileport. Annual. Indianapoli.s. 

Dunn(J. P.), Indiana. [In ‘American Coiniuonwealths ’ Series.] Boston, Mass, 1905. 

Esarcy (Logan), History of Indiana. Indianapolis, 1915. 

Hyman and Cottman, Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana. Indianapolis, 1915. 

KeHleborough (Charles), Constitution Making in Indiana. Indianapolis, 1016. 

Levering (Mrs. J. H.), Historic Indiana. New York, 1909. 

Streightoff (V. D. andF. H.), Indiana, a Social and Economic Survey. Indianapolis, 1916. 

VUher (8. 8.), Economic Geography of Indiana. New York, 1923. 


IOWA. 

Govermnent. — Iowa, first settled in 1788, was made a territory in 
1838 and admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. The General 
Assembly comprises a Senate of 50 and a House of Representatives of 108 
members, meeting biennially for an unlimited session. Senators are elected 
for 4 years, half retiring every second year ; Representatives for 2 years. 
The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 9 Representatives. 
Iowa is divided into 99 counties ; the capital is Des Moines. 

GoverTwr . — Clyde L, Herring, 1933-37 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — Mrs. Ale.x Miller. 

Area and Population.— Area, 56,147 square miles (561 square miles 
water). Census population, April 30, 1930, 2,470,939, an increase of 66,918, 
or 2 ‘8 per cent., over that of 1920. Indian Reservations in 1930, 6 square 
miles with a po]mlation of 389. 


Years 

White 

1 

Negro 

Mexican j 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 1 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

1,188,207 



5,702 

1 

48 

3 

1,194.020 

21-5 

1910 

2,208,082 * 

14,973 

509 * 

471 

ISO 

2.224,771 

40-0 

1920 

2,881,298 * 

19,005 

2,888 » 

529 

300* 

2,404,021 

43*2 

1930 

2,448,382 

17,380 

4,295 

000 

222 

2,470,939 

44-5 

Male . 

1,243,197 

8,987 

2,380 

349 

188 

1,255,101 



Female 

1,205,185 

8,893 

1,915 

311 

34 

1,215,838 

— 


^ Included in white. 

■ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 3 Hawaiians. 

At the census of 1930, there were 165,735 foreign-born whites (6*7 per 
cent, of the total), of whom 53,901 (32*6 per cent.) came from Germany, 
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10,810 (lO'l per cpnt.) from 14,698 (8’0 per cept,) frpm Opnipark, 

9,045 (5 5 per cept.) fropi E^glnm], 5,957 froni Ireland, 12,932 (7*8 pe?: 
cept.) from Norw^^y, 3,834 from Italy apd 6,333 from Canada. Of the 
total population in 1930, 39 ’6 per cent, were urban, 0*7 per cent, Negro, and 
36*9 per cent. (749,313 males and 163,52*3 females) were gainfully epiployed. 
In 1930, 11,768 men apd 12,224 women were reported <livorced ; the number 
of private fpniilies was 635,704 (of 3*82 persons). Marriages in 1931 were 
14,190 ; divorces, 4,117 ; aiinulpients, 27. 

The nrisop population in 1932 included 2,804 men and 100 women. 

The largest cities in the State, w*ith their census population in 1930, 
are Des Moines (capital), 142,559 ; Sionx City, 79,183 ; Davenjwrt, 60,751 ; 
Cedar Rapids, 56,097; Waterloo, 46,191 ; Council Bluffs, 42,048 ; Dubuque, 
41,679: Ottumwa, 28,075; Burlington, 26,755; Clinton, 25,726; Mason 
City, 23,304 ; Fort Dodge, 21,896; Marshalltown, 17,373 ; Muscatine, 
16,778 ; Iowa City, 15,340. 

B>elig^ioil and Education. — The more important bodies (1926 census 
figures) are : Roman Catholic, 287,066 members ; Methodist Epii^copal, 
206,689 ; Presbyterian, 68.445; Lutheran; Disciples of Christ; Baptists; 
Congregational ; United Brethren ; reorganized Latter Day Saints (Anti- 
Polygamy). Religious bodies represented in the State numbered 109, with 
5,175 churches ami 1,080,158 members. 

Iowa leads all the States in literacy, with only 15,879 illiterates over 10 
3 ’^ears of age (0 *8 per cent, of the total) in 1930 ; 76*7 ])er cent, of the persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20 (571,2*28) were attending school in 1930. 
School attendance is compulsory for 24 consecutive w*eeks annually during 
echool age (7-16). In 1929-30, the 3,658 public elementary schools had 
437,426 pupils and 26,206 teachers, and the 917 high schools had 117,229 
pupils and 6,823 teaehei*8. The public normal school has 164 teachers 
and 2,407 students (1931-32). Total expenditure on public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1929, 67,486,062 dollars. The more important institu- 
tions in the State for higher education were as follows (19.32) : — 





Profes- 


Year of 
founding 

Institution 

Control 

sors and 
Instruc- 

Sturlents 




Wra 


IS.'jS 

University of Iowa at Iowa City . 

State 

393 

8,147 

1868 

State College of Agriculture, Ames . 

State , 

503 

5 , 0 i 00 

184T ^ 

Grinnell College at Crinnell 

Congregational 

«.') 

()86 

WjS 

Cornell College at Mt. Verm>n 

1 Mfttliodist 

42 

.520 

1881 

Drake University at Des Moines 

1 Disciples 

100 

1,613 

1881 

Coe College at Cedar FLapida 

1 Presbyterian ^ 

H 5 

T74 

1894 

Morningside College .... 

MeWiodist 

38 

.000 


FinaUCO and Defence.'— Por the biennial period ending July 1, 1932, 
the revenue and exj)enditiire were 


Balance, July 1, 1930 
Revenue, 1930-32 


Dodaw 

14,854,749 

176,722,977 


Total 

Disbursements, 1930-32 
Balance, July 1, 1032 


190, .577, 726 
1 78,079,429 


12,498,297 
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The State had a bonded debt, July 1, 198‘Ji df 12,102,000 dollhtSj 
iiicurred for soldiers’ bonuses, The assessed value of real, personal, and 
f)ublio utility property in 1930 was 1,216,465,888 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1933, consisted of 266ofticcr8, 4 Warrant 
officers and 3,445 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Iowa is pre-cniinently an agricultural 
State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. In 1980 it 
had 2l4,928 farms with 34,019,332 acres of farai land, 22,738,000 acres 
under cultivated crops. The value of farm land and buildings in 1930 was 
4,224,506,083 dollars. About half tlic farm area is devoted to the growing 
of cereals. Iowa leads in its gross income from live-stock ; for 1932, 

251.200.000 dollars. Gross income from crops (1932), 34,800,000 dollars. 
The State leads in prodiiotiou of oats (134,618,000 busliels in 1933) and 
of corn (439.951,000 bushels). In 1933 the crop of wheat was 4,159,000 
bushels; barley, 8,512,000 bushels; rye and buckwheat being also grown. 
The crop of potatoes (1933) amounted to 5,100,000 bushels ; of hay, to 

4.288.000 tons ; of flax-seed, to 175,000 bushels. The State has active live- 
stock industries. Iowa leads in the number of horses (955,000 on January 1, 
1933), and of swine (10,813,000) ; other live-stock on that date included 

1.791.000 dairy cows, 4,285,000 other cattle, 79,000 mules, and 1,190,000 
sheep. The Wool clip (1938) yielded 7,584,000 pounds of wool from 

960.000 sheep. 

The coal-fields of the State cover 19,000 square miles and employ 8,000 
miners ; they produced 3, 430,000 short tons in 1932. Gypsum (178,087 tons 
in 1932), antimony (858 tons), ochre, sandstone, lihiostoiie, clay products and 
cement (5,804,462 barrels in 1931) are also worked. Mineral products, 1930, 
were valued at 33,357,958 dollars. 

The census of manufactures in 1931 showed 2,776 enterprises, with 60,956 
wage*-eamer8, eartiitig 68,402.189 dollars; materials, containers, l\iel and 
jmWer ui-ed, 856,007,061 dollars ; output valued it 560,810,822 dollars. 
The chief industry was meat packing, with products valued at 180,451,626 
dollars. 

The Statx3, 1929, had 9,709 miles of steam railway and 982 miles Of 
electric railway single track. State- maintained roads totalled 8,373 mile# 
in 1932. 

On June 30, 1938, Iowa had 93 licensed national banks with deposits of 

107.231.000 dollars and loans and investments of 106,630,000 dollars ; 345 
licensed State bank.s and trust companies had deposits of 144,533,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 130,440,000 dollars. 

Eeferetioes^ 

Reports of the various Executive Departtnents Of 6Ute. 

The Iowa Olliclal Register, compiled under the supervtslota of the 8uperint>end^i 
of Printing. Des Moines, biennial. 

Brigham f Johnsos). Iowa : its history and its foremost dtizeus. Bes Moines, 1915. 
Jtfbo«6fc (j.), Die Rfeutschen von Iowa und deren Brrtinganschaften. Iowa, 1900. 
Sdrshu (W. The Stoty Of lOWh. OOiidia, 1800. 


KANSAS. 

€k)V6rillll€nt. — Kansas, first settled in 1727, was made a territory (alohg 
With pirt of Oolorado) in 1864, and Wae admitted into the Union with its 
present area on January 29, 1861. The Legislature includes a Senate of 40 
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members, elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 125 
members, elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. The right to vote 
is (with the usual exceptions) possessed by all citizens. The State is divided 
into 106 counties ; the Capital is Topeka. The State is represented in 
Congress by 2 Senators and 7 Representatives. 

Oovemor . — Alf M. Landon, 1933-35 (6,000 dollars). 

Area, Population, Education — Area, 82,158 square miles, 384 
“Square miles being water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,880,999, 
an increase of 111,742, or 6 '3 per cent., over that of 1920. 

The population in four Federal Census years (with distribution by sex in 
1930) was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican | 

Indian | 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

346,377 

17,108 

54,030 

— ^ 

914 i 


31)4,399 

4 5 

1910 

1,025,755* 

8,597* 

2,444 ! 

123 

1,090,040 

20-7 

1920 

1,092,730* 

57,925 

16,170* 

2.276 1 

1.50 

1,700,257 

2r(5 

1930 

1,792,847 

06,344 

19,150 

2,454 i 

, 204 * 

1,880,999 

23 ’0 

Male . 

014,020 

33,980 

11,2(0 

i 1,333 

i 152 

901,201 



Female 

878,221 

32,304 

7,950 

1 1,121 

! 52 

919,708 



» Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons wliu would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 2 Hawaiians. 


Of the total population in 1930, 69,716 (or 3*7 per cent.) were foreign-born 
whites; 17,384 (24 ‘9 per cent.) Gorman, 8,781 (12’6 per cent.) Russian, 
7,315 (10’5 per cent.) Swedish, 2,166 Italian, 6,268 (7*6 per cent.) English, 
2,701 Irish, and 4,037 Canadian. Of the total ]K)pulation in 1930, 38*8 
per cent, were urban, 3’5 per cent. Negro, and 36'9 per cent. (575,072 males 
and 119,200 females) were gainfully enqdoyed. In 1930 census, 10,279 men 
and 9,672 women were reported divorced ; the number of private families 
was 487,188 (of 3*78 persons). 

Indian Reservations in 1931 covered 2 square miles, with an Indian 
popnlation of 1,600. 

The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 2,601 men and 
130 women. 

The census of 1930 gave Kansas City a population of 121,857 ; Wichita, 
111,110; Topeka (Capital), 64,120 ; Hutchinson, 27,085; Salina, 20,155 ; 
Pittsburg, 18,145; Leavenworth, 17,466 ; ColFeyville, 16,198; Parsons, 
14,903; Emporia, 14,067 ; Arkansas City, 13,946 ; Lawrence, 13,726. 

The most numerous religious bodies are Methodist, with 177,165 adherents 
in 1926, Roman Catholic (171,178), and Disciples of Christ (77,409). Total 
membership, all denominations, was 747,078. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 18,680 (1*2 per 
cent, of that age group) ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 433,116 
(74*7 i)er cent. ) were attending school. In 1931, the 8,463 public elementary 
schools had 13,812 teachers and 316,983 enrolled pupils ; 688 public high 
schools had 6,800 teachers and 92,014 pupils. Teachers are trained in two 
teachers’ colleges, which in 1932 had 3,966 students. Expenditure in 1981, 
43,378,696 dollars. 
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Leading institutions for higher instruction are (1932) : — 


Founded 

Institution 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1865 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

State . 

260 

5,6.58 

1863 

Htate College of Agricnlture, Manhattan 

,, 

328 

8,928 

1903 

Fort Hays College, Hays City. 

,, 

55 

1,492 

1865 

Ottawa University 

Bapt. 

22 

260 

1865 

Washburn College, Topeka 

Confj. 

1 

1,064 

1886 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Wesleyan . 

31 

569 

1920 

Wichita Municii)al University, Wichita . 

[ City . 

69 

2.675 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 80, 1933, the total 
receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Casli Balance, July 1, 1932 .... 11,966,854 

Receipts, 1932-33 56,963,642 


Total 

Disbursements, 1032-33 


68,930,396 

68,531,136 


Balance, July 1, 1933 


. 10,399,260 


The assessed valuation of real and personal pro)>erty in 1932 was 
3,286,851,069 dollars. Outstanding indebtedness, 21,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 251 officers, 4 warrant 
officers and 2,936 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Kansas is pre-eminently agricultural, but 
sometimes suffers from lack of rainfall in the west. In 1930 there were 166,042 
farms, with an area of farmland of 46,975,647 acres, of which 26,535,000 
acres were crop land. The total value of farm lands and buildings in 1930 was 
2,281,101,631 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from cro})S, 43,300,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 117,700,000 dollars. The chief crops are maize (80,431,000 
bushels in 1933), wheat (57,504,000 bushels, leading all states), and hay. 
Oats, barley, rye, poUtoes and flax are also grown. The production of 
Kaffir corn is mostly confined to this State. Various orchard fruits are 
cultivated. The State has an extensive live-stock industry comprising, 
on January 1, 1933, 631,000 horses, 146,000 mules, 1,015,000 milch cows, 

3.463.000 all cattle 691,000 slmep, and 3,233,000 swine. Wool clip (1933), 

3.196.000 pounds from 460,000 sheep. 

Kansas has coal-fields with an area of about 16,000 S(iuare miles, from 
which 1,865,000 short tons were mined in 1932. There are also important oil 
fields. Yield of petroleum in 1932 was 34,848,000 barrels, and of natural 
gasoline or petrol, 24,792,000 gallons. Other mineral products in 1982 were : 
lead, 6,490 short tons ; zinc, 26,277 short tons ; Portland cement, 5,683,098 
barrels. Natural gas (1930) was 37,630,000 M. cubic feet. The State also 
produces salt (688,178 tons in 1932). Total value of mineral products 
(1930), 100,253,311 dollars. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1931 there were 1,678 establishments 
with 36,042 wage-earners, earning 43,720,295 dollars, using materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power costing 273,666,136 dollars; output was valued at 
397,788,396 dollars. The slaughtering and milling industries are the most 
important ; in 1931 their products were valued, respectively, at 137,990,698 
dollars and 61,171,817 dollars. Petroleum refining ranked third, with an 
output valued at 62,024,808 dollars. 

There were 9,684 miles of steam railway line in 1932, and 670 miles of 
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electric railway track within the State. The State maintains 8,312 miles of 
highway, of which 7,844 iiiilcs are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Kansas had 198 licensed national hanks with deposits 
of 133,927,000 dollars and loans and investments of 128,291,000 dollars ; 
on July 31, 1933, 575 licensed $tate banks and trust companies had deposits of 
117,143,000 dollars and loans $nd investments of 104,820,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Kansas: A Cyclopedia of State History 3 vol«. Ghicatro, 1912. 

Connelly (W, F].), History of Kansas. 5 vols. 3rd Edition. American Historical 
Bocioiy, Cbicajjo, 192s. 

Cutler (W. G.), History of lire State of Kansas. Chicago, 1883. 

Bobinson (C.), The Kansas Gonllict. Lawrence, 18t)K. 

Spring (L. W.). Kansas, Prelndc to the War for the Union. Bostoti, 1907. 

ji'tl<ler(D. W.), Annals of Kansa.s, 1541-1885. Topeka, 188C. 


KENTUCKY. 

Govemment. — Kentucky, first settled in 17G5, was originally part 
of Virginia; it was ‘ admitted into the Union on June 4, 1792. The 
General Assembly consists of a Senate of 38 members elected for four years, 
one-half retiring every two years, and a House of Representatives of 100 
members elected for tivo years. Sessions are biennial. All citizens are 
(with necessary exceptions) qualified as electors The State is divided into 
120 counties; the Capital i.s Frankfort (census pop. in 1930, 11,626). The 
State is represented in Congress hy two Senators and 9 Representatives. 

Oovenwr . — Ruby liaflbon, 1932-36 (6,500 dollars^ 

Secretary of State. — Miss Sara W. Mahan. 

Area, Population, Education — Area, 40,698 square miles, of which 
417 square miles are water. Census population on A])ril 1, 1930, 2,614,689, 
an increase of 197,959, or 8 '2 ]»er cent, over that of 1920, 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Wexicxn | 

Indian | 

Asiatic 1 

Total 1 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

1,098,692 

i 222,210 


108 ! 

1 

1,821,011 ' 

32-9 

15/10 

2,027,926 • 

261 ,656 

25* 1 

234 

1 64 

2.289,905 1 

57-0 

im 

2,180,462* 

285,938 

96* 

67 

75 

2,416,630 

60-1 

1930 

2,388,364 

1 226.040 

88 

22 

1 

2,614,589 

65-1 

Male . I 

1,209,165 

113,501 

55 

16 

I 58 

1,322,793 

_ 

Female 

1,179,199 

112,539 

85 

6 

17 

1,291,796 ; 



' Included in white. 

• Adjuflitwl by deducting the eittmatod cumber of persons who W'ould. h&vo been 
classitled as Mexican in 193(). 

• Est mated. 

The foreign-bom white population (0*8 per cent, of the whole) numibered 
21,840, of whom 7,552 were German (34*6 per cent.), 1,847 Irish, 1,689 
Italian, 1,629 Russian, and 1,478 English. Of the total population in 1930, 
:80'6 percent, were urban, 8 ’6 percent. Negro, and 34 '7 per cent. (760,417 
males and 146,678 females) gainfully employed. Jn 1930 census, 9,005 men 
iu»d 10,411 women were reported divorced; Uie number of private families 
was 009,405 (of 4*23 persons). 

The State's prison and reformatory system in 1932 held 3,504 men and 

71 iromon. 
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The census population of the principal cities was in 1030 as follows : — 


Cities 

Popula- I 
tion j 

Cities 

; Popula- 
tion 

1 

i! Citifg j 

j Popula- 
I tion 

Louisville . 
Covington . 
Lexington . 

1 

307,745 ' 
66,252 i 
45,736 

Paducah 

Newport 

Ashland 

' 33,541 
, ' 29,744 
. 29,074 

Owensboro' . | 
Bowling Green 
Henderson 

22,765 

12,348 

11,668 


The predominant religious denominations of the State are : Southern 
Baptists, with 305,582 members (in 1926), Roman Catholic (177,069), 
and Disciples of Christ (121,372). Total membership, all denominations, 
in 1926 was 1,051,604. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of ago or older numbered 131,545 (6’6 per 
cent, of the total in that age grouit), of whom 101,695 were native whites 
and 28,553 were Negroes ; of persons betw’een the ages of 5 and 20, 578,270 
(64 ’3 per cent.) were attending school. Attendance at school between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years is compulsory, the minimum term being 28 weeks, and 
in the larger cities 40 week.s. In 1933, the 7,950 public schools of the State 
had 14,035 teachers and 492,080 pupils ; 672 public high schools had 3,828 
teachers and 71,580 pupils. The State had 4 public normal schools with 
6,294 students. Expenditure on elementary and high school education in 
1933, 16,638,193 dollars. For superior instniction there arc universities 
and colleges, the more important of which (1932) were Berea College (non- 
sectarian), with 35 teachers and 660 students ; Kentucky University (State), 
Lexington, 273 teachers and 2,858 students; University of Louisville, 275 
teachers and 2,315 students. 

Finance. — For the year ending June 30, 1933, the receipts and ex- 


penditures were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July ], 1932 6,622,375 

Receipts, 1931-33 34,525,373 


Total 40,147,748 

Disbursements, 1932-33 36,747,469 


Balance, July 1, 1933 30,400,279 


The floating debt of the State on July 1, 1933, was 17,066,116 dollars. 
In 1932 the as.se8sed value of real and personal property was 2,781,930,266 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 213 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,545 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry*— 'Kentucky is largely an agricultural State. 
In 1931 there were 246,499 farms with an area of 19,927,286 acres, of which 
6,927,000 acres were crop land. The total value of farm lands and buildings in 
1930 was 871,448,632 dollars. The central portion of the State contains the 
* blue grass region ’ which, having a rich soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
fruits of fine quality. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 61,000,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 65,000,000 dollars. In 1933, the maize crop amounted to 
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68.175.000 bushels ; and the wheat crop to 3,240,000 bushels, other faim 
products being hav, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and fruits of 
many sorts. Besides, hemp, some cotton, and also sorghum are grown. 
The chief crop, however, is tobacco ; output in 1933, 369,780,000 pounds. 

Stock raising is important in Kentucky, which has long been famous for 
its horses. The live-stock on January 1, 1933, consisted of 224,000 horses, 

257.000 mules, 614,000 milch cows, 1,071,000 other cattle, 942,000 sheep, 
and 1,101,000 swine. In 1933, the^wool clip yielded 4,335,000 pounds of 
wool from 867,000 sheep. 

The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 35,610,000 short tons 
mined in 1932. The State lea'ls, usually, in output of fluospar (14,725 short 
tons in 1932). Output of petroleum for 1932, 6,287,000 barrels ; natural 
gasoline or petrol, 4,877,000 barrels ; natural gas (1930), 37,360,000 M. cubic 
feet. Other mineral products are pig iron (72,855 long tons, 1932), lead, 
stone, barytes, lime, and natural cement. Total value of mineral products in 
1930, 111,691,254 dollars. 

In 1931, the census of manufactures showed there were 1,621 manufactur- 
ing establishments; 56,229 wage-earners who earned 54,431,896 dollars, and 
turned out manufactures worth 298,324,119 dollars, the value of the materials, 
containers, fuel and power used being 152,360,073 dollars. 

In 1932, the State had 8,991 miles of steam railway besides 489 miles of 
electric railway track. The State maintains 5,950 miles of highway. 

On June 30, 1933, Kentucky had 87 licensed national banks with deposits of 

114.412.000 dollars and loans and investments of 128,645,000 dollars, and 
335 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 146,585,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 178,492,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State, 

McElroy (R, M.), Kentucky in the Nation’s History. 2 vols. Louisville, 1900. 

Shaler (U.S.), Kentucky. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass., 
2nd Edition, 1886. 

Speed (T,), The Union Cause in Kentucky. New York and London, 1907. 

Totonsend (J. Wilson), Kentucky in American Letters. Cedar Rapids, 1913. 


LOUISIANA. 

Governmeilt. — Louisiana was first settled in 1699. That part lying 
east of the Mississippi river was organised in 1804 as the Territory of New 
Orleans, and admitted into the Union on April 8, 1812. The section west 
of the river was added very shortly thereafter. The Legislature consists of 
a Senate of 39 members and a House of Ueprcseiitatives of 100 members, 
both chosen for four years. Sessions are biennial. Qualified electors are 
(with the usual exceptions) all registered citizens with the usual residential 
qualifications. The State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 8 Representa- 
tives. Louisiana is divided into 64 parishes (corresponding with the counties 
of other States) ; the Capital is Baton Rouge. 

Govermr . — Oscar K. Allen, 1932-36 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — E. A. Conway. 

Area, Population, Education — Area, 48,506 square miles (3,097 
square miles being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,101,593, an 
increase of 303,084, or 16*9 per cent., over that of i920. 
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Tears I 

White 1 

Megro 

Me.xican j 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

1 Per ttq. 

1 Mile 

1870 

302,005 i 

364,210 

, _i j 

569 

71 

726,015 

16-0 

1910 

939,789* 1 

713,874 

1 1,297* 

780 

648 

1,656,388 

1 36-5 

1920 

1,093,901* : 

700,257 

1 2,620* ' 

1,C66 

575 

1,798,509 

1 39 6 

1930 

1,318,160 [ 

776,326 

1 4,552 

1,536 

1,019* 

2,101,593 

1 46-3 

Male . 

664, 6hl , 

379,173 

: 2,392 

800 

777 

1.047,823 



Female 

653,479 1 

397,153 

1 2,160 

1 736 

242 

1,053,770 

— 


^ Included in white. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. • Estimated. * Includes 2 Hawaiians. 


Most of the white population are descended from the early Frencli settlers. 
In 1930 the foreign-bom whites (1 7 per cent, of the total) numbered 34,910, 
of whom 18,526 (387 per cent.) were Italian, 3,616 (10*4 per cent.) German, 
2,935 French, 1,612 English, and 1,204 Irish. Of the total population in 
1930, 897 per cent, were urban, 36 ‘9 per cent. Negro, and 38*8 per cent. 
(624,196 males and 191,420 females) gainfully employed. In 1930, 6,121 
men and 10,142 women were reported divorced; the number of private 
families was 486,363 (of 4*26 persons). The largest city in the State is New 
Orleans with a census population of 458,762 in 1930. Other cities are 
Shreveport, 76,655; Baton Rouge (Capital), 30,729. The State Penitentiary 
in 1932 held 2,705 men and 77 women. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 66 per 
cent, of the church membersliip of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Latter 
had 687,946 adherents in 1926. Of Protestants in the State, Baptists (Negro 
Baptists, 132,743, and Southern Baptists, 117,220), and Methodists are the 
most numerous. Total, all denominations, 1,037,008. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 219,750 (13-5 per 
cent, of the total in that age group), of whom 71,903 were native whites 
and 139,393 were Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 465,064 
(63*2 per cent.) were attending school. Attendance in elementary schools 
is compulsory. In 1932-33, there were 969 public elementary schools for 
white children with 233,164 pupils and 6,595 teachers; 1,549 negro schools 
with 168,091 pupils and 2,915 negro teachers. The 362 high schools for 
white pupils had 2,610 teachers and 60,321 pupils. There were 44 negro 
high schools employing 283 teachers and having 8, 130 pupils. The 1 Normal 
College had (1932-33) 108 instructors and 1,279 students. Total expendi- 
ture on education (1932-33), 17,482,957 dollars. Superior instruction is 
given in the Louisiana State University (1877), with, 1932, 177 professors 
and 3,197 students. Tulane University (founded in 1834) in New Orleans 
has 413 professors and 2,871 students. This university has State supjxirt to 
the extent of the remission of certain taxes. The Roman Catholics have 
Loyola University (founded 1904) at New Orleans with 139 professors 
aud 821 students. The New Orleans University (established 1874) and 
the Straight University are for coloured persons. 


Finance and Defence.— For the year 1931, the receipts and the dis- 
bursements were : — 


Dollar* 


Balance in hand, January 1, 1931 . 4,777,812 

Receipts, 1931 86,438,193 


Total 

Disbursements, 1931 


91,216,006 

87.056,687 


Balance, December 81, 1931 . 


4,169,418 
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The bonded and floating d^t of the State at April 18, 1932, amounted 
to 24,149,745 dollars. According to tlie Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
llondholdere, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 6 million dollars. 
Tlie assessed valuation of property in 1930 amounted to 1,746,869,796 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 141 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,873 enlisted men. There is also a naval militia. 

Production and Industry. — The State is divided into two parts, the 
uplands and the alluvial and swamp regions of the coast, A delta occupies 
about onG'third of the total area. Louisiana surpasses the other States in 
extent of navigable waterways— 3,782 miles. The Gulf coast-line is 1,250 
miles in length. Agriculture is the leading industry. In 1930, the State 
had 161,445 farms, with an area of 9,355,437 acres, of which 4,740,395 
acres were crop land; total value of farm land and buildings, 418,191,773 
dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 57,100,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 23,600,000 dollars, l^ouisiana leads in the production of sugar cane 
(3,125,000 short tons in 1933), of sugar cane syrup, 4,847,000 gallons, of 
strawberries, 1,248,000 crates, and of jice (14,760,000 bushels). Other crops 
in 1933 were corn, 15,574,000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 5,180,000 bushels. 
For 1933, the cotton area was 1,283,000 acres, and the yield 486,000 bales. 
On January 1, 1933, the State contained 104,000 horses, 180,000 mules, 

147.000 sheep, 672,000 swine, 784,000 other cattle, and 324,000 milch cows. 

Louisiana has valuable fisheries. The area suitable to planting and growing 

oysters is over 7,000 sq. miles. The State ranks third as a lumber producer, 
though nine-tenths of its original forest area of 22,000,000 acres has been 
cut over at least once. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of hot water and compressed air are in operation. 
The yield of crude petroleum in 1932 %va9 21,807,000 barrels ; of natural 
gasoline or petrol, 46,199,000 gallons. Output of natural gas (1930) was 

278.841.000 if. cubic feet ; output of carbon black from natural gas, 

42.260.000 pounds in 1932. The State hag four of the largest salt mines 
in the world ; output in 1932 ivas 488,805 tons, valued at 1,919,773 dollars. 
Total mineral output in 1930 was valued at 71,929,038 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those associated with petroleum, 
sugar, lumber, rice, cotton-seed. In 1931, there were 1,609 manufacturing 
establishments which employed 57,090 wage-earners, who earned 47,948,952 
dollars; materials, containers, fuel and power used cost 253,866,479 dollars, 
and the output was valued at 384,969,753 dollars. 

A large international trade is carried on through the port of New Orleans, 
where in the calendar year 1932 the imports amounted ^to 66,653,000 
dollars, and the exports to 128,169,000 dollars. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 miles 
of public roads (17,176 miles maintained by the State), tlio Mississippi and 
other water\vays, with 4,794 miles of navigable water. In 1932, the steam 
railways in the State had a length of 4,639 miles, besides 316 miles of 
electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1933, Louisiana had 22 licensed national banka with deposits 
of 131,174,000 dollars and loans and investments of 120,881,000 dollars 
and 117 licensed State banks and tru.st companies with deposits of 71,944,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 76,103,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Report* (biennial) of the various Executive Departmente of the State. 

Johnson (0.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and London, 
1906. 

/'Affpe (A.), Louisiana. In ‘American Oommonwealths ' Series. Boston, Mass. 
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MAINE. 

QovorUlllCat. — 4Iaine, settled in 1624, and originally a part of Meissa- 
ehusetts, whs admitted into the Union on March 16, 1820. There is a 
Legislature consisting of the Senate witli 33 members, and the House of 
Representatives with 161 members, both Houses being elected simultaneously 
for two years. The suffrage is possessed by all citizens, 21 years of age, 
who can read English and write their own names ; paupers and un-taxed 
Indians have no vote. The State is divided into 16 counties, subdivided 
into towns, cities, plantations and various unincorporated places. The Capital 
is Augusta ; the State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 3 Representatives. 

Governor . — Louis J. Branu, 1933-3.0 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Robinson C. Tobey. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 33,040 square miles, of which 
29,895 square miles are land. Census po])ulation on April 1, 1930, 797,423, 
an increase of 29,409, or 3*8 per cent., over that of 1920. 

Population for four census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) 
was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexicau 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Ter Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

<324,809 

i,6cri 


499 

1 

626.915 

21*0 

lyio 

739,991 * 

1,363 

1.310 

4 » ' 

S92 

121 

742,871 

24*8 

1920 

765,693* 

2 * 1 

s:i9 

170 

768,014 

25-7 

io;>>o 

795,183 

1,096 

2 

1,012 

ISO 

797,423 

267 

Male . 

400,063 

597 


518 

107 

401,285 


Female 

395,120 

499 

“ i 

494 

23 

896,133 



‘ Inoluded in white, Iffiuv. 

• Adjusted tiy deducting the estimated number of persons who wouid have been 
Clasilfiod fts Mexican In 1930. 

* Estimated. 

The foreign-born white population (12*6 per cent, of the total) numbered 
100,368, of whom 36,796 (88*7 per cent.) wore English Canadian, 36,947 
(36‘8 mr cent.) French Canadian, 4,115 (41 percent.) Irish, 4,463 English, 
1,906 Scotch, 1,882 Swedish, 1,880 Russian and 2,369 Italian. Of the total 
population in 1930, 40 3 per cent, were urban, 0 1 Negro, and 38*7 per cent. 
(240,110 males and 68,493 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 
census, 4,102 men and 4,211 women were reported divorced; the number of 
private families was 197,826 (of 3 '93 peisons). 

The largest city in the State is Portland with a census population 
of 70,810 in 1930. Other cities and towns (with population in 1930) are; 
Lewiston, 34,948 ; Bangor, 28,749 ; Auburn, 18,6/1; Biddeford, 17,633 ; 
Augusta, 17,198 ; Watervillo, 15,454 ; South Portland, 13,840. 

The largest religious body is Roman Catholic with 173,893 members in 
1926 j then come Baptists (32.031), Methodists (22,938), and Protestant 
Episcopalians. Total membership of the 1,447 churches of all denomina- 
tions was 294,092. The State's penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 
401 men and ll4 women. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 17,172 (2 ‘7 per cent, 
of that ago group), of whom 8,817 were native whites and 8.393 were foreign- 
born whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 176,319 (75 per cent.) 
were attending schoo]. Education is free for pupils from 6 to 21 years of 
age, and compulsory from 5 to 14. In 1931-32, the 4,852 public elementary 
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schools had 5,034 teachers and 128,268 enrolled pupils. The 223 public high 
schools had 1,473 teachers and 33,498 pupils. There are 68 academies with 
about 370 teachers and 6,780 pupils. For the training oft;eachers there are six 
public Normal Schools with 122 teachers and 1,437 students. The University 
of Maine, founded in 1868 at Orono, had (1932) 192 professors and teachers 
and 1,682 students. It is endowed by and receives large appropriations from 
the State. Bowdoin College, founded in 1794 at Brunswick, had 54 pro- 
fessors and 570 students, Bates College at Lewiston, 42 professors and 182 
students, and Colby College at ‘Waterville, 39 professors and 612 students in 
1932. Total expenditure on elementary and secondary education in 1931-32, 
11,438,111 dollars. 

Finance and Defence.— tbe financial year ending June 30, 1933, 
the amount of revenue and expenditure was as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1932 1,952,728 

Receipts, 1932-33 28,152,427 


Total 30,105,155 

Payments, 1932-33 27,290,975 


Balance, July 1, 1933 .... 2,814,180 


The bonded debt on January 1, 1933, amounted to 31,455,500 dollars. 

In 1932, the assessed value of real property amounted to 696,327,761 
dollars, and of personal property to 100,139,088 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 186 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,471 enlisted men. 

Production, Commerce, Railways.— The products of Maine are 
derived chiefly from agriculture, forestry, quarrying, and fisheries. In 1930, 
the State contained 39,006 farms with a total acreage of 4,639,938 acres, of 
which 1,402,000 acres were crop land ; total value of farm land and build- 
ings, 194,279,884 dollars. Gross income, 19.32, from crops, 17,400,000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 22,100,000 dollars. Maine leads all States in pro- 
duction of potatoes (42,000,000 bushels in 1933). Other crops are oats, 
6,200,000 bushels ; maize, buckw’heat, and hay. On January 1, 1933, the 
farm animals comprised 52,000 horses, 189,000 milch cow^s, 251,000 all 
cattle, 76,000 sheep, and 55,000 swine. 

The chief minerals are stone, lime, clay products, slate and feldspar. 

In 1931, according to the census of manufactures, the State had 1,235 
manufacturing establishments employing 56,308 wage-earners, earning 
55,186,680 dollars ; cost of materials, containers, fuel and power nmonntea 
to 142,291,569 dollars, and the value of the output to 259,604,604 dollars. 
The manufacture of paper, of pulp, and of boots and shoes are the most 
important industries ; output of the three, in 1931, was valued respectively 
at 67,792,075 dollars, 28,849,091 dollars, and 27,444,438 dollars. On July 
31, 1932, active cotton 8])indle8 numbered 846,778, consuming 87,445 bales. 

Lumber is the principal manufacturing product, the cut in 1931 being 
151,830 3/' feet, b.m. ; white pine, spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, 
birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and basswood or linden arc found. 

In 1932, there were 2,286 miles of steam railway and 533 miles of 
electric railway. The State maintains 6,990 miles of drained and graded 
roads, of which 5,519 miles have been surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Maine had 25 licensed national banka with deposits of 
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67,189,000 dollars and loans and investments of 65,485,000 dollars and 66 
licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 188,252,000 
dollars and loans an^ investments of 203,643,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Constitution of Maine. AiiK"Usta, 1920. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Maine Historical Hociety's Collections and Baxter Manuscripts. 46 vols, Portland, 
Me., 1866-1916. — Province and Court Records of Maine. Vol. I., 1928. 

jbbott(J. 8 . C.). History of Maine. Boston and Portland, 187.6. Hecond Edition, 1892. 

Baxter (.J. P.), Sir Ferdinand Gorges and his Province of Maine. Boston, 1890.— 
Pioneers of New France in New England. Albany, 1894. 

Burrage(H. 8.), Beginnings of Colonial Maine. Portland, 1014. 

iffoage (Adelaide R.). Index of Economic Material in documents of the States of the 
United States (Maine, 1820-1904). Washington, 1921. 

Hatch (L. C.), Maine: A History. New York, 1919. 

Macdonald (W.), The Government of Maine. New York, 1902. 

^nirH«(G.), Maine; Its History, Resources and Government. 1930. 


MARYLAND. 

Governnieilt. — Maryland, first eettled in 1634, was one of the thirteen 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 29, and a 
House of Delegates of 118 members, both elected for four years. Voters 
are United S,^ citizens who have resided one year in the State and six 
months in the Legislative District. 

O(ycernor . — Albert C. Ritchie, 1931-35 (4,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — David 0. Winebrenner, 3rd. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City. The State 
Capital is Annapolis. Maryland sends to Congress two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles are land and 2,386 are water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
occupying 1,203 square miles. Census population on April 1, 1980, 1,631,526, 
an increase of 181,865 or 12*5 per cent, since 1920, 

Population according to four Federal censuses (with distribution by sex 
in 1930) w'as : — 


Years 

White 

i i 

Negro 

Mexican j 

Indian 

Asiatic 

ToUl 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1 

1870 j 

606, 4 97 ! 

175,891 


4 

2 j 

780, S9f 

78-6 

1910 j 

1,062,627*; 

282,260 

i 12* 

55 

402 

1,295,346 , 

130 3 

1920 

1 1,204,690* 1 

244,479 

1 47 • 

32 

413 

1,449,661' 

14 5 -8 

1930 

1,354,170 

276,379 i 

i 56 

50 

871* 

1,631,526 1 

164 1 

Mala . 

679,693 

674,477 

1 140,506 

98 

34 

788 

821,009 

j _ 

Female 

i 185,878 

j 18 

16 

133 

810,617 \ 

1 


included with white (if any). 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons wlio would liave been 
classined as Mexican in 1980. ^ 

■ Estimated. * Includes 5 Hawalians. 

Of the total population 95,093 (or 5*8 per cent.) were foreif^n honi 
whites, of whom 18,925 wore from Germany (19*9 per cent.), 10,87*2 (11*4 
per cent.) from Italy, 4,845 from Ireland, 18,782 (19 '8 per cenU) from 
Russia, 12,027 from Poland, and 6,067 from England. Of the total piopiila- 
tion in 1930, 69*8 per cent, were urban, 16 '9 per cent. Negro, and 41 '2 per 
cent. (516,187 males and 167,692 females) were gaiufully employed^ In 
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1930 4,869 men and 5,863 women were reported divorced ; the number of 
private families was 385,179 (of 4T1 persons). 

The largest cit]’’ in the State (containing 49 per cent, of the population 
of the State in 1930) and also the chief manufacturing and commercial centre 
is Baltimore ; census population in 1930, 804,874. Other cities, with popu« 
lation in 1930, are Cumberland, 37,747 ; Hagerstown, 30,861 ; Frederick, 
14,434 ; Salisbury, 10,997 ; Annapolis (Capital), 12,631. 

The Roman Catliolic Church, 233,969 adherents in 1926, is the leading 
denomination ; next comes the Methodist, wdth 118,426. Jewish Con- 
gregations are third, with 69,974. Total membership of the 2,959 churches 
of all denominations, 758,366. 

The State’s penal and reformatory system had in 1982, 2,499 men and 
87 women. 

Education is compulsory for children 7 to 14 years of age, and from 
14 to 16 unless legally employed. In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or 
older numbered 49,910 (3 ‘8 per cent, of that age group), of whom 13,202 
were native whites, 11,539 foreign-born -whites and 25,073 Negroes ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 322,141 (65-7 j)er cent.) w'ere attending 
school. 

In 1931-32 the State had 1,658 elementary and junior high schools (1,121 
white, 587 negro), with 244,690 pupils (195,008 white and ^9,682 negro) 
and 6,956 teachers (5,595 white and 1,361 negro). The 179 pul c senior high 
schools (1.52 white and 27 negro) had 42,803 pupils (38,722 white and 4,081 
negro), wi th 1,710 teachers (1,663 white and 147 negro). The State had 4 
State normal schools, and I city normal school, with 98 toacliers, and 1,122 
pupils (8912 white and 230 negro). The total expenditure on education in 
1931-32 was- 27,592,906 dollars. 

The most important institution for higher education is Johns Hopkins 
University, or.-ganiscd in 1876, It is non-sectarian, and in 1931-32 had 681 
faculty members and 6,214 students. Goucher College, founded in 1888, 
had 103 instmctors and 809 students- Other institutions are the Peabotiy 
Institute for the Education of Music, the Maryland Institute School of Art 
and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, and University of Maryland, with (1931- 
82) 600 professors and 5,185 students. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending September 30, 1933, 
the total ref jeipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash, balance, Oct. 1, 1932 9,693,512 

Rectjipta, 1932-33 42,135,875 

Total 51,829,887 

Die^’ bursements, 1932-33 45,122,619 

Caj^sh balance, Oct. 1, 1933 6,706,868 

On S eptember 30, 1933, the net funded debt of the State amounted to 
38,800,0/00 dollars. In 1933 the assessed valuation of real and personal 
property amounted to 2,329,009,567 dollars, and that of taxable secuiities 
to 352,14:02,305 dollars. 

The/ National Guard on June 30, 1033, consisted of 269 officers, 4 w^arrant 
officers/ and 3,151 enlisted men. 

Pr/odnction and Industry. — Agriculture is an important industry in 
the Sjcate ; about 71 per cent, of the farms are worked by their owners. In 
1980 J there were 43,203 farms with an area of 4,374,898 acres, of which 
9. 264 acres were crop land ; total value of land and buildings, 361,170,168 
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dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 20,000,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 29,600,000 dollars. Truck crops are the most important. Other 
crops in 1933 were: wheat (6,320,000 bushels), maize (14,000,000 bushels), 
hay and potatoes (2,700,000 bushels). In 1933, the yield of tobacco was 

17.710.000 pounds. The farm animals in the State on January 1, 1933, were : 
homes, 89,000 ; mules, 28,000 ; milch cows, 214,000 ; other cattle, 282,000 ; 
sheep, 108,000; swine, 176,000. 

Of mining industries the most important is coal-mining, with in 1932 
an output of 1,370,000 short tons. Value of clay products in 1930, 3,513,008 
dollars. Total mineral output (1930), 14,989,695 dollars. 

In the census of 1931, Maryland had 2,851 manufactories, with 107,951 
wage-earners ; wages, 107,985,211 dollars ; cost of materials, containers, fuel 
ana power, 365,086,557 dollars; value of products 669,275,151 dollars. 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products, and copper smelting and refining are 
the most important industries. Pig iron output, 1932, 738,739 tons. 

The State maintains a network of roads 3,412 miles in extent, all sur- 
faced ; steam railways had (1932) 1,432 miles of line and 731 miles of electric 
railway ; 51 steamship lines u.se the port of Baltimore, which is the ocean 
port nearest to the steel centres of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Gary 
and Chicago, and liaiulles a large part of grain and otlier exports. 

On Juno 30, 1933, Maryland liad 45 licensed National banks with 
deposits of 159,574,000 dollars and loans and investments of 174,151,000 
dollars and 90 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

307.024.000 dollars and loans and investments of 315,609,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitutions of Maryland, 1776, 1851, 1SG4 and 1867. Published by the State.— Mary- 
land Manual. A Coiuiiendium, legal, historical, and statistical. By the Secretary of 
State. Baltimore, annually. 

Report of the Rure.au of Statistics and Information of Maryland : Annual. 

Aiulnws (M. P.), History of Maryland Province and State. New York, 1929.— The 
Founding of Maryland. London, 1931 

Bond (B. W.), State Government in Maryland, 1777-81. Baltimore, 1905. 

Browne (W. IL), Maryland. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston, Mass. 

Edgar (Lady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland : Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 
1753-1778, London, 1912. 

WiUiame (T. J. C.), The State of Maryland, compiled for the Board of Public Works. 
Baltimore, 1900. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution and Government. — In 1616 the Plymouth Company 
undertook exploring expeditions to New England, and in 1620 obtained a 
Royal Charter granting sovereign powers over the region lying to the north of 
Virginia. The first permanent settlement within the borders of the present 
state was made at Plymouth in December, 1620, by the Pilgrims from 
Holland, who were separatists from the English Church. This was the 
nucleus of the Plymouth Colouy. In 1628 another company of Puritans 
settled at Salem, and from that beginning the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was formed. In 1630 Boston was settled. In 1629 the whole region called 
New England was formed into a province. By a special Charter the Govern- 
ment was divided between the colony of Plymouth and that of Massachusetts 
Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, and thenceforward acted together both 
in peace and war. In the struggle which ended in the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country, Massachusetts took the foremost 
part, and became one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The legislative body, consisting of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
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tives, is styled the General Court of Massachusetts. The Senate consists of 40 
members elected biennially by popular vote. The House of Representatives 
consists of 240 members, elected in 159 districts, each of which returns one, 
two, or three representatives according to the number of legal voters. There 
is an annual session of the Legislature. 

All citizens of the United States, 21 years of age and over, who can read 
and write the English language may vote in all State, city or town -elections, 
provided they are not paupers or under guardianship, and provided they 
have lived one year in the State and six months in the city or town. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 15 Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Gwemor . — Joseph B. Ely, 1933-34 (salary, 10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frederic W. Cook. 

There are 14 counties in the State, 39 cities and 316 towns. The State 
Capital is Boston. 

Area and Population.— Area, 8,266 square miles {227 square miles 
being water). The census population, April 1, 1980, was 4,249,614, an 
increase of 397,258 or 10 3 per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of four recent censuses (with distribution by 
sex in 1930) was as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

1,443,156 
8,824,897 * 

13,947 

_i 

151 

97 

1,457,351 

181 ’3 

1910 

38,055 

29 » 

C88 

2,747 

3,366,416 

41S'8 

1920 

8, 803,' 4 67* 
4,192,926 

45,466 

57 » 

555 

2,811 

3,852,356 

479-2 

1980 

62,865 

m 

874 

8,883 

4,249.614 ’ 

528-6 

Male . 

2,042,218 

28,097 

43 

468 

2,861 

2,071,672 


Female 

2,150,718 

28,268 

28 

416 

522 

2,177,942 



' Included in wliite, if any. 

• Adjusted bv deducting the estimated number of persons Avho would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. * Estlxuated. 


Of the total population in 1930, 1,064,636 (24*8 per cent.) were foreign- 
bom whites, of whom 172,810 (16'4 per cent,) were Canadian (English) and 
116,241 (10'9 per cent. ) were French Canadians; 168,744 (15*0 per cent.) 
were from Ireland; 126,103 (12*0 per cent.) from Italy; 78,418 (7‘4 per 
cent.) from England ; 71,442 (6’8 per cent.) from Poland ; 67,684 (6*4 per 
cent.) from Russia; 36,810 (3*5 per cent.) from Sweden; 32,724 (3*1 per 
cent.) from Scotland; 24,840 (2*4 per cent.) from Portugal and 20,538 (1*9 
per cent.) from Germany. Of the total population in 1930, 90*2 per cent, 
were urban, 1*2 per cent. Negro, and 42*7 per cent. (1,285,316 males and 
628,999 females) were gainfully employed. In 1030 10,610 men and 15,020 
women were reported divorced ; the number of private families was 1,021,160 
(of 4*03 persons). 

In 1930, the population of the principal cities of the State was as 

follows 


OiUea 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Boston (capital) . 
Worcester . 
^lingfleld . 

»ll River . 
Cambridge . . | 

New Bedford . i 

781,188 

195,811 

149,900 

116,274 

113,643 

112,597 

Somervlile . 

Lynn . 

Lowell 

Lawrence . 
Quincy 

Newton 

108,908 

102,820 

100,284 

85,068 

71,988 

65,276 

Brockton . 
Medford 

Malden 

Holyoke 

Pittsfield . 
Haverhill . 

68,797 

69,714 

68,080 

66,587 

49,677 

48,710 
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Other cities (with population of 35,000 and over in 1930) are Everett, 
48,424; Chelsea, 46,816; Chicopee, 43,930; Fitchburg, 40,692; Salem, 
43,353 ; Waltham, 39,247 ; Taunton, 37,355 ; Revere, 35,680. 

The principal religious bodies are the Roman Catholics with 1,029,424 
members in 1920, Jewish Congregations with 213,085 members, and Con- 
gregation alists with 169,262. Total membership, all denominations, was 
2,500,204. 

Educa.tiOIl, — in 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
124,168 (3 ‘5 per cent, of that age group), of whom 111,568 were foreign- 
born whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 910,482 (75 '0 percent.) 
were attending school. School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 14 years of age (or to 16 for children who have not completed the 6th 
grade). For the school year ending June 30, 1932, the total expenditure 
was 72,191,014 dollars, plus 1,259,182 dollais for teachers’ colleges. The 
number of teachers required for all schools was 26,683, the total number 
of pupils enrolled was 767,583. The 250 public high schools had 6,161 
principals and teachers and 146,601 pupils. There are 10 State teachers’ 
colleges with a total enrolment for the school year, 1931-32, of 3,033 pupils 
and 207 teachers ; also the Boiiton Teachers’ College with 44 teachers and 
668 students. In 1916, the Legislature passed an Act establishing a De- 
partment of University Extension, and to provide for educational extension 
courses under the direction of the Board of Education. Student enrolment 
between January 1, 1916, and December 1, 1932: in classes, 403,270 ; in 
correspondence courses, 68,109 ; total, 471,379. 

Within the State there are 31 colleges and universities, with 6,193 pro- 
fessors and instructors, and a total enrolment of 60,793 students. The Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst and the Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell (with 47 instructors and 973 students), are the only two publicly 
controlled ; all the others are privately controlled. Some of the leading 
institutions (1933) are ; — 


Year 

opened 

Location, and Name of Universities 
and Colleges 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

182] 

Amherst . Amherst College l , . . . 

74 

711 

1807 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 2 

105 

1,816 

1869 

Boston. . Boston University 2 , . , , 

600 

11,640 

1919 

Emmanuel College 8 , 

Northeastern University 1 , , 

40 

828 

1898 

156 

8,679 

1902 

Bimnions College 3 . . . 

107 

1,620 

1686 

Cambridge . Harvard University ' . . . 

1,770 

8,228 

1861 

Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy 2 

620 

2,900 

1879 

Radcliffe College 3 .... 

800 ‘ 

1,066 

1852 

Medford » Tufts College 2 

500 

1,986 

1866 

Newton , Boston College i . 

162 

8,256 

1871 

Northampton Smith College 8 

210 

1,978 

1834 

Norton. , Wheaton College 8 .... 

69 

467 

1887 

South Hadley Mount Holyoke College 8 , 

121 

1,006 

1876 

Wellesley . Wellesley College 8 , . . 

178 

1,630 

1793 

Wllliamstown Williams College i . . . . 

86 

762 

1880 

Worcester , Clark University 2 .... 

40 

887 

1843 

Holy Cross ..... 

SO 

1,087 


1 For men only. • Co-educatlonal. • For women only. 

^ Radollffe Oollege Is affllisted with, but is not legally a part of, Harvard University, 
certain profeseori in the University ofitexing instruction to students in Radcliffe Oollege. 
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Charity and Correction. — On June l, 1983, there were in the State 
16 public institutions strictly, or in part, for the insane, 3 for the feeble- 
minded, and 1 for epileptics as well as 20 private hospitals. The number 
under care in institutions for the mentally ill and in family care in the State 
on that date was 23,064 (11,650 males and 11,414 females), of which number 
21,421 were under public care. 

On June 1, 1933, there were 5 institutions under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Welfare, consisting of the State infirmary with 2,923 
inmates, three industrial schools with 1,083 inmates, and a hospital school 
for crippled children with 336 inmates. As State minor wards, under the 
custodial care of the Board, there were 5,556 children boarded in families 
and 1,166 children in families without board, also 3,287 children in care of 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Training Schools, placed in families and 
supervised by the Department of Public Welfare. The number of persons 
in infirmaries during the fiiscal year ending March 31, 1932, was 5,858. 

The penal institutions in the State consist of 6 strictly State institutions 
and 17 county jails or houses of correction. On June 1, 1933, the number 
of prisoners in these institutions was 6,348 males and 634 females. 

Finance and Defence. — For the fiscal year ending November 30, 1933, 
the net revenue and expenditures of the State were as follows 

Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1932 . . . . 13,040,840 

Net receipts, year ending November 30, 1933 . . 143,908,003 

Total 156,948,843 

Total net expenditure, year ending Nov. 80, 1933 . 143,656,903 

Cash in Treasury, November 30, 1933 . . . 13,391,940 

The total direct and contingent debt of the State on November 30, 1933, 
amounted to 65,201,569 dollars. 

In 1933 the assessed value of real property was 6,038,606,306 dollars, 
and of personal property, 940,521,841 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 684 officers, 10 warrant 
officers and 8,792 men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce-— in 1930, the number of farms 
in Massachusetts was 25,598, with an area of 2,006,461 acres, of which 

564.000 acres were crop land. The value of all farm land and buildings in 
1930 was 261,222,390 dollars. Of the 26,598 farms in the State, 23,198 were 
operated in 1930 by the owners, 958 by managers, and 1,442 by tenants. 
Gross income, 1932, from crops, 19,934,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 

31.129.000 dollars. Massachusetts leads in production of cranberries 
(470,000 barrels in 1933). Other crops in 1933 were : Hay, 438,000 tons ; 
potatoes, 2,325,000 bushels ; corn, 1,520,000 bushels ; tobacco, 6,051,000 
pounds; apples, 3,486,000 barrels ; onions, 1,147,000 bushels. On January 
1, 1933, there were on farms in the State 22,000 horses, 182,000 milch cows, 

186.000 all other cattle, 11,000 sheep, and 84,000 pigs. 

The Federal census of manufactures in 1931 showed 9,305 establishments, 
employing 434,441 wage-earners, who earned 474,189,202 dollars, using 
materials, containers, fuel and power, valued at 1,016,093,739 dollars, and 
turning out products worth 2,167,460,449 dollars. Chief industries in 1931 

S reduced goods valued as follows ; cotton, excluding small wares, 114,707,446 
ollars ; boots and shoes, 160,666,398 dollsrs, woollen and worsted goods, 
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147,701,378 dollars. On July 31, 1933, 4,204,042 active cotton spindles 
consumed 420,383 bales of cotton. 

There is practically no mining within the State. The principal minerals 
are from the stone quarries and the clay pits. 

A largo foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
District {i.e.y Boston and eight minor ports). Exports in calendar year, 
1932, were 16,936,000 dollars; imports, 72,561,000 dollars. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 2,007 miles of main and branch steam 
railroads in the State and 1,441 miles of electric railways. The State 
maintains 1,809 miles of drained and graded roads, all surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 27 licensed National banks, with deposits of 
962,326,000 dollars and loans and investments of 998,165,000 dollars ; 270 
licensed savings banks, co-operative banks and trust companies had deposits 
of 2,404,787,000 dollars and loans and investments of 2,497,270,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference, 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State, 

Manual for the General Court. Bj' Clerk of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Biennial, Boston, Mass. 

.4daws (Charles F., Jr.), Three Episodes of Massachusetts History (2 Vols.), Boston, 1892. 

Barry (John S.), History of Ma83achn.seti.s. (3 vols.) Boston, 1867. 

Bradford (A.), iii.story of Massachusetts, 1764-1820. (3 vols.) Boston, 1829. 

Clapp (E. J.), The Port of Boston. New Haven and London, 1916. 

Frothingham {L, A.). A Brief History of the Constitution and Government of Massa- 
chusetts. Cambridge, 1916. 

Qardiner (J. 11,), Harvard. Oxford, 1915. 

GrtfjRs (William K.), Massachusetts, A Typiral American Commonwealth, 1893. 

HaU (E.), The Story of Massachusetts, Boston, 1891. 

Hart (A. B.), Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. 5 vols. New York, 1928. 

Oliver (Peter), The Puritan Commonwealth: An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts. Boston, 1850. 

Palfrey (J, G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1858-90. 

Shurtkff (Nathaniel B.), Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. Boston, 
1871. 

Sly (J. F.), Town Ooverninent in Massachmsetts (1620-1930). Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 

IFinaor (Justin), Memorial History of Boston. 1630-1880. (4 vols.) Boston, 1881. 


MICHIGAN. 

Government.— Michigan, first settled in 1650, became the territory of 
Michigan in 1805 with its boundaries greatly enlarged in 1818 and 1834 ; it 
was admitted into the Union with its present boundaries on January 26, 
1837. The Senate consists of 32 members and the House of Representatives 
of 100 members. Electors are all citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next preceding the election. The State is represented 
in Congress by 2 Senators and 17 Representatives. 

Governor . — William A. Comstock, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank D. Fitzgerald. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
and villages. There are 83 counties, each of which has a Board of Supervisors 
as its administrative authority. Cities (135 in 1931) must have each a 
population of not less than 3,000, except a few which have been long 
incorporated. The State Capital is Lansing. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 57,980 square miles, of which 
500 sc^uare miles are water. This is exclusive of 16,663 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. Clair and Elrie. The total length 
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of Michigan coastline is 1,620 miles. Population 1980 census, 4,842,825, an 
increase of 1,173,913, or 32 per cent., since 1920. 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic | 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 
1910 1 
1920 I 
1980 I 

1.167.282 
2,786,136 • 

8.600.283 • 
4,660,171 

11,849 

17,115 

60,082 

169,453 

112* 
1,344 » 
13,336 

4.926 

7,619 

5,614 

7,080 

2 

292 
1,089 ‘ 
2,285* 

1,184,069 

2,810,173 

8,668,412 

4,842,825 

206 

48*9 

68-8 

84 2 

Male . 

Fenaale 

2,416,089 

2,234,182 

88,086 

80,517 

8,629 

4,807 

8,885 j 
8,245 

i 

1,970 

815 

2,619,809 ! 
2,823,016 i 

— 


* Included in white, if any. 

■ Adjusted by deductinj? the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexicans in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes a small number of Hawniians. 

Of the total population in 1930, 840,268 (or 17*4 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 202,316 (24*1 per cent.) wore from Canada, 81,714 
(97 per cent.) from Germany, 62,721 from England, 84,348 from Russia, 
119,228 (14*2 per cent.) from Poland, 17,528 from Ireland, 23,905 from 
Sweden, 27,022 from Finland, 35,267 from Scotland, 7,201 from Norway, 
43,087 from Italy, 13,299 from Austria, and 32,128 from Holland. Of the 
total in 1930, 68 '2 per cent, were urban, 3*5 per cent. Negro, and 39*8 per 
cent. (1,667,525 men and 369,822 women) were gainfully employed. In 1930 
censu-s, 28,161 men and 26,259 women were reported ai forced ; the number 
of private families was 1,180,554 (of 4 ‘01 persons). The State's penal and 
reformatory system in 1932 held 9,448 men and 284 women. In 1931, the 
area of the Indian reservations was 101 acres, and the population 1,080. 

According to the census of April 1, 1930, the population of the principal 
cities was : — 


Cities 

Pop. j 

Cities 

Pop. 1 

Cities 

Pop, 

Detroit . . . 
Grand Rapids . 
Flint .... 
Saginaw . . . 
Lansing ... 
Pontiac . . . 

1,568,662 j 
168,592 1 
166,492 1 
80,716 
78,897 1 
64,928 1 

Haintramck . . 
Jackson . . . 

Kalamazoo . . 
Highland Park . 
Dearborn. . . 
Bay City ... 

56,268 

55,187 

54,786 

62,959 

60,858 

47,855 

Battle Creek . . 
Muskegon . . 

Port Huron . . 

Wyandotte 

Ann Arbor . . 
Royal Oak . . 

43,573 

41,890 

31,361 

28,868 

26,944 

22,904 


The more important relidous bodies are the Roman Catholic, with 
844,106 members in 1926, Metnodist (166,064), Lutheran (Synod of Missouri, 
90,861), Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. Total membership, all 
denominations, 1,786,881. 

In 1980, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 76,800 (2 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 56,084 were foreign-bom whites ; of 
persons between the ages of 6 and 20, 1,090,764 (75 '8 per cent.) were attend- 
ing school. Education is compulsory for the school term for children from 7 
to 16 years of age. The total net expenditure for^^raded and ungraded public 
schools, for the fiscal year 1931, was 134,131,912 dollars. For the Uni- 
versity. State colleges, and normal schools, it was 15,556,654 dollars. In 
1981 there were 6,779 school districts (elementary and secondary schools) 
with 986,980 pupils and 34,806 teachers. There are 4 training colleges 
with 604 teachers and 6,771 students. The State University of Michigan, 
founded in 1841 at Ann Arbor, had in 1932, 815 professors and teachers ana 
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12,887 students. The Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Sciences had, in 1933, 304 professors and 3,327 students. The Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology at Houghton, had 78 professors and 
instructors and 588 students. 


Finance and Defence. — T^or the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1932 29,594,210 

Receipts, 1932-33 131,670,757 


Total 

Dishuraementfi, 1932-33 


161,264,967 

130,522,666 


Balance, June 30, 1933 


30,742,401 


Total bonded indebtedness of the State was 81,250,000 dollars on 
June 30, 1933 ; total assessed valuation of the State as equalized by 
the State Board of Equalization amounted to 5,829,284,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 343 officers, 5 warrant 
officers and 4,277 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The State is largely agricultural. In 
1930, it contained 169,372 farms with a total area of 17,118,961 acres of 
which 9,094,000 acres were crop land ; value of land and buildings was 
1,160,651,607 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 62,380,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 88,438,000 dollars. Principal crops were (1933) oats, 

23.641.000 bushels; corn, 42,315,000 bushels; wheat, 13,457,000 bushels; 
hay, 3,088,000 tons; potatoes, 20,670,000 bushels; and sugar beets, 

1.236.000 tons. On January 1, 1933, there were in the State 1,240,000 
sheep, 366,000 homes, 867,000 milch cows, 651,000 other cattle, and 

773.000 swine. In 1933, the wool-clip yielded 7,840,000 pounds of wool 
from 980,000 sheep. The area of national forest land (June 30, 1932) 
was 608,000 acres ; State forests totalled 712,250 acres. 

Of the mineral output, coal, in 1932, amounted to 355,000 short 
tons; coke, 2,603,571 short tons; natural gas, 521,323 M. cubic feet; 
cement, 6,132,768 barrels ; iron ore, 2,654,996 long tons in 1932 ; mangani- 
ferous iron ore, 9,682 long tons, in 1932; gypsum, 248,542 tons; copper, 
54,396,108 pounds; pig iron, 280,536 long tons; silver, a by-product of 
copper mining, 71,408 ounces. The State leads in production of salt; out- 
put, 1932, 1,715,304 long tons.. Recently discovered petroleum fields 
yielded 6,729,000 barrels in 1932. Mineral output in 1930 was valued at 
111,406,630 dollars. 

The State maintains 14 fish hatcheries. 

Motor- vehicle manufacturing is by far the leading industry ; the 1931 
census showed that 165 plants employed 153,029 wage-earners, paid 
192,114,810 dollars in wages, and produced vehicles and parts valued at 
1,207,999.445 dollars. The total number of manufacturing establishments 
(1931 census) was 6,793, employing 370,140 wage-earners, who earned 
463,462,869 dollars. The output was valued at 2,665,106,342 dollars, the 
value of the materials, containers, fuel and power used being 1,303,009,936 
dollars. 

On December 31, 1931, there were 8,020 miles of steam railway in 
operation, besides 826 miles of electric railway. The St Mary's Falls Ship 
Canal, located at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, is said to he the largest ship 
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canal in the world. Highway mileage, maintained by the State, is 8,648, 
of which 7,835 is surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 229 licensed State banks, industrial banks 
and trust companies with deposits of 281,516,000 dollars and loans and invest- 
ments of 290,666,000 dollars ; 50 licensed national banks had deposits of 
219,387,000 dollars and loans and investments of 229,057,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference, 

Reports of the various State Officers. 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society : Historical Collections, Vols. 1-39, 1877-1915. 

Campbell (J. V.), Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. 1876. 

C'oote(W.), Michigan; Its History and Government. New York, 1905. 

Cooley (T. M.), Michigan : A History of Governments, 2nded. Boston, 1886. 

Dilla (Henrietta M.), The Polities of Michigan. New York, 1912. 

Fuller (G. N.), Historic Michigan. 1924. 

Wood (L. H.), Physical, Industrial and Sectional Geography of Michigan. 1914. 


MINNESOTA. 

Governmeilt. — Minnesota, first settled in 1805, was made a territory in 
1849 (with parts of North and South Dakota), and was admitted into the 
Union, with its present boundaries, on May 11, 1858. The Legislature 
consists of a Senate of 67 members, elected for four years, and a House of 
Representatives of 131 members, elected for 2 years. 

Governor . — Floyd B. Olson, 1933-35 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Mike Holm. 

There are 87 counties, few of which contain less than 400 square miles 
and 8,000 inhabitants. Townships are 6 miles square, each divided into 36 
sections of one square mile, numbered on a uniform principle. When 
organised they are corporate bodies with a town-meeting, 3 supervisors, 
and other officers elected for one and two years. Cities, of four classes, 
according to population, frame their own charters and are governed by a 
mayor and council or by a commission. The State Capital is St. Paul. The 
State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 9 Representatives. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 84,682 square miles, of which 
3,824 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 2,514 square miles of 
Lake Superior. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,563,953, an increase 
of 176,828, or 7 '4 per cent, over that of 1920, 

The population at the date of recent Federal Censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was as follows : 


Yeais 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

438,257 

759 

1 

690 

_ 

439,706 

5-4 

1910 

2,059,143* 

7,084 

84 » 

9,053 

.344 

2,075,708 

25-7 

1920 

2,368,586* 

8,809 

850 » 

8,761 

619* 

2,387,125 

29-5 

1930 

2,538,978 

I „ , 

9,445 

3,626 

11,077 

832 

2,563,953 

31 ‘7 

Male . 

1 1,303,109 

5,006 

2,069 

.5,691 ‘ 

697 

1,316,571 



Female 

1 1,286,864 

4,440 

1,557 

5,386 

185 

1,247,882 

— 


‘ Included in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1980. 

• Estimated. ‘ Includes 1 Hawaiian. 
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The foreign -born white inhabitants in 1930 numbered 388,294 (15 T per 
cent, of the total) comprising 90,623(23*3 per cent.) Swedes, 71,562 (18*4 
percent.) Norwegians, 59,993 (15*5 per cent.) Germans, 27,102 Canadians, 
24,360 Finns, 15,015 Poles, 13,831 Danes, 11,902 Kussians, 8,446 (2*2 per 
cent.) English, 6,401 Italians, and 6,498 Irish. Of the total population 
in 1930, 49*0 per cent, were urban, 0*4 per cent. Negro, and 38*7 per cent. 
(791,833 males and 200,965 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930, 
8,135 men and 9,283 women were reported divorced ; the number of private 
families was 606,496 (of 4 11 persons). Marriages in 1931 were 19,207 ; 
divorces, 2,807 ; annulments, 23. The Indian Reservations in the State 
have an area (1931) of 868 square miles. The State’s penal and reformatory 
system in 1932 held 2,392 men and 57 women. 

The largest cities are Minneapolis with a population of 464,356 in 1930 ; 
St. Paul (capital), 271,606; Duluth, 101,463; St. Cloud, 21,000; Winona, 
20,850 ; Rochester, 20,621 ; Hibbing, 15,666. 

The chief religious bodies are’: Roman Catholic, with 475,809 members 
in 1926, Norwegian Lutheran (168,622), Lutheran-— Synod of Missouri 
(92,538). Total membership of all denominations, 1,282,188. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 26,302 (1*3 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 16,759 were foreign-born whites ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 589,607 (74*2 per cent.) were attending 
schools. In 1932-33 the 7,743 public elementary school districts of the 
State had 21,563 teachers and 560,186 enrolled pupils ; 562 public high 
schools had 6,486 secondary teachers and 147,439 secondary pupils, of whom 
118,077 are enrolled in grades 9 to 12 ; 7 junior colleges had 92 teachers 
and 2,332 pupils. Six public State teachers’ colleges had 235 teachers and 
6,873 pupils (3, 142 summer sessions). Total expenditure on education for 
public schools, 52,208,998 dollars in 1931-32, of which 45,103,909 dollars 
was for maintenance. The University of Minnesota at Minneapolis (chartered 
in 1851 and opened 1869) had 26,700 students in 1932-33, of which 13,225 
were in the regular full-term schools. Hamline University, at St. Paul, had 
46 instructors and 503 students. St. John’s (Roman Catholic) University, 
at Collegeville, had 55 instructors and 340 students ; Carleton College, at 
NorthfieTd, had 76 instructors and 869 students ; St. Olaf College, at 
Northfield, had 74 instructors and 809 students. 


Finance and Defence. — l-'h® revenue fund and expenditure for the 
year ending July 1, 1933, were ; — 

Dollars 

Balance on July 1, 1932 3,493,692 

Receipts to June 30, 1933 23,323,081 


Total 

Payments to June 30, 1933 . 


26,816,673 

27,497,736 


Balance (overdrawn) July 1, 1933 


681,063 


State-owned trust fuuds on Juno 1, 1933, totalled 81,221,449 dollars, 
of which royalties from State-owned iron mines contributed 31,433,326 dollars, 
special tax on iron ore, 13,362,736 dollars, sales of land, etc., 23,360,923 
dollars, and sales of timber, 15,132,733 dollars. 

The net State debt on June 30, 1933, was 111,335,314 dollars, not 
including counties and toAvuships. The assessed value of taxable property 
was (1932) : 2,083,288,296 dollars. 

The National Guard of the State of Minnesota on June 30, 1933, consisted 
of 355 officers, 6 warrant officers and 4,690 enlisted men. 

T 2 
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Production And Industry. — Minnesota is largely an agricultural 
State. In 1981, it contained 185,255 farms with a total area of 80,913,367 
acres of which 19,490,692 acres were crop land. The total value of all 
unplotted or farm property in 1931 was 2,125, 093,278 dollars. Gross income, 
1982, from crops, 38,300,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 160,900,000 dollars. 
Minnesota raiiKS among the first in the production of barley (28,675,000 
bushels in 1933) ; rye, 3,638,000 bushels ; and flax seed, 4,365,000 bushels. 
Other crops (1933) were spiing wheat, 14,296,000 bushels ; corn, 142,957,000 
bushels ; oats, 96,406,000 bushels. On January 1, 1933, the farm animals in- 
cluded 760,000 horses, 3,343,000 all cattle and calves, 2,060,000 milch cows, 

1.089.000 sheep, and 3,496,000 swine. In 1933, the wool -clip amounted to 

6.660.000 pounds of wool from 865,000 sheep. National forest area, 1933, 
1,966,804 acres. 

The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesabi, Vermilion, 
and CuyuTia ranges, is of great importance. The production in 1932 
amounted to 2,250,000 long tons, of which 636,367 tons came from the 
State-owned mines. Output of manganese ore, 1932, 1,399 long tons. 
Value of mineral products, 1931, was 88,812,923 dollars ; in 1932, 5,860,620 
dollars. 

The census of manufactures of 1931 showed 3,864 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing 80,758 wage -earners, who earned 92,928,821 dollars; 
the cost of materials, fuel and power used was 457,316,913 dollars, and the 
output was valued at 719,064,100 dollars. Meat packing, the chief industry, 
reached in 1931 production valued at 131, 662, 3^ dollars; flour and grain 
milling, 93,692,411 dollars ; butter 77,603,963 dollars. 

In 1932, Minnesota had 9,495 miles of steam railway, besides 643 miles 
of electric railway track, including urban street railways. 

On June 80, 1933, there were 464 licensed State banks, mutual savings 
banks and trust companies with deposits of 183,958,000 dollars and loans and 
investments of 171,324,000 dollars; 204 licensed national banks had deposits 
of 416,648,000 dollars and loans and investments of 412,819,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Legislative Manual of Minnesota, and tlie various Executive Reports. 8t. Paul. 

Minnesota Yearbook, 1982. Minneapolis. 

Andereon (W.), A History of the Constitution of Minnesota. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 1921. 

Folvoell (W. W.), Minnesota, In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, 1907. 
A History of Minnesota, 4 Vols. Historical Society, St. Paul, 1930. 

HarUough (M. L.), The Twin Cities as a MetrojKditan Market : a Regional Study of the 
Economic Development of Minneapolis and St. Paul. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 1926. 

idaeVev (F. L.), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London, 1906. 

JVtfiW(E. D.), History of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1882. 

Bobinion (E. V.), Cost of Government in Minnesota. St. Paul, 1018.— Early Economic 
Conditions and Development of Agriculture in Minnesota. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 1915. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Government. — Mississippi, settled in 1716, was organised as a territory 
in 1798 and admitted into the Union on December 10, 1817. In 1804 and 
in 1812 its boundaries were extended, but in March, 1817, a part was taken 
to form the new territory of Alabama, leaving the boundaries substantially 
as at present. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Kepre- 
sentatives, both elected for 4 years. The Capital is Jackson ; there are 82 
counties. 
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Qualified as electors are all United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and nave been 
registered. The applicant for registration must be able to read the State 
Constitution or show that he understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 7 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor , — Martin S. Connor, 1932-36 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Walker Wood. 


Area, Population, Education. — Area, 46,865 square miles, 603 square 
miles being water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,009,821, an 
increase of 219,203 or 12 ‘2 per cent, over that of 1920. 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

A.sintic 

Total 

Per 8 ( 1 . 
Mile 

1870 

882,896 

444,201 

1 

809 

16 

827,022 

17*9 

1910 

786,022 • 

1,009,487 

89 » 

1,253 

263 

1,797,114 

38-8 

1920 

858,807 * 

936,184 

155* 

1,105 

367 

1,790,618 

38-6 

1030 

996,866 

1,009,718 

1,221 

1,458 

568 

2,009,821 

48-4 

Male . 

504,921 

498,838 

694 

743 

445 

1,005,141 


Female 

491,935 

611,380 

627 

715 

123 

1,004,680 



^ Included iu while, if any, 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican iu 1980. 

• Estimated. 

The foreign-bom inhabitants in 1930 numbered 7,049 (0*4 per cent, of 
the total) of whom 1,613 (22 '9 per cent.) were Italian, 739 German, 470 
English, and 524 Russian. Of the population in 1930, 16*9 per cent, was 
urban, 60'2 per cent. Negro, and 42 per cent. (613,177 males and 231,728 
females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 6,646 men and 11,697 
women were reported divorced ; the number of private families was 471,704 
(of 4 '22 persons). The largest cities (with population in 1930) are Jackson, 
48,282; Meridian, 81,964 ; Vicksburg, 22,943 ; Hattiesburg, 18,601 ; Laurel, 
18,017. The State Penitentiary in 1932 held 2,046 men and 58 women. 

About half the church-going inhabitants of Mississippi are Baptists 
(Negro Baptists with 226,989 members in 1926 and Southern Baptists with 
211,370 members) and one-sixth are Southern Methodists (134,678 members). 
Total membership, all denominations, 800, 509. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 199,761 (13T per 
cent, of that age group), of w'hom 20,070 were native whites and 177,605 
were Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 6 and 20, 611,095 (68'7 per 
cent.) were attending school. There is a law for compulsory attendance at 
school ; white and coloured children are taught in separate schools. In 
1928-29, the elementary and secondary schools had 300,996 white and 
289,582 coloured pupils and 9,888 white and 6,463 coloured teachers. The 
769 white public nigh schools had 2,116 teachers and 43,206 pupils. One 
public normal school had 88 teachers and 1,682 students. For higher 
education Mississippi has 20 universities and colleges. Among them are the 
University of Mississippi, established 1844, which in 1932 had 72 instructors 
and 780 students; Mississip^ College with 26 teachers and 388 students; 
Mississippi State College for Women at Columbus with 84 instructors and 963 
students ; Agricultural and Mechanical College (founded 1880) with 100 
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teachers and 1,260 students. The annual public expenditure on elementary 
and secondary education is about 18,000,000 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The receipts and 
ending September 30, 1933, were as follows : — 

Deficit Oct. 1, 1932 .... 
Receipts to Sept. 30, 1933 


disbursements for the 


Dollars 

. 4,042,835 

. 31,677,473 


year 


Total .... 
Disbursements to Sept. .30, 1933 


. 27,637,638 
. 25,109,764 


Balance in hand September 30, 1933 2,524,874 

On January 1, 1934, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 
42,065,760 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollars, exclusive of 
interest charges. For 1927 the asse.ssed valuation of real, personal and 
public utility property amounted to 724,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on Juno 30, 1933, consisted of 134 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,052 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
State, which has a semi-tropical climate and a rich soil. In 1930 the farms 
numbered 312,663 with an area of 17,332,195 acres, of which 7,455,000 acres 
were crop land ; total value of farm lands and buildings, 568,322,065 
dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 66,800,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 

29.900.000 dollars. The chief product is cotton, which was grown on 

2.964.000 acres, and yielded 1,180,000 bales in 1933. Other crops are pecans, 

4.600.000 lbs. in 1933 ; sweet potatoes, 6,670,000 bushels ; maize, 35,850,000 
bushels ; rice, wheat, and oats. On January 1, 1933, there were in the State 

86.000 horses, 347,000 mules, 602,000 milch cows, 1,062,000 other cattle, 

100.000 sheep, and 1,010,000 swine. 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi such as hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich clay, there is no mining enterprise. 

In 1931, 917 manufacturing establishments employed 28,907 wage- 
earners, earning 18,919,419 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and power 
used cost 67,199,943 dollars, and output was valued at 103,285,689 dollars. 

The State in 1932 had 4,170 miles of steam railway, besides 47 miles 
of electric railway. The state maintains 6,078 miles of highways. 

On June 30, 1933, Mississippi had 23 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 37,643,000 dollars and loans and investments of 37, 558, 000 dollars and 
189 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 65,357,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 62,490,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Mississippi Official and Statistical Registers. 

Encyclopaedia of Mississippi History. 2 Vole. 1540-1907, 1907. 

Mississippi Provincial Archives. Vol. 1. (English Dominion), 1763-06. 

Mississippi Territorial Archives. Vol. 1. 1798-1803. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 19 vols. 


MISSOURI. 

Govomnieilt. — Missouri, first settled in 1764, was made a Territory in 
1812 and admitted to the Union on August 10, 1821. In 1837 its boundaries 
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were extended to their present limits. The General Assembly consists of a 
Senate of 34 members elected for four years (half their number retiring 
every two years), and a House of Representatives of 160 members elected for 
two years. 

The right of suffrage extends (with the usual exceptions) to all 
citizens ana to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared their intention of becoming citizens. The Stat4 
is divided into 114 counties and the City of St. Louis. Jefferson City 
is the State Capital. Missouri is represented in Congress by two Senators 
and 13 Representatives. 

Governor . — Guy B. Park, 1933-37 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Dwight H. Brown. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 69,420 square miles (693 
square miles water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 3,629,367, an 
increase of 225,312 or 6*6 per cent, over that of 1920. 


1 

Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

1 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

1,603,146 

118,071 

1 

75 

3 

], 721, 295 

25 0 

1910 

3,188,570* 

167,4.52 

1,302 » 

313 

638 

8,293,335 

47'9 

1920 

3,221,661 * 

178,241 

3,383* 

171 

599 

.3,401,055 

3,029,367 

49' 5 

1930 

3,398,887 

223,840 

4,989 

578 

1,073* 

52-8 

Male . 

1,706,844 

111,929 

2,834 j 

330 

923 

1,822,866 

— 

Female 

1,092,043 

111,911 

2,1.55 1 

242 

150 

1,806,501 



1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 5 Hawaiians. 

The foreign-born white population in 1930 numbered 149,390 (4'1 per 
cent.), of whom 42,276 (28'3 per cent.) were German, 15,689 Russian, 
16,204 (10 ’2 per cent.), Italian, 9,869 Irish, 8,324 Polish, 7,928 Austrian, 
7,919 English, 5,412 Canadian, and 3,895 Swedish. Of the total population 
in 1930, 61 '2 per cent, were urban, 6'2 per cent. Negro, and 40*2 per cent. 
(1,158,734 males and 299,234 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930, 
18,442 men and 21,162 w^omen were reported divorced; the number of 
private families was 939,476 (of 3’76 persons). The State’s penal and 
reformatory system in 1932 held 4,896 men and 85 women. 

The largest cities in the State, with census population in 1930, are ; — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

1 Pop. 

St. Louis 

821,960 

Joplin . 

33,454 

; Sedalia 

. ’ 20.806 

Kansas City . 

399,746 

University City 

25,809 

Webster Grove 16,487 

St. Joseph 

80,935 

Hannibal 

22,761 

CapeGirardeau’ 16,227 

Springfield 

57,527 

Jefferson(Cap.) 

21,596 

Independence i 15,296 


The strongest religious bodies in the State are Catholic, with 617,466 
members in 1926, Southern Baptist (221,690), and Disciples of Christ 
(144,791). Total membership, all denominations, 1,581,278. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or over numbered 67,905 (2 ’3 per cent, 
of that age group), of whom 39,262 were native whites and 16,632 Negroes ; 
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of persons between the ages of 6 and 20, 730,854 or 69 ’4 per cent, were attending 
school. School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years for the 
full term. In 1931-82, the 9,000 elementary school districts had 18,795 
teachers and 640,714 enrolled pupils ; 978 public high schools had 
146,040 pupils and 6,602 teachers. There were 6 Teachers’ Colleges with 
13,407 students. Total expenditure for public schools (including building 
Ixpenditurea) in 1931-82, 67,289,661 dollars. For superior instruction, 
the more important institutions (1932) are the University of Missouri, at 
Columbia, founded in 1889, with 896 teachers and 6,993 students, Washing- 
ton University (non-sectarian) at St. Louis founded in 1857 (608 teachers 
and 3,413 students) and St. Louis University (Roman Catholic), founded in 
1818, with 600 teachers and 3,901 students. 


Finance and Defence* — if or the year 1930, the revenue and expenditure 
were ; — 


Balance, January 1, 1930 
Receipts, 1930 


Dollars 

12,538,849 

96,346,975 


Total 

Disbursements, 1930 


108,885,324 

96,913,965 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1931 


12,971,869 


On January 1, 1931, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 87,829,000 
dollars (includiug 13,329,000 dollars Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds, and 74,600,000 
dollars State Road Bonds). The assessed value of property (July 1, 1930) was 
4,968,860,691 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 816 officers, 6 warrant 
offiicers and 4,209 men. 

Production and Industry- — Agriculture is one of the chief occupations 
in the State. The 1930 census showed 255,940 farms, with a farm area of 
33,743,019 acres, of which 15,646,272 acres were crop land, 14,296,736 
acres pasture and 1,361,653 acres in other uses. The total value of 
farm lands and buildings in 1930 was 1,796,246,519 dollars, and of 
implements and machinery, 94,521,636 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 41,300,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 140,700,000 dollars. Maize is 
the principal crop, representing nearly 50 per cent, of crop acreage and 
often 40 per cent, of total crop values. Output in 1933, 141,446,000 
bushels; winter wheat, 16,600,000 bushels; oats, 32,634,000 bushels. 
Potatoes in 1933 amounted to 2,808,000 bushels. In the south-east Missouri 
cotton counties the 1933 cotton acreage was 345,000 acres, producing 

245.000 bales of lint cotton. Tobacco in 1933 amounted to 8,325,000 
pounds. There are many orchards, and much small fruit is grown. 
Missouri is a great livestock state, the January 1, 1933, totals being 288,000 
mules, 651,000 horses, 1,195,000 sheep, 4,390,000 hogs, 1,272,000 milk cows 
and 2,664,000 all cattle. The 1933 wool clip was 7,043,000 pounds from 

1.053.000 sheep. 

The productive coal-fields of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles, and employ 6,700 miners. In 1932, 3,796,000 short tons of coal 
were produced. Other important minerals are zinc (986 short tons in 
1932), lead (117,159 short tons), Portland cement (8,030,628 barrels), 
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grindstones, pig-iron, copper, blue and white lead, limestone (174,427 short 
tons) sandstone, and granite. The lead mines yielded in 1932 1,128 ounces 
of silver. Total mineral production, 1930, 69,074,500 dollars. 

Missouri is the largest manufacturing State west of the Mississippi river. 
Its largest industry, judged by value of the product, is meat-packing, with 
output in 1931 valued at 107,347,655 dollars; its most important industry, 
in number of wage-earners employed, is the manufacture of boots and shoes ; 
output in 1931 was valued at 86,296,106 dollars. The 1931 census of 
manufacturers showed 4,824 plauts, employing 155,268 wage-earners, earning 
162,052,398 dollars. Output was valued at 1,117,700,836 dollars, and 
materials, ccntaincis, fuel and power used, 631,166,138 dollars. 

On June 80, 1933, Missouri had 83 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 284,314,000 dollars and loans and investments of 297,781,000 dollars ; 563 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 474,210,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 433,551,000 dollars. 

In the State thei*e were in 1932, 7,970 miles of steam railway, besides 
861 miles of electric railway track. A new system of State highways, 
covering 15,248 miles, is under construction ; present state-maintained 
highway system, 9,167 miles, of which 7,683 miles are surfaced. 


Books of Eeference 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Encyclopedia of the Iliatorv of Missouri. Published by the Southern History 
Company, New Yorh, Louisville, St. Louis. 1901. 

Carr (Lucien), Missouri. In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass., 1894. 
(M. V.), History of Missouri. 1918. 

Houck (Louis), History of Missouri from the earliest explorations to the admission of 
the State into the Union in 1821. Chicago, 1908. 

Meng (W. D.), OflRcial Manual of Mis.soiiri. Jefferson City, 198S. 

Jiader (P. 8.), History of Missouri. Jefferson City, Mo., 1927. 

Sauer (Carl 0.), The Geography of the Ozark Highlands of Missouri. London, 1920. 
Stevens (W. B.), Centennial History of Missouri. 4 vols. New York, 1921. 

Williams (Walter), The State of Missouri. 8t. Louis, 1904, 


MONTANA. 

Government- — Montana, first settled in 1809, was made a Territory (out 
of a portion of Idaho Territory) in 1864 and was admitted into the Union on 
Novembers 1889. The Senate consists of 53 Senators, elected for 4 years, 
one half at each biennial election. The members of the House of Kepre- 
sentatives, 102 in number, are elected for two years. The State is divided 
into 66 counties. The Capital is Helena. The State seuds to Congress 2 
Senators and 2 Representatives. 

Oovemor . — Frank H. Cooney, 1933-35 (7,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Sam W. Mitchell. 

Area, Population, Education- — The state has a total area of 146,997 
square miles, including a water surface of 866 square miles. Public lands, 
unappropriated, on June 30, 1932, totalled 6,238,429 acres. Census popula- 
tion on April 1, 1930, 537,606, a decline of 11,283, or 21 per cent, from that 
of 1920. Montana was the only State to show a decline during the decade. 

The Federal census results (with distribution by sex for 1930) give the 
population as follows : — 
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Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

18,308 

183 

1 

157 

1,949 

20,595 

01 

1910 

360,491* 

1,884 

89* 

10,745 

2,894 

876,053 

2-6 

1920 

533,991 » 

1,658 

269* 

10,956 

2,015 

.348,889 

687,606 

3 8 

1930 

517,327 

1,256 

2,571 

14,798 

1,654* 

37 

Male . 

281,793 

710 

1,766 

7,664 

1,205 

293,228 

_ 

Female 

233,534 

.346 

805 

7,184 

859 

244,878 



^ Included in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated mimber of persons who would liave been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estmiated. ‘ Includes 1 Hawaiian. 


Of the total poxmlation in 1930, 72,961, or 13‘6 per cent., were foreign- 
born whites. Of these, 8,787 (12 per cent.) were Canadian English, 5,045 
Irish, 6,020 English, 6,155 German, 8,991 (12’3 per cent.) Norwegian, 
6,655 Swedish, 4,212 Russian, and 2,840 Italian. Of the total population in 
1930, 33’7 per cent, were urban, 0'2 per cent. Negro, and 40’3 per cent. 
(184,206 males and 32,274 females) gainfully employed. In 1930, 4,338 men 
and 2,659 women were reported divorced ; tlie number of private families 
was 136,210 (of 3*79 persons). There are Indian reservations of 1,183 square 
miles, with a population of 14,238 (1930). The largest cities in the State are 
Butte, with a population of 39,532 in 1930 ; Missoula, 14,057 ; Great Falls, 
28,822; Helena (capital), 11,803 ; Billings, 16,380 ; Anaconda, 12,494. In 
1932 the Montana State prison lield 606 men and 9 women. 

The leading religious bodies are Roman Catholic, with 74,224 members in 
1926, Methodist (14,972), Norwegian Lutheran, with 8,782 members. Total 
membership, all denominations, 152,387. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 7,303 (1*7 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 3,086 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 126,657 (74 ’6 per cent.) were attending school. 
The 2,838 public elementary schools in 1933 had 4,608 teachers and 
86,897 enrolled pupils. The 204 public high schools had 1,275 teachers 
and 31,662 pupils. The two normal schools had 57 teachers and 874 students. 
Total e.xpenditure on public school education in 1932-33, 11,138,400 
dollars. The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Bozeman 
(1982, 910 students and 97 instructors), the School of Mines at Butte 
(167 students and 17 instructors), the Normal School at Dillon, and the 
State University at Missoula, founded in 1895 (109 instructors and 1,685 
students), constitute the University of Montana. 


Finance and Defence- — The total receipts and disbursements for the 


year ending June 30, 1933, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on July 1, 1932 1,922,184 

Receipts, 1932-33 17,l522,885 


Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 . 


18,946,069 

16,423,604 


Balance, July 1, 1933 


2,521,465 


The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1933, was 8,308,167 dollars. 
The assessed valuation of real property was 668,340,002 dollars, and of 
personal property, 210,926,669 dollars. 
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The National Guard, on Juno 30, 1933, consisted of 73 officers, 1 warrant 
officer, and 1,054 enlisted men. 

Prodaction and Industry.— In 1930, there were 47,495 farms with an 
area of 44,659,152 acres, of which 11,399,000 acres were crop land; total 
value of farm land and buildings, 527,610,002 dollars. National forest area 
(1932), 13,439,000 acres. 

The chief crops are winter wheat, amounting in 1933, to 6,166,000 
bushels; spring wheat, 21,028,000 bushels; hay, 2,433,000 tons; corn, 

2.472.000 bushels; oats, 6,511,000 bushels; barley, 2,768,000 bushels; 
sugar beets, 842,000 tons ; flax seed, 162,000 bushels ; potatoes, 1,955,000 
bushels. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 22,700,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 30,500,000 dollars. The raising of sheep, cattle, kc., is a very im- 
portant industry. On January 1, 1933, there were 4,049,000 sheep ; horses, 

380.000 ; milch cows, 240,000; other cattle, 1,378,000; swine, 227,000. 
Value of livestock production, 1932, was 27,330,000 dollars. The wool-clip 
in 1933 was 32,900,000 pounds from 3,500,000 sheep. 

Chief mineral products (1932), were coal, 2,155,000 short tons, copper 
84,847,349 pounds, lead, 2,157,766 pounds, gold 38,405 ounces, valued at 
793,900 dollars, silver 2,336,100 ounces, valued at 658,780 dollars, petroleum 

2.449.000 barrels, zinc, 4,393,034 pounds, phosphate rock, 20,090 long tons, 
manganese ore, 8,190 long tons, tungsten, grindstones, corundum, mineral 
waters and sappliires. Total mineral production in 1930 was valued at 
50,995,123 dollars. 

In 1931, 475 manufacturing establishments had 9,590 wage-earners, 
earning 12,679,910 dollars; cost of materials, containers, fuel and power 
used was 73,775,562 dollars; value of output, 103,730,700 dollars. 

In 1932 there were 5,212 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
109 miles of electric railway. State maintained highway mileage, 8,148 
of which 2,646 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Montana had 46 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 53,081,000 dollars and loans and investments of 46,827,000 dollars, and 
78 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 32,846,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 29,839,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various Executive D^ipartments of the State. 

‘ Montana.’ Issued by Department of Agriculture, Labour and Industry, 


NEBRASKA.. 

The Nebraska region was first reached by white men from Mexico under 
the Spanish general Coronado in 1541. It was ceded by France to Spain in 
1763, retroceded to France in 1801, and sold by Napoleon to the United States 
as part of the Louisiana purchase in 1803. Its first settlement was in 
1847 and on May 30, 1854, it became a territory and on March 1, 1867, a 
State. In 1882 it annexed a small part of Dakota territory, and in 1908 it 
received another small tract from South Dakota. 

GovernmCllt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 members and 
a House of Representatives of 100 members ; both chambers are elected 
for two years. The present constitution was adopted in 1875. Amend- 
ments adopted in 1912 and 1920 provide for legislation through the initiative 
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and referendum, for biennial instead of annual elections, and permit cities of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants to frame their own charters. There are 93 
counties in the State. The Capital is Lincoln. Nebraska is represented in 
Congress by two Senators and five Representatives. 

Owemor. — C. W. Bryan, 1933-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Harry R. Swanson. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 77, 6io square miles, of which 
702 square miles are water. Public lands, unappropriated, on June 30, 
1932, totalled 20,225 acres. Census population, April 1, 1930, 1,377,963, 
an increase of 81,591, or 6*3 per cent from that of 1920. The population in 
decennial census years (with distribution by sex for 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

i 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

PerSq. 

Mile 

1870 

122,117 

789 

1 

87 


122,998 

1-6 

1910 

1,179,994* 

7,689 

299* 

3,502 

780 

1,192,214 

15-5 

1920 

1,276,473* 

13,242 

2,746* 

2,888 

1,023 

1,296,372 

1,377,963 

16-9 

1930 

1,853,702 

13,752 

6,321 

8,256 

982* 

17-9 

Male . 

693,399 

7,063 

8,685 

1,674 

627 

706,348 



Female 

660,308 

6,689 

2,780 

1,682 

805 

071,615 

— 


1 Included in white, if any. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
clafigiaedas Mexican in 1980. 

* Estimated. * Includes 3 Hawaiians. 

The foreign-born white population in 1930 (8*4 per cent, of the whole) 
numbered 115,346, of whom 32,544 (28*2 per cent.) were German, 14,335 
(12'4 per cent.) Swedish, 11,234 (9*7 per cent.) Russian, 10,210 Danish, 
8,642 Italian, 3,303 Irish, 4,213 English, and 4,378 Canadian. Of the total 
population in 1930, 35*3 per cent, were urban, 1*0 per cent. Negro, and 
36 '8 per cent. (417,287 males and 89,721 females) were gainfully employed. 
The 1930 census showed 5,645 men and 6,072 women who had been 
divorced; the number of private families was 342,999 (of 3*94 persons). 
Marriages in 1932, 11,767 ; divorces, 1,454. The largest cities in the 
State are : Omaha with a population of 214,006 in 1980 ; Lincoln (capital), 
75,933 ; Grand Island, 18,041 ; Hastings, 15,490. Indian Reservations in 
1932 covered an area of 11 square miles and had a population of 4,386. The 
State’s penal and reformatory system had, in 1932, 1,164 men and 48 women. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Roman Catholic with 
154,889 members in 1926, Methodist, 92,820 members, Lutheran — Synod of 
Missouri, 53,397 members, as W'ell as Disciples of Chri.st, Presbyterian and 
others. Total, all denominations, 561,553. 

In 1930, illiterates over 10 years of age numbered 12,725 (1*2 per cent, of 
that age group), of whom 6,924 were foreign-born whites; of persons 
between the ages of 6 and 20, 332,945 (76 5 per cent) were attending 
school. School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 16 
years of age for not less than six months each year. The 0,968 
elementary schools in 1931-32, had 14,325 teachers ana 250,986 enrolled 
pupils ; the 501 accredited high schools, 3,489 teachers and 67,774 pupils ; 
the 4 State normal schools, 210 teachers and 6,833 students. Total expendi- 
ture for common schools for year ending June 30, 1932, was 22,611,283 
dollars. Higher instruction is provided in academic institutions, of which 
the more important are (1932-33) : — 
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Opened | 

Institution 

Professors, 

Ac. 

Students 

1871 

1 Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (State) . . ^ 

346 

8,761 

1878 

Creighton Univ., Omaha (R.C.) . 

Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. (M.E.) . 

220 

1,860 

1887 

60 

628 

1882 

Hastings College, Hastings (Presby.) . 

46 

739 


A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lands for permanent endowment of 
her schools was made by the Federal Government. Of this 1,661,405 acres 
are still held by the State; the value, 1932, was 21,598,841 dollars. 
Further sale of this land, with some minor exceptions, is forbidden, Nebraska 
being the only State whiclr has adopted this policy. The permanent school 
endowment is 13,886,214 dollars. The temporary school fund, apportioned 
twice yearly, is derived from rental of school lands, interest on school 
endowment, and from lines and fees. 

Finance and Defence. — For the financial year ending June 30, 1933, 
the receipts and disbursements of the State funds were : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1932 4,258,843 

Receipts, 1932-33 22,046,092 


Total 26,304,935 

Disbursements, 1932-33 22,938,704 


Balance, June 80, 1933 .... 3,366,231 


The State has no debt. In 1933, the assessed valuation of tangible real and 
personal property amounted to 2,073,777,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 119 oflBcers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,622 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States. In 1930, it contained 129,458 farms with a total area 
of 44,708,665 acres, of which 22,343,612 acres were crop land ; total value 
of farm lands and buildings, 2,495,203,071 dollars. The irrigated district 
in Western Nebraska embraces 532,617 acres. The principal crops are cereals, 
sugar beets, hay, potatoes, and apples. In 1933, the yield of maize was 
234,698,000 bushels ; wheat, 29,206,000 bushels ; oats, 23,373,000 bushels; 
sugar-beet^, 1,068,000 tons; alfalfa, 2,169,000 tons ; potatoes, 8,625,000 
basliels. About 2,800 farms grow sugar-beets for 7 factories; Nebraska 
ranks fourth as producer of beet sugar; output, 1933, 128,000 tons. It 
leads in production of wild bay, 1,760,000 tons in 1933. Gross income from 
crops, 1932, was 23,805,987 dollars. The live-stock industry is pursued on 
a large scale ; gross income, 1932, 164,661,991 dollars. On Jan. 1, 1933, the 
State contained 676,000 horses, 88,000 mules, 841,000 milch cows, 3,368,000 
cattle, 1,005,000 sheep and goats, and 4,374,000 swine. The wool clip, 1933, 
was 2,039,000 pounds from 273,000 sheep. The area of national forest lands 
is 11,000 acres. 

In 1931, there were 1,278 manufacturing establishments in the State 
with 28,522 wage-earners, earning 28,360,628 dollars ; the materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power used cost 214,938,666 dollars, and the output was 
valued at 294,095,463 dollars. The chief of these industries is meat-packing, 
which has its centre at South Omaha ; total product in 1931 was valued at 
139,638,830 dollars. v 
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In 1932, there were 6,234 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
1 47 miles of electric railway track. The state-maintained highway system 
embraces 8,024 miles, of which 7,001 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Nebraska had 129 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 124,306,000 dollars and loans and investments of 131,658,000 
dollars, and 265 licensed State banks and trust companies (of which 3 were 
in the Federal Keserve system) with deposits of 40,215,000 dollars and loans 
and investments of 34,816,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Nebraska Blue Book. Ijincoln. Biennial. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Barbour (E. H.), Geological Survey of Nebra.ska, Lincoln. 

Condra (G. E.), Geography of Nebraska. Lincoln, 1911. 

Morton’s History of Nebraska. 8 vols. Lincoln, 1918. 


NEVADA. 

Government. — Nevada, first settled in 1850, was made a Territory in 
1861 and was admitted into the Union on October 31, 1864. The Legis- 
lature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for four years, about 
half their number retiring every two years, and a House of Representatives 
of 37 members elected for two years. Qualified electors and eligible to 
either House, are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 
in the State six months and in the county or district 30 days next before 
the election. The State Emblem is the sage-brush. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

GoverTior. — Fred. B. Balzar, 1931-35 (7,000 dollars), 

Secretary of State. — W. G. Greathouse. 

The State capital is Carson City (population in 1930, 1,696). There are 
17 counties. 

Area, Population, Education, Charity.— Area, no, 690 square 
miles, 869 square miles being water. Area in 1931 of Indian reservations, 
1,300 square miles, with 4,975 Indians. Census population on April 1, 
1930, 91,058, an increase of 13,651, or 17 ’6 per cent, from that of 1920. 

The population in decennial census years (with distribution by sex for 
1930) was ;~ 


Years , 

White 

[ 

Negro ' 

Mexican 

Indian 

1 

Asiatic 

1 

Total 1 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

i 

j 38,959 
73,465* 

857 1 


23 

3,152 

42,491 

0-4 

1910 1 

613 1 

821* 

6,240 

1,846 

81,876 

0-7 

1920 

09,402* 

346 j 

1,297* 

4,907 

1,455 

77,407 

0-7 

1980 

81,425 

516 1 

! 3,090 

4,871 

1,156 • 

91,058 

0-8 

Male . 

47,295 

277 

2,221 

2,456 

912 

53,161 



Female 

34,180 

289 

i 869 

2,415 

244 

37,897 

— 


‘ Included in white, If any. 

• Adjusted bj^ deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classiiied as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 4 Hawaiians. 

In 1980, the foreign-born white population numbered 12,276 (13*6 per 
cent, of the whole), of whom 2,663 (20 9 per cent.) were Italian, 994 (8T 
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per cent.) English, 974 (7*9 per cent.) German, 962 Canadians, 788 (6*4 per 
cent.) French, 618 Irish. Of the total population in 1930, 37*8 per cent, 
were urban, 0*6 per cent. Negro, and 47*1 per cent. (36,982 males and 5,902 
females) were gainfully employed. The largest city in the State is Reno, 
with population in 1930 of 18,529. 

In 1930 census, 1,574 men and 911 women were reported divorced; the 
number of private families was 25,469 (of 3*32 persons). 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic 
with 8,447 members in 1926, the Mormon with 4,899, and the Protestant 
Episcopal with 2,933. Total membership, all denominations, 19,769. The 
State prison in 1932 held 252 men and 3 women. 

Illiterates 10 years of ago or under in 1930 numbered 3,330 (4*4 per cent, 
of the total in that ago group) ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 
17,276 (74*7 per cent.) were attending school. School attendance is 
compulsory for children from 7 to 18 years of age. In 1931, the 286 
elementary public schools had 653 teachers and 14,570 enrolled pupils. 
The 37 public high schools had 247 teachers and 4,543 pupils. The 
total expenditure on elementary and high school education was 2,126,205 
dollars. The University at Reno was founded in 1886 and had 74 professors 
and instructors and 1,052 students in 1931-32. 

Finance. — The receipts and disbursements in the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1933, were as follows 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1932 .... 900,204 

Receipts, 1932-33 ....... 6,969;511 

Total 7,859,715 

Disbursements, 1932-33 6,728,918 

Balance on hand, June 30, 1933 . . . 1,130,797 


The outstanding bonds of the State on July 1, 1933, amounted to 

1.039.000 dollars. The total assessed value of taxable property in 1929 was 
216,937,132 dollars. The National Guard on June 30, 1933, had 8 oflScers 
and 129 men. 

Production and Industry.— In 1930, there were 3,442 farms with a 
farm area of 4,080,906 acres, of which 494,000 acres were crop land ; total 
value, farm lands and buildings, 64,111,000 dollars. Gross income, 1932, 
from crops, 800,000 dollars; from live-stock, 6,100,000 dollars. Principal 
crops in 1933: — Oats, 90,000 bushels; spring wheat, 330,000 bushels; 
barley, 150,000 bushels ; potatoes, 250,000 bushels. On January 1, 1933, 
there were in the State 36,000 horses, 27,000 milch cows, 295,000 all cattle, 

890.000 sheep, and 20,000 swine. In 1933 the wool-clip yielded 5,967,000 

E ounds of wool from 765,000 sheep. The area of national forests in the 
tate is 2,434,400 acres; of public land unappropriated (1932), 61,221,984 
acres. 

The mineral resources of the State are chiefly gold and silver, but copper 
(16,308 short tons in 1932), lead (630 tons), zinc (540 short tons), quicksilver 
(474 flasks), tungsten, sulphur graphite, borax, gypsum (80,938 tons), and 
building stone are also worked- In 1932, the output of gold was 127,530 
OZ8., valued at 2,636,300 dollars, and of silver, 1,305,062 ozs. Value of 
total mineral output for 1930, 24,075,375 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are not of great importance. 
In 1931 there were 108 manufacturing establishments employing 1,562 
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wage-earners, earning 2,616,846 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and 
power used amounted to 7,056,696 dollars, and their output to 10;891,278 
dollara. 

In 1932, the length of steam railway in the State was 2,131 miles. The 
State maintains 3,797 miles of highway, of which 1,838 miles are surfaced. 

Nevada, on June 30, 1933, had 6 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 9,633,000 dollars and loans and investments of 7,982,000 dollars, and 
6 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 2,664,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 1,909,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference, 

Reports of the State Controller, State Treasurer, and other Executive Officers. 

Nevada Historical Society Papers. Published by the State. 

DaH$ (S.), History of Nevada. 2 vols. Los Angeles, 1912. 

Thompson (West), History of Nevada. Oakland, 1881. 

IFr<n(T.), History of Nevada. 1900. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Government. — New Hampshire, first settled in 1623, was one of the 
thirteen original States of the Union. The sense of the people as to the 
calling of a convention for the revision of the Constitution must be taken 
every seven years. If a convention is held, the amendments to the Con- 
stitution which it proposes must be laid before the people, and approved by 
two-thirds of the qualified voters present and voting on the subject. The 
Legislature consists of a Senate of 24 members, elected for two years, and 
a House of Representatives, of from 418 to 427 members, the number 
depending on the population. Electors are all citizens 21 years of age, 
resident six months in the place to be represented, able to read and write, 
duly registered and not paupers or under sentence for crime. 

Governor , — John G. Winant, 1933-35 (6,000 dollara). 

Secretary of State . — Enoch D. Fuller. 

New Hampshire is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives. The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. 

Aroa, Population, Education. — Area, 9,041 square miles, of which 
10 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 466,293, an 
increase of 22,210 or 6 per cent, over that of 1920. 

The population at the date of the Federal censuses (with distribution by 
sex for 1980) was as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

317,697 

580 

X * 

23 


318,800 

.35*2 

1910 

429,906 « 

664 

— 

84 

68 

430,672 

47*7 

1020 

442,880* 

621 

1» 

28 

103 

443,088 

49*1 

1980 

464,850 

790 

1 

64 

88 

466,293 

51 *5 

Male . 

281,127 

624 



83 

75 

231,759 



Female 

233,223 

266 

3 

1 

81 

1 18 

1 

233,634 



1 Included In white, if any. 

• AdJuBted by deducting" the estimated number of persons who would have been 
olasslfi^ as Mexican in 1980. 

• Bstlmated. 
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Of the total population in 1930, 82,660 (representing 17*8 per cent, of 
the total population) were foreign-born white, of whom 50,959 (61*7 per 
cent.) were Canadian, 1,608 Swedes, 1,427 Russians, 1,517 Germans, 3.922 
English, 6,817 Irish, 4,101 Polish, 3,233 Greeks, and 1,938 Italians. Of the 
population in 1930, 687 per cent, w^ere urban, 0*2 per cent. Negro, and 41*4 
per cent. (142,710 males and 49,956 females) were gainfully employed. In 
1980 census, 2,645 men and 2,534 women were reported divorced; the 
number of private families was 119,337 (of 379 persons). The State prison 
in 1932 held 176 men and 4 women. 

The largest city of the State is Manchester, with a population of 
76,884 in 1930. Other cities are Nashua, 31,463; Concord (capital), 
25,228; Berlin, 20,018 ; Portsmouth, 14,405; Keene, 13,794; Dover, 13,578; 
Laconia, 12,471; Rochester, 10,209 ; Franklin, 6,576 ; Somersworth, 5,680. 

The leading church is the Roman Catholic, which, with 146,646 
adherents in 1926, had 65 per cent, of the Church membership; other 
bodies are Congregational with 20,346 members, Methodist (14,018), and 
Protestant Episcopal. The Roman Catholics maintain parochial schools in 
all the cities and some of the large towns. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 10,231 (2*7 per cent, 
of that age group) of whom 7,820 were foreign -born whites ; of persona 
between the age of 5 and 20, 95,254 (72 2 per cent.) were attending school. 
School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 14 years of 
age during the whole school term ; or to 16 if they have not completed 
the elementary grades. In 1933, the 1,892 public elementary schools of the 
State had 2,171 teachers and 58,884 enrolled pupils ; 90 public high schools 
had 763 teachers and 18,571 pupils. The 2 normal schools had 58 teachers 
and 727 students. For higher education there are Dartmouth College, at 
Hanover, founded in 1769, and the University of New Hampshire, at 
Durham, founded in 1866, Dartmouth had (1932) 264 instmctors and 
2,374 students; the State University, 144 instructors and 1,740 students. 
Expenditure on education (1932-33), 6,864,955 dollars. 


Finance and Defence.— The 

year ending June 30, 1933, w'ere : — 

Cash balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 . 

Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 . 


revenue and expenditure for the fiscal 

Dollars 
1,208,248 
. 18,379,725 

19,687,973 
. 18,239,069 


Balance, July 1, 1933 


1,348,904 


The funded indebtedness on July 1, 1933, amounted to 8,236,000 dollars. 
The assessed value in 1932 of taxable property was 872,245,470 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1933, consisted of 76 officers, 2 war- 
rant officers and 977 men. 


Production and Industry.— The majority of the population is em* 
ployed in agriculture, but manufacturing interests are not far behind. The 
total land area of the State is 6,779,840 acres ; in 1930, there were 14,906 
farms with a total acreage of 1,960,061 acres, of which 422,000 acres were 
crop land; total value of farm lands and buildings, 77,855,327 dollars. 
Gross income, 1932, from crops, 4,300,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 13,000,000 
dollars. The chief crops are (1983), hay (325,000 tons), cohi (600,000 bushels), 
potatoes (1,440,000 bushels), oats (228,000 bushels) ; the chief fruit crop is 
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apples. On January 1, 1983, the farm animals in the State were 17,000 horses, 

98.000 milch cows, 129,000 all cattle, 17,000 sheep, and 16,000 swine. 
The area of national forest lands on January 1, 1930, was 460,763 acres. 

Minerals are little worked, but the State ranks next to North Carolina in 
output of mica (417 short tons in 1932) ; granite and feldspar are quarried, 
and mineral waters and scythe stones are also produced. 

In 1931, the number of manufacturing establishments was 851 ; 
the wage-earners numbered 53,048; the wages paid amounted to 51,810,418 
dollars ; materials, containers, fuel and power used were valued at 112, 660,357 
dollars, and the output at 210,152,170 dollars. Leading industries are 
boot and shoe manufacturing, with output in 1931 valued at 49,946,264 
dollars, and cotton goods, valued at 28,687,159 dollars. On Jiily 31,1933, 
there were 885,040 active spindles consuming 158,071 bales of cotton. 
An important occupation in the State is the summer entertainment of 
guests in the mountain and lake regions. 

In 1932, the length of steam railway in the State was 1,163 miles, and of 
electric railway, 151 miles. The State maintains 3,797 miles of highways, of 
which 1,838 miles are surfaced. 

New Hampshire on June 30, 1933, had 48 licensed national banks 
with deposits of 46,027,000 dollars and loans and investments of 56,630,000 
dollars and 64 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

197.588.000 dollars and loans and investments of 212,692,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

New Hampshire Provincial and State Papers. 34 vols. 

New Hampshire Manual for the General Court. Biennial. 

Crocker (II. F.), New Hampshire Register. Chester, Vt. Annual. 

Haste (Adelaide R.), Index of Economic Material in Docuineuts of the States of the 
United States (N.H, 1789-1904), WashinRton, 1921. 

McClintock(J. N.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.H. 

Metcal/es (H. H.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.H., 1926. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Government. — New Jersey, first settled in 1664, is one of the thirteen 
original States in the Union. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and 
a General Assembly, the members of which are chosen by the people, all 
citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident in the State for 
a year and in the county for 5 months preceding the election, having the 
right of suffrage. The Senate consists of 21 senators, one for each county, 
elected by the voters for 3 years, approximately one-third being elected 
annually. The General Assembly consists of 60 members elected annually. 

Governor. — A. Harry Moore, 1931-34 (20,000 dollars). 

Secretary oj State . — Thomas A. Mathis. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
14 Representatives. For local administration it is divided into 21 counties, 
which are subdivided into cities, towns, boroughs, and townships. The 
Stare Capital is Trenton. 

Area) Population) Education. — Area, 8,224 square miles (710 
square miles water area). Population, according tc Federal Census, April 1, 
1930, 4,041,334, an increase of 885,434, or 281 per cent, over that of 1920. 

The population at the date of four Federal censuses (with distribution by 
sex for 1980) was : — 
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Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

" 1 

ToUl 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 i 

875,405 

80,658 

— 1 

16 

15 

906,096 i 

120*6 

1910 

2,446,820* 

89,760 

74* 

168 ! 

1,345 

2,537,167 

337-7 

1920 

3,086,832* 

117,132 

255* 

100 

1,581 « 
2,680 

3,155,900 

420-0 

1980 

3,829,209 

208,828 

454 

213 ! 

4,041,334 

537*8 

Male . 

1,924,994 

102,929 

295 

123 

2,303 

2,030,644 1 



Female 

1,904.215 

106,899 

159 

90 

827 

2,010,690 

— 


1 Included with white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. * Includes 1 Hawaiian, 

In 1930, the foreign-born whites numbered 844,442 (20*9 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 190,858 (22*6 per cent.) were Italian ; 112,753 (13*4 
per cent.) (lermaii ; 102,573 (12-1 per cent.) Polish; 63,236 (7'5 percent.) 
Irish; 62,152 (7‘4 per cent.) Russian; 51,629 (6'1 per cent.) English; 
32,358 Czechoslovakian ; 32,332 Hungarian ; 13,360 Swedish ; 14,762 Dutch. 
Of the total population in 1930, 82*6 per cent, were urban, 5 '2 per cent. 
Negro, and 42'4 per cent. (1,295,594 males and 416,512 females) were 
gainfully employed. In 1930 7,137 men and 9,678 women were reported 
divorced ; the number of private families was 985,636 (of 4 '02 persons). 
The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 3,116 men and 233 
women. 

Census population of the larger cities was as follows in 1930 : — 


Cities Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Newark . . 

442,337 

Bayonne . . 

88,979 

Irvington . . 

56,733 

Jersey City . 

316,715 

East Orange . 

68,020 

Clifton . . 

46,876 

Paterson . . 

138,513 

Atlantic City 

66,198 

Perth Amboy 

43,516 

Trenton(capital) 

123,356 

Passaic . . 

62,959 

Montclair 

42,017 

Camden . . 

118,700 

Hoboken . . 

59,261 

Kearney . . 

40,716 

Elizabeth . . 

114,589 

Union City . 

68,659 

Bloomfield . 

38,077 


The Roman Catholic Church with 1,055,998 baptized members in 1926 (of 
whom 28*2 per cent, were under 13 years) had 53 '2 per cent, of the church- 
membership population ; other bodies are the Jewish congregations with 
219,455 members (includiug children), Methodist (141,244 of whom 8‘8 per 
cent, were under 13 years), Presbyterian, Baptist, and Protestant Episcopal. 
Total membership, all denominations, 1,983,781. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 128,022 (3'8 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 107,192 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 871,532 (72*7 percent.) were attending school. 
Elementary instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 7 to 
16 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 6 to 20 years of age. On 
June 30, 1928, the 2,300 public schools had 26,414 teachers and 753,753 
enrolled pupils, and 157 public high schools had 3,019 teachers and 100,046 
pupils. The 5 public normal schools have about 4,000 students. There 
are 4 schools for industrial education. The total expenditure on public 
schools (1930-31) was 19,618,578 dollars. 

Higher and non-sectarian instruction is provided at Princeton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1932, had 352 professors and 2,554 students; 
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at Rutgers College (1766) at New Brunswick, with 325 professors and 
instructors and 2,494 students (the State Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station are connected with this institution); and at Stevens Institute of 
Technology (1870) at Hoboken (a school of Mechanical Engineering), with 
57 professors and 452 students. 

Finance and Defence.~The receipts and disbursements of the State 
Fund for the financial year ending June 30, 1933, were as follows : — 


Balance, June 30, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 


Dollars 

18,076,366 

119,313,867 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


137,390,233 

114,552,582 


Balance, June 30, 1933 


22,837,651 


The State debt on June 30, 1933, amounted to 169,116,000 dollars ; the 
assessed valuation of real and personal property (July 1, 1931) to 5,528,511,891 
dollars. 

The National Guard of New Jersey on June 30, 1933, consisted of 856 
ofl&cers, 6 warrant officers and 4,623 men. There is also a brigade of naval 
militia with 56 officers and 576 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1930, 
New Jersey had 25,378 farms witti a total area of 1,758,027 acres, of which 

987.000 acres were crop land ; value of farm lands and bnildings, 289,845,113 
dollars. Gross income, 1932, fiom crops, 29,224,000 dollars ; from live- 
stock, 34,000,000 dollars. In 1938, the chief crops were: peaches, 1,528,000 
bushels ; tomatoes for manufacture, 171,000 short tons ; tomatoes for 
market, 1,857,000 bushels; sweet corn, 1,650,000 bags of 100 ears each; 
potatoes, 5,800,000 bushels ; maize, 6,683,000 bushels ; hay, 329,000 short 
tons. The farm animals on January 1, 1933, comprised 33,000 horses, 

139.000 milch cows, 170,000 all cattle, 7,000 sheep, and 75,000 swine. 

Now Jersey has valuable fisheries, the lakes and streams being stocked 

with trout, perch, black bass, Ac., while there are shad, menhaden, and 
sturgeon fisheries on the Delaware River and Bay and round the coast. 

The chief mineral products are clay products, zinc, cement, sand and 

f ravel, and stone. The chief clay product is sanitary ware, in which New 
ersey is pre-eminent. Zinc (81,460 short tons in 1932) is also important. 
Total value of all mineral products, 1930, was 57,208,357 dollars. 

In 1931, the manufacturing establishments numbered 7,178 and employed 
334,691 wage -earners ; materials, containers, fuel and power used were 
valued at 1,147,303,764 dollars, and the output at 2,307,336,925 dollars; 
402,026,764 dollars were paid in wages. The principal industries, ranked 
by value of products in 1931, were ; petroleum refining, 168,978,603 dollars; 
chemicals, 111,887,171 dollars; electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies, 
108,691,494 dollars; dyeing and finishing textiles, 82,233,896 dollars; 
copper smelting and refining, 82,071,401 dollars. On July 31, 1933, active 
cotton spindles numbered 136,900, consuming 20,020 bales of cotton. 

In 1933, the length of steam railroad within the State was 2,334 miles ; 
electric railway track, 929 miles ; the length of canals was 66 ‘6 miles. The 
Stftte maintains 1,877 miles of highway, of which 1,680 milesare surfaced. 
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New Jersey on June 30, 1933, had 214 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 564,314,000 dollars, and loans and investments of 562,604,000 
dollars ; 184 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
1,052,880,000 dollars and loans and investments of 1,092,209,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference Concerning New Jersey. 

Manual of the Legislature of New Jersey. B> J. A. Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

Annual Reports of : State Treasurer ; Comptroller of the Treasury ; Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance ; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other State Authorities. 

Neu Jersey Archives. 40 vols. Issued by the N. J. Historical Society. 

Fwher, (E. J.), New Jersey as a royal province. New York, 1911. 

Hull. (1. S,), ed. New Jersey, a History. 4 vols. New York, 1030. 

Lee (F. BJ, New Jersey as a Colony and a State. 1902, 

Tanner (E. P.), The province of New Jersey. New York, 1908. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and Government.— New Mexico from the time of its 
discovery by Europeans was politically associated with Mexico. Its first 
settlement dates from 1664. When the war with Mexico was concluded on 
February 2, 1848, New Mexico was recognised as belonging to the United 
States, and on September 9, 1850, it was made a Territory. Part of the 
Territory was assigned to Texas. Later Utah was formed into a separate 
Territory ; in 1861 part of New Mexico was transferred to Colorado, and 
in 1863 Arizona was disjoined, leaving to New Mexico its present area. In 
January, 1912, New Mexico was admitted to Statehood. It sends to the 
National Congress two Senators and one Representative. 

The State legislature consists of 24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Representatives, meeting biennially. 

Governor . — (Died March, 1934.) 

Secretary of State. — Mrs. Marguerite Pendaries Baca. 

For local government the State is divided into 31 counties. The 
State capital is Santa Fe ; population (1930), 11,176. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 122,684 square miles (131 
square miles being water area). Census population on April 1, 1930, 423,317, 
an increase of 62,967, or 17*5 per cent, over that of 1920. 

In four census years the population (with distribution by sex for 1930) 
was ; — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian | 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 1 

90,898 

172 

1 

1,809 ^ 

. 

91,874 

0-7 

1910 

288,574* 

1,628 

21,020* 

1 20,673 

6(6 

827,301 

2-7 

1920 

801,870* i 

6,783 

82,794* 

19,512 

482 

360,360 

2 9 

1980 

831,755 1 

2,850 j 

1 69,840 

28,941 

431 

423,817 

3-5 

Male . 

171,748 

1,681 

80,775 

14,864 

804 

219,222 



Female 

100,007 

1,819 

28,565 

14,077 

127 

204,096 



‘ Included in white. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classilied as Mexican in 1980. 

• Estimated. 

In 1930, 7,797 (1*8 per cent, of population) were foreign-born whites 
(excluding from this category the large Mexican population previously 
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counted as foreign-born white), of whom 1,269 (16 '1 per cent.) were Italians, 
936 Germans, 648 English, and 309 Irish, Of the total population in 1930, 
26*2 per cent, were urban, 0*7 percent. Negro, and 33*7 per cent. (120,606 
males and 22,101 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 1,678 
men and 1,628 women were reported divorced; the number of private 
families was 98,646 (of 4*22 persons). The State penitentiary in 1932 hold 
651 men and 9 women. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with population of 26,570 in 1930; 
Santa F6 with 11,176 ; Roswell, 11,173 ; Las Yegas, 4,719 ; Raton, 6,090. 
Indian reservations, with an area of 5,624 square miles in 1930, have Indian 
population of 28,113, chiefly Navajo, Apache, and Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, with 174,287 mem- 
bers in 1926 ; Southern Baptists had 9,570 members and Southern Methodists, 
8,848. Total, all denominations, 215,563. 

In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 41,845 (13*3 per 
cent, of that ago group), of wliom 18,733 were native whites and 630 were 
foreign-horn whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 102,268 (67 ’1 
per cent.) were attending school. Elementary education is free, and com- 
pulsory between 6 and 16 years of age. There were, June 30, 1933, 1, 105 public 
elementary schools in the State with 94,424 enrolled pupils, and 2,463 
teachers ; and 130 public high schools with 644 teachers and 15,898 pupils. 
Besides, there are 26 Indian schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers 
(maintained by the Federal Government). Three public normal schools have 
about 80 teachers and 800 students. Total expenditure on education (1932-33), 
7,178,800 dollars. For special and higher instruction (1932): College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Las Cruces, with 62 professors and 618 
students, School of Minos, at Socorro, with 11 professors and 129 students, 
and New Mexico Normal University, with 27 professors and 1,247 students. 
The State University at Albuquerque has 75 professors and 1,209 students. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1932 2,973,263 

Receipts for year 1932-33 . ... 12,400,793 

Total 15,374,056 

Disbursements for year 1932-33 . . . . 12,109,454 

Balance, July 1, 1933 . . . 3,264,602 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State on July 1, 1933, was 
10,289,392 dollars. The assessed value of real and personal property in 1 933 
was 315,074,883 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 76 ofiicers, 2 warrant 
ofiicers and 920 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — New Mexico produces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. Dry farming has proved a valuable adjunct. Irrigation, 
which is indispensable over wide tracts of fertile country, has now reached 
627,033 acres and the completion of existing projects will bring the total up 
to 945,000 acres. In 1930, there were 31,404 farms with an area of 
80,822,034 acres, of which 1,799,000 acres were crop land. The value of 
farm lands and buildings in 1930 was 207,869,492 dollars. Gross income, 
1932, from crops, was 7,100,000 dollars; from live-stock, 17,300,000 dollars. 
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The principal crops in 1933 were : maize, 3,332,000 bushels ; wheat, 

1.485.000 bushels; potatoes, 640,000 bushels; grain sorghums, 6,208,000 
bushels ; cotton, 86,000 bales. The farm animals on January 1, 1933, 
comprised 125,000 horses, 21,000 mules, 87,000 milch cows, 1,167,000 all 
cattle, 2,820,000 sheep, and 78,000 swine. In 1933, the wool-clip amounted 
to 16,185,000 pounds of wool. The national forest area (June 30, 1932) 
covered 4,172,000 acres, and there are about 4,000,000 acres of heavily 
forested country in private ownership ; public lands unappropriated amount 
to 13,615,150 acres. 

The State has valuable mineral resources, of which, in 1932, gold (23,208 
ounces), silver (1,142,351 ounces), copper (28,419,000 lbs.), coal (1,220,000 
short tons), lead (10,780 tons), and zinc (25,480 short tons), were the most 
important. Petroleum output, 1932, was 12,511,000 barrels. Natural 
gasoline or petrol, 17,507,000 gallons in 1932 The quarries yield granite, 
sandstone, limestone, and marble. Turquoise is prohtably worked in four 
localities witlim the State ; the sands contain traces of platinum. The 
value of the total mineral output in 1930 was 31,850,263 dollars. 

The manufactured output of New Mexico (196 manufacturing establish- 
ments) in 1931 amounted to the value of 13,269,112 dollars. The number 
of wage-earners was 2,842, earning in a year 3,574,980 dollars, and the cost 
of materials, containers, fuel and power used was 6,971,347 dollars. 

New Mexico had on June 30, 1933, 23 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 16,289,000 dollars and loans and investments of 14,633,000 
dollars, and 19 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

4.680.000 dollars and loans and investments of 4,139,000 dollars. 

In 1932, there were 2,284 miles of steam railway and 11 miles of electric 
railway ; the State maintains 9,272 miles of highway, 2,896 miles surfaced. 

Books of Reference. 

The Now Mexico Blue Book. First issue 191G. Santa Ffe. Biennial. 

Report of the Secretary of New Mexico.— Lej^islative Manual. Biennial. Santa F6. 

Coan, History of New Mexico. New York, 1930. 

Powell (B. A.), The End of the Trail: The Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. London, 1915. 

Twitchcll (R. E ), Leading Facts of New Mexico History.— Old Santa F6, 1930. 

Vaughn, History of New Mexico. New York, 1930, 


NEW YORK STATE. 

Constitution and Government —Prom 1609 to 1664, the region now 
called New York was claimed by the Dutch ; then it came under the rule 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. On April 20, 1777, New York adopted a Constitution which 
transformed the colony into an independent State, and paved the way for 
its entrance into the Union as one of the 13 original States on its ratification, 
on July 26, 1788, of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Senate consists of 51 members elected every two years, and the 
Assembly of 150 members elected annually. The State capital is Albany. 

The right of suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided for a year in the State, four months 
in the county, and 80 days in the election district preceding election. 

The question whether there shall be a Convention to revise the Oonsti- 
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tution has to be submitted to the peoj)le every 20 years, beginning with 
1916, ‘ and also at suoh times as the Legislature may by law provide. ’ 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 45 Representatives. 

— Herbert H. Lehman, 1938-37 (25,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edward J. Flynn. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 comities. 

Cities are in 8 classes, the first class having each 176,000 or more inhabi- 
tants and the third under 50,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of New York City is vested in a 
board of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its members are the President, 
elected by the city ; the presidents of the 6 city boroughs (Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) ; 67 aldermen, one elected in each of the 
67 districts ; constituting a board of 73 members. The chief executive 
officer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years ; he appoints all the heads of 
departments, except the Comptroller, who is elected by the city. 

Area, Population. — Area, 49,204 square miles (1, 550 square miles being 
water). Census population April 1, 1930, 12,588,066, an increase of 
2,202,839 or 21 ’2 per cent, over that of 1920. Population in four census 
years (with distribution by sex for 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

4,880,210 

52,081 

1 

439 

29 

4,882,759 

92-0 

1910 

8,960,625* 

184,191 

320* 

6.046 

6.682 

9,113,614 

191-2 

1920 

10,170,548* 

198,488 

1,479* 

5,603 

9,211* 

10,885,227 

1 217*9 

1930 1 

12,150,293 

412,814 

2,898 

0,978 1 

15,088* 

12,588,066 

264*2 

Male . 

6,094,600 

199,485 

1,879 

8,584 

18,072 

6.312,520 



Female 

6,055,798 

213,829 

1,019 

8,889 

2,016 

6,275,546 

— 


1 Included in white. 

■ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. * Includes a small number of Hawaiians. 


Of the total in 1930, 3,191,649 (25*4 per cent, of total population) were 
foreign-born whites, including Italian 629,322 (19 *7 per cent.), Russian 
481,306 (15T per cent.), Polish 350,383 (11 ‘0 per cent.), German 349,196 
(10*9 per cent.), Irish 293,225 (9*2 per cent.), Austrian 142,298, English 
146,485, Canadian 147,874, Hungarian 70,631, Scotch 67,623, Swedish 
61,233, Czechoslovakian 56,176, Rumanian 51,014, Norwegian 44,882, Greek 
33,387 and French 82,145, Of the total population in 1930, 83*6 per cent, 
were urban, 3*3 per cent. Negro and 43*9 per cent, (4,108,232 males and 
1,415,105 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 22,117 
men and 30,596 women divorced; the number of private families was 
8,153,124 (of 3*86 persons). 

The population of New York City, according to the Federal Census, on 
April 1, 1930, was : — 


Manhattan . . 1,867,312 

Bronx . . . 1,266,268 

Brooklyn . . . 2,560,401 

Total N.Y. 


Queens 

Richmond 


1,079,129 

168,846 


6,930,446 
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Other cities, 1930, were : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo . . 

573,076 

Poughkeepsie 

40,288 

Olean . . , 

21,790 

Rochester . . 

328,132 

Auburn . . 

36,652 

Middletown . 

21,276 

Syracuse . 

209,326 

White Plains 

35,830 

Ithaca . . 

20,708 

Yonkers 

134,646 

Amsterdam . 

34,817 

N. Ton a wan da 

19,019 

Albany . . . 

127,412 

Rome . . . 

32,388 

Glens Falla . 

18,531 

Utica . . . 

101,740 

Watertown . 

32,205 

Dunkirk . . 

17,802 

Schenectady . 

95,692 

Newburgh . 

31,275 

Batavia . . 

17,875 

Binghamton . 

76,662 

Kingston . . 

28,088 

Peekskill . . 

17,125 

Niagara Falls . 

75,460 

Lackawanna . 

23,948 

Ogdensburg . 

16,916 

Troy . . . 

72,763 

Cohoes . . 

23,226 

Kenmore . . 

16,482 

Mt. Vernon . 

61,499 

Lockport , . 

23,160 

Hornell . 

16,250 

New Rochelle . 

54,000 

Glover.svillo . 

23,099 

Endicott . 

16,231 

Elmira . . . 

47,397 

Port Chester . 

22,662 

Watervliet . 

16,083 

Jamestown 

45,155 

Oswego . . 

22,652 

1 Geneva . 

16,063 


Indian reservations in 1930 covered an area of 137 square miles and had a 
population of 4,969. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, with 3,115,424 members in 
1926, Jewish congregations (1,899,697) and Protestant Episcopal (364,700). 
Total membership, all denominations, 1926, was 6,799,146. 

Education. — In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
388,883 (3 ’7 per cent, of that age group) of whom 341,345 were foreign-born 
whites, and 186,595 were unable to speak Engli.sh ; of persons between the 
ages of 5 and 20, 2,510,946 (72*7 per cent.) were attending school. Education 
is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16. Instruction in physical train- 
ing and kindred subjects of all pupils above 8 years of age in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the State is compulsory. In 1931-32, the children 
enrolled in the 11,654 public schools (excluding training classes, summer and 
evening schools and part-time continuation schools) numbered 2,240,196 ; 
the number of teachers was 79,484. There were 1,265 public high schools 
and academies with 569,750 pupils and 21,190 teachers ; 9 public normal 
schools with 386 teachers and 9,678 students; immigrant education classes 
enrolling approximately 75,000 students. Total expenditure on public 
schools in 1931-32 was 377,231,098 dollars ; on all types of institutions, 
including special schools, normal schools and universities, 482,048,575 
dollars. There were 162 universities, colleges, professional and technical 
schools with 12,808 professors and teachers, and 139,767 students. 

The University of the State of New York is governed by a Board of 
12 Regents. The University is the State Education Department. 

The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 
in 21 of the larger colleges and universities in 1931-32 were as follows : — 


Founded 

Name and Place 

Professors, 

<bc. 

Students 

1889 

Barnard College, New York* 

112 

1,098 

1930 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn* ..... 

424 

9,860 

1846 

Colgate University, Hamilton * 

91 

1,005 

1847 

College of the City of New York * . 

864 

29,110 

1754 

Columbia University, New Vork* 

2,248 

17,628 

1857 1 

Cooper Union Sch. of Technical Science, New York * 

107 1 

8,054 


* For men only. • For women only. • For men and women. 
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Founded 

Name and Place 

Professors, 

&c. 

Students 

18G5 

Cornell University, Ithaca « 

1,131 

6,271 

1S46 

Fordham University, New York* 

857 

6,827 

1914 

Hunter College, New York • 

312 

6,836 

1931 

Ithaca College, Ithaca* 

58 

742 

1863 

Manhattan College, New York ^ 

61 

983 

1927 

N.Y.S. College for Teachers, Albany ■ 

103 

1,429 

1831 

New York University • 

1,698 

31,337 

1854 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 1 .... 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy ^ . 

123 

845 

3824 

147 

3,693 

5,221 

1871 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn* 

146 

1856 

St. Lawrence University, Canton* .... 

87 

2,106 

1849 

Syracuse University • 

656 

5,607 

1795 

Union University, Schenectady and Albany * . 

255 

1,328 

1,903 

1846 

University of Buffalo* 

886 

1848 

University of Rochester* 

306 

1,840 

1861 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie* 

3 63 

1,150 

1 


‘ For men only. ■ For women only. • For men and women. 


There are 36 other colleges in the State, whose curricula arc approved 
by the State Education Department, and 15 extra-territorial colleges, 
chartered by the University of the State of New York and located in 
Brazil, Syria, Turkey and China. 

There are also 18 schools of theology, 10 of law, 7 of education, 11 of 
medicine, 3 of dentistry, 1 of dental hygiene, 6 of pharmacy, 12 of engineer- 
ing, 3 of library science, 2 of optometry, 9 of accountancy, 6 of architec- 
ture, 3 of art, 1 of journalism, 3 of music, 2 of agriculture, 1 of chiropody, 
1 of veterinary medicine, 2 of homo economics, 1 of forestry, 1 of retailing, 
1 of citizenship, 1 of public speaking and 1 of general technology. 

The institutions subject to State supervision June 30, 1932, included 5 
State charitable institutions with a population of 4,945. In addition, the 
State Department of Social Welfare has supervisory authority over 2,000 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, and reformatory institutions and 
agencies which are supported partly by monies derived from taxation and 
partly by contributions from private sources. Over four million persons 
were aided in 1932 by such agencies and institutions. Institutions super- 
vised included : 62 public homes, 48 boards of child welfare, 335 dispen- 
saries, 16 homes for the aged, 120 homes for children, 5 homes and schools 
for the blind, 303 hospitals, 84 placing-out, boarding-out, and after-care 
agencies, 9 reformatories, 7 temporary homes for adults, 54 temporary and 
special institutions for children, and 10 institutions for temporary care of 
young girls and children. 


Pinance and Defence- — The State receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending Juno 30, 1933, were respectively as follows; — 


Cash Balance in hand, July 1, 1932 
Cash Receipts, 1932-33 . 


50,511,897 

274,716,976 


Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 . 

Balance, July 1, 1933 


325,228,873 

280,036,046 


45,192,827 


The net funded debt of the State, June 30, 1933, amounted to 
344,468,653 dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1933 was 
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27,961,609,406 dollars; of personal property, 320,211,149 dollars; total, 
28,281,820,556 dollars. The assessed valuation in 1933 of taxable real 
property in New York City was 18,457,006,258 dollars, distributed as 
lollows ; lands and buildings, 17,349,573,344 dollars; real estate of corpora- 
tions, 410,271,600 dollars; special franchise, 697,160,314 dollars. The 
assessed valuation of non-taxable real property (1933) was 7,548,000 dollars, 
and of personal property, 319,059,715 dollars. The City of New York, 
January 1, 1933, had a net funded debt of 1,445,887,674 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the active National Guard consisted of 1,427 officers, 21 
warrant officers and 19,176 men ; the Naval Militia, of 1,132 officers and 
men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce. — New York has large agricultural 
interests. In 1930 (census), it had 159,806 farms, with a total area of 
17,979,633 acres — 59 per cent, of total land area of the state. About 8,984,943 
acres of this was in woods and pastures, and 412,144 acres in orchards and 
vineyards; total value of land and buildings, 1,315,904,741 dollars. In 
1933, 4,068,000 acres were in hay crops, 1,561,000 acres in grain for feeding 
livestock, and 566,000 acres in corn for grain, silage and fodder. Gross 
income, 1932, from crops, 68,700,000 dollars; from live-stock, 151,300,000 
dollars. 

The agriculture of New York is dominated by the demands of the large urban 
population. The State is noted for the production of fruit and vegetables. 
Dairying is, however, the leading type of farming. In 1932, the production 
of milk was 7,157,334,000 pounds. In 1933, the crops comprised corn, 

17.546.000 bushels; wheat, 4,512,000 bushels; oats, 16,810,000 bushels; 
hay, 4,911,000 tons (leading all States); apples, 16,060,000 bushels; 
peaches, 1,092,000 bushels; pears, 900,000 bushels; cherries, 10,754 tons; 
grapes, 64,800 tons; cabbage, 200,000 tons (leading all States); onions, 

3.526.000 bushels ; potatoes, 24,600,000 bushels; beans, 9,900 tons. The 
farm animals on January 1, 1933, comprised approximately 800,000 horses, 

6.000 mules, 1,458,000 milch cows, 459,000 sheep, 213,000 swine and 

14.765.000 chickens. On January 1, 1933, cattle, horses, sheep and swine 
had an inventory value of 104,093,000 dollars. The wool-clip in 1933 
yielded 2,701,000 pounds of wool from 370,000 sheep. 

Other productive industries are mining and quarrying. In 1932, ship- 
ments of iron ore were 31,340 long tons, valued at 146,129 dollars; pig 
iron, 544,360 long tons, valued at 8,546,837 dollars. Leads in the output 
of gypsum, 347,163 tons in 1932, valued at 3,715,126 dollars, and of talc, 
62,833 short tons in 1932. In 1932 shipments of zinc were 33,598,000 
pounds; salt, 1,556,642 short tons, valued at 4,490,792 dollars; Portland 
cement, 9,833,048 barrels. Quarry products of granite, trap rock, sandstone, 
slate, marble, limestone and lime were valued at 16,335,871 dollars; brick 
tile, and pottery were (1930) valued at 14,837,430 dollars. Yield of crude 
petroleum (1932) was 3,508,000 barrels; output of natural gas (1930) was 

9.624.000 M. cubic feet, valued at 6,428,832 dollars. The total value of 
mineral output in 1932 was estimated at 85,000,000 dollars ; in 1931, at 
94,313,373 dollars. 

In 1931 the manufacturing establishments numbered 34,604, employing 
848,352 wage-earners who earned 1,105,569,373 dollars, utilized materials, 
containers, fuel and power valued at 3,140,406,937 dollars, and turned out 
products valued at 6,554,260,328 dollars. Leailing industries were women’s 
clothing, with output valued at 990,462,650 dollars; printing and publish- 
ing, newspaper and periodical, 359,937,966 dollars; bread and other bakery 
products, 261,300,636 dollars ; men’s clothing, 247,762,004 dollars ; printing 

u 
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and publishing, book and job, 216,884,026 dollars. On July 31, 1933, 
317,840 active cotton spindles consumed 82,794 bales. 

In 1982, there were 2,055 publications, Ac., of which 150 dailies, 841 weekly, 28 
senii'Weekly, 6 tri-weekly, 765 monthly, 41 semi-monthly, 22 forrnightly, were published in 
English ; of the foreign languages there were 18 in Spanish, 33 in Italian, 20 in German, 
7 in Yiddish, 2 in Hungarian, 12 in Polish, 6 in French, 5 in Czecho-Slovak, 6 in Arabic, 
7 in Greek, 3 in Swedish 2 in Portuguese, 6 In Jugo-Slovak, 2 In Chinese, 4 in Finnish, 
I in Hebrew, 2 in Japanese, 1 in Welsh, 1 in Armenian, S in Danish-Norwegiaii, 3 in 
Lithuanian, 1 in Esthonian, 4 in Russian, 1 in Ukrainian. 

The port of New York is the leading shipping port of the world. The 
imports of merchandise for year ending June 30, 1933, amounted to 
686,663,000 dollars ; exports, to 438,349,000 dollars. 

In New York State there were on December 31, 1932, 8,204 miles of 
steam railroads and 869 miles of electric railroads. The canals of the 
State, combined in 1918 in what is called the Improved Canal System, have 
a length of 625 miles, of which the Erie or “Barge” canal has 339 miles. 
The State has 85,648 miles of highway of which 41,145 miles are improved. 
Of the 13,947 miles embraced in the State Highway System, 12,401 are 
maintained by the State. 

On June 30, 1933, New York had 414 licensed national banks with capital 
of 368,888,000 dollars, deposits of 3,129,265,000 dollars and loans and 
investments of 3,468,774,000 dollars; 456 licensed State banks and trust 
companies had capital of 467,416,000 dollars, deposits of 10,402,343,000 
dollars, and loans and investments of 11,270,462,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of New York. 

Reports of tlio various Executive Departments of the State. 

Alexander (D. 8.), A Political History of the State of New York, 4 vols. New York, 
1906-23. [Vol. 4 has title : Four Famous New Yorkers.] 

Srodhead (J. R.), History of the State of New York, to 1691. 2 vols. New York, 
1871-72. 

Flici(A.), History of the State of New York. 10 vols. Vols. 1-2, Columbia University. 
New York, 1933. 

French (J. H.), Gazetteer of the State of New York, Ernbraciiig a Comprehensive View 
of the Geography, Geology and General History of the State. Syracuse, 1860. 

Halsey (F. W.), The Old New York Frontier; its Wars with Indians and Tories; its 
Missionary Schools, Pioneer.i and Land Titles, 1614-18C0. New York, 1913. 

Lamb (Mrs. Martha J.) and Harrison (Mrs. Burton), History of the City of New York : 
its Origin, Rise and Progi ess. 8 vols. New York, 1896. 

Lincoln [C. Z,), The Constitutional History of New York, from the Beginning of the 
Colonial Period to the year 1905, showing the Ori in, Development and Judicial Con- 
struction of the Constitution. 6 vols. Roithester, 1906. 

Miller lyf. J.), The Geological History of New Y'ork State. New York State Museum 
Bulletin No. 255, Albany, 1924. 

Boberta (D. C,), New York : The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. 2 vols. 
Boston. 1887. 

Singleton (Esther), Dutch New York. New Y^ork, 1909. 

Sotoera (D. C.), The Firianclal History of New York State from 1789 to 1912. New York, 
1914. 

Stone (Vf. L.), The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart. Albany, 1865. 

Van Rensselaer (Mrs. Schuyler), History of tiie City of New York in the Seventeen tli 
Century. 2 vols. New York, 1909. 

Williams (8.), New York’s Part in History. New York, 1915. 


NOKTH CAKOLINA. 

Govcnuiieilt. — North -Carolina, first settled in 1660, was one of the 
thirteeai original States of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a 
Senate of 60 members, and a House of Representatives of 120 members, 
elected for two years. 
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All citizens of the United States, resident in the State one year, 
and in the precinct four months next before the election, and registered, have 
a vote. For registration, the requirement is ability to read any section of the 
Constitution in the English language. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representa- 
tives. North Carolina is divided into 100 counties ; the CapiUl is Raleigh. 

Ooveraor . — John C. B. Ehringhaus, 1933-37 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State > — Stacey W. Wade. 


Area, Population, Education.— Area, 52,426 square miles, of 
which 3,686 square miles are water. Population at the census April 1, 1930, 
3,170,276, an increase of 611,163 or 23 "9 per cent over 1920. 

Population in four Federal censuses (with distribution by sex in 1930) was : 


Years 

1 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

678,470 

391, 6o0 

_l 

1,241 

_ 

1,071,361 

22*0 

1910 

1,500..^08* 

697,843 

3* 

7,851 

82 

2,206,287 

2,559,123 

45-8 

1920 

1,783,769 « 

768,407 

10* 

11,824 

113 

52*5 

1930 

2,234,948 i 

918,647 

10 

16,579 

92 

8,170,270 

65*0 

Male . 

1,120,270 

446,600 

8 






Female 

1,114,678 ‘ 

472,147 

IHli 






* Included in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. 

Of the total in 1930, 8,788 (representing 0 '3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation) were white foreign -born, 1,208 (13*7 per cent.) being English, 1,006 
(11*4 per cent.) Greek, 903 German, and 768 Russian. Urban popula- 
tion formed 25*5 per cent., and the Negro population 29*0 percent, of the 
wWe ; 36*0 per cent. (868,006 males and 272,965 females) were gainfully 
employed. In 1930 census, 3,815 men and 6,704 women were reported 
divorced; the number of private families was 644,033 (of 4*85 persons). Cities 
(with population in 1930) are: Charlotte, 82,676; Winston-Salem, 75,274 ; 
Durham, 62,037 ; Asheville, 50,193 ; Raleigh (capital), 87,379 ; Greensboro, 
58,569 ; High Point, 86,745 ; Wilmington, 32,270. Indian reservations in 
1930 covered an area of 99 square miles and had a population of 3,194. 

Leading religious denominations aro the Southern Baptists (385,940 
members in 1926), Southern Methodists (249,916), and Negro Baptists 
(206,807). Total, all denominations, 1,407,005, The State prison in 1982 
held 2,726 men and 109 women. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 236,261 (10 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 93,372 were native whites and 139,106 
Negroes; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 796,426 (64*4 per cent.) 
were attending school. School attendance is compulsory between 7 and 13, 
inclusive. Separate schools are provided for white, coloured and Indian 
chilien. In 1931-32 the 4,783 public elementary schools of the State had 
18,146 teachers and 746,460 enrolled pupils. There were 851 public high 
schools with 6,186 teachers and 135,008 pupils. There are 7 normal schools 
and teachers' colleges (3 white, 3 negro and 1 Indian), and 6 four-yev 
colleges (3 white and 2 negro). Total expenditure on account of public 
elementary and high schools in 1931-32, 26,267,916 dollars. 
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Higher instruction is given in 7 State and 89 private and denomina- 
tional university and college institutions. The most important is the 
University of North Carolina with three units, the University proper at 
Chapel Hill (founded in 1795) with (1932-33) 226 professors and 6,878 
students ; the State College of Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh 
(founded in 1889) with 143 professors and 2,920 pupils ; and the State College 
for Women (Greensboro) with 128 professors and 2,303 students. 


Pinance and Defence. — The state had receipts and disbursements in 
the year ending June 30, 1933, as follows ; — 


Balance, July 1, 1932 8,228,784 

Receipts, 1932-1933 82,359,485 

Total 90,588,269 

Disbursements, 1932-1933 .... 83,172,243 

Balance, June 30, 1933. ..... 7,416,026 


On June 30, 1933, the recognized net bonded debt amounted to 179,814,000 
dollars ; sinking fund, 11,292,121 dollars. The assessed value of personal 
and real property in 1929 was 2,975,208,279 dollars. According to the 
Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond-holders the State has a defaulted 
debt estimated at 12,600,000 dollars. The State declares these bonds to have 
been fraudulently and corruptly issued during reconstruction days. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 260 officers, 6 
warrant officers and 3,163 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the State is agriculture. In 1930, the U.S. census showed 279,704 farms, 
including both owners and tenants, with a farm population of 1,597,220. 
Total farm area, 18,055,103 acres ; total value of land and buildings, 
844,121,809 dollars. The State census in 1932 showed 220,908 farms with 
3,108,362 acres cultivated by active farm owners and 2,973,917 acres 
cultivated by tenants Gross income from crops, 1932, 98,470,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 45,801,000 dollars. Wheat and corn are grown extensively, 
the production of the former in 1933 being 3,714,000 bushels, and of the 
latter, approximately 44,252,000 bushels. The chief money crops are cotton, 
tobacco and peanuts. For cotton the area in cultivation (1933) was 1,088,000 
acres, with a production of 690,000 bales (of 600 pounds gross weight) ; she 
has the heaviest yield per acre of any of the major cotton states. North 
Carolina leads, usually, in the production of tobacco (1933, 518,622,000 
pounds) ; of peanuts (204,250,000 pounds), and of sweet potatoes (7,906,000 
bushels). On January 1, 1933, the farm animals were 75,000 horses, 

265.000 mules, 394,000 milk cattle, with a total of 588,000 for all cattle, 

95.000 sheep, and 996,000 swine. The area of national forest lands (June 30, 
1933) was 454,214 acres. 

Minerals in great variety, some in large quantities, are found in the 
State, the chief being clay products, mica, soapstone barytes, kyanite, 
kaolin, olivine, feldspar, and coal. Is the world’s largest source of mica, 
being approached only by British India ; output, 1932, 4,901 short tons. 
Monazite and zircon, used in the manufacture of incandescent light 
mantles, are also found in commercial quantities. Mineral products, 1930, 
were valued at 7,462,450 dollars. 

North Carolina in 1931 had 2,557 industrial establishments, employing 
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179,282 wage earners, who received 118,683,874 dollars, using materials, 
containers, fuel and power costing 405,508,242 dollars, and turning out 
products valued at 1,026,565,220 dollars. The leading industries, measured 
by the value of their products in 1931 were: manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes, 511,431,455 dollars; cotton goods, 165,009,707 dollars; knit 
goods, 69,087,446 dollars. North Carolina leads all States in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods and of tobacco products, and ranks second in the output 
of hosiery and wooden furniture. Active cotton spindles ou July 31, 1933, 
numbered 5,740,313, consuming 1,471,672 bales. The State ranks first in 
the number of cotton mills, in consumption of cotton, and in the number 
(6,136,702) of spindles in place. 

The State in 1933 contained 4,887 miles of steam railw^ay, and 105 miles 
of electric railway track. The State maintains 9,752 miles of highways of 
which 8,400 miles are surfaced. 

North Carolina on June 30, 1933, had 35 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 36,711,000 dollars and loans and investments of 38,361,000 
dollars ; 128 licensed State banks, including branches, had deposits of 
121,964,000 dollars and loans and investments of 117,615,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Rei)Ort8 of the various Executive Doj^artments of the State. 

Arthur{i. P.), Western North Carolina. A Ili.story from 1730 to 1913. Raleigh, N.C., 1914. 

Ashe (S. A.), Ili.s.'ory of North Carolina. 2 vols. Green.sboro, N.C. — Biographical 
History of t^orth Carolina from Colonial Times to the Present. 8 vol-s, Greensboro, N.C. 

BatlU{Vi. P.), History of the University of North Carolina. 2vols. Raleigh, N. C., 1912. 

Connor (H. G.) and C7ies/t?r€ (J. B., jr.), The Constitution of North Carolina. Annotated. 
Raleigh, 1911. 

Connor (R. D. W.), Boyd (W. K.), and Hamilton (J. G. de R.), History of North 
Carolina, 1584-1912. 3 vols. Chicago, 1919. 

Hamt! ton (J.G. de R.), Reconstruction in North Carolina. New York and London, 1914. 

Hobbs (S. II.), North Carolina: Economic and Social. University of North Carolina. 
London, 1980. 

Kepkart (florace). Our Southern Iliglilanders. New York, 1913. 

Newsome (A. R.), North Carolina Manual, 1929. Issued by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

Saundeo's (W. L.), Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. i-x. Raleigh, N. C., 
1886-1890. Continued a.s : Cfari- (Walter). State Records of North Carolina. Vol. xi-xxvi. 
Published by the State, Raleigh, N. C.. 1895-1905. 

Sprunt (James), Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 186()-1916. Raleigh, N. C., 1917. 


NOETH DAKOTA. 

Govemmeilt. — North Dakota, first settled around 1800, w^as admitted 
into the Union on November 2, 1889 ; previously it had formed part of the 
Dakota Territory. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 113 
members elected for two years. Qualified electors are (with necessary excep- 
tions) all citizens and civilised Indians. The State is divided into 63 
organised counties. The capital is Bismarck (census population 1 1,090 in 
1930). An explosion and fire on December 28, 1930, destroyed the State 
Capitol with almost total loss of oflicial records. The State is represented 
in Congress by two Senators and two Representatives. 

Governor . — William Danger, 1933-35 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Robert Byrne. 

Area, Population.— Area, 70,837 square miles (664 square miles being 
water). Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1932, totalled 142,694 
acres. The area in 1931 of the Indian reservations was 2 square miles with 
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a population of 10,860 Indians- The population of the State on April 1, 1980 
(Census) was 680,846, an increase of 33,978 or 5’3 per cent, over thatof 1920. 

The population at several Federal censuses (with distribution by sex in 
1930) was : — 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile. 

1870* 

12,887 

94 

1 

1,200 


14,181 

0*1 

1910 

569,845* 

617 

10* 

6,486 

98 

577,056 

8-2 

1920 

689,912* 

407 

42* 

6,254 

8,387 

197 

646,872 

9-2 

1980 

671,243 

877 

608 

280 

680,845 

9-7 

Male . 

854,519 

243 

876 

4,293 

184 

859,615 



Female 

816,724 

184 

232 

4,094 

46 

821,280 

— 


• Dakota Territory in 1870. 

* Included In white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 

classified as Mexican In 1980. • Estimated. 


The number of white foreign-horn in 1930 was 105,148 (15 '4 per cent, 
of the total population), of whom 31,387 (29 ‘8 per cent.) were Norwegian, 
22,617 (21*6 per cent.) Russian, 12,241 (11 7 per cent.) Canadian, and 10,114 
(9*6 per cent.) German. The urban population formed 16*6 per cent, and 
the Negro population 0*1 per cent, of the whole; 35*3 per cent. (204,090 
males and 86,213 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 1,611 
men and 1,474 women were reported divorced; the number of private 
families was 145,005 (of 4*62 persons). The only considerable cities in the 
State are Fargo with population, 1930, of 28,619, Grand Forks, 17,112, 
Minot, 16,099 and Bismarck, 11,090. The State penitentiary in 1932 held 
411 men and 6 women. 

The leading religious denominations are the Roman Catholic, with 104,195 
members in 1926, Norwegian Lutherans, with 74,301, and Lutherans-Synod 
of Missouri, with 16,265. Total, all denominations, 304,936. 

Education. — In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
7,814 (1'5 per cent of that age group), of whom 4,649 were foreign-born 
whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 175,938 (71*2 percent.) were 
attending school. School attendance is compulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 15. In 1933, there -were 5,188 public elementary schools, 
with 170,608 pupils and 6,820 teachers. There were 206 high schools 
and 355 consolidated schools doing high school work, with 64,307 pupils 
and 1,606 teachers. Five normal schools had 4,606 students and 206 
teachers. The State University, founded in 1883, had (1932) 162 teachers 
and 1,763 students ; the State Agricultural College, 127 teachers and 1,789 
students; Jamestown College (founded 1883), 27 teachers, 350 pupils. 
Expenditure on education in 1932, 15,761,142 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year 


ending June 30, 1933, were: — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1932 .... 10,321,764 

Receipts, 1932-1933 19,361,674 


Total 29,683,488 

Expenditure, 1932-1983 19,292,294 


Balance in hand, June 30, 1983 . . . 10,891,144 
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Bonded debt on June 30, 1933, 42,847,700 dollars; assessed valuation 
of real, personal and public utility property in 1933, 1,050,168,614 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 78 officers, 1 warrant 
officer, 1,117 enlisted men and 233 reservists. 

Production and Industry, — Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 
North Dakota population. In 1930 census, there were 77,975 farms, with an 
area of 38,657,894 acres, of which 24,528,000 acres were crop land ; value of 
farm lands and buildings, 961,225,446 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, was 32,700,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 38,600,000 dollars. The area 
to be irrigated within the State under the Federal Reclamation Act extends 
to 40,560 acres. North Dakota leads, usually, in the production of spring 
wheat (65,386,000 bushels in 1933), of rye, 3,712,000 bushels; of durum 
wheat (14,661,000 bushels) and of flax seed (1,677,000 bushels). Other 
important products are potatoes (8,400,000 bushels); wild hay (1,028,000 
tons); oats (22,139,000 bushels); barley (18,300,000 bushels); and com 
(20,010,000 busliels). The State has also an active live-stock industry, 
chiefly horse and cattle raising. On January 1, 1933, the farm animals 
were: 561,000 horses, 785,000 milch cows, 1,691,000 all cattle, 1,199,000 
sheep, and 623,000 swine. The wool-clip yielded 8,887,000 pounds of wool 
from 1,058,000 sheep in 1933. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota consist chiefly of enormous 
lignite deposits, the latter estimated at 600,000 million tons (output 1932, 
1,743,053 short tons). There are aDo various clays. 

In the State in 1931 there were 325 manufacturing establishments, em- 
ploying 3,306 wage-earners, who earned 4,600,224 dollars, using materials, 
containers, fuel and power costing 28,156,089 dollars, and giving an output 
valued at 40,076.326 dollars. The mo.st important of these industries were 
the manufacture of butter, flour milling and meat packing. 

In 1932, there were 5,278 miles of steam railway in the State, and 11 miles 
of electric railway. The State maintains 11,774 miles of highway of which 
6,265 miles are graded and 5,519 miles are surfaced. 

North Dakota had on Juno 30, 1933, 67 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 40,369,000 dollars and loans and investments of 38,196,000 
dollars ; 126 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
12,936,000 dollars and loans and investments of 12,284,000 dollars. 
References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departraeuts of the State. 

Boyle, Governinent of North Dakota. Chicago, 1910. 

Hanson, Conquest of the Missouri. New York, 1909. 

Hmnessy, History of North Dakota. 1910. 

Hosmer, History of the Expeditions of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804-06. Chicago, 
1906. 

Lounsberry, Early History of North Dakota. Duluth, 1913, 

Trinka, North Dakota of To-day. 1919. 

Willard, Story of the Prairies. New York, 1908. 


OHIO. 

Government. — Ohio, first settled in 1788, was admitted into the Union 
on February 19, 1803. The question of a general revision of the Constitution 
is submitted to the people every 20 years, provision being made for the 
election of a Convention to draft alterations. 

The Legislature coneista of a Senate of 35 members and a House of 
Representatives of 180 members, both Houses being elected for two yearn. 
Qualified as electors are (with certain necessary exceptions) all citizens 
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21 years of age who have resided in the State one year, in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. Ohio is divided 
into 88 counties ; the Capital (since 1816) is Columbus. 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two Senators and 24 Representatives. 

Governor . — George White, 1933-35 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.— S. Myers. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 41,040 square miles, of which 
300 square miles are water (exclusive of 3,443 square miles of Lake 
Erie). 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 6,646,697, an increase of 887,303, or 
15 ‘4 per cent, over that of 1920. 

The population at the date of various censuses (with distribution by sex 
for 1930) was :~ 


Years 

White 1 

1 

Negro 

Mexican 

1 

Indian j 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Milo 

1870 

2.601,946 

63,213 

_) 

100 

1 

2,665,260 

65 *4 

1910 1 

4,654,758* 

111,452 

139* 

127 

645 

4,767,121 

117 0 

1920 ! 

6,670,951* 

186,187 

942* 

151 

1,163 ‘ 

5,759,894 

141-4 

1930 I 

6,331,186 

809,804 

4,087 

435 

1,785 * 

6,646,697 

163-1 

Male . ' 

3,197,509 

159,128 

2,806 

252 

1,446 

3,361,141 



Female 

8.133,627 

150,176 

1,281 

183 

830 

3,285,556 



1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Meiican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 2 Hawaiians. 

The foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 644,151 (9 ‘7 per cent, of the 
whole), of whom 95,697 (14*9 per cent.) were German, 71,496 (11 T per cent.) 
Italian, 68,738 {10*7 per cent.) Czechoslovakian, 64,493 (10*0 per cent.) 
Poles, 40,665 (6*3 per cent.) English, and 26,847 Canadian. Of the total 
population in 1930, 67*8 per cent, were urban, 4*7 per cent. Negro, and 39*4 
per cent, (2,076,158 males and 539,606 females) were gainfully employed. 
In 1930 census, 83,696 men and 37,166 women were reported divorced ; the 
number of private families was 1,697,918 (of 3*83 persons). The State’s 
penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 8,617 men and 324 women. 

Population of the chief cities was as follows, according to the census of 
April 1, 1930 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cleveland 

900,429 

ClevelandHgts. 

50,945 

Newark . . 

30,596 

Cincinnati . 

451,160 

290,718 

Lorain . . . 

44,512 

Middletown . 

29,992 

Toledo . . 

Portsmouth . 

42,560 

42,287 

Ma.ssillon . . 

26,400 

Columbus 

290,564 

Lima , . . 

Elyria . . . 

25,633 

Akron 

255,040 

Warren 

41,062 

Sandusky . . 

24,622 

28,934 

23,329 

Dayton . . 

200,982 

EastCleveland 

39,667 

Barberton . . 

Youngstown . 

170,002 

Zanesville 

36,440 

EastLiveipool 

Canton . . 

104,906 

Steubenville . 

35,422 

Ashtabula. . 

23,301 

Lakewood 

! 70,509 

Mansfield 

33,525 

Alliance . . 

23,047 

Springfield . 
Pfamilton 

68,743 

Norwood . . 

33,411 

CiiyahogaFalls 

19,797 

52,176 

Marion . . . 

31,084 

Findlay . . 

19,363 
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The chief religious bodies are Roman Catholic, with 972,109 members in 
1926, Methodist (434,905), Jewish Congregations (166,154), Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist. In 1926 a total of 130 denominations reported 9,809 
churches and 2,866,386 members. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 123,804 (2*3 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 74, 131 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 1,435,431 (73‘9 per cent.) were attending school. 
School attendance during full term is compulsory for children from 6 to 
18 years of age. In Ohio in 1932-33, the 6,467 public elementary schools 
had 24,636 teachers and 838,177 enrolled pupils ; 1,334 public high schools 
had 15,358 teachers and 432,908 pupils; 42 officially recognised teachers’ 
training institutions had 11,268 students and 964 teachers. Expenditure 
on education in 1932-33 was 82,398,775 dollars. For superior instruction 
the State contains 40 Universities and colleges, of which the following are 
the more important (1932) : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Professors 

&c. 

Students 
(all depart- 
ments) 

1872 

Ohio State University, Columbus .... 

982 

14,900 

1874 

Cincinnati University (City) 

590 

4,086 

1844 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.E.) . 

148 

1,566 

1804 

Ohio University, Athens (State) .... 

225 

2,165 

1826 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland . 

820 

10,520 

1833 

Oberlin College, Oberlin 

160 

1.660 

180£) 

Miami University, Oxford (State) .... 

ISO 

1 2,347 

1870 

Municipal University of Akron 

87 

1,3-22 

1880 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 

82 

800 

1831 

Denison University, Granville (Bapt.) 

61 

772 

1845 

Wittenberg College, Springfleld (Luth.) . 

77 

887 

1868 

Wooster College (Fresb.) 

73 

881 

1872 

i Toledo University ....... 

no 

1,750 


Finance and Defence- — The receipts and disbursements, for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1933, were : — 


Cash in hand, January 1, 1933 . 
Income, 1933 . . . . 


7,536,711 

101,669,381 


Total 

Disbursements, 1933 . 


109,206,092 

91,846,845 


Balance, December 31, 1933 


17,359,247 


The public debt of the State on December 31, 1933, amounted to 
760,000 dollars, for soldiers’ bonus. The assessed value of real 
property in 1933 was 7,550,946,060 dollars and of personal property 
876,415,695 dollars, the total being 8,427,391,745 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 634 officers, 9 warrant 
officers and 7,999 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. There were 219,296 farms (21,514,059 acres) in 1930. Value of 
land and buildings, 1,693,030,716 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 
was 51,300,000 dollars; from live-stock, 130,000,000 dollars. The chief 
crops are corn (112,694,000 bushels in 1933); oats (26,096,000 bushels); 
winter wheat (34,732,000 bushels); potatoes (8,064,000 bushels) ; tame hay 
(2,378,000 tons) ; tobacco (24,946,000 pounds). The wool-clip in 1933 yielded 
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15.810.000 pounds from 1,928,000 sheep. On January 1, 1933, the live- 
stock on Ohio farms was; 400,000 horses, 35,000 mules, 1,144,000 milch 
cows, 1,691,000 all cattle, 2,486,000 swine and 2,129,000 sheep. 

Ohio has also extensive mineral resources ; value of total mineral output 
(excluding value of pig-iron), 1930, 186,971,555 dollars. The Slate leads in 
limestone and clay products ; output of clay products, 1930, was valued at 
61,449,555 dollars. Output of coal, 1932, 13,350,000 short tons ; pig iron, 
2,387,028 tons; petroleum, 4,644,000 barrels; natural gasoline or petrol, 

5.163.000 gallons ; natural gas output (1930) was 63,894,000 M. cubic feet. 
Cement output (1931) was 6,008,958 barrels; limestone, 1932, 475,485 short 
tons ; salt, 1932, 1,196,993 short tons. 

In 1931, 9,877 manufacturing establishments had 506,960 wage-earners, 
earning 593,024,626 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and power used cost 

I, 589,839,949 dollars, and the value of the output was 3,166,016,396 dollars; 
Ohio leads in output of rubber tyres and tubes. 

The railways of the State had on December 31, 1931, 8,732 miles steam 
track, besides 2,049 miles of electric railway track. The State maintains 

II, 589 miles of highway, of which 11,470 are surfaced. 

On June 80, 1938, there were 210 licensed National banks in the State, 
with 486,197,000 dollars deposits, and loans and investments of 510,805,000 
dollars ; 409 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 

777.155.000 dollars and loans and investments of 766,205,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Annual Report of the State Auditor and Reports of the various Executive 
Departments. 

Black The Story of Ohio. Boston, 1888. 

Bogart (E,. L.), Financial History of Ohio. Urbana, 1912. 

Farrand (M,), Editor, A Journey to Ohio in 1810. As recorded in the Journal of 
Margaret van Horn Durgiit. Yaie and London, 1912. 

HoweiH.), Misrorioal Collections of Ohio. 3 vol.s. Columbus. 1888. 
ffowelUt^W. C.), Recolletrtinn.s of Life in Ohio, 1813-1840, Cincinnati, 1895. 
irtnpi(R ), Ohio In ‘ American Coiuinouwealths ' Series. Boston, 1886. 

Bandall (E. 0.) and Ryan (D. J.), History of Ohio, 5 vols. New York, 1912. 

(W. H.), Goverrnnentof Ohio. New York, 1904. 

Taylor (J. W.), History of t)ie State of Ohio. Cincinnati, 1854. 


OKLAHOMA. 

G0V6rillll6nt, — The Territory of Oklahoma was organized in 1890 from 
the western part of Indian Territory and was thrown open to white settlers. 
In 1893 its boundaries were extended and on November 16, 1907, it was 
combined with the Indian Territory and admitted as a State. The con- 
stitution provides for the initiative and the referendum, 8 per cent, of the 
legal voters having the right to propose any legislative measure and 15 
per cent, to propose amendments to the constitution by petition. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members who are elected for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives elected for 2 years, and consisting of 
not less than 116 nor more than 120 members (118 in 1932-33). Qualified 
as electors are (with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident one year in the 
State, six months in the county, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to bo 
qualified as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 

Governor . — William H. Murray, 1931-36 (7,500 dollars and Governor’s 
mansion furnished). 

Secretary of State. — R. A. Sneed. 
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The State ia represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 9 members of the 
House of Representatives. The State has 77 counties ; the capital is 
Oklahoma City. 

Area and Population.— Area, 70,057 square miles, of which 643 
square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,396,040, 
an increase of 867,757, or 18 T per cent., since 1920. Indian reservations in 
1932 had an area of 80 square miles with a population of 92,725, including 
the Five Civilized Tribes. 

The population at the date of recent Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sox in 1930) was : — 


Years 

1 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian | 

Asiatic 

I 

Total 

Per Sq. 
mile 

lUOO* 

070,204 

55,684 


64,445 

68 

790,891 

11-4 

1910 

1,441,577* 

137,612 

2,954* 

74,825 

187 

1.657.155 

23-9 

1920 

1,818,217* 

149,408 

7,977* 

57,837 

844 

: 2,028,283 

29*2 

1980 

2.128,424 

172,198 

7,354 

92,725 

389 

2,896,040 

84*6 

Male . 

1,095,000 

86,818 ! 

4,434 

46,744 

268 

1,233,264 



Female 

1,028,424 

86,880 

2,920 

45,981 

71 

1,162,776 

— 


• Oklahoma and Indian Territory combined. 

1 Included in white. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. 

In 1930, 26,753 were foreign-born whites (1*1 per cent of the total 
population), of whom 5,893 (22*0 per cent.) were Germans, 3,613 (13*5 per 
cent.) Russiaus, 1,157 Italians, 1,867 Czechoslovakian, 3,462 English and 
2,119 Canadians. Of the total population in 1930, 34 ’3 per cent, wore 
urban, 7 ’2 per cent. Negro, and 34*6 per cent. (698,658 males and 129,340 
females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 12,548 men and 14,397 women 
were reported divorced; the number of private families was 564,164 (of 4T7 
persons). The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 4,032 
men and 85 women. 

The most important cities are Oklahoma City ’(population in 1980, 
185,389), Tulsa (141,258), Muskogee (32,026), Enid (26,399), Shawnee 
(23,283), Okmulgee (17,097), Seminole (11,459), Ponca City (16,136), 
Ardmore (15,741), Bartlesville (14,763). 

KeligiOR and Education. — The chief religious bodies are Southern 
Baptists (181,139 members in 1926), Southern Methodists (75,771), and 
Disciples of Christ (59,349). Total membership, all denominations, 581,083. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 51,102 (2*8 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 27,796 were native whites and 12,660 
were Negroes ; of persona between the ages of 5 and 20, 692,921 (70*2 per 
cent.) were attending school. The State has a public school system em- 
bracing 8-year elementary and 4-year high public schools, teachers’ colleges, 
and also colleges for superior instmetion. Separate schools have to be pro- 
vided for whites and Negroes, all children not Negroes being classed as white. 
In 1931-32 there were 4,836 public elementary schools with 673,297 pupils 
and 19,818 teachers ; 865 public high schools with 118,421 enrolled pupils 
and 6,020 teachers. Total expenditure on pre-collegiate education, 
28,372,869 dollars. The University (founded at Norman in 1892) had, in 
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1932, 321 professors and 6,430 students ; the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (founded in 1891 at Stillwater) had 251 professors and 4,156 students. 

Finance and Defence,— Income and expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1933 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, June 30, 1932 . . 18,041,792 

Receipts, 1932-33 70,546,266 

Total 88,588,058 

Disbursements, 1932-33 . . . 65,983,082 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1933 . . 22,604,976 


On June 30, 1933, the State debt amounted to 16,246,626 dollars. The 
assessed value of real and of personal property (1933) was 933,538,522 
dollars; of public utility property, 299,167,955 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 393 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,741 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1931, it had 203,866 farms with a total area of 33,790,817 acres ; total value 
of farm lands and buildings was 1,242,723,526 dollars. Oklahoma leads 
in production of broom corn (12, 100 tons in 1933). The yield of corn in 1933 
was 19, 485, 000 bushels; of winter wheat, 33,095,000 bushels; of oats,21,478,000 
bushels; of grain sorghums, 11,900,000 bushels. Other products are potatoes, 
hay, fruits, and cotton. The cotton crop for 1933 on 2,932,000 acres 
amounted to 1,285,000 bales. Gross income from crops, 1932, was 59,200,000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 56,600,000 dollars. On January 1, 1933, the stock 
comprised 766,000 milch cows, 2,280,000 all cattle, 1,506,000 hogs, 201,000 
sheep, 439,000 horses, and 278,000 mules. The wool-clip in 1933 was 

1.256.000 pounds of wool from 161,000 sheep. National forest lands total 
116,480 acres. 

With 20,252 miles of oil pipelines, Oklahoma leads in pipe line mileage ; 
with local oil storage capacity of 156,709,500 barrels it is exceeded only by 
Texas and California. In 1932, 153,244,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
were produced and 878,584,000 gallons of natural gasoline. Natural gas is 
also obtained in large quantities (263,686 million cubic feet in 1931). Coal 
(1,326,000 short tons in 1932), lead (10,634 short tons), and zinc (63,437 
tons) are also worked. Total mineral output in 1930, 390,170,991 dollars. 

There are few manufacturing industries. Petroleum refining is the chief 
industry ; value of output, 1931, was 82,998,964 dollars; flour milling and 
meat-packing are also important. In 1931, the State had a total of 1,322 
industrial establishments, employing 22,576 wage-earners who earned 
26,270,645 dollars, the cost of materials, containers, fuel and power used 
being 150,348,853 dollars, and the value of the output 218,721,964 dollars. 

In 1933, Oklahoma had 6,778 miles of steam railway besides 217 miles 
of electric railway. The State has 7,232 miles of highway, all are main- 
tained by the State, 

On June 30, 1933, Oklahoma had 216 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 207,661,000 dollars and loans and investments of 201,367,000 
dollars ; 188 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 

32.656.000 dollars and loans and investments of 27,339,000 dollars. 
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Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various administrative authorities of Oklahoma. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and the 
Cherokee Strip, Ac. St. Louis, 1893. 


OREGON. 

Government.— Oregon, first settled in 1838 and organized as a Terri- 
tory in 1848, was admitted into the Union on February 14, 1859. The 
Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 30 members, chosen for four 
years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 60 
Representatives, elected for two years. 

The Constitution was amended in 1902, to reserve to the voters the 
power to propose laws and amendments to the Constitution and to enact or 
reject the same at the polls independently of the Legislative Assembly, and 
also to give them the power at their own option to approve or reject at the 
polls any Act of the Legislative Assembly. This is known as the initiative 
and referendum. The Legislature in 1927 adopted an official State song 
entitled ‘My Oregon.' 

At the General Election held November, 1912, suffrage was extended to 
women and ‘ every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
and upwards who sliall have resided iu the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall be entitled to vote.' 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Represen- 
tatives. There are 36 counties in the State ; the Capital is Salem. 

Governor . — Julius L. Meier, 1931-1935 (7,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Hal E. Hoss. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 96,699 square miles, 1,092 
square miles being water. Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 193‘2, 
totalled 12,920,334 acres. Census population, July 1, 1930, 953,786, an 
increase of 170,397, or 21 8 per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of various Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex for 1930) was ; — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic I 

Total 

1 PerSq. 

' Mile 

1870 

80, 929 

346 

1 

318 

3,330 

00,923 

1 10 

1910 

651,838* 

1,492 

1 257 3 

5.090 

11,093 

672,765 

i 7*0 

1920 

768,530* 1 

2,144 

1 016* 

4.500 

7,609* ! 

78.3.389 

! 8-2 

1930 

937,029 

2,234 

1 1,568 

4,776 

8,179* 

953 786 

10-0 

Male . 

489,252 1 

1,210 

! 1,247 

2,442 

6,541 

499,672 



Female 

447,707 1 

1,C24 

1 321 

2,3.34 

2,638 : 

454,114 

— 


1 Included with white. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
cla.ssifled as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes a small number of Hawaiians. 

The foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 105,475 (11*1 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 17,916 (17*0 per cent.) were Canadian, 12,913 (12’2 per 
cent.) German, 11,032 (10*5 per cent.) Swedish, 8,077 (7‘7 per cent.) English, 
7,450 Norwegian, 6,278 Russian, 5,507 Finns, and 4,728 Italian. Of the 
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total population in 1930, 61*3 per cent, were urban, 0*2 per cent. Negro, and 
42*9 per cent. (328,503 males and 81,142 females) were gainfully employed. 
In 1930 census, 10,126 men and 8,783 women were reported divorced; the 
number of private families was 266,328 (of 3*43 persons). The Oregon 
State penitentiary in 1932 held 823 men and 28 women. Indian reservations 
in 1931 comprised 1,756 square miles; population, 4,561 Indians. 

The largest towns, according to the 1930 census, are Portland, with a 
population of 301,815; Salem, 26,266; Eugene, 18,901; Klamath Falls, 
16,093 ; Medford, 11,007 ; Astoria, 10,349. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic 
(55,574 members in 1928), Methodist (32, 135), Presbyterian (21,546), Disciples 
of Christ, Baptist, and Jewish. Total membership, all denominations, 
232,731. Marriages in 1932, 6,668 ; divorces, 1,702 ; annulments, 25. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 7,814 (1*0 per cent, 
of that age group), of whom 3,743 were foreign-born whites; of persons 
between the ages of 6 and 20, 197,719 (75 per cent.) were attending school, 
School attendance is compulsory for all children from 8 to 16 years of age ; 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 years, if legally employed, must 
attend part-time or evening schools unless they have already acquired the 
ordinary branches of learning. For school year ending June 30, 1932, the 
1,985 public elementary schools had 5,620 teachers and 152,679 enrolled 
pupils; 265 four-year standard high schools had 1,974 teachers and 53,053 
pupils ; and the three Normal Schools at Monmouth, Ashland, and La 
Grande had (1982-83) 106 teachers, 1,191 regular students and 834 
summer students. Total expenditure on education (1932-83), 16,069,406 
dollars, excluding debt service and capital outlay. Beginning July, 1929, 
higher education was placed under a single board administeriog the three 
normal schools, the State University, the State Agricultural College »nd the 
Medical School. The Oregon State Agricultural College at Corvallis, has 
an agricultural experiment station, with nine branch stations, an engineer- 
ing experimental station, an extension service in agiiculture and home 
economics, and 7 degree-granting schools. In 1932-33 tlie instructional staff 
numbered 800 engaged m instruction, and the student enrolment, 3,050, 
of whom 2,509 were in regular full-year degree courses. The University 
of Oregon, organized at Eugene in 1876, has 8 degree-granting schools and 
(1932-33) 219 professors and 2,511 lull-term students. The Medical School 
at Portland in 1932-33 had 144 full-time and volunteer instructors, 236 
students of medicine and 360 students of nursing. There arc also Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Catholic, Congregational, and Baptist Colleges. 


Finance and Defence, — The receipts and disbursements of the General 
Fund of the State, for the year ending December 31, 1932 : — 


Overdraft, January 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932 


Dollars 


679,550 

20,361,827 


Net total 

Disbursements, 1932 


19.682.277 

19.627.278 


Balance, January 1, 1933 


154,999 


On January 1, 1933, the amount of the State bonded indebtedness was 
66,107,610 dollars. In 1932 the assessed value of real and personal property 
was 1,037,794,463 dollars. 
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On June -SO, 1933, the National Guard of the State of Oregon consisted of 
210 officers, 3 warrant officers and 2,860 men. 

Production and Industry.— Oregon is divided by the Cascade Range 
into two distinct zones as to climate. West of the Cascade Range there is a 
good rainfall and almost every variety of crop common to the temperate zone 
is grown. East of the Range lack of rainfall has been to some extent com- 
pensated for by irrigation by private companies as well as by State and Federal 
enterprise. Stock raising is the principal industry of eastern Oregon. With 
a stand of 400 billion feet Oregon has now one' fifth of the standing timber 
of the United States; about four billion feet are cut annually. In 1932, 
the commercial forest area was 19,675,000 acres. National forest lands on 
June 30, 1932, amounted to 11,939,400 acres. 

In 1930 there were 65,153 farms with an acreage of 16,548,678 : total 
value, land and buildings, was 630,827,927 dollars. In 1930 only 
4,172,619 acres out of total area of 16,548,678 acres were devoted to 
general farm crops ; 13,227,141 acres of Government land were still open to 
entry. Gross income, 1932, from crops, was 27,600,000 dollars; from 
live-stock, 35,100,000 dollars. Oregon leads in the production of hops 
(19,666,000 pounds in 1933). Leading crops are winter wheat (4,388,000 
bushels in 1933); oats (9,842,000 bushels); fresh primes (28,000 tons); 
hay (1,931,000 tons), and potatoes (6,435,000 bushels). Rye, barley, 
and flax-seed are important crops. Fruits are grown, especially ^ums, 
apples, pears, peaches, strawberries, cherries, and loganberries. Dairy- 
ing is the most important industry, and there is an active live-stock 
industry. Horses on January 1, 1933, numbered 175,000 ; milch cows, 
240,000 ; all cattle, 794,000 ; sheep, 2,800,000 ; swine, 266,000. Range' 
land for grazing cattle and sheep, 45,000,000 acres. In 1933 the wool-clip 
yielded 19,720,000 pounds from 2,320,000 sheep. The salmon, sturgeon, 
halibut, and oyster fisheries are abundant. During 1932 the fish caught in 
the Columbia river— of which two-thirds was canned on the Oregon side 
— totalled 296,191 cases. The total canned salmon pack on the Oregon 
coast, 1932, was 8,524 cases. 

Oregon’s mineral resources include gold, silver, mercury and platinum as 
well as useful earths, but output is not large. Output of mercury was 2,523 
flasks in 1932 ; gold. 19,921 ounces; silver, 9,027 ounces. Value of mineral 
products, 1930, was 6,169,898 dollars. 

In 1931 Oregon had 1,709 industrial establishments employing 42,267 
wage-earners who received in wages 47,503,901 dollars ; the cost of the 
materials, containers, fuel and power used was 120,887,624 dollars, and the 
value of the product 231,880,396 dollars. 

Oregon has good water facilities in the Pacific Ocean, and the Columbia, 
Willamette, and Snake rivers. The Dalles and Celilo Canal, completed 
in 1916, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to navigation to a 
length of 670 miles from the ocean. Largo ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Columbia and Willamette rivers to Portland, 100 miles inland, 
through a channel 85 feet in depth. The State had (1932) a total steam 
railway mileage of 6,224 besides 547 miles of electric railway track. The 
State maintains 4,736 miles of primary high wavs, of which 4,403 are surfaced 
and 2,167 miles of secondary highways (1,635 miles surfaced) ; the counties 
maintain 43,799 miles of highway of which 17,487 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, 56 licensed National banks had deposits of 136,452,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 135,335,000 dollars ; 52 licensed State 
banka had deposits of 22, 981, 000 dollars, loans and investments of 19,710,000 
dollars. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Oregon Blue Book. Issued by the Secretary of State. 

Bancroft (H. H.), History of Oregon. San Francisco, 1886. 

Carey (C. H.), History of Oregon. Chicago, 1922. 

Clark (R. C.), History of Willamette Valley, Oregon. Chicago, 1027. 

Fullei- (G. W.), History of the Pacific North-west. New York, 1931. 

Gilbert (J. H.), Trade and Currency in Early Oregon (Columbia University Studies in 
Economics, Vol. xxvi. No. l). New York, 1907. 

Eorner,(J. B.) Oregon: History and Early Literature. Portland Ore., 1931. 

Lj/man (H. 8.), History of Oregon. 4 vols. New York, 1903. 

McArthur (L. A.), Oregon Geographic Names. Portland, 1928. 

Parrish (P. H.), Before the Covered Wagon. Portland, 1931. 

Scott (H. W.), History of the Oregon Country. Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 

Thvsaites (R. G.), Original Journals of LowU and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806. New 
York, 1904. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Governinent. — Pennsylvania, first settled in 1682, is one of the thirteen 
original States in the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. Every citizen 21 years of age, resident in the State 
for one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, 
is entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 60 members chosen for four years, 25 Senators being elected at each General 
Assembly election bi-annually. The House of Representatives consists of 208 
members chosen for two years. The State is represented in Congress by two 
Senators and 34 Representatives. 

Governor. ’—Qi&ovdi Pinchot, 1931-1935 (18,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. —liiQha.xdi J, Beamish. 

For local administration the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, townships, and school districts. There are 67 counties. The 
State Capital is Harrisburg. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 45,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles are water area (excluding 891 square miles of Lake Erie). 

Census population April 1, 1930, 9,631,350, an increase of 911,333, or 
10'6 per cent., since 1920. Population at various Federal censuses (with 
distribution by sex in 1930) was : 


Years 

White 

1 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

! Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

3,456,609 

65,294 

1 

31 

' 14 

3,521,951 

7,665,111 

78.6 

1910 

7,467,536* 

198,919 

177* 

1.503 

1,976 

i7ro 

1920 

8,431,245* 

284,568 

1,481* 

337 

2,386* 

8,720,017 

194-5 

1930 

9,192,602 

431,257 

3,405 

523 

3,563 * 

9,631,350 

214'8 

Male . 

4,621,340 

218,412 

2,376 1 

S05 

3,084 

4,845,517 



Female 

4,571,262 

212,845 

i 

1,029 

218 j 

479 

4,785,833 



Included in white, 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
clossifled as Mexican in 1930. 

> Estimated. * Includes a small number of Hawaiians. 

In 1930, the foreign-bom white population of the State numbered 1,233,061 
(12'8 per cent, of the total population), of whom 226,979 (18*3 per cent.) 
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were Italian, 166,672 (13‘6 per cent.) Polish, 115,792(9*4 per cent.) Russian, 
111,171 (9 per cent.) Czechoslovakian, 110,622 (9*0 per cent.) German, 
97,600 (8*0 per cent.) Irish, and 78,019 (6*3 per cent.) English. Of the 
total population in 1930, 67'8 per cent, were urban, 4*5 per cent. Negro, and 
38*6 per cent. (2,918,211 males and 803,892 females) gainfully employed. 
The 1930 census showed 21,287 men and 24,360 women divorced ; the 
number of private families was 2,235,620 (of 4 ‘23 persons). The State’s 
penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 6,164 men and 140 women. 

The population of the larger cities, according to the census of 1930, was : 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Philadelphia . 

1,950,961 

Altoona . 

82,064 

McKeesport . 

54,632 

Pittsburgh 

669,817 

Harrisburgtcap.) 

80,389 

New Castle . 

48,674 

Bcrantori 

148,433 

Johnstown 

66,993 : 

Upper Darby . 

46,626 

Erie 

115,967 

Lancaster 

69,949 

Williamsport . 

45,729 

Reading . 

111,171 

Chester . 

59,164 

Hazleton 

86,765 

Allentown 

92,563 

Bethlehem 

67,892 

Norristown . 

35,853 

Wilkes-Barre. 

86,626 

York 

65,254 

Lower Merion 

85,166 


The chief religious bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic with 
2,124,382 members in 1926, United Lutheran (551,202), Methodist, 
(452,145), Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Baptist. In 1926 a total of 
135 denominations reported 13,843 churches and 5,213,023 members. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 240,323 (3*1 percent, 
of that age group), of whom 187,942 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between tne ages of 5 and 20, 2,135,688 (69*4 per cent.) were attending school. 
School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 14 years of age for the full 
school term; children employed who have passed the sixth grade are 
required to attend a continuation school. In the year 1932-33, the 10,768 
public elementary schools had 40,185 teachers and 1,445,457 enrolled pupils. 
The 1,215 high schools had 19,366 teachers and 545,483 pupils. Public 
kindergartens numbered 502. Enrolment in all day, part-time and evening 
vocational classes offered by the public schools of the Commonwealth averages 
17,550. In the 13 State normal schools there were (1932-33) 652 teachers 
and 9,659 students. Total expenditure on public school education 
(1932-33) was 137,039,068 dollars, including normal schools, colleges 
and universities. 

The more important academic institutions (1932) within the State are 
as follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1740 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (non-sect.) 

1,215 

8,235 

1787 

University of Pittsburgh (non-sect.) .... 

856 

13,525 

1833 

Haverford College (Quaker) 

47 

298 

1855 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

450 

5,005 

1804 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmoie (Quaker) . 

75 

566 

1878 

Duqiresne University, Pittsburgh (R.C.) . 

155 

2,824 

1900 

Carnegie Institution of Technology, Pittsburgh 

260 

2,600 

1884 

Temple University, Philadelphia (non-sect.) . 

705 

6,248 

1891 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

108 

1,547 

1832 

Lafayette College, Easton 

91 

1,009 

1885 

Bryn Mawr College 

91 

420 

1866 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem (non-sect.) . , 

157 

1,490 


Finance and Defence, — For the biennium ending May 31, 1931, the 
statement on finance, including general and special funds, is as follows: — 
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Dollars 

Balance in Ti'easury, June 1, 1929 75,504,102 

Receipta, all funds, June 1, 1929, to May SI, 1931 . . 398,134,839 


Total .... 473,638,941 
Expenditures, all funds, June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1931 . 392,483,289 


Balance in Treasury, May 31, 1931 80,795,653 

On May 31, 1931, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted 
to 89,862,320 dollars. The assessed value of taxable real property in 1929 
anaounted to 9,365,418,071 dollars, and of personal property to 3,279,432,186 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 847 officers, 13 warrant 
olBcers and 11,118 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1930, 
there were 172,419 farms; the farm area was 15,309,485 acres, of which 
7,813,826 were crop land and 4,676,192 pasture land, the remainder 
being woodland. The total value of farm land and buildings in 1930 
was 1,203,017,645 dollars; implements and machinery, 164,756,206 dol- 
lars. Gross income from crops, 1982, was 63,800,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 136,000,000 dollars. Pennsylvania leads, usually, in the production 
of buckwheat (2,679,000 bushels in 1933). In 1933, production of winter 
wheat was 16,678,000 bushels; rye, 1,606,000 bushels; oats, 20,812,000 
bushels; corn, 60,660,000 bushels; potatoes, 21,350,000 bushels; to- 
bacco, 26,683,000 pounds; hay, 3,114,000 tons; total crop of apples, 

9.293.000 bushels; commercial apples, 718,000 barrels; peaches, 1,144,000 
bushels; pears, 866,000 bushels; and grapes, 17,808 tons. On January 1, 
1933, farm animals in Pennsylvania were: 286,000 horses, 61,000 mules, 

1.057.000 dairy cows two years old and over, 1,412.000 all cattle, 501,000 
sheep, 707,000 swine. Wool-clip, 1933, was 3,411,000 pounds from 461,000 
sheep. National forest lands total 317,221 acres; State forests, 1,538,583 
acres. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the value of its 
mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due principally to the 
State’s leadership in the production of coal. Mineral products in 1930 
reached a value of 778, .523,421 dollars, of which 69,384,837 tons of anthracite 
coal represented 364,574,191 dollars and 124,462,787 short tons of bitu- 
minous, 213,584,000 dollars, the two accounting for 73 per cent, of the 
total. In 1932 anthracite coal output reached 49,361,000 tons and 
bituminous, 76,028,000 tons. Other minerals (1932) were petroleum 
(12,412,000 barrels), natural gasoline or petrol (11,685,000 gallons), iron 
ore (magnetite and hematite, 102,838 long tons), pig-iron, 2,103,170 long 
tons, natural gas (88,706 million cubic feet iu 1930). Pennsylvania has 
important quarries, cement works, and brick and tile works. The output of 
coke in 1931 was 8,380,249 short tons; cement, 28,610,231 barrels. 

The 1931 Federal cen.sua showed 14,774 manufacturing establishments 
employing 778,735 (wages, 845,607,403 dollars), using materials, containers, 
fuel and power valued at 2,114,171.694 dollars, and with output valued at 
4,106,387,107 dollars. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 1930, reported 20,065 
indnatrial establishments, with an aggregate capital of 6,498,848,100 dollars, 
employing 166,728 salaried officials and 1,191,983 wage-earners; salaries 
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amounted to 425,822,400 dollars, and the wages to 1,462,942,200 dollars. 
The value of the output was 6,531,113,200 dollars. Metals and metal 
products had the largest value, 2,701,964,800 dollars. Then came textiles, 
986,766,000 dollars; mines and quarries, 605,336,200 dollars; food 
products, 627,222,200 dollars; chemicals, 425,916,800 dollars; paper and 
printing, 880,248,700 dollars ; clay, glass and stone products, 188,089,600 
dollars ; leather and rubber products 176,464,800 dollars ; lumber products, 
102,219,600 dollars ; tobacco products, 93,200,900 dollars. Pennsylvania 
has 84*5 per cent, of the country’s blast furnace capacity, 36 '4 per cent, of 
its iron and steel manufactures, 40 9 per cent, of its silk manufactures. 

The total value of imports at the port of Philadelj)hia for the calendar year 
1932, was 79,113,000 dollars, and of exports, 39,856,000 dollars. In 1932, 
the aggregate length of steam railroads was 11,155 miles; total of all tracks 
operated by electric railways, 3,621 miles. 

Roads. The State road system, not including township, city and 
borough roads and streets, has a mileage of 13,384 miles of which 10,270 
miles have been hard- surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, 601 licensed national banks had deposits of 1,603,110,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 1,838,210,000 dollars ; 400 licensed 
State banks and trust companies had deposits of 1,753,413,000 dollars and 
loans and investments of 2,041,434,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

lleport.H of the various executive departmentB of the State. Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania State Manual. Biennml. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Drowning (C. H,), Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania. Ardmore (Pa.), ISll. 

Donehoo (G. P.), Pennsylvania, a history. 4 vols. New York, 1026. 

Egle (W. H.), lllu.strated Historv of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 3rd ed. 
Philadelphia, 1883. 

(John T.), Seeing Pennsylvania. New York, 1921. 

Fifher (S. G.^ Making of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908. 

Gruber (C. L.), Government of the United States and of Pennsylvania. Kutztown (Pa.), 
1909. 

Higby (C. D.), Government of Penn.sylvania and the Nation. New York, 1908. 

Jenkins (Howard M.), Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal. 8 vols. Philadelphia, 1908. 

Johnson (Amandus), Swedish Settlement on the Delaware. Philadelphia, 1911. 

Jordan (J. W,), Encyclojteedia of Pennsylvania biography. 17 vols. New York, 
1914-1928. 

Maltby (A. E.), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 
the Nation. New York, 1910. 

Martin (A. E. ) and Shenk (II. II.), Pennsylvania History: Told by Contemporaries. 
Londwn, 1925. 

McClure (A. K.), Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Winston, 1905. 

Penne/i (Elizabeth R.), Our Philadelphia. New York, 1914. 

Pc?in{/pacfc«r (S. W.), Pennsylvania in American History. New York, 1910.— Pennsyl- 
vania the Keystone. Philadelphia, 1914. 

Shackleton (R.), The Book of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1919. 

SlUmmcl (L. S ), Short History of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1910. — Government of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908. 

SipeiO. H.), Indian Chiefs of Penn.sylvania. Butler, 1927. — Indian Wars of Pennsyl- 
vania. Harrisburg, 1929. 

Swank (J. M.), Progres.siA'^e Pennsylvania. New York, 1908. 

IFharton (Anne 11.), In Old Pennsylvania Towns. London, 1920. 

Widden (G. G ) and Schojf (W. H.), Pennsylvania and its Manifold Activities. Inter- 
national Congre ss of Navigation. Philadelpbia. 1912. 

Wyer (S. S.), The Smithsonian Institution’s study of natural resources, applied to 
Pennsylvania’s resources. Columbus (Ohio), 1922. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government. — The earliest settlers in the region 
which now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
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who had been driven forth on account of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636, and 
their numbers and importance quickly increased, settlers of every creed being 
welcomed. In 1647, a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 1663, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senate has 42 members, besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor who is ex officio President of the Senate. The House of Representa- 
tives consists of 100 members. Every citizen, 21 years of age, who has 
resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly registered, is qualified to 
vote. The State is divided into 6 counties and 39 cities and towns. The 
Capital is Providence. 

Governor . — Theodore J’rancis Green, 1933-35 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Louis W. Cappelli. 

Rhode Island is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 2 
Representatives. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 1,248 square miles, of which 
nearly 181 square miles are water. Population according to Federal Census, 
April 1, 1930, 687,497, an increase of 83,100, or 13*7 per cent, since 1920. 
Population of census years (with distribution by sex for 1930) was : 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

212,219 

4,980 

1 

154 


217,353 

203 -7 

1910 

632,488* 

9,529 

4* 

284 

305 

542,610 

508 5 

1920 

593,976* 

10,0.86 

4* 

110 

271 

604,997 

566-4 

1980 

677,016 

9,913 

10 

318 

240 

687,497 

644-3 

Male . 

330,140 1 

4,862 

6 

154 

210 

335,372 


Female 

340,876 ' 

6,051 

1 

4 

164 

30 

352,125 

— 


' Included in white, if any. 

■ Adjusted by deductint; the estimated number of persona who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. 

The foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 170,714 (24*8 per cent, of the 
total), of -whom 32,493 (19*0 per cent.) were Italian, 31,501 (18*5 per cent.) 
French Canadian, 24,696 (14*5 per cent.) English, 17,740 Irish, 8,696 Polish, 
and 6,401 Scottish. The urban population in 1930 (635,429) was 92*4 per 
cent, of the whole, and the Kegro population 1*4 per cent. ; 53*0 per cent. 
(209,343 males and 87,829 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 
census showed 2,070 men and 3,056 women divorced ; the number of private 
families was 165,343 (of 4*05 persons). The State’s penal and reformatory 
system in 1932 had 62.3 men and 34 women. 

The chief cities and towns are Providence, which (1930) had a population 
of 252,981 ; Pawtucket, 77,149 ; Woonsocket, 49,376 ; Cranston, 42,911 ; 
E. Providence, 29,995 ; Newport, 27,612 ; Central Falls, 25,898 ; Warwick, 
23,196; West Warwick, 17,696 i Bristol, 11,953. 

The principal religious bodies are Catholic with 325,375 members in 1926, 
Protestant Episcopal (36,197), Jewish congregations (24,034), Congregational, 
and Methodist. Total, all denominations, 452,044. 
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In 1930 census, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 27,636 (4*9 
per cent, of that age group), of whom 24,124 were foreign-born whites; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 144,033 (89*7 per cent.) were attending 
school. In 1931-32, the 423 public elementary schools had 2,428 teachers 
and 88,173 enrolled pupils. The high schools (22 senior and 22 junior) had 
1,605 teachers and 35,066 pupils. Local current expenditures for schools 
for the school year ending June 30, 1932, totalled 9,827,774 dollars; State 
expenditures for education were 1,189,479 dollars ; total, 11,017,253 dollars. 
In addition, local communities spent for capital outlay, 2,649,110 dollars, 
and for interest and bond retirement, 1,960,277 dollars. The State maintains 
a College of Education with 31 professors and teachers and 677 students 
(1932-33), and a State College with 62 profe.ssor8 and 940 students (1932-33). 
Brown University at Providence, founded in 1764 by the Baptists, is now 
non-sectarian ; in 1932-33, it had 208 professors and instructors, and 1,786 
students. Providence College, at Providence, founded in 1928-29 under 
Roman Catholic administration, has 49 professors and 763 students. 

Finance and Defence. — Bor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 


receipts and payments were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand June 30, 1932 . . . 3,563,976 

Receipts to June 30, 1933 .... 16,330,466 

Total 19,894,441 

Payments to Juno 30, 1933 . . . 16,141,225 

Balance, June 30, 1933 . . . 3,753,216 


The net bonded debt of the State on June 30, 1933, amounted to 
19,889,193 dollars. The as.sessed value of the property within the State in 
1932 was as follows : — Real property, 985,871,055 dollars ; personal property, 
396,318,104 dollars ; total, 1,382,189,159 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 160 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 1,802 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Rhode Island is a manufacturing State, 
though there is a little farming. In 1930 census, it had 3,322 farms with an 
area of 279,361 acres, of which 68,256 acres were crop land. The total 
value of farm land and buildings in 1930 was 34,607,749 dollars; total value 
of land, buildings, equipment and stock in 1932 was 41,111,441 dollars. 

At the Federal census iu 1931, 1,473 manufacturing establishments had 
95,435 wage-earners, who earned 96,036,152 dollars; materials, containers, 
fuel and power used were valued at 198,494,156 dollars, and the output at 
409,815,678 dollars. On July 31, 1933, there were 1,767,612 spindles in 
the State (1,226,080 active) consuming 101,024 bales of cotton. 

In 1932, the railroads operated 181 miles of single track ; there were 142 
miles of electric railway. The State has 2,400 miles of rural roads of 
which 621 miles are maintained by the Slate. 

On June 30, 1933, Rhode Island had 10 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 33,050,000 dollars and loans and investments of 43,900,000 
dollars ; 23 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
404,942,000 dollars and loans and investments of 425,723,000 dollars; 9 
mutual savings banks, without capital stock, had resources of 186,672,643 
dollars. 
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Books of Reference. 

Rhode Island Mannal. Prepared by the Secretary of State. Providence. 

Book of Rhode Island. Issued by State Bureau of Information. Providence, 1980. 
Arnold (S. A.), History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(1636-1790). New York, 1874. 

BartlHi (J. R.)(R<Utor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1856-65. 
Carroll (0.), Rhode Island ; Throe Centuries of Denjo’.racy. 4 vols. New York, 1982. 
(JjtapiwfH. M.), Documentary History. 2 vols. Providence, 191G. 

FUld (E.) (Editor), State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century. 3 vols. Boston, 1902. 

Qre»ne (W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1886. 

Kirk (William), A Modern City : Providence, Rhode Island, and its Activities. ChlcaKo, 
1909. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 1865-1890. 

Rtchtnon (Irving B.), Rhode Island: Its Making and Meaning. 1686-1688. 2 volg. 
New York, 1902.— Rhode Island ; a Study in Separation. Boston, 1905. 

Staples (W. R.), Annals of the Town of Providence. Providence, 1843. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Constitution and Government. — South Carolina, first settled in 
1670, was one of the thirteen original States of the Union. The General 
Assembly consists of a Senate of 46 memboi’s, elected for four years (half 
retiring biennially), and a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected 
for two years. 

All citizens of the United States who have paid the poll tax and are 
registered have the right to vote. For registration, it is necessary to be able 
to read and write English, and to have paid tlie taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State assessed at 300 dollars or more. The State is 
divided into 46 counties. The capital is Columbia. Soutli Carolina is 
represented in the United States Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor . — Ibra 0. Blackwood, 1931-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W. P. Blackwell. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 30,989 square miles, of which 
494 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,738,765, 
an increase of 65,041, or 3*3 per cent.., since 1920. The population in 
.various Federal Census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was ; 


Tears 

White 

N egro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiat’C 

Total 

Per sq. 
Mile 

1870 

289,667 

416,814 


124 

1 

705,606 

23-1 

1910 

679,169 ■ 

835.843 

2* 

3«l 

05 

1,516,400 

49*7 

1920 

818,582* 

864,719 

6* 

804 

163 

1,688,724 

55-2 

1930 

944,040 

793,681 

9 

959 

76 

1,738,765 

57-0 

Male . 

473,312 ; 

879,300 i 

4 

474 

68 

858, 15S 


lemale 

470,728 

414,381 

5 

485 

8 

885,607 



' Incluried in whit#, if any. 

• Actuated by deducting the eatiinated number of pergong who would Imve been 
classift^ as Mexican in 19:30. 

* Bktimated. 

The foreign-born white population in 1930 numbered 6,266 (0*3 per 
cent, of the total), of whom 747 (14*2 {^r cent.) were German, 627 (11*9 per 
cent.) Greek 556 (10*6 per cent.) Russian, and 479 (9*1 per cent.) English. 
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Of the total population in 1930, 21»3 per cent, were urban, 46*6 per cent. 
Negro, and 39-6 per cent. (480,976 males and 206,761 females) were 
gainfully employed. Divorce is not allowed ; the 1930 census showed 
1,418 men and 2,667 women residing in the State who had been 
divorced; the number of private families was 365,680 (of 4 70 persons). 
The State penitentiary in 1932 held 1,072 men and 70 women. 

Large towns are: Charleston, with a population of 62,265 in 1930; 
Columbia (capital), 61,681 ; Greenville, 29,154 ; Spartanburg, 28,723. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are the Negro Baptists, 
with 235,227 members in 1926, Southern Baptists, 217,104, and Southern 
Methodists, 135,129. Total, all denominations, 873,528. 

In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 192,878 (14*9 per 
cent, of that age group), ot whom 36,246 were native whites and 166,066 were 
Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 6 and 20, 429,150 (60 d per cent.) 
were attending school. School attendance is compulsory since 1922. There 
are separate schools for white and coloured children. In 1930, the 4,093 
public schools of tlie Slate had 469,370 enrolled piijnls (both white and 
negro) and 13,480 teachers. The 302 public high schools had 40,020 pupils 
and 2,024 teachers. Expenditure on public school education in 1930 was 
16,187,319 dollars. For higher instruction the State has the University of 
South Carolina, founded at Columbia in 1801, with, in 1982, 107 professors 
and 1,782 students ; Clemson Agricultural College, founded in 1893, with 100 
professors and 1,247 students as well as a number of smaller colleges. 

Finance and Defence.— 'Fhe receipts and expenditures for the twelve 
months from October 1, 1930, were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, October 1, 1930 17,391,881 

Receipts to September 30, 1931 .... 71,267,654 

Total 88,659,636 

Expenditure in the period 64,717,486 

Balance, September 30, 1931 .... 23,942,049 


On September 30, 1931, the funded debt amounted to 29,361,851 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 147 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,030 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry- — South Carolina is an agiicultural State 
containing in 1930, 157,931 farms, more than half of which were negro farms. 
The farm area covered 10,393,113 acres, 5,037,000 acres being crop land. 
The total value of farm land and buildings in 1930 was 379,190,630 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. Gross income, 1932, 
from crops, was 46.200,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 22,300,000 dollars. The 
chief cereal crops in 1933 were maize, 22,808,000 bushels ; and oats, 7,215,000 
bushels. Of greater importance is the cultivation of cotton, under which in 
1933 were 1,379,000 acres, yielding 742,000 bales of upland cotton. Tobacco 
in 1933 amounted to 86,860,000 pounds. On January 1, 1933, the farm 
animals in the State were 23,000 horses, 164,000 mules, 183,000 milch 
cows, 290,000 all cattle, 14,000 sheep, and 662,000 swine. National forest 
lauds amount to 43,000 acres. 

The minerals worked are phosphate rock, gi'anite, clay products, gold, 
silver, mang.anese, iron ore, lime, and monazite in small quantities. 

The manufacturing establishments of the State in 1931 numbered 1,044 
with 87,010 wage-earners; materials, containers, fuel and power used were 
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valued at 116,164,077 dollars, the wages paid amounted to 60,926,468 dollars, 
and the output to 225,603,115 dollars. There were 5,686,146 active spindles 
on July 31, 1933, and the amount of cotton consumed was 1,323,986 bales. 

In 1932, the length of steam railway in the State was 3,774 miles, and 
of electric railway 286 miles. The State maintains 6,957 miles of highways, 
of which 4,452 miles are surfaced. 

South Carolina on June 30, 1933, had 16 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 15,955,000 dollars and loans and investments of 14,712,000 
dollars ; 89 licensed State banks and trust companies (including 25 cash 
depositories) had deposits of 32,738,000 dollars and loans and investments of 
25,949,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

MeCrady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and London, 1902. 

RaveneliMrs. St. J.), Charleston: The Place and the People, New York and London, 
1906. 

Watson (E. J .), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 1908. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Government.— South Dakota, first settled in 1794, was organized as a 
State from part of Dakota Territory and admitted into the Union on 
November 2, 1889. It ceded a small part of its territory to Nebraska in 
1908. Full rights of suffrage are enjoyed by all citizens over 21 years of 
age who have complied with certain residential qualifications. Legislative 
power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives ; but the people 
reserve the right of the initiative and referendum. The Senate consists 
of not less than 25 and not more than 45 members, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of not less than 75, nor more than 135 members. The State is 
divided into 64 organized counties and five unorganized. The Capital is 
Pierre (population, 1930, 3,659). The State sends two Senators and two 
Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Governor . — Tom Berry, 1933-35 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Myrtle Morrison. 

Area, Population, Education,— Area, 77,615 square miles, of which 
747 square miles are water area. Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 
1932, totalled 419,270 acres. The area of the Indian reservation in 1930 
was 382 square miles, having a population of 23,726 Indians. 

Federal Census population on April 1, 1930, 692,849, an increase of 
56,302, or 8 ‘8 per cent., since 1920. 

The population at the date of various Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was ; — 


Year 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870* 









1910 

563,747 1 

817 

24* 

19,187 

163 

583,888 

7-6 

1920 

619,052 i 

832 

95* 

16,884 

21,833 

184 

636,547 

8-8 

1930 

669,453 

646 

816 

101 

692,849 

9-0 

Male . 

851,571 

843 

481 

11,172 

83 

363,650 



Female 

317,882 

303 

335 

10,661 

18 

329,199 



« See North Dakota for 1870 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican hi 1980. 

* Estimated. 
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The 1930 Census showed 65,648 (9*5 per cent, of the total) were 
foreign-born whites; of these, 13,061 (19*9 per cent.) were Norwegians, 
12,739 (19 '4 per cent.) Germans, 9,023 (13*7 per cent.) Russians and 6,640 
Swedes. The urban population formed 18 '9 per cent, and the Negro 
population 0*1 per cent, of the whole in 1930 ; 35*7 per cent. (210,343 males 
and 37,310 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 
2,314 men and 2,021 women divorced; the number of private families was 
161,013 (of 4*24 persons). The State penitentiary in 1932 held 511 men 
and 13 women. 

The population of the chief cities (census of 1930) was : Sioux Falls, 
33,362 ; Aberdeen, 16,465 ; Huron, 10,946 ; Mitchell, 10,942; Watertown, 
10,214 ; Rapid City, 10,404 ; Yankton, 6,072 ; Lead, 5,733. 

The chief religious bodies are: Roman Catholic, with 97,077 members 
in 1926, Norwegian Lutherans (41,778), Methodist (29,514), Congregational, 
and Protestant Episcopal. Total, all denominations, 294,622. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 6,763 (1*2 per 
cent, of that ago group), of whom 2,422 were foreign-born whites ; of 
persons between the agesof 5 and 20, 171,834(72*9 per cent.) were attending 
school. Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 
years of age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school 
is compulsory on all not otherwise taught. In the 5,322 elementary schools 
in 1931-32, there were 130,697 pupils and 7,201 teachers ; 631 secondary 
schools had 1,551 teachers and 33,987 pupils. State educational institutions 
in 1931-32 were four Normal Schools with an enrolment of 3,000 students ; 
a School of Mines, established 1885, with (1932) 380 students ; an Agricultural 
College with 944 students ; the State University, founded at Vermillion in 
1882, 856 students. There are five small denominational colleges. 

The Government maintains three Indian Schools in the State, at Flan- 
dreau. Rapid City, and Pierre. Total expenditure on education (1931-32), 
14,546,959 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. —For the year ended June 30, 1933, the receipts 


and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on June 30, 1932 6,427,953 

Receipts for 1932-33 22,425,017 

Total 27,852,970 

Disbursements for 1932-33 21,476,784 


Balance on June 30, 1933 6,376,186 


The State debt on June 80, 1933, consisted of soldier bonus bonds, 
6,000,000 dollars; internal improvements, 2,000,000 dollars ; rural credits, 
40,419,000 dollars; R.F.C.loan, 3,844,738 dollars ; total, 52,263,738 dollars ; 
net debt, 48,118,869 dollars. The assessed valuation of all the property in 
1932 was 1,258,241,119 dollars. 

The National Guard on Juno 30, 1933, consisted of 104 oflScers, 2 warrant 
oflBcers and 1,253 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1930, there were 83,157 farms, with an 
acreage of 36,470,083, of which 19,003,000 acres were crop lands ; total value 
of farm land and buildings, 1,285,153,588 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 18,700,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 53,100,000 dollars. The yield of 
spring wheat in 1933 amounted to 4,250,000 bushels ; of durum wheat, 
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326.000 bushels; corn, 40,440,000 bushels; oats, 6,220,000 bushels; 
barley, 3,451,000 bushels; rye, 1,712,000 Wshels ; flaxseed, 116,000 
bushels; potatoes, 2,480,000 bushels. Total national forest area, 980,814 
acres. The live-stock within the State on January 1, 1933, consisted of 

552.000 horses; 17,000 mules; 761,000 dairy cows; 2,098,000 all cattle; 

1.455.000 sheep; 2,142,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 amounted to 

9.640.000 pounds of wool from 1,205,000 sheep. 

The mineral products of the State include gold, silver, lead, copper, clays 
and building stones of various sorts. In the north-western part of the 
State there are small lignite coalfields. In 1932, gold output was 479,154 
ounces, valued at 0,906,000 dollars, and silver, 125,388 ounces, valued at 
35,360 dollars. Total value of mineral products, 1930, was 11,075,808 
dollars. 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are meat-packing and the 
making of butter. In 1931, there were 489 industrial establishments, 
employing 5,373 wage-earners, who earned 6,377,605 dollars, the cost of 
materials, containers, fuel and power being 60,923,180 dollars and the value 
of the output, 69,188,167 dollars. 

In 1932, the steam railways of the State were 4,218 miles in length, 
besides 16 miles of electric railway. The State maintains 5,957 miles of 
highways, of which 4,462 arc surfaced. 

South Dakota had on June 30, 1933, 63 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 38,961,000 dollars and loans and investments of 38,228,000 
dollars; 149 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 

24.374.000 dollars and loans and investments of 23,728,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Legislative Manual and Constitution, issued biennially by the Secretary of State. Pierre. 
Bionnial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Pierre. 

Department of History Collections. Vols. l.-XVI. Department of History. Pierre. 
Peterson's Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Venn il lion, 1004. 

Fox{Ij. K.). Who’s Who Among South Dakotans. Pierre, 1028. 

JohntoH (W, B.), A Republic of Friends. Pierre, 1912. 

Kingibury (G. W ), Hi.story of Dakota Territorv. New York, 1916. 

O'Harra^ Handbook of the Black Hills. Rapid City, 1927. 

Raruom (F. L.), The Sunshine State. Chicago, 1912. 

Robinson (B.), Encyclopaedia of South Dakote. Sioux Falls, 1925. — Brief History of 
South Dakota* New York, 1927. 


TENNESSEE. 

Constitution and Government.— Tenuessee, first settled in 1767, was 
admitted into the Union on June 1, 1796. The General Assembly consists 
of a Senate of 33 members elected for two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 99 members elected also for two years. 

No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 
as electors are (with the usual exceptions) all citixens who have resided 
in the State 12 months and in the county six months next before the election 
and have paid the poll-tax. 

Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and nine Represent- 
atives. The State is divided into 95 counties; the Capital is Nashville. 

Governor . — Hill McAlister, 1933-36. 

Secretary of Stale . — Ernest N. Hasten. 

Area and Population. — Area, 42,022 square miles (885 square miles 
water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,616,666, an increase of 
278,671, or 11*9 per cent., since 1920. 
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In four census years the population (with distribution by sex in 1930) 
was as follows 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

936,119 

322,331 

1 

70 


1,258,520 

30-2 

1910 

1,711,417* 

473,088 

15 » 

216 

68 

2,1H4,789 

52*4 

1920 

1,885,039* 

451,758 

54* 

66 

78 

2,337,885 

56-1 

1930 

2,138,619 

477,646 

25 

161 

105 

2,616,656 

62-8 

Male . 

1,071,79s' 

232,569 

16 

8.5 

91 

1,804,559 



Female 

1,(j66,S21 

245,077 

9 

76 

14 

1,311,997 

— 


* Included in white, if any. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of ^raons who would have 'been 

classified as Mexican in 1930. • Estimated. 


The foreign-born whites numbered, in 1930, 13,066 (being 0'6 per cent, of 
the total), of whom 1,946 (14'9 per cent.) Italian, 1,803 (13*8 per cent.) 
Russian, 1,783 (13*6 per cent.) were German, and 1,351 (10*3 per cent.) 
English. Of the total population in 1930, 34*3 per cent, were urban, 18*3 
per cent. Negro, and 36*6 per cent. (763,062 males and 195,324 females) 
gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 8,269 men and 13.026 women 
divorced; the number of private families was 600,625 (of 4*29 persons). 
The State’s two penitentiaries in 1932 held 2,867 men and 74 women. 

The cities, with population in 1930, are : Memphis, 253,143 ; Nashville 
(capital), 163,866; Chattanooga, 119,798; Knoxville, 106,802; Johnson 
City, 26,080 ; Jackson, 22,172. 

The leading religious bodies are the Southern Baptists, with 271,921 
members in 1926, Southern Methodists (189,830), Negro Baptists (138,605), 
Presbyterians, Disciples of Christ, and Roman Catholics. Total, all 
denominations, 1,018,033. 

Education. — In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
146,460 (7*2 per cent, of that age group), of whom 87,406 were native whites 
and 67,251 Negroes : of persons between tljc ages of 5 and 20, 690,266 (64*4 
per cent.) were attending school. School attendance is now compulsory 
throughout the State and the employment of children under 16 years of 
age in workshops, factories or mines is illegal. There are separate schools 
for white and for coloured children. In 1931-32, the 6,150 public elementary 
schools had 662,387 enrolled pupils (286,286 boys, and 276,101 girls) with 
15,884 teachers. The 678 high schools had in 1930-31, 68,697 pupils 
(30,842 boys, and 37,855 giiin) with 3,293 teachers. Total expenditure for 
maintenance of public schools for year ending June, 1932, 24,183,405 dollars. 
There are in the State 6 public normal schools with 255 teachers and '6,465 
pupils in 1931. Higher education is provided in 20 universities and colleges, 
the more important of which (1932) are : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1867 

University of Chattanooga (M.E.) 

80 

468 

1794 

University of Tennessee at Knoxville (State) . 

800 

8,741 

1866 

Fisk University at Nashville (Negro). 

Vanderbilt University at Nashville (non-sectarian) . 
Cumberland University at Lebanon (Presb.) . 

44 

448 

1875 

886 

1,446 

1842 

21 

618 

1868 

University of the South, Sewanee(P.B.) 

25 

250 

1819 

Maryville College, Maryville (Presb.) 

81 

798 

1876 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

138 

2,562 

1 
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Finance and Defence.—For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, the 
revenue and expenditure were : — 


Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1931 
Receipts, 1931-32 . 


8,629,493 

57,567,387 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1931-32 


66,196,880 

56,324,653 


Balance, July 1, 1932 


9,872,227 


The funded debt on June 30, 1932, amounted to 89,072,000 dollars. 
The assessed value of all property (1931) was 1,541,355,483 dollars (real 
property, 1,275,830,320 dollars, personal property, 128,725,313 dollars, 
railroads and public utilities, 136,799,860 dollars). 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 196 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,328 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1930, there were 245,667 farms in the 
State with an acreage of 18,003,241, of which 7,666,000 acres were crop- 
land ; value of farm land and buildings, 743,222,363 dollars. Gross income, 
1932, from crops, was 52,600,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 46,600,000 dollars. 
The most important crop is maize, amounting in 1933 to 66,035,000 bushels. 
The winter wheat yield was 2,584,000 bushels. Oats, hay, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes (4,500,000 bushels in 1933), pease, sorgo for syrup (1,260,000 gallons), 
peanuts (7,800,000 pounds), and other products arc grown, the physical 
conditions permitting a great diversity of crops. The cotton crop for 1933 
covered 898,000 acres and yielded 460,000 bales. The tobacco crop (1933) 
was 136,210,000 pounds. Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) 
are cultivated. There are important forest products from about 27,300 
square miles of woodland. The area of national forest lands (June 30, 
1932) was 382,000 acres. Stock-raising in the State is falling off. On 
January 1, 1933, the domestic animals consisted of 146,000 horses, 315,000 
mules, 613,000 milch cows, 1,094,000 all cattle, 405,000 sheep, and 1,236,000 
swine. Wool clip in 1933, 1,621,000 pounds from 377,000 sheep. 

The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. The coal- 
fields have an area of about 4,400 square miles, and in 1932 produced 
3,240,000 short tons. Other mineral products (1932) are iron-ore (7,936 
long tons), copper (10,872,200 pounds), zinc (18,514 short tons), gold, 
silver, clay products, phosphate rock (193,666 tons), sandstone, marble, 
and limestone. Cement (1931), 3,302,720 barrels. Total value of mineral 
products in 1930, exclusive of pig-iron, was 32,499,380 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries include iron and steel working, but the 
most important manufactured products are knit goods and rayon and allied 
products. On July 31, 1933, the State had 527,510 active cotton spindles, 
consuming 153,206 bales. 

Census of manufactqres, 1931, showed 1,948 manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing 92,660 wage-earners, who received wages of 74,055,917 
dollars ; cost of materials, containers, fuel and power used, 233,722,016 
dollars ; value of output, 446,181,620 dollars. 

The Mississippi and Tennessee rivers are natural waterways, and the State 
contains (1932) 3,940 miles of steam railway, besides 507 miles of 
electric railway. The State maintains 7,051 miles of highways, of which 
5,897 miles are surfaced. 
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On June 30, 1933, Tennessee had 67 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 159,164,000 dollars and loans and investments of 162,220,000 dollars; 
on Juno 10, 1933, 265 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits 
of 65,875,000 dollars and loans and investments of 76,259,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Kami (T.), Civil Government of Tennessee. Philadelphia, 1897. 


TEXAS. 

In 1836, Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent existence, as the Republic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1846, received as a State into the American Union. The 
State’s first settlement dates from 1686. 

Government.~The Legislature consists of a Senate of 31 members 
elected for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 150 members elected for two years. Qualified 
electors are all citizens resident in the State one year and in the district or 
county six months next before the election, but persons subject to the 
poll-tax must have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they desire to vote. The State has 264 counties ; the Capital is Austin. 

Texas is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 21 Representatives. 

Qwernor.—llvi, Miriam A. Ferguson, 1933-35 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.— . W. Heath. 

Area and Population.— Area, 265,896 square miles (including 3,498 
square miles of water). Census population April 1, 1930, 5,824,716, an 
increase of 1,161,487, or 24*9 per cent., since 1920, 

Population for the four census years (witli distribution by sex for 1930) 
was as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

i Per Sq. 

1 Mile 

1870 

564,700 

253,475 

690,049 

1 

879 

25 

818,579 

3-1 

1910 

2,978,382* 

226,466* 

702 

943 

3,896,512 

14 8 

1920 

8,529,490* 

741,694 

388,675* 

2,109 

1,260 

4,663,228 

17*8 

1930 

4,288,401 

854,964 

683,681 

1,001 

1,578* j 

5,824,715 

22 ’2 

Male . 

2,190.628 

422,608 

351,077 

516 

1,170 

2,905,994 


Female 

2,092,868 

482,856 

332,604 

485 

408 

2,858,721 

— 


i Included in white. 

■ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons wbo would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 2 Hawaiians. 

Of the total number (1930) 98,396, or 1*7 per cent, were foreign-born 
whites, 26,913 (26*8 per cent) b«ing German, 12,282 (12 ’6 per cent.) Czecho- 
slovakian, 6,782 (6-9 per cent) English, and 6,560 Italian; of the total 41 0 
per cent were urban, 14*7 per cent. Negro, and 37-9 per cent. (1,785,059 
males and 421,708 females) gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 
27,808 men and 37,182 women divorced; the number of private families was 
1,380,096 (of 4*15 persons). The State’s prison system in 1932 held 6,447 
men and 103 women. 
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The largest cities of the State with census population in 1930, are : — 


Houston . .292,352 El Paso . . . 102,421 Waco . . . 52,848 

Dallas . . , 260,475 Beaumont . . 57,732 Port Arthur . 50,902 

San Antonio . 231,542 Austin . . 53,120 Wichita Falls . 43,690 

Fort Worth . 163,447 Galveston . . 62,938 Amarillo. . . 43,132 


The largest religious bodies are the Roinan Catholic, with 655,899 
members in 1926, Southern Baptists (465,274), Southern Methodists (380, 453), 
Evangelical Lutheran, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian. 
Total, all denominations, 2,280,366. 

Education.— lit 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
808,121 (6 '8 per cent, of that age group), of whom 46,878 were native 
whitesand 90,225 Negroes ; ofpersons between the agesof 6 and 20, 1,233,966 
(8P9 per cent.) were attending school. School attendance is compulsory for 
children from 8 to 14 years of age. Separate schools are provided for white 
and coloured children. In 1931-32 the public elementary schools had 
1,062,827 enrolled pupils, and 30,74.7 teachers ; the public high schools, 
256,919 pupils, and 9,063 teachers. There are also 7 teachers’ colleges 
with (1931) 484 teachers and 15,981 students. The total net amount 
expended on all public schools for all State and local purposes for 1980-31 was 
60,762,683 dollars. For superior instruction there are numerous institutions, 
the principal of which (1932) are : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1883 

University of Texas, Austin . 

State 

429 

6,907 

1876 

Agr. and Mech. Coll., College Station . 

State 

210 

2,801 

1902 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton . 

State 

138 

1,739 

1845 

Baylor University, Waco 

Baptist 

86 

1,517 

1846 

Baylor College, Belton .... 

Baptist 

40 

981 

1878 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

Ciinstian 

89 

1,276 

1911 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas , 

Methodist 

160 

1,941 

1889 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

Baptist 

24 

800 

1873 

South-Western University, Georgetown 

Methodist 

80 

600 

1849 

Austin College, Sheraian 

Presb. 

17 

858 

1891 

Texas Women’s College, Fort Worth . j 

Methodist 

24 

257 

1912 

Rice Institute, Houston . 

— 

99 

1,461 

1889 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood . 

Presb. 

16 

214 

1984 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock , 

State 

125 

2,155 

1879 

Prairie View State NnriTi:il and Industrial 





College, Prnirie View (for coloured) . 

State 

65 

2,066 

1906 

Christian College, Abilene 

Church of 





Christ 

25 

450 

1891 

Simmons University, Abilene 

Baptist 

83 

965 


Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements from all 
sources in the year ending August 31, 1932, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance, Sept. 1, 1931 20,208,036 

Receipts, 1931-32 124,185,489 

Total 144,393,626 

Disbursements, 1931-32 124,355,489 

Balance, Aug. 31, 1932 20,038,036 

The bonded debt, August 31, 1932, amounted to 4,002,200 dollars. In 
1982 the total assessed value of real property was 2,821,318,958 dollars, and 
of personal property, 1,141,522,388 dollars. 
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The National Guard on July 81, 1933, consisted of 611 officers, 9 
warrant officers and 7,679 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Texas is one of the most important 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1930, it had 496,489 farms covering 
124,707, 130 acres; value of farm lands and buildinga was 3, 597, 406,986 dollars. 
There are 1,567,642 acres of irrigable lands in Texas, of which 797,696 acres 
are irrigated. Gross income, 1932, from crops, was 22,100,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 132,000,000 dollars. Texas leads in the production of cotton 
(4,475,000 bales from 11,467,000 acres in 1933), of grain sorghum (63,008,000 
bushels), of onions (2,790,000 bushels) and of pecans (24,000,000 pounds). 
Other important crops in 1933 were (in bushels) maize, 74,824,000 ; wheat, 

13.022.000 ; oats, 20,808,000 ; rice, 7,473,000; potatoes, 3,648,000; sweet 
potatoes, 6,240,000. Other products arc peanuts (128,340,000 pounds), vege- 
tables, and fruits (especially peaches, oranges, and grape-fruit). The State 
has a very great live-stock industry, leading in the number of all cattle 
(6,495,000 on January 1, 1933), of sheep (7,644,000), and of mules (922,000) ; 
it also had on that date 676,000 horses, 1,614,000 milch cows, and 2,033,000 
swine. It leads in wool and mohair productiuu ; the wool-clip in 1933 
amounted to 63,314,000 pounds of w'ool Irom 7,583,000 sheep. 

The chief mineral products are petroleum, sulphur, natural gas, cement, 
and quicksilver. In 1932, 312,478,000 barrels of petroleum were produced ; 
natural gasoline or petrol, 371,106,000 gallons. Some quicksilver is produced. 
Texas leads in production of petroleum (with California a close second) and in 
natural gas ; output in 1931, 464,580,000 M. cubic feet ; output of carbon 
black from natural gas (Panhandle district), 177,369,000 lbs. in 1932. 
Output in 1932, coal, 620,000 short tons ; cement, 6,189,137 barrels. 
Leads in output of helium. Salt, sulphur (876,000 tons in 1932), gypsum 
(110,360 tons in 1932), granite, sandstone, and limestone are also produced. 
Western Texas has extensive undeveloped potash fields. Total value of 
mineral products in 1930, 450,373,161 dollars. 

In 1931, there were in the State 4,326 manufacturing establishments with 
94,867 wage-earners earning 99,060,731 dollars; materials, containers, fuel 
and power cost 572,282,065 dollars, and the value of the output was 
845,217,158 dollars. 

The port of Galveston is by far the most important outlet for the cotton 
grown in the United States, and as a commercial port is now second only 
to New York. Imports in the calendar year 1932, 10,773,000 dollars ; 
exports, 244,509,000 dollars. A permanent causew^ay over 2 miles in length 
now connects Galveston with the mainland. The steam railways (January 1, 
1932) had a total mileage of 17,203 miles (main lines) ; there are 618 miles 
of electric railway. The State maintains 18,868 miles of highways, of which 
11,586 miles are surfaced. 

There are 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas. The 
long coast-line with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. The Houston 
Ship Channel (50 miles long), connecting Houston with the Gulf of Mexico, 
makes that city the largest inland cotton market of the world. 

Texas had on Juno 30, 1933, 450 licensed national hanks with deposits of 

637.637.000 dollars and loaus and investments of 536,602,000 dollars ; 493 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 124,953,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 114,420,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Die Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Bizzell (W. B.). Rural Texas. New York, 1924. 

Gannett (H.), Gazetteer of Texas. 2nd Ed. Washington, D.C., 1904. 
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(?arr<«)n(G.P.), Texas. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, Mass., 1908. 

McConnell (W. J.), Social Cleavages in Texas ; A Study of the Proposed Division of the 
State. New York, 1925. 

MeElroy (R. M.), The Winning of the Far West. London, 1915. 

Sitnonds (F. W.), The Geography of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1906, 

Wooten (D. G.) (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1686-1897. 2 vols. Dallas, 
Texas , 1898, 

Texas Almanac. Dallas, Texas. Annual. 

UTAH. 

Constitution and Government. — Utah, which had been acquired by 
the United States during the Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1850, organised as a Territory, It was admitted 
as a State into the Union on Jan. 4, 1896 ; it sends to Congress two Senators 
and two Representatives. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives ; the 
Constitution provides for the initiative and referendum. 

The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 23 members, 
elected for four years ; the House of Representatives has 60 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane or criminals, have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct preceding the election. 

Governor. — Henry 11. Blood, 1933-37 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Milton II. Welling. 

There are 29 counties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area and Population. — Area, 84,990 square miles, of which 2,806 
square miles are water. The area of the Indian reservations in 1930 was 
531 square miles, and the population, 2,869 Indians. 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 507,847, an increase of 58,461, or 13 
per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of four Federal censuses (with distribution by 
sex for 1930) was : — 


Years j 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 1 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

86,044 

118 

1 

179 ■ 

445 

86,786 

i 

1910 

366,425* ' 

1,144 

158* 

3,123 

2,501 ‘ 1 

373.351 

I 4-5 

1920 

440,699* 

1,446 
; 1,108 

1,202* 

2,711 

3,338* 

449,396 

I 5-6 

1930 

495,965 

4,012 

2,869 

8,908* 

507,847 

! 6-2 

1 

Male . 

1 252,556 

609 

2,728 

1,516 

1,363 

1 2,590 

259,999 

— 

Female 

243,399 

499 

1,284 

i 1,818 

247,848 

! 


^ Included in white. 

• Adjusted by deducting tlie estimated number of persons who would have been 
claKsifled as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. • Includes a small number of Hawaiians and Samoans. 

Of the total in 1930, 43,772 (8 '6 per cent.) were foreign-born whites, of 
whom 10,851 (24*8 per cent.) were English, 4^883 (11*2 per cent.) Danes, 
4,389 {10*0 per cent.) Swedes, 4,104 (9*4 per cent.) German, 2,814 Italian, 
and 2,197 (5*0 per cent.) Greek. Of the total population in 1930, 52*4 per 
cent, were urban, 0*2 per cent. Negro, and 33*5 per cent. (141,016 males 
and 29,984 females) gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 2,153 
men and 2,357 women divorced ; the number of private families was 115,936 
(of 4*29 persons). The Utah State prison in 1932 held 310 men and 2 
women. 
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The largest oity is Salt Lake City with a population of 140,287 according 
to the census of 1930. Ogden had 40,272 ; Provo, 14,766 ; and Logan, 9,979. 

Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) form about 91 per cent, of the Church 
membership of the State with 337,200 members in 1926 out of a total, for 
all denominations, of 809,591. There are Catholics (14,695), Protestant 
Episcopalians (3,837), Presbyterians, Methodists, and others in small 
numbers. 

Education. — in 1980, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 
4,040 (1*2 per cent, of that age group) ; of persons between the ages Of 5 and 
20, 141,899 (76*8 per cent) were attending school. School attendance is 
Compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of age. For the school year, 
1932-33, the total expenditures for elementary and secondary education 
amounted to 9,433,445 dollars. There were enrolled (1932-33) 87,493 
pupils in the 473 elementary schools and 54,787 in the 109 high schools. 
There were 2,418 elementlhy teachers and 1,967 high school teachers. 

The University of Utah (1850), Salt Lake City, during the school year 
1932, had 186 instructors and 3,592 regular students. The Agricultural 
College of Utah, Logan (1890), during the same year, had 90 instructors 
and 1,632 regular students. The Mormon Church maintains the Brigham 
Young University at Provo (1876), with 108 instructors and 1,600 students and 
five other colleges. Other denomiiiatione also maintain colleges in the State. 


Finance and Defence.—For the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
revenue and expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1929 .... 1,977,220 

Receipts for 1929-30 16,617,723 


Total 18,694,943 

Total disbursements for 1929-30 . . . 16,166,261 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1930 .... 2,438,682 

The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1930, amounted to 10,260,000 
dollars. The assessed valuation of real and of personal property in 1929 
was 700,705,295 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 1, 1933, consisted of 135 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,810 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The area of unappropriated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1932, was 26,197,820 acres, of 
which 13,656,351 acres were surveyed; the State contained 6,202,000 acres 
of national forest. In 1930, it had 27,159 farms with, a total area of 
6,618,101 acres, of which 1,495,000 acres were crop land ; total value of farm 
land and buildings, 221,223,172 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 
was 10,500,000 dollars; from live-stock, 17,200,000 dollars. 

In 1933, the chief crops wore winter wheat, 2,340,000 bushels ; oats, 
1,560,000 bushels; potatoes, 2,100,000 bushels ; hay, 1,318,000 tons ; supir 
beets, 878,000 tons. Maize, barley, and rye are also grown. Much attention 
is paid to vegetables and fruit trees. There is a considerable live-stock 
industry. On January 1, 1933, the numbers were : horses and mules 86,000, 
milch cows 140,000, all cattle 480,000, sheep 2,360,000, swino 87,000. The 
wool-clip (1933) yielded 17,890,000 pounds of wool from 2,033,000 sheeir. 

In 1982 the principal minerals were gold (146,952 fine ounces, valued 
at 3,017,100 dollari), silver (7,680,378 fine ounces, valued at 2,166,807 

X 
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dollars), copper (38,201 short tons) ; coal (2,860,000 tons) ; iron ore (137,224 
tons); lead (61,240 short tons), gypsum and salt (61,230 short tons). 
Other products are sulphur, zinc (29,080 short tons), and asphalt. Total 
value of mineral production, 1930, 64,224,307 dollars. 

In 1931, there were 578 manufacturing establishments with 10,762 
wage-earners, who earned 12,510,951 dollars; materials, containers, fuel 
and power used were valued at 63,818,350 dollars, and the value of the 
output was 96,006,413 dollars. 

In 1932, the State had 2,196 miles of steam railways, and 279 miles 
of electric railway. The State maintains 4,108 miles of highway, of which 
2,413 miles are surfaced. 

Utah on June 30, 1933, had 14 licensed national banka with deposits of 
29,980,000 dollars and loans and investments of 32,406,000 dollars; 65 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 53,286,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 69,805,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City. 

Founff(L. E.), The Founding of Utah. New York, 1924. 

VERMONT. 

Constitution and Gov eminent. —Vermont, first settled in 1724, was 
admitted into the Union as a State on February 18, 1791. The first Con- 
stitution was established by Convention at Windsor, July 2, 1777 ; in 1793 a 
new Constitution was adopted which, with amendments, is still in force. 
Amendments are proposed by two-thirds vote of the Seriate each decen- 
nium, and must be accepted by two sessions of the Legislature before being 
submitted to popular vote. The State Legislature, consisting of a Senate of 
30 members and a House of Representatives of 248 members, meets in 
January in odd numbered years. Electors are all citizens of the United 
States who possess certain residential qualifications and have taken the 
freeman’s oath set forth in the Constitution. The Capital is Montpelier 
(7,837, Census of 1930). The State is divided into fourteen counties, and 
248 towns and cities. The State sends two Senators and one Representative 
to the United States Congress. 

Oomrnor . — Stanley C. Wilson, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Rawson C. Myriek. 

Area and Population.— Area, 9,564 square [miles, of which 440 
square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 359,611, 
an increase of 7,183, or 2 per cent, since 1920. Population at four census 
years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was as follows : 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 

I Mile 

1870 

829,613 

924 

1 

14 


830,651 

86-2 

1910 

354,298* 

1,621 

— 

26 

11 

856,956 

89-0 

1920 

351,816* 

672 

1* 

24 

15 

862,428 

38-6 

1930 

368,965 

568 

1 

86 

41* 

869,611 

89-4 

Hale . 

182,904 

310 



20 

32 

183,266 



Female 

176,061 

258 

1 

16 ! 

1 

9 

176,845 

— 


‘ Included in white, if any. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
elaMifled as Mexican in 1980. * Estimated. * Includes 5 Hawaiians. 
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In 1930, the foreign-born white population numbered 43,061, or 12* 
per cent, of the total. Of these, 17,320 (40 ‘2 per cent.) were Canadia: 
French, 9,862 (22-9 per cent. ) Canadian English, 3,082 (7*2 per cent.) Italian 
1,929 English, 1,806 Irish, and 1,454 Scottish, Of the population i; 
1930, 33*0 per cent, were urban, 0*2 per cent, Negro, and 39*3 per cent 
(112,806 males and 28, 397 females) gainfully employed. The 1930 censu 
showed 1,779 men and 1,582 women divorced ; the number of privat 
families was 89,188 (of 3*93 persons). The largest cities are Burlington 
with a population in 1930 of 24,789 ; Rutland, 17,315 ; Barre, 11,307. 

The principal religious denominations are : Roman Catholic with 89,42 
members in 1926, Congregational (20,915), Methodist (16,950), Baptist 
Protestant Episcopal, and Universalist, in the order given. Total, al 
denominations, 161,123. 

!EdllCd.tioiL. — Illiterates 10 years of age or older in 1930 numbered 6,29 
(2*2 per cent, of that age group), of whom 3,261 were native whites and 3,00 
foreign-born whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 74,617 (70*4 pe 
cent. ) were attending school. School attendance during the full school ten 
is compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of age. In 1932-33, th 
2,044 public elementary schools had 2,038 teachers and 53,392 enrolled 
pupils; the 92 high schools had 549 teachers and 13,378 pupils; the 
normal schools had 28 teachers and 545 students. The University c 
Vermont (1800) had, 1933, 195 instructors and 1,197 students; Middlebur 
College (1800) had 58 instructors and 661 students; Norwich Universit; 
(1834) had 33 academic and 4 military instructors and 258 students 
Expenditure on education (1932-33) amounted to 4,542,070 dollars. 

On August 1, 1933, the number of persons in State institutions was a 
follows : House of correction, 87 ; State prison, 240 ; hospital for insane 
954 ; school lor feeble-minded, 299 ; industrial school, 248. 

Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the yea 


ending June 30, 1933, were: — 

Dollars 

Cash balance July 1, 1932 1,050,610 

Receipts, 1932-33 12,660,321 

Total 13,710,931 

Disbursements, 1932-33 12,680,611 

Cash balance June 30, 1933 ..... 1,030,320 


Total bonded debt, January 1, 1933, 8,208,032 dollars. 

The assessed value of real property in 1932 was 243,955,646 dollan 
and of personal property, 34,231,428 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 1, 1933, had 82 officers, 1 warrant office 
and 1,127 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the most importar 
occupation within the State. In 1930, the State contained 24,898 farnr 
with a total area of 3,896,097 acres, of which 1,128,000 acres were cro 
land ; total value of farm lands and buildings, 145,935,241 dollars. Grof 
income, 1932, from crops, was 7,035,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 25,656,00 
dollars. The chief agricultural crop is hay (967,000 tons in 1983), be 
cereals are grown ; in 1933, the yield of oats was 1,593,000 bushels, an 
of maize, 2,620,000 bushels. The production of potatoes in 1933 wa 
1,960,000 bushels ; and apples, 1,027,000 bushels. The production < 
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mikple products in Vermont in 1983, was 626,000 gallons of syrup, and 

664.000 pounds of sugar. 

Cattle raising, especially dairy cattle, is important. On January 1, 
1&33, Vermont had 353,000 dairy cows, 437,000 all cattle, 46,000 horses, 

37.000 sheep, and 34,000 swine. 

The forests provide annually over 180,000,000 boaixi feet of lumber, 
approximately 38,500 cords of pulpwood, and 450,000 cords of fuel*wood. 

The Federal census of manufactures in 1931 found 702 manufacturing 
establishments, paying 20,922,525 dollars in wages to 18,726 wage-earners, 
using matejrials, containers, fuel and power costing 87,417,358 dollars, and 
giving an output valued at 80,602,968 dollars. 

The marble quarries, first opened in 1785, produce half of the maible of 
the United States. Vermont usually ranks first in the production of 
monumental and memorial granite, and of marble for monumental work, 
and second in production of marble for building stone. The State also 
contains the largest deposits of asbestos in the United States, and ranks 
second in the production of slate, talc (30,361 short tons in 1932), and soap- 
stone. Metals occur only in small quantities. Total mineral output in 
1980 was valued at 11,637,393 dollars. 

There were (January 1, 1932) 1,191 miles of steam railway in the State, 
and electric railways with 16*48 miles of track. The State maintains 1,013 
miles of highways, all surfaced. 

On June 30, 1983, there were 19 mutual savings banks and 36 savings banka 
with deposits of 134,600,469 dollars; 52 licensed State banks and trust 
companies had deposits of 136,307,000 dollars and loans and investments of 

133.131.000 dollars; 33 licensed national banks reported deposits of 

29.305.000 dollars and loans and investments of 37,112,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Tke Reports of the various Executive I>eparfcinent8 of the State. 

The Legislative Directory. Vermont State Papers. 3 vols. 

Collins (E. D.), History of Vermont. 2nd ed. Boston, 1916. 

Commt (Edwird), Geography, History and Civil Government of Vermont. Hutland, 
1907. 

CrochottiW. H.), Vermont: Its Resources and Opportunities. Rutland, 1916. — History 
ofVermoBt. New York, 1921. 

Roltin»on (Rowland E.), Vermont, a Study of Independence. Boston, 1892. 

Slade (Wm., Jr.), Vermont State Papers. 1 vol. Middlebury, 1828. 

WaltxM (B. P.), Governor and Council, 8 vols. Montpelier, 1873. 

Foorf (F. A.), History of Taxation in Vermont. New York, 1894.— Finances of 
Vermoot. New York, 1913. 


VIEGIEIA. 

Constitutioil and Q<>V6rninent.-^The first English Charter for settle- 
ments in America was that granted by James L in 1806 for the planting of 
oolcnies in Virginia. The State was one of the thirteen origii^ States in 
the Union, Oi the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Virginia, after 
long h«aftation, decided to join the seceding States, a course objected to by 
some in the western portion of the State, who set up a separate government 
whkh in 1883 was admitted into the Union as West Virginia. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 40 members elected for 
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4 years aiwl a House of Delegates of 100 members, elected for 2 years. 
Qualified as electors are (with few exceptions) all citizens 21 years of aw, 
fulfilling certain residential qiialifications who have paid their State poll- 
taxes and registered. The State Capital is Richmond ; the State oontaitth 
100 countries and 24 independent cities. The State sends to the Federal 
Congress 2 Senators and 9 Representatives. 

Governor > — John G. Pollard, 1930-34 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Co7nmonwcalth.—V Saunders. 

Area and Population. — Area, 42,627 square miles, including 
2,365 square miles water area. Census population on April 1, 1930, 
2,421,851, an increase of 112,664, or4’9 percent, since 1920. Population 
for four Federal census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was : — 


Y ears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 1 

Aaiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

712,089 

512,841 

1 

229 ^ 

4 

1,225,163 

SO-4 

1910 

1,389,602*! 

671,096 

7* ! 

539 i 

168 

2,051,012 

51*2 

1920 

1,617,871 * 

690,017 

38 » 

824 

437 

2,309,187 

2,421,851 

57*4 

1930 

1,770,405 

650,165 

36 

779 

466 

CO 2 

Male . 

893,650 

321,645 

20 

436 

395 

1,216,046 



Female 

876,755 

828,620 

" 1 

343 

71 

1,205,806 

— 


' Included in white, if any. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estim.ated number of persons who would have been 
classitled as Mexican In 1930. 

» Estimated. 

Of the total population in 1930, 23,820, or I'O per cent., were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 3,088 (13*0 per cent.) were English, 1,164 Irish, 2,606 
German, 2,989 (12 '6 per cent.) Russian, and 1,230 Scotch, The urban 
population in 1930 formed 32*4 per cent, and the Negro 26*8 per cent, of 
the whole; 36*3 per cent. (697,944 males and 182,267 females) were 
gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 5,801 men and 7,765 women 
divorced; the number of private families was 529,089 (of 4 ‘48 persons). 
The State’s penal system in 1932 had 3,661 men and 158 women. 

The population, according to the census of 1930, of the principal cities 
was ; Richmond, 182,929 ; Norfolk, 129,710 ; Roanoke, 69,208 ; Portsmouth, 
46,704 ; Lynchburg, 40,661 ; Newport News, 84,417; and Petersburg, 
28,564. 

The principal churches are : the Negro Baptists, with 316,096 members 
in 1926, Southern Methodists (237,903), Southern Baptists (223,270), 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. In 1926, 82 
denominations reported a total of 7,666 churches and 1,172,447 members. 

EducatiOR.-^Iii 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
162,688 (8*7 per cent, of that age group), of whom 65,482 were native 
whites and 95,148 negroes ; of persons between the ages of 6 and 20, 
640,683 (62*6 per cent.) were attending school. Elementary instruction is 
free, and for illitemte children compulsory between the ages of 8 and 12. 
No child under 12 may be employed in any mining or manufacturing work. 
White and coloured children must not be taught in the same school. 

In 1932-83, the 12,936 elementary schoolrooms had 12,826 tbachers and 
^85,988 enrolled pupils : the 460 accredited public high schools, 3,266 
eachers and 94,632 pupils; 168 high schools not fully accredited had 716 
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teachers and 6,366 pupils. In 1929, the 5 public normal schools had 199 
teachers and 2,896 students. Expenditure on the operation of public schools, 
1932-33, 17,826,198 dollars ; for capital outlay and debt service, 3,664,706 
dollars. Statistics of the more important institutions for higher instruction 
are (1932) 


Founded 

Name and Place of College 

Professors, 

etc. 

Students 

1698 

William and Mary Coll., Williamsburg (State) 

74 

1,000 

1749 

Washington and Lee University, Lexin^on . 
Universitv of Virginia, Charlottesville (State) 

58 

877 

1819 

151 

2,600 

1866 

Virginia Union University, Richmond (Colored ; 
Bapt. ) 

25 

368 

1872 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg (State) 

211 

1,810 

1839 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington (State) 
Hampden-Sldney College, Hampden-Sidney (Pres.) 

55 

723 

1776 

18 

306 

1832 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland (Methodist) 

16 

293 

1832 

University of Richmond, Richmond (Baptist) 

65 

970 

1802 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg 

60 

645 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for year ending 
June 30, 1933, are shown thus : — 


On hand July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 . 


Dollars 
. 5,646,940 

. 51,774,237 


Total , 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


. 57,421,177 
. 53,733,825 


Balance, June 30, 1933 


3,687,352 


The bonded debt of the State amounts (June 30, 1933) to 15,854,881 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property for 1931 was: Real estate, 
1,187,391,219 dollars ; personal and incomes, 1,148,115,065 dollars. Total 
for 1931, 2,335,606,284 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, had 271 officers, 4 warrant officers 
and 3,633 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— In 1930, there were 170, 610 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 16,728,620 acres, of which 6,058,317 acres were crop 
land; total value of farm lands and buildings, 855,849,672 dollars. Gross 
income, 1932, from crops, was 43,600,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 54,300,000 
dollars. In 1933, the chief crops were maize, 36,918,000 bushels ; wheat, 

7.425.000 bushels; oats, 3,360,000 bushels; potatoes, 8,649,000 bushels; 
sweet potatoes, 3,886,000 bushels; apples, 10,900,000 barrels. The tobacco 
crop was 90,725,000 pounds of tobacco. The cotton crop for 1933 covered 

66.000 acres, yielding 38,000 bales. National forests cover 672,220 acres. 
The domestic animals on January 1, 1933, were 178,000 horses, 90,000 

mules, 456,000 milch cows, 816,000 all cattle, 495,000 sheep, and 523,000 
8wine. Wool-clip (1933), 2,230,000 pounds of wool from 465,000 sheep. 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth, coal being the most important 
with output in 1932 of 8,025,000 short tons. Other products are coke 
(99,306 tons in 1931) ; granite and other stone ; lime ; clay products ; iron 
ores. In 1930, the total output of minerals (including iron ore but excluding 
pig-iron) was valued at 34,602,749 dollars. 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, but the manufacture of cigars 
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and cigarettes, and of rayon and allied products, and the building of ships 
and boats are the most important industries in point of value of the 
products. The Virginia cotton mills consume much more cotton than the 
State produces. On July 31, 1933, there were 643,038 active spindles, 
consuming 144,647 bales of cotton. The Federal census of manufactures 
in 1931 showed 2,275 manufacturing establishments, employing 103,045 
wage-earners, earning 90,559,305 dollars : cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and power used amounted to 258,841,230 dollars, and the value of the 
output was 611,623,820 dollars. 

In 1932, there were 4,491 miles of steam railway in the State ; and 541 
miles of electric railway. The State maintains 8,032 miles of highways. 

On June 30, 1933, Virginia had 122 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 210,817,000 dollars and loans and investments of 230,078,000 dollars ; 
206 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 152,629,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 136,444,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference concerning Virginia. 

Constitution of Virgini.a. Text of 1902 as amended June 19, 1928. Richmond, 1930. 

Annual Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Virginia State Library. A bibliography of Virginia, 4 vols. Richmond, 191G-1932. — 
Check-List of Virginia State Publications. Richmond, 1927— annual. 

Bruce (P. A.), Economic History of Virginia in the 17th century. 2 vols. London, 1896. 
—Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Richmond, 1907.— Instittitional 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. New York and London, 1910. 

Bruce (P. A.), Tyler (L. G.), Morton (K. L.), History of Virginia, 6 vols. Chicago and 
New York, 1924. 

Cappon (L. J.), Bibliograjjhy of Virginia History since 1865. University, Va., Institute 
for Research in the Social Sciences, 1930. 

Cooks (J. E.), Virginia. ‘American Commonwealths Series.’ Boston, 1884. 

Eekenrode (H. J.), The Revolution in Virginia. Boston and London, 1916. 

FUke (John), Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Kennedy (J. P.), and Mcllwaine (11. R.), Journals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. 13 vols. Richmond, 1905-1915. 

Laneatter (R. A.), Historic Virginia Homes and Churches, Philadelphia, 1915. 

Pearson (Charles C.), The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. New Haven and London, 
1918. 

ToiTence (W. C.), A Trial Bibliography of Colonial Virginia, Richmond, 1908-1910. 
(In 5th-6th Annual Rei'ort, Virginia State Library.) 

Watson (T. L.), Mineral Resources of Virginia. 1907. 


WASHINGTON. 

Governmeilt. — Washington, formerly part of Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and was admitted into the Union as a State on 
November 11, 1889. Its settlement dates from 1811. The Legislature 
consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, the latter composed 
of not less than 63 nor more than 99 members, the number of Senators 
being not more than half nor less than one-third of that of members of the 
House of Representatives. Senators are elected for 4 years, half their number 
retiring every 2 years ; members of the House of Representatives are elected 
for 2 years. The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Olympia. 

Qualified as voters are (with some exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age, 
having the usual residential qualifications, who can read and speak English. 

Governor . — Clarence D. Martin, 1933-37 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Ernest N. Hutchinson. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and 6 
Representatives . 
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Area and Population.'^Are^, 69,127 square miles, of Vfhich 2,291 
square miles are water area. Public lands unappropriated on June 80, 
1932, totalled 708,863 acres. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,668,396, 
an increase of 206,775, or 15*2 per cent., since 1920. Population in four 
Federal census years (xnrith distribution by sex in 1930) was j— 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

IfiTO 

22,19,5 

207 

i 

1,819 

234 

23,955 

0’4 

1910 

1,106,967* 

6,058 

144* 

10,997 

15,824 

1,141,990 

17-1 

1920 

1,819,393* 

6,888 

884* 

9,061 

20,900* 

1,866,621 1 

20-8 

1980 

1,521,099 

6,840 

662 

11,268 

28,642* 

1,663,896 1 

28 '4 

Male . 





15,416 

826,392 1 



Female 




■1 

8,226 

737,004 ! 

I 



» Included in white. 

• Adjusted hy deducting tlie estimated number of persons who would have been 
claspitied as Mejtican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes Hawaiians. 

The foreign-born white population in 1930 numbered 244,266, cou’ 
atituting 16*6 per cent, of the total population. Of this number 48,064 (19*7 
per cent. ) came from Canada, 34,084 (14*0 per cent.) from Sweden, 31,429 
(12*9 percent.) from Norway, 20,642 (8*4 per cent) from Germany, 20,304 
(8*8 per cent. ) from England and 11,002 (4*5 per cent.) from Finland. Of 
the total population in 1930, 66*8 per cent, were urban, 0*4 per cent. Negro, 
and 42*5 per cent. (638,064 males and 126,676 females) gainfully em- 
ployed. Tlie 1980 census showed 14,876 men and 18,701 women divorced ; 
the number of private families was 423,833 (of 3*60 persons). The State’s 
penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 1,948 men and 28 women. 

There are 18 Indian reservations with a total area (1930) of 1,330 square 
miles, the largest being The Colville, which contains 1,051,488 acres. 

The principal cities are Seattle, with a population, according to the census 
of 1930, of 365,583 inhabitants; Spokane, 115,514; Tacoma, 106,817; 
Bellingham, 30,823 ; Everett, 30,567 ; Yakima, 22,101 ; Aberdeen, 21,723 ; 
Walla Walla, 15,976 ; Vancouver, 15,766 ; Hoquiam, 12,766 ; and Olympia, 
the State capital, 11,733. 

The prevailing forms of religion in the State are Catholic, with 121,249 
members in 1926, Methodist, (48,140), Presbyterian, (34,425), Lutheran, 
Baptist, Disciples, and Congregationalism Total, all denominations, 
334,182» 

!EdllC9.tioil. — III 1930, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 
13,458 (1*0 per cent, of that age group), of whom 7,103 were foreign-born 
whites; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 331,644(75*7 per cent. ) were 
attending school. Education is given free, and is compulsory for children from 
8 tq 15 years of age. In 1933, the 1,143 elementary schools had 6,900 teachers 
and 238,293 pupils; the 179 high schools had 3,662 teachers and 100,003 
children. The 3 State normal schools havq, 200 teachers and 4,000 
students. The total expenditure on pnblio elementary and secondary schools 
for the school year 1933 was 24,065,702 dollars, 

The University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, ha(L in 1932, 
466 professors and teachers and 7,916 students ; and the State Uollege at 
Pullman for science and agriculture, founded 1890, had 206 professors or 
teachers and 3,509 students. There are two denominational colleges. 
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Finance and Defence. — For the biennium ending September 80, 1932, 
the revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Dollars 


Balance in hand, October 1, 1930 
Receipts to September 30, 1932 . 


17,271,362 

85,378,785 


Total .... 
Disbursements to September 30, 1932 


102,660,137 

94,916,173 


Balance, October 1, 1932 . 


7,733,964 


The assessed valuation of taxable property in 1929 amounted to 
1,253,051,064 dollars. The total bonded debt on September 80, 1932, 
amounted to 0,960,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 212 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,490 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the people. In 1930, there were 70,904 farms with an acreage of 13,633,778, 
of which 6,275,000 acres were crop land; total value of farm lands and 
buildings, 773,662,602 dollars. Cross income, 1932, from crops was 

49.100.000 dollars ; from livestock, 44,400,000 dollars. The wheat yield in 
1933 was 46,249,000 bushels; barley, 2,590,000 bushels; oats, 9,487,000 
bushels; corn, 1,658,000 bushels; potatoes, 7,380,000 bushels. Fruit of 
various sorts is produced in vast quantities. Washington far excels other 
states in production of apples; 29,240,000 bushels in 1938. In 1933, the 
domestic animals were 161,000 horses, 20,000 mules 382,000 milch cows, 

646.000 all cattle, 720,000 sheep and 242,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 
amounted to 6,640,000 pounds of wool from 613,000 sheep. The national 
forest-lands of the State have an area of 7,603,232 acres. 

Coal is mined in large quantities: 1,625,000 short tons in 1932. Gold 
output (1932), 4,407 ounces; silver, 17,512 ounces; lead, 940 short tons; 
mercury, 407 flasks; zinc, 2,290 short tons. Olay products, granite, sand- 
stone, marble, limestone and cement are produced. Antimony, arsenic, 
tungsten, and platinum are found. Total mineral products in 1930 reached 
a v^ue of 20,075,844 dollars. 

In 1931, the Federal census showed 2,897 manufacturing establishments 
employing 71,014 wage-earners, who earned 83,917,091 dollars; they used 
material, containers, fuel and power costing 223,835,430 dollars, and gave 
an output valued at 418,921,632 dollars. 

The steam railways within the State had, in 1932, 5,523 miles (main track); 
there were also 904 miles of electric railway. The State maintains 3,759 
miles of highways, of which 3,373 miles are surfaced. The imports at the 
port of Seattle for 1932 totalled 35, 289, 000 dollars, and the exports, 36,996,000 
dollars, 

Washington had on June 80, 1933, 68 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 102,972,000 dollars and loans and investments of 174,669,000 
dollars ; 120 licensed State banks and trust oompanies had deposits of 

101.792.000 dollars and loans an investments of 101,688,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Bancroft (H. H.), History of Washington, Idaho and Montana. San Francisco, 1890. 

Fuller (G. W.), History of the Pacifle North-West. New York, 1931. 

itr««nv(B. 8.), History of the State of Washington. Reriaed edition, 1924.— Van- 
oouver’s Discovery of Pugot Sound. New York, 1907. —Origin of Washington Qeographio 
Names. New York, 1923. 

ParrUh (P. H.), Before the Covered Wagon. Portland, 1931 

xa 
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Scott (H. W.), History of the Oregon Country. Cambriiige, Mass., 1924. 

8Uven$ (Hazard), Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens. Boston, Mas.s., 1900. 

Thwaites (R. G.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806. 
New York, 1904. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Government. — In 1862, after the State of Virginia had seceded from 
the Union, the electors of the western portion ratified an ordinance pro- 
viding for the formation of a new State, which was admitted into the Union 
on December 31, 1862, under the name of West Virginia, and whose first 
government began on June 20, 1863. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate and the House of Delegates. The 
Senate is composed of 30 members elected for a term of four years in such a 
manner that half the Senate is renewed biennially. The House of Delegates 
consists of 94 members elected biennially. The right to vote is given to 
eveiy citizen (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age and meeting certain 
residential requirements. The State Capital is Charleston. 

O&vemor. — H. G. Klnmp, 1933-37 (10,000 dollars). 

tSecretary of State . — William S. O’Brien. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and six Repre- 
sentatives. For local administration the State is divided into^55 counties. 

Area and Population. — Area, 24,282 square miles, of which 260 
square miles are water area. The population, according to the census of 
April 1, 1930, is 1,729,205, an increase of 265,504, or 18*1 per cent, since 
1920. Population in four Federal census years (with distribution by sex in 
1930) was : — 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

424,083 

17,980 

_i 

1 


442,014 

18-4 

1910 

1,156,811* 

64,178 

6* 

36 

03 

1,221,119 ! 

60 8 

1920 

1,877,180* 

86,345 

55* 

7 

114 

1,463,701 1 

60 '9 

1980 

1,613,934 

114,893 

257 

18 

103 

1,729,205 

72-0 

Male . 

828,743 

60,873 

155 

15 

85 ' 

889,871 



Female 

785,191 

64,020 

102 

3 i 

18 

839,334 

— 


* Included in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930, 

* Estimated. 

Of the total population in 1930, 61,520, or 3*0 per cent., were foreign-born 
whites, and of these 12,088 (23'5 per cent.) came from Italy, 5,545 (10*8 per 
cent.) from Poland, 3,683 (7*1 per cent.) from Hungary, 3,282 from England, 
and 3,129 (6*1 per cent ) from Germany. Urban population was 28*4 per 
cent, and the Negro population 6*6 per cent, of the whole ; 33 per cent. 
(488,254 males and 82,198 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 
census showed 5,183 men and 5,600 women divorced ; the number of private 
families was 373,941 (of 4*66 persons). The State penitentiary in 1932 held 
2,554 men and 88 women. 

In 1930 the population of the principal cities was: Huntington, 76,672 ; 
Wheeling, 61,659; Charleston, 60,408 ; Parkersburg, 29,623 ; Clarksburg, 
28,866 ; and Fairmount, 23,159. 
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The most numerous denominations are Methodists with 94,161 members in 
1926, Northern Baptists (76,934), Roman Catholics (71,265), and Pres- 
byterians. Most of the denominations have colleges within the State. 
Total, all denominations, 531,983. 

Education. — In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
62,492 (4 ‘8 per cent, of that age group), of whom 42,476 were native whites 
and 10,173, Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 413,581 (66*6 
per cent.) were attending school. Elementary education is free for all from 
6 to 21 years of age, and school attendance for 160 days annually is com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 14 years. The public or 
free schools are non -sectarian. In 1930-31, the 6,761 public elementary 
schools had 335,835 enrolled pupils and 12,288 teachers, and 273 public high 
schools had 3,563 teachers and 81,700 pupils. The 8 public normal schools 
had 243 teachers and 3,738 students. Expenditure on public schools in 
1930-31 was 26,957,280 dollars. 

The West Virginia University, founded in 1868 at Morgantown, had 
in 1932, 233 professors and instructors and 2,472 students (exclusive of 
summer sclmol and short course students and extension courses). Bethany 
College (1841), under the control of the Christian Church, has 30 instructors 
and 630 students. West Virginia Wesleyan College (1890), a Methodist 
institution, has 30 instructors and 380 students. 


Finance and Defence. — State Fund revenue and expenditure for 
the year ending June 30, 1930, -were as follows : — 

Dollars 


Balance, June 30, 1929 
Receipts, 1929-30 


14,100,965 

81,715,886 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929-30 


95,816,851 

80,978,110 


Balance, June 30, 1930 


14,838,741 


The total net bonded indebtedness of the State w^as 78,738,700 dollars on 
June 30, 1930. The assessed value of real property in 1931 was 1,010,284,290 
dollars, of personal property, 295,815,7i7 dollars, and of public utility 
property, 571,868,460 dollars ; total, 1,477,986,466 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 123 oflficers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,817 men. 


Production and Industry. — In 1930, the state had 82,641 farms 
with an area of 8,802,348 acres, of which 1,907,000 acres were crop land; 
total value of farm lands and buildings, 341,976,394 dollars. Gross income, 
1932, from crops was 15,000,000 dollars ; from livestock, 30,200,000 dollars. 
The chief agricultural products in 1933 were wheat, 1,798,000 bushels ; 
maize, 13,920,000 bushels ; oats, 2,356,000 bushels ; hay, 695,000 tons, and 
potatoes, 2,331,000 bushels. The tobacco yield amounted to 4,958,000 
pounds. Apples (4,200,000 bushels in 1933), peaches, plums, and grapes 
are grown. On January 1, 1933, the domestic animals were 101,000 horses, 

12.000 mules, 253,000 milch cows, 525,000 all cattle, 631,000 sheep, and 

197.000 swine. In 1933, the wool-clip produced 3,021,000 pounds of wool 
from 581,000 sheep. National forest lands amount to 281,000 acres. 

West Virginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, ranking 
fifth for mineral production in the United States. In 1932, output ot 
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petroleum was 3,876,000 barrels; natural gasoline, 43,773,000 gallons; 
natural gas output (1931), 124,797 million cu. It. The coal area extends over 
17,280 square miles, and 83,765,000 short tons were produced in 1932. Pig 
iron output, 1932, 224,032 gross tons. The quarries yield sandstone and 
limestone. Salt production in 1932 was 49,629 tons. The total value of 
the mineral output in 1930 was 290,118,914 dollars. 

In the State there are important steel-w’ovks and rolling-mills, and glass 
and chemical industries. The census of manufactures of 1931 showed 1,125 
manufacturing establishments employing 64,702 w^age-earners who earned 
73,915,503 dollars ; materials, containers, fuel and pow'er used cost 
147,669,440 dollars, and the value of the output was 310,535,799 dollars. 

In 1932, there were within the State 4,125 miles of steam railway, besides 
381 miles of electric railw’ay track. The State has a new system of improved 
highways totalling 4,316 miles, of which 3,276 miles are surfaced. 

On June 80, 1933, West Virginia had 62 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 85,164,000 dollars and loans and investments of 92,774,000 
dollars ; 106 licensed State banks and trust companies bad deposits of 
94,361,000 dollars and loans and investments of 97,168,000 dollars. 

Bookg of Reference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. Charleston. 

Atkinson (G. W.), Prominent Men of West Virginia. 1890. 

Callahan (J. M.), Semi-Centennial History of WTest Virginia. 1913.— New History of 
West Virginia. 1922. 

Callahan (Maud P.), Evolution of the Constitution of West Virginia. 1909. 

Lewis (V. A.), History of West Virginia. 1889.— West Virginia: Its History, Natural 
Resources, Industrial Enterprises, and Institutions. Compiled for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Charleston, West Virginia, 1904. 

Willey (W. P.), An Inside View of the Formation of West Virginia. 1901. 


WISCONSIN. 

GovernB 161 lt. — Wisconsin, first settled in 1670, is a part of the country 
known first as New France from 1634 until surrendered to the British in 
1763 and as the North-west Territory after its cession to the United States 
in 1783 ; the region now embraced by the State was first part of the 
Territory of Michigan, later becoming the Territory of Wisconsin ; it was 
jwJmitted into the Union on May 29, 1848. The legislative power is vested 
in a Senate and Assembly. The Senate consists of 33 members elected for a 
term of four years, one-balf (16 or 17 alternately) of the members being 
elected each two years. The Assembly consists of 100 members, elected for 
a term of two years, all of the members being elected at the same time. 
The State has 71 conntief. The Capital is Madison. 

All qualified electors in the district to be represented who have resided 
one year within the State, except members of Confess and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to the Legislature, Wisconsin has 
universal suffrage for aU citizens over 21 years of age. There is no property 
or educational qualification. 

Wisconsin is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 10 Representatives. 

Governor. — A. G. Sohmedeman, 1938-36 (7,560 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Theodore Dammann. 

AT6& and Population. — Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square miles are water, exclusive of 2,878 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,660 square miles of Lake Michigan. Census popuhdion, 1930, 
2|939,006, an increase of 306,939, or 11 *7 per cent, since 1920. 
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The population at the date of various Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was: — 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

1 Mexican 

j Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mild 

1870 

1,051,351 

2,820,503* 

2,113 

1 1 

1 1,206 


1,054,670 

10*1 

1910 

2,900 

52* 

10,142 i 

263 

2,333,860 

42 3 

1920 

2.616,700* 

6,201 

238* I 

‘ 9,611 : 

317 

2,632,067 

47*6 

1930 

2,918,859 

10,739 

2.896 j 

11,548 i 

464* 

2,939,006 

53 2 

Male . 

1,497,014 

5,811 

4,928 

1,648 

5,951 

891 

1,510,815 


Female ' 

1 

1,416,845 

; 748 

5,597 

73 

1,428,191 

— 


* Included in white. 

« AdjuaUd by deducting the estimated number of j^ersons who would have been 
classihed as Mexicau in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 4 Hawaiians. 

The foreign-bom white population in 1930 numbered 386,213, repre- 
senting 13 ‘1 per cent, of the total population. Of these 128,269 (88 ’2 per 
cent.) were German, 42,859 (11 per cent. ) Polish, 34,391 Norwegian, 19,580 
Czechoslovakian, 18,808 Swedish, 16,418 Russian, 15,572 Canadian, and 
8,477 English, Of the total population in 1930, 52 ‘9 per cent, were urban, 
0*4 per cent. Negro, and 38*4 per cent. (914,247 males and 215,214 females) 
gainfully employed. The State s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 
2,451 men and 103 women. The Indian reservations cover 428 square miles 
and had a population of 11,705 Indians on June 30, 1980. 

According to the census of 1930, the population of tho principal cities 
was as follows ; — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Milwaukee 

578,249 

Lacrosse. 

39,014 

Fond du Lac. 

26,449 

Racine . . . 

67,542 

Sheboygan . 

39,251 

Eau Claire . 

26,287 

Madison . 

57,899 ! 

Green Bay . 

37,415 

Appleton . . 
Wausau , 

25,267 

Kenosha . . 

50,262 1 

Superior . . 

36,118 

28,768 

Oshkosh . . 

40,108 1 

West Allis . 

1 34,671 

Beloit . . . 

23,611 


In 1932 there were 14,034 marriages performed and 2,404 divorces and 
annulments granted. The 1930 census showed 10,814 men and 11,168 
women divorced; the number of private families was 711,889 (of 4*04 
persons). 

Tho chief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, with 657,611 members 
in 1926, Lutheran-Synod of Wisconsin (146,373), Lutheran-Synod of Missouri 
(123,346), Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist, and othei-s. Total, all 
denominations, 1,472,890. 

Education. — In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
44,232 (1*9 per cent, of that age group), of whom 29,960 were foreign-bom 
whites ; of persons betw'een the ages of 5 and 20, 666,555 (74*2 percent.) 
were attending school. All children between the ages of 7 and 14, and those 
between 14 and 16 not regularly employed are required to attend school. 
Compulsory part-time education in the day-time is required for employed 
children. In 1931-32, the 7,874 elementary school# had 16,800 teachers 
and 427,291 enrolled pupils, the 437 public high schools had 6,349 teachers 
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and 121,095 pupils. The 9 State teachers’ colleges liad, in 1932-33, 500 
teachers and 6,495 students. The 38 public part-time day schools had 33,773 
pupils, and the 43 State supervised evening schools had a total enrolment of 
63,080, There are also 28 rural county noiTnal schools, training teachers for 
the rural schools, and Stout Institute which trains teachers for the vocational 
schools. 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison, established in 1848, had, in 
1932-33, 1,338 professors and instructors (including the large extension 
faculty) and 8,423 resident students. Instruction % correspondence was 
imparted to 19,678 students. 

The total expenditure for public education in 1931-32 was 55,139,733 
dollars; for normal schools, 2,109,304 dollars. 

Wisconsin maintains 17 State and 58 county institutions for the care of 
its insane, tubercular, mentally deficient, j^enal and correctional cases 
numbering 20,000. The State's penal and reformatory system in 1932 had 
2,451 men and 103 women. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ended June 30, 1933, the receipts 
and disbursements of the State Government were to the following amounts: — 


Dollars 

Balance July 1, 1932 12,427,058 

Receipts for year 1932-33 80,292,792 

Total 92,719,850 

Disbursements for year 1932-33 . . . . 86,257,412 

Balance June 30, 1933 .... 6,462,438 


The State has no debt except to its own trust funds, which on June 30, 
1933, was 1,183,700 dollars. 

In 1932, the assessed valuation of real property in the State was 
4,429,921,614 dollars, and of personal property 410,788,673 dollars, total 
4,840,710,287 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 352 commissioned 
oflScers, 6 warrant officers and 4,423 enlisted men. 


Production, Industry, Communications.— Wisconsin has slightly 
more people engaged in manufactures than in agriculture, but is the leading 
dairy State of the Union. In 1930, the farms numbered 181,767 with a total 
area of 21,874,155 acres; value of all farm land and buildings was 
1,731,617,017 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops was 24,343,000 
dollars; from livestock, 158,711,000 dollars. The yield of the principal 
crops in 1933 was: maize, 77,980,000 bushels; spring wheat, 1,152,000 
bushels ; oats, 63,882,000 bushels ; barley, 17,710,000 bushels ; potatoes, 

16.730.000 bushels ; hay, 4,059,000 tons. The tobacco yield in 1933 
was 14,868,000 pounds. Wisconsin leads in the number of milch cows 
(2,176,000 on January 1, 1933); other livestock on that date included 

612.000 horses, 7,000 mules, 3,198,000 all cattle, 454,000 sheep and lambs, 
and 1,611,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 amounted to 2,774,000 pounds 
of wool from 380,000 sheep. 

Iron ore (430,140 long tons in 1932), zinc (7,522 short tons), and lead 
(910 short tons), are the chief mineral products. Excluding pig iron, the 
total value of mineral products in 1930 was 17,711,394 dollars. 

In 1931, Wisconsin had 6,885 manufacturing establishments, with 183,906 
wage-earners, earning 189,099,478 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and 
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power used amounted to 669,434,141 dollars; value of the manufactured 
product was 1,199,531,574 dollars. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 7,288 miles of steam railroads operated 
in the State besides 747 miles of electric railway track. 

Exclusive of the 7,940 miles of city and village streets, the State has 
82,855 miles of highway in the State trunk highway and the county and 
town highways. Of this, [4,338 miles are concrete, 1,365 bituminous 
macadam, 35,085 gravel, and 42,067 earth roads. State expenditure for 
roads in 1932-3 was approximately 19,600,000 dollars, and by the counties, 
16,900,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 84 licensed national banks with 252,381,000 
dollars deposits and loans and investments of 251,495,000 dollars; 317 
licensed State banks had 177,786,000 dollars deposits and loans and 
investments of 181,758,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Biennial Reports of the various Administrative Departments. 

Wisconsin Blue Book. Published biennially as legislative manual; contains articles 
on Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 68 Inclusive ; 
published at irregular intervals ; studies of the geology, geography, agriculture, 
industries, resources and history of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Historical Collections, published by the Wisconsin Historical Society since 
1908. Madisoti. 

Fitzpatrick (E. A.), Wisconsin. 19'2S. 

Howe, (P.), Wisconsin: an Experiment in Democracy. New York, 1912. 

La Follette (R, M.), Autobiography: a Personal Narrative of Political Experiences, 
Madison, 1913. 

McCarthy (C.), The Wisconsin Idea. New York, 1912. 

Phelan, Financial History of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

Quai/eCSl. M.), Wisconsin : its History and its People, 1634-1924. 4 vols. 1924. 

Thwaites, Wisconsin in Three Centuries. New York, 1905. 

Whitheck, Geography and Industries of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1913. 


WYOMING. 

GoVBmnieilt. — Wyoming, first settled in 1834, was admitted into the 
Union on July 10, 1890. The T.egislature consists of a Senate of 27 niembers, 
elected for tour years (about one-half retiring every two years), and a House 
of Representatives of 62 members elected for two years. The State 
contains 23 counties. 

The suffrage extends to all citizens, male and female, who can read, and 
who have the usual residential qualifications. 

Governor , — Leslie A. Miller, 1933-1935 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — A. M. Clark. 

The capital is Cheyenne. The State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 1 
Representative. 

Area and Population. — Area, 97,914 square miles, of which 320 
square miles are water. Of the total, about 3,300 square miles are com- 
prised within the Yellowstone National Park, which since 1872 has been 
reserved for public uses. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1932, 
totalled 14,728,953 acres ; national forest lands, 4,765,854 acres. 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 225,565, an increase of 31,163, or 16 
per cent, since 1920. 

The Federal census results for various years (including distribution by 
sex in 1930) were as follows : — 
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Tears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1870 

8,726 

183 

1 

66 

143 

9,118 

0 1 

1910 

139,090 » 

2,285 

328 » 

1,486 

1,926 

14.5,965 

1 5 

1920 

188,146* 

1,376 

2,000* 

1,.S43 

1,538 

194,402 1 

2-0 

1930 

f 214,067 

1,250 1 

7,174 i 

1,846 

1,229 

225,566 

2-8 

Male . 

1 117,703 

699 1 

1 4,582 

982 

819 

1 124,786 



Eeiuale 

96,364 

551 { 

2,592 

868 

.410 

100,780 



• Included in white. 

• A^ijustod by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
olaesihed. as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 


In 1930, the foreign-born white population numbered 19,658 (8*7 per 
cent, of the total), of whom 2,105(10*7 per cent.) were English, 1,783 (9*1 per 
cent.) Swedes, 1,714 Germans, 1,653 Italians, 1,424 Scotch, 1,375 Russhma, 
1,322 Jugoslavs, and 1,136 Canadians. Of the total population in 1930, 
31 ‘1 per cent, were urban, 0*6 per cent. Negro, and 41 per cent. (79,709 
males and 12,739 females) gainfully employed. The 1930 cen.sus showed 
1,611 men and 1,067 women divorced ; the number of private families was 
60,887 (of 8*79 persons). The State penal and reformatory system in 1932 
held 420 men and no women. 

The Indian reservation within the State has (1930) an area of 3,120 
square miles, and a population of 2,014. 

The largest towns are Cheyenne (capital), with census population in 
1930 of 17,361 ; Casper, 16,619; Laramie, 8,609; Sheridan, 8,636; Rock 
Springs, 8,440. 


Education.— In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or oldernumbered 2,895 
(1*6 per cent, of that age group) ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 
51,671 (73*7 per cent.) were attending school. 

The religious bodies with the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, with 18,772 members in 1926, Mormon (11,610), Methodist (6,923), 
and Presbyterian. Total, all denominations, 62,976. 

In 1933, the 1,214 public schools had 2,140 teachers, and 42,214 enrolled 
pupils ; there were 156 accredited high schools with 639 teachers and 14,211 
pupils. The University of Wyoming, founded at Laramie in 1887, had in 
1932, 125 professors and instructors and 1,225 students. There is also a 
State Agricultural College at Laramie. Expenditure on elementary and 
secondary schools in the school year 1932-33 was 4,881,741 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. -^The cash receipts and disbursements of the 


State (exclusive of trust funds) for the 
given as follows : — 

Balance, October 1, 1928 . 
Receipts for 1928-29 

Total . 

Disbursements 1928-29 . 


year ending September 30, 1929, are 

Dollars 
4,435,175 
10,834,276 


15,269,461 

11,319,277 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1929. 


3,950,174 


On September 80, 1929, the bonded debt amounted to 1,790,000 dollars, 
and the assessed value of property in the State in 1929 to 447,954,091 dollars. 
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The National Guard on July 31, 1938, consisted of 49 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 644 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Wyoming is semi-arid and agriculture it 
carried on by irrigation and by ‘ dry farming.' In 1930, there were 16,011 
farms, with a total area of 23,525,234 acres, of which 2,293,000 acres were crop 
land; total value of farm land and buildings, 206,852,171 dollars. Gross 
income, 1932, from crops was 5,200,000 dollars ; from livestock, 18,800,000 
dollars. Crops include alfalfa (606,000 tons in 1933), sugar beets (609,000' 
tons), potatoes (3,007,000 bushels), as well as cereals. The wool-clip (1988) 
yielded 27,846,000 pounds of wool from 8,060,000 sheep. The domestic 
animals on January 1, 1933, were 154,000 horses, 89,000 milch cows, 
906,000 all cattle, 3,893,000 sheep, and 98,000 swine. 

In 1932, 4,765,854 acres in the State were national forest land. The^ 
State has numerous fish hatcheries and the largest elk herds in the world. 

Wyoming is largely a coal-producing State. In 1932 the output of coal 
was 4,140,000 short tons; petroleum, 13,359,000 barrels; of natural 
gasoline, 44,391,000 gallons ; natural gas (1930), 43,219 million cubic feet. 
The quarries yield limestone and sandstone, besides phosphate rock. Total 
value of mineral products in 1930 was 46,735,184 dollars. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to production for local consumption. 
The 1931 Federal census showed 205 industrial establishments; the wage- 
earners numbered 4,808, wages paid amounted to 7,879,166 dollars, the 
materials, containers, fuel and power used cost 37,255,648 dollars, and the 
output amounted to 52,743,934 dollars. 

In 1932, the steam railways had a length of 2,037 miles. The State 
highway system comprises 3,231 miles, of which 1,971 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Wyoming had 25 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 26,164,000 dollars and loans and deposits of 23,450,000 dollars; 39 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 11,969,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 11,704,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Bancroft (H. H.) History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. San Francisco, 1899. 

Coutant G.), History of Wyoming Laramie (Wyo.), 1899. 

Hebard (G. R.), The Government of Wyoming. San Francisco, 1914. 

Morri$(R. C ), Historical Collections. Cheyenne, 1807. 

Peterson (C. L.), Men of Wyoming. Denver, 1915. 


OUTLYIMG TEEKITOBIES. 


ALASKA. 

GovornnieiLt. — Alaska was purchased by the United States from Russia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, for 7,200,000 dollars, but was not 
organized until 1884, when it became a “District" governed by the laws of 
the State of Oregon. By Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, Alaska 
became a Territory, with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators, 
elected for 4 years, and 16 representatives, elected for 2 years. Congress 
reserved to itself the right to legislate on certain subjects, so that the 
Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washin^on and by its 
local legislative assembly. Regular sessions are held bienniwly and last for 
60 days. Special sessions may be called by the Governor. The latter is 
appointed for four years by the President 
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To facilitate administration, Congress in 1927 authorized the appointment 
of 3 ex-officio Commissioners who enjoy large powers. The Territory is 
represented in Congress by one Delegate, elected biennially, who sits in the 
House of Representatives, but has no vote. 

Oovernor , — John W. Troy, 1933-37 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Alaska , — Edward W. Griffin. 

AreSl and Population. — The gross area (land and water) of the 
territory is 686,400 square miles. The census population from 1900 to 1930 
is shown as follows : — 


Year 

Population 

Per 8q. Mile | 

Year 

Population 

Per 8q. Mile 

1900 

63,592 

0-1 

1920 

55,036 

0-1 

1910 

64,366 

0-1 

1930 

59,278 

0-1 


Of the population in 1930, 35,764 were males and 23,514 females ; 28,640 
were whites and 29,983 were Indians, 26 Chinese, 278 Japanese, and 136 
Negroes; 46*8 percent, of the population was gainfully employed. About 
20,000 people, employed in mines, canneries, and railway construction, 
spend a few months a year in Alaska, but these are not included in the 
enumeration ; of the 28,640 whites, 10,180 are foreign-born. 

The largest town is Juneau, the seat of Government, which had (census 
of 1930) a population of 4,043 ; the second largest is Ketchikan with a popu- 
lation of 8,796 ; other towns are Anchorage, 2,277 ; Fairbanks, 2,101 ; Peters- 
burg, 1,252 ; Nome, 1,213 ; Sitka, 1,056 ; Cordova, 980 ; Wrangell, 948 ; 
Seward, 835 ; and Douglas, 593. There are altogether 18 incorporated 
towns. Alaska has one National Park, known as Mt. McKinley, embracing 
1,939,493 acres. 

Education, Justice — in Alaska many religious missions are at 
work, representing very diverse denominations : Russian Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and 
others. 

In 1932 there were 89 territorial white schools with 5,331 enrolled pupils 
and 259 teachers ; 13 four-year high schools are maintained. Total cost of 
instruction, 595,193 dollars. Percentage of illiterates, 1930. was 20‘1 ; in 
1920, 24 '8 per cent, ; 13 '8 per cent, was unable to speak English. The 
Bureau of Education of the Federal government handles the education, 
hospitalisation and general care of the native population. There are 101 
native schools in operation (219 teachers, 4,358 pupils), 3 industrial scliools, 
6 hospitals, and 1 medical boat. The Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines is the only institution offering advanced instruction. For 
the administration of justice the temtory is a judicial district with 4 
subdivisions and 4 courts. 


Finance. — Federal receipts and expenditures in the territory, ad- 
ministered by the various Federal Departments in Washington in recent 
years, have been as follows, in dollars : — 



Receipts 

Expenditure 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

1927 

4,523.405 

10,884,513 

1929 

5,474,888 

11,433,967 

1928 

4,220,882 

11,147,773 

1930 

4,840,276 

12,331,647 


Territorial receipts (largely from licences to conduct businesses) and 
expenditures for two bienniums are: 1929-31 (actual), receipts, 2,416,893 
dollars; expenditures, 2,468,659 dollars; 193i-33 (estimated), receipts. 
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1,890,390 dollars ; expenditures, 2,572,461 dollars. .On June 30, 1932, the 
Territorial Treasurer had a balance of 661,662 dollars ; previous year, 
694,895 dollars. 

The Territory has no funded debt. 

Production and Industry.—In some parts of the territory the climate 
during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agricultural operations. In 
1930, there were 600 farms with a total area of 526,942 acres, of which 
8,825 acres was improved land. Total value of land and buildings in 1930 
was 2,867,185 dollars. The 1930 census showed 37,287 dogs used as work 
animals and 463 horses. In Northern and Western Alaska are 200,000 
square miles of treeless region worthless for agriculture but capable of furnish- 
ing pasturage for 4,000,000 reindeer. There were (in 1932) approximately 
711,400 reindeer in the country distributed in 78 herds (of which 59, 
ranging in size from 200 to 30,000, are owned by natives) and valued at 
9,000,000 dollars. During 1932, 246,927 pounds of reindeer, valued at 
24,693 dollars, were shipped from Alaska. The Government-owned fur- 
seal herd of the Pribilof Islands, administered by the Department of Com- 
merce, comprises about 85 per cent, of tlie fur seals of the world. This 
herd contained 1,127,082 animals on January 1, 1932 ; number of skins 
shipped to the United States, 1932, 49,508. Proceeds from the sale of these 
skins are divided among the United States, Great Britain and Japan. 
About 275 blue fox ranches, stocked with 36,000 blue foxes, represent an 
investment of 6,850,000 dollars. Value of furs and fur skins (including 
seal skins) shipped to the United States in 1933, 2,024,514 dollars. 

The southern coastal section of Alaska contains large and readily accessible 
timber resources which maintain a considerable sawmill industry and are 
capable of supporting an immense pulp and paper development. This 
timber is largely included in two National Forests aggregating 21,344,283 
acres and officially estimated to contain 84,760 million board feet of timber, 
74 per cent, western hemlock and 20 per cent. Sitka spruce. 

The chief industries of Alaska are salmon fishing and mining. In 1932, 
all the fisheries of Alaska employed 22, 57 2 persons ; the value of the products 
was 26,177,938 dollars ; exports to United States in 1933, 29,563,282 
dollars. Salmon canners in 1933 exported to the United States 259,184,164 
pounds, valued at 25,620,856 dollars. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, where a low-grade ore is found ; in 
the interior on the Yukon river ; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. Output of gold in 19.32 was 433,193 ounces; of silver, 256,673 
ounces ; and of copper 10,806,614 pounds. Tin ore deposits near Cape Prince 
of Wales are of a high grade ; lead, coal, petroleum, marble, gypsum, quick- 
silver and lode platinum metals are found. Total value of mineral output 
in 1916, 48,000,000 dollars ; in 1933, 11,457,000 dollars. 


Commerce and Communications, — The value of the Territory’s 
commerce for six calendar years was as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 
from U.S. 

Imports 
from others 

Merchandise 
Exports to 
U.3. 

Exports, 
gold and 
silver to U.S. 

Total exports 
to others 

1928 

32,087,335 

599,498 

67, .587, 207 

6,640,127 1 

622,584 

1929 

33,219,565 

1,486,158 

63,667,177 

7,887,544 

607,952 

1930 

31,303,291 

1,741,976 

48,996,962 ! 

7,842,493 

947,691 

1931 

22,488,601 

791,149 

43,276.864 

9,258,888 

815,908 

19.32 

19,573,105 

937,13.3 

.30,183,355 

9,962,894 

237,668 

1933 

20,686,622 

131,245 

83,131,447 

9,899,163 

232,978 
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In the calendar year 1933, 2,293 vessels of 602,724 tons entered the ports 
of Alaska in domestic and foreign trade, and 2,166 vessels of 594,338 tons 
cleared. The chief ports of shipment of the United States to Alaska are 
on Puget Sound. 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of White Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is by coach or airplane, or, 
in summer, steamer. The Copper River and North Western Railway has 
completed a line (standard gauge) from Cordova to Kennecott, a distance of 
197 miles. The Alaska railroaa runs from Seward to Fairbanks, a distance 
of 467 miles (509 miles with branches). Total mileage, 1930, 914. Six 
aviation companies maintain services between 68 landing places throughout 
the year. Alaska has 1,689 miles of wagon roads, 1,404 miles of sled roads, 
and 7,860 miles of trails. The Alaskan towns are connected with the 
United States and with Canada by telegi*aph and by radio ; there are 3 
broadcasting stations and wireless telephony is being extended. There are 
about 180 post-offices, and good mail services in the territory. 

The territory had, on June 30, 1932, four National Banks with capital 
of 275,000 dollars, surplus and undivided profits of 254,396 dollars, and 
total deposits of 4,042,000 dollars ; 12 territorial banks had a total capital 
of 616,000 dollars; and total deposits of 6,289,641 dollars. 

British Consid . — At Seattle, 
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HAWAII. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, between 18® 54' 
and 22® 15' north latitude, and 154® 50' and 160® 30' west longitude. They 
are about 2,020 miles south-west of San Francisco, and are in the line of 
steamer travel between San Francisco and the Orient, Victoria, B.C., 
Australia and New Zealand. 

GovemmeXlt. — The Hawaiian Islands (20 in number and formerly known 
as the Sandwich Islands), celebrated in August,.1928, the 150th anniversary 
of their discovery by Captain James Cook, the English navigator. The islands 
formed during the greater part of the nineteenth century an independent 
kingdom, but in 1893 the reigning Queen, Liliuokalani (died November 
11, 1917), was deposed and a provisional government formed; in 1894, 
a Republic was proclaimed, and in accordance with the request of the 
people of Hawaii expressed through the Legislature of the Republic, and a 
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resolution of the United States Congress of July 6, 1898 (signed July 7 by 
President McKinley), the Islands were on August 12, 1898, formally annexed 
to the United States. On June 14, 1900, they were constituted as the 
Territory of Hawaii. The Organic Act has since been amended several times. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, a Senate of 16 members elected for four 
years, and a House of Representatives of 30 members elected for two years. 
Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held biennially. In 1930 the registered 
voters numbered 62,127, including 19,868 Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, 
and 10,244 American. The Governor and Secretary are appointed for four 
years by the President of the United States. 

OoverTior . — Josejih B. Poindexter (appointed January 20, 1934). 

Secretary of the Territory. — Raymond C. Brown. 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially 
to the House of Representatives. 

Area and Population. — The area of the 8 principal islands is 6,449 
square miles with population (census of 1930) of 368,336 (222,640 males and 
145,696 females). Estimated population, June 30, 1933, was 380,211, 
including 22,021 Hawaiiacs, 32,982 part-Hawaiians and 146,990 Japanese, 
The principal islands of the group are Hawaii, 4, 015 square miles (population, 
1930, 73,325) ; Maui, 728 (48,756) ; Oahu. 598 (202,887) ; Kauai, 547 (36,806) ; 
Molokai, 201 (5,032) ; Lanai, 140 (2,356) ; Niihau, 97 (136) ; Kahoolawe, 
69 (2). The Capital, Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, had a census 
population of 137,582, and Hilo, 19,468. The number of Hawaiian s was 
22,636, and part-Hawaiians, 28,224. There were 27,179 Chinese, 139,631 
Japanese, 27,588 Portuguese, 63,052 Filipinos, 6,671 Porto Ricans, 1,219 
Spanish, 44,895 Americans, British, Germans, and Russians, 6,461 Koreans, 
780 others. 

Religion and Education. — The Hawaiians are Christians, There is 
an American Protestant Episcopal bishop at Honolulu ; also a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and ministers of various denominations. 

Elementary education is free. The language in the schools is English. 
In 19S2 there were 184 public schools with 2,636 teachers and 80,161 
enrolled pupils ; also 79 private schools with (1932) 680 teachers and 12,589 
enrolled pupils. The pupils in public schools in 1982 were classed by 
ancestry as follows: Hawaiian, 2,939; part-Hawaiian, 8,568; Portuguese, 
5,662 ; other Caucasians, 3,665 ; Porto Rican, 1,376 ; Spanish, 268 ; Filipinos, 
4,383; Asiatic, 52,270 ; others, 1,140. There are a normal and training 
school, a reformatory industrial school for boys and one for girlf, a territorial 
trade school, a school for the deaf and blind, a school for feeble-minded ; 
also a territorial university (University of Hawaii, Honolulu), fonuded in 
1907, wdth 117 instructors and 3,073 students in 1932 (including part-time 
summer session and extension students). 

Justice. — Hawaii has a supreme court, circuit courts, a court of domestic 
relations, district courts, and a land registration court. The circuit judges 
sit also as juvenile courts. The judges of the supreme and circuit courts are 
appointed by the United States President ; the district magistrates by the 
Chief Justice of Hawaii. There is also a United States District CJourt, the 
judges of which, and the U.S, Marshal, are appointed by the President. 

Finance and Defence. — Revenue is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, land sales and 
leases, waterworks and road, school and poll taxes. For the year ending 
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June 30, 1932, the receipts in the general fund were 11,379,857 dollars 
and disbursements, 11,001,004 dollars. 

On June 30, 1932, the bonded debt amounted to 32,232,000 dollars. In 
1933 the assessed value of property was 259,810,375 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the Hawaiian National Guard contained 1,570 men and 
107 officers. The Federal Government, with a view to the protection of the 
Pacific coast and the control of the Panama Canal, has constructed extensive 
naval works at Pearl Harbour, about 7 miles from Honolulu, and military 
works at Honolulu and other places on the island of Oahu. 

Production and Commerce.— in 1930, there were 5,955 farms with 
an acreage of 2,815,026, of which 440,579 acres were improved land. Total 
value of land and buildings in 1930 was 111,780,432 dollars. Sugar and 
pineapples are the staple industries, while coffee, hides, bananas, and wool 
are also exported. For the year 1933, the production of raw and refined 
sugar amounted to 1,025,354 short tons. The pineapple crop in 1933 
totalled approximately 5,000,000 cases. The forest reserves in the Territory 
now number 63, aggregating 1,021,314 acres ; public lands, 1,593,097 acres. 

For the year ending December 31, 1932, the imports amounted to 
63,556,022 dollars, and the exports to 83,448,296 dollars. The shipments of 
merchandise from the tlnited States to Hawaii for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1932, amounted to 58,504,394 dollars, and those from Hawaii to the United 
States to 82,668,205 dollars, of which 57,588,602 dollars were for sugar, 
20,946,359 dollars for pineapples, 1,176,672 dollars for coffee. The imports 
from the United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) in 1933 totalled £12,599, 
and the exports to the United Kingdom, £55,021. 

Shipping and Communications.— Several lines of steamers connect 
the islands with the mainland of the United States, Canada, Australia, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan. During the year ending June 30, 1932, 
1,100 vessels of 9,700,691 tons entered ports of the islands. An inter- 
island steam navigation company with 12 steamers provides communication 
between the different islands. There are about 1,038 miles of railway in 
the islands, including 667 miles of plantation railways. There are telephones 
on the islands of Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai, and Molokai. Honolulu 
is lighted by electricity and has lines of electric tramways. Wireless 
telegraphy is in operation between the islands for commercial purposes and 
for communication with vessels at sea and with the Pacific coast, and also 
with Japan. Hawaii is connected by cable with both shores of the Pacific. 
Commercial air services between the islands carried 6,073 passengers in the 
year ending June 30, 1933. 

Twenty-nine banks were in operation on June 30, 1933. Total deposits 
were 74,335,461 dollars, of which 36,032,334 dollars were time or savings 
deposits. Peak of total deposits was 83,805,596 dollars on June, 30, 
1931. 
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PUERTO RICO. 

Government. — Puerto Rico, by the treaty of December 10, 1898 (ratified 
April 11, 1899), waa ceded by Spain to the United States. The name was 
changed from Porto Rico to Puerto Rico by an Act of Congress approved 
May 17, 1932. Its constitution is determined by the ‘Organic Act’ of 
Congress (1917), known as the ‘Jones Act’ Puerto Rico has representative 
government, the franchise being restricted to citizens twenty-one years of 
age or over, residence (one year) and such additional qualifications as may 
be prescribed by the Legislature of Puerto Rico, but no property qualification 
may bo imposed. The executive power resides in a Governor appointed by 
the President of the United States. The legislative functions are vested in 
a Senate, composed of 19 members (2 from each of the 7 senatorial districts 
and 6 senators at large), and the House of Representatives, composed of 39 
members (1 from each of the 35 representative districts and 4 elected at 
large). Puerto Rico is represented in Congress by a Resident Commissioner 
to the United States elected by the people for a term of four years. 

There are seven heads of departments, who form a Council to the Governor, 
known as the Executive Council. The judiciary comprises an Attorney 
General and staff and a United States court appointed by the President ; a 
Supreme Court of 5 members also appointed by the President ; 8 District 
Courts with 11 Judges appointed by the Governor ; and 35 municipal 
courts, the judges and officials of which, as well as the 57 justices of 
the peace, are appointed by the Governor. 

Governor. — Major-General Blanton Winship, U.S.A., assumed office 
February 20, 1934 (10,000 dollars). 

Executive Secretary . — Carlos Gallardo. 

Area, Population and Education.— The Island has an area of 
3,435 square miles, and a population, according to the census of April 1, 
1930, of 1,543,913, or 449'5 per sq. mile. Males numbered 771,761 ; females, 
772,152, 

The population in 1930 was distributed as follows; — Native white, 
1,141,114; coloured, 397,156; foreign-born white, 6,605; other races, 38. 
During the decade ending 1930 the white population increased by 20*9 
per cent. , and the coloured population by 13 T per cent. Of the working 
population, 52 '4 per cent, were engaged in agriculture, fisheries, and mining ; 
9*6 per cent, in domestic and personal service; 22 T per cent, in manu- 
facturing industries ; 11 *4 per cent, in trade and transportation. 

Chief towns, San Juan, 114,715 inhabitants (1930) ; Ponce, 63,430 ; 
Mayaguez, 37,060. 

Education was made compulsory in 1899. In 1933, there were 4,428 
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olasR-rooma in 1,&73 school-buildings, with 233,467 pupils enrolled; and a 
well-distributed system of night schools and kindergartens. There are also a 
number of private schools. The University of Puerto Rico, established in 
Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, is open to both men and women. In 
1930, the percentage of illiteracy was 41*4 of those 10 years of age or older. 
Finance. — Receipts and disbursements for the year ending June 30 


1933 

Dollars. 

Balance, July 1, 1982 874,422 

Receipts, 1932-33 10,649,688 

Total 11,624,010 

Disbursements, 1932-33 10,922,604 

Balance, July 1, 1933 601,600 


The assessed value of property on June 30, 1933, was 314,320,074 
dollars. The total outstanding bonded indebtedness is 28,542,000 dollars. 

The police force consists of 810 men, and the National Guard (on 
June 30, 1933) of 89 officers and 1,431 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry and Commerce.-- The cultivated land in 
1930 was divided into 62,113 holdings; value of land and buildings 
was 182,412,437 dollars. The chief products of the island are sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, pineapples, grape fruit, coconuts, honey, oranges, and 
other tropical fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, 
and vegetables, and the principal industries are manufactures of cigars, 
cigarettes, hats, embroideries, Irish linen suits, and the refining of sugar, 
distilling of alcohol and the canning of fruits and vegetables. The disastrous 
hurricane of September, 1928, destroyed millions of coffee trees, reducing 
exports of coffee from 19,354,000 pounds in 1927-28 to 649,839 pounds in 
1932-33, valued at 124,658 dollars. It also damaged tobacco seed beds, 
reducing exports of tobacco and manufactures from 24,884,000 dollars in 
1926-27 to 5,732,764 dollars in 1932-83. But sugar production flourishes. 
Sugar crops for three years: 1930, 787,796 tons; 1931, 992,432 tons; and 
1932, 810,337 tons. Raw sugar exported in 1932-33 amounted to 727,271 
tons, valued at 43,727,031 dollars. Exports of refined sugar, 1932-33, 
amounted to 191,307,167 lbs., valued at 7,052,650 dollars. In 1932-33 
exports of fresh pineapples amounted to 1,225,225 dollars. 

Gold, silver, iron, copper, bismuth, tin, mercury, platinum and nickel 
are found in the island, but the only established mining industiy is that for 
manganese ore ; exports, 1932-33, 1,819 tons (manganese content, 877 tons) 
valued at 46,960 dollars. Gold output, 1932, 229,728 ounces, valued at 
4,748,900 dollars. There are very productive salt works. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, imports into Puerto Rico amounted 
to 54,745,711 dollars (United States merchandise amounting to 48,886,644 
dollars); exports were valued at 76,805,655 dollars (73,387,498 dollars to the 
United States). Imports from the United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) 
for calendar year 1933, £110,231 ; exports to United Kingdom, £72,256. 

Silipping and Communications.— 1932-33, 1,684 American and 
forei^ vessela of 6,573,324 gross tons entered and cleared Puerto Rico from 
the United States and foreign eountrieg. 

There are 1,139 miles of road in the Island, and about 307 miles of 
railway. The railway system connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
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enoirdeB the Island, and penetrates the interior. There are 83,200 miles of 
telephone, and 996 miles of telegraph wire. There are 93 post offices, 84 
telegraph stations and five wireless stations. 

The Puerto Rican island of Vieques, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
long and 6 miles broad, and has 10,682 inhabitants, who grow sugar and 
rear cattle. The island is fertile and healthy. The island of Culebra, 
between Puerto Rico and St. Thomas, has a good harbour. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

GoverUDieilt.’— The Virgin Islands of the United States, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark, for 26,000,000 dollars, in a treaty ratified by both nations 
and proclaimed January 25, 1917. Under an Act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1917, known as the Organic Act, all military, civil, and judicial 
powers were vested in a Governor, appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice of the Senate ; the Danish code of laws, dated April 6, 
1906 (along with Tax and Customs laws) was continued in effect except 
where incompatible with the new sovereignty. Danish citizens residing in 
the islands were permitted to declare their Danish citizenship before a court 
of record ; failing to do that, they were held to have acceptea citizenship in 
the United States. On February 25, 1927, full American citizenship was 
granted to the natives resident in the islands, and on June 28, 1932, to those 
natives residing elsewhere in American territory. St. Thomas is the capital. 

The islands comprise two municipalities, viz.: the Municipality of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and the Municipality of St. Croix. The legislative 
functions are vested in the Colonial Council of each Municipality, that 
of St. Croix being composed of 13 members elected by popular elections and 
of 6 members appointed by the Governor ; and that of St, Thomas and St. 
John consisting of 11 elected members and 4 appointed by the Governor. 
The members serve for 4 years. The franchise is vested in every man of 
unblemished character who has resided in the islands for 5 years, who has 
attained the age of 26 yeari, and has an income of at least 1,600 francs a 
year. The Government is now strictly civil, having been transferred in 1931 
from the U.S. Navy Department to the Department of the Interior. 

There are six heads of Departments, who form the Governor’e cabinet. 
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There is one Judge of the District Court for the Virgin Islands, and four 
Police Courts, presided over by magistrates. 

Governor . — Paul M. Pearson, assumed office March 18, 1931. 

Government Secretary . — Boyd J. Brown. 

Area, Population and Education — The Virgin Islands group, 
lying about 60 miles due east of Porto Rico, between the Atlantic Ocean 
and Caribbean Sea, comprises the Islands of St. Thomas (32 square miles), 
St. Croix (82 square miles), St. John (19 square miles), and about 60 small 
islets or hays, mostly uninhabited and unnamed. The total area of the 
three principal islands is 133 square miles. 

The population, according to the census of April 1, 1930, is 22,012, com- 
pared with 26,051 in 1917, a decrease of 4,039 or 15'5 per cent. Population 
has slowly declined since 1 835 when it stood at 43,178. Lack of employment 
has caused persistent emigration. Of the present total, 61 '3 per cent, is 
urban ; 9‘1 per cent, is white, 78 '3 per cent. Negro and 12'4 per cent, mixed ; 
16 ■! per cent, are illiterates. The populations of each of the islands are 9,834, 
11,413, and 765. The islands contain 3 towns, St. Thomas (formerly Charlotte 
Amalie), on the island of St. Thomas, with a population of 7,036 ; and 
Christiansted and Frederiksted, on the island of St. Croix, with populations 
of 3,767 and 2,698 respectively. Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas 
there are 9 public and 5 private and parochial schools, 2,376 pupils and 74 
teachers ; and in St. John there are 6 public schools with an enrolment of 143 
pupils and 7 teachers. In St. Croix there are 10 public schools and 4 private 
ana parochial schools; total enrolment, 2,243 with 72 teachers. There are 
churches of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish faiths in St. Thomas 
and St. Croix. 

Finance.— Bovenues are derived from customs, export tax on sugar, 
income tax, real and personal property tax, trade tax, pilotage charges, &c. 
Estimated revenue for fiscal year ending June 30, 1933 : 1,100,846 francs. 
Expenditures are estimated at 2,244,783 francs (1 franc *= 19 J cents, U.S.). 
The annual deficit in the operation of the government is met by appropria- 
tions by the Congress of the United States. 

Production and Industry. — The census of 1930 shows 193 farms 
in St. Croix, 81 in St. Thomas and 65 in St. John, a total of 329 ; value 
of land and buildings was 2,400,711 dollars. St. Thomas is the leading 
port in the Virgin Islands with coaling and oil-fuelling stations. The 
Island of St. John is noted for its bay oil, extracted from the leaves of 
the bay tree, and St. Thomas for the finished product of bay rum. Exports in 
1931-32, 69,000 gallons compared with the average annual export, 1920-29, 
of 82,000 gallons. St. Croix is the largest and most fertile of the islands, 
and its industries are mainly sugar cane (output, 4,500 tons in 1933) and 
cattle-raising, the latter utilising 80 per cent, of the land. Tomato-growing 
for New York winter markets is profitable. 

Total exports in the fiscal year 1932-33 were 597,146 dollars; imports, 
foreign and domestic, 1,350,319 dollars. Exports to United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade figures) for 1933, 703^. ; imports from United Kingdom, 
65,271Z. 

Communication. — The Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Co., 
Ltd., maintains regular bi-weekly passenger and freight services from 
New York to St. Thomas, St. Croix and lower islands. The Ocean 
Dominion Steamship Co. operates a monthly service from New York to 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and Leeward Islands. Several companies operate 
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regular service from New York to San Juan, Puerto Rico, whence frequent 
steamer service may be had to ports in the Virgin Islands. There is a weekly 
air-mail service with continental United States. There is a powerful radio 
station at St. Thomas and cable offices in St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

Money and Banking*. — The official money of the islands is that issued 
by the National Bank of the Danish West Indies, the official unit being the 
franc valued at 19J cents United States money. United States currency is 
acceptable anywhere on the islands, the dollar being worth 1.04 dollars in 
Danish West Indian currency. United States money will be legal tender in 
1934, at which time the charter of the National Bank of the Danish West 
Indies expires. The bank has its head office in St. Thomas, with a branch 
in Christiansted and one in Frederiksted. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

These islands, ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, form 
the largest island group of the Malay Archipelago, and extend almost due 
north and south from Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, embracing an 
extent of 16® of latitude and 9® of longitude. 

Qovernor-Oeneral . — Frank Murphy, assumed office June 15, 1933. 

Govenunent. — The Governor-General is appointed by the President of 
the United States, with the consent of the Senate. Under him are the 
secretaries of six executive departments, who, with the exception of the 
Vice-Governor (appointed by the President) who acts as Sectretary of Public 
Instruction, must all be Filipinos. The Governor-General may veto any 
appropriation Bill ; if passed again over his veto, the bill goes to the 
President of the United States for final action. Congress has power to 
annul any Act of the Legislature, but has never exercised it. 

The legislature consists of the Senate (24 members) and the House of 
Representatives (with 96 members). All are elected by popular vote, with 
the exception of nine representatives and tw'o senators, who are appointed by 
the Governor-General to represent certain districts. Suffrage is enjoyed by 
all males 21 years of age or older who formerly exercised the right or, failing 
that, have property of at least 500 pesos value, and can read or write Spanish, 
English, or a native language. Payment of a poll tax of 1 dollar is required. 
Women 21 years of age or over were enfranchised by a law adopted in 
November, 1933, to take effect January 1, 1935. They are exempt from 
the poll tax. Registered voters (1931) number 1,489,693. 

(jongress on January 17, 1933, passed over the President’s veto the 
Philippine Independence Bill, submitting to a referendum of the Philippine 
voters (within 2 years) a proposal for independence, effective 10 years there- 
after on lines laid down by Congress. But the Philippine legislature 
rejected the Bill. [For details of it see The Stateman’s Year-Book, 
1933, p. 628.] 

A Council of State, created by Executive Orders in 1918 and 1928, is 
composed of the Governor-General, the Presidents of both houses of the 
Legislature, the leaders of the majority parties in both houses and the six 
Secretaries of the Departments. Its purpose is to advise the Governor- 
General on matters of public policy. 

The provincial and municipal governments are supervised by the 
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Department of the Interior through the Executive Bureau and the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes. Each province has a provincial governor and a pro- 
vincial board, usually filled by popular vote. Each town or municipality 
has a president and a municipal council of from four to eight councillors, 
elected by popular vote except in some special instances. On December 31, 
1931, there were 446 Americans and 21,720 Filipinos in Government service. 

Area and Population. — The group is composed of 7,083 islands and 
islets, of which only 466 have areas of one square mile or over. Total 
area, 114,400 square miles. The eleven most important islands with their 
areas are: Luzon, 40,814 square miles; Mindanao, 36,906 ; Samar, 5,124 ; 
Negros, 4,903 ; Palawan, 4,600; Panay, 4,448; Mindoro, 3,794 ; Leyte, 
2,799 ; Cebu, 1,695 ; Bohol, 1,534 ; and Masljate, 1,256 square miles. 

The total population was estimated in 1931 at 12,420,927 and in 1932 at 
12,590,369 or 110 per square mile. Philippine Census of 1918 gave 10,314,310, 
chiefly of Malay race, 91 per cent, of whom are Christians, and only 932,953, 
or 9 per cent., are Moros and Pagans, though these are fast taking advantage 
of the all-pervading system of public schools. About 1,500,000 have some 
knowledge of English and about 660,000 some knowledge of Spanish ; for 
Government and commercial purposes these two languages are used. The 
population of Manila, the capital and the leading commercial and industrial 
oentre, was estimated in June, 1932, at 341,034. 

Other towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, 
are: Iloilo on Panay, 43,913; Cebu on Cebu, 79,008 ; Legaspi (formerly 
Albay), 34,560 ; Laoag, 42,046; Vigan, 19,285 (all on Luzon) ; and Zam- 
boanga on Mindanao, 24,548. Baguio, in the Mountain Province, is the 
summer capital, con'esponding to Simla in India, and has a population of 9, 472. 

Justice and Defence. — The judiciary consists of a supreme court, with 
a chief justice (a Filipino) and 10 associate justices (4 Filipinos) ; 31 
judicial districts, each with a judge of first instance, except 11 districts 
which have 2 judges each, and one, covering the city of Manila, which has 
7 judges. In addition there are 19 auxiliary judges of first instance. There 
are justices of the peace for the various municipalities and municipal 
districts. Manila has a municipal court of 3 judges. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippine Constabulary, latter consisting of 401 officers (15 Americans) and 
5,617 enlisted men, distributed at 132 stations throughout the Archipel^o. 
Expenditures on the Constabulary totalled 2,595,254 dollars in 1931. The 
United States maintains a force of about 11,000 troops of the United States 
Army, including 6 regiments of Filipino soldiers. 

Religion. — The dominant religion of the islands is the Roman Catholic 
(9,925,479 adherents). In 1902, an independent Filipino Church was 
founded which adheres to modern science, proclaims that science is superior 
to Biblical tradition, denies the possibility of miracles, and conceives God as 
an invisible Father with one essence and a single person. The ritual resembles 
somewhat that of the Roman Church. Latin was originally prescribed, but 
the Spanish language is now the official tongue, and encouragement is given 
to the vernacular dialects. Marriage is allowed to its apostles. According 
to the Government Census of 1918, the Independent Filipino Church had 
1,417,448 followers, but in the last Church Census its followers numbered 
4»000,000. Several Protestant denominations have extensive organisations 
and have many communicants, probably more than 200,000. They co- 
operate in maintaining a Union Theological Seminary the Philippine Council 
01 Religious Education, and a National Christian Council, which forwards 
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reform movements, evangelistic campaigns, etc. The American missions 
look forward to withdrawal within the next decade or two, leaving the 
indigenous Filipino Protestant Churches to carry on. The Buddhist religion 
is professed by 24,263 men and women, while the Mahommedans number 
443,037, and are chiefly to be found in the districts of Mindanao and Sulu. 

Education. — Education in the public schools of the Philippines is free, 
secular, and co-educational, its principal aim being the spread of literacy on 
the basis of a common language, English. In 1930-31, there was an 
enrolment of 1,205,427 pupils (36*9 per cent, of those of .school age) in the 
7,761 public schools, with 260 American and 28,209 Filipino teachers. 
The expenditure on public-school education for 1931 was 17,027,378 dollars 
(insular only, excluding provincial and municipal). There are a number of 
special schools, including the Philippine Normal School, and 8 provincial 
normal schools ; the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, and 26 provincial 
trade schools ; the Central Luzon Agricultural School and 29 provincial agri- 
cultural schools, together with some 282 farm settlement schools. For 
higher education there is the State-supported University of the Philippines, 
with 499 professors, 1932, and 7,597 students; and 36 accredited private 
institutions of higher learning— among them the University of Sto. Toinaa, 
founded in 1611, the oldest university under the American flag— giving 
collegiate instruction iu liberal arts and sciences and in technical courses. 
There are in all 363 separate private schools of all grades of instruction 
accredited by the Government. The total enrolment in these approved 
private schools and colleges in 1931 was over 100,000, and the total number 
of instructors and teachers was about 3,749. 

There are 196 newspapers and periodicals published in English and other 
languages. 

Finance.— The revenues and expenditures of the central government 
for five fiscal years were : — 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981-82 ‘ 

Revenues .... 
Expenditure .... 

1 DoJlars 
j 42,727,120 1 
1 39,93.3,275 

Dollars 
44,840,602 
39,535,718 i 

Dollars 

42,247,815 

47,914,119 

DolUrs 

84,712,795 

38,320,782 

Dollars 

29,919,888 

82,845,225 


» Estimatw?. 


The total bonded debt on June SO, 1932, amounted to 81,833,500 dollars, 
including provinces and municipalities. Sinking fund, 26,219,767 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The areas of uncultivated land are vary 
considerable. The Archipelago has a total area of 73,214,700 acres, of 
which 39,657,600 acres or 64 per cent., are suitable for cultivation; only 
9,318,000 acres, or 23*5 percent., were cultivated in 1931. The principal 
products are rough rice (‘palay’), Manila hemp (‘abaci’), coconut, sugar 
cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. There are 44 sugar centrals ; output in 
1933-34, 1,486,871 short tons; 1932-33, about 1,060,000 tons. A law 
ad(^ted November, 1933, restricts annual production for 3 years beginning 
1932-33 to 1,400,000 short tons of raw sugar and 80,000 tons of refined 
sugar. In 1932 the United States took all the sugar exported, 1,016,307 
metric tons. Tobacco output is about 60 million kUoa annually, of which 
half is exported in manufactured form. The principal fruit is the banana ; 
there are also mangoes, papaya, anonas, pilinut {Canarium commune), and 
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maDdarin and oranges. Production of cleaned rice in 1931 was 1,427,200 
metric tons. The cultivation of rubber is increasing yearly, especially in 
the southern provinces where the large plantations are located ; output, 
abont 300 tons. About 96 per cent, of the total cultivated area is owned 
by Filipinos whose farms average 3 acres. 

In the production of copra and coconut oil the Islands are classed among 
the foremost countries in the world. During the year 1932, there were exported 
213,089 metric tons of copra and copra cake, and 114,670 tons of coconut oil. 

The live-stock industry is increasing steadily. On December 31, 1931, 
there were : 2,076,440 carabaos (water buffaloes) ; 1,257,970 cattle ; 344,448 
horses and mules ; 2,971,267 hogs. 

The commercial forests furnish chiefly cabinet and construction timber, 
but also gums and resins, vegetable oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye 
barks and dye woods. About 97 ‘5 per cent, of this belongs to the Government. 
Exports of logs and sawn timber, 1931, totalled 71,333,760 board feet. 

Gold is the principal mineral produced in commercial quantities, chiefly 
from the Baguio district. Output in 1932, 229,728 ounces valued at 
4,728,900 dollars. Some silver (149,131 ounces in 1932) and a small 
amount of platinum are recovered from the gold mining operations. Chromite 
has been discovered in Zambales and Pangasinam. The small iron pro- 
duction is consumed entirely in the manufacture of native agricultural im- 
plements. Two cement factories have a combined output of 600,000 barrels a 
year. The total value of mineral production in 1932 was 18,500,000 dollars. 

Manufacturing is largely carried on in homes or in small factories ; the 
principal exceptions are 45 sugar centrals, 2 sugar refineries, 9 chocolate 
and coffee factories, 6 coconut oil mills, 4 dessicated cocoa factories and 17 
large cigar and cigarette factories. 

Total value of production, 1932, is estimated at 1,082,866,080 pesos, 
including manufactured goods, 393,957,650 pesos ; agriculture, 301,164,930 
pesos; fishing, 200,000,000 pesos; lumber, 160,000,000 pesos; and live- 
stock, 19,293,800 pesos. 

Commerce, — Free trade exists between the United States and the 
Philippines, but the American Congress has placed a tariff of about 20 per 
cent, on foreign imports into the Philippines. The values of imports and 
exports for recent calendar years are stated as follows in U.S. dollars 
(60 cents U.S. currency *=« 1 peso) : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports 
Exports . 1 

115,851,472 

156,574,086 

1.14,056,898 

155,054,540 

147,100,275 

164,446,843 

123,092,954 j 
133,167,128 

99,178,719 

103,972,074 

79,895,085 

95,838,081 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the commerce was distributed princi- 
pally as follows (in Philippine pesos, 1 peso = 50 cents U.S. currency) ; — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 


Pesos 

Pesos 


Pesos 

Pesos 

United States 

111,508,125 

190,666,593 

France 

2,112,549 

3,209,885 

Hawaii 

425,972 

691,878 

Belgium . 

2,455,898 

887,978 

1,802,094 

1,274,936 

Japan 

Great Britain and 

20,542,791 

8,109,002 

Italy . 
Switzerland 

2,763,826 

17,116 

Ireland . 

6,084,575 

9,234,182 

Netherlands 

1,112,762 

1,394,681 

China. 

9,659,568 

7,887,503 

3,80.5,053 

French E. Indies 

1,181,024 

66,091 

Germany . 

3,421,716 

Australia . 

2,574,623 

1,707,266 

1 247,661 

Spain . 

1,044,203 

6,263,129 

9,590,446 

Japanese China. 

64,971 

Dutch B. Indies . 

404,150 

Hong Kong 

220,626 

i 972,444 

British E. Indies. 

4,838,080 

1,103,789 

Canada 

419,767 

488,744 
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The principal articles of commerce of the Philippines in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, as compared with the fiscal year ending June 80, 1930, 
were the following: — 


Imports 


Exports 


Articles 

1930 

1931 

Cotton goods 

Iron and steel 
manufactures . 

Meat and Dairy 
products . 

Wheat flour . 

Automobiles, and 
parts of . 

Naphthas, and all 
lighter products 
of distillation . 

Paper and its 

Pesos 

45,751,781 

Pesos 

27,731,328 

44,809,187 

27,152,939 

18,496,805 

10,289,489 

9,650,739 

6,607,211 

10,796,612 

0,585,254 

\ 


7,947,055 { 

7,199,851 

manufactures . 

8,615,190 

5,8.53,272 

Silk goods . 

10,020,829 

5,782,884 

Illuminating oil . 
Tobacco, and its 

5,583,545 

4,191,463 

manufactures . 

6, 851, WO 

3,58.3,341 


Articles 

1930 i 

1931 

^ 

Pesos 1 

Pesos 

, Sugar . 

104,547,052 103,118,945 

! Coconut oil 

43,795,2261 

38,812,411 

! Hemp. 

40, 220,072 i 

24,806,883 

i Copra . 

30,094,0611 

23,681,066 

1 Tobacco pro- 

1 


1 ducts 

15,548,897 

15,764,788 

1 Embroideries 

9,966,296: 

6,151,960 

Desiccated and 

1 


shredded coco- 

1 


nuts 

7,047,5711 

4,394,744 

Lumber 

7,095,4131 

3,705,056 

Hats . 

2,459,843 

2,069,074 

Maguey 

2,C8S,541j 

1,016,527 


Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) for calendar year 
1933, £683,849; imports from United Kingdom, £527,113. These totals 
include Guam. 

Shipping and Communications. — The overseas trade of the Philip- 
pine Islands during 1932, was carried mainly by 236 American vessels 
aggregating 1,286,347 net tons, 383 British with 1,551,974 net tons, 
and 236 Japanese with 870,676 net tons. The coastwise trade of the Islands 
is carried exclusively by domestic vessels. 

On January!, 1932, there wore in o})eration, 989 post-offices, 635 money- 
order offices, 8,583 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 642 miles of cable, 
with 611 telegraph offices, including 78 radio stations, with 364 combined 
telephone- tel egiaph stations. At the same time there were 986 postal 
savings banks in operation, with 333,623 accounts, amounting to 8,529,964 
pesos (Philippine currency). 

When the United States entered the islands in 1898 there was but a 
single line of narrow gauge track running between Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 120 miles. At the end of 1931, the Manila Railroad Co. 
had 706 miles on Luzon, and the Philippine Railroad Co. had 132 miles on 
Panay and Cebu. The Government has taken over the former of these 
companies. Total railway mileage, about 837. Total length of roads, 8,905 
miles of which 4,785 miles are first-class, 2,601 second-class and remainder 
third-class. Besides the foregoing roads there were 2,772 miles of foot and 
horse trails. January 1, 1932, there were 23,373 motorcars and 14,131 trucks 
registered. 

Banking and Coinage. — There are ten banks doing business in the 
Islands. Four are foreign ; the National City Bank of New York, the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and Cnina and the Yokohama Specie Bank. Combined resources 
of all banks on June 30, 1932, was 122,341,000 dollars ; capital and surplus 
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16,676,000 dollars. The Philippine National Bank was inaugurated, under 
a special charter granted by the Philippine Legislature, on May 2, 1916. On 
December 31, 1932, the bank had a capital of 10,000,000 pesos? surplus 
and undivided prohta of 6,137,074 pesos ; reserves, 8,^19,439 pesos ; deposits, 
56,207,066 pesos, against which reserves were held of 51,082,580 pesos, or 
90 per cent. The Government has now purchased almost all the privately- 
owned shares of stock of the bank and guarantees the final redemption 
and payment of the circulating notes of the institution. Since July 1, 
1916, the Bank has been the sole Government depository. This bank 
and the Bank of the Philippine Islands, founded 1862, are the only ones 
that have the privilege of issuing notes. 

The Philippines is on the gold-exchange standard, except as modified by 
the currency legislation adopted by the United States in 1933 and 1934. 

The Philippine peso is equivalent to fifty cents of the United States 
money. The maintenance of the parity of the peso with gold is provided 
for by the Gold Standard Fund Act of June 13, 1922. The peso contains 
twenty grammes of silver, 800 fine. The coins used in the Philippine Islands 
are of the following decimal denominations ; Peso, one-half peso, peseta (20 
centavos), media peseta (10 centavos), all in silver ; five centavo, in cupro- 
nickel ; and one centavo, in bronze. Treasury certificates and bank notes are 
issued in one, two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, one-hundred, two-hundred, and 
five-hundred peso denominations. The Philippine coins are now coined at 
the Mint in Manila. Gold coins of the United States are legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, unless otherwise provided in the contract. 


GUAM 

The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 
Archipelago, in latitude 18° 23' N., longitude 144° 43' E5., is the largest 
islana of that group. It was coded by Spain to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is a Naval Station and saluting 
port under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department of the United States. 
A garrison of marines and a shore naval force are maintained here. 

The length of the island is 32 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 miles, 
and the area 206 square miles, Agafia, the seat of Government, is about 
eight miles from the anchorage in Aprs Harbour. The port of entry is Piti. 
The number of inhabitants (including the military establishment and non- 
native residents) on June 30, 1933, was 19,800, of whom 18,477 were classed 
as ‘natives.’ The census of April 1, 1930, showed a population of 18,609. 
The native language is Chamorro, but Spanish and English are also spoken. 
English is the ofiicial language. 

The Governor of the island, a naval officer appointed by the President, 
takes precedence over and is entitled to the honours due to an Admiral. The 
Governor is also the Military Commander of the island. Commandant of the 
naval station, and combinaes the fnnetions of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power of the Government. The judiciary system comprises one 
police court, an Island Court, a Court of Equity, a Higher Court of Equity, 
and one Court of AppeaL The Spanish Colonial laws, modified when 
necessary by executive general orders of the Governor, are still in force. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 3,766 pupils registered. 
En^ish, hanaicrafts and agriculture are taught. 

There is a Government radio station ©n the island, which is also in cable 
telsgmphic communication with all parts of the world. There k an 
faregttlar mail service per westbound U.S. army and navy transpoFrts, from 
Satii Trancisoo, via Honolulu, amd to Manila, 
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A line of commercial steamers, with scheduled sailings from San Francisco 
every 90 days, stops at Guam westbound en route to Manila. The station 
ship makes about four trips a year to Manila, China, and Japan for freight 
and coal. 

The port is closed to foreign vessels of war and commerce except in 
special cases. Pennission to visit the island must be obtained of the Navy 
Department in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
alligator pears, and sugar, besides valuable timber. Copra (exports, 1932-33, 
1,500 tons) and coconut oil are the principal exports. There are 8,209 head 
of cattle, including 300 water buffaloes. The imports into the island in the 
year ending June 30, 1933, amounted to 379,121 dollars, and the exports to 
52,196 dollars. 

The official currency is that of the United States. 

Governor . — George A. Alexander, Captain U.S. Navy (appointed June 
21, 1933). 


SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

(American Samoa.) 

The history of American Samoa commenced in the year 1872, when 
the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutuila, was ceded to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. In 1878 rights of freedom of trade and 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in Samoa were granted. On June 14, 1889, 
a treaty between the United States, Germany, and Great Britain proclaimed 
the Samoan Islands neutral territory, with au independent government, the 
natives being allowed to follow their own laws and customs, while for civil 
and criminal causes involving foreigners a Supreme Court of Justice, with 
an American citizen as presiding judge, was established. This arrangement 
continued till 1899, when owing to disturbances, the kingship was abolished, 
and, by the Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of that year, Great Britain 
and Germany renounced iu favour of the United States all rights over the 
islands of the Samoan group east of 171 degrees of longitude west of 
Greenwich, the islands to the west of that meridian being assigned to 
Germany. 

The total area of American Samoa is 76 square miles and according to the 
1930 census, contained 10,055 inhabitants. The Island of Tutuila 70 miles 
from Apia, has an area of about 40*2 square miles, with a population of 
7,809 (including the island of Aunu’u) according to the 1930 census. Ta'u 
has au area of 14 square miles, and the other islets (Ofu and Olosega) of the 
Manu'a group have an area of about 4 square miles with a population of 2, 147. 
Swain’s Island, annexed in 1925, is from a mile and a half to two miles in 
diameter. Population (1930) is 99. The harbour at Pagopago, which 
penetrates the south coast like a fiord, is the only good harbour in Samoa. 
It is a United States naval station. 

The Commandant is also the Gorernor of American Samoa by commission 
from the President of the United States. He appoints officers and frames 
laws or ordinances, but native customs (not inconsistent with United States 
laws) are not changed without the consent of the people. 

The islands are organised in three political divisions corresponding to 
the old Samoan political units. In each District there is a Native 
Governor, County Chiefs and Village Chiefs. All of these officials are 
appointed by governmental authority although the District Governor has 
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indirect control of the County Chiefs, and the County Chiefs of the Village 
Chiefs. Judicial ^wer is vested in village courts, in six judicial district 
courts, and in a High Court. There is a native guard (known as the 
Fitafitas) of 76. 

There are no public lands in American Samoa. Nearly all the land is 
owned by natives. The soil is fertile ; the fruits comprise orange, lime, 
banana, mangoes and alligator pears. Copra of excellent quality is abundant. 

The Government (1983) maintains 21 public schools, giving every child 
over 6 years of age the opportunity of an elementary English education : 2,229 
pupils are enrolled. All private schools must teach English a percentage 
of the time. There are four parochial schools under missionary auspices 
having, in all, six white and six Samoan teachers and about 360 children of 
all ages ; instruction is chiefly in Samoan. 

The native taxes, both poll and school, are flxed by the Fono, Ad- 
visory Council to the Governor, in November, payable before the following 
June 30. The average annual output of copra is between 1,000 and 1,500 
tons. The chief island products, besides copra, are taro, breadfruit, yams, 
coconuts, pine-apples, oranges, and bananas. Chief exports are copra, reed 
mats and curios. Imports : 1932, 129,984 dollars. Exports : 1932, 29,058 
dollars. 

About 30 miles of public roads have been constructed. There is a United 
States Naval high-powered radio station (open to commercial traflSc) on 
Tutuila, which reaches New Zealand, Australia, Honolulu, the United States, 
and the islands of the Pacific. The fast mail steamers of the Matson 
Navigation Company touch here on their regular trips between the United 
States, Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand and Australis. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

The ancient Empire of Abyssinia, or ‘Ethiopia,* includes the former 
Kingdoms of Tigr^, in the north-east ; Amhara and Gojjam, in the centre, 
and Shoa in the south ; together with the modern acquisitions to the south, 
Harrar, and the Galla, Shankalla and Dankali territories. The following are 
the principal provinces into which the country is divided : Harrar, WoUo, 
Gurage, Kalfa, Gore, Sayu, Beniahangul, Wogera, Southern Tigre, Adowa 
and Aksun, Sokota, Lasta, Goffa, Nekemti (Lekempti) and the Western 
Galla countries, Sellale, Wollaga, Gimira, Sidamo, Arussi, Borana, Gojjam, 
Gondar, Jimma. The whole area is 350,000 sq. miles. For treaties relating 
to the boundaries of Abyssinia see The Statesman's Year-Book for 1907, 
p. 667, and for 1923, p. 677. 

By the convention of Addis Ababa of October 26, 1896, between Italy and 
King Menelik, the independence cf Abyssinia was recognized. 

under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the three Powers undertake to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia ; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in the interest of one of them may not imure the 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal aflfeirs ; to 
concert together for the safeguarding of their respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agreements concerning raiU 
way construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. By an exchange of Notes dated December 14-20, 1926, 
Great Britain and Italy more specifically defined their respective spheres of 
interest in Abyssinia, as indicated in the above agreement ; in particular 
Italy recognised the exclusive right of Great Britain to deal with the watere 
of Lake Tsana, while Great Britain agreed not to oppose any Italian scheme 
for railway development in the hinterland of Eritrea or Italian Somaliland, 
which may affect Abyssinia. 

On August 2, 1928, Italy and Abyssinia signed a treaty of friendship and 
arbitration (the first of the kind ever made by Abyssinia), providing for 
arbitration in all disputes for a period of 20 years. A further agreement was 
signed at the same time whereby Abyssinia was granted a free zone at the 
port of Assab in Eritrea ; provision was also made for the construction of a 
motor road from that port to Dessie in Abyssinia. 

Government. 

Emperor . — Halle Silaesie I., born July 17, 1891 ; crowned King (Negus) 
on October 7, 1928, proclaimed Enaperor, after the death of the Empress 
Zauditu, on April 3, 1930, and crowned Emperor, November 2, 1930, 
Married Waizeru Menen in 1912, and has 3 sons and 3 daughters. On 
January 26, 1931, the eldest son, Asfaou Wosan was proclaimed Crown 
Prince and heir to the throne ; he was married on May 9, 1932* to the 
daughter of Ras Sayoum, 

After the overthrow of the Emperor Theodore by the British in 1868, the 
suaerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigr^, who assumed the old title 
of Ne^sa Nagast (‘King of Kings'), and was crowned in 1872 as 
John I V,, Em^ror of Ethiopia. After the death of this potentate in 1889, 
Menelik II., King of Shoa (born 1844), became the supreme ruler of Abyssinia. 
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Menelik died in December, 1913, and was succeeded by Lij Yasu, born in 1896, 
son of his second daughter, Waizeru Shoaragga and Ras Mikael, the chief of 
the Wollo Gallas. 

On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasu was deposed by public proclamation, 
and Zauditu, another daughter of Menelik, was nominated Empress and 
‘Queen of Kings of Ethiopia,’ and Ras TafTari, son of Ras Makonnen, 
and great-nephew of Menelik, proclaimed heir to the throne. 

On July 16, 1931, a constitution was proclaimed. This provides for a 
unified state under the government of the Emperor advised by two nominated 
chambers. All are equal before the law and succession to the Throne is 
reserved to the present dynasty. 

Abyssinia was admitted into the League of Nations on September 28, 1923. 


Population. 

No reliable figures of population exist, but recent estimates indicate a 
figure of about 5,500,000. The Abyssinians, properly so called, number 
rather less than 3 millions, and inhabit the provinces of Tigr4, Amhara, 
Gojjam, and Shoa (in part), covering an area of over one-third of the whole 
country. They are Christians, and are of Hamitic origin, somiticized by 
waves of Semitic invasion from Arabia and adulterated by intermarriage with 
Negro and other conquered races. The Gallas, some of whom are Christian, 
some Moslem, and some Pagan, comprise more than two-thirds of 
the entire population, and are a pastoral and agricultural people of 
Hamitic origin. Ogaden, Issa and other Somalis inhabit Harrar, the 
Somaliland plateau, and the south-east. The Danakil are Mohammedans, 
and are still somewhat turbulent. There are also Negi'oes (in the South- 
West), and the Falashas (of Jewish religion); in the N.-E. centre with a 
growing number of foreigners (Indians, Arabs, Armenians, Europeans) in 
the towns. 

There are few towns in Abyssinia in our sense of the word — Addis 
Ababa, Dire Dawa and Harrar being the most important. Addis Ababa, 
the capital, has 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants with a foreign population of 
several thousands, of whom the majority are British Indian and British 
Arab subjects, Greeks and Armenians. Dire Dawa contains about 30,000 
people, of whom about 300 are Europeans, and the old walled city of 
Harar has a population of about 40,000, with about 100 foreigners, mostly 
Indians and Arabs. Other important towns, politically or commercially, 
are ; Debra Markos, capital of Gojjam, 5,000 ; Gondar, capital of Amhara, 

3.000 ; Adua, capital of Tigre, 5,000; Axum, ancient capital of Ethiopia, 

5.000 ; Antalo, former capital of Tip(5, 1,000; Ankober, former capital of 
Shoa, 2,000 ; Debra-Tabor and Makalle ; Gore, Saiyu Nekemti, Samer6, 
3,000-4,000, and Sokoto, 1,600, important trading centres. Gambeila, in 
Western Abyssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Government. 
It is an important outlet for the trade in the West. A service of steamers 
is maintained from June to November with Khartum. 

Domestic slavery is a recognized institution, but slave trading, by an 
ancient law renewed by a decree issued in June, 1923, is punishable by death. 
A comprehensive edict of 45 clauses was issued in March, 1924, providing for the 
gradual emancipation of slaves, beginning with the children bom of slaves. 
In July, 1931, a further edict was published whereby inter alia slaves regain 
their freedom immediately on the death of their master. In August, 1932, 
a new Slavery Department, independent of the Ministry of the Interior, was 
constituted by decree. 
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Eeligion and Education. 

Since the conversion of the Abyssiniana to Christianity in the fourth 
century they have retained their connection with the Alexandrian Church 
through the Abuna, or head bishcm, who is always a Copt, and who is 
appointed and consecrated by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Under 
the Abuna is the Itchege, a native ecclesiastical dignitary, who presides 
over the spirituality, numbering about 100,000 ecclesiastics. In addition to 
the Itchege, who was consecrated bishop in January, 1930, there are four 
other Abyssinian bishops, who were consecrated as such by the Coptic Patri- 
arch in 1929. Their consecration was a great innovation, as hitherto no 
Abyssinian priest had been consecrated a bishop. The priestly class is very 
numerous and the Church holds a considerable proportion of the land. 
Both Copts and Abyssinians are monophysite, rejecting the decrees of the 
Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451). 

Education is mostly in the hands of the priests and monks, but a number 
of secular schools have been founded in recent years. There are 4 at Addis 
Ababa, 2 at Harar, and others at Jijiga, Gore, Sidamo, and Dessie. In 
addition, a few foreign missions, Swedish, American French, Italian and 
German, carry on a limited amount of educational work. The Greeks and 
Armenians have their own schools. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the provincial governors, and shwns, or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. Tlie Fetha Nagast, or Code 
of Laws, deals with ecclesiastical, civil and penal law. The legal system is 
said to be based on the Justinian Code. The penal code is based on the 
Mosaic law. Foreigners are subject to the jurisdiction of a special (‘mixed ’) 
court or to their own consular Courts according to circumstances. Adminis- 
tration of Justice is very defective, but punishments for crimes are less 
barbarous than formerly. 

Defence. 

The Abyssinian Army in the field consists of two main parts. The 
standing army composes the nucleus, and the remainder of the forces are 
drawn from the chiefs and their retainers summoned in time of war, a sort of 
militia. Besides the above, a varying number of irregulars join the army 
on the outbreak of war, every man, except the priests, being an actual 
or potential soldier. The standing army, instituted by Menelik, forms in 
effect the paid standing garrison of each province, and amounts altogether 
to something under 100,000 men. Both they and the militia, amounting to 
prhaps 300,000-400,000 men, are very loosely organized, and have nothing 
in the shape of transport, and little modern equipment. A Belgian military 
mission was engaged in 1929 and is now at work training some 2,500 men 
of the Royal Bodyguard. The latter is armed with a certain amouut of 
modern armament, including a 5-ton tank given to the king by the Duke of 
Abruzzi during his visit to Abyssinia in May, 1927. A beginning has been 
made with the formation of an Air Force, which has been started under 
French auspices. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

The chief industries are pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are numerous. The horses of the country are small but hardy, and make 
excellent polo ponies; mules are bred, being used as pack animals; donkeys are 
also small and serve for baggage animals. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, 
coffee, and vine thrive well in many districts, but, except coffee, are nowhere 
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extensively cultivated. The production of Harari coffee (long berry Mocha) 
is on the increase. Besides this, which is cultivated, there grows more 
especially in southern and western Abyssinia a wild coffee plant, yielding a 
berry known as Abyssinian coffee, which grows in extensive forests. The 
supply is said to be unlimited. The native produce includes hides and 
skins, wax, barley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as a substi- 
tute for hops), and tobacco ; but, with the exception of hides, skins, wax, 
grain and coffee, not in sufficient quantities for export. Manufacturing 
industries are practically non-existent. The forests abound in valuable trees 
including rubber. Iron is found in some districts and is manufactured into 
spears, knives, hatchets, &c. Placer gold mining and washing are carried 
on in the western districts ; coal, copper and sulphur have been found, also 
platinum. There are said to be valuable deposits of potash salts in the 
Asal salt plains in the north-eastern part of the country, and their 
exploitation has been carried on with the aid of Italian capital. 

Foreign enterprise has begun to establish itself in the country ; two 
Belgian companies are working coffee plantations, and a Franco- Belgian 
company is experimenting on a largo scale with cotton. 

Commerce. 

The total trade of Abyssinia (export and import) in 1931 was valued at 
1,275,295^., of which nearly 80 per cent, passes through French Somaliland. 

The principal artery of trade is the Franco-Ethiopiau railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a large trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besides the 
railway are the following : — (1) Khartum-Gambeila, Khartum -Gallabat, and 
Sudan; (2) Momhasa-Nairohi-Moyale (British East Africa); (3) Zeila 
dijiga, Hargeisa-Ogaden (British Somaliland); (4) M assawa- Asmara- Gondar- 
Assah-Dessie (Italian Eritrea) ; (5) Mogadishu-Lugh-Dolo-Arusi (Italian 
Somaliland). 

The exports consist mainly of hides and skins (including leopard and 
monkey), coffee, wax, ivory, civet, and native butter. The imports comprise 
grey sheeting, cotton yarns, artificial silk, corrugated sheets and bars, hard- 
ware, cement, kerosene, petrol, glass and salt. The imports are chiefly 
from England, France, India, Italy, Germany, Japan, and the United States. 
The value of the leading imports iuto Abyssinia from and via the Sudan in 
1931 were;“Cotton and silk goods, £E.29,625 (£E.29,926 in 1930); salt, 
£E,3,349 (£E.13,329 in 1930); other goods, £E.18,656 (£E.27,189 in 
1930). Exports from Abyssinia to and via the Sudan in 1931 were coffee, 
£E.97,311 (£E.219,133 hi 1930); other goods, £E.15,573 (£E.11,586 in 
1930). 

The total trade between Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade Returns) was as follows : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Abyssinia 
Kxports to Abyssinia . 
Re-exports to Abyssinia 

£ 

lrt6,891 

88,785 

1,148 

229,032 

33,843 

963 

£ 

218,517 

22,630 

662 

£ 

138,051 

18,772 

761 

£ 

190,565 

88,695 

596 


Communications. 

Roads in Abyssinia are mere tracks, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, pack-horses, donkeys, and, in some places, camels. In the capital and 
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its vicinity several miles of metalled road were constructed in 1926. In 1896 
the Franco-Ethiopian Railway Co. was formed for the construction of a line 
from Jibuti in French Somaliland, which reached the capital in 1917. The 
line is of metre gauge, with a total length of 486 i miles. Trains run twice 
weekly in each direction, covering the distance in three days, but running 
by day only. In the dry season a weekly express is also run, which does the 
journey in 36 hours. The railway is under French management, and 
depends financially on a subvention from the French government. 

Considerable interest is now being taken in road construction. Chief 
among the roads now under consideration are the following : Dessie-Assab, 
Addis Ababa-Jimma, Jijiga-Hargeisa, Gore»Gambeila, Addis Ababa-Lake 
Tsana. T|ie total road mileage of all kinds is estimated at about 2,615 miles, 
of which about 1,615 miles are dirt trails, and 1,150 miles earth and gravel. 
There are also about 65 miles of macadam roads. 

There are telegraph lines under Italian control (about 1,229 miles) con- 
necting Addis Ababa with Harrar, with Sidamo, and with Massawa in 
Eritrea. Telephone lines connect Addis Ababa with Harrar, and Jibuti 
in French Somaliland, also with Goro and Gambeila (in the west), Jimma 
and Sharada (south-west), Dessie (north), and Debra Tabor and Gojjam, and 
with Ankober, and Asmara with Adua and Borromeida. Length of line is 
estimated at 5,113 miles. In 1929, there were 16 post offices. 

Honey and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, which held a banking monopoly in the country 
since its institution in 1905, was bought in 1931 and replaced by a State 
Bank named the Bank of Ethiopia, with an initial nominal capital of 15 
million English shillings or their equivalent in a new Ethiopian gold 
currency, in shares of 5(J0 shillings, 50 per cent, paid up. Ko other bank is 
permitted in the country without special Government Banction. 

The current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar (nominally 
worth about 2s., but greatly depreciated as a result of the fall in the value 
of silver) weighing 28 '0668 grammes, *8333 fine, and the Menelik dollar, 
weighing 28 '075 grammes, '835 line. It has nominally the same value as 
the Maria Theresa dollar, but in some places it is not taken at all. Other 
silver coins are the half, quarter, sixteenth (guerches, makeliks, tamoous, 
or piastres) of a dollar, and there is also a copper coin, the besa ( = one 
thirty-second of a dollar). The number of piastres or besa obtainable for a 
dollar although fixed by law, is in fact liable to constant fluctuation. Various 
articles, however, are used as medium of exchange ; bars of salt are accepted 
as money in many parts of the country, at a fluctuating rate according to 
supply and cost of transport. Cartridges are also currency, although to a 
diminishing extent ; and in most places barter prevails. 

The Maria Theresa dollar was originally minted in Vienna in the middle 
of the 18th century. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used to a certain extent in 
the capital and district bordering the railway line. The principal native 
weights and measures, which are also used in trade with foreigners, are 
as follows ; — 

Weights. 

Cokia *■ weight of Maria Theresa/Menelik dollar w 28*067 grammes, 
approximately 1 oz. avoirdupois. 

Natrmm 30 ookiat^ approximately 1 lb. 14 oza. avoirdupois. 
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Farasula a* approximately 37i lbs. 

Kantar « 100 lbs. 

1 Waggia (for ivory) = 480 dollars’ weight. 

1 ,, (for rubber) ta 640 dollars' weight. 

Lineal Measures. 

Kund French Coud(^e (length of forearm and hand) *■ cubit =■ 50 centi- 
metres 19} inches. 

Khalad^ 130 kinndsa- 65 metres™ 213i feet, say 71 yards. 

Land Measure. 

The measure is a GasKai which varies according to the quality of the land, 
and ranges between 16 JchaUtda by 25 khalads^ and 7 khalads by 11 
kkaladst the latter equalling roughly 80 acres. 

Grain Measures. 

10 kounna 1 ladan. 

2 ladan ■« 1 dawala ■■ 80 kilos. 

Measure for Honey and Civet. 

10 ivanche (horn cups) *■ 1 goundo ■■ about 3 litres. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Abyssinia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Bajirond Tekla 
Hawariat (appointed May, 1933). 

First Secretary. — A to Ephrem Tewolde Medhen. 

2. Op Great Britain in Abyssinia. 

Minister. — Sir Sidney Barton, K.C.V.O., K.B.E. , C.M.G. (appointed 
May 21, 1929). 

First Secretary. — P. S. Scrivener. 

Consul at Addis Ababa. — W. L. Bond. 

There are Consuls also at Harrar, Gor6, Maji, Dangila and Mega. 


Books of Eeference concerning Abyssinia. 

The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, 1769-1840. (Translated by H. W. Blundell.) 
London, 1923. 

Agreement between the United Kingdom, France, and Italy respecting Abyssinia, 
signed December, 18, 1906. London, 1907- 

Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Report on Economic Conditions in Ethiopia. 
London. 

Alype (Fierre), L’Emplre des N6gug. Paris, 1925. 

Baum (J. E.), Savage Abyssinia. New York, 1927. 

Beeeari (C.) (Editor), Rerum Althioptcarum Scriptorei Occlaentaies inediti a saeculo 
XVI ad XIX. 15 vols. Rome, 1908-17. 

Bruee (James), Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile, 1768-78. 5 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1790. 

Bxedge (Sir E. W.), A History of Ethiopia, f vols. London, 1928. 

Card (E. R. de), L’Ethlopie an point de vue du droit international. Paris, 1928. 

Cttifro (Lincoln de), Nella terra del Negus. Pagine raccolie In Abissinla. 2 vols. Milan, 
1915. 

Coulbeaux, Histoire Politique et Religieuso d’AbyssInie. 2 vols, Paris, 1929. 
Faitloviteh (J.), Qnerdurch Abessinien. Berlin, 1910. 

Fumagalli (G.), Bibliografla Etiopica. Milan, 1898. 

Qilmour (T. L.), Abyssinia : The Ethiopian Railway and the Powers. London, 1905. 
OrUhl (M.), Ihe Citadel of Ethiopia : The Empire of the Dirine Emperor. Translated 
from the German by Ian P. D. Morrow and L. 11, Sieveking. London, 1932. 

Hayes (A. J.), The Sources of the Blue Nile. London, 1906. 
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HerUlei (Sir B.), The Map of Africa by Treaty. 2nd cd. Vol. I. London, 1890. 

Hodson (Arnold), Seven Year# in Southern Abyssinia. London, 1927.-*“Where Lions 
Reign. London, 1929. 

Kammerer (A ), Essai aur I’histoire antique d'Abyssinie. Le royaume d’Aksum et ses 
voisins d'Arabie et de Mero^. Paris, 1927. 

KuItmt (F.), Tm Reiche Kaiser Moneliks. Leipzig, 1910. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan is a country of Asia lying between parallels 29° and 38° 35' 
of north latitude, and 60° 50' and 74° 50' of east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 75° east longitude (Wdkhan). For the boundaries, 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1925, pp. 654-55 ; for the treaty of 
November, 1921, see The Statesman's Year-Book 1928, p. 642 ; and for 
earlier British relations with AfghAnistdn, see The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1916, pp. 662-3. 

Governmeilt. — The government of Afghdnistan is a constitutional 
monaichy, in which the supreme legislative power is vested in the Parlia- 
ment consisting of the King, a Senate and a National Assembly. The Senate 
consists of a maximum of 40 members, who are nominated for life by the 
King. In 1933 there were 38 ; they sit throughout the year. The National 
Assembly consists of 120 elected members. It is in session between May 
and October, and may be summoned at any time. There is yet a Grand 
Assembly {Loe Jirgeh)^ which is summoned at irregular intervals of about 
four years to consiaer major questions of policy referred to it by the King. 
The title of King instead of Amir was adopted in 1926. The country is 
divided into five major provinces of Kabul, Mezar, Kandahar, Herat, and 
Kataghan-Badakhshan ; and four minor provinces: Simat-i-Maahriqi (i.e. 
Eastern Province), Simat-i-Janubi (Southern Province), Farah, and Maimena. 
Each province is under a governor (called in major provinces Naih-ul-Hukumeh 
and in minor provinces Hakim-i- Aala). 

There are separate departments of War, Foreign Aflfairs, Internal Affairs, 
Education, Commerce, Justice, and Revenue, each in charge of a Minister 
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and departments (1) Health ; <2) Posts and Telegraphs, under director- 
generals. 

Etigning King. — Mohatnmed Zahlr Shah, born at Kabul in 1914 ; mattied 
on November 7, 1931, to his cousin, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah Khan ; 
succeeded his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah, who was assassinated on 
November 8, 1933. 

fuld Population- — The extreme breadth of Afghanistan from 
north-east to south-west is about 700 miles ; its length from the Herdt 
frontier to the Khdibar Pass, about 600 miles ; the area is about 245,000 or 
270,000 square miles. Population, according to the latest estimate, about 
twelve millions. The languages spoken are Persian and Pushtoo, and Turki 
inTurkistan and parts of Badakhsnan. The pre-dominant religion is Islam. 

The largest towns are Kdbul, the capital (population about 80,000), 
Kandahdr (population with suburbs 60,000), Herdt (population 30,000), 
and Ma5:af-i Snarif (20,000). 

PiduOation. — Elementary and secondary schools exist throughout the 
country. Both elementary and secondary education are free. There ate at 
present 27 primary schools and one normal school for teachers in Kdbul. In 
addition there are four secondary schools. Technical, art, commercial and 
medical schools exist for higher education. The Kdbul University was 
established in 1932. 

lustice. — The law is based on the Sham^ or Islamic law. LoWet 
Courts {Mahakima-i-Ibtidaia) are established in each seat of government, 
and Higher Courts (Mahakima-i-Mura/iaah) may have appeals from the 
former brought before them. A High Court in Kabul is the supreme 
judicial authority. In many instances efforts are made by litigants to com- 
pose their differences by the aid of unoflScial juries in each locality. 

PinadlCO. — The revenue of Afghdnistan is subject to considerable 
ftuctuations. The Government share of the produce recoverable is said to 
vary from one-fifth to one-tenth, according to the advantages of irrigation. 
The total revenue is estimated at about one hundred and fifty million 
(Afghani) rupees, a considerable portion of which is found from Customs. 

Defence. — The peace strength of the army is 70,000, and in time of war 
these would be supported by considerable numbers of tribesmen in the form of 
irregulars. There is also a small air force, ofheored by Afghans trained 
in Europe. 

Production and Industry. — Although the greater part of Afghanist4n 
is more or less mountainous, and a good deal of the country is too dry and rocky 
for successful cultivation, yet there are many fertile plains and valleys, which, 
with the assistance of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satis* 
factory crops of fruit, vegetables, and cereals. The castor-oil plant, madder, 
and the asafeetida plant abound. Fruit, viz. the apple, pear, almond, 
J>each, quince, apricot, ’plum, cherry, pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, 
is produced in profuse abundance. They form a staple food of a large class 
of the people throughout the year, both in the fresh and preserved state, tind 
in the latter condition are exported in great quantities. The fat- tailed 
Sheep is native to Afghanistan. These sheep furnish the principal meat 
diet of the inhabitants, and the grease of the tail is a substitute for butter. 
The ^ool and skins not only provide material for warni apparel, but also 
furnish the country’s main article of export. 
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Northern Afghdnistdn is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, and 
lead and iron are found in many parts. Coal is found in the Ghorband 
Valley and near the Khurd Kabul Pass. Crude petroleum has been discovered 
near Herat. Silver mines exist in Panjsher Valley. Iron is smelted in 
Katghan and Parmal. Other minerals of commercial value are to be found 
widely in the country ; and none have been properly exploited so far. Gold 
in small quantities is also brought from the Laghman Hills and Kunar. 
Badakhshan is said to be the only country in the world to produce first-quality 
lapis lazuli. 

At Kabul there are factories for the manufacture in small quantities 
of matches, buttons, leather and boots. There is also a ‘ Machine-Khana * 
where arms and ammunition, boots and clothing, etc., for the army are 
manufactured. It also includes a mint. All these factories are owned and 
supervised by the State. 

Coilinierce.“-Of the exports from India to Afghanistdn the chief items 
are cotton goods, indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, hardware, leather 
and silver treasure. The imports into India include timber, fruits, skins, 
carpets and raw wool. 

Imports from Afghanistan into U.K. in 1933 (Board of Trade figures), 
2,825Z. ; exports to Afghanistan, 16,060^. ; re-expoits, 204^. 

Coummilioations. -^Afghanistan joined tlie Postal and Telegraphic 
Unions in 1928. 

The trade routes of Afghanistan are as follows : — From Persia by Meshed 
to Herat ; from Bokhara by Merv to Herdt ; from Bokhara by Karshi, Balkh, 
and Khulm to Kabul ; from East Turkistan by Badakhshan and Nuristan 
(formerly Kafiristan) to Kdbul ; from India by the Khaibar road to Kdbul ; 
from India by the Gomdl Pass to Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; from Chaman, 
the terminus of the North-Western Railway beyond Quetta, to Kandahdrand 
thence to Kdbul or Herat ; from Parachinar (Kurram) via Peiwar and 
Shutargardan Passes to Logar and Kdbul. 

There are no railways in the country. The following roads are fit 
for motor traflSc, except after snow or heavy rain, but are mostly 
unmetalled : Khdibar-Kabul, Kdhul-Kandahdr, Kdbul-Gardez, Kandahdr- 
Farah-Herat (sometimes impassable owing to lack of bridges), Kandahdr- 
Chaman, Kabul- Bamian, Kabul-Mazar-i Sharif (opened in 1933), and 
Mazar-i-Sharif-Maimana-Herat. In addition there are some 200 miles 
of minor roads fit for motor traffic, mostly in the vicinity of Kabul. 
Merchandise, however, is still transported chieflp on camel or pony back. 
There are practically no navigable rivers in Afghanistan, and timber is the 
only article of commerce conveyed by water, floated down stream in rafts. 
Telephones are installed in a few of the larger towns. There is telegraphic 
communication between Peshawar- Kdbul, Kdbul-Kandahar, Kandahir- 
Chaman. A wireless installation connects Kabul w-ith Eastern Europe and 
India. 

Money and Currency* — The monetary system is on the silver 
standard. The unit is an weighing 10 grammes of silver *900 fine, 

which is subdivided into 100 The currency consists of Copper : 1 

Pul, 2 Pul, 10 Pul, 25 Pul pieces; Bronze: 80 Pul pieces ; Billon: J Afghani 
pieces ; Silver ; Afghani ; Gold ; Tilla-i-Nadra (no fixed value). There is no 
paper currency. The unit is a Kabuli rupee, equal to 60 Paisah ; 11 Kabuli 
rupees are equal to 10 Afghanis. The old coins frequently met with are : — 
Bronze : Abbasi, ox Tanga « ^ rupee =» 30 Pals j Silver ; Abbasi, or Tang^ t=a 
J rupee =» 80 Puls ; Qiran J rupee =* Puls ; Kabuli Rnpaiyah rupees 
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= 91 Pals ; Nim Sanad, 2J rupees = 2*27 Afghani ; Sanad, 5 rupees = 4 *54 
Afghani. The National Bank of Afghanistan, with branches both in Asia 
and Europe, was recently established. 

Weights and Measures. — The metric system has now been adopted. 
The old measures varied from place to place. Tliose of Kabul are : — Linear : 
16 Girah = Gaz-i-Shah = 42 inches ; Land : Gaz = 29^ inches ; 4,000 Gaz = 
Karoh = 1 mile. 6 furlongs, 198 yards ; 9 sq. Gaz = 1 Biswasah ; 20 Biswasah 
s= 1 Biswah = about 121 sq. yards ; and 3,600 sq. Gaz = 20 Biswah = Jarib = 
2,417^ sq. yards. Weights : — 24 Nakhud = Mithqal = about 92 grains ; 
6 Mithgal = 1 Pukhtah bar = 1 oz. ; 4 Pukhtah bar = 1 Khurd = 4 oz. * 
4 Khurd = 1 Pao = 1 lb. ; 4 Pao = 1 Charak = 4 lbs. ; 4 Charak = 1 Ser = 
16 lbs ; 8 Ser = l Man = 1 cwt. 16 lbs.; and 10 Man = 1 Kharwar = 
11 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Afghanistan in Grbat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sirdar Ali Mohamed Khan. Appointed November, 
1933. 

Secretary. — Mohamed Sarwar Khan. 

There is an Afghan Consul-General at the headquarters of the govern- 
ment in India, Consuls at Bombay and Karachi, and visa oflBcialsat Peshawar 
and Quetta. 

2. Of Great Britain in AfghAnistAn, 

Envoy a'nd Minister. — Sir Richard Roy Maconachie, K.B.E., C.I.E. 
I.C.S. (appointed December 27, 1929). 

Counsellor.— G. L. Mai lam. 

Military Attache. — Major A. E. Farwell. 

Secretary. — Captain E. W. Fletcher. 

Oriental Secretary. — K. S. Sikandar Khan. 

There are Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahdr. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Shqiperia.) 

The territory known a.s Albania is made up of the old Turkish Provinces 
of Scutari and Yanina, and of parts of those of Kosova and Monastir. The 
Albanians, from the point of view of their language, are divided into two 
principal groups — the Ghegs, who live to the north of the river Shkumbi, 
and the Tosks in the south. 

The early history of the Albanians is complicated and local. But after 
the death of George Kastriota — nicknamed and popularly known as Skan- 
derbeg— in 1479, under whom the Albanians had united and heroically 
resisted the Turks for a quarter of a century, Albania passed under Turkish 
suzerainty, and thus remained — nominally or actually according to the 
locality and period — until 1912. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Ali Pasha of Tepelen established a virtually independent Albanian 
State with Janina as its capital, and waged war against his Albanian rivals 
the Pashas Buahati (1760-1831) of Shkoder (Scutari), who had temporarily 
thrown off Turkish control in the north. Between 1878 and 1880 
an Albanian League unsuccessfully attempted to establish Albanian 
autonomy. 

The independence of Albania was proclaimed at Vlono (Valona) on 
November 28, 1912, and on December 17, 1912, the London Conference of 
Ambassadors agreed to the principle of Albanian autonomy. Subsequently 
that Conference decided upon the frontiers of the new country, and agreed 
that a European Prince be nominated to rule it. Prince William of Wied, 
having accepted the crown of the Principality from an Albanian deputation 
at Neuwied, on February 21, 1914, amved at Durazzo (Durres) on March 7, 
1914. Previously, an International Commission of Control had been 
constituted to control the International loan to Albania. 

Prince William’s reign was foredoomed to failure. Intrigue and treachery 
were followed by revolt in central Albania. After the outbreak of the 
European War in 1914, the Prince and nearly all the members of the Inter- 
national Commission on September 3 left Albania, which fell into a state of 
anarchy. By the secret Pact of London of April 28, 1916, provision was 
made for the partition of Albania ; but this arrangement was repudiated by 
Italy on June 3, 1917, when the Italian Coramander-in-Chief in Albania, 
proclaimed at Gjinokaster (Argirocastro) the independence of Albania. 
After the Armistice there was nghting between the Albanians and both 
the Italians and Yugoslavs ; but eventually foreign forces were withdrawn 
beyond the Albanian frontier, and the independence of the country con- 
firmed. On December 17, 1920, Albania became a member of the League 
of Nations. In January, 1926, the country was proclaimed a Republic, 
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which continued until 1928. A Constituent Assembly for the purpose of 
changing the Albanian Republic into a Monarchy was opened on August 25, 
1928, and on September 1, the necessary amendments to the Constitution 
were voted and Ahmed Beg Zogu, President of the Republic since January 
31, 1925, was proclaimed King. The new regime was generally recognised 
by the European Powers. 

According to the constitution of 1928, Albania is a democratic, 
parliamentary, independent monarchy, without any state religion and with 
only one elected Chamber. 

On November 22, 1927, a defensive alliance for a period of twenty years 
was signed between Albania and Italy. 

Reigning’ King. — Zog I., born October 8, 1895, a Moslem by religion 
and hereditary chieftain of the Mati clan, proclaimed King September 1, 
1928. The King is assisted in the administration by a council of ministers 
appointed by him. 

Area and Population, — The area of the country is 10,629 square 
miles, while the population, according to the Census held on May 25, 1930, 
was 1,008,124. 

The country is divided into 10 prefectures, named after the principal 
towns, which with the population in 1930 are as follows : — 


Prefectures 

Population in 1980 

Prefectures 

Population in 1980 

Prefecturej 

Town 

Prefecture 

Town 

Berat 

142,616 

10,403 

Kor^e (Coriza) , 

147,536 

22,787 

Diber (Dibra) . 

86,992 

— 

Kosova (Cossovo) 

49,081 

— 

Durres (Durazzo) 

77,890 

8,739 

Shkoder (Scutari) 

132,334 

29,209 

Elbasan . 

111,480 

13,796 

Vlone (Valona) 

53,461 

9,100 

Gjinokaster (Argi- 
rocastro) 

143,926 

10.836 

Tirana (Capital) 

57,808 

I 

30,806 


Religion and Education. — There is no state religion. The popu- 
lation is distributed according to the following estimates : — Moslems, 
688,280 ; orthodox Christians (National Albanian Church), 210,313 ; Roman 
Catholics, 104,184. The Gheg Christians in the north are for the most part 
Roman Catholics under two Archbishops, three Bishops, one Mitred Abbot 
and an Apostolic Delegate, and the Tosk Christians in the south are members 
of the Albanian Autocephalous Church, which is under the rule of the Holy 
Synod (constituted February 18, 1929) and four bi.«»hops. 

Primary education is nominally compulsory for children between the ages 
of 5 and 12, b\rt owing to the shortage of schools this cannot be enforced. 
There were in 1933, 505 State primary schools with 820 teachers (105 
women) and 30,250 pupils (5,900 girls) ; 32 State secondary schools, with 
100 teachers (8 women), and 2,001 pupils (250 girls). There are also 14 
Infants Schools, and 3 training colleges for teachers. About 300 Albanians 
are studying abroad. 

Justice is administered by the Pretor, the tribunal of first instance and 
the collegiate tribunal. There is no court of appeal. At Tirana there is a 
court of cassation. On January 1 , 1928, the new Albanian Penal Code, which 
is on that of Italy, and the new Civil Code (April 1, 1929), based, on 
that of Italy, France and Switzerland, came into force, to take the place of 
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the Ottoman laws previously imposed. According to the new Code polygamy 
.is abolished, although Islam is the dominant religion in Albania. The new 
Albanian Commercial Code came into force on April 1, 1932, 

FiHailCe. — 'I'he revenue and expenditure for five years ending March^Sl 
is as follows : — 


i 

1929-80 

1930-311 

1931-32 1 

1932-33 » 

1988-34 » 

Expenditure , 
Revenue . . 

gold francs 
83,125,636 
80,800,683 

j gold francs 
81, 8^5,000 
31,385,000 

gold francs 
29,097,000 
31,533,422 

gold francs 
28,500,000 1 
31,588,395 

gold francs 
; 27,627,000 

24,627,000 


* Estimates. 


In May, 1925, Albania obtained a foreign loan for the nominal amount of 
50,000,000 gold francs in Italian lire, ana by the rise in value of the lira 
the Government made a profit of 15,000,000 gold francs. Thus the sum to be 
expended was 65,000,000 gold francs. The loan, administered by the Italian 
Company for the Economic Development of Albania (S. V. E. A. ), and guaranteed 
by the yield of the Albanian Customs, and of the Albanian Monopolies 
on salt, matches, cigarette papers and playing cards, is also guaranteed by 
the Italian Treasury, and is being used exclmsively in carrying out public 
works. This loan proving inadequate, the Italian Government agreed in 
June, 1931, to subsidise the Albanian revenues to a maximum annual 
amount of 10,000,000 gold francs, for a period of ten years. This sum bears 
no interest ; but, on tiie instance of the Albanian Government, repayment 
is to be coDsidered when the Albanian revenues amount to 60,000,000 gold 
francs, provided such repayment doe.s not efi'ect the economic development 
of the country. Expenditure is to be controlled by a commission of two 
Italian and two Albanian members, one of wdiom is chairman having equal 
vote with the other members ; but decisions are by majority vote. The 
Commisfeioii has the right to scrutinise all accounts and budgetary provisions, 
and to make such recommendations for economy as it thinks fit. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory between the ages of 19 and 50. 
Service with the colours is for 18 months. The strength of the army in 1981 
was 771 ofllcers and 12,699 other ranks, organized in 12 infantry battalions, 
22 battalions of artillery, 9 engineer companies, and 1 section of armoured 
cars. The army estimates (September, 1933), amounted to 7,000,000 gold 
francs. 

The nucleus of a navy has been formed by the purchase of two patrol 
vessels, and four motor boats for coastguard purposes. 

Production und Industry, — The Albanian economic system is very 
primitive ; each family provides for its own needs. Great tracts of the country 
remain uncultivated, and the areas at present under cultivation (about 926 
square miles) are dealt with in a primitive way. A number of agrarian reforms 
w’ere initiated in 1930, including the formation of an Agricultural Bank. 
The State owns some 125,000 acres of the best land in the plain between the 
rivers Shkumbi and Vjosa. The country for the greater part is ru^d. 
wild, and mountainous, the exceptions being along the Adriatic littoralana 
the Kor^fi Basin, which are fertile. Tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen are 
the principal products of the country. Cattle-breeding receives 8|»cial 
attention. The wool is made up into coarse and heavy native cloth and 
exported. There are vast tracts of forest land composed of oak, walnut 
and chestnut trees, as well as beeches, pines and firs. The mineral wealth 
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of Albania is considerable but undeveloped. The copper mines in the Puka 
district are being exploited. The salt-pits at Vlone (Valona) are said to be 
of commercial importance, and Selenizza Bitumen mines are also worked 
successfully. The principal industries in the country are those connected 
with agriculture, such as flour-milling, olive-pressing and cheese-making. 


Gomnierce* — Imports and exports for 5 years are shown as follows (in 
gold francs) : — 


- 

1928 

1 

1 1929 

1930 

1981 

1932 

Imports . I 

32,311,583 

38,648,900 

' 33,288,900 

29,513,300 

22,814,500 

Exports 

14,694,203 

14,682,608 

12,352,063 

7,609,000 

4,500,360 


The distribution of trade in 1932 was as follows (in gold francs) : — 
Imports from Italy, 8,919,000; United Kingdom, 1,586,000; Czecho- 
slovakia, 1,767,000; Yugoslavia, 2,063,000; Greece, 645,000; United 
States, 2,216,000. Exports to Italy, 2,822,000 ; to United States, 996,000 ; 
to United Kingdom, 7,000; to Greece, 689,000; to Yugoslavia, 66,000. 

The principal imports in 1932 were: cotton and cotton textiles, 2,890,000 
gold francs ; cereals, 2,790,000 gold francs; metals, 493,000 gold francs; 
the principal exports : animal foods and fish, 2,295,000 gold francs ; hides 
and skins, 380,000 gold francs. 

Total trade between Albania and Great Britain (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) was as follows : — 


- 

1929 

19.30 

1931 1 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Albania 
Exports to Albania . 
Re-exports to Albania 

£ 

278 

32,486 

167 

£ 

2,544 

22,631 

150 

469 I 
29,775 

298 

£ 

953 

83,685 

384 

£ 

87 

44,798 

275 


CoRUnillllcatioilS. — All the principal towns of Albania are connected 
by passable roads which compare very favourably with those in other 
Balkan countries. The mountain districts of the north are still, however, 
mostly inaccessible with wheeled vehicles, and communications are still by 
means of pack ponies or donkeys. The total length of roads suitable for 
motor traffic in the country at the end of 1933 was 1,118 miles. A railway 
to join DurrSa with Tirana, 22 miles in length, is under construction. The 
ports are four in number, viz. Shengiin (San Giovanni di Medua), Durrfis 
(Durazzo), Vlone (Valona), and Sarande (Santi Qnaranta). Durres is being 
fully equipped ; but the others remain primitive. Number of post and tele- 
graph offices, 55. There are seven regular air routes in service : Tirana- Rome, 
Tirana-Salonica, Tirana-ShkodSr, Tirana-Kor^e, Tirana-VlonS, Tirana- 
Peshkepije and Tirana-Kuk^s ; and 3 wireless stations. 

Banking and Currency. — On September 2, 1925, the National Bank 
of Albania was established in Rome, with branches in Tirana, DurrSs, Kor 9 §, 
yionS, Shkoder, Sarande and Gjinskaster. It has a capital of 12,600,000 
gold francs. Albanian participation was to have amounted to 6,626,000, but 
owing to the failure of Albanians to subscribe, almost the whole of the 
Albanian quota was eventually taken up by Italians. The remainder of 
the capital was subscribed by an intemationai financial group headed by the 
Oedito Italiano, The Bank has the exclusive right of issuing paper money 
and metal coinage. A new currency based on notes freely convertible into 
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gold coin, gold exchange, or foreign bank notes convertible into gold has 
been established. The monetary unit chosen is the (Franka ari) gold franc 
(6 Lek) (’3225806 gr. 900 fine), with a parity of 25*2216 to the gold £. 

The Bank has issued Bank notes of 100, 20, 5 gold francs and 6 Lek 
(1 gold franc) ; and metallic currency as follows : — gold, 100, 20 and 10 franc 
pieces ; silver, 6, 2 and 1 franc pieces ; nickel, 1, | and { Lek ; and bronze, 
0*10 and 0’05 Lek. On August 31, 1933, there were in circulation notes 
amounting to 12,760,000 francs and coin to the value of 2,166,000 francs, 
of which 1,281,000 francs were gold, and 884,000 francs nickel coins. Silver 
and bronze coins, and the 6 Lek (1 gold franc) note, are no longer in circula- 
tion. The cover for the note circulation on that date consisted of 21,152,000 
francs, of which 7,227,000 francs were in gold, 6,453,000 francs in dollars 
and 7,470,000 francs in other currencies. 

Diplomatic RepresentativeB. 

1, Of Alsania in Great Britain. 

Charge dC Affaires . — Dr. Fuad Aslan i. 

Secretary . — Catin-Pascal Saraci. 

Military Attache . — Colonel Dr. Lothar Rendulic. 

Consul-General in London. — Edw’in Cripwell. 

2. Of Great Britain in Albania. 

Envoy Minister and Consul-General . — Sir Robert Macleod Hodgson, 
K. B.E., C.M.G, (appointed June 12, 1928). 

Vice-Consul . — W, C. B. Forester. 

Naval AUach6.^0d^\ii . H. Pott, M. V.O,, R.N. (Resident in Athens.) 

Military Attach ^.. — Col. H. R. G. Stevens, D.S.O. (Resident in Rome.) 

Air Attache. --010X1^ Captain T. G. Hetherington, C.B.E. (Resident in 
Rome.) 
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ARABIA. 

Arabia is essentially a desert country comprising an area of roughly 
1,000.000 square miles and inhabited for the most part by nomadic 
Boduin tribes eking out a precarious pastoral existence by the breeding of 
camels, sheep and goats. Bounded on the north by Iraq and Transjordan 
(Palestine), it is enclosed on the other three sides by the sea — the Red Sea 
on the west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian Gulf on the 
east. The land-surface of the peninsula enclosed within these limits slopes 
down steadily from the elevated mountain barrier, which runs down the 
whole length of its western side parallel with the Red Sea, to sea-level on 
the Persian Gulf, and the uniformity of this slope is only interrupted in the 
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e;^;;trenie south-eastern corner of the peninsula, where the mountains of the 
Qman district rear their crests to an elevation of 10,000 feet above sea-level. 
With the exception of this mountainous district and the similar district of the 
Yemen, Arabia is a barren country consisting of vast tracts of stepj^-deaert, 
sand-waste and mountainous wilderness. It is a country of insignificant rain- 
fall (the Yemen and Oman excepted) ; here and there, scattered oases, or oasis- 
groups, are formed. The Taif district, for instance, in the Hejaz mountains 
above Mecca, the Qasim and Jebel Shammar provinces in Central Arabia and 
the Hasa province near the Persian Gulf are among tho best examples of such 
districts, while Medina, Tairna, Riyadh, Jauf and Wadi Dawasir are but a few 
among the many large oases which occur frequently throughout the country. 

The population of Arabia cannot be estimated with any certainty, but 
would seem to be about 10 millions. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are at present found in every degree of transition 
from the purely nomadio life of the Beduin to the simple civic life of towns 
in the interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the more highly developed civiliza- 
tion of Mecca, Medina and Jedda. Political changes have contributed to a 
development whereby the patriarchal, tribal organisation of the Beduin has 
weakened steadilv before a natural tendency to communal organisation into 
States and principalities imposed on the people by the development of civic life. 
The introduction of modern fire-arms and the growth of an Arab nationalist 
spirit (directed against Turkish domination) in the borderlands of Syria and 
Iraq tended to encourage this process during the first decade of the present 
century, and the rise to power of Abdul Aziz ibn Sa’ucl, the present Wahhabi 
King, gave it a further impetus. Ibn Sa’ud set to work to organise the 
unsettled Bedouin into civic communities under cover of a great Wahhabi 
revival, and in the spring of 1913 struck the first blow for the Arobs against 
the Turks by capturing the Hasa province from the latter. The Great War 
completed and stereotyped the process of political organisation in Arabia, and 
the ejection of the Turks from the Hejaz, Asir and the Yemen left the Arabs 
to work out their own salvation unchecked by foreign control. Internecine 
warfare not unnaturally followed, and the result of a six years’ struggle was that 
a single power (the Ibn Sa’ud dynasty of Nejd) achieved a paramount jxisition 
throughout the peninsula beyond the southern coastal fringe, where the States 
of Yemen and Oman are the most important of those which maintain an 
independent existence together with the lesser ]>iiDcipalities of Kuwait and 
Bahrain, the trucial chiefs of the Oman coast, the Hadramaut and the Aden 
hinterland, all of which enjoy in a greater or less degree the protection of 
Great Britain. The principality of Asir (capital Sabya), reduced in extent 
to a mere strip of tho coast, maintained a precaiious independence between 
Ibn Sa’ud and the Imam of Yemen (capital Sana’) until October, 192fi, when 
it accepted the suzerainty of Ibn Sa’ud. In 1930 it was practically annexed 
to the Hejaz and it was formally incorporated completely in Ibu Sa’ud’s 
dominions in 1933 as a result of an abortive lising under its titular ruler, 
the Idrisi, in October, 1932. The northern province of Aqaba-Maan w’as 
annexed by the British Government to the Trans-Jordan mandated area in 
July, 1925. 


THE KINGDOM OF 8ADDI ABASIA. 

(Mamlakat ‘A habitat as-Sa‘udita.) 

The Kiiigdom of Saudi Arabia {^Mamlakat 'Amhiyat cn-Sob^udiya) is now 
a einglo kingdom under the rule of Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdur-Rahman Al- Faisal 
Al Sft'udi G.O.I.E., who had been proclaimed King of the Ileja:^ on January 8, 
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1926, and had in 1927 changed his title of Sultan of Nejd and its depend- 
encies to that of King, thus becoming^* King of the Hejaz and of Nejd and 
its Dependencies.” The unifieatfon of his dominions under their joint name 
was ett'ected by a decree of September 22, 1932. On May 20, 1927, a treaty 
was signed at Jedda between Great Britain and Ibn Sa’ud, by which the 
former recognized the complete indei>endence of the dominions of the latter. 

For a short account of the rise of the Wahhabis under Ibn Sa’ud, and of 
the latter’s conquest of Hejaz, see The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1920, 
pp. 645-47. 

Ibn Sa’ud has placed his State in a dominant position among the States 
of Arabia. The dual character of his realm is maintained provisionally, and 
there are still two capitals at Mecca and Riyadh. His administration as 
regards the kingdom of Nejd and its dependencies is simple and of a patri- 
archal character, without ministers of State or other imitations of Western 
Europe. The king’s eldest son, the Amir Sa’ud, who was formally declared 
heir apparent on June 15, 1933, normally resides in Nejd and exercises there 
the functions of Viceroy. The administration of the kingdom of the Hejaz, 
however, as set forth in a ‘Constitution’ issued on August 29, 1926, is con- 
trolled by the King acting through a Viceroy resident in Mecca. This was 
modified by an order regulating the function of the Council of the Secretaries 
of State, which consists of four members, a vice-president and a president 
(H.R.H. The ATceroy). This order, issued in 1931, was further modified in 
January, 1932. There are four Ministries and three State Departments, two 
of which, namely the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Department of 
Public Education, are responsible in the first place to the Viceroy. The 
Department of Foreign Alfairs which is directly responsible to the King, was 
elevated into a Ministry in December, 1930, under the Amir Faisal, the 
King’s second son, who is also the A’iceroy of Mecca. Tlie religious law 
of Islam is the common law of the land, and is administered by religious 
courts at the head of which is a Chief Judge who is responsible for the 
Department of Sharia (legal) Affairs. The Constitution also provides 
for the setting up of certain advisory Councils, comprising a consultative 
Legislative Assembly in Mecca, Municipal Councils in each of the towns of 
Medina and Jedda, and Village and Tribal Councils throughout the provinces. 
The members of these Councils consist of chief officials and of notables 
nominated or approved of by the King, 

The Government has adhered to the seven International Postal Conven- 
tions, the Public Healtli Treaty of Rome of 1907, the International Treaty 
of Public Health of 1926, which is not yet ratified and the Treaty of Paris of 
1928 for the Renunciation of War, and is in treaty relations with the British 
Empire, Iraq, Transjordan, Syria, Persia, Germany, Turkey, France, Italy, 
Afghanistan and Yemen. 

The total population of Nejd is estimated at about 3,000,000. Towns with 
a population exceeding 10,000 inhabitants are: (1) Hufuf; (2) Mubairaz ; 
(3) Riyadh; (4) Shaqra; (6) Anaiza ; (6)BuTaida; (7) Hail; (8) Jauf; (9) 
Sakaka ; and (10) Hauta. Of these Hufuf aud Riyadh have populations of 
about 30,000, but none of the others exceed 20,000. 

The products of Nejd are dates, wheat, barley, fruit of various kinds, 
hides, wool, clarified butter {saman or ghi) and abas (Arab cloaks), besides 
camels, horses, donkeys and sheep. The export trade is still insigni- 
ficant, though capable of considerable development, especially as regards 
dates, hides and clarified butter. The export of Arab horses to Bombay is not 
as active as it was in the past, but the annual export of camels to Syria and 
Egypt is a steady source of income to the Beduin. The chief imports of 
Nejd are piece-goods, tea, coffee, sugar and rice. 
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The frontiers of the Hejaz are not sufficiently definite to allow of anything 
like an accurate estimate of its area, which probably does not exceed 
150,000 square miles. The population is probably about 1,500,000, of 
whom Mecca, the capital, accounts for some 130,000, Medina for 15,000 
and Jedda for 30,000, while the great majority of the rest are Beduin. 
The chief port is Jedda, the seaport of Mecca ; Yanbu, next in importance, 
occupies a similar position in relation to Medina ; while ports of less import- 
ance are Aqaba (now annexed to Transjordan), Muwaila, Wajh, Rabigh, Lith 
ind Qunfuda, Medina produces excellent dates in abundance ; Taif and other 
)ases in the mountains and valleys produce honey and a fair variety of 
fruit ; while Beduin products are hides, wool and clarified butter. But the 
exports of the Hejaz are insignificant, and the country depends for existence 
ilmost entirely on the annual pilgrimage which brings large numbers of 
dlgrims from abroad each year. 

For defence Ibn Sa’ud depends mainly on tribal levies, but the elements 
of a small regular army, not numbering more than about 1,000 men, have 
recently been brought together in the Hejaz. 

There are no roads, properly so called, in the Hejaz. From Jedda to 
Mecca (45 miles), a track across the desert is in some parts metalled. There 
is also a track from Mecca eastwaid through Riyadh to Ukair on the Persian 
Gulf, a distance of 829 miles, which is used for motor transport. A similar 
route connects Jedda with Medina via Rabigh and Yanbo. Motor cars can 
now travel between Riyadh and Kuwait and between Riyadh and Hail, Jawf 
and the Northern Frontier Towns and also between Jedda and Duba and 
Mowailih and between Jedda and Jizan and Sabya. 

That section of the Hejaz Railway which is in Wahhabi territory is not 
now in working order. Construction of the railway to connect Jedda and 
Mecca is to be begun in April, 1934. At present several lines of motor 
omnibuses ply between Jedda and Mecca. 

The English gold sovereign is the basis of the currency. On January 22, 
1928, a new silver currency, the liiyal, weighing 24*065 grammes, *830 fine, 
was introduced in place of the Turkish Mejidie currency. Ten Riyals ■■ £1 
(gold) at par, but the Jiiyal, in December, 1933, was quoted at 23 to the 
£ sterling. The Riyal is subdivided into 11 Qarsh (piastres) Miri, and each 
Q.M. contains 2 Qarsh Darij. The Q.D., J and J Q.D. are nickel coins. 
A branch of the Netherlands Trading Society of Amsterdam conducts banking 
business in Jedda. 

Seven powers viz. : Great Britain, Soviet Russia, Italy, Iraq, Turkey, 
Persia and Holland maintain legations at Jedda, with Ministers in the first 
three cases and Charges d’Affaires in the other four. France is represented 
Ijr a Charg4 d'Affaires but has not changed the status of her Consulate. 
Egypt maintains, unofficially, a consular represeptative. Germany and 
Afghanistan have discontinuous consular represeptation. The Czecho- 
slovak Consul at Jerusalem is also Consul for Sa’udi Arabia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PlenipoteTUiary. — Sir Andrew 
K.B.E., C.M.G. (appointed January 31, 1930.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary {in London). — Sheikh 
Hafiz Wahba. (November 10, 1930.) 

Yemen.— The Yemen may be divided as follows ; Aden ; the Aden Pro- 
tectorate ; and the domains of Imam Yahya b. Muhammad b, Hamid ed Din. 

The Zaidi Imam Yahya, whose capital is Sana’ (Lat. 15® 20' N., Long. 44® 
12^ E.), has a domain of some 76,000 square miles with a population of two to 
three millions. His territories include the area to the north of the Anglo- 
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Turkish boundary drawn in 1902-4. In a northerly direction his influence 
extends to Nejran (Lat. 17® 30' N., Long. 44® 15' E.) of the Yam, whose 
tenets are those of the sect of Ismailiya or Fatimiya, and their chief is the 
Da’i Ali Mohsin A1 Shibami, of the house of the Makarima, whose descent 
is from Ismail b. Jafar Alsadiq, the offsjmng of A1 Husein, the second son 
of the fourth Caliph Ali, The same tenets are professed by the inhabitants 
of Haraz near Menakha, To the north of San’a are the Imamic large 
towns of Amran, Tawila, A1 Khamr, A1 Suda, Sada (Lat. 16® 47' N., 
Long. 43® 43' E.), Quflat A1 Udhr, and also the region of A1 Jauf, Upper, 
Middle and Lower, with their capitals respectively at A1 Matamroa, Al 
Hazm, and Al Ghail, where live the ‘Shawaf,’ clansmen of the influential 
Bakil tribe, all of which tracts, watered by the River Kharid, own the 
Imam’s suzerainty. To south of Al Jauf, and to east by north of Sana' 
at a distance of six days’ journey, lies the district of Marib, or Saba, 
whose ruler pays homage to Imam Yahya. Other large towns in the 
Yemen are Taizz (alt. 4600 ft.), Ibb (6275 ft.), Yerim (8600 ft.), Dhamar 
(7650 ft.). The altitude of Sana’ is 7260 ft. The highest mountain is Nabi 
Shuaib (11,000 ft.). Sumara, Kinan, Takar and many others are all over 
9000 feet altitude. 

The population of Sana’, a walled city with eight gates, is between 20,000 
and 25,000. The old-time granaries of the Upper Yemen still exist, and lie 
chiefly between the towns of Ibb and Al Jubla, and in the Wadi Sahul below 
Ibb and to its north, though indeed the agricultural products are widely 
distributed throughout the country and comprise barley, wheat, and millet, 
together with coflee — the finest berries coming from Menakha. Hides also 
are largely exported. 

The Imam has twelve sons, the eldest of whom is the Emir el Hadi 
Mohamed Seif al Islam, who commands in the country to the north of Sana’, 

The Hadramaut is a considerable tract of fertile valleys lying to the East 
of the Aden Protectorate. The greater part of it owes allegiance to the 
Qa'aiti dynasty, whose representative is the present Sultan of Makalla. A 
rival dynasty, the Kathiri, rules a number of towns and villages inland. 
The whole area is loosely under British protection and control. 

Oman. — Muscat is the capital of the independent Sultanate of that name 
situated at the easterly corner of Arabia, Its seaboard is nearly 900 miles 
long and extends from Tibbit on the west side of Cape Mussandam round 
Ras Rajir, rather over 200 miles due north of the Island of Socotra, with 
the exception of a small strip of the east coast of the Mussandam peninsula 
from Dibbeh to Khor Kalba, which is in the administration of the minor 
chiefs of Trucial Oman. The Sultanate extends inland to the borders of the 
Great Desert, but of late years the Omanis have become virtually autono- 
mous. The interior is for the most part mountainous, the high country 
extending down to the sea-coast in a series of arid rocky heights, though 
vegetation exists on the higher mountains. North-west of Muscat the sea- 
coast littoral tract is fertile and prosperous, and date groves extend along it 
for over 100 miles. This strip is known as the Batineh Coast. The 
remainder of the coast, with one notable exception, is barren and forbidding 
and rarely visited by Europeans. The exception is Dhofar, which is the 
name of a small fertile district, comprising a group of villages, at the south- 
west comer of the Sultanate. Gwaaur, a port on the Mekran coast, and a 
small tract of country round it also own allegiance to Muscat. It is the 
last remnant of the Omani possessions on the Persian side of the Gulf. 

The town of Muscat, once so important and prosperous, has been falling 
into decay for years now. Most of the trade goes to the sister port of 
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Matrab, which is the starting point of the trade route to the interior, but 
Muscat still remains the capital and seat of government. 

Area, 82,000 square miles ; population, estimated at 500,000, chiefly 
Arabs, but there is a strong infusion of negro blood, especially along the 
coast. The towns of Muscat and Matrah hardly contain an Arab, being 
inhabited almost entirely by Baluchis and Negroes. The capital, Muscat, 
has a population of 4,300, and the adjacent town of Matrah 8,200. 

The present Sultan is His Highness Saiyid Said bin Taimur (born 
August 13, 1910), who succeeded his father Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Feisal, 
K.C.I.E., O.S. I., as the 14th of his dynasty to be Imam or Sultan of Oman. 

A sister of Saiyid Feisal bin Turki was maiTied to the father of Saiyid 
All II, 9th Saltan of Zanzibar (1902-11), of the other branch of the dynasty 
which has been reigniug there since the separation of the crowns on the 
death of Saiyid Said bin Sultan, Imam of Oman and Ist Sultan of Zanzibar, 
October 19th, 1856. 

The revenue of the Sultan from all sources varies between six and 
seven lakhs of rupees yearly. The population is poor. In the valleys of 
the interior, date cultivation has reached a high level, and there are possi- 
bilities of agricultural development were the water supply more certain. 
Inland camels are bred in large numbers by the tribes. 

Trade is mainly in the hands of British Indians, and imports and exports 
are mainly from and to India. The chief imports in 1932-33 were : rice, 
Rs. 11,26,291; coflFee, Rs. 3,72,274; sugar, Rs. 1,29,320. Dates are the 
principal export, Rs. 8,28,660 in 1932-33. (Rs. 13-12-0 per £ average 
for 1932-33.) Pomegranates, fresh and dried limes, and dried fish are 
the only other exports of any note. There are no industries of any im- 
portance. Total imports for 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 84.71,618, and 
total exports to Rs. 20,27,334. Import duty is at present 6 per cent, ad 
valorem. There is no export duty, and imports for re-export by the im- 
porter within six months are not subject to any duty. 

The only port of call for steamers is Muscat where, in 1932-33, 123 
steamships of 454,936 tons and 131 sailing vessels of 17,167 tons entered 
and cleared. It is one of the ports on the subsidiary mail route between 
Bombay and Basra. The mail service is a weekly one in both directions. 
The Indian Government maintains a post office and the Imperial and 
International Communications, Ltd., a telepaph oflSce at Muscat. 

Inland transport is by pack animals. The motor road between Muscat 
and Matrah has been extended for about 30 miles beyond Matrah, thus 
facilitating communication by car with the Batinah Coast. There is a 
daily motor bus service between Muscat and Sibi. 

The common medium of exchange is the Maria Theresa dollar {see p. 661). 
On the coast, but not in the interior, the rupee circulates. There is one 
Omani copper coin, which fluctuates in value. The muhammadi of 20 gaj 
(1 dollar =11^ muhammadi) is only money of account. The weights in use 
are 1 Kiyas = the weight of 6 dollars or 6’9376 oz. ; 24 Kiyas-el Maskat 
Maund ; 10 Maunds«»l Fardsala ; 200 Maund8 = 2 Bahdr. Rice is sold 
by the bag ; other cereals by the following measures : — 40 Palis *»1 Farrah ; 
2^ Farrahs = 1 Khandi. 

Political Agent and H.B.M.'s Consul . — Major C. E. U. Bremner, M.C. 

The State of Kuwait is situated on the north-western coast of the Persian 
Gulf. The reigning dynasty was founded by Subah abu Abdullah, who 
ruled from 1766 to 1762. The Sheikh is subsidised by the British Govern- 
ment^ which maintains a Political Agent at his Court. The present Sheikh, 
Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah (b. 1885), succeeded his nnele, the 9th Sheikh 
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Salim Ibn Mubarak, on February 23, 1921. Although HU Highness has two 
eons by hU first marriage — Abdullah (b. 1905) and Mohamod (b. 1909) — and 
one by his present consort, the daughter of the late Sheikh Salim ibn 
Mubarak Jabir(b. June 29, 1926) — the Heir Presumptive according to the 
Koweiti rule of succession is the Sheikh's uncle, Hamad ibn Mubarak (b. 
1894), who has a son Mubarak. 

Estimated population, 50,000, to which an indeterminate number of 
Bedouins must be added. 

Indian rupees and annas are legal tender in Kuwait town, and the post 
office, which is administered by the Iraqi postal department, issues Indian 
stamps overprinted ‘Kuwait.’ Maria Theresa dollars are still used in the 
interior. 

Political Lieut. -Col. J. 0. More, D.S.O. 

The Trucial Sheiks.— From Khor Khalba, on the Gulf of Oman, 90 miles 
south of Ras Musandam, for nearly 60 miles to Dibali, the coast of the Gulf 
of Oman is attributed to the Sheikhdom of Shargah, but is to some extent 
under the local control of various petty Sheikhs. Tlie capital of the 
Sheikhdom is on the Persian Gulf side of the Musandam peninsula which 
runs up the Strait of Ormuz. The top of the Musandam peninsula, from 
Dibah on its east side to near Sha’ajn about 36 miles from Ras Musandam on 
its west side, forms part of the Sultanate of Muscat, and is peopled by the 
Shihuh tribe. From Sha’am for nearly 400 miles to Khor el Odeid at the 
south eastern end of the peninsula of Qatar the coast, formerly known as the 
Pirate Coast, of the Persian Gulf belongs to the Trucial Sheikhs who in 
1820, after hostilities with the Honourable East India Company, signed a 
general treaty prescribing peace with the British Government, and perpetual 
abstention from plunder and piracy (specifically including the slave trade) by 
land and sea. This treaty was followed by further agreements providing for 
the suppression of the slave trade and for the search and, if necessary, seizure 
by British warships of any vessels belonging to the Trucial Sheikhdoms 
suspected of engaging in this trade, and by a series of other engagements of 
which the most important are the Perpetual Peace Treaty of May, 1853, and 
the Exclusive Agreement of March, 1892. Under the latter, the Sheiks, on 
behalf of themselves, their heirs and successors, undertook that they would 
on no account enter into any agreement or correspondence with any power 
other than the British Government, receive foreign agents, or cede, sell or 
give for occupation any })ait of their territory save to the British Govern- 
ment. The area of these Sheiklidoms is not defined, but the total population 
of the six was estimated in 1916 at about 80,000, of whom some 8,000 were 
nomads. Relations willi the Trucial Sheikhs are normally conducted through 
the British Residency Agent on the Trucial Coast, at present Khan Bahadur 
Isa bin Abdul Latif, O.B.E , under the control of the Political Resident In 
the Persian Gulf at Bushire, at present the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel T. C. W. 
Fowle, C.B.E. 

The six Trucial Sheikha are 

Shargah . . Muhammad Sultan bin Saqar. Succeeded 1924. 


Ras al Khaimah . Sultan bin Salim. ,, 1919. 

Umm ul Qawain. Ahmad bin Rashid. ,, 1929. 

Ajman . . Rashid bin Humaid. ,, 1928. 

Dobai. . . Said bin Mak turn. ,, 1912. 

Abu Dhabi. . Shakput bin Sultan, ,, 1928. 


Qatar. —This Shoikhdom, which includes the whole of the Qatar penin- 
sula, extends along the coast of the Persian Gulf from Khor el Odeid to the 
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boundaries of Hasa. Its settled population was estimated in 1916 at about 
26,000. The ri-lations of the Sheikh of Qatar with the British Government 
are similar to those of the Trucial Sheikhs, and are regulated by a Treaty of 
November 3, 1916. 

Sheikh of Qatar. — Abdullah ibn Jasiin eth Thani, C.I.E. 

The British Protectorate of Aden {see p. 97). 

The Emirate of Bahrein {see p. 98). 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

(Republioa Argentina.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Argentina was discovered in 1516 by Juan Diaz de Solis. In 1535 Don 
Pedro de Mendoza was sent out by the king of Spain, and in 1536 founded 
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the town of Buenos Aires. On May 26, 1810, the |>opulation rose against 
the Spanish rule, and on July 9, 1816, Argentine independence was pro- 
claimed. Between 1816 and 1862 was a period of anarchy, and in 1858 
stable government was once more established. 

The following is a list of Presidents from 1898 onwards : — 

Gen, Don Julio Argentine Roca, Oct. 12, Dr. Don Hippolito Irlgoyen, Oct. 12, 1916 — 
1898~Oct. 12, 1904. Oct. 12, 1922. 

Dr. Don Manuel Quintana, Oct. 12, 1904— Dr. Don Marcelo Torenato de Alvear, Oct. 

Mar. 12, 1906.* 12, 1922- Oct. 12, 1928. 

Don Joa6 Figueroa Alcorta (Acting), Mar. 12, Dr, Don Hippolito Irigoyen, Oct. 12, 1928— 
1906— Oct. 12, 1910. Sep. 6, 1980.* 

Dr. Don Roque Saenz Pefia, Oct. 12, 1910— Gen. Don Jos^ Felix Uribum (Provisional), 
Aug. 9, 1914.1 gep, 1980— Feb. 20, 1932. 

Dr. Don Victorino de la Plaza (Acting), Aug. Gen. Don Agustln P. Justo, Feb. 20, 1982. 

0, 1914— Oct. 12, 1916. 

1 Died. • Deposed. 

The Constitution of the Argentine Republic bears date May 25, 1863, with 
modifications in 1860, 1866 and 1898 ; extensive modifications were being 
discussed in 1934. The President is elected for six years by 376 electors 
appointed by the fourteen provinces and the capital, equal to double the 
number of senators and deputies combined. A Vice-President, elected at 
the same time, presides over the Senate, but has otherwise no political 
power. The President is comraander-in-chief of the army and navy, and 
appoints to all civil, military, naval, and judicial offices, in certain cases 
with the approval of the Senate, and has the right of presentation to 
bishoprics ; he is responsible with the Ministry for the acts of the executive ; 
both President and Vice-President must be Roman Catholics, Argentine 
by birth, and cannot be re-elected, unless a period of six years inter- 
venes. The President has a salary of 96,000 paper pesos (£8,800 at 
par), and 28,800 paper pesos for official expenses. The National Congress 
consists of a Senate and a House of Deputies, The Senate numbers 30, 
two from the capital and from each province, elected for nine years (one- 
third retiring every three years) by a special body of electors in the capita], 
and by the legislatures in the provinces. The Chamber of Deputies has 168 
members elected by the people. The deputies are elected for four years, 
one-half retiring every two years. The two chambers meet annually from 
May 1 to September 30 ; the lower house receives the budget and initiates 
fiscal legislation. 

President of the Republic. — General Agustln P. Justo. Elected 
November 8, 1931. Assumed office, Febniary 20, 1932. 

Pice- President and President of the Senate. — Dr. Juilio A. Boca. 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
consists of eight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Works. 

Local Government. 

The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the United States. Such matters as affect the Republic as a whole are under 
the Central Government. The governors of the various provinces, elected 
by the people of each province for a term varying between three and four 
years, are invested with very extensive powers, and are independent of the 
central executive. The provinces elect their own legislatures, and have 
complete control over their own affairs. The teiritories are under the 
supervision of governors appointed by the President. In Buenos Aires 
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the ‘ Intendente ’ or Mayor is appointed by the President with the ap* 
woval of the Senate. He is assisted by a deliberative council of 80 elected 
by the male inhabitants over 18 years including foreigners who comply 
with certain conditions. Registered voters, June 30, 1933, numbered 
2,670,103. Voting is compulsory under penalty of a fine. Tho deliberative 
council votes on measures relating to city finance, works, and general 
administration, and its decisions are carried out by the Mayor. Other 
municipalities have constitutions of a similar character. 


Area and Population. 

The Argentine Republic consists of fourteen provinces, ten territories and 
one federal district, containing the land area and population shown below : — 


Federal District, Provinces 
and Territories! 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Population : 
Census 1914 

Bhtimated 
population 
Jan 1, im 

Pup. per 
sq. mile 
1983 

Federal District. 





Buenos Aires (the Federal 





Capital) .... 

71 

1,676,697 

2,214,702 

31,193 0 

Provinces. 




Buenos Aires (La Plata) 

118,467 

2,066,165 

3,204,192 

270 

Santa Fe . . . . 

52,056 

899,640 

1,392,467 

26 7 

Cdrdoba .... 

64,924 

735,472 

1,130,460 

17*4 

Entre Rios (Parana) . 

30,243 

426,373 

642,624 

21*2 

Corrientes .... 

34,325 

347,055 

456,602 

13*3 

Tucuman .... 

8.817 

332,933 

474,147 

53-7 

Mendoza . . . * . 

57,446 

277,635 

452,629 

7 8 

Santiago del Estero 

63,451 

261,678 

409,670 

7*6 

Salta 

48,872 

140,927 

185,690 

3-8 

San Juan .... 

34,432 

119,252 

184,291 

174,868 

5'8 

San Luis .... 

29,700 

116,266 

5*8 

Gatamarca .... 

30,178 

100,391 

132,922 

4*4 

La Rioja .... 

33,394 

79,754 

101,767 

3-0 

Jujuy 

16,705 

76,631 

100,348 

6-0 

Territories. 





La Pampa (Santa Rosa) 

55,669 

101,338 

179,570 

3*2 

Misiones (Posadas) 

11,749 

63,563 

87,440 

7-4 

Chaco (Resistencia) . 

37,930 

46,274 

81,842 

2T 

Rio Negro (Viedma) . 

77,610 

42,242 

55,570 

0-7 

Chubut (Rawson) 

87,152 

23,065 

44,146 

0-5 

Neuqn^n .... 

37,245 

28,866 

41,105 

1-2 

Formosa .... 

29,143 

19,281 

27,210 

0-9 

Santa Cruz (Gallegos) . 

Los Andes (San Antonio de 

98,952 

9,948 

22,125 

0*2 

Los Cobres) 

28.091 

2,487 

3,334 

0*1 

Tierra del Fuego (Ushuaia) 

8,344 

2,504 

3,924 

0 5 

Total 

1,079,966 

7,886.237 

11,846,655 

10 9 


1 The Capitals are given la brackets. Where no name appears in brackets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or territory. 

The j>opulatlon Is overwhelmingly European in origin (principally from 
Italy and Spain) with practically no mixture with the aborigines. 
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The Ministry of War's estimate of the population for January 1, 1933, 
wag 13,712,742, of whom 2,827,990 were foreigners. 

The dwindling Indian population is estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000. 
The movement of population for five years is given as follows (excluding 
territories) : — 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants* 

Emigrants • 

1928 . 

76,617 

309,803 

183,929 

137,364 

62.126 

1929 . 

79,788 

312,621 

141,657 

148,916 

82,805 

1930 . 

77,876 , 

313,881 

134,9] 2 

133,183 

67,504 

1981 . 

77,934 

319,317 

137,171 

60,3;13 

59,708 

1932*. 

— I 


— i 

31,267 

67,550 


1 Exclading llrst-class ])as8engerB. 2 Provisional. 


Population of the capital, Buenos Aires, on December 31, 1932, was 
2,214,702. Others, estimated, in 1931 : Rosario (Santa Fe), 485,354; Cordoba, 
253,182; La Plata, 182,401 ; Avellaneda, 214,512 ; Tucuman (1930), 123,572 ; 
Bahia Blanca, 102,430; Santa Fe, 125,295 ; Mendoza (1930), 76,780; Quilmes, 
55,309 ; Parana, 66,204 ; Salta (1925), 34,490 ; Lomas de Zamora, 80,300 j 
Rio Cuarto, 89,600; Corrientes, 53,209; Concordia, 31,011 ; Mar del Plata, 
60,084 ; Santiago del Estero (1924), 29,138 ; Chivilcoy, 62,487 ; and Candil, 
62,647. 

Eeligion and Education. 

There is no State religion, though the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported by the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and freedom of conscience 
prevails. There are 1 archbishop (Buenos Aires) and 10 suffragan bishops. 
For the clergy there are 8 seminaries. In 1888 civil marriage was established 
in the Republic. 

Illiteracy among the voters has fallen from 35 per cent, in 1916 to 21 '98 
per cent, in 1930 ; in the Federal capital, to 2 6 per cent. Primary education 
is free (subsidised by the General and Provincial Governments), secular 
and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 years of age. In 1931 the 
primary schools numbered 11,652 with 64,085 teachers and an enrolment of 
1,441,348 ; there were also 232 secondary, normal and special schools with 
89,595 pupils under the Ministry of Public Instruction, and 241 provincial 
secondary schools with 13,709 pupils. National schools throughout the 
Republic in 1931 numbered 4,786, with 23,330 teachers and 638,306 
students. Private schools numbered 1,360, with 169,598 pupils. There 
are national universities at Cdrdoba (founded 1613), with 2,742 students ; 
Buenos Aires (1821), with 11,242 students; La Plata (1897), with 1,880 
students ; Tucuman (1912), with 600 students ; the National University 
of the Litoral, in Santa Fo, with branches in Rosario (1920), and in Corrientes 
(1922), with 3,533 students. In 1931, 20,175,312 paper pesos were spent 
on university education, and a total of 209,906,903 paj>er pesos on all forms 
of educational activity. The National Library (1932) held 276,477 volumes 
and 1,495 periodicals. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts. The 
former deal only with cases of a national character, or in which different 
provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties. The Federal 
Uorirts are the Supreme Courts, with 5 judges at Buenos Aires ; 5 Appeal 
Courts, one with 5 judges at Buenos Aires, and with 3 each at La Hata, 
ParanA, Cdrdoba, and Rosario (Santa Fe), and courts of first instance in 
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«acli of the provinces and territories. Each province has its own judicial 
system, with a Supreme Court (generally so designated) and several minor 
courts. Trial by jury is established by the Constitution for criminal 
cases, but never practised, except in the province of Buenos Aires. 

Finance. 

Total ordinary and extraordinary receipts and expenditures for recent 
years have been as follows, in paper i)e&os (£1 sterling at par = 11-45 paper 
pesos). 


Year 

Receipt.8 

Expenditure 

Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1929 

1930 

1981 

Paper pesos 
791,317,^00 
736,890,000 
822,359,422 

Paper pesos 
990,689,000 j 

1 1,094,490,000 ! 
1 875,381,242 : 

1932 

1938 » 
1934 1 

Paper pesng 
1,188.787,876 
852, 653, ('00 
746,700,000 

Paper pesos 
1,124, (>44,446 

852.658.000 

746.700.000 


^ Bu<lget e.'timates. 


The Niemeyer report of April 3, 1933, gave the debt of the Federal 
Government as follows : — 


In millions of paper pesos 


Year 

Total 

external 

Inc. or 
dec. 

Total ex- 
ternal and 
Internal 

1 

Inc, or 
dec. 

Year 

Total 

external 

Inc. or 
dec. 

i 

Total ex- 
ternal and 
internal 

Inc. or 
dec. 

1921 ' 

571 0 

-25*8 

2,023-0 

+83*2 

1927 

1,103*8 

+215*4 

2,603 9 

+248*8 

1922 

585*7 

-35-8 

2,187*7 

+ 164*7 

1928 

l,Ul*8 

+ 8*0 

2,914*0 

-310*1 

1923 

539*2 

+8*5 

2,190*4 

+2*7 

1929 

1,071 4 

-40 4 

3,122*2 

+208*2 

1924 

687*4 

+ 148*2 

2,270*4 

+ 80*0 

1930 

1,035 0 

-36*4 

3,403*6 

+281*4 

1925 

833*2 

+ 145*8 

2,229-2 

-41*2 

1 1931 

994*3 

-40*7 

3,666 0 

+ 262*4 

1926 

888*4 

+ 56*2 

2,355*1 

+ 125*9 

1932 

942*8 

-51*5 

3,639*9 

-36*1 


Of the 1934 estimated revenue, customs are expected to famish 
*264,000.000 paper pesos; inland revenue, 119,300,000 pesos; land taxes, 
.-63,822,000 pesos, income tax, 60,000,000 pesos, and bond issues, 99,498,929 
»peso8 : of expenditures, 431,654.000 pesos will be for general administration 
‘{including 118,453,049 pesos for justice and public instruction), and 
-.237,472,000 pesos for public debt. 

On June 30, 1933, according to the Corporation of Bondholders, the 
national debt amounted to 3,797,814,000 paper pesos and the debt of the 
Provinces to 1,219,101,725 pa})er pesos, and the Municipalities to 480,187,776 
paper i>e8os; grand total, 5,497,103,501 paper pesos. National floating debt 
December 31, 1932, 901,300,000 paper pesos. National Mortgage bonds 
outstanding June 30, 1933, totalled 1,372,199,675 paper pesos out of a total 
of 2,000,000,000 authorized. 

Defence. 

ARlfY. 

The army of the Argentine Republic Is a National Militia, service in 
which is compulsory for all citizens from their 20th to their 46th year. 
Naturalised citizens are exempt fora period of 10 veais. For the first 10 
jears the men belong to the ‘ active ’ army, or first line (Permanent Forces). 
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After completing 10 years in the first line, the men pass to the National 
Guard and serve in it for another 10 years, finishing their service with 
5 years in the Territorial Guard ; tlie latter is only mobilised in case of w'ar. 
The period of continuous service, or training in the ranks with the Permanent 
Forces, is for 1 year. The reservists can be called out for training 
periodically. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 6 military districts for 
administrative purposes. Tho strengih of the army in 1932 was 2,568 
officers and 34,362 other ranks. The army is organised in 5 divisions, 
3 cavalry brigades and 2 mountain detachments. 

There is a trained reserve numbering 300,000 men, of whom 160,000 
men are of the first line, and 150,000 of the special reserve. The territorial 
reserve numbers 100,000 men. 

The weapon of tho Argentine infantry is at present the Mauser magazine 
rifle. The cavalry have a carbine of the same pattern. The artillery are 
armed with a Krupp 7 ‘5 cm. Q.F. gun. 

Tho estimated military budget for the year 1932 was 73,160,954 paper 
i>esos. 

There is a Military Aviation Training Scliool at El Palomar. In 
1929 the air force was organised in 3 aviation gioups, each comprising 1 
bombing flight and 1 observation flight; one group has in addition 1 tigbting 
flight; each group has a photographic and a training centre. In 1932 
Argentina had 86 aeroplanes. 

Navy. 




Q 

Armour 


1 



0 

■c 

3 

Name 

Displaceme 

Tons 

A 

09 

a 

p 

O 

Principal Aruxament 

c 

V 

V 

cr 

c 

indicate 
ITorse Pow 

at, 

1! 

c 

S 

o 

1910 

liATTr.KSHIPS 

/Moreno t 

\IUvadavia I 

27,940 

in. 

10 

in. 

12 

12 12-in., 126-in., 43-In. A.A. 


45,000 

knots. 

23 


Croisrrs 








1927 

fAliJiirante Brown . .1 
\25 de Mayo . . . . j 

O.SOC 

standard 

1 

2 

6 7-5-in., 12 4-in. . . . 


85,000 


1894 

San Martin . . . 

6,100 

6 

6 

(2 10-in., 10 6.in.,6 4-7-in.\ 
\2 8-in., 8 6-in f 

- 

13,000 

20 

189C 

/Pueyrredon . . . 
\Belgrano / 

6,100 

6 

6 

fl lO-ln., 8 6-in 1 

12 lO-ln., 8 6-in j 


13,000 

20 


Coast Defence Vesski.s j 








188P 

/Independencia . . .1 

\Libertad / 

2,836 

8 

8 

2 9'4-ln., 4 4-7-in. . . 

- 

3,000 

14 


There are also 5 modern flotilla leaders, 4 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 
some training and miscellaneous craft. 

In 1924-25, the battleships Moreno and Mivadavia and 4 destroyers 
were refitted at a cost of 9,500,000 gold pesos, the boilers of all six vessels 
being adapted to burn oil. The coast defence ironclads Independenda 
and Lihertad and 3 cruisers of the San Martin type liave since been con- 
verted to oil burning and otherwise modernized. A new naval programme, 
to involve the expenditure of 75,000,000 gold pesos, spread over a |>eriod of 
ten years, was approved in 1926. It provides for extension of the present 
dockyard accommodation in the River Plate and nt Puerto Belginno, and 

z 
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the construction of a new yard at Mar del Plata. New construction covered 
by this legislation includes the cruisers Almiraivte Brown and de Mayo^ 
and 3 submarines, built in Italy, as well as the 5 flotilla leaders mentioned 
above, three of which were built in England. Two British-built surveying 
vessels were delivered in 1928. Further orders are to be placed when funds 
become available. 

The active personnel of the navy comprises 337 officers, 130 engineers, 
27 electrical engineers, and about 11,000 men (including about 5,000 
conscripts), who have to serve two years. There is a corps of coast artillery 
of 450 men, a naval school, a school of mechanics, a school for artillery, 
and a school for torpedo practice. The training of officers and men has 
recently been placed on a much higher scientific level. 

Production and Industry. 

Argentina has an area of about 689,436,900 acres, of which about 
197,688,000 acres may be used for agriculture, 269,349,900 acres for cattle 
raising, 123,555,000 acres are woodland, and the remainder, 98,844,000 
acres, are mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable portion, 
about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the Federal 
Government has wide tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres suitable 
in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands are conditionally offered 
free, or for sale or on lease. 

The area and produce of principal crops are shown as follows for recent 
years : — 



Acreage 

Produce 
(Metric Tons) 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34* 

1931-82 1 

i 

1932-33 

1933-34 » 

Wheat . 

Oats . , 

Haize . 
Linseed 

14,850,080 

2,542,353 

14,052,000 

8,391,720 

1 

19.221.000 
3,547,200 

14.533.000 
7,188,500 

19,097,620 

8,408,920 

6,560,472 

6,979,200 i 
1,059,314 
7,454,029 ' 
2,262,420 

1 6,405,993 

1 1,010,000 
i 6,700,000 
1,455,193 

6.972.000 
844,000 

1.837.000 


* Preliminary. 


The total grain and meat exported for three years, in metric tons, is 
shown as follows : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Maize 

Linseed { 

Oats 1 

Meat 

1931 

8,638,682 

9,767,201 

1,680,274 1 

644,766 

628,728 

1932 

8,441,882 

7,055,887 

2,027,609 

715,621 

574,226 

1933 

8,928,000 

6,016,380 

1,390,940 

428,657 

561,019 


Alfalfa, on about 14 million acres, for feeding livestock, is Argentine’s 
most successful crop. Cotton, potatoes, sugar, vine, tobacco, and yerba 
mat6 (Paraguayan tea) are also cultivated. About 352,342 acres, chiefly in 
Tucuraan, Jujuy, and Salta produced in 1933^ 312,824 tons of sugar. Potato 
crop for 1932 was 920,150 metric tons, of which 37,925 tons were 
exported. The total vine area is about 323,800 acres, chiefly in Mendoza and 
San Juan; production of wine, in 1932, 55,612,383 gallons; in 1933, 
147,400,000 gallons. The area under tobacco, 1932, 26,664 acres; output, 
13,433,757 kilos; Yerba mat4, 92,580 acres, producing 38,506 tons. 
Production of raw cotton from 326,782 acres in 1931-32, 125,000 tons ; of 
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cotton, 36,685 tons (equal to 164,152 bales) ; of cotton seed, 84,333 
tons ; exports of cotton, 193*2, 23,272 tons. Crushings of vegetable oils, 
principally from peanuts, totalled 37,056,428 kilos in 1932. About 75,000,000 
dollars (U.S.) has been invested in 23 mills extracting the tannin content of 
quebracho logs. Export of quebracho-extract in 1932 totalled 188,059 tons ; 
export of logs for treatment abroad, 51,329 metric tons. 

In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa and Entre Rios 463,000 
acres of agricultural lands have been acquired by the Jewish Colonisation 
Association; 158,000 acres are under cultivation. In 1981 there were 166 
rural co-operative societies in Argentina. 

The live-stock census (July 1, 1930) showed cattle, 32,211,855 ; horses, 
9,858,111; sheep, 44,413,221; goats, 6,647,396; pigs, 3,768,738. The 
Province of Buenos Aires containsone-third of the sheep within the Republic. 
Argentine wool exports in 1933 were 144,000 tons, compared with 131,483 
tons the previous year. Exports of butter, 1933, 13,907 metric tons ; in 
1932, 26,363 tons ; of casein (nearly 75 per cent, of the world’s output), 
17,680 tons (1932) ; cheese, 667 tons (1932). 

The principal industry is meat refrigeration. In 1932, 370,634 metric 
tons of chilled, 36,660 metric tons of frozen beef, 44,175 tons of tinned meat, 
and 70,631 metric tons of mutton were exported. Meat exports, 1932, to 
Great Britain were valued at 78,588,295 gold pesos compared with 1,917,786 
gold pesos to France, the next largest consumer. The largest refrigerating 
plant in the world, with a daily capacity of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheen, 
is at Buenos Aires. Cattle killed in Argentine in 1933, 3,272,179 head; 
sheep, 5,193,640 ; hogs, 1,047,405. Exports in 1932 of hides, 110,755 tons. 
Flour milling ranks second to refrigeration. In 1932 179 mills ground 
1,835,063 tons of wheat, producing 1,294,916 tons of flour and 620,239 tons 
of by-products. Exi>orts of flour, 1932, 57,949 tons. Near Bahia Blanca is 
being constructed the largest grain elevator in the southern hemisphere, with 
capacity of 81,000 tons. In 1933 there were 26 woollen mills ; 6 cotton- 
spinning mills ; 20 cotton textile mills with 3,000 looms ; 200 hosiery and 
knitted wear makers ; and 30 silk manufactories. Mining is of no great 
importance. Gold, silver, and copper are worked in Catamarca, where there 
are also two valuable tin mines, and gold and copper in San Juan, La Rioja 
and the south-western territories. Coal is found in the Andine Provinces, in 
the Cordillera region of Patagonia and in Northern Patagonia. Tungsten is 
also an important mineral, others being borate, salt, and limestone. During 
1932 the crude-oil production in the State-owned oil-fields in Argentina 
amounted to 6,575,146 barrels; from private oil-fields, 7,428,545 barrels. 
In addition, sbe imported 1,570,387 barrels of petroleum and 5,195,337 
barrels of fuel oil and other products. 

Commerce. 

Agriculture accounts for from 50 to 65 per cent, of total exports. Real 
values of foreign trade in gold pesos, exclusive of coin and bullion (1 gold 
peso » 4 shillings at par or 96 cents, U.S.) ; — 


- 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1982 

1938 ‘ 

Impwts .... 
Exports .... 

Gold Pesos 
061,997,366 
963,743,919 

Gold Pesos 
739,182,744 
614,104,180 

Gold Peso# 
61«, 484,457 
040,658,451 

Gold Pesos 
367,950,390 
606,624,800 

Gold Pesos 
894,724,880 
492,990,240 


‘ Officially Htated in paper pesos aa Imports, 971,455,829 paper pesos ; Exports, 
1,1120,440,519 paper pesos. 
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Gold exports in 1933, 10,080,000 gold pesos; in 1932, 4,980,542 gold 
pesos ; gold imports in 1931, 201,600 gold pesos; in 1932, 98,466 pesos. 

Imports and exports 1933. Imports are stated in their ‘tariff’^or 
customs values ; exports in their ‘ real ' values. 


Imports 

Paper Pesos 

Exports 

Paper Pesos 

Koodstuflfs .... 

Tobacco 

Beverages .... 

Textiles 

Fuel oils and lubricants 
Chemicals and colours . 
Timber and wood . 

Paper 

Rubber manufactures 

Iron and steel .... 
Other metals . 

Glass, stone, and lime , 
Machines and veidcles . 

105,615,557 

16,932,998 

3,917,150 

275,404,307 

138,209,784 

71,105,414 

86,270,798 

52,854,702 

26,078,729 

89,013,661 

39,929,193 

31,750,343 

86,476,911 

Live-stock products : 

Meat & living animals 

Wool, skins, hides, etc. 
Dairy products . 

Animal byproducts . 

186,329,917 

174,513,702 

20,615,880 

85,491,600 

Total . 

Agriculture products ; 

Grain and linseed 

Flour and milled products 
Oils and other byproducts 

416,950,499 

602,478,908 

21,958,912 

22,407,477 

Total .... 

646,845,297 
33 483 402 

Total, including all othera 

071,453,329 

Forsstiil j^roflticts • • 

Various products . 

23|2]7',017 



Total .... 

1,120,446,215 


The customs receipts were: in 1930, 153,711,179 gold pesos; in 1931, 
136,881,183 gold pesos ; and in 1932, 124,329,799 gold pesos. 

Trade by countries (in market values) : — 



1982 

1933 

Principal Countries 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

United Kingdom 

1000 

Paper Pesos 
177,491 

1000 

Paper Pesos 
464,959 

1000 

Paper Pesos 
208,269 

1000 

Paper Pesos 

888,636 

Germany .... 

84,599 

112,664 

104,436 

81,872 

Belgium .... 

82,724 

141,110 

87,254 

104,113 

Netherlands 

13,914 

161,081 

18,865 

91,817 

France .... 

48,983 

11h,671 

49,602 

67,638 

Italy 

79,853 

69,095 

87,820 

43,361 

United States of America . 

118,806 

43,859 

20,780 

123,260 I 

85,978 

Brazil 

48,746 

53,866 

46,886 


The staple Argentine imports into the United Kingdom and the chief 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
returns) in two years were as follows : — 


Imports Into U.K. 

1931 

1932 

Exports from U.K. 

1981 

1932 

Wheat 

£ 

5,074,310 

£ 

6,146,846 

Cotton piece goods . 

£ 

2,468,495 

£ 

2,602,217 

Maize .... 

8,838,665 

9,833 035 

Automobiles 

169.733 

116,929 

Mutton (frozen) . 

3,758,619 

2.913,179 

Woollens . 

1,273,022 

888,398 

Beef (frozen) . . j 

1,654,6^6 

1,488.108 

Iron and Steel . 

1,440,915 

1,194,692 

Beef (chilled). . 1 

17,884,671 

16,19H,019 

Machinery . 

1,239,252 

I 456,980 

Beef (tinned, etc.) 

2,878,946 

1,740,>'89 

Railway carriages 

1,089,810 

40,822 

Linseed . 

2.871,190 

1 2,879,080 

Coal .... 

1,920,448 

1,662,784 

Wool 

2,820,716 

1 2,116,824 

Electrical goods 

479,812 

168,085 

Butter 

2,047,282 

1,664,768 

Locomotives 

603,616 

30,260 
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Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Argentina and the United 
Kingdom for 6 years : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1 1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports trom Argentina Into U.R.. 
Exports to Argentina from U.K . 
Re exports to Argentina from U.K. 

£ 

82,446,913 

29,074,250 

608,182 

£ 

56,665,709 

25,234,178 

442,000 

£ 

152,714,214 

14.785,407 

270,023 

£ 

50,885,873 

10,660,386] 

202,272! 

£ 

41 691,188 
13,082,602 
218,668 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total shipping in the foreign trade entering Argentine ports in the 
twelve months to June 30, 1932, was 12,069,000 tons ; ch ared, 17,364,000 
tons. The total gross tonnage of the mercantile marine (June 30, 1933) was 
342,477 (including 243 steamers of 267,908 tons). 

Internal Communications. 

The first railway concession dates from 1854. Railways open, December 
31, 1932, 24,858 miles, of which 5,574 miles belong to the State, and 19,284 
miles to private companies. Operating receipts in 1930 of both the State and 
private railways were 242,861,000 gold pesos as against 287,527,550 gold 
pesos in 1929. Passenger traffic in 1930 was 170,073,000 ; freight traffic, 
41,630,000 tons. Length of good motor roads in 1932, 6,733 miles; of 
unsurfaced roads, 133,861 miles. lu January, 1932, there were 257,399 
passenger motor-cars, 3,700 mot^r buses and 69,924 commercial vehicles. 

Aviation, under the auspices, chiefly, of foreign companies, has developed 
rapidly in the Republic. Aerial routes for mail and passengers have been 
organised from Buenos Aires to numerous points within the Republic and 
abroad, and from Bahia Blanca to the South coast. 

National post office in 1929, handled, it is estimated, 2,300,000,000 
pieces of mail and 8,279,920 telegrams. National telegraph lines, 75,413 
miles in 1931. Number of telephone exchanges in Argentina in 1931, 537, 
with 250,286 subscribers. Telephone service is operated mainly by the United 
River Plate Telephone Company, and by the Compania Telefonica Argentina 
in Buenos Aires, both connecting with Chile and Uruguay ; they have been 
absorbed by the International Telephone and Telegraph Company. There 
are 19 broadcasting stations. Wireless telephony between Buenos Aires, 
Chile, the United States and Europe is in general use ; there are 2 wireless 
telegraph companies. 

International cable service to other Latin American countries and the 
United States is provided by All America Cables. 

Banking and Credit. 

According to the First Banking Census taken by the National Bureau 
of Statistics, on December 31, 1925, there were 112 banks in Argentina 
with 1,033,946,000 paper pesos of capital and reserves ; 91 (1 State Bank — 
Banco de la Ncu'ion—11 other Argentiuo banks, and 13 foicign banks) were 
ordinary Discount and Deposit Banks with capital and re.serves amounting 
to 710,228,000 paper pesos, 15 were Mortgage Banks with 310,264,000 paper 
pesos of capital and reserves and 6 were Pignorative Banks whose capital 
and reserves amounted to 13,454,000 paper pesos. 

The Banco de la Nacion (founded in 1905) reported September 30, 1933, 
capital of 164,303,096 paper pesos ; reserves of 30,538,769 gold pesos (apart 
from the three special Conversion Fund.s totalling 32,607,918 gold pesos); 
cash, 971,907 gold pesos, and 268,732,015 paper pesos ; deposits, 
1,640,672,780 paper pesos, and 88,049 gold pesos. It has 237 branches. 
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Although it is the State Banjc, it is not a Central Bank in the ordinary 
sense ; its volume of commercial banking is nearly as great as that of all 
the other banks combined. 

On April 6, 1915, a national postal savings bank (Caja Nacional de Ahorro 
Postal) was incorporated. On December 31, 1931, 5,055 branches had 
1,487,869 depositors with total deposits amounting to 96,793,297 paper 
pesos ; 3,566 of the branches were in schools. The bank is also patronized 
largely by married women, who are given, by the law', exclusive control of 
their accounts. 

On December 31, 1933, total stock of gold was 246,842,667 gold pesos ; total 
circulation, 1,213,920,220 paper pesos. In October, 1931, control of 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange was placed in hands of the Exchange 
Control Committee. By rigid control of the country’s purchases of 
foreign exchange, the New York value was pegged in 1932 at 25 ’81 cents ; 
in 1933 it ranged between 25*75 cents and 43 cents. London value, 1932, 
was between 44|§d and 34jc?. ; in 1933, between ^h\d. and 35^0?, On 
January 19, 1934, the paper peso was ‘ pegged ’ to sterling at 15 paper pesos 
per £. The Conversion Office is permitted to issue notes to the Banco de la 
Nacion, re-discounting prime commercial bills, providing that such notes 
do not reduce the gold cover below 40 per cent. 

Moneys Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary system of the Republic is nominally on a gold exchange 
standard, the unit for foreign transactions being the peso oro (gold peso) 
and for domestic transactions, the peso moneda national (paper peso). But 
the Niemeyer report of April 3, 1933, urged the abandonment of this dual 
system and during the year the Government discontinued the use of the gold 
peso in foreign exchange and customs. 

The gold peso weighs 1*6129 grammes of gold fine ; it is divided 
into 100 centavos. The par value 47*62rf; one pound sterling (at par) = 
5*04 gold pesos. Figures in gold pesos are followed by the abbreviation o/s 
{oro sellado, minted gold). The monetary law of November 6, 1881, 
authorizes the coinage of five and two-and-a-half gold peso pieces. The 
6-peso gold piece (the Argentina) weighs 8*0645 grammes, *900 fine, and 
therefoie contains 7 '26805 grammes of fine gold. But gold is not widely in 
circulation. 

The paper peso is equal to *44 gold peso, which makes it worth l5. 8^ld. 
(11*45 to the £). To convert paper pesos into gold pesos, multiply by *44. 
To convert gold pesos into paper pesos, multiply by 2*2727. Figures in 
paper pesos are usually followed by the abbreviation m/n {moneda nacional, 
national money). The bulk of the currency in circulation consists of paper 
notes ranging from 1,0C0 pesos down to 50 centavos. Five, ten and 
twenty-centavo pieces of nickel are coined to meet the demand for small 
currency. 

Since January 1, 1887, the use of the metric system is compulsoiT'. 

Biplomatic Eepreaentatives. 

1. Of thb Argentine Republic in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and PUnipoUntiary , — Dr. Manuel ilalbran,. 
G.B E. (Appointed June 6, i931.) 

GovsMellor, — Carlos Miguens, C.B.E. 

SeeretarUs, — Dr. Pablo Santos Mufioz ; and Dr. Mariano A. Barrenechea. 
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Agricultural Counsellor, — Anibal FernAndez Bevro. 

Consul-General in London. — Mario Molina Salas. 

There are Consular representatives at Aberdeen, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle, Newport, Plymouth, Southampton, Swansea, 

2. Of Geeat Britain in the Argentine Republic. 

Ambassador ExtraordiTiary and Plenipotentiary. — Sir Henry Getty 
Ohilton, G.C.M.G. (Appointed August 31, 1933.) 

Counsellor (acting). — J. H. Leche, O.B. E. 

Second Secretary. — D. F. Howard, M.C. 

Naval AtiojchL — Captain R. H, Hallifax, R.N. 

Air Attach^. — Group Captain R. B. Maycock, O.B.E. 

Commercial Counsellor. — G. Irving, C.M.G. 

Consul-General (at Buenos Aires). — Victor H. St. John Huckin. 

There are Consuls at Rosario and Port Madryn, and Vice-Consuls at 
Bahia Blanca, La Plata, Mendoza, Rio Gallegos, San Julian, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Fe, Rio Grande (Tierra del Fuego), Villa Constitucidn and Tucuraan. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Argentine Republic. 

1. Official Publications. 

Constitution of the Argentine Republic. Trans, by Dr. M. A. Carranza (Ministry of 
■Foreign Affairs). Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Boletln del comerclo eiterjor Argentlno y estadlsticas econdmicas retrospectitaa. 
Annual. 

Anuario del comercio exterior de la RcpAbllca Argentina. Anm^al. 

Economic Review, Banco de la Nacion. Buenos Aires. 

Departutent of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Northern Patagonia: Character and Resources. Vol, I. Text and Maps by the Comi- 
-flion de Estudioa Bidrologicos, Bailey Willis, Director. (Ministry of Public Works, 
Argentine Republic.) New York, 1914. 

Argentina : Edicion provisional de tratados. Buenos Aire.s, 1922. 

Boletin Intemacional de Blbliografla Aigentliia. A monthly bibliography of Argentine 
authors. Published by Ministry of Foreign Relations. Buenos Aires. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

The English Directory and Argent ino Anniial, Buenos Aires, 1922. 

KflvistA do Economia Argentina. A. K. Bunge, ed. (in Spanish and English). Pub- 
llshed bi-monthly. Buenos Aires. 

Anuario Kraft. Oran Oula General del Comercio y de la Industria, Profesionales y 
Blemento Ofleial de la Ropiiblica Argentina. 2 vols. annually. Buenos Aires, 1885. 

Surveys: Annuario I. O. Militar. C vols. Maps and Illustrations. Buenos Aires, 
1928. 

Annual Report.s of Corporation of Bond -and-Stock holders of Buenos Aires. (In 
•Spanigh.) Buenos Aires. 

Aparicio (A. Garcia), Geografia fisica y econdiuica de la repdblica Argentina. Nueva 
edicion. Buenos Aires, 1918, 

Argentine Tear Book. Buenos Aires and London. 

Bunge (A. B.), Blqueza y renta de la Argentina. 8u distribucion y su capacidad con* 
tribntiva. Buenos Aires, 1917.— Los problemas economicos del presente. Vol. I. Buenos 
Aire.s, 1920. 

Dcnf«(P.), La R^publique Argentine. Paris 1920, English Translation. London, 1922. 

Doimingus* (L. L.), Hlstoria Argentina. 4tn edit. Buenos Aires, 1870. 

Elliot K.), The Argentina of To-day. London, 1926. 

Gordon (H. J.), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

/Toaa (A.), Argentinien. Gotha, 192S. 

Hdlaner (J.), ArgeDtinien. Berlin, 1921. 

KUliit (S. H. M.), Manusl of Argentine Railways. London. Annual. 

Kirkpatrick (F. A.), A History of the Argentine Republic. London, 1930. 

KluU (PritzX Argentinien — Chile von Heute. LUbeck, 1926. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina, London, 1907.— Argentina ; Past and Present. 
liOndo»i, 1910.— The New Argentina. London, 1923, 
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KiUm (P.), Argentinlen, Breslau, 1927. 

Lafond (O.), La R^piiblique Argpntiiie. Paris, 1927.— L’ Argentine au travail. Paris, 1929, 
Martinet (A B.), Baedeker of the Argentine Republic. New York and London, 191b. 
Matienzo (Dr. J. N.), El Gobierno representativo federal en la Reptlbllca Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 1910. French edition, Paris, 1912. 

Migud (V. G, de), La Revolucid'i Argentina; the narrative of an eye-witness, 
Madiid, 1931. 

Milh (G. J.), Argentina. London, 1915. 

Parker {W. B.), Argentines of To-day. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

JioM (Gordon), Argentina and Uruguav. New York, 1916. 

Schmidt (W.) nnd Orotewold (C.), Argentinien in geographischer, geschichtlicher und 
wirtschaftlicher Beziebung. Hannover, 1919. 

Schuster (A. N.), Argentinien: Land, Volk, Wirtschaftsleben. 2 vols, Munich, 1913. 
Step hens (Henry), Illustrated Descriptive Argentina. New York, 1917. 

Tomguist (K.), The Rcorioraic Development of the Argentine Republic in the last Fifty 
Years. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Urien (C. M.), and Colombo (B.), Geografia Argentina: Estudio histdrico, ftsico, politico 
social, y econ6tnjco. Buenos Aires, 1910. 

3. PuBLICATIONf? ON LaTIN AMERICA. 

Notk. — By co-operative action of the Latin-Ainerican Governments, the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., was established, 1890, to 
contain eventually a complete collection of works relating to the history, geography, 
etc., of the Latin-American States ; library contained (1933) 80,301 books, 1,989 maps, 
150 atlases, and 1,188 periodicals regularly received. 

Revenues, Expenditure.s nnd Public Debts of the Latin American Republic.s. Division 
of Financial Information, U.S. Department cf Commerce. Annual. 

Intcr-Aruerican Conferences, 1826*19:13. Prepared by Warren Kelchner, U.S. Washing- 
ton, 1934. * 

Anuario de la America Latina (Ballly-Bailli^re-Ricra). Informacibn general (sefSas) 
del comercio de importacion y expor:aci6n— industria, agriculture, ganarleria, mineria y 
elemento oticial de las Americas . . . Toinos 1-2. 1920-21. Barcelona, 1921. 

Manual grdfico-rlescriptivo del bibliofilo Hispano—Americano. By Francisco Yindel, 
Lists 3,287 rare books dealing with Spanish-America. 11 vols. Madrid, 1930-31. 

The Encyclopedia of Latin Ainerlou. Edited by Marrion Wilcox. New York, 1917. 
The South American Handbook. Edited by H. Davies. London. Annual. (First 
issue, 1924.) ' 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Washington. Monthly. 

Ake7's (C. E.), A History of South America. With additional chapters by Elliott (L. E.) 
bringing the work up to 1930. London, 19,30. 

Browning (W. R.), The River Plate Republics : A survey of economic and social 
conditions in Argentine, Paraguay, and Uruguay. New York, 1928. 

Browning (W. E.), Ritchie (J.), and Qrubb (K. G.), The West Coast Republics of South 
America. London, 1930. 

GoesteriA), The Literary History of Spanish America. New York, 1916. 

Cooper (C. S ), Latin America : Men and Markets. New York and London, 1927. 

Denis (P.), Am^rique du Sud ; Vol XV, Geographie Univorseile. Pans. 1927, 
Domeville-Fife (C. W.), The States of South America. London, 1920.— The Real South 
America. London, 1922.— Modern South America. London, 1932. 

Edschmid (K.), South America : A Continent of Contra.sts. London, 1932. 

Elliott (L. B.), Central America ; New Paths in Ancient Lands. London, 1924. 

Enoch (C. R.), The Republics of Central and South America, London, 1922.— Spani.sh 
America. 2 vols. London, 1920. 

Forbes (Rosita). Eight Republics in Search of a Future : Evolution and Revolution In 
South America. London, 1933. 

Oann (T.), Discoveries and Adventures in Central America. London, 1928. 

Gibbons (H. A.), The New Map of South America. New York and London, 1928. 
Godman(V, du C.), Biologia Ceutrali- Americana. 63 vols. London, 1879-1915. 
Goldberg (I.), Studies in Spanish -American Literature. New York, 1920. 

Goldsmith (Peter H.), A Brief Bibliography of Books in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
relating to the Latin-American Republics, Revised edition.* New TTork, 1931. 

Grubb (K. G.), Amazon and Andes. Ijondon, 1981. 

gateau (W. B, ), and Winter (N. 0.), Seeing South America. Chicago, 1929. 
He$se~Wartegg (E.), Zwlschen Anden und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1915. 

(Charles Evans), Relations of the United States with the Other Nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Princeton, 1929. 

James (H.Q.), and Martin (P. A.), The Republics of Latin America. New York, 1923. 
Jones (C. F.), South America. London, 1931. 

Jofce (T. A.), Central American and West Indian Archeology. London, 1916. 
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Koeb€l(W. H.)* South America. London, 1013. — Enciclopedia de la America del Sur. 
London and Buenos Aires, 1914.-— The South American*. London, 1916.— Central America. 
London, 1917. 

Lockley (J. B.), Pan-Americanism : Its Beginning*. lx)ndon and New York, 1920. 

Miller (B. L.), The Mineral Deposits of South America. New York, 1919. 

Miller (H. G.), The Isthmian Highway : A Review of the Problems of the Caribbean. 
New York, 1929. 

Mir Icine-Guetzev itch (B.), Lcs Constitutions des Nations Amei icaines. Paris, 1932. 

Moftno (L.), Historia de las Relatioues luterstatuales de Centro-America. Madrid, 
1928. 

Af unro, (Dana G.), Five Republics of Central America: their political and economic 
development and thedr relations with the United States. New York, 1918. 

Normand (J. F.), The Struggle for South Americs. Boston, 1931. 

O'Halloran (T. P.), Bibliography of South America. London and Buenos Aires, 1013 

Peck (Annie S.), The South American Tour. London, 1914. — Industrial and Commercial 
South America. Revised edition. New York, 1929. 

Pereyra (C.), Historia do America Espanota. 6 vols. Madrid, 1925. 

Rippy (J. F.), Latin America in World Politics. New York, 1928.— Historical Evolution 
of Hispanic Atnerica. New York, 1932. 

Robertson (W. S.), History of the Latin- American Nations. Revised Edition, New 
York, 1932. 

Ross (C.), Sudamerika, die aufsteigende Welt. Leipzig, 1922. 

Ruhi (A.), The Central American*. New York, 1928. 

Sekmieder (Oscar), Lftaderkunde SUdamerika.s. (Enzyklop&die der Erdkunde. Edited 
by Oskar Kcnde.) Leipzig, 1932. 

Shanahan (B. W.), South America : an Economic and Regional Geography, with an 
historical chapter. London 1927, 

Shervjood (F. A.), Glimpses of South America. London, 1922. 

Sweet (W. W.), History of Latin America. Revised edition. New York, 1929. 

Thompson (W.), Greater America : an Interpretation of Latin- America in Relation to 
Anglo-Saxon America. New York, 1932. 

Warshaio (J.), The New Latin Anierlc^. New York, 1922. 

William* (Mary W.), The People and Politics of Latin-America. New York and 
London, 1931. 

Young {P. J.).— Central American Currency and Finance. Princctor, 1925. 


AUSTRIA. 

(Die Repubuk Osterrkich.) 

Constitution and Qovernment. 

The Republic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 1918. The 
Government was taken in hand by a National Assembly which ap- 
pointed a temporary cabinet and proceeded to pass laws. On February 16, 
1919, the National Constitutional Assembly, consisting of only one Chamber, 
was duly elected on the basis of universal and proportional suflfrage ; 
every Austrian subject, male and female, has a vote if 21 years of age, 
and is eligible for election if 29 years of age. At the elections held on 
November 9, 1930, the following parties were returned : — Christian Social, 
66 ; Social Democrats, 72 ; Economic Bloc, 19 ; Home Bloc, 8 ; total, 165. 

The Constitution, which was adopted December 7, 1929, provides for a 
President, elected by all citizens of 21 years of age (who may also depose 
him) ; his term is for 4 years, and he appoints the ministry and has power to 
dissolve Parliament ; for an Assembly \Naivmalrat), elected by popular vote 
tor 4 years ; and for a First Chamber {Bund-esrat.)^ chosen by the Provincial 
Dicta in proportion to their population (at present the inombcrs number 46). 
The powers of the Bundesrat are advisory. Austria is declared to be a 
Federal Republic compo.^ed of eight provinces and the city of Vienna. 
All special privileges are abolished, and equal rights granted to all citizens. 

President of the B^puhlic. — Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, Born October 16, 1872. 
Elected December 5, 1928, Re-elected October 9, 1931. 

X 2 
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The Ministry, constituted on September 21, 1983, is as follows 

Federal Ch^mMllor, Minister of Foreign A ffairs and Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry. — Dr. Engelbert JOoll/uss (Christian Social). 

VieC' Chancellor . — Emil Fey (Home Mac). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Karl Baresch (Christian Social). 

Minister of Commerce and Communications . — Fritz Stockinger. 

Minister of Education and Minister of Justice. — Dr. Kurt Schmehnigg. 
Minister of Social Administration. — E. Neustddter^Stiirmer. 

Minister of Defence. — Lieut. -General Count Schonhurg (March 12, 1934). 
Ministers without Portfolio. —Dr. Otto Knder (Christian Social), Kichard 
Schmitz (Christian Social), and Dr. Robert Kerher. 


The national flag consists of three horizontal stripes, the top and bottom 
being red and the centre white. 

Local Government. 

The Republic of Austria comprises 9 provinces, viz., the City of Vienna, 
Iiower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and Burgonland. There was in every province a Provincial Assembly 
{Landtag), consisting likewise of one chamber which used to be elected on 
the basis of the same suflfrage as the National Assembly. But iu March 
1934 those Assemblies were dissolved in preparation for the establishment of 
tho authoritarian state. At the head of the Provincial Assembly was the 
Provincial Committee {Landesausschuss) elected by the Provincial 
Assembly. 

Every commune has a council to deliberate and decide its affairs. The 
members are mostly elected for 5 years. The council elects from its midst 
the head of the commune (burgomaster) and a committee for the 
administration of the affairs and execution of its resolutions. All who are 
21 years of age have a vote, while for the passive suffrage the attained age 
of 24-80 years is required. 


Area and Population. 

For the boundaries of Austria according to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed on September 10, 1919, seeTuK Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, 
pp. 074-5. 

The area and population of Austria (census taken on March 7, 1923) 
are shown as follows : — 


Provinces 

Area, 

English 

square 

miles 

Population (Census 1928) 

Percentage 

of 

Population 

1923 

Population 
per square 
mile 1923 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Vienna . 

107 

860,119 

1.005,661 

1,865,780 

28-55 

17,437 

Bur genian d . 

1,632 

141,144 

144,465 

285,609 

4*87 

186 

Lower Anatrla 

7,462 

725,884 

754.665 

1,480,449 

22-65 

199 

Upper Austria 

4,626 

426,917 

450,157 

876,074 

18-41 

189 

Salzburg 

2,762 

108,847 

114,176 

223,028 

3-41 

81 

Styria . 

6,323 

483,291 

495,554 

978,846 

14-98 

155 

Carinthia 

3,680 

179,911 

190,906 

870,817 

5-07 

101 

Tyrol . . . 

4,882 

154,028 

169,867 

318,885 

4-82 

64 

Vorarlberg . 

1,005 

68,263 

71,736 

139,999 

2-14 

139 

Total . 

82,869 

3,147,404 

8,387,077 

6,584,481 

100*00 * 

202 
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Compared with the total population in 1920, the total for 1923 shows 
an increase of 108,187, or r68 per cent., excluding Burgenland of 117,427, 
or 1*92 per cent. The male population (excluding Burgenland) has 
increased by 70,530 or 2*40 per cent, as compared with 1920. Estimated 
population December 81, 1932, 6,739,624. 

Movement of population (including Burgenland) in 1932 : — Marriagefl* 
45,358 (8*7 per mille) ; living births, 102,178 (15*2 per mille) ; deaths, 
93,599 (13 ‘9 per mille) ; divorces, 6,318 (0*94 per mille). Emigrants, 1932, 
2,129 ; 1931, 2,585. Of the emigrants in 1932, 185 went to United States, 
28 to Canada, 98 to Brazil, 174 to Argentina, 219 to other Americaai 
countries, and 3 to Australia. 

Principal Towns. 

The estimated population of Vienna on December 31, 1930, was 1,865,780. 
The population of the other principal towns on March 7, 1923, was as 
follows Graz, 152,706 ; Linz, 10i,081 ; Innsbruck, 56,401 ; Salzburg, 
87,856 ; Wiener Neustadt, 36,956 ; St. Pollen, 31,576; Klagenfurt, 27,423 ; 
Baden, 22,217; Steyr, 22,111 ; Villach. 22,099; MOdling, 18,677; Weis, 
16,412. 

Eeligion. 

Religions liberty is one of the fundamental laws of the Republic, and the 
principle is embodied in the Treaty of St. Germain (article 63). In 1910 
there wore (including Burgenland), 6,225,843 Catholics (93 ‘68 per cent.), 
206,505 Protestants (3T1 per cent.), 194,584 Jews (2 93 per cent.), and 
19,062 ‘ others ’ (0 28 per cent.). The Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics 
and 4 bishoprics. 

Education. 

Tlie educational organisation of Austria comprises : (11 elementary schools ; 
(2) middle schools ; (3) schools for special subjects ; and (4) universities. 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 to 14 in 
Austria generally, but there are far-reaching facilities for exemption for 
pupils of 12 years and upwards. The cost of elementary education is borne 
in the first instance by the communes and provinces. In 1932-33 there were 
in the Republic 5,337 public and private elementary schools, with 29,264 
teachers and 874,832 pupils. 

Secondary education is provided in the Gymnasia, Real -Gymnasia, 
Real-Schools and High Schools for women. These institutions are main- 
tained by the State, the provinces, the towns, or private individuals. Of 
all kinds of secondary schools there wore (1931--32) 163 with 59,374 pupila, 
and 4,644 teachers. 

There are also 8 Commercial Academies with 220 teachers and 3,994 
pupils. 

Austria has three universities maintained by the State, viz., Vienna (in 
1931-32, 928 teachers and 12,365 students), Graz (317 teachers and 2,573 
students), and Innsbruck (263 teachers and 2,725 students) ; and there are 
also two technical high schools at Vienna (382 teachers and 3,805 students) 
and Graz (144 teachers and 819 students) ; technical high schools and high 
schools for other special subjects, and a theological high school (Fakultiit) 
at Salzburg for Roman Catholics (numb«*r of teachers, 1931-32, 17 ; 
students, 192). There are also 13 other theological colleges, of which 11 are 
Romsn Catholic, 1 Armenian Catholic, and 1 Jewish. In 1932 there were 
also 36 training colleges for teachers, with 694 lecturers and 6,348 students* 
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Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) in Vienna is the 
highest court in the land. Besides there are 3 higher provincial courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte), 20 provincial and district courts (Landes- und Kreis- 
gerichte), and, in connection with these, the jury courts (Geschworenen- 
gerichte) and the Schoffengerichte, which are courts composed of professional 
and non-professional judges. In Vienna is a court for young criminals. 
There are likewise 243 county courts (Bezirksgerichte), and 1 special court 
for commercial affairs, 1 constitutional court, 1 administrative court, 1 
electoral court, and 11 for industry. 

In 1931, 116,039 persons were tried for criminal offences (118,689 in 
1930). 

Pauperism. 

Poor relief in Austria is based on regulations dating back to December 3, 
1863, accordiug to which the poor, if they cannot obtain as.sistaiice from any 
other source, may claim relief from their native parish. Relief consists of 
the means of subsistence, medical aid and nursing service during sickness. 
In every municipality there is a fund for poor relief, derived from endow- 
ments, voluntary contributions and certain legal sources, such as fines, 
contributions from intestate estates of secular pi'ie.st8, etc. If these amounts 
do not sufiBce, the municipality must provide for the balance in its budget. 

The law for unemployment insurance bears date March 24, 1920. The 
means for unemployment relief are contributed as to one-half by the 
employers, and as to the other half by the workers. 

Finance. 


The budgets for five years provided revenue and expenditure as follows, 
in thousands of schillings : — 



1930^ ' 

1931 » 

1932 1 


1984 2 3 

Revenue . . , 

Expenditure . 

1,980,854 

2,214,907 

2,172,492 

2,425,408 

1,964,098 

1,966,682 

1.308,547 

1,808,645 

1,296,589 

1,296,320 


» Bgtimated budget as passed by ihe Legislative Assembly. Estimates. 

• In the budget for 1933, for the first time under social assnrance, the sum was shown 
which the State had to pay, and not the total revenue and expenditure. Monopolies and 
other undertakings were also shown with actual surplus or deficit. 


The following are some of the details of the supplying budget for 1933 in 
thousands of schillings : — 


Revenue 

Thousands of 
Schillingg 

Expenditure 

Thousands of 
Schillings 

Direct Tax Revenue 

281,000 

Interest on Debt . 

233,264 

Turnover Tax , 

2e8,f/00 

Subventions to Provlnce.s 

Customs .... 

200,000 

and Municipalities 

4,448 

Monopolies (surplus). 

287,805 

Pensions , , . . 

211,700 

Telegraphs, Telephones and 


Social welfare . 

250,871 

Post Office (surplus) 

257 

Justice 

50,312 

Excise .... 

160,668 

Railways (deficit) 

100,695 



Army . . , 

82,600 


Principal revenues, 1934 budget : — Taxes 847 million schillings ; tobacco 
monoply, 204 million (surplus). Principal items of expenditure Social 
welfare, 196 million ; debt service, 240 million ; pensions, 210 million. 
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The public debt of the Republic of Austria was composed as follows on 
December 31, 1932 (in schillings) : — 


Pre-War Debt 266,772,590 

War Debt 100,781 

Debts incurred by the Republic 2,712,247,464 

Total . . 2,979,120,835 


Defence. 


1. Army. 

By the terras of the Treaty of St. Germain, universal compulsory military 
service is abolished in Austria, and the total number of military forces in the 
Austrian Army is limited to 30,000 men, including officers and depot troops. 
The effective strength on October 31, 1933, was 1,374 officers, 1,356 non- 
commissioned officers, and 18,996 men. 

Austria is permitted at her own discretion to organise this number of 
troops either in divisions or in mixed brigades. 

The latter organisation has been chosen, and the army has been organised 
in 6 mixed brigades and 1 independent artillery regiment. 

The maximum authorised armaments and stocks of munitions are per 
1,000 men ; — 


Rifles or carbines . 1,160 

Machine guns . . 15 

Trench mortars, light \ ^ 

,, ,, medium / 

Guns ^ field or 1 » 

Howitzers j mountain J 


. 500 rounds of ammunition per arm. 

. 10,000 


./ 1,000 
500 


. 1,000 


All officers must be regulars. Officers now serving retained in the army 
must serve to the age of 40. Officers newly appointed must serve on the 
active list for 20 consecutive years. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates must 
be for a total period of not less than 12 consecutive years, including at least 
six years with the colours. The proportion of officers and men discharged for 
any reason before the expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceed 
one-twentieth of the total strength. All measures of mobilisation are for- 
bidden. 

The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, and members of 
police forces must not exceed the number employed in a similar capacity in 
1913. Educational establishments and all sporting and other clubs are for- 
bidden to occupy themselves with any military matters. Within two 
months of the final ratification of the Treaty the air forces of Austria were 
demobilised. The armed forces of Austria therefore do not include any 
military or naval air forces. The manufacture, importation, and exportation 
of aircraft, and parts of aircraft, are forbidden. 

The military budget for 1933 amounted to 80,000,000 schillings. 


2. Navy. 

Austria now has no war fleet. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture forms the main occupation of the country. In 1932 the total 
acreage sown amounted to 4,816,427 acres. Of the total in 1932, 2,112,739 
acres were in Lower Austria, and 1,004,458 acm in Upper Austria. 
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TIw size of farms in Austria is as follows : under 0*6 hectare (1*2 acre), 
2*91 per cent. ; from 0‘6 to 6 hectares (1*2 to 12'3 acres), 9‘]3 per cent. ; 
from 5 to 20 hectares (12 ’3 to 49*4 acres), 30-68 per cent. ; from 20 to 50 
hectares (49*4 to 123’5 acres), 17 98 percent.; from 50 to 200 hectares (123*5 
to 494 acres), 15-92 per cent, ; over 200 hectares, 23*38 per cent. 

The chief products are shown as follows for two years : — 


Crop 

iy31 

1032 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Wheat . 

517,600 

29‘>,61T 

684 521 

881 848 

Rye 

934,088 

480,872 

956,625 

615,407 

Barley . 

416,988 

216,593 

422,697 

274,097 

Oats 

777,458 

832.065 

758,964 

889,813 

Potatoes , 

1 478,514 

2,716,782 

600:074 

2,668,069 

Tm-nips 

227,890 

2,210.889 

284,335 

2,157,412 

Sugar beet 

105,500 

977.603 

105,499 

1,020,374 


Production of raw sugar in 1930-31 was 150,252 metric tons ; in 1931-32, 
1(52,659 metric tons ; in 1932-33, 164,898 metric tons. 

The foodstuffs produced do not suffice for the population. Forests 
abound and timber forms an appreciable asset of Austria. The number 
of farm animals on June 14, 1930, was: horses, 247,727 ; cows, 1,207,137 ; 
oxen, 259,847 ; bulls, 78,764 ; and calves, 767,101. 

In 1932 the production of lignite was 3,104,045 metric tons (2,982,076 
metric tonsil! 1931), and of anthracite, 221,314 metric tons (228, 144 metric tons 
in 1931). There were 4 anthracite mines worked iu 1932, and 41 lignite 
mines. The output of iron ore was 306,796 tons in 1932 (511,945 tons in 
1931); lead and zinc ores, 56,226 tons (27,633 tons); copper ore, 9,044 
tons (65,960 tons) ; lead, 1,986 tons (6,117 tons) ; copper, 1,987 tons 
(3,235 tons) ; crude graphite, 10,598 tons (12,060 tons) ; and salt, 78,267 
tons. 

The output of pig iron in 1932 w'as 94,466 tons as against 145,037 tons 
in 1931 ; the output of raw steel was 204,614 tons in 1932 and 322,689 tons 
in 1931. 

According to the industrial census of June 14, 1930, there were in 
Austria 367,652 industrial establishments employing 1,438,967 people. Of 
the total the clothing industry was the most important, with 64,271 
establishments and 153,436 employees. The 9 factories of the Austrian 
tobacco monopoly in 1932 made 150,683,000 cigars, 5,650,965,000 cigarettes, 
and 38,166 metric quintals of smoking tobacco. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years (in 1,000 schillings) were as follows: — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports , , , 

8,317,700 

2,738,929 

1 2,209,983 

1,402,639 

1,145,000 

Exports . 

2,219,600 1 

1,879,614 

1,326,758 

783,810 

773,000 


The following table shows the values of the chief trading gronpa during 
1931 and 1932 in thousands of sohillings 
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Group 

Imports 

Exports 

1931 

1032 

1031 

1982 

Livestock 

J^’oodstutrs 

Mineral Fuel .... 

Raw material and Hemi-inanu- 
factured goods .... 
Manufactured goods . 

•Gold and silver .... 

167,965 

510,235 

176,699 

452,440 
864,134 
48,610 1 

1 

122,270 

361,331 

140,210 

300,727 

472,062 

16,089 

17,731 

37,085 

2,718 

266,578 

906,860 

35,691 

8,637 

30,818 

719 

108,806 

662,730 

22,200 


The trade in 1933 Avaa distributed among principal countries as follows; 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia . 
•Germany 

Poland . 

United States 

Italy . 

1000 

Schillings 

166,000 

214,900 

73,100 

62,000 j 

60,400 

1000 

Schillings 

60,400 

117,100 

29.000 

19.000 

86 900 

Yugoslavia 
Hungary . 

Great Britain , 
Switzerland 
Buiuania . 

1000 

Schillings 

105.500 

186.000 

38,800 

38,800 

53,300 

1000 

Schillings 

66.400 
76,900 
85,600 

62.400 
45,500 


The total trade between England and Austria (Board of Trade returns) for 
five years were as follows : — 



1929 ] 

1980 

1931 

1982 

1983 

Imports from Austria to U.K. 
Exports to Austria from U.K. 
Re-exports to Austria from U.K . 

£ 

2,781,641 

2,620,682 

469,174 

£ 

3,889,620 
2,089,556 1 
465,516 j 

£ 

2,729,792 

1,317,918 

412,731 

£ 

1,091 147 

1 944,574 

226,968 

£ 

1,266,204 

877,960 

223,875 


Internal Commnnioations. 

Austria had in 1932, 4,175 miles of railway lines, of which 2,347 miles 
were operated by the State, 981 miles were private railways operated by the 
State on its own account ; 286 miles, private railways operated by the State 
on account of their owners, and 641 miles were private railways operated by 
private interests. There were also 287 miles of tramways, etc., privately 
owned. At the end of 1982, 511 miles of the State railways had been 
electrified. The amount of freight carried by the Federal Railways in 1932, 
was 19,208,819 metric tons, the number of passengers, 70,479,683. Gross 
earnings in 1931 were 638,663,790 schillings and expenditure, 672,672,053 
schillings. 

There were 8,632 miles of road at the end of 1932, of which 1,899 miles 
were first’class ; 3,226 miles second-class ; and 4,007 miles third-class. 

In 1931 number of pieces of mail handled : internal, 218,761,000 letters, 
■98,499,000 post-cards, 208,459,000 printed packets. Received from abroad, 
.51,924,000 letters, 29,929,000 post-cards; sent abroad, 63,695,000 letters 
and 33,896,000 post-cards. 

Length of telegraph line 1931, 7,323 kilometres; length of wire, 37,972 
kilometres ; nuniDer of offices, 3,692 ; number of inland telegrams, 1,076,356, 
of foreign telegrams, 2,086,740. 

At the end of 1931 there were 239,178 telephones in use on the principal 
systems in the country. Length of line (1931), 84,074 kilometres; length 
of wiro, 779,413 kilometres; inter-urban cables, lines 31,603 kilometres; 
wire 160,288 kilometres. 
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An Austrian Air Transportation Company (Oesterreichische Luftverkehrs 
A.G.) is subsidised by the State (1,490,000 schillings in 1933), and runs 
a series of regular services. 

Banking and Credit. 

A new National Bank for Austria was opened on January 1, 1923. It has 
capital of 43,200,000 schillings. It is a private, not a State institution. 
The note circulation on February 15, 1934, was 930,195,661 schillings. 
Gold and bullion amounted to 188,775,162 schillings. Savings banks 
deposits amounted to 1,427,057.000 schillings in 1932. 

According to the Treaty of St. Germain the Austro-Hungarian Bank was 
liquidated on July 29, 1923. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Austrian unit of currency was the krone. But as from June 30, 1925, 
there came into general use a new unit, the gold schilling^ made up of 100 
groschen. The schilling contains 0*21172086 grammes of fine gold. It was 
eq^uivalent to 10,000 kronen. The National Bank issues token coins as 
follows : — 2 schilling pieces, silver; 1 schilling pieces, silver ; half-schilling 
pieces, silver ; 10 groschen pieces (copper and nickel), 6 groschen pieces 
(copper and nickel), 2 groschen pieces (copper) and 1 groschen pieces (copper). 
Since July, 1926, 100 schilling pieces, gold, and 25 schilling jdeces, gold, 
have also been issued. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Austria in Grrat Britain. 

Minister Plenipotentiary, — Georg Franckenstein. Appointed October 6, 
1920. 

Cmnsellor of Legation . — Emmerich Herzfeld. 

Secretary of Legation. — Dr. Max Attems. 

Consul -General in -Charles Seligmann. 

2, Of Great Britain in Austria. 

Minister Plenipotentiary . — Sir Walford Harniood Montague Selby, 
K.O.M.6., C. B., C.V.O. Appointed July 6, 1933. 

First Secretary.— 'K. H. Hadow*, M.C. 

Third Secretary. — W. G. Hay ter. 

Military Attachi. — Major and Brevet Lieut. -Col. F. N. Mason-Macfar- 
lane, M.C. 

Consul ai Vienna. — J, W. Taylor. 


Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Aasociated Powers and Austria. Treaty 
Series No. 11 (1919), (Cmd. 400.] 

Reconstruction financi^re de I'Autriche. Rapports du Coinniissalre G4n6ral. Genera, 
1923 and 1924. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annual. 

Karte der Republik Oesterrelch, 1023. Kartograpbisches Instltut, Wien. 
DentschSsterreich und die Staatsschalden der betden Staaten der Oesterreicklsolv- 
Ungarischen Monarebie. Wien, 1919. 
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BELGIUM. 

(HOTAUMK DB BeLOIQUK—KONIOLIJK BeLOIE.) 

Reigning King. 

Leopold III, November 3, 1901, son of the late King Albert 
^died February 17, 1934), and of Princjess Elimhiih of Bavaria ; succeeded 
his father, February 23, 1934 ; married on Nov. 4, 1926, to Princess Aitrid 
of Sweden. 

Ckild/ren of the King, — (1) Josephine Charlotte, born October 11, 1927. 
i(2) Prince Baudouin, born September 7, 1930. 

^ Brother and Sister of the King. — (1) Prince Charles^ Count of Flanders, 
born Oct. 10, 1903. (2) Princess Marie-Josdj born Aug. 4, 1903, married 

to Prince Umberto, heir-apparent to the crown of Italy, on January 8, 1980. 

Aunts of iiu King. — (1) Prince8.s Henrutte, born Nov. 30, 1870; married 
Feb. 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duke of Vendome. 
f(2) Princess born Oct. 18, 1872 ; married May 28, 1904, to Prince 

Charles of Hohenzollern. 

The King has a civil list of 12,000,000 francs and the Queen-Mother, of 
2,000,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an indepeniient State 
in 1830, having from 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The secession 
was decreed on October 4, 1830, by a Provisional Government, established 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
25, 1830. A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King of the Belgians on Jtine 4, 1831 ; he ascended the throne July 
21, 1831. On his death in 1866 he was succeeded by his son, Leopold II., 
who reigned until 1909. 

By the Treaty of London, Nov. 15, 1831, the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. It. was 
not until after the signing of the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which established peace between King I.ieopold 1. and the King of the 
JTeth^idttnds, that all the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom of 
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Belgium. In the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919), it Is stated that as 
the treaties of 1889 *no longer conform to the requirements of the situation,' 
these are abrogated and will be replaced by other treaties. 

Constitution and Government. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is ‘ a constitutional, 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.’ The legislative j)ower is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. The 
royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King’s consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by the King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have effect unless countersigned 
by one of his Ministers, who thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heirs, 
the King may nominate his successor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor be under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

Those sections of the Belgian Constitution which regulate the organisa- 
tion of the legislative power were revised in October, 1921. For both Senate 
and Chamber all elections are held on the principle of universal suffrage. 

The Senate consists of members elected for four years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. The number elected directly is equal to half the 
number of members of the Chamber of Representatives. The constituent 
body is similar to that which elects deputies to the Chamber ; the minimum 
age of electors is fixed at twenty-one years, and the minimum length of 
residence required is six months. In Belgium only the following women 
may vote in parliamentary elections; (1) Widows, not re-married, of 
soldiers killed in the Great War ; widows of Belgian citizens killed 
by the enemy during the War, or, failing them, their mothers, if the 
latter are widows j (2) Widowed mothers of bachelor soldiers killed in 
the War: (3) Women condemned to imprisonment or subjected to 
preventive detention, for political reasons, during the enemy occupation 
of Belgium. In the election of members both of the Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives directly, the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation of parties was introduced by Law of December 29, 1899. Senators 
elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial councils, on the basis of 
one for 200,000 inhabitants. Every addition of 125,000 inhabitants gives 
the right to one senator more. Each provincial council elects at least three 
senators. There are at present forty provincial senators. No one, daring 
two years preceding the election, must have been a member of the council 
appointing him. Senators are elected by the Senate itself in the proportion 
of lialf of the preceding category. The senators belonging to these two latter 
categories are also elected by the method of prowrtional representation. All 
senators must be at least forty years of age. They receive 28,000 francs per 
annum. Sons of the King, or failing these, Belgian princes of the reigning 
branch of the Royal Family are by right senators at the age of eighteen, but 
have no voice in the deliberations till the age of twenty- five years. 

The members of the Chamber of Representatives are all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their number at present, 187 (law of March 6, 1925), 
is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,00^ 
inhabitants. They sit for four years. Deputies must be uot less than 
twenty.five year’s of age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has 
an annual indemnity of 42,000 francs, and a free pass all the year over 
Government and Companies’ railways. 
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The Senate and Chamber meet annually in the month of November, and 
must sit for at least forty days ; but the King has the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving them either simultaneously 
or separately. In the latter case a new election must take place within 
forty days, and a meeting of the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 
ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month without the consent 
of the Chambers, Money Bills and Bills relating to the contingent for the 
army originate in the Chamber of Representatives. 

Parties in the Chamber elected November 27, 1932 : — Catholics, 79 ; 
Socialists, 73 ; Liberals, 24 ; Communists, 3 ; Flemish Nationalists, 8. 

Parties in the Senate elected November 30, 1932: — Catholics, 74; 
Liberals, 21; Socialists, 63; Flemish Nationalists, 1. 

The Executive Government consists of 12 departments, under the 
following Ministers (appointed December 17, 1932, re-arranged, January 10, 
1984) 

Prime Comte de Broq^ieville (Catholic). 

Minister of Finance. — Henri Jaspar (Catholic). 

Minister of Foreign Afiairs . — Paul Hymans (Liberal). 

Minister of Justice. — Paul Emile Janson (Liberal). 

Minister of Education. — Maurice Lippens (Liberal). 

Minister of Home Affairs and Minister of Hygienc.~}i. Picrlot. 

Minister of Industry and Labour. — Philippe van hacker (Christian 
Democrat). 

Minister of Transport. — Pierre Forthomme (Liberal). 

Minister of National Defence. — M. Deveze. 

Minister of the Colonies. — Paul Tschnffcn (Christian Democrat). 

Minister of Public Work and Minister of Agriculture. — Gustave Sap 
(Flemish Democrat Catholic). 

Minister of Social Welfare and Posts and Telegraphs. — M. Van Camodacrt, 
Local Oovemynent, 

The provinces and communes (2,670 in 1932) of Belgium have a large 
measure of autonomous government. 

In regard to the communal electorate, the law of April 16, 1920, definitely 
lavs it down that all Belgians over 21 years of age without distinction of sex, 
who have been domiciled for at least six months, have the right to vote. 
Proportional representation is applied to the communal elections, and 
communal councils are to be renewed every six years. In each commune 
there is a college composed of the burgomaster, the president, and a certain 
number of aldermen. 


Area and Population. 

Belgium (including the districts of Eupen and Malm^dy) has an area of 
30,444 square kilometres, or 11,762 English square miles. The following 
table shows the population at various dates : — 


Census 

Tears 

1 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

j 

Census 

Years 

Population 

1 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

1876 

I 6,386,186 

608,862 

1-06 

1910 

7,423,784 

730,230 

1*09 

1890 

6,069,321 

649,312 

0*99 

1920 

7,466,782 

41,998 1 

0*08 

1900 

6,693,648 

624,227 

1*03 

1930 

8,092,004 

626,222 

0*84 
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Area and ponulation of provinces : — 


Provinces 

Area : 

Eng. gq. miles 

Population 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1932 

Census 

Dec. 81, 1930 

Estimated 
Dec. 31, 1^82 

Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,102 

1,173,363 

1,201,261 

1,090 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,680,065 

1,716,479 

1,353 

Flanders 

1,249 

901,588 

922,953 

738 

1,147 

1,149,199 

1,165,444 

1,016 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,270,231 

1,272,098 

885 

Li^ge ^ . 

1 1,500 

973,081 

978,308 

652 

Limbourg 

930 

367,642 ' 

378,462 

407 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

220.920 

221,448 

129 

Namur . 

1,418 

355,965 

356,996 

262 

Total 

11,752 

j 8,092,004 

8,213,449 

699 


1 TJie cantons of Eupen and Mahn6rty, ceded to Belgium by the Treaty of Versailles 
were joined to the province of Ll6ge by a decree of March 6, 1925. 


According to the Census of 1920, 477,658 people were engaged in 
agriculture, 2,906 in fishing, 1,466,646 in industry, 566,340 in commerce 
and transport, 116,017 in the liberal professions, 173,037 in the civil service, 
and 160,081 in domestic service. 

In 1931 there were 4,041,707 males and 4,117,478 females; in 1932, 
4,067,056 males and 4,146,393 females. 

In 1930 the foreigners in Belgium were: Germans, 12,749 (7,960 in 1920); 
French, 70,201 (67,309 in 1920); Dutch, 64,079 (39,051 in 1920); British, 
11,532 (6,246 in 1920); Polish, 48,840 (5,329 in 1920); Italian, 34,890 
(3,723 in 1920) ; total, all nationalities, 316,982 (149,677 in 1920). 

Vital statistics for 4 years 






Excess 

— ■ 

Marriages 

Births 

1 Deaths 

of births 
over deaths 

1929 

71,811 

146.206 

120,782 

-f 25.424 

19 <0 

71,624 

151,406 

148, .538 ! 

107,468 

-b 48,938 

1931 

66,168 1 

! 108,017 

-b 40,521 

1932 

62,186 1 

144,835 1 

1 10)^,226 

-f- 36,609 


Of the living births in 1932, 5,133 were illegitimate. There were also 
4,850 still-births. 

Divorces in 1930, 2,491 ; in 1931, 2,531 ; in 1932, 2,622. 

Emigration in 1982, 18,286 (16,508 to European countries and 1,778 to 
extra-European countries) ; in 1931, 19,252 (17,515 to European countries 
and 1,730 to extra- European countries). Immigration in 1932, 26,212; in 
1931, 32,045. 

The most important towns, with estimated population on December 31, 
1932 


Brussels k suburbs^ 
Antwerp (Anvers) 
Ghent (Gand) . 
Li4ge (Luttich) 


887,623 

282,651 

169,648 

165,169 


Mechlin (Malines) 
Borgerhout 
Bruges (Brugge) 
Deurne 


61,144 

55,985 

62,571 

49,349 


1 The BUbuTbn comprise 15 distinct communes, vlx., Anderlecht, Ktterbeek, Forest 
Ixelles, Jette, Koekelberg, Molenbeek ftt. Jesn, 8t. QlUes, 8t Josse-ten-Noode, s^chaer- 
btjek, Uccle, Woluwe St. Lambert, Auderghom, Water mael-Boitsfort, Woluwe-St. Pierre. 
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Ostend (Ostende) 

. 47,859 

Hoboken . 



. 82,947 

Seraing . 

. 46,886 

Namur . 



. 31,900 

Verviers . 

43,661 

Juraet 



. 30,124 

Berchem . 

. 43,186 

Roulers 



. 28,321 

St. Nicolas 

. 39,764 

Lierre 



28,139 

Courtrai . 

. 39,609 

Charleroi . 



. 27,917 

Alost 

89,291 

Mons 



. 27,756 

Louvain (Loewen) . 

. 39,210 

Turnhout . 



. 27,492 

Tournai . 

. 36,169 

Gilly 



. 26,841 

Mouscron . 

. 34,806 

Genck 



. 24,959 


Religion. 

Of the inhabitanta professing a religion the majority are Roman Catholic ; 
but no inquiry as to the profession of faith is now made at the censuses. 
There are, however, statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these 
there were in 1929 Roman Catholic higher clergy, 86; inferior clergy, 6,186; 
Protestant pastors, 35 ; Anglican Church, 9 chaplains ; Jews (rabbis and 
ministers), 17. The State does not interfere in any way with the internal 
of either Catholic or Protestant Churches. There is full religious 
liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all denominations is 
paid from the national treasury. 

In 1920 there were six Homan Catholic dioceses, 204 deaneries, 3,679 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 large and 11 small seminaries. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church is under a synod. 

Education. 

There are universities at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Li^ge, the two 
latter being State institutions. In October, 1930, Ghent University became 
a Flemish University. In 1931-32 Brussels had 2,721 students ; Ghent, 
1,881; Li^ge, 2,734 ; and Louvain, 4,071. On November 11, 1923 the 
Colonial School at Antwerp (founded January 11, 1920) and the School of 
Tropical Medicine were constituted a Colonial University. 

There were also 31 technical and commercial high schools, the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, 2 State agricultural institutes (at Gembloux 
and Ghent), and a State veterinary school at Cureghem, 65 schools of design, 
and 4 royal conservatoires at Brussels, Lidge, Ghent, and Antwerp. Higher 
Edwation: (Dec. 31, 1931): 24 royal atheneeums, with 7,989 pupils; 20 
special athenseums with 1,661 pupils (903 boys aud 648 girls) ; 5 communal 
and provincial colleges with 1,633 pupils, and 10 private colleges with 
1,&06 pupils. There were also 8 lycdes for girls with 1,078 pupils. The 
next grades of schools are the higher grade schools, of which there were 144 
State schools (94 for boys and 60 for girls) with 33,148 pupils' (22,784 
boys and 10,369 girls), 14 communal and provincial (7 for boys and 7 for 
girls) with 4,389 pupils (2,213 boys and 2,176 girls), and 5 private higher- 
grade schools with 1,139 pupils {2 for boys with 356 pupils, and 3 for girls 
with 783 pupils). Elemeiiiary Education: (December 31, 1932), there were 
8,682 primary schools, with 956,560 pupils; 4,033 infant schools with 
252,248 pupils; and 1,284 adult schools with 34,022 pupils. Normal 
SchooU: there are (1932) 7 for training secondary teachers (372 students) 
aad 81 for training elementary teachers (8,989 students). 

There are many private or free schools, mostly under ecclesiastical care. 
Ho statistics are available for these. 

Each commune must have at least one primary school. The cost of 
nrimary instruction devolves on the communes, with subsidies from the 
State and provinces. 
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In 1932, there were 2,388 libraries, with 4,330,782 yolumes and 649,668 
readers ; number of volumes borrowed, 8,207,433. 

French and Flemish are both spoken. 

Justice and Crime. 

Judges are appointed for life. There is one Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and Assize Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 
judicial districts, each with a Court of first instance. In each of the 280 
cantons is a justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, 
various special tribunals. There is trial by jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart from private charity, the poor are assisted by the communes 
through the agency of the bureaux dt hienfaisance vfhoB& duty it is to provide 
outdoor relief, and by the governing bodies of the hospices civils. Provisions 
of a national character have been made for looking after war orphans and 
men disabled in the war. Certain other establishments, either State or 
provincial, provide for the needs of deaf-mutes and the blind, and of children 
who are placed under the control of the courts. Provision is also made for 
repressing begging and providing shelter for the homeless. 

Finance. 

Budget estimates (ordinary) for 5 years : — 

I 1930 ! 1931 I 1932 ' 1933 j 1954 

1,000 franca | 1,000 firanca 
10,297,215 j 9,863,860 
10.708,026 10,884,206 


Ordinary budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1934 : — 


Revenue 

1,000 francs 

[ Expenditure 

1,000 francs 

Direct taxes .... 

Customs and excise 

Stamp duties .... 
Ocher ordinary receipts and 

taxes 

fostnl 

3,057,260 

2,868,295 

2,836,600 

1,591.618 

400,000 

Public debt . . . 

Civil List .... 
Foreign affairs 

Justice 

Education .... 
Public Works 

Social Insurance . 
tiational defence . 

4,147,792 

41,893 

75,884 

291,577 

1,041,761 

239.588 

894,512 

869,856 

Total of all ordinary 
receipts . 

9.863.360 1 

! Total of all ordinary 

' expenditure . 

10,384,206 


On September 30, 1933, the Belgian public debt amounted to 57,627,460,000 
Belgian francs. Internal long term debt was 28,620,300,000 francs ; internal 
short debt, 2,018,200,000 francs; total internal debt, 80,638,500,000 francs. 
External long term debt was 26,124,950,000 francs ; external short debt, 
864,000,000 francs ; total external debt, 26,988,950,000 francs. 

On Octobdi' 25, 1926, a debt of 20,000,0002. was contracted, for 30 years, 
for the purpose of stabilising the franc. 

Defence. 

Army. 

According to the Military Law passed in 1923, the Belgian Army is 
recruited by means of annual calls to the Colours and by voluntary en- 
listments. Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 


j 1,000 francs j 1,000 francs j 1,000 francs 
Revenue. . . I 11,661,508 i 11,685,000 I 9,091,194 

Expenditure . . | 11,860.842 11,976.546 ’ 12,117.408 
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Voluntary enlistment is 5 years (for youths less than 17), 4 years (for 
youths less than 18), and 3 years (for youths over 18). 

By the law of 1928 the period of service of 21,000 of the annual contingent 
is 14 months in the supplementary orders, 13 months for cavalry, horse 
artillery, and the routine troops of Li4ge, 12 months for the remainder. 
The rest of the annual contingent, about 23,000, does 8 months active 
service. The duration of military obligation is 26 years, of which 16 are in 
the Regular Army and reserve, and 10 years in the Territorial Army. 

Military ex])enditure, 1933, 873,262,073 francs. 

The strength of the army with the Colours for 1933, inclusive of forces 
overseas, was 5,025 officers and 89,000 other ranks organised as follows : — 



Army 

Corps 

Divns. 


Regts. 

Btns. 

Coys. 

Squadrons 

Bat- 

teries 

Air 

Crafts 


U 

cd 

P 

t£) 

c4 

bC 

•c 

S 

"5 

5 

p 

t 

i 

«Q 

e 

p 

ttt 


W I ^ 

I 


a; 

« 





o 

O 

» 


m £ 

Infantry 

o 

6 



18 

60* 

234* 









_ ^ 

Cavalry 

Artillery- 

1 

2 

: — 

83 

1 

— 


24 

8 

16 

— 


Field 

— 

— 

— 

i 9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

82 


Horse 

— 

— 

— 

i 1 


— 


— 

— 

6 

i — 

Heavy 

— 

— 

I 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— I — 

Engineeis 

— 

— 

— 

1 3 

— 

53 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— I — 

Transport 

— 

— 


1 

_ 

14 

_ 

_ 





Air Force 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



7 IS 

Tanks 



i 

1 " 

1 



— 

— 

““ 



1 Includes 6 Machine gun Battalions. 2 Includes 72 Machine gnu Companies. 
3 Including 2 cyclist regiments. 


Navy. 

On grounds of economy, the small Navy formerly maintained by Belgium 
has been abolished. The British sloop Zinnia^ of 1,200 tons, is still 
employed o^^ fishery protection service. 

Production and Industry. 

I, Aoricitltttre. 

Of the total area of 3,044,400 hectares, there were in 1932, 1,836,466 
hectares under cultivation, of which 39’65 per cent, were under cereals, 1’23 
per cent, vegetables, 3 *95 per cent, industrial plants, 14 *47 percent, root 
crops and 40 ‘90 per cent, forage. In 1931, 1,836,036 hectares were under 
cultivation. The forest area covers 18 per cent, of the land surface. 

The following figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years : — 


Crop 

Acreage 

Produce in metric tons. 

1030 

1931 

1932 

1930 

1981 . 

1932 

Wheat . 

410,729 

881,182 

385,784 

309,282 

876,051 

418,406 

Barley . 

84,422 

82,679 

88,537 

83,277 

87,472 

102,349 

Oats 

674,102 

728,405 

712,170 

554,807 

702,298 

760,376 

Ry® 

673,578 

543,588 

561,886 

473,216 

520.277 

601,042 

Potatoes. 

401,689 

425,124 

486,283 

2,962,382 

8,576,860 

4,439,008 

Beet (sunr) . 
Beet (fodder). 

140,116 

128,821 

132.051 

1,866,291 

1,405.641 

1,780,057 

200,130 

[ 207,888 

208,371 

6,215,268 1 

5,827,074 

0,188,061 

Tobacco . 

7,279 

[ 6,999 

6,594 

6,980 

0,663 

6,209 
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On December 31, 1932, there were 238,012 horses, 1,784,446 horned 
cattle (including 941,814 dairy cows), and 1,244,654 pigs. 

II. Mining and Metals and other Industries. 

Coal production (in metric tons) ; — 


Year 

Coal 1 

Briquettes i 

Coke 

Workpeople 

1929 

20,939,930 , 

2,018,110 

5,951,760 

i 159,029 

1930 

27.414,730 i 

1,875,210 ; 

5,285,610 

; 162,470 

1931 

27,042,440 ' 

1,850,360 1 

4,876,850 

’ 159,132 

19.32 

21,413,560 ! 

1,320,750 

4,476,099 

' 140,205 

1933 * 

25,277,700 i 

1,. 384, 000 

4,544,900 

134,479 


1 Trovisional. 


The following table summarises the production of iron and steel and crude 
zinc : — 


Products 

1913 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Pig-iron .... 

Wrought iron . . , ' 

Steel 1 

Wrought steel . . , , 

Crude zinc , 

MotrlT tons 
2,484,096 
304,350 
2,466,6.30 
1,796,010 
204,228 

Metric tons 
3,231,680 
! 62,880 

1 3,0.56,450 

' 2,3.50,600 

134,720 

Metric tons 
2,783,500 
' 35,480 

! 2,758,280 
; 2,054,470 

Metric tons 

2.744.600 
: 88,800 

1 2,688,700 

2.087.600 


In 1931, the value of the pig-iron was 1,372,672,000 Ktdgian francs; of 
wrought steel 2,971,260,000 francs ; and of zuui 268,206,000 franca. In 
1932, the production of lead amounted to 70,850 metric tons, value 
151,527,000 francs. 

In 1931, there were 40 sugar factories, output 190,846 metric tons of raw 
sugar ; 3 white sugar refineries, output 144,356 tons ; o2 distilleries, output 
384,816 hectolitres of potable and industrial alcohol; 1,494 breweries, 
output 18,377,464 hectolitres of beer; 16 margarine factories, output 
34,921 tons; 50 vinegar factories, output 143,396 hectolitres; 15 match 
factories, output 59,983 million matches. 

According to an industrial census taken on October 31, 1926, there were 
13,082 industrial concerns (of more than ten employees) with a total number 
of 1,080,331 workpeople, of whom 874,309 were men and 206,022 women» 
There were also 96,567 salaried officials (84,006 men and 12,562 women). 
Of the more important industries the following may be mentioned : 
iron and steel, glass, artificial silk, motor-cars, lace (particularly hand-made 
lace), linen, and gloves. 

Commerce. 

By the Convention concluded at Brussels on July 25, 1921, between Belgium and 
Luxemburg and ratified on March 6, 1922, an Economic Utiion was formed by the two 
countries, and the-Customs frontier between them was abolished on May 1, 192^ 


The following table shows imports and exports for 6 years (in thousands 
of paper francs) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


1000 francs 

1000 francs ' 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1928 

82,060,472 

S0,9.'>4,440 

' 1931 ! 

23,964,.566 

23,285,797 

1929 

85,628,791 • 

81,870.905 , 

1932 

16,424,375 

15,130,450 

1930 

[ 31,047,010 

26, 151, .571 i 

1938 » 

! 16,216,832 

14,328,825 


‘ Proviaional. 
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The imports and exports, special trade, for 1933 ^ were made up as 
follows : — 



liuporrs j 

1 Exj-iorts 


Metric tons | 

1000 francs 

Metric tons | 

1000 francs 

Live animals 

Foodstuffs and beverages 

Raw materials .... 

Manufactures 

GoJd and Silver (bullion and coin) 

17,f)r>7 
S, 787,1.% 
26,030,912 
744,940 
432 

60,258 

3,295,675 

7,014,416 

4,426,128 

420,355 

10,722 
• 692,029 
14,345,411 
4,892,389 

1 184 

919 
987, m 
5,489,547 
7,569,810 
256,426 


» Provisional figures. 


Trade hy principal countries ; — 



Imports from 

Exports to 


1932 

1933 

1982 

1933 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

France . 

2,658,389 

2,584,763 

2,929,708 

2,969,540 

United States . 

1,410,897 

1,206,593 

714,741 

722,991 

United Kingdom 

1,412,890 

1,372,628 

2,367,353 

1,7B3,191 

Netherlands . 

2,326,510 

1,745,534 

1,94.5,989 

1,766,590 

Germany 

2,747,804 

1 2,464,736 

1,553,038 

1 1,448,842 

Argentine Republic . 
Italy 

1,033,808 

908,244 

306,240 

330,553 

182,058 

189,048 

323,151 

349,927 

Switzerland 

191,663 

192,276 

610,854 

547,642 

Belgian Congo 

616,945 

632,811 

194,922 

149,048 


In 1932 the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Belgium (according to Board of Trade returns) were cement, 122, 970^. ; 
glass and glass ware, 1,067,988/. ; cotton piece goods and yarns, 364,216/. ; 
zinc manufactures, 246,818/. ; iron and steel bars, etc., 1,984,203/. ; billets, 
etc., 675,316/. The principal exports to Belgium were : — cotton piece goods, 
849,042/.; iron and steel manufactures, 429,737/.; machinery, 583,700/.; 
coal, 1,035,774/. ; chemicals, 160,014/. ; cotton yarns, 289,417/. ; woollen 
piece goods, 494,793/. 

The total trade between England and Belgium for 6 years was as follows 



1929 

1980 

1931 

1982 

1 1933 

Imports from Belgium to U.K. . 
Exports to Belgium from U.K. . 
Re-exports to Belgium from U.K. 

£ 

44,019,077 

19.412,970 

9,205,833 

£ 

38,016,736 

15,035,266 

6,648,682 

£ 

83,189,870 

10.025,509 

4,647,126 

£ 

16,022,688 

8,678.094 

4,181,112 

£ 

12,914,669 

8,836,816 

4,089,207 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On July 1, 1933, the Belgian merchant fleet was composed of 212 ships 
of 466,207 tons, among which were 176 steamers of 393,094 tons. 

There were 36 Belgian shipping coui{ianies at the loginning of 1931, of 
which the most important were the Compagnie Maritime Beige, with 44 
ships, and the Adolf Deppe, with 36 ships. 

The navigation at Belgian ports was as follows; — Number of vessels 
entered, 1931, 17,655; tonnage, 27,793,141; 1930, 18,418; tonnage, 
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29,118,791. Number of vessels cleared, 1931, 17,486 ; tonnage, 27,654,991 ; 
1930, 18,331 ; tonnage, 28,964,997. In 1932, 9,407 vessels of 19,666,745 
tons entore<l the port of Antwerp ; in 1931, 11,256 vessels of 22,888,342 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

The total length of the roads in Belgium (1932) was as follows: — 
State roads, 6,448 miles ; provincial roads, 980 miles ; conceded roads, 13 
miles ; total, 6,441 miles. The majority of the roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable waterways (rivers and canals) in 1930 was 
1,086 miles. 

In September, 1926, the State handed over its control of the railways to a 
private company, the Societe Nationale des Chemina de Fer Beiges for a 
period of 75 years. The length of railway operated on January 1, 1932, was 
2,996 miles of main line. There were also 170 miles of private railways 
and 3,002 miles of provincial lines. It is proposed to electrify the railway 
system of the country. Receipts in 1931 were 3,085*2 million francs, and 
expenditure was 3,022*2 million francs. 

In 1931 the Post Office in Belgium handled 323,860,000 private letters, 

66.303.000 official letters, 89,088,000 post-cards, 402,081,000 packets of 
printed matter, and 422,457,000 newspapers. On December 31, 1931, there 
were 1,703 post offices in Belgium. The gross revenue of the Post Office 
in the year 1931 amounted to 422,314,000 francs, and the expenditure to 

472.700.000 franca (in 1930, 390,987,000 and 478,960,000 respectively). 

A R6gio of telegraphs and teleJdlone^ for running the services on business 
lines was created by the law of July 19, 1930, effective Nov. 1, 1930. In 
1931 the telegraph system carried 9,899,264 dispatches, of which 2,333,654 
were official. Total length of public telegraph wires was 31,668 miles, 
and of line 6,222 miles. There were 1,569 telegraph offices. Receipts for 
1931 were 65,674,000 franca. 

In 1931 there were 242 radiograph stations and 28,995 radiotelegrams 
were despatched. 

In 1981, the telephone service comprised 461 exchanges, connecting 
495 public telephone stations and 227,000 subscribers. There were 
1,617,633 miles of telephone line in service, including 1,317,494 miles of 
local line, 233,436 miles of inter-urban line and 66,423 miles of international 
lines, and the total number of calls, including 3,103,828 long-distance calls, 
was 232,477,000. Receipts in 1931 were 350,682,000 francs. 

The following are some traffic figures relating to Belgian Air Service 
(Brussels, 'Ostena, Antwerp, Li6ge and Le Zoute) : — 



General Tr^.fflc 


Belgian Traffic 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1981 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1981 

Passengers . 

Froi Kilt (kilos) . 1 
Mails (kilos) . i 

27,797 

1,067,808 

92,018 

28,666 

1,408,699 

101,288 

81,767 

1,391,114 

178,852 

27,701 

■1,889,799 

164,686 

1,052 ! 
86,289 
22,580 

068 

57,478 

82,160 

76,459 

18,798 

96,063 

20,585 


Money and Credit 

The /ra?KJ, containing 0*0418422 gramme of fine gold, is the unit of 
currency. 

No gold has been minted since 1882 (save only 6,000,000 francs struck 
in 1914), and no silver 6-franc pieces since 1876. 
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On October 26, 1926, the Belgian franc was stabilised and the paper 
currency relinked to gold, when all notes of the National Bank of Belgium 
became payable in gold or its equivalent in foreign currency. A new 
currency unit— called the Belga^ with a weight of 0'20921 grammes of fine 
gold — has been introduced. One bolga equals five paper francs and 35 bclgas 
equal £1 gold. The franc, however, remains the basis of the monetary system, 
and will continue to circulate in tlie country, and is the medium of exchange 
in all domestic business. New nickel coins of the value of 5 francs or 1 belga 
were put into circulation in 1930; 20-frauc nickel pieces were recently 
mintei The use of the belga is compulsory in all foreign exchange trans- 
actions. To provide the necessary funds, a stabilisation loan for the equivalent 
of 100,000,000 dollars was floated abroad. 

The one bank of issue in Belgium is the National Bank, instituted 
1850. By law of March 26, 1900, its constitution was modified, and its duration 
extended to January 1, 1929. In 1926 its privileges were prolonged for a 
further 25 years. Its capital and reserve amounted in 1927 to 264,063,000 
francs. It is the cashier of the State, and is authorised to carry on the usual 
banking operations. Its reserve, in gold or foreign gold securities, must be 
equal to 40 per cent, of its right engagements, 75 })er cent, of which must be 
in gold. Its position on February 21, 1934, was (in thousands of belgas): — 


! 1000 belgas 


Gold and silver . . . j 2,713,887 

Securities . . . . 753,473 


~ I 1000 belgas 

Notes in circulation . . | 3,419,191 

Cunent accounts . . 395,387 


There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultural banks, 
credit unions, and popular banks. 

The popular savings bank in Belgium is mainly eoucentrated in the Caisse 
G4nerale d'Epargne et de Retraite, at Brussels. The Caisse d’Epargne is a 
private company with legally regulated functions and operates under the 
supervision of the Minister of Finance. It co-operates with the Belgian 
postal service, thus obviating any need of a postal-savings system. On 
December 31, 1932, this institution had 5,259,637 accounts, with deposits 
amounting to 9,864,244,000 franc-s. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Belgium in Great Britain. 

Ambassador . — Baron de Cartier de Marchienne ; appointed in 1927. 

Counsellor of Embassy . — Robert Eilvercruys. 

First Secretary , — Henry Borel de Bitche. 

Military Attache . — General Major A. Nyssens. 

Air Attache, — Capt.-Aviateur Chevalier Willy Coppens, D.S.O., M.C. 

Commercial Counsellor . — Charles Bastiii. 

Vice-Consul in London . — Jules Wuidart. 

2. Of Great Britain in Belgium. 

Ambassador .— Esmond Ovey, K.C.M.G., M.V.O. ; appointed March 

19, 1934. 

Counsellor.— 0. N. M. Bland, C.M.G. 

First Secretary.— T). Mackillop. 

Third Secretary. — R. E. Barclay. 

Commercial Secretary. — N. S. Keyntiens, O.B.E. 
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Naval AttacM. — Capt. J. U. P. Fitzfjerald, R.N. 

Military AttacM . — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 

Air ’Attache, — Group- Capt. R. M. Field. 

There is a Consul-General at Antwerp, Consuls at Lid^eand Leopoldville 
(Congo), and Vice-Consuls at Brussels, Ghent, Ostond and Charleroi. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Belgium 

1. Official Publications. 

The publications of the Central Statistical Commission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments: the Interior, Agriculture, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Instruction, 
Industry and Labour, Ac. 

Bulletin trimestriel de Statistique, Brussels. 

Annuaire Stat.istique de la Belgique et du Congo Beige. Annual. Bruaselii. 

AperQus statistiques sur la Belgique dtablis d'lipris les tableaux de I'Annuaire 
Btati4ique. Brussels, 1923. 

Situation ^conomique de la Belg'que. (Section de Politique coramerciale et l^tades 
Econoraiques, Minist^re des Affaires Rtrangeres.) Annual. Brussels. 

Annual Reports of tbo Department of Overseas Trade. London. 

Expose de la situation du Royauiiie: 1841-1850, 1851-18G0, 1861-1875, 1876-1900. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Annuaire General de la Belgique. Brussels, Annual. 

Annuaire du Commerce et del’ Industrie de Belgique pour I’Ann^e. Brussels. 

Histoire de la Belgique Conteinporaine. By Various Writers, with a Preface by Baron 
Beycn. Tomes I et II. Brussels, 1932, 

Andrews {C. E. A ), Belgium, London, 1932. 

Baedeker’s Belgium and Holland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 16th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910.— Belgien und Luxembourg, 26tb ed. Leipzig, 1930. — Belgique et Luxem- 
bourg, 20tli od. Leipzig, 1928.— Belgium and Luxemburg, 16th (revised) ed. Leipzig, 
1931. 

Bavary (Ch. Victor de), Histoire de la revolution beige de 1830. Bruxelles, 1876. 
Boulger (D. C.), Belgium of the Belgians, London, 1911.— The History of Belgium. 
Vol. I., 1902. Vol. II., 1909. Revised 1913. London — Tlie Reign of Leopold IL, King 
of the Belgians and Pounder of the Congo State, 1865—1909. Two Volumes. 1925. 
Brangwyn (Frank), and 5fofc«(Hagh), Belgium. London. 1916. 

BiirkUn (W.), IHandbuch des bel^schon Wirtsebaftslebens mit Kinschluss von 
; Belgisch-Kongo. Gottingen, 1916. 

Cammaerts (Emile), Belgium (Story of the Nations). London, 1921.— The Treasure 
; House of Belgium. London, 1924 

' C%^<pHer(B. L.), La Banque eu Belgique. Brussels, 1926. 

' Colin (P,), Belgique : Carrefour de rOocidont. Paris, 1933. 

D'Alia (A.), 11 Belgio nei suoi vari aspetti. Bologna, 1921.— La Belgique intellectrxelle, 
6cononiique, politique. Brussels, 1923. 

D<r/i?sn? (Laurent), Histoire (sconomiquo et sociale de la Belgique. Paris, 1932. 
Dimanf/i'on (A.), Geographie Universelle. Tome III. Belgique. Paris, 1927. 

Dewitt (A.), Histoire de la Belgique Contemporaine, 1830-1914, 2 vols. Brussels, 1928- 
1929. 

Edwards (G. W.), Belgium, Old and New. Illustrations. Philadelphia, 1920. 

Elston (R ), The Traveller's Handbook to Belgium. (Cook’s Traveller’s Handbook.) 
London, 1930. 

Ensor (R. C. K.), Belgium. London, 1915. 

Essen (L. van der), A Short History of Belgium. London, 1920. 

Qrij^s (W. E.), Belgium, the Land of Art. London and New York, 1912. 

Hagmann (E.l, Studien lur Goschichte Belgiens suit 1815. Berne, 1917. 

Harvey (G.), Belgium and Luxemburg (Harvey’s Guide-Books). London, 1930. 

Hanipe Belgiens Vergangenheit and Gegenwart. Leipzig, 1916. 

Holland (Clive), The Belgians at Home. Loudon, 1911.— Things seen in Belgium. 
London, 1930. — Belgium, The Land and its People. London, 1933. 

Jour<iafn(A.)and-8(aR<f(L.von),Dlctionnaire encyclop^idique deg6ographlede Belgique. 
Brussels, 1895, Ac. 

Kalken (F. van), La Belgique Contemporaine. Paris, 1930. 

Krusch (P.), Die nutzoaren Lagerstatteu Belgiens, ihre geologische Position und 
wlrtschaftliche Bedeutnng. Essen, 1916, 

Lannoy (P. L. <le), Histoire Diplomatique de I’lnd^poTidance Beige. Brussels, 1930. 
LaviMs (B.), (Editor), Histoire G6n6raie. Vols. X., XL, XII Paris, 1898-1900. 
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Lecouturier (P.), La region des dunes en Belgique ; Btnde de c^oaraphie humaine. 
Li6ge. 1921. 

Lejlm'e (M.A.), T/HaMtat rural en Belgique. Li6g0, 1926. 

Levy-Vlhnann (H..), and Mirkine-Quetzevitch {B.). Belgique, Paris, 1931. 

Linden (H. van der), Vue G4ii4rale de I'histolre de Belgique. Bi^ge, 1918. English 
tranelation by Sybil Jane. Oxford and London. 1920. 

Maliaim (E,), La Belgique Restaurbe: Bbudo Soclologique. Brussels, 1926. 

Marquardt (S.), Verfall und Wiederaufrichtung der Belgischen Wahrung nach dem 
Weltkriege. Berlin, 1929. 

Moniteur des Int^r^ts MaUriela. Bmasels. Bally. 

Muirhecui (P.), and Monmarche (M.), Belgium (Blue Guides). 8rd cd. London, 1929. 
OmondiQ. W T.). Belgium and Luxembourg (The Nations of To-day). London, 1924. 
Payen (B3.), Belgique et Congo. Paris, 1918. 

Perre (A. van de), The Language Question in Belgium. London, 1919. 

Pierard(G,), I/Bxpansion Beige. Brussels, 1920. 

Pierard (L.), Belgian Problems since the War. London, 1929. 

Pirenne (H.), La Belgique et la Guerre Mondiale. (Publication by Carnegie Trustees.) 
London, 1929.— Histoire de Belgique. Vols. 1-7. Brussels, 1932. 

RetdiT. H.), Government and Politics of Bol^um. New York, 1924. 

Seignobos (C.), Histoire Politique de 1’ Europe Contemporaiue. Paris, 1897. (Eng, 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

Speyer (H.), Ije Reforms de Ti'fitat en Belgique. Brussels, 1927. 

Sfraiwi (L.). Annuaire des Ports Beiges Annual. Antwerp. 

F4n<jent(J. M.), Coustltution of Belgium. [Trans, of Text with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Wauvermane (P.), Quelle est la fortune de la Belgiqne ? Brussels, 1919. 

Wkite (C.), The Belgic Revolution of 1830. 2 vols, London, 1836. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

(Congo Belge.) 

Constitution and Government. — The Congo Independent State was 
founded in 1885 by Leopold II., King of the Belgians, and the State was placed 
under his sovereignty. 

The annexation of the State to Belgium was provided for by treaty of 
November 28, 1907, which was approved by the chambers of the Belgian 
Legislature in August and September and by the King on October 18, 1908. 
The Minister for the Colonies is apinnnted by the King, and is a member oi 
the Council of Ministers. He is President of the Colonial Council, consisting 
of 16 members, 8 of whom are appointed by the King, and 3 chosen by the 
Senate and 3 by the Chamber of Representatives. One of those appointee 
by the King, and one chosen by the Legislative Chambers, retire annuallj 
but may be re-appointed. The King is represented in the Colony by 
Governor-General, assisted by a Vice-Governor-General, one or more Stat 
Inspectors, and six Provincial Commissioners. Tlie budget is presented ^ 
the Chambers, and voted by them ; the financial accounts have to be verifit 
by the Court of Accounts. An annual report on the Congo Administratiii 
has to be presented to the Chambers. 

The Annexation has been recognised by all the Powers. 

f7orer7wr-(?6nera/.— Liout.-General Tiikens (appointed December 27, 
1927). 

The precise boundaries of the Congo Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of Au^st, 1886, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Portugal. 

six Provinces and sixteen administrative 
amnots. Each district is divided into administrative territories, of which 
there are 103 m the whole country. The capital of each province bears the 
name of the province itself, The ElUaheihtille Province \ districts: Haut- 
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Katanga, Lulus, Tanganyika. The Leopoldville Province; districts: Bas- 
Congo, Leopoldville, Kwango, Lake Leopold 11. The CoquilhaivilU 
Province ; districts : Congo-Ubangi, Tshuapa. The Lusarnho I*rovi7ice ; 
districts : Sankuru, Kasai. The CosLcrttiansville Provhice ; districts : Kivu, 
Maniema, The Stanleyville Province ; districts : Uele, Kibali-Ituri, 
Stanleyville. The capital of the Colony, formerly Boma, was, by royal 
decision (1923), changed to Leopoldville. At the head of each I^ovince 
there is a Provincial Commissioner. 

The districts of Ruanda and Urundi (formerly in German East Africa) 
have been ceded to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nations. Both 
districts were united administratively with the Congo, under the direction of 
a Vice-Governor, by a law of August 21, 1925. Ruanda-Urundi is populated 
by three races — the Wa-tusi, the Wa-hutu, and the Batwa. Both districts 
are rich in cattle. The frontier was formally ratified on October 20, 1924. 
Usumbura is the capital. {See under Additions and Corrections.) 

On July 22, 1927, a convention was signed between Belgium and 
Portugal by which the former ceded to the latter territory in the extreme 
south-west portion of the Belgian Congo, having an area of 3,500 square 
kilometres (480 square miles), in return for a cession by Portugal of an area 
in the estuary of the Congo, near Matadi, of three square kilometres. 
Belgium further undertook to commence the construction of a railway to 
link up with the Portuguese railway (the Lobito Bay-Katanga line). This 
railw'ay was opened on July 1, 1931. 

Area and Population. — The area of Belgian Congo is estimated at 
918,000 square miles. The black population of the Belgian Congo is chiefly 
of Bantu aud Sudanese origin with some nilotics and pygmies. According 
to the latest census the native population numbered 9,383,883. The white 
population on January 1, 1933, numbered 18,721. Of these, 12,045 were 
Belgians, 27 Germans, 697 Americans, 496 British, 19 Canadians, 24 Danes, 
26 Spaniards, 396 French, 157 Luxemburgers, 498 Greeks, 453 Dutch, 
1,238 Italians, 14 Norwegians, 28 Poles, 1,339 Portuguese, 20 Rumanians, 
113 Russians, 10 Yugoslavs, 114 Swedes, 182 Swiss, 242 South Africans, 
23 Turks and 210 others. 

Kiswahili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under 
Arab influence. Bangala is the commercial language on the Upper Congo ; 
Fiote is used near the coast. 

Beli^on and Education. — The religion of the natives consists of 
a gross tetichism ; mission work is actively carried on. There were, on 
January 1, 1933, 2,666 missionaries, of whom 1,888 were Catholic and 777 
Protestant. In education they co-operate with the Government. The school 
statistics give about 800,000 chilareu as receiving elementary education. 
Several educational bodies direct under control of the Government establish- 
ments for general and professional training, especially at Boma, Leopoldville, 
Moanda, Coquilhatville, Lusambo, Kabiiida, Stanleyville, BuU, Elisabethville 
aud Bunia. In 1933 the Government grant to the missionaries for education 
of native children amounted to 10,105,022 francs, while the total expenditure 
on education was 19,431,493 francs. An organised medical service exists. 
The income from a special fund of 150 million francs as w^ell as a Govern- 
ment grant are applied to the medical service. 

Justice. — There are 6 courts of first instance, 16 district courts, 16 

E rosocutors’ courts, 104 police courts, and 2 courts of appeal (one at 
i^opoldvillo and the other at Elisabethyille). 
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Finance. — Estimates of ordinary revenue and expenditure for five years 
(in francs) ; — 


- 

i 1930 1 

1931 » 1 

,.,l 

1932 

1938 

1934 

Revenue 

634,332,000 

.641,856,000 i 

434,674,475 i 

357,786,580 

866,626,230 

Expenditure . 

714,962,000 

705,705,000 i 

1 

608,606,921 | 

725,757,940 

723,428,763 


^ Actual. 


For 1933 the ordinary receipts and expenditure were estimated as 
follows : — 


Receipts 

Franca 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Duties and taxes 

256,922,880 

Institutions and services act- 


Domanial receipts . 

Judicial receipts and receipts 
of the administrative .services 

7.062,000 

56,956,510 

Ing in Belgium 

Expenses of general adminis- 
tration in Africa, those of 

319,388,268 

Proceeds of capital & revenues 

36,795,190 

the Public Force included . 
Expenses for the social and 
humanitarian works 

Expenses of economic order . 

170,200,278 

92,309.497 

143,5.59,897 

Total i 

357,736,580 

Total 

725,757,940 


Debt, December 31, 1932, 3,372,892,383 francs, of which 2,371,803,883 
francs were Consolidated Debt and 1,001,089,000 francs Floating Debt. 

Defence. — The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to 149 European officers, 145 European non-commissioned officers and 13,244 
“natives, including the recruits and about 6,550 men of the territorial police. 
The force is recruited by conscription and voluntary enlistment. The term 
•of service does not exceed seven years, and the recruits are trained in tw’o 
camps of instruction before being drafted to their units. 

Production. — The yield of the chief vegetable products in 1932 was as 
follows (in metric tons): — [lalm-oil, 38,765; cotton, 12,128; palm-nuts, 
57,935; rice, 44,600; colfee, 2,917; cacao, 1,194; rubber, 91; and 
ivoiy, 162. Cattle thrive only in the districts where there is no tsetse fly, 
notably in the highlands of Katanga, Itmi and Kivu. Mining flourishes, 
the chief minerals being copper, diamonds, gold, tin, cobalt, uranium, radium, 
coal and iron. The gold mines in 1932 produced 8,547 kilos, chiefly from 
the Kilo-Moto mines. The most important mines in the Congo are the 
copper mines near Kambove, Musonol and Elisabethville in Haut Katanga, 
operated by the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga. The total output in 1932 
was 69,629 metric tons of copper. The Union Miniere produces radium from 
the Chinkolobwe mines. The output of diamonds (chiefly from the mines of 
the Formini^re company in the Kasai district) in 1932 amounted to 3,751,719 
carats, of radium 6 gr., of coal 17,000 tons, of tin 972 tons, of cobalt 836 
tons. 


Commerce and Shipping. — The value of the commerce for six years 
was as follows (in francs) : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Francs 

1,496,368,868 

1,624,498,658 

1,943,192,906 

Francs 

, 1,065,239,249 
1,227,867,419 

1 1,444,260,477 

1930 

1981 

1932 

Francs 
1,581,316,177 
961,891,851 
464,631,939 1 

Francs 
1,511,490,871 
i 1,104,045,231 
; 667,922,436 
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The chief imports and exports were ; — 



Imports 


Exports 


1931 

1932 


1931 

1932 

Arms, ammunition, 

Francs 

Francs 

Rubber . 

Francs. 

1 060,448 

Francs 

459,376 

4rc. . . . 

10,589,818 

1,638,968 

Ivory 

17,991,347 

15,679,108 

Steamers and ships 

17,571,483 

4,999,127 

Palra-nuts 

66,606,748 

59,678,668 

Machinery 

128,297,388 

68,454,760 

Palra-oll . 

65.842,076 

51, 557,749 

Wines, spirits, beer 

50,800,<i92 

83,252,115 

Copal 

17,046,958 

15,140,568 

Provisions 

138,465,123 

75,202,577 

Gold, crude . 

126.574,475 

471,882,951 

166,404,226 

Cottons . 

Mineral oils, petrol, 

02,460,367 I 

49,579,447 

Copper, crude . ; 
Diamonds 

102,396,433 

&c. 


34,489,258 

(carats) 

Tin ore . 
Cotton . . : 

' 173,410,180 

1 90,292,680 

180,414,940 

2,060 

37,348,360 


The special trade was distributed as follows : — 



Imports 

_ 

Quantity 

Value 


In metric tons 
1931 

In metric tons 
1932 

In francs 

1931 

In francs 

1932 

Belgium . 

United Kingdom 
Germany . 

United States . 
Rhodesia . 

Angola 

France 

South Africa 
Netherlands 

Russia 

131,385 

5,517 

5,979 

13,680 

117,417 

11,537 

4,130 

4,121 

995 

73,002 

2,979 

4,007 

6,901 

68 916 

9,861 

1,280 

1,434 

1,034 

5,844 

455,979,124 

80,351.419 

54,391,927 

66,142,510 

57,145,433 

26,794,958 

37,106,721 

81,161,014 

11,509,162 

215,840,092 

52,471,108 

83,282,598 

80,861,466 

19,889,881 

16,479,972 

15,119,684 

9.116.035 

7.116.035 

4.733,947 


Exports 


Quantity 

Value 


In metric tons 
1931 

In metric tons 
1932 

In francs 

1981 

In franca 
1932 

Belgium . 

Angola 

Mozambique 

French Eq. Africa . j 
United States . 
Germany . 

Rhodesia . 
Tanganyika 

South Africa 

United Kingdom 

131,701 

26,420 

40,915 

9,011 

22,077 

8,492 

7,478 

14,653 

657 

344 

113,334 

21,164 

19,811 

7,770 

15,076 

8,270 

1,453 

183 

783 

309 

687,121,400 

74,692,670 

162,026,470 

32,880,179 

40,798,238 

10,075,863 

10,043,823 

62,182,286 

2,009,597 

2,904,846 

512,949,480 

87,885,077 

34,456,782 

22,827,838 

21,421,051 

10,883,878 

3,208,188 

868,015 

660,918 

632,584 


According to the Board of Trade Returns the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Belgian Congo in 1933 amounted to the value of 
29,0492. ; and the exports of British produce and manufactures to the 
Belgian Congo to 92,0082. ; re-exports from U.K. were 21,8972. 

At the port of Boma in 1982 there entered 157 sea-going vessels of 

A A 
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666,011 tons. In the coasting trade there entered 18 sailing ships, of 6,665 
tons. The two other ports are Banana and Matadi. In 1932, 668 steamships 
with tonnage of 2,171,941 entered, and 651 with tonnage of 2,111,941 
cleared the three ports of Belgian Congo. 

Internal Communications- — The Congo is navigable for 95 miles 
from its mouth to Matadi, and on this section ply 15 steamers belonging 
to the State. Above Matadi, for over 249 miles, numerous rapids, 
render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). 
Above the Pool are 1,068 miles of navigable water, reaching Stanley Falls, 
while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a considerable 
extent of their course (total, 6,279 miles). Above the Stanley Falls the 
Congo is called Lualaba and navigable for 685 miles, from Ponthierville 
to Kindu and from Kongolo to Bukama (Katanga). 

There were (January 1, 1933) 24,093 miles of road. The total length of 
railways on July 1, 1933, was 2,780 miles. New railway lines are planned 
between Zobia and Isiro, and between Kamaiiiola and Costermansville 
(Kivu). 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a pipe line 
from Matadi to Leopoldville, 246 miles long, for the purpose of transporting 
crude oil for the use of river steamers. It has a diameter of 4 inches, with 
8 pumping stations delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, the 
terminus. The concession is for 70 years, at the expiration of which 
period all the pipe lines, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will become the property of the Congo Government. 

The river steamers run from Leopoldville to Stanleyville and the 
tributaries of the Congo ; they belong to different companies, of which the 
Unatra Company is the most important. The fleet of the various companies 
consists of 264 steamers and 531 barges. Powerful tugboats hauling four to 
eight barges of 800 tons each afford cheap transportation on the Congo river 
and the largest tributaries. 

There is a regular air service between Leopoldville and Lusambo with 
intermediate stages at Bandundu, Port Francqiii and Liiebo. The distance 
is 806 miles. A regular service runs between Leopoldville and Boma, a 
distance of 217J miles ; and between L(^opoldville and Stanleyville (1,062 
miles) with stages at Bandundu, Inongo, Coquillhatville, Basankusu, Lisala 
and Basoko. The service between Port Franequi and Lusambo was restarted 
in August, 1933. 

In 1932 there were 75 post offices, and 68 special telegraph offices. In 
the internal service (1932) 1,747,400 letters, papers, Ac., were transmitted ; 
and in the external, 3,885,400 were handled. The Congo is included in 
the Postal Union. Total length of telegraph lines 4,209 miles. In 1932, 
92,700 internal and 78,800 foreign telegrams were transmitted, besides 
85,800 oflBcial telegrams. There are 29 stations of wireless telegraphy, 64 
telephone offices and 15 central stations serving 1,420 subscribers, 4,000 
miles of telephone lines, and 5,540 miles of telephone wire. Number of 
calls in 1932, 2,319,000. 

Money and Credit. — The monetary unit is the franc equivalent to 
one-fifth of the hdqa and containing 0*0418422 gramme of fine gold. This 
value was fixed by an agreement with the Banque du Congo Beige on 
October 10, 1927, approved by Royal Decree on November 14, 1927, 
authorising the Bank to issue notes in Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
The notes at present in circulation are of a nominal value of 1,000, 600, 100, 
60, 20, and 6 francs. By Royal Decree of December 28, 1920, the Govern- 
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ment was authorised to issue copper-nickel coins in denominations of 1 franc 
and 50 centimes. There are also perforated coins, also in copper-nickel, of 
20, 10, 6, 2 and 1 centimes. The notes and coins in circulation in the Colony 
are not legal tender in Belgium. Eight banks are in existence, of which 
the three most important are the ‘ Banque du Congo Beige,’ the *Ban<|ue 
Commerciale du Congo,’ and the ‘Banque Beige d’Afrique,' all three with 
branches in all the important commercial centres. 

Weights and Measures. — The Metric System was introduced by 
law on August 17, 1910. 

British Consul. — H. C. Swan (at Leopoldville). 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Elisabethville and Stanleyville. 


Books of Reference concerning the Belgian Congo. 

1. Official. 

Bulletin OfRciel do Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Bulletin Offlciel da Ruanda-Urundi. Usumbura. 

Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige.— Renseignemente de I’Office Colonial.— Statistiqne 
du Commerce ext^rieur du Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Legislation et r^glements du Ruanda-Urundi. Brussels, 1926. 

Legislation Commerciale du Congo l>elge. Brussels, 1930. 

Codes et Lois du Con«o Beige. Brussels, 1927, and supplement of codes, 1929. 

Annuflire offlciel du MlnisUre des Colonies. Brussels. 

Rapport annuel sur I’llygi^ne publique, 1925-1927-1928-1029. 

‘Congo’ Revue Q4nerale de la Colonie Beige.— l Organisution actuelJe des transports 
an Congo Beige. — Probletne de la uiain-d’oeuvre au Congo Beige. — Les grands aiiiinaux de 
chasse au Congo Beige. — Malaria et Culture dc quinine au Congo Beige.— Brussels. 

2. Unofficial. 

La Politique 6conomique au Congo Beige (Rapport au Comite permanent du Congres 
colonial). Brussels, 1924. 

Un 81 ^'cle d'essor economique. l Expansion coloniale beige. Brussels, 1932. 

Bamei (T. A.), The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo. London. 1922.— Across the 
Great Craterland to the Congo. London, 1924.— An African Eldorado: The Belgian 
Congo. London, 1926, 

BaMxo (A. de), Le Katanga. Brussels, 1920. 

Christy (C.), Big Game and Pigmies. London, 1924. 

Daye (Pierre), L’Empire colonial beige. Brussels, 1923. 

/"ranc/; (L.), Congo, Land en Volk. Bruges, 1926. — Le Congo Beige. 2 vols. Brussels, 
1930 

Fraser (D.), Through the Congo Basin. London, 1927. 

GeerinckxiJou.), Index Economique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1928. 

Oide (A.), Travels in the Congo. London, 1930. 

Glennie (R.), The Congo and its People. London, 1925. 

Hahran (L.), La Politique Exterienre du Congo Beige. Brussels, 1928. 

HaUwyek (M.), La Charte Coloniale, 3 vols. and 1 appendix, Brussels, 1910—1919. 
HalkinU.), G6ogiaphio du Congo Beige. Namur, 1927, 

Heyse (T.), Le Regime du Travail au Congo beige. Brussels, 1924. 

Heyte (T, ) and Leonard (H.), Le r«^gime des cessions et concessions de terres et de Mines 
en Congo Beige. Brussels, 1932. 

Keith (A. B.), The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. London, 1919. 

Leelerc (C.), La formation d’un empire colonial beige. Brussels, 1932. 

Miehiels et Laude, Notre Colonie, 9th edition. Brussels, 1980. 

Norden (H.), Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo. London, 1924. 

Pirier (G. D.), Notes de literature coloniale, Panorama literaire de la colonisation 
beige. Brussels, 1930. 

Robert (M. ), Le Congo Physique. Brussels, 1923.— Le Katanga Physique. Brussels, 1927. 
— Le centre Africain. Brussels, 1982. 

Simar (T.), Blbllographie du Congo de 1895 4 1910. Brussels, 1911. 

Stanley (H. M.), The Congo and the Founding of its Free State. 2 vols. London, 1885. 
—Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols. London, 1878. 

Strickland (D.), Through the Belgian Congo. London, 1920, 

Vanderkerken (Q.), Les Soci^Ws bantoues au Congo beige. Brussels, 1920. 
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W^auieri (A. J.), L'Btat IndApendant du Congo. Brussels, 1809 — Blbliographlt d 
Congo (1880-05). Brussels, 1896.— De Bruxelles^ Karems. Brussels, 1901.— Hlstoir 
Politique dll Congo beige. Brussels, 1912.— Le Congo au travail. Brussels, 1924. 

ITcefcs (John), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 


BHUTAN. 

State in the Eastern Himdlaya, between 26° 46' and 28° N. latitude, anc 
between 89° and 92° E. longitude, bordered on the north and east by Tibet 
on the west by the Tibetan district of Chumbi and by Sikkim, and on th( 
south by British India. Extreme length from east to west 190 miles ; ex 
treme breadth 90 miles. Area about 18,000 square miles; populatioi 
estimated at 300,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephus, were subjugated abou 
two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 th( 
East India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutan, hn 
repeated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill mei 
lea from time to time to punitive measures, usually endiug in th( 
temporary or permanent annexation of various duars or submontane tract 
with passes leading to the hills. In November, 1864, the eleven western oi 
Bengal duars were thus annexed. Under a treaty signed in November 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 50,000 a yea: 
on condition of good behaviour. By an amending treaty concluded ii 
January, 1910, the British Government undertook to exercise no interference 
in the internal administration of Bhutan. On its part the Bhutanese Govern 
ment agreed to be guided by the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations. The treaty also provided for the increase of the 
subsidy to Rs, 1,00,000. 

The form of (Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle ol 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clergj 
and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajas. In 1907 the Del 
R4ji, who was also Dharma Rajd, resigned his position, and the Tongsf 
Penlop, Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, (5.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, was elected as the ftrs1 
hereditary Maharaja of Bhutan. He died on August 21, 1926, and wai 
succeeded by Maharaja Jig-me Wang-chuk, K.C.I.E. 

Chief fortresses or castles ; Punakha, a place of great natural strength ; 
Tashi-Cho-dzong, Pdro, Angduphodang ( Wangdupotrang), Tongsa, and 
Byaka. 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their religious exercises consisi 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil spirits and the recitation of sentences fron 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Tashi-Cho-dzong, the chief monastery in Bhutdnj 
contains 300 priests. 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is nc 
standing army. 

The chief productions are rice, Indian coni, millet, lac, wax, different 
kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies, chowries, and silk. Extensive and 
valuable forest.s abound. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly- tempered 
steel are manufactured. 

His Highness keeps an Agent at Kalimpong who is also Assistant to the 
Political Officer in Silckim for Bhutanese aflairs. 

Books of Eeferenoe concerning Bhutan. 

Aoootmts relating to the Trade by Land of British and India with Foreign Countrlea 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, BhutAn, and Tibet, 1856-86. Edited by Lieut. -Cc4one: 
G. Strahan. Debra DAn, 1889. 
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A Collection of Treaties and Engagements, relating to India and neighbouring 
CountrieB. By C. U. Aitchison Volume II. Part IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Expeditions through Bhutan in 1906 and 1907. By J. C. While. London. 
Bonaldshay (the Karl of), Lands of the Thunderbolt. London, 1923. 

Sandberg (G.), Bhutan, the Unknown State. [A Reprint from the Calcutta Review.] 
Calcutta, 1808. 

White (J. C.), Sikkim and BhuUn. Loudon, 1909. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Repi?blica Boliviana.) 

Constitution and Government, 

The Consrttution of the Republic of Bolivia (so nameti in 1825) bears date 
October 28, 1880, with amendments adopted January 11, 1931. Executive 
power is vested in a President, elected for four years by direct popular vote, 
and not eligible for re-election until eight years after his term has ended. A 
Vice-President is elected to succeed him in case of resignation, deatli, illness, 
or on his becoming commander-in-chief of the army in the event cf war. 
There is a Cougress of two chambers, called the Senate and the Chamber of 
Denuties, which sits at La Paz. The suffrage is possessed by all unmarried 
males over 21 years of age who can read and write, and have an ‘ asanred 
income,’ and by all married males over 18 who are similarly quaJiffed. 
There are 16 Senators (2 for each Department) elected for six years (one- 
third retiring every tw'o years), and 70 Deputies elected for four years 
(one-half retiring every two years) ; both by direct vote of the people, but 
in the future Senators are to he elected by the Departmental Assemblies. 
Senators receive a salary of 900 bolivianos (4 5L ) per month; Deputies, 40 
bolivianos for the session. Sittings, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may be 
extended to 90 days. Extraordinary sessions may be held for special 
purposes when convoked by the Executive, or by a majority of both Chamber. 
The President’s Cabinet consists of the Ministers of six departments — 
Foreign Relations and Worship ; Finance and Industry ; Government and 
Justice ; Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs ; War and Colonisation ; 
Education and Agriculture. In addition, a National Economic Council, 
composed of representatives of mining, commerce, agriculture, banking, 
labour and other interests, passes upon public contracts, railway concessions, 
and projects affecting tlie credit and economic welfare of the country ; their 
recommendations are transmitted to Congress. 

PreauUrU &f the Republic. — Dr. Daniel Salamancu. Elected January 
5, 1931 ; assurned office March 10, 1931, for the period 1931-1935. 

The Republic is divided into 8 departments and 3 territories, with 71 
proviucci administered by sub-prefects, and 630 cantons (the number varies) 
administered by corregidore.s. The supreme political, administrative, and 
military authority in each department is vested in a prefect, but under 
an arrangement pending (1934) legislative matters will be under a Depart- 
mental Assembly composed of the Senators and Deputies from that department 
and of delegates elected by the various provinces and the capital. Budgets 
will he prepared and considerable hnancial power will be enjoyed, though 
public order, education and roads will remain under national control. The 
ten-itoriei in the north-west of the Republic and in the Chaco and Oriente 
are governed by three ofhcials, called ^legados naewndUs. Prefects will be 
appointed by the President of the Republic, from lists presented by the 
Departmental Assembly ; sub-prefects (virtually chief constables) will be 
appointed by the Prefects; corregidores and village alcaldes are appointed 
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annually by the sub-prefects of the provinces. The capital of each department 
has its municipal council ; the subdivisions have municipal boards, and the 
still smaller subdivisions have municipal agents. 

Bolivia’s most serious boundary difficulty is with Paraguay, its eastern 
neighbour, and grows out of a long-standing dispute as to where the frontier 
line crosses the Gran Chaco. Bolivia claims all the Chaco between the 
Pilcomayo and Paraguay rivers, whereas the Paraguayan claim would cut 
her oflf from the Paraguayan River. Fighting began in July, 1932, and 
continued on an increasing scale until a state of war was formally declared 
by Paraguay in May, 1933. Etforts at mediation were made in turn by 
the Commission of Neutral Nations at Washington, the so-called A.B.O.P. 
countries (Argentine, Brazil, Chile and Peru), the League of Nations, and 
finally the A.R.C.P. countries acting under a mandate from the fjeague ; an 
annistice was agreed to but agreement had not been reached by March, 1934. 

The boundary line between Bolivia and Peru in the peninsula of 
Copacabana, from the River Suches to the north of Lake Titicaca, has been 
delimited by a joint commission, and awaits ratification. That between 
Argentine and Bolivia, as determined by treaty ratified in 1889, was re- 
examined in 1926 ; Bolivia ratified the new agreement in 1929, but Argentine 
has not yet done so. 

The following table shows area and population of the different political 
divisions (the capitals of each are given in brackets) : — 


Departments and 
Territories 

Area : 
square 
miles 

Census 

1900 

Estimated 

1932 

Per 

square 

mile 

1932 

La Paz (La Paz) 
Cochabamba (Cocha- 
bamba) . 

Potosi (Potosi) . 

Santa Cruz (Santa 
Cruz) 

Chuquisaca (Sucre) . 
Tarya (Tarija)* . 

Oruro (Oruro) . 

El Beni (Trinidad) 
Colonial Territories 
(Riberaita) . 

40,687 

25,288 

45,032 

146,045 

30,332 

78,128 

20,657 

95,855 

27,939 

480,616 

326,163 

325,615 

189,592 

196,434 

77,887 

86,081 

21,180 

16,883 

776,368 

1 571,730 

5(57,291 

365,164 

345,448 

179,251 

149,972 

56,064 

55,518 

19-1 

226 

126 

2-5 

9*6 

2 3 

7-8 

5 9 

1-9 

ToUl . 

614,465 

1,675,451 

3,006,815 

6-9 


1 Including 46,561 square miles in the El Chaco region. 


Boundary disputes make exact calculations of area impossible ; one official 
estimate puts the area at 506,467 square miles, exclusive of the area disputed 
by Paraguay. 

The 1929 estimate showed 1,586,649 Indians, 426,212 whites and 898,429 
mixed races. Other estimates (1930) distribute the population thus: 
Indians, 64 5 per cent.; mixed, 80*9 per cent. ; white 14'6 per cent. ; there 
are 6,000 Chinese, Negroes, etcetera. 

The language of the educated classes is Spanish, that of the natives 
Quechua and Aymara. 

The estimated population (1932) of the principal towns : La Paz (the 
actual seat of government, though Sucre is nominally the capital), 160,165 ; 
Cochabamba, 49,000 ; Potosi, 36,900 ; Sucre (the legal capital and the actual 
seat of the Judiciary, the University, and the Archbishop), 26,113; Tarija, 
11,950 ; Oruro, 30,000 ; Santa Cruz, 31,800. 





RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND JUSTICE — FINANCE 711 

Eeligion, Education, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the recognised religion of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worshin is permitted. The religious orders 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280 ; there are about 667 secular clergy. 
In 1900 the non-Catholic population numbered 24,245. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident in Sucre) and 6 bishops (La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz, Oruro, Potosi, and Tarija). The maintenance of the 
Church cost the State 108,271 bolivianos in 1932. By a law of March 19, 1912, 
all marriages must be celebrated by the civil authorities. Divorce was per- 
mitted by a law enacted in April, 1932 ; 821 divorces were granted that year. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care of the muni- 
cipalities and the State. In 1933 there were 2,033 elementary schools with 
1,212 teachers and 161,380 pupils. For secondary instruction there were 
29 colleges (19 national), 6 clerical institutions, and 6 private schools with, 
in all, 298 teachers and 4,480 pupils. For special instruction there are 22 
establishments with 3,104 students. By a reform in the constitution the 
universities are made autonomous, with full control of all appointments and 
large powers over their finance.s. At Sucre and La Paz are the only two 
universities which possess more than one faculty. The University at Sucre, 
known as the St. Xavier University, is one of the oldest in America, 
having been founded in 1624. There are also a number of training colleges 
for teachers, including two for Indians. There are 18 institutions offering 
university instruction ; they have 141 teachers and 1,682 students. 

Thejudicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts 
(of 6 judges) and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court, with 
headquarters at Sucre, is divided into two sections of 4 justices each, with 
the Chief Justice pre.sidiiig over both. Members of the Supreme Court are 
chosen on a two-thirds vote of Congress. They nominate the district judges 
and largely administer the judiciary budget. The district courts have each 
5 judges ; there are local tribunals and parish alcaldes. Public justice, 
supervised by commissions appointed by the Chamber of Deputies, is 
directed by an Attorney-General and by district and local attorneys. 

Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirit 
duties, export duties on tin, silver, gold, wolfram, antimony, lead and other 
minerals, rubber export, patents, and stamps. Tin is the chief single source 
of revenue. 

Ordinary and extraordinary revenues and expenditures for 6 years were 
as follows ; — 


_ 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928 

1929 
1980 

Bolivianos 

44,893,(504 

48.942,827 

86,247,829 

^ Bolivianos 
60,081,287 
68,181,231 
49,183,768 

1931 

1982 

1938^ 

Bolivianos 

22,629,611 

19,870,567 

19,964,481 

Bolivianos 

32,886,828 

38,508,017 

21,049,572 


^ The 1983 budget bill was presented to the 1932 Congress, but had not been passed 
when the session closed. The President by decree extended the validity of the 1982 
budget with certain drastic modifications through the financial year 1933. 


The principal items of expenditure in the 1933 budget as decreed were 
(in bolivianos); public debt, 8,062,284; instruction, 3,200,000; interior, 
2,862,700; communications, 2,110,996. No appropriation was included for 
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the war ministry, the cost of which was transferred to a special war budget ; 
the extraordinary expenses of the war with Paraguay, aa well as the cost of 
the war ministry, were met by two loans from the Central Bank of Bolivia, 
amounting together to 60,000,000 bolivianos, service on these loans being 
provided by a series of emergency war taxes. 

The public debt of Bolivia on March 31, 1933, amounted to 316,028,338 
bolivianos, being principal of external debt, 172,743,487 bolivianos; 
external debt service, 35,496,592 bolivianos ; internal, 86,358,843 bolivianos ; 
and floating, 21,429,416 bolivianos. Service on the foreign debt is in default, 
but as it is all issued in U.S. dollars, the devaluation of the dollar in 1933 
has greatly reduced it. 

Defence. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 3 military districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern, and 3 ‘ military commands ’ formed 
of the departments Santa Cruz, El Beni, Tarija, and the Territories. 

The law of December 16, 1916, provides for a permanent force of 3, 577 men, 
to which is added an annual contingent of conscripts divided into two 
categories, the total number of effectives being about 8,000. Military service 
is compulsory for all males from the 19th to the 50th year. Those from 19 
to 26 years of age serve not more than 2 years with the standing army ; 
those from 25 to 80 years of age, * the ordinary reserve,’ return at some 
time for 3 months’ service. After this the men pass to the ‘extraordinary 
reserve’ for 10 years, and finally complete their service by 10 years’ enrol- 
ment in the Territorial Guard. 

The permanent army consists of 12 infantry regiments, each of 2 
battalions ; 6 cavalry regiments, each of 4 squadrons ; 3 mountain artillery 
reriments, each of 2 batteries ; a field artillery regiment of the same strength ; 
6 battalions of engineers ; 1 aviation corps of 2 flights. 

In addition to the above troops there are small bodies of infantry of from 
100 to 200 men (called columnas) at the chief towns of departments, which 
can be expanded to battalions, if necessary. There also exist other units, 
for garrisoning the North, the North West, the South West, and the East, 
consisting of 300 men each. 

The infantry armament is the Mauser (Bolivian Model) rifle of 1898. 

Production and Industry. 

The extensive and undeveloped region of Bolivia lying east of the Andes 
comprises about three-quarters of the entire area. It is estimated that 
about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, but agriculture is in a backward 
condition. Irrigation by means of artesian wells is being attempted in some 
regions. Potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, and rubber are 
the principal products. Mivia ranks as the second rubber-exporting country 
of South America, coming next to Brazil. Tropical forests with woods 
ranging from the ‘iron tree’ to the light palo de balsa await exploitation. 
The public lands of the State have an area of about 245,000 square miles, 
of which 104,000 square miles are reserved for special colonisation. In 1931 
it was estimated that there were 1,854,915 cattle, 5,552,074 sheep, 747,681 
goats, 1,882,000 llamas and alpacas, 886,680 pigs, and 376,738 equines. 

Mining is practically the only important industry, and Oruro is its principal 
centre. The mineral wealth of Bolivia includes tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Bolivia produces 
ono quaiter of the total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay 
Feoimtila in the production of this metal. Practically all the tin ore is 
shipped to Great Britain, where it is reduced to tin in pigs and reshipped 
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to the Uaited States, which is the ultimate coneumer of the bulk of Bolivian 
tin. Under the International Tin Restriction scheme, Bolivia, June 1, 1932, 
accepted a quota of 14,687 tons per annum for 1932 and 1933. Production of 
minerals in 1982 was, in metric tons : Tin (metal equivalent), 21,400 ; silver, 
128; lead, 5,448; copper, 2,016; zinc, 12,968; antimony (metal equivalent), 
1,469 ; bismuth, 2 ; wolfram, 411. Output of gold, 1932, was 12,281 ounces. 
Bismuth is mined in La Paz and Potosi by an international company which 
adjusts production to market demand. Next to China, Bolivia is the world^s 
chief source of antimony. Large deposits of common salt are found near 
Lake Poopd and in the south of Bolivia. Surface indications of petroleum 
and gas abound in the whole territory between the Argentine frontier and 
the north-west territory bordering Peru ; the Standard Oil Company with 
16 wells is developing production at Chaco Oriental. But output is small, 
only 44,000 barrels in 1932. 

Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports for five years are given as follows 
(13*33 bolivianos = U, or 1 boliviano = 36‘5 cents (U.S. )) at par ; — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

— 

Imports 

Exports 

Bolivianos 

64,390,583 

110,073,474 

Bolivianos 

71,417,273 

140,007,039 

Bolivianos 

68,134,613 

101,661,417 

Bolivianos 

29,821,019 

60,613,624 

Bolivianos 

22,351,535 

48,903,564 


Tin ore has usually constituted iu value about 90 per cent, of Bolivia’s 
exports since 1920, but in 1932, owing to the continued decline in prices, 
export of tin (37,122,307 bolivianos) constituted only 76 per cent, of the value 
of total exports. But metals, in value, constituted 91*7 per cent, of all 
exports in 1932. Other principal exports in 1932 were silver, 8,312,468 
bolivianos; copper, 758,774 bolivianos ; lead, 661,742 bolivianos ; tungsten 
(or wolfram), 258,999 bolivianos; antimony, 459,364 bolivianos; and zinc, 
2,292,372 bolivianos. In 1932 the United States furnished 24’1 per cent, 
of imports and Great Britain 21*9 per cent. ; of exports, Great Britain took 
82*7 per cent., and the United States 3*6 per cent. 

Bolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass chiefly through 
Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, La Quiaca, and river-ports on the rivers 
flowing into the Amazon. The chief imports are sugar, flour, wheat, coal, 
petroleum, iron and steel products, mining machinery, rice, wines and 
spirits, textiles, and ready-made clothes. 

Total trade between U.K. and Bolivia (Board of Trade figures) for 5 years: — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Bolivia to U. K. 
Exports to Bolivia from U.K. . 
Re-exports to Bolivia from U.K. 

£ 

5,989,034 

673,349 

16,066 

£ 

3,391,748 

846,813 

17,972 

£ 

2,273,771 

170,118 

2U,01O 

£ 

1,877,005 

194,174 

10,548 

£ 

1,682,494 

419,789 

3,630 


Communications . 

The total length of railway open in Bolivia is about 1,384 miles; 
175 miles are under construction from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. The 
principal line is the Antofagasta and Bolivian Railway. Total length in 
Bolivia, 676 miles. Under the Bolivian-Chilian treaty of October 24, 
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1904, the Arica-La Paz line (276 miles, of which 151 miles are in Bolivia) 
was built from La Paz via Lluta with Taregra and to Corocoro. 

The Lloyd Aero Boliviano, under the supervision of the War Ministry, 
has established a number of routes since 1927 ; principal one is from 
Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. 

Traffic on Lake Titicaca is carried on by the steamers of the Peruvian 
Corporation. About 12,000 miles of rivers, in three systems, are open to 
navigation by light- draught vessels. 

Of main highways there was (1933) one of 166 miles from La Paz through 
Puno into Peru and another from La Paz, via La Quiaca, into Argentine 
of 749 miles, passable throughout the year : similar roads in the interior 
totalled 2,337 miles, besides 3,875 miles of secondary roads passable during 
the dry season : 527 miles were under construction. 

In Bolivia there were, in 1929, 454 post offices. Number of pieces of 
mail handled, domestic, 2,251,500 ; foreign, 2,505,695 pieces. 

There are (1930) about 5,627 miles of telegraph lines. Number of 
telegrams dispatched, 1929, 855,876: received, 964,468. There are 318 
telegraph, telephone and wirele.ss offices. The Bolivian Power Co. was 
given in 1928 a concession to build and operate a countrywide telephone 
system ; an exchange was opened in Oruro in 1930. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On July 1, 1929, on the recommendation of the Kemn)erer Mission, 
the Banco Central de Bolivia was inaugurated at La Paz, taking over the 
assets of the Banco de la Nacidn Boliviana ; it acts as a central Bank of 
issue. On May 30, 1933, the bank’s reserves were 28,283,143 bolivianos 
(legal reserve, 24.600,000 bolivianos) ; note circulation, 43,724,802 bolivi- 
anos ; deposits, 33,026,886 bolivianos. 

On July 11, 1928, the gold exchange standard was adopted for the 
currency. Notes of the Banco Central de Bolivia (wliich has a monopoly 
of the note issue) were convertible on demand into gold or gold exchange. 
The unit of account is the gold boliviano containing 0*54917 grams of fine 
gold and equal in (J.S. money to 36*5 cents, but on September 25, 1931, 
gold payments were suspended. Foreign exchange rate.s are controlled by 
the Banco Central and are based largely on the London price of tin. The 
law provides for the minting of coins of ten and twenty bolivianos, the 
former to be called a ‘Bolivar’ and the latter a 'Double Bolivar,’ the 
‘Bolivar’ to weigh 6*10189 grams of 900 fine. There is no Bolivian gold 
yet in circulation. Gold is legal tender up to any amount, and silver 
up to 10 bolivianos. Silver coins are minted in denominations of 1 boliviano 
(15 grams 800 fine), one-half, and one-fifth bolivianos. Rut paper notes 
in denominations of 1, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 bolivianos are the chief 
circulating medium. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to 101 ^ lbs. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op Bolivia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Carlos Victor 
Aramayo (appointed March 26, 1926). 

Counsellor . — Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 
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First Secretary.— Vi^ndi.i\o Deheza. 

Attache . — Pastov Llobet. 

Consul-General (in London ).~Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 

2. Of Great Britain in Bolivia. 

Minister and Consul-General . — Thomas Joseph Morris (appointed 
January 12, 1934). 

Second Secretary and Vice-Consul. — G. E. Vaughan. 

There are Consular representatives at Oruro, Sucre, Potosf, and 
Cochabamba. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Bolivia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuario GeogrAfleo y Estadiatico de la RepuLlica de Bolivia. Annual. La Paz. 

The official publications are chiefly those of the Departments of Finance and Industry, 
of Foreign Affairs and of Iturnigration and Statistics. 

Constltueion Politica de la Repviblica de Bolivia. La Paz, 1902, 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the Exchange of Territories and other Complications. 
Signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. London. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Ar( 7 itfdtw (A.), Hifitoria de Bolivia. La Paz. 1924. French translation. Paris, 1925. 
3aUHvia{J. M.), Tacna, Arica y Oobija. Paginas histOricas. La Paz, 1919. 

Ballivian (Adolfo), Bolivia : Her Resources and her Future. (Text in English and 
French.) London, 1920. 

Ballivian (Manuel V.) and (Eduardo), Diccionario Geografico de la RepUblici 

de Bolivia. La Paz, 1890.— R. and .Zarco(J.), Mouografias de la Industria Minera. I. Oro ; 
II. Plata; III. Estafto. La Paz, 1899-1900.— R. and Pinilla (C. K.), Division Politica de 
la RepUblica. La Paz, 1914. 

Brabant (W. vfm), La Bolivia, Paris, 1913. 

Conway (Sir M,), The Bolivian Andes. London, 1901. 

CrcBpo (Luis S.), Qeogrdfla de Bolivia. La Paz, 1906.— Guia del viajero en Bolivia. La 
Paz, 1908. 

Dvffuid (Julian), Green Hell. A Chronicle of Travel in the Forests of Eastern Bolivia. 
London, 1931. 

(?r(ry (Henry M.), The Land of To-morrow. A Mulo-back Trek through the Swamps 
and Forests of Eastern Bolivia. London, 1927. 

Grubb (K, G ), Bolivia. In ‘The West Coast Republics of South America.’ London, 
1990. 

Lopez Pedro (N.), Bolivia y el Petroleo. La Paz, 1922. 

MacCreayh (Gordon), White Waters and Black. London, 1927. 

Marsh (M. A.), The Bankers in Bolivia. New York, 1928. 

AfofA«w>« (Edward D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Pern. 
London, 1879. 

Molins (Jaime), Bolivia. Buenos Aires, 1917.— El Despertar de una Nacion. Buenos 
Aires, 1926. 

Parker (Vf. B.l, Bolivians of TcKiay. New York, 1920. 

Pat 8oldan{M. P.), Narracion de guerra de Chile contra Penl y Bolivia. Iai Paz. 1884, 
Pinilla (8.), La creacidn de Bolivia. Madrid, 1919. 

Portnuxn (Lionel). Three Asses in Bolivia, London, 1922. 

Prodg€rt{G. H.), Adventures in Bolivia. London, 1922, 

Reid (W. A.), Bolivia : The Heart of a Continent. Washington, 191 G. 

Saavedra (B.), La Democracia on nnestra Historla. La Paz, 1928. 

Sckurz{W. L.), Bolivia : A Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1021. 
Walk (Paul), Bolivia. London, 1914.— La Bolivie et ses Mines. Pans, 1913. 
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BRAZIL. 

(Estados Unidos do Brasiu^ 

Constitution and Government. 

Brazil was discovered on May 3, 1600, by the Portuguese Admiral Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, and thus became a Portuguese settlement ; in 1815 the 
colony was declared ‘ a kingdom,' and on May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest 
surviving son of King Jofto VI. of Portugal, was chosen * Perpetual Defender’ 
of Brazil by a National Congress. He proclaimed the independence of the 
country on September 7, 1822, and was chosen ‘Constitutional Emperor 
and Perpetual Defender' on October 12, 1822. On November 15, 1889, his 
only son, Dom Pedro II. (born 1825, died 1891), was dethroned by a revolu- 
tion, and Brazil declared a Republic under the title of the United States of 
Brazil. 

The following is a list of Presidents since the establishment of the 
Republic 

Marshal DeoAoro cla Fonseca, Nov. 15, 1889 Marshal Hermes da Fonseca, Nov, 15, 1910 
—Nov. 23, 1891.* —Nov. 15, 1914. 

Marshal Floriano Peixoto (Acting), Nov. 23, Dr. WenceslAs Brae, Nov. 16, 1914— Nov. 15, 
1891— Nov. 15, 1894. 1018. 

Senhor Prudente de Moraes Barros, Nov. 15, Dr. Francisco de Panla Rodrigues Alves.* 
1894— Nov. 15, 1898. Dr. Delphim Moreira (Acting), Nov. 15, 1918 

Dr. Manuel Forras de Campo.s Siillcs, Nov. — July 28, 1919, 

15, 1898— Nov. 15, 1902. Dr. Epitacio da Silva Pes.soa, July 28, 1919— 

Dr. Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, Nov. 1.5, 1922. 

Nov. 15, 1902— Nov, 15, 1906. Dr. Arthur Bernade.s, Nov. 15, 1922— Nov. 

Dr. AfTonso Penna, Nov. 15, 1906— June 14, 15, 1926. 

1909.* Dr, Washington Luiz Pereira de Souza, Nov. 

Df. Ntlo Pocanha (Acting), June 14, 1909— 15, 1926— Oct. 25, 1930.* 

Nov. 15, 1910. 

* Resigned. * Died. 

• Owing to illnc's did not take office — Nov. 15, 1918 ; died Jan. IG, 1919. • Deposed. 

The old constitution, adopted in 1891 and modified in 1926, i.s undergoing 
(1934) a radical revision. The draft submitted in November, 1933, to the 
Constituent Assembly (anl still under discussion, March, 1934), would 
replace the old two-clumbored National Congress by a single-chambered 
National Assembly elected from the various states for 4 years. The Presi- 
dent (with greatly restricted powers) would be elected by a secret vote of 
the National Assembly. A supreme council of 36, elected for 7 years, would 
share executive power. 

By the old constitution, the United States of Brazil consisted of 
twenty States, the Federal Territory of the Acre, and one Federal 
District. Each State was administered at its own expense without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government save for defence, for the maintenance 
of order, tor the reorganization of the State finances when payments on 
its funded debt were suspended for more than two years, and for the execution 
of the Federal laws and judgments. Control of import duties, stamps, rates 
of postage, and bank-note circulation belonged to the Union : but export 
duties as well as taxation on real property, professions and industries, 
belonged to the States. 

The old National Congress, 'which consisted of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate, met usually on the 3rd of May at Rio de Janeiro (the Federal 
capital) and sat four months. The Chamber of Deputies consisted of 212 
members elected for three years by direct vote (providing for the representa- 
tion of the minority). No State had less than four representatives. The 
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Chamber initiated legislation relating to taxation, to fixing the strength of 
land and sea forces, and in proceedings against the President of the Republic 
and Secretaries of State. Senators, 63 in number, were chosen by direct 
vote, three for each State, and for the Federal district, for nine years, one- 
third being elected every three years. The Vice-President was President 
of the Senate. 

The President of the Republic (old constitution) must be a Brazilian by 
birth, over thirty-five years of age. His term of office was four years, and 
he was not eligible for the succeeding term. He and the Vice-President 
were elected by the people directly, by an absolute majority of votes on 
the Ist of March in the last year of each presidential period. 

The President appointed and dismissed ministers, was in supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and, with the authorization of the National 
Congress, when recourse to arbitration failed, had the power to declare 
war and make peace. He (with the consent of the Senate) appointed the 
members of the Supreme Federal Tribunal and the diplomatic ministers. 

The franchise, under a decree of February 24, 1932, extends to all citizens, 
both men and women, not under twenty-one years of age, duly enrolled, 
except beggars, ‘illiterates,’ soldiers actually serving, and members of 
monastic orders, &c., under vows of obedience. Citizens who are eligible but 
do not register cannot hold office or be employed in the Government service. 
Voting is secret. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Getulio Vargas. Assumed office November 
3, 1930, after a military uprising in various states and the capital had 
forced the resignation of President Washington Luis Pereira rfe and 
prevented the installation of Dr. Julio Presies, elected March, 1930. Elected 
by the Constituent Assembly in November, 1933. 

There were, under the old coinstitution, 7 Secretaries of State at the head 
of the following Departments:—!. Finance, 2. Justice and Interior, 
3. War, 4 . Marine, 5. Foreign Affairs, 6. Communications and Public 
Works, 7. Agriculture. In addition President Vargas established ministries 
of: 8. Labour, Industry, aud Commerce, and 9. Instruction and Public 
Health. 


I. Local Government. 

Each State is organised under the republican form of government, with 
distinct administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities. Each State 
has its own Constitution and laws which must, however, agree with the 
constitutional principles of the Union. Taxes on inter-state commerce, 
levied by individual States, which previously flourished, were, a decree 
of the Provisional Government in 1932, oidered to be gradually extinguished. 
The new Constitution would abolish them forthwith, also export taxes. 
The governors and members of the legislatures are elected, but magistrates 
are appoiuted and are not removable from office save by judicial sentence. 
The Federal District is administered by a council elected by the citizens of 
the District, the municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect 
appointed by the President of the Republic. 

Area and Population. 

Following are the census returns of 1920 and estimate for December 
81, 1929 (capitals of States in brackets); — 
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States 

Area : 
sq. milea 

1920 

(Census) 

Population 

Per sq. mile 
1920 

1929 

(Estimated) 

AlagOas (Maceid) 

22,677 

978,748 

43*3 

1,189,214 

Amazonas (Manios) . 

731,363 

363,166 

0-6 

433,777 

Bahia (Sao Salvador) 

164,601 

3,334,465 

20*2 

4,135,894 

Ceara (Fortaleza) 

40,241 

1,319,228 

32-7 

1,626,025 

Espirito Santo (Victoria) . 

17,308 

457,328 

26-0 

661,416 

Goyaz (Goyaz) . 

288,462 

611,919 

1-9 

712,210 

Maranliao (S. Luiz) . 

177,615 

874,337 

4-9 

1,140,635 

Matto Grosso (CuyabA) 

532,210 

246,612 

0-4 

349,857 

Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 





zonte) .... 

221,894 

6,888,174 

26-5 

7,442,243 

Para(Beldm) . 

443,789 

983,507 

2 '2 

1,432,401 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 

28,846 

961,106 

33-3 

1,322,069 

Parana (Ciirytiba) . 

93,269 

685,711 

7-3 

974,273 

Pernambuco (Recife) 

49,560 

2,154,835 

43-4 

2,869,814 

Piauhy (Therezina) . 

116,494 

609,003 

5-2 

809,508 

Rio de Janeiro (Nictheroy) 

26,627 

1,559,371 

58*5 

1,996,899 

Rio Grande do Norte 





(Natal) 

22,189 

537,135 

24-2 

738,889 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 





Alegre) 

91,310 

2,182,713 

22-6 

2,959,627 

Santa Catharina (Florian- 





opolis) .... 

20,785 

668,743 

32T 

948,398 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) 

112,278 

4,592,188 

40*9 

6,399,190 

Sergipe (Aracaju) 

15,089 

477,064 

31-6 

547,965 

Federal District (Rio de 





Janeiro) 

431 

1,167,873 

2,686-4 

1,468,621 

Acre Territory . 

58,672 

92,379 

1-6 

113,725 

Total 

3,275,510 

30,635,605 

9-3 

40,272,650^ 


* Total estimated, January 1, 1933, 43,340,000. 


In 1920 the population consisted of 15,443,818 males and 15,191,787 
females. Of these 1,565,961, or 5 per cent., were foreigners, viz,, 558,405 
Italians, 433,575 Portuguese, 219,142 Spaniards, 52,870 Germans, 50,251 
from Asiatic Turkey, 33,621 Uruguayans, 27,976 Japanese, 26,354 Austrians, 
22,117 Argentinians, and 141,650 other nationalities. Some 100,000 Indians 
are to be found in the Amazon area. The language is Portuguese, though 
Italian and German are widely used in the Southern States. 

In 1930 the estimated pojmlation of Rio de Janeiro was 1,468,621 ; Sao 
Paulo, 879,788 ; S. Salvador, 329,898; Recife, 340,543 ; Belem, 279,491 ; 
Curitybe, 100,185; Porto Alegre, 273,876; Manaos, 83,736; Nictheroy, 
108,233 ; Bello Horizonte, 108,849; Fortaleza, 98,848 ; Maceid, 103,930; 
Sao Luiz, 62,895 ; Parahyba, 74,104. 

The number of immigrants between 1820 and 1930 was 4,518,568, 
including 1,480,000 Italians, 1,288,000 Portuguese, 674,000 Spaniards, 
198,000 Germans, 110,000 Russians and 89,000 Austrians. In 1932 the 
number of immigrants was 29,534. 
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Religion. 

The population is overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, but in 1889 connec- 
tion between Church and State was abolished, and absolute equality declared 
among all forms of religion. The Government left to the Church all 
religious buildings and their properties and income ; religious orders are 
allowed and are prosperous. They maintain 6 seminaries ; there is a 
Cardinal whose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as an Archbishop, 
and there are besides 14 archbishops, 44 suffragan bishops, 7 prelates, and 
3 apostolic prefects. There are 20 seminaries. There are eight leading 
Evangelic sects (and innumerable small ones), while Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mahometanism, Spiritualism, and Positivism have many followers. Evangelic 
sects maintain 10 seminaries. 


Education. 

Education is free but not compulsory, except in some States {e.g. 
Ceani, MaranhSo, Alagoas, Matto Grosso, Minas Geraes, S. Paulo, Santa 
Catbarina). The Union Government undertakes to provide, in part, for 
higher or univei’sity instruction within the Union, but there are institu- 
tions of this nature maintained, some by the States, and some by private 
associations, while primary schools are chiefly maintained and supervised, 
either by the States or by the municipalities and private initiative. There 
is one official university in Brazil, the University of Rio de Janeiro (Federal 
District), founded on September 7, 1920, and two private universities, at 
Bello Horizonte (Minas Geraes) and Curityba (Parana) ; there are moreover 
56 faculties which confer degrees. At the Capital are maintained by the 
Federal Government a school for the blind ; another for deaf and dumb ; a 
School of Fine Arts ; and a National Institute of Music, there being similar 
private institutions in the Federal District and some States. There are 
seven engineering and mining polytechnics at Rio de Janeiro (University), 
S. Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, Bahia, Minas Geraes, and Pernambuco ; 
19 schools of medicine, pharmacy and dentistry ; 12 schools of law and 
social sciences ; and 97 industrial schools, 41 agricultural, and 48 commercial 
schools. The Oswaldo Cruz Institute, in Rio de Janeiro, is devoted to 
experimental medicine, and the Butantan Institute, in S. Paulo, to the 
preparation of anti-ophidic serum. 

There were in January, 1931, 3,973 boys’ schools, 2,167 girls’ schools 
and 29,295 co-educational schools (total 35,435) of which 426 w ere Federal, 
17,966 State, 6,666 municipal, and 10,389 were private ; these were divided 
into 33,049 primary schools, 1,145 high schools, 87 colleges, 211 teachers’ 
colleges, and 943 special schools. Teachers numbered 73,665 ; total enrol- 
ment, 2,284,883. 


Justice. 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justice at Rio de Janeiro, which 
celebrated its centenary on January 20, 1929. There are also Regional Tri- 
bunals in each State as well as in the Federal District and the Tenitory of 
Acre. Justice is administered in the States in accordance with State law, 
by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal Justice is administered. 
Judges are appointed for life. There are also municipal magistrates and 
justices of the peace, who are elected for four years, and whose chief function 
is to settle cases up to a certain amount. Capital punishment has been 
abolished. There is no divorce. 
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Finance. 


Receipts and expenditures in recent years have been as follows (1 gold 
milreis « 4'567 paper inilreis = at par about sterling « 12 cents. 
U.S.);- 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

(Gold) 1 

(Paper) 

(Gold) i 

(Paper) 


Milreie 

Milreis 

Milreia i 

Milreia 

1928 » 

198,859,000 1 

1,308,325,000 

125,401,846 

1,349,468,397 

1920 1 

190,386,000 

1,530,109,000 

126,043,156 

1,442,054,444 

1980 

120,933,000 

1,074,746,000 

127,123,000 

1,820,685,000 

1981 

107,902,000 1 

1,264,864.000 

89,742,545 

1,835,078,728 

1932 > i 

109,580,000 ! 

1,392,751,000 

34,406,000 

1,894,285,000 

1933 * ! 

87,756,000 

1,502,678,000 

34,264,855 

1,861,976,003 


A commission of auditors appointed by the Provisional Government to examine tlio 
accounts for the 3 years, 1927 to 1929, reported that instead of the aggregate surplus shown, 
there was actually a deficit of 491,169 contos paper, 

• Budget estimate. 

The consolidated P'ederal foreign debt of Brazil on December 31, 1938, 
amounted to 90,467, 026Z. (British), 325,171,000 francs, and 144,618,500 
dollars (United States) equivalent to 9,384,196 contos paper. Inability to 
secure sufficient foreign exchange for service on this foreign debt forced 
Brazil in October, 1981, to tender 5 per cent, scrip as interest payments on all 
but three of her foreign loans. On February 6, 1934, a decree was published 
establishing new conditions for the service of the external debt, to be in 
operation from April 1, 1934, to R^arch 31, 1938. It applies to all loans of 
the Federal Government, of the States, and of municipalities. Altogether 
the annual debt service is reduced to 8,000,0007. The total debt has been 
divided into 8 categories with varying percentages of service moneys. External 
debt of the States on December 31, 1933, was about 6,000,000 contos. 
Internal funded debt, December 31, 1933, was 3,016,096 contos paper ; in 
addition, inconvertible Treasury notes in drculalion December 81, 1933. 
totalled 3,004,095 contos paper, while the iloatiug debt was 1,^3,756 
contos paper. 


Defence. 

Army . — Under the military law of 1923 military service is obligatory on 
every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 44. The terms of service are 9 years 
(from the 2l8t to the 30th years of age) in the army ‘ first lino ’ (1 in the 
ranks, the rest in the reserve), and 14 years (from the 30th to the 44th years of 
age) in the army ‘second lino’ (7 in the ‘second line’ and 7 in the reserve of 
the same). The reservists are called up for training annually for 4 weeks, besides 
which there is rifle practice once a month. The men in the territorial army also 
have an annual training of 2 to 4 weeks. The total peace strength for 
1933 was 5,646 oflicers and 42,200 other ranks, organized in 4 divisions, 
8 cavalry divisions, 1 mixed brigade, and 1 coast defence district. There 
is an air force of 3 companies and 1 group with a personnel of 2,000 and 
41 aeroplanes. 

Moluliaation would yield about 120,000. The military police under the 
Waaf Office number 33,450, capable of expansion to 130,000. Infantry are 
armed with the Mauser rifle, the field and horse artillery with 75 mm. 
guns. 
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Navy . — The principal ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows : — 


c 

o 

Name 

© 

o ^ 

JS n 

A ai 

Armour 

Principal Armament 


H.-P. 

ll 

5 


.2 B 

D 

Belt 

Gun 


o H 
c-* 


O at 

[907 

Batti.eships. 
/Minas Geraes 
(Sao Paulo . ./ 

19,281 

9 

9 

/12 12-ln., 22 4'7-in., 21 
\ 3-in. A. A. . . ,) 

_ 

23,500 

21 

1907 

Protkcted 
Cruisers. 
iBahia. . ,\ 

;Rlo Grande do> 
1 Sul . . .) 

1 3,150 

- 

- 

10 4-7-in., 4 3-in. A. A. . 

4 

22,000 

27 

.898 

Coast Defence 
Vksskl. 
Floriano 

8,200; 

14 

8 

2 9*4-in.,4 4-7-in. . 

- 

I 8,400 

15 


There is 1 river monitor {Pernambuco) y 2 river gunboats, 10 destroyers, 
I submarines (of which only one is of an ocean-going type), and a submarine 
iep6t and salvage vessel. The cruisers Bahia and PAo Grande do Sul were 
•ehtted in 1925-26, new engines and oil-fired boilers being installed. A 
'our-mastcd training ship with au.viliary Diesels, the Almiranie Sahlanha, 
is completing in England. 

There are three naval arsenals — at the Ilha das Cobras (Rio de Janeiro), 
Pard, and Ladario de Matto Grosso (this latter a river arsenal). 

Rio de Janeiro (Federal District) is the seat of the military college, the 
general staff school, the military school, the veterinary school, the school 
)f aviation, the improvement school for officers, the naval school of war, 
ind the professional schools of the navy. In the State of Rio de Janeiro 
:s the naval school. 

Production and Industry. 

Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small fraction of its soil 
las been brought under culture, and she is a lieavy importer of wheat and 
lour. The cultivated area covers about 17,387.000 acres, of which 4,133,000 
icres are in coffee, 6,919,000 in maize, 1,500,000 in cotton, and 1,315,000 
m rice. Brazil ranks first in the production of coffee, second in the pio- 
iuction of cocoa, and thiid in that of sugar and tobacco. Coffee, the 
3hief pjioduct cultivated, accounts annually for from 60 to 76 per cent. 
3f Brazil's total exports. The four States of Sdo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes are the principal districts for coffee 
growing. Brazil, with 2,924,739,376 coffee trees, has two-thirds of the w’orld 
total and three-fourths of the coffee. Sales since February, 1931, have been 
jontrolled by the Federal Government; stocks purcl\ased by theijovernment 
ind the Coffee Council up to June 30, 1933, totalled 37,672,714 bags, of which 
26,065,000 bags bad been incinerated by December 31, 1933. Output in 
1933-34, 29,880,000 bags, of which 17,928,000 bags will be exported (1 bag 
= 132 pounds). Exports of oranges are growing — in 1933, 2,654,258 boxes, of 
(vhich Great Britain took 70 per cent. Cotton output, 1932-33, 76,367 tons. 

Indiarubber is another great natural product of the country, the principal 
'ubber- growing districts being the Acre Territory and the States of Amazonas 
ind Pard. The beat rubber to be found on the world's markets, the ^ jine 
\ard Tardy comes from Pard, but production has declined. Brazil is the 
jhief source of carnauba wax, used for electric insulation, phonograph 
records, etc. ; exports in 1932, 6,880 metric tons. 
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The chief crops, with production and value for 1931-32 were 


Crops 

Amount 

Value 

Crops 

Amount 

Value 


(Melric 

Contos of 


(Metric 

Coutos of 


tons) 

leis 


tons) 

reis 

Coffee . 

1,.% 1,604 

1,405,444 

i Mat^ . 

167,900 

92,845 

98,913 

Maize . 

•j,0ft3.863 

086,988 

1,372,640 

; Potatoes 

494,566 

Sugar . 

468,469 

j Wlieat 

; 135,517 

54,218 

Rice 

1,048,076 

586,922 

' Cocoa . 

91,623 

69,688 

Tobacco 

; - 84,982 

212,455 

' Rubber 

17,294 

; 19,028 

Mandioc 

i 762,730 

244,074 

j Hrazil nuts 

23,840 

21,470 

Beans . 

j 674,428 

236,050 

i Wine (gallons) . 

; 31,915,360 

i 99,950 

Cotton . 

j 119,802 

1 

176,700 

j Ban8nas(bunche8)^ 53,907,592 

i 107,815 


The census of cattle for 1932 showed that there were in Brazil 42,539,200 
cattle ; 21,614,622 swine ; 10,660,598 sheep ; 6,231,455 goats ; 6,573,329 
horses ; 2,745,021 asses and mules. 

Both the forests and mines of Brazil are im{)ortaut. Total exports of 
timber 1933, 101,967 metric tons, chiefly to Argentine. Manganese ores, found 
in Minas Geraes, are the principal mineral export ; exports in 1933, chiefly to 
Belgium and the United States, were 24,893 metric tons. Coal deposits 
exist in Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, and Sao Paulo. Total 
reserves are estimated at about 6,000 million tons, and the annual output, 
from 7 mines, about 370,000 tons. Iron is found chiefly in Minas Geraes. 
At Itabira foreign capital is now opening up what is believed to be one of the 
richest iron ore de}»osits in the world. Gold is found in practically every State, 
though large scale mining is confined to a single mine in Minas Geraes ; 
the production in 1931 was 3,932 kilos. Alluvial deposits were discovered 
in Maranho in 1933. Export of gold has been forbidden since 1918 ; the 
output is used to guarantee the inconvertible Treasury and Bank notes. 
Diamond districts are Diamautina, Grao Mogol, Chapada Diamantina, 
Bagagem, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and other States. Exports have declined 
from 384,000/. in 1928 to 2,000/. in 1933. A great part of the world’s 
supply of monazite comes from Brazil, chiefly from Bahia and Espirito 
Santo. 

The most important manufacturing industry in Brazil is cotton weaving 
(largely in Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes). There were in 1929, 347 cotton 
factories with 2,620,471 spindles and 78,910 looms. There are also 13 silk 
mills, 85 woollen mills, 16 jute mills, 18 paper mills (output, about 70,000 
metric tons annually), over 2,000 tobacco factories, and approximately 216 
sugar factories. In Rio de Janeiro flour milling is important, wheat being 
imported chiefly from the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics and the 
United States. There are 15 packing houses. There are about 600 hydro- 
electric plants, with a combined capacity of 700,000 horse-power. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports (excluding specie) for 5 years : — 


1 

1929 

1930 j 

1931 

1932 1 

1933 

Imports 

Szports 

£ 

86,6.^3,227 

94,881,249 

£ 

53,618,511 

66,745,926 

£ 

28,755,694 

49,643,866 

£ 

21,744,297 

36,629,594 

£ 

28,181,000 

85,790,000 
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Exports in 1932, excluding specie, totalled 1,632,265 metric tons ; imports, 
3,264,393 metric tons. Exports, 1933, 1,910,772 metric tons ; imports, 1933, 
3,931,466 metric tons. 

Principal exports in 1932 and 1933 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs. ):-> 



Quantities 

Value 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Coffee . . (Bags) 

11,935,214 

15,459,000 

Milrcis 

1,823,948,897 

Milreis 

2,050,084,000 

Rubber . .(Metric tons) 

6,221 

9,458 

10,626,160 

21,689,000 

Tobacco . . ,, ; 

27,006 

40,459 

20,094 

80,494,000 

20,771,000 

Sugar . . „ i 

25,470 

19,178,678 

12,552,000 

Yerba Mat6 (Tea) ,, 

81,400 

59,222 

8d, 987, 908 
113,851,281 

63,420,000 

106,357,000 

Cocoa . . 1 

97,513 

98,687 

Cotton (raw) . ,, 

515 

11,093 

1,706,828 

32,782,000 

Hides . . „ 

33,355 

43,045 

50,676,162 

67,525,000 

Skins . . ,, 

4,812 

1 5,082 

44,441,641 

44,975.000 

Frozen & chilled meat „ 

45,985 

44,319 

01,045,650 

48,520,000 


Principal imports in 1931 and 1932 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs ) : — 




Quantities 

Value 



19.31 

1932 

1931 

1932 





Milreis 

Milreis 

Motor Cars . 

. (units) 

4,429 

2,595 

i 24,132,875 

19,219,202 

Cotton Goods 

(metric tons) 

038 

.570 

■ 20,121,900 

14,322,939 

Cbeniicals . 


41,581 

40,676 

: 80,527,854 

71,434,551 

Iron and Steel Products 


101,468 

97,501 

116,958,717 

04,191,402 

Machinery . 


20,248 

• 20,028 

- 197,670.545 

195.244,820 

Coal and Coke 


1,285,494 

1,189,406 

1 111,292,007 

78,877,463 

Beverages . 


7,733 

1 0,124 

1 20,765,855 

17,107,078 

Wheat and wheat flour 


857,200 

1 777,392 

; 820,178,040 

256,468,664 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1931 and 1932 was as 
follows : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 

From or to 

1 

1931 

1982 

1931 

1932 


1 Contos of reis 

Contos of reis 

Contos of reis 

Contos of reis 

United Kingdom , 

. j 326,846 

292,498 

240,128 

175,826 

Germany. 

194,830 

136,461 

314,225 

223,618 

United States 

472,436 

456,912 

1,487,732 

1,173,129 

France .... 

86,621 

77,354 

911,071 

224,878 

Portugal 

. i 26,008 

32,5U 

15,028 

25,022 

10,243 

Spain .... 

. ! 17,688 

17,188 

20,547 

Belgium .... 

. 1 62,049 

59,942 

100,216 

65,489 

Argentina 

. 1 277,096 

11S,058 

203,480 

149,894 

Uruguay .... 
Holland .... 

. 1 10,180 

9,100 

123,748 

91,258 

. 1 64,041 

47,857 

188,061 

102,497 

Italy 

. 1 78,906 

61,657 

134,846 

94,981 


The chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
(Board of Trade statistics) in two years were : — 
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Imports into U.K. 
from Brazil 


Nuts . . 
Beef . . 
Bananas . 
Oranges . 


Total trade between Lfuited Kingdom and Brazil (according to Board of 
Trade returns) for 6 years : — 


- 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1932 

1983 



£ 

£ ! 

£ i £ 

Imports from Brazil into U.K. 

! 7,292, 8C5 
|13,3d3,059 

8,111,092 

5,703,797 

4,049,445 ! 4,809,084 

Exports to Brazil from U.K. . 

7,970,173 

4,008,428' 

4,079,059 1 0,165,570 

Be-exports to Brazil from U.K. 

! 821,993 

171,879 

105,9121 

151,579 1 

152,708 


1931 

1 1932 

Exports from U.K. j 
to Brazil 

1981 

1932 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

449,942 

870,142 

Coal 

578,753 

094,842 

l,.543,.59.i 

1,220,615 

Cottons (piece goods) 

92,792 

100,661 

577,544 

325,478 

Machinery 

829,983 

395,456 

1,159.813 

832,142 

Iron and steel . . 1 

555,810 

002,695 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Inland waterways, mostly rivers, are open to navigation over some 40,300 
miles. By means of its waterways Brazil is connected with the neighbour- 
ing States. All coasting and river vessels must be Brazilian. Merchant 
shipping on June 30, 1933, included 29 sailing vessels of 50,107 tons, and 
268 power-driveu vessels of 438,781 gross tons. Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
are the two leading ports. The largest shipping company, the Lloyd 
Brasileiro with 73 vessels of 270,623 gross tons, is owned and subsidized by 
the Government. 

Internal Commnnications, 

Railway history in Brazil begins in 1854 with 89 miles. On December 
31, 1931, the total length of railways 22,279 miles, with 3,395 locomo- 
tives, 46,078 freight waggons and 3,888 passenger cars. Of this total 13,153 
miles were the property of the Union, 3,319 were operated under Federal 
concessions, 1,688 miles belonged to the States, and 4,219 miles were 
privately owned. The Central Brazil Railway (2,082 miles) is the principal 
railway in Brazil, and is owned by the State, and joins up tlie railways of 
Brazil with those of Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay. The Paulista 
railway is electrified from Jundiahy to Rincao (177 miles), and the Oeste de 
Minas railway from Barra Mansa to Auguste Pestana, a length of 44 miles. 
The total length of highways in 1932, was 90,644 miles, of which 20 per cent, 
were first-class roads. Motor cars, 1932, totalled 224,820. 

Of the telegraph system of the country about half, including all inter- 
state lines, is under control of the Government. There are 75,000 miles 
of line, including 46,291 miles of Government property, 7,616 miles of 
railway property and 21,196 miles of submarine cables. In 1928 there were 
6,115 telegraph offices. Three submarine cables connect Brazil with 
EuToi>e, 2 with the United States, and 3 with the River Plate. AU -America 
Cables operates land lines between Sao Paulo and Santos, and submarine 
cables from Rio de Janeiro and Santos, Uniting those points with all Latin 
America and the United States. Telephone service in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul as well as point-to-point radio telegraph service between the 
cities of Rio de Janeiro, Porto Ale^e, Sao Paulo, Florianopolis and Curityba 
are furnished by the Companhia Telefonica Rio Grandense. 

About 40 wireless stations, including one very powerful one, have been 
established; there are 485 wireless land stations. Radio telephonic com* 
municatioDS with the United States was opened in December, 1981. 
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Brazilian Post-office, with 4,870 offices, during 1931 handled 1,606,259,574 
letters and post-cards ; air-mails handled 3,324,884 pieces of mail. 

Since 1927 several companies, especially the Compagnie Generale Aero- 
postale, the Kondor Syndicate and the Pan American Airways, furnish 
air-mail and passenger services ; in 1931 66 planes were in service. 

A decree was issued in 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 
of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio de Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914. 

Money, Credit, and Banking. 

Brazil has long had a dual currency, with a gold milieis (1,000 reals or 
reis) for foreign trade and a paper milreis for domestic trade. But a presi- 
dential decree of November 21, 1933, abolished the gold milreis and 
authorised the collection of customs at a new rate of 8 milreis paper to 1 
milreis gold. Another decree of November 27 made the paper milreis legal 
tender for all debts, public or private, whether stated in gold milreis or not. 

The law of December 18, 1926, attempted to tix the gold milreis as ecmal 
to 4’567 paper milreis = (sterling at par) =* 11*96 cents (U.S.). But 
in its 1931 finances, the Government reckoned 1 gold milreis = 6*75 paper 
milreis arr 4c?. sterling, and in 1933, as stated, reduced the nominal gold 
value still further. The exchange value of the gold milreis in London in 
1933 ranged between 5{<l, and sjc?. ; in Now York between 9 ‘00 cents and 
7*60 cents. The currency in use is chiefly pa j>cr, of the follomug denomina- 
tions; 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 100, 200, 600 and 1,000 jniircis. The last- 
named is always called ‘ 1 conto of reis.’ 

The law passed December 18, 1926, set up a new unit of account called 
the criizeiro, a gold coin txD contain 2 grammes of gold *900 fine. Gold coins 
of 2, 5 and 10 cruzeiro were eventually to bo minted, along with subsidiary 
token coinage. 

A law of April, 1927, jdaced the volume of currency under control of the 
Caixa de Edabilizaaio, but tlie Provisional Government on November 22, 
1930, abolished the bureau and transferred its functions, with certain 
restrictions, to the Bank of Brazil. The latter controls the purchase and 
sale of all foreign exchange. 

Total paper currency in circulation, December 31, 1030, had been reduced 
to 2,713,600,000 milreis (about 56,500,000?.), but its convertibility into gold 
had been suspended by the decree of November 22, 1930, which transferred the 
entire gold reserve abroad to protect the foreign exchange value of the 
milreis. The rebellion in Sao Paulo in July, 1932, resulted in an increase of 
about 400,000 contos in the circulation, which stood on December 31, 1933, 
at 2,982,362,000 milreis. 

The Bank of Brazil (f''unded in 1803 and reorganized in 1906) with an 
authorised capital of 100,000 contos of reis) has 83 branches throughout 
the Republic, and does a general bunking business. Its reserves, December 
31, 1932, stood at 220,185 contos ; total deposits, 2,647,019 contos ; current 
loans, 1,502,739 contos; cash on hand, 458,206 contos; own notes in 
circulation, 170,000 contos. During 1933 note circulation was reduced to 
40,000 contos. 

Commercial banks on September 30, 1933, had cash on hand of 985,754 
contos and total advances of 7,063,372 contos out of total resources and 
liabilities of 28,820,723 contos. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system has been in use in all official departments since 1862. 
It was made compulsory in 1872, but the ancient measures are still partly 
employed in certain rural districts of the interior. They are : — 
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The Libra 
,, Arroha 
, , Quintal 
, , Alqueire (of Rio) 
, , Oitava 


r012 lbs. avoirdupois. 

32'38 ,, 

129-54 „ 

1 imperial bushel, or 40 litres. 
55*34 grains. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Brazil in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Raul Regis de 
Oliveira, G.B.E. (appointed December 13, 1924). 

Counsellor.— Q&r\o» Taylor. 

Secretary. — Deico H. de Moura, O.B. E. 

ConsuhOeneral in London. — A. de Maya Moiitciro. 

There are Consul-Generals also at Liverpool and Southampton, Consuls 
at Manchester, Cardilf, Swansea, and Glasgow, and Consular representatives 
at Belfast and Dublin. 

2. Of Great Britain in Brazil. 

Ambassador Extraordinary ami Plenipotentiary. — Sir William Seeds, 
K.C.M.G., appointed Aj»ril 11, 1930. 

First Secretary. — J. M. Troutbeck. 

Commercial Secretaries. — E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E., M.C. and J. G. 
Lomax, M.B.E,, M.C, 

Eaval Attachi. — Captain R. 11. C. Hallifax, R.N. 

Military Attache . — Major L. H. G. Andrews. 

Air Attach4.~Gxo\x\s Captain R. B. Maycock, O.B.E. 

There are Consular representatives at Rio de Janeiro (C.G.), Bahia, 
Para, Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, SSo Paulo, Santos, Ceara, 
Maceid, Maranbao, Porto Alegre, Manaos, Morro Velho, Ilheos, and other 
towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario EsUtistico do Brasil. No. 1 (1908-1912). 2 vols. Rio., 1917. 

Handbook of Brazil. Bureau of tho American Republics. Washington. 

Boletlns of the various Ministries. Annual Presidential Messages of each of the 
States. 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London, Annual. 

, Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Territories and other Compensations 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Civil Codeof Brazil. In Effect January 1, 1917, with the Corrections of January 15, 
1919, Promulgated July 13, 1919. Translated from the Official Portuguese Text. 8t. 
Louis, 1920. 

O Brasil Actual . . . Brazil of To-day; Economic Forces and Development. (In 
Portuguese and English.) Published by Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Rio de Janeiro, 
1931. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Year Book of Brazil. Edited by Elmer Ilamblock, (In English and Portuguese.) 
Published by British Chamber o^ Commerce of 8ao Paulo and London. 

Publications of the Geographical and Historical Institute of Brazil. 108 volumes. 
Bio de Janeiro. 

Wileman’s Brazilian Review. Weekly Journal of Finance and Shipping. Bio de 
Janeiro. 

Retrospecto do Jornal do Commercio. Rio. Annnal. 

Braga (E.) aud Gnihb (K. O.X The Republic of Brazil : a Survey of the Religious 
Situation. London, iy.S2. 

Brandt (B. von), Kulturgeographie von Brasilien. Stuttgart, 1928. 

Bruee (Q. J.), Brazil and the Brazilians. London, 1915. 

BuleyiE. C.), North Brazil. London, 1914.— South Brazil. London, 1914. 

Ccthral (M, da V.), Compendio de Chorographla do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1922. 
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Carvalho (0. M. D.X Geographia do Brasil. 8rd. ed. Rio de Janeiro, 1927. 

C'ooper (C. m.), The Brazilians and Their Country. Loudon, 1920. 

Crespo (J. B.), Geografla econdmica del Brasil. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Denis F.), Brazil. L< ndon, 5th ed., 1920. 

Dias (Carlos Malhelro and otliers, Historla da Colonizagao Poituguesa do Brasil: 
Edl^ao Monumental Comem )iativa do Primeiro Ceutenario da Independencia do Brasil. 
3 vols. Rio de Janiero, 1921-1924. 

Fialho (A.), Hlstoria da fundac3,o da Republica. Rio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Funke (A.) Brasilien im 20 ten Jahrliundert. Berlin, 1926. 

Glass (Frederick C.), Adventures with tUe Bible in Brazil. Glasgow, 1927. 

Hesse- War tegg (K. von) Zwisohen Anden nnd Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1916. 

James (II. Q.), Brazil after a Century of Independence. New York, 1925. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. 2nd edition. 
London. 1909. 

Koebel (W. H.), The Great South Land: The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To- 
Day. London, 1919. 

Koehler (Fritz), Brasilien Heute und Morgen. Leipzig, 1926. 

Laemvxert (Eduardo von), Almanak administrative, mercantil e industrial. Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Leal (P. A.), Historia Constitucional do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1915. 

Maximiliano (Carlos), Commentario'^ a Con8tltuiQS,o Brasileira. Rio., 1918. 

MeEwan (J. D.) Brazil. Montreal, 1918. 

McIntyre, Down the Araguaya, London, 1925. 

Maseras (Alfonso), En America Meridional. Barcelona, 1922. 

Maull (0 ), Vom Itatiaja zum Paraguay. A full account of the geography of Central 
Brazil. Leipzig, 1980. 

Monteiro (T.), Historia do Imperlo : A Elaborac io da Independencia, 1808-1823. Rio 
de Janeiro, 1928. 

Nabuco de Araujo (J.), Um Estadista do Imperio, Nabneo de Araujo, sua Vida, auaf 
Oplnioea, sua Epoca. 2 vols. Paris, 1893. 

Hash (Roy), The Conquest of Brazil. New York, 1926. London, 1927. 

NSry (Baron de Sant’Anna), The Land of the Amazons. London, 1901. 

Oakenfull (J. C.), Brazil : Past, Present, and Future. London, 1920.— Brazil : A Century 
of Independence. 1822-1922. Freiburg, 1922. 

Orban (V.), Littcrature br^silienne. Paris, 1914. 

Pearse {A. S.), Cotton in North Brazil. Manchester, 1924. 

Pearson (Hugh), The Diamond Trail (Bahian diamond fields'). London, 1926. 

Roosevelt (T.), Through the Brazilian Wilderness. London, 1914. 

Savage-Landor (Henry), Acro.s.s Unknown South America. 2 Vols. London, 1913. 
iSc/iuf/r (Heinrich), Brasilien. Stuttgart, 1919. 

8eUin(A. W ), Landeskunde der vendnigten Staaten von Brasilien. Hamburg, 1909. 
Speiser (Felix), Im Diister des brasilianischen Urwaldes. Stuttgart, 1925. 

Walls (Paul), An BrAsil : Ijh Coloni.sation. Paris, 1912.— Au Brasil: Du Rio Sio 
Francisco k I’Amazone. Paris, 1912.— Le Caoutchouc du Brasil. Paris, 1912.— Au Br6siL 
De r Uruguay au Rio Sio Francisco. Paris, 1912. 

Wright (Mrs. M. R.), The New Brazil. New edition Philadelphia, 1920. 

Zahm (J. H.), Through South America's Southlands. New York, 1918. 


BULGARIA. 

(Hlgariya.) 

Reigning King (Tsar) 

Boris III, eldest son of King Ferdinand (of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha), 
and of the late Marie Louise (died January 31, 1899), eldest daughter of 
Robert the last reigning Duke of Parma, born January 30, 1894, succeeded 
to the throno on the abdication of his father, October 3, 1918, married 
October 25, 1930, Princess Oiovanna of Savoy (Queen Ioanna), daughter of 
King Victor Emanuel III of Italy. 

Offspring. — I* rlnceas Marie Louise^ born January 13, 1933. 

Brother and Sisters of the King. — (1) Prince Gyril^ born November 17, 
1895 ; (2) Princess Endoxia, bom January 17, 1898 ; and (3) Princess 
Nadtjda^ born January 80, 1899; m. January 24, 1924, to Duke Albert 
Eugene of Wflrttemberg. 

According to the Constitution the Sovereign and the heir to the throne 
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must profess the Ortliodoi. religion, and must reside permanently in the 
country. The royal title is hereditary. 

The civil list is fixed (1934) at 5,000,000 leva, besides 29,170,000 leva 
for the maintenance of palaces, kc. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
July 13, 1878. On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared her independence, 
and the Powers recognised Bulgarian independence, and the title of ‘ King 
of the Bulgarians ' assumed by Prince Ferdinand. On September 18, 1886, 
the province of Eastern Rumelia was united with Bulgaria. 

On September 30, 1912, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan War), which was 
ended by the Treaty of London on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European territory west of a line drawn from Midia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, and also Crete. Crete wavS eventually ceded 
to Greece. 

The Balkan League broke up almost immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of Loudon, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division of the territory ceded to them, and on June 29, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (Second Balkan War). On July 10, 1913, Rumania 
intervened to impose peace on the allies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on August 10 
(July 26 old style), 1913, by the Treaty of Bukarest, between Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro on the other. 

By the Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and June, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a single Chamber, called the Sobrauye or 
National Assembly, composed of 227 members. The members are elected 
by universal manhood suffrage at the rate of one member to every 20,000 
of the population. On April 13, 1927, the Sobrauye agreed to adopt the 
principle of proportional reirrescntation. Every member receives 400 levas 
a day (including Sundays and holidays) during the session. All over 30 years 
of age who can read and write (except the clergy, soldiers on active service, 
^rsons deprived of civil rights, Ac.) are eligible as representatives. The 
duration of the Assembly is four years, but it may be dissolved at any time 
by the King, when new elections must take place within two months. Laws 
passed by the Sobranye require the assent of the King. Questions concerning 
the acquisition or cession of territory', changes in the constitution, a vacancy 
on the throne, or the appointnient of a regent have to be decided by a Grand 
Sobranye, elected for tne special purpose in a manner similar to that in which 
the ordinary Sobranye is elected, but with double the number of members. 

Parties in the Sobranye (elected June 21, 1931) : — Liaptchef Coalition, 79 ; 
National Bloc, consisting of: Agrarians, 74, non-Radoslavist Liberals, 29, 
Democrats, 41, Radicals, 7 (total 151); Social Democrats, 5 ; Communists, 
31 ; Macedonian group, 8. Total, 274. According to a decree of April 12, 
1933, the Communist members were excluded from Parliament. 

The executive power is vested in a Council of Ministers nominated by the 
King. The cabinet (appointed October 12, 1931 and reorganized December 31, 
1932, with additions January 18, 1933) is composed as follows: — 

Premier and Minister for Forei^ Affairs and Cults. — Nicholas Movshanoff 
(Democrat). 

Minister of Inferior. — Dr. Alexander Ghirghinoff (Democrat). 

JAinistcr of Education. — Dr. A. Boyajieff 

Minister of Justice. — M. I. (Liberal). 

Minister of Commerce . — Dimitri Ghitcheff (Agrarian). 
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Minister of JVar.—Genrd A. Kissioff. 

Minister of Finance. — Stephan StepliaTwff (Democrat). 

Minister of Public Works. — Verghil Dimofi (Agrarian). 

Minister of Posts and, Railways. — Stoyan Kostxwrkoff (Radical). 

Minister of Agriculture. — Constantine Mouravieff (Agrarian). 

For local administration the country is divided into a number of Depart- 
ments, each under a Prefect assisted by a Departmental Coun61 and aided 
by several sub-prefects. Each community has its Kmet or mayor and its 
Council. 

Area and Population. 

The area of Bulgaria is 103,146 square kilometres, or 39,814 English 
square miles, and the census population on December 31, 1926, was 
6,478,741 (2,743,025 males and 2,736,716 females), as against 4,846,971 
(2,420,784 males and 2,426,187 females) in the census of 1920. Population 
on December 31, 1932, was estimated at 5,956,300 (2,991,800 males and 
2,964,500 females) ; 20’6 per cent, of the population was urban and 79 ‘4 per 
cent, rural. 

By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly, signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria ceded Thrace to the Allied and Associated Powers and the 
Strumnitza line and a strip of territory on the north-west frontier to Serbia. 
Bulgaria was deprived of its Aegean littoral, but an efficient economic outlet 
to the same sea was promised to her by the Treaty, but has not yet been put 
into effect. 


Population of districts, according to census of December 31, 1926 : — 


District 

Area 
in aq. 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

1 

Per 

sq. mile 

District 

Area 
in sq. 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Per 

sq. mile 

Burgaz 

6,257 

' 484,759 

92-2 

Shumen 

2,313 

3,567 

359,485 

150-5 

Haakovo . 

1 016 

, 245,354 

128-1 

Sofia . 

641,135 

170-7 

Kustendil 

1,532 

; 243.493 

158-9 

Stars Zagora 

2,501 

326,285 

127-4 

Mastanly . 

1,52.3 

' 183, .828 

i 120-7 

Tirnovo 

3,010 1 

.505,251 1 

168-0 

Pa^hmakly 

1,067 

i 68,860 

1 64-5 

Varna . 

1,472 I 

230,121 i 

156-6 

Petri tch . 

2,G24 

i 186,040 

! 70-0 

; Vldin . 

1 1,685 

276,904 

169-4 

Pleveu 

Plovdiv . . i 

2,048 

3,823 

431,804 

661,021 

j 146-4 
! 146-7 

; Vratza . 

2,661 

392,763 

147-3 





Ruse. 

! 

1,905 

841,648 

j 170-4 

: Total . 

89,814 

5,478,741 

137-7 


According to the census of 1926, there were 4,455,355 Bulgarians, or 
81*32 per cent, of the total population, and 128,747 belonging to other Slav 
races. Of non-Slav races, Turks numbered 577,562, or 10*64 per cent. 

The capital is the city of Sofia, with a population (census, 1926) of 
213,002. The other principal towns, with population in 1926, are Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 84,655 ; Varna, 60.563; Rnschuk (Ruse), 46,788; Slivno 
(Sliven), 29,263; I’levna (Pleven), 28,775 ; Stara Zagora, 28,957 ; Shumen, 
26,137 ; Burgaz, 81,167; Jambol, 23,037; Hoskoit-o, 26,266; Pazarjik, 
21,578 ; Yidin, 18,607 ; Vratza, 15,672; Kustendil, 15,440. 

The movement of population in four years has been ; — 


Years 

Marriages 

Living Births j 

SttU-bIrths j 

Deaths 

Surplus of Births 

1929 

55,862 

173 417 

1 

1,282 

i 

102,653 

4- 70,764 

1980 

54,483 

179,97.3 

j 

1,4.51 

1 

92,771 

1 -f 87,202 

1931 

65,667 

171,180 


1,890 


98,469 

+ 7-2,711 

19821 

56,588 

1 186.162 

i 

1,451 

1 

96,0-28 

+ 89,184 


» Preliminary figures. 
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Keligion and Education. 

The national faith is that of the Orthodox Church, though, in 1870, 
in consequence of its demand for and acceptance of religious autonomy, the 
Bulgarian Church was declared by the Patriarch of Constantinople to be 
outside the Orthodox Communion. The Church is governed by the Synod 
of Archbishops. There are 11 Dioceses, viz., Sofia, Plovdiv, Stars Zagora, 
Sliven, Varna, Ruse, Timovo, Vratza, Lo vetch, Vidin and Nevrokop, in 
addition to 4 in Macedonia and 1 in Thrace (suspended at present). In 
addition to the Archbishops in charge, of these dioceses there are Bishops of 
Bregalnitza, Dragovitza, J^ichava, Volitza, Vranitza and Znepolye. The 
clergy, both Orthodox and of other religious bodies, are paid by the State 
and also receive fees for services at burials, marriages, &c. There were, 
according to the last census of 1926, 4,568,773 members of the Orthodox 
Church of Bulgaria, 789,296 Moslems and 40,347 Catholics, 6,735 Protestants, 
46,431 Jews, 25,402 Armenian-Gregorians, and 1,757 others. 

Elementary education is obligatory and free for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14. The census of 1926 showed that 26 '53 per cent, of the male 
population and 53 ‘60 per cent, of the female population were illiterate. 

The following are the educational statistics of Bulgaria for 1931-32 ; — 



1 



Teachers 


Attendance 

Scliools 

Number 
















Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Elementary | 

National 

4,618 

7,718 

8,562 

16,280 

SI 6. 302 

298,595 

614,987 

P."'vat.e . 

799 

1,259 

552 

1,811 

38,518 

29,077 

62,595 

Pro-Gymnasia | 

National 

I'rivate 

1,660 

61 

2,906 

152 

3,123 

105 

6,029 

257 

93.982 

2,331 

65,674 

1,915 

159,656 

4,246 

Gymnasia q 
(complete * \ 
incomplete) f 

National 

80 

873 

915 

1,788 

23,988 

13,628 

37,626 

1,782 

Private 

17 

89 

84 

173 

719 

1,063 

chr.ols for S 
Special In- 
structions J 

National 

18 

219 

185 

404 

2,202 

1,288 

8,490 

^ Private 

6 

25 

12 

87 

809 

156 

525 

Professional S 
and Domestic | 

National 


1,158 

340 

1,498 

16,621 

2.453 

10,074 

EcoTiomy j 

j" Private . 

58 

93 

194 

287 

1,372 

3,529 

4,901 

Schools J 







Normal 1 

Colleges J 

^ National 

2 

31 

8 

89 

245 

203 

538 

Domestic '1 I 

Economy 1 National 
College j 

1 


4 

5 

- 

40 

40 

Co-operative 1 
School 

^National 

1 

9 

— 

9 

55 

6 

61 

Military 

College 

I" National 

1 

40. 

- 

40 

263 

- 

263 

Commercial 
Colleges 
Academy of 
Pine Arts 

^ National 

1 

19 

1 

20 

489 

57 

496 

1 National 

1 

21 

1 

22 

128 

41 

169 

Academy of 

\ National 

1 

27 

11 

88 

196 

174 

870 

State Univer- 
sity (Sofia) 
Free Unlversit 

> National 

1 

832 

11 

343 

4 258 

1,850 

6,108 

y Private 

1 

39 

1 

40 

1,784 

64 

1,798 

School of 
Dramatic Art 

^ Private 

1 

7 

1 

8 . 

180 

12 

192 

Schools for 
Abnormal 
Children 

\ National 
j Private . 

4 

1 

29 

1 

11 

40 

1 

143 

12 

87 

3 

230 

15 

Total 


7,591 

15,048 

14,121 

1 

29,169 

499,167 

420,006 

919,162 
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Justice. 

The lowest Court is that of the Justices of the Peace, who possess juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal cases. The Departmental Court, or 
Court of First Instance, is competent to pronounce sentence of death and 
penal servitude, and also acta as a Court of Appeal. Above these are three 
Courts of Appeal, sitting at Sofia, Plovdiv and Ruse. The highest tribunal 
is the Court of Cassation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of 12 judges. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure of Bulgaria for 5 years were as follows 
(in thousands of leva) : — 


- 

i 1930-31 » 

i 

1931-32* 

1932-33* 

1933-84 » 

1934-35* 

Revenue 

5,597,403 

5,211,870 

4,743,230 

5,221.222 1 

5,160,000 

Expenditure 

, 1 6,375,408 

5,822,041 

5,271,577 

5,221,222 

5,160,000 


^ Final figures. ■ Provisional final. • Estimates. 


Estimated revenue and expenditure for 1938-34 : — 


Revenue 

Thousand 

Leva 

Expenditure 

Thousand 

Leva 

Direct taxes . 

424,050 

Administration 

63,116 

Indirect taxes 

2,217,000 

Audit Office . 

35.597 

Duties .... 

804,000 

Public Debt 

1,440,000 

Fines and requisitions . 

58,000 

Ministry of Foreign 

Railway.*?, harbours, 


Affairs 

138,843 

post, telegraphs, and 


Ministry of Interior 

425,662 

telephones . 

394,567 

,, „ Education 

821,540 

State property 

846,500 

,, ,, Finance 

174,983 

Various (including bal- 

,, ,, Justice 

189,310 

ance from previous 


M „ War . 

959,614 

budget 

977,105 

,, „ Commerce 

,, „ Agriculture 

,, ,, Public Wks. 

,, ,, Rai Iws y 8, 

Post and 

92,800 

293,189 

318,440 




Telegraphs 

288,666 

Total 

5,221,222 

Total 

5,221,222 


On June 30, 1933, the total debt of Bulgaria was given as follows: 
Foreign debt: consolidated, 567,685,085 gold francs, 256,211,845 French 
francs, 8,112,280/. sterling, 16,985,500 dollars, 3,618,250 paper roubles, 
total equivalent to 19,641,549,931 leva; non -consolidated, 10,614,616 French 
francs, 1,391,866 Sw. francs, 2,988,700 dollars, 16,653 R.M., 471,473 gold 
Italian liros, 65,000,000 lei, total equivalent to 478,289,895 leva, or a grand 
total of consolidated and non-consolidated foreign debt of 20,119,839,626 
leva. Internal debt ; 6,623,401,450 leva (consolidated, 2,470,136,600 leva; 
non-conaolidated, 4,063,264,660 leva). 

Defence. 

The pre-war peace strength of the Bulgarian army was about 8,900 
officers and 66,000 other ranks. Its war strength was approximately 
600,000 men. 
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Under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly of November 27, 1919, the total 
military forces of Bulgaria njitist not in the future exceed 20, 000 men, enrolled by 
voluntary system. The strength on December 31, 1932, was 966 oflBcers, 17,652 
other ranks. The obligatory military service is abolished. All measures 
of mobilisation are prohibited and, in order to prevent the formation of a 
reserve, service in the ranks is to be for a minimum period of 12 years. 
OflScers serving at the time when the treaty was signed must undertake to 
servo at least till the age of 40 and newly appointed officers serve for at 
least 20 years. 

A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is permitted (strength 
in 1932, 2,960) ; and in addition the number of armed gendarmes, police, 
customs officials and forest guards must not exceed 10,000 (strength in 1932, 
6,643). 

The maximum authorised armaments and munition supplies are : — 


Rifles or carbines 

Per 1,000 
men. 
1,150 

Munitions 
per arm. 
500 rounds 

Machine guns 

15 

10,000 ,, 

Trench mortars, light 

2 

1,000 

If ff heavy . 

Guns or howitzers 

2 

500 

8 

1,000 „ 

No military or naval aircraft is 

permitted. 



The manufacture of anns, munitions and war material is only to be 
carried out at one factory under State control. The importation and 
xportation of arms and munitions are prohibited. 

In 1933 the strength of the active army was 999 officers, 18,957 other 
ranks, organised in 8 infantry regiments each of 3 battalions, 3 cavalry 
regiments each of 4 squadrons, 8 artillery groups each of 3 batteries, 8 
battalions of engineers and auxiliary services. The gendarmerie and the 
frontier guards numbered 9,798 all rank.s. 

The military budget for 1933-34 amounted to 959,014 leva. 

Under the terms of the treaty Bulgaria has surrendered all warships and 
submarines, but is permitted to maintain on the Danube and along the 
coast 4 torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, now of little value, all without 
torpedoes and torpedo apparatus, for police and fishery protection duties. 


Production and Industry. 

Apiculture is the chief occupation of the people. Land is held in abso 
lute freehold by the owners and there is a land tax. The communes hold 

C ture-land and wood-land in perpetuity and pay no rent, and over such 
ds the members of the communes have grazing and w'ood-cutting 
rights. 

According to the census of 1926, 80*02 per cent, of the active population 
(2,464,421) were engaged in agriculture, most of them being small pro- 
prietors holding from one to six acres. The methods of cultivation are 
primitive, but machinery is being gradually introduced. 

The total area of Bulgaria is 10,814,617 hectares, or 25,786,550 acres ; 
cf this the cultivated area is (1931)4,130,176 hectares, or 10,206,975 acres, 
and the forest area (1931) 2,942,922 hectares, or 7,262,255 acres (671,808 
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hectares belonging to the State, 1,665,764 hectares to the municipalities, 
and 605,365 hectares to others). 

The area and yield of cereals for 2 years are given as follows ; — 


Cereals 

1931 

19321 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats ..... 

Maize 

Total (inclndiiig all others) 

Acres 

2,962,380 

596,937 

606,778 

295,117 

1,675,546 

Metric tons 
1,737,205 
270,592 
84.5,819 
102,474 
888,758 

Acres 

3,076,224 

643,716 

568,189 

2,812,761 

1,S2S,13S 

Metric tons 
1,375,860 
257,456 
807,085 
112,876 
1,054,429 

0,454,947 

3,520,129 

6,690,777 * 

3,241,987 


1 Provisional. 


Fruit grows in abundance, especially in the neighbourhood of Kustendil. 
The area under vines was 224,168 acres in 1931, and the vintage about 
47,504,183 gallons. Cotton in 1932 yielded 13,021 quintals, and in 1933, 
38,939 quintals from 20,090 acres and 50,020 acres respectively. Sugar pro- 
duction in 1931 was 27,953 metric tons, the area under beet being 29,915 
acres ; production in 1932, 27,820 metric tons ; 16,801 acres were under 
rose cultivation in 1931, producing 2,231 kilogs of essence, as against 
16,475 acres and 1,862 kilogs in 1930. Tobacco area in 1932, 50,715 acres, 
yield, 17,352 metric tons; 1933 yield 17,514 metric tons from 57,562 acres. 
In 1930, the production of silkworm cocoons was 2,265,275 kilos valued at 
79,284,626 leva; in 1931, the production was 1,109,589 kilos valued at 
38,836,615 leva; and in 1932, the production was 1,304,487 kilos valued 
at 39,136,610 leva. 

Industry is not much developed, though the State encourages industrial 
enterprise. On January 1, 1932, there were 1,367 ‘encouraged' under- 
takings in operation. Mining development has been slow. The country is 
rich in coal ; there are three State mines (at Pernik, Bobovdovl and 
Maritza), and several privately-owned mines. Total coal production in 1932, 
1,761,149 metric tons, of which 1,488,847 tons came from State mines and 
272,802 tons from privately-owned mines, compared with 1,522,541 tons 
(1,295,578 tons from state mines and 226,963 tons from private mines) in 
1931. In 1932 there were mined the following minerals (in metric tons) : — 
copper, 40 ; lead, 62 ; aluminium, 2,836 ; aud salt, 3,380. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 years : — 



1 

1929 

; 1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports . 

Exports . 

1,000 leva 
8,824,683 i 
6,897,061 

1,000 leva 
4,689,726 i 
6,191,140 

1,000 leva 
4,660,068 
5,984,174 

1,000 leva 
8,471,288 
3,382,846 

1 ,000 leva 
2,202,156 
. 2,846,849 
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The following table shows the trade by principal countries for 2 years : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1982 

1 

1983 

1982 

! 1933 

United Kingdom 

1,000 leva 
857,971 

1,000 leva 
152,208 

1,000 leva 
86,038 

1,000 leva 
49,805 

Austria . 

208,232 

137,074 

507,070 

, 277,074 

t 238,316 

Belgium . 

98,553 

61,523 

299,722 

Germany . 

900,228 

840,942 

880,442 

1,025,110 

France . 

226,998 

96,319 

89,554 

92,801 

Italy 

541,899 

280 624 

424,066 

257,807 

Turkey . 

75,038 

27,401 

48,100 

18,496 

United States 

64,507 

49,493 

26,7 «2 

31,841 

Greece 

31,970 

17,571 I 

13,790 

4,024 

Rumania . 

I 117,198 

44,319 

109,240 1 

8,420 

16.842 

Hungary . 

18,786 

24,897 

33,236 

Netherlands . 

73,681 

1 28,089 

141,178 

1 96,856 

Czechoslovakia 

292,152 

1 105,9»5 

104,203 

98,939 

Switzerland 

170,498 

1 150,808 

220,365 

148,078 

Poland . 

j 105,150 

i 23,979 

1 

170,292 

49,601 


The following were the most important articles of import and export 
for 2 years : — 


Imports j 

Exports 

Articles 

1 1932 

1933 

Articles 

1932 

1933 


1,000 leva 

1,000 leva 


: 1,000 leva 

1,000 leva 

Textiles . 

. i 1,297,600 

704,863 

Tobacco 

. i 1,078,049 

1,174.511 

Metals 

. 640,450 

878,837 

Attar of Roses 

37,970 

52,818 

Oils and fats . 

. 1 69,890 

54.771 

Maize . 

. ; 291,668 

149,550 

Skins 

. 1 98,081 

63,501 

Eggs . 

623,933 

456,523 

Resin, mineral oils 

. 1 111,439 

105,398 

Cocoons 

. 1 11,638 

25,767 

Machinery 

. ! 426,371 

299,246 

Sugar , 

. ‘ 15,491 

11,856 




Wheat . 

. , 430,756 

195,776 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

I 

1933 

Imports from Bulgaria into U.K. 
Exports to Bulgaria from U.K. . 
Re-exports to Bulgaria from U.K. 

£ 

105,822 

853,384 

11,691 

£ 1 

88,966 ; 
433,843 
4,410 

^ i 

53,408 
546,449 
! 18,423 

£ < 

94,789 

562,516 

16,143 

£ 

74,435 

268,464 

6,595 


Shipping and Communications. 

Mercantile marine comprises 11 vessels of 8,242 tons. 

The number of vessels entered at all the Black Sea ports of Bulgaria in 
1933 was 6,828 of 2,196,182 tons; number of vessels cleared, 6,802 of 
2,183,707 tons. At all the Danube ports there entered, in 1933, 10,628 
vessels of 1,859,824 tons ; and cleared, 10,617 vessels of 1,856,786 tons. 

In 1932, there were in Bulgaria 4,785 miles of State roads, and 6,919 
miles of communal roads ; total : 10,704 miles of road. 

In 1932, Bulgaria had 1,649 miles of railway of ordinary gauge and 262 
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miles of narrow gauge ; total, 1,911 miles. All the lines belong to the State, 
which works them. Railways connect Sofia with the general European system. 
In 1932, there were 39 miles of electric tramways. 

There were, in 1932, 678 post offices. Total correspondence handled, 
44,963,760 letters and postcards, 842,548 parcels. Length of telegrapli 
line (excluding line belonging to the railways) in 1932, 1,467 miles ; number 
of offices, 573 ; number of messages, 2,562,384. In 1932 there were 618 
telephone stations; length of line, 9,659 miles, number of conversations, 
59,541,844, of which 37,160 were international. 

Money and Credit. 

The National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and branches 
in the different towns of Bulgaria, has a capital of 500,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State. It has the sole right of note issue. On August 7, 
1933, it had in hand 1,521,102,581 leva in gold, and reserves of 
1,192,679,237 leva. The note circulation on the same date was 2,640,496,902 
leva. There is also a State Agricultural Bank for the purpose of providing 
cheap credit for the agricultural community. Its capital is 726,067,913 leva. 
The Bulgarian International Bank for facilitating and encouraging inter- 
national trade was established on January 11, 1922. The original capital of 
this bank was 75,000,000 leva, of which 30,000,000 leva were a]>portioned to 
the Bulgarian National Bank and the Bulgarian Agricultural Bank, and the 
remainder to foreign banka and organisations. The Bulgarian Co-operative 
Bank is another State bank founded in 1910. 

Deposits in the 548 Postal Savings Banks of Bulgaria at December 31, 
1932, amounted to 1,346,000,000 levss 

Coins in circulation : gold pieces of 100, 20, and 10 leva ; silver pieces of 
100, 50. and 20 leva; copper-nickel pieces of 10, 6, 2, and 1 leva; nickel 
pieces of 20, 10, 5, and 2^ stotinki (centimes); and zinc pieces of 20, 10, 
and 6 stotinki (centimes) : the notes of the National Bank circulate at par. 
The leva has been stabilised at 92 leva to 1 gramme of fine gold, or 67 3 659 
leva *» \l (gold). 

The metric system is in general use. On April 1, 1916, the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Bulgaria in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Pantcho Hadji- 
Misheff. Appointed October 16, 1924. 

First Secretary. — BoyadjielF. 

Military Attache. — Major Cyrille Jantchouleff. 

2. Of Great Britain in Bulgaria. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — 0\i2Lx\es Henry 
Bentinck, C.M.G. Appointed January 17, 1934. 

First Secretary.— Balfour. 

Military Attachd, — Major F. A. Sampson. 

Naval Aitach6.—Qti\)i. H. Pott, M.V.O., R.N. 

There are Consular representatives at Sofia, Varna, and Bourgas. 

Books of Eeference concerning Bulgaria. 

Annuaire Stitiatlquc. 24th year, 1932. Sofia, 1933. 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Series. London. 
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Le Guide Sam. An economic account of tke Levant countries. Paris, Annuel. 

Keport of the International Commission to inquire into the Causes and Conduct of tht 
Balkan War. Washington. 1914. 

Index des anciens livrcs bulgares (1802-1877). Sofia, 1923. 

Aneel (J.), L’Unit6 de la politique bulgare (1870-1919). Paris, 1920.— Peuplca et 
Nations des j^lkans. Pari.s, 1926. 

AntonojS (B.), Bulgarien, a.d. 679-1917. Berlin, 1917. 

J?ouAg«<!/(G.),Hi8toire du peuptebulaaredepuisles orisjinesjusqu’i nos jours. Paris, 1009, 
Buchan (J.) (Editor), Bulgaria and Romania. (The Nations of To-day.) London, 1924, 
Chrutof{T,) Das Ileutige Bulgarien, Berlin, 1931. 

Entche^ (G.), Die Industrie Bulgarieus. Zurich and Leipzig, 1915. 

Forbes (N.) and Others, The Balkans. Oxford, 1915. 

Fox (F.), Bulgaria. London, 1915.— The Balkan Peninsula. London, 1915. 

(H.), Bulgarien. Bin Beibrag zur Jjandeskunde. Vienna, 1921. 

Honotaux (0.), La Guerre dea Balkans et L'Enrope, 1912-18. Paris, 1914. 

JsMrkof (A.), Bulgarien: Land und Leute. Leipzig, 1917. 

Ivanojf (J.), Les Bulgares devant le Gongr^s de la Paix Bern, 1919. 

KosaroffCV, 8.), La Dt-tte Publiipie Exlericmeeu Bulgurie. Paris, 1933. 

Lamouche (Leon), La Bulgarie. Paris 1922. 

Mikhoff (N.), La Bulgarie et son Peuple. Lausanne, 1918. 

If4i{«r (W.), The Balkans. In “Story of the Nations ” series. London, 189S.— Traveli 
and Politics in the Near East. London. 1898. 

Mishtw (D.), The Bulgarians in the Past. Lausanne. 1919. 

Pasvoliky (b.), Bulgaria’s Economic Position. Washington, 1930. 

Popojgr (ktrtl Q.), La Bulgarie Economique (1879-1911). Sofia, 1920.— La Bulgarie 
Cooperative. Sofia, 1927. 

Prost (H.X L<a Bulgarie de 1912 h 1930. Paris, 1982. 

Protitch (A.), Guide ii travers la Bulgarie. Sofia, 1928. 
liankin (H.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 
liiaaff (D.), Die Bulgaren in ihren hlstorischen, ethnographischcn und politischec 
Grenzen. Leipzig, 1917. 

Runciman (S.), A History of the First Bulgarian Empire. London, 1980. 

Sakazov (Ivan), Bulgarische Wirtschaftgcschichte. Berlin, 1929. 

Savadpin (Leon), Bibliographic Balkanique, 1931-1932. Paris, 1933. 

Schevill (P.), A History of the Balkan Peninsula from the earliest times to the preseni 
day. New York, 1922. 

Sehurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-1918. Princetown, 1915. 

Scripcovensky (M.), La Bulgaria, Milan, 1931. 

«fan<ir(N.), Histoire de BulgaiMe (1878-1912). Paris, 1924 

WeUt-Barienstein (W. K.), Bulgarieus Volkswirtschaft und ihre Bntwicklungsmgd 
ichkeiten. Berlin, 1918. 


CHILE. 

(Republioa db Chile.) 


Constitution and Government. 


The Republic of Chile threw off allegiance to the Crown of Spain, con 
stituting a national government on September 18, 1810, finally freeing 
itself from Spanish rule in 1818. 

The following is a list of the Presidents since 1896 : — 


Don Federico Errdzuriz, Sept. 18, 1896 — 
Sept. 18, 1901. 

Don German Kiesco, Sept. 18, 1901 — Sept. 
18, 1906. 

Don Pedro Moult, Sept. 18, 1900— Aug. 16, 
1910. » 

Don Elias Fernandez Albano (Acting), Aug. 

16, 1910— Sept. 6, 1910.* 

Don Eniiliano Figueroa Larraiu (Acting), 
Sept. 6, 1910— Dec. 23, 1910. 

Don Ranidn Barros Luco, Dec, 23, 1910— 
Dec. 23, 1915. 


Don Juan Luis Sanfuentes, Dec. 23, 1915- 
Dec. 23, 1920. 

Don Arturo Alessandri, Dec. 23, 1920— Sept 
10, 1924.» 

Gen, Don Luis Altamlrano (Acting), Sept 
10, 1924— Jan. 28, 1925.* 


Junta appointed. 

Don Emilio Bello Oodeoldo (Acting), Jan 
27, 1926— Mar. 21, 1925. 


1 Died. • Loft Chile, • Deposed 
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Don Arturo Alemndri (restored), Miu-ch Don Manuel Trucco (Acting), Aug. 18, 1931 
21, 1925— Oct. 1, 1926.« — Nov. 16, 1981. 

Don Luis Barros Borgofio (Acting), Oct. 1, Don Juan Esteban Montero, Nov. 16, 1981 
1926— Dec. 28, 1925. —June 4, ieS2.» 

Don Emillano Figueroa Larrain, Dec. 23, 

1925 — May 6, 1927.* Junta appointed. 

Gen. Don Oarloa Ibaftex (Acting, then Don Carlos Davila (Acting), July 8, 1932— 
elected), May 6, 1927— July 26, 1981. • Sept. 13. 1932.» 

Don Pedro Opazo (Acting), July 2fl, 1981— Gen. Don Bartolome Blanche (Acting), 8«pL 
July 27, 1981 * IS, 1982— Oct. 1, 1982 * 

Don Juan Esteban Montero (Acting), July Don Abraham Oyanedel (Acting), Oct. 1, 
27, 1981— Aug. 18, 1931.* 1982— Dec. 24, 1982. 

• Deposed. * Resigned. 

By the Constitution of October 18, 1926, legislative power is vested in the 
National Congress, consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both 
of which are elected by direct popular vote. The Senate consists of 46 members, 
elected for eight years, who represent 9 provincial groups of departments. 
Each group electa five senators. One-half the Senate is renewable every four 
years. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 143 members elected for four 
years by departments or groups of departments, one member for every 80,000 
inhabitants or fraction of not less than 15,000. The Belgian system of propor- 
tional representation prevails. Electors are all registered citizens of 21 years 
of age or over, who are able to read and write ; electorate numbers 464,879 
of whom 843,892 participated in the presidential election of October 30, 1932. 
All voting is by ballot. Congress site from May 21 to September 18. The 
President of the Republic is elected for a term of six years, by direct 
popular vote. A retiring President is not re-eligible. In legislation the 
President has a modified veto ; a bill retumea to the Chambers with 
the President's objections may, bv a two-thirds vote of the members 
present (a majority of the members being present), be sustained and become 
law. The validity of all elections of President, Deputies and Senators is 
determined by a special body called Tribunal Califkador^ consisting of five 
members chosen by lot from among the following : One each from past- 
presidents or vice-presidents of the Chamber and Senate; two from members 
of the Supreme Court ; and one from members of the Court of Appeal of 
the city where Congress meets. The capital is Santiago. 

President of the Republic. — Don Arturo AUssandri. Elected October 30, 
1932 ; assumed office, December 24, 1932. 

The salary of the President is fixed at 84,000 pesos. 

The President is assisted by eight Ministers of State, who constitute a 
Cabinet and who are responsible to him. Ministers may speak in Congress 
but do not vote. 

Local Government. 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided into 
Provinces, presided over by Intendentes ; and the Provinces into Denartments, 
with Oobemadores SiS chief officers, appointed by the President. Tne Depart- 
ments constitute one or more municipal districts each with a council or 
municipality of 6 to 16 members, elected for three years. The Government 
in 1980 took over control of the finances of the 66 Departments, to safeguard 
a loan made to them in New York of 15 million doBais. 

Area and Population. 

Chile is divided into 17 provinces. All provinces except 2 extend from the 
Pacific to the international boundary, while the inter-provincial boundaries 
in most oases now follow watersheds instead of rivers, thus confining within 
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one province the waters of a single system and avoiding jurisdictional 
disputes. 

For an account of the dispute between Chile and Peru regarding the 
provinces of Tarapacd and Tacna-Arica, see the Statesman’s Year-Book 
lor 1931, p. 718. 

The present areas of the various provinces and their populations, as 
determined by the census of 1920 and that of November 27, 1930, are as 
follows : — 



Area : 

Popula- 

Pop. 


Area ; 
8q. 
Miles 
(1980) 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Provinces 

So. Miles !tionl920^ 

1930 

Provinces 

tion 1920 ‘ 

tion 1930 


(1930) 

(Census) (Census) 




(Census) 

(Census) 

Tarapac4 . 

21,252 

117,239 

113,381 

Ooncepci6n . 

4,404 

291,071 

829,495 

Antofagasta 

47,805 

172,380 

178,705 

Bio-Bio 

6,129 

164,862 

180,688 

Atacam4 . 

81,409 

48,413 

61,098 

; Cautlu 

10,472 

812,466 

888,791 

Coqnimbo . 

15,833 

176,041 

198,336 

Valdivia 

10,686 

185,410 

236,115 

Aconcagua 

5,774 

422,160 

463,544 

, Chllo6 . 

1 12,680 

179,507 

183,499 

Santiago . 

6,580 

718,211 

967,603 

Aysen . 

38,351 

1,660 

28,960 

9,711 

Oolchagua . 
Talca. 

6,141 ! 
5,911 
5,937 
5,462 ; 

284.942 

200,665 

295,971 

218,227 

Magallanes . 

52,054 

37,918 

Ifanle 

Nuble 

i 208,155 
229,981 

j 197,468 
231,890 

Total 

285,138 

! 8,731,573 

' 4.287,445 


^ Population in 1920 of the present areas as revised in 1927. 


Many islands to the north, west, and south belong to Chile. The coast- 
line is about 2,486 miles in length ; the average width of the country, 110 
miles. 

In the census of 1930, 2,122,709 were males and 2,164,736 females, and 
49'4 per cent, were urban ; 1,337,814 or 31 per cent, were gainfully employed. 
Estimated population on January 1, 1933, was 4,403,465. The great majority 
of the population is of European origin. The indigenous innabitants are 
of three branches, the Fuegians, mostly nomadic, living in or near Tierra del 
Fuego ; the Araiicanians (98,703) in the valleys or on the western slopes of 
the Andes ; the Changos, who inhabit the northern coast region and work as 
labourers. Foreigners included in the census of 1930 numbered 106,463, of 
whom Spaniards, with 23,439, formed the largest group. 

The two leading cities, with census population in 1930, are Santiago, 
696,231, and Valparaiso, 193,205. Other towns with census population in 
1930 are I — Concepcion, 77,689 ; Antofagasta, 63,591 ; Vifta del Mar, 49,488 ; 
Iquique, 46,468 ; Talca, 45,020 ; Chilian, 39,511 ; Temuco, 35,748 ; Valdivia, 
34,296 ; Talcahuano, 27,594; Magallanes, 24,307. 

Births in 1932, 149,459 ; marriages, 28,813; deaths, 99,664; passengers 
arriving, 25,107 ; departing, 25,930. There is no divorce. 


Eeligion. 

The Roman Catholic religion was maintained by the State, but in 1926 
the church was disestablished. There is one archbishop (Santiago), 12 
bishops, and three vicars apostolic. There were in 1931, 1,289 churches and 
chapels. 

Education. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, and since August 26, 
1920, compulsory for at least six years in the cities and four years in the 
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rural districts. A decree issued February, 1928, makes it compulsory for 
all children between the ages of 7 and 15. There were in 1981, 3,944 public 
and private primary schools with 563,944 pupils and 11,816 teachers; 7 
public normal schools with 1,362 pupils and 195 teachers ; 200 public and 
private secondary schools with 35,226 pupils and 3,523 teachers ; 11 public 
commercial schools with 198 teachers and 3,539 pupils. Professional and 
secondary instruction is proTided in the State University of Chile, with 
3,911 students in 1932, the Catholic University at Santiago (973 students 
in 1932), the National Institute of Santiago, the University of Concepcidn, 
and in the lyceums and colleges established in the capitals of provinces, and 
in some departments. A school of technology was opened at Valparaiso 
(Universidad Industrial de Valparaiso). There are besides agricultural 
schools, schools of mines, and professional schools. Education expenditures 
in 1929 took 160,646,991 pesos. 

There are 885 newspapers and journals published in Chile, including 96 
dailies and 177 weeklies. 


Justice and Crime. 

There are, in addition to a High Court of Justice in the capital, 
eight Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
Instance in the departmental capitals, and second class judges in the 
subdelegations. The police force includes about 16,316 officers and men ; it 
is organised and regulated by the President of the Republic at the charge 
of the national treasury. 

Finance. 


In recent years the revenue and expenditure were as follows (40 pesos 
= £1 at par : 1 peso = 12 cents, U.S.) : — 


Year 

itevenue 

Eipenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Pesos 

1,267, 550, 416 
1,055,189,183 
782,484,002 

Pesos 1 

1,118,202,372 ! 

1 1,131,490,328 
1,027,115,597 1 

1932 

1933 > i 
1934 » 1 

Pesos 

514,756,934 

945,662,000 

830,499,0(X) 

Pesos 

703,609,112 

945,593,001 

880,493,995 


* Kstiinates. 


Customs revenue in 1930, 632,805,478 pesos ; in 1931, 302,309,000 pesos. 
Nitrate taxes, 1929, furnished 295,875,400 pesos {23*03 per cent, of revenue) ; 
in 1930, 173,568,300 |>esos (15*32 per cent.). 

On September 1, 1932, funded external debt was 2,430,829,000 pesos; 
arrears of interest, 161,742,121 pesos; external floating debt, 337,543,009 
pesos ; guaranteed foreign loans, 1,156,460,978 pesos ; and external Treasury 
notes, 39,406,087 pesos; internal debt, 929,488,798 pesos. Payments on 
external debts were suspended July 30, 1931. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The Chilian Army is a national militia in which all able-bodied 
citizens are obliged to servo. Liability extends from the 20th to the 
46th year, inclusive. Recruits are called up in their 20th year, and are 
trained mostly for one and a half years. Afterwards they serve for 12 years in 
the reserve of the active army, after which they belong till the completion 
of their 45th year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a 
second-line army. 
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Cbil4 is divided into 3 zones or iniiitnry districts, each of which 
furnishes a complete division on mobilisation. The army is orp;anised 
in 3 dinsious, comprising : 9 regiments and 3 mountain infantry battalions, 
6 cavalry regiments, 4 field artillery re^ments, 3 heavy artillery groups 
and 3 mountain artillery groups, 1 engineering regiment, 1 battalion of 
railway troops and 2 aviation groups. The total strength of the active army 
in 1933 was 1,325 officers and 6,735 other ranks. 

The infantry are armed with the Chilian Mauser rifle (1896), calibre 7 mm. , 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similar pattern and lance. The field 
artillery are armed with Q. F. Krupp guns. 

In December, 1918, an Air Force was formed under British instruction, 
and comprised in 1933 11 flights with 105 aeroplanes. 


Navy. 

The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows : — 


Name 

*2 

a 

S 

iS 

.21^ 

.2 a 

P £ 

?.2 * 
g'S'C 

^ o g 

•< 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse- 

power 

5 *0 

'•Sl 
a S. 

! 

BatUethip : 

Almiraste Laiorre . . 

1918 

28,000 

10 

1014-in.; 14 6-ln.; 44-ln. 

4 

37,000 

23 

Coa*t Defence Vetsel : 
Capltan Prat .... 

1890 

6,900 

12 

4 9*4-in. ; 8 4-7-in . 

2 

12,000 

18 

Armoured Cruiter : 
O'Biggins 

1897 

8,600 

7 

4 8-in.; 106-in.; 12 3-in. 

2 

16,000 

21*6 

Protected Cruiser* : 

Blanco Encalada . . 
Ohaoabnoo .... 

1893 

1898 

4,420 

4,500 

- 

2 S-ln.; 10 6-in. . 

2 6-in.;10 4'7-ln.;5 3-in. 

6 

5 

14,600 

16,500 

22 

24 


The AlmiranU LcUorre served in the British Fleet during the war as the 
Camdokt and in 1930-31 was refitted and modernised at Itevonport Dock- 
yard under a contract between the Chilian Government and the Admiralty. 
There are 11 large destroyers, all built in England, 9 submarines, and various 
training and auxiliary vessels. A submarine depot ship, the AraiLcano, and 
two oil tankers were completed in British yards in 1930. The general 
efficiency of the personnel of the Navy appears to be high ^ the active skength 
at present is about 8,000. 

A number of British naval and air officers have been lent to the Chilean 
Navy in recent years in connexion with the re-organisation of training in 
certain branches. 


Agriculture and Industry. 

There are three zones in Chile — the arid zone in the north, which for 
many years has furnished the world’s entire supply of natural nitrate of 
ioda, 90 per cent, of its iodine and IS per cent, of cop^r consumed; the 
agricultural zone in the centre ; and the forest zone in the south. Mining 
in the north and agriculture in the centre are the prinmpal occupations, 
7otal area agricnltoial land (1930) wut 67,494,000 acres ; of forest land, 
6,080,900 acres ; of fridt trees and vines, 293,600 acres; of meadows, 
B7^067i 000 acres. Number of farms in 1980, 210,736 with an average value 
of 28,800 pesos. Chile produces aunually large quantities of cereala^ beside* 
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excellent wine (5,889,752 litres exported In 1932, chiefly to Germany and 
Belgium), fruit, nnd yegetables. Capital invested in vineyardn is about 
414,000,000 pesos. Tobacco output from 4,625 acres in 1932 was 10,212,140 
lbs. The principal crops of the harvest for 8 years are shown as follows : — 




Acreage 


Produce in Metric Cwts. 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1980 

1981 

1932 

Wheat 

1,065,362 

1,728,846 

1,616,682 

9,126,261 

5,767,004 

5,766,248 

Barley 

188,186 

152,107 

106,291 

999,176 

1,509,501 

848,830 

674,272 

Oats . 

218,897 

297,370 

, 166,251 

741,517 

714,660 

Maize 

111,646 

93,632 

i 93,090 

596,016 

687,570 

882,072 

Haricots . 

157,526 

1 164,247 

' 164.340 

766,900 

638,885 

637,000 

Peas . 

43,615 

52,008 

i 48,300 

196,251 

202,161 

169,000 

Potatoes . 

107,817 

105,288 

; 110,631 

4,023,065 

4,472,937 

4,097,000 

Vinos 

200,101 

209,910 


70.527,943' 

64,015, 142‘ 

50,081.0901 


r Galiona. 


The live stock census of Juno 30, 1930, showed 441,027 horses, 87,455 
asses, 31,414 mules, 2,887,940 cattle, 6,263,482 sheep, 788,881 goa^, and 
331,156 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego large tracts of country are devoted to 
sheep-farming, largely by British subjects; wool exports, 1982, 24,711 tons. 
Extensive natural forests are found, the largest in the provinces of Valdivia, 
Llanquihue and Chilo6. Exports of soap bark {quiilaya) in 1932 amounted 
to 714 tons, principally to Germany. 

The wealth of the country, however, consists chiefly in its minerals, 
especially in the northern provinces of Atacama and Tarapaci. The metals 
obtained are gold, silver, copper (Chile is the world’s second largest producer 
of copper, with 1932 output of 103,199 tons, and exports of 121,000 tons), 
cobalt, zinc and manganese ; the non-metallic substances being coal, nitrate, 
borate, salt, sulphur (about 16,500 toms per year), and guano. Productioii 
of gold, principally from ‘washings^ is increasing ; output in 1932 was 
85,179 ounces ; or silver, 182,800. Iron-ore deposits are found in the 
provinces of Atacama and of Coquimbo, estimated at over 1,000,000,000 
tons. Coal production in 1932, 1,086,005 tons. Reserves total 2,000,000,000 
metric tons, partly low in thermal units. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘salitre,’ is Chile's most important article of export 
and usually a substantial source of governmental revenue. It is found in 
the section of the desert of Atacama Known locally as the ‘ pampa salitrera,’ 
a territory comprising an area of some 600 miles in length, lying between 
latitude 16® and 26® south, and situated at an elevation above sea level of 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. There are 162 nitrate works or oflcinsswith a 
productive capacity of 68,136,000 quintals ; 7 were in operation in 1981-82, 
producing 1,067,200 tons, of which 920,100 tons were exported. Production 
from 20 oficinas in 1980-31, 1,676,200 tons, exports, 1,681,100 tons. About 
90 per cent, of the world’s supply of iodine is a by-product of tibe Chilean 
nitrate ofldnas. 

In 1930 census, 92,719 were returned as owners of manufacturing 
establishments, with 296,201 employees. Electric power is abundant. 
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Commerce. 

Imports and exports (including re-exports and including bullion and 
specie). 1 peso = 6^?. at par or 12.17 cents, U.S. : — 


- 

1 1928 

1929 

1930 

; 1931 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

1 PosnS 

. 1,200,034,220 

. 1 1,004,209,106 

Pesos 

1,617,563,791 

2,298,720,188 

Pesos 

1,400,124,721 : 
1,328,122,907 | 

1 Pesos 

1 705,902,012 
824,738,900 

Pesos 

213,830,200 

290,493,906 


The following table shows in pesos the principal imports and exports for 
recent years (1 peso = 6c?.) : — 


Imports 


j 

Exports 



1931 

1932 

i 

1931 

1032 


Pesos 

Pesos 


Pesos 

Pesos 

CJoal and coke . . 

691,430 

332,365 

Nitrate . , 

! 358,704,093 

44.051,373 

Petroleum . . . 

i 27,280,108 

12,239,930 

17,354,812 

Iodine .... 

1 8,511,698 

13,057,392 

Sugar 

26,215,559 

Wool .... 

: 22,260,174 

24,710,903 

Paper 

: 15,818,231 

2.105,000 

Copper, in bars. 

814,034,549 
13,180,404 1 

120,022,100 

Automobiles . . . 

6,990,915 

1,592,081 

Iron ore . , . 

3,876,581 

Coffee, tea and mate 
Textiles, exclusive 

21,203,141 

14,563,102 

Meats (fresh and 
frozen) . . . 

10,121,040 

11,297,673 

of jute bag'4ng 

109,903,803 

22,149,100 


In 1932, the imports of gold and silver currency and bullion amounted to 
82,700 pesos. Exports of currency and bullion in 1932 totalled 8,694,500 
pesos. 

Foreign trade of Chile in gold pesos equal to %d. 


i 

lnij)ortH from 

Exports to 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1032 

Great Britain . 

112,574,484 

27,634,839 

134,455,459 

91,419,988 

Germany . . ! 

116,656,988 

81,540,463 

74,442,688 

39,935,120 

United states . i 

211,863,814 

49,413,405 

275,816,208 

76,809,942 

Prance . 

41,698,377 

10,055,884 

96,895,427 

13,486,363 

Belgium . j 

19,275,565 

5,201,903 

61,570,292 

7,521.676 

Peru . . . j 

43,178,683 

27,479,323 

3,465,870 

8,868,841 

Argentina , , 

10,914,820 

7,6(X),485 

13,484,094 

8,044,365 

. . . j 

20,317,991 

7,266,092 i 

j 45,345,185 

12,236,249 

Spain . . . { 

10,200,811 

4,810,788 

1 21,632,886 

6,411,902 

Holland . . . j 

12,326,175 

3,909,843 ! 

j 18,888,394 

10,171,018 

Japan . . .1 

4,268,721 

1,204,006 

11,280,455 

263,495 

India . . . i 

i 

7,713,648 

2,971,752 ! 

i 7,627 

1 

12,069 


The chief imports into, and domestic exports from, the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade Returns) from and to Chile in two years, were as follows (but 
of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from Bolivia) : — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1982 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Nitrates . . . 

686,361 

66,633 

i Cottons . . . 

213,044 

66,913 

Frozen Mutton . 

478,005 

663,597 

Woollens . . . 

149,667 

82,449 

Copper ... 

1,784,176 

1,346,988 

1 Iron and Steel . 

182,235 

114,496 

Tin ore . . . 

; 257,989 

887,934 

i Cotton thread . 

106,812 

61,056 

Wool .... 

816,068 

769,949 

: Machlnei 7 . . 

186,878 

41,624 

Barley .... 

i 91,671 

102,747 

Rayon Goods 

6,485 

12,029 
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Total trade between Chile and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade figures) : — 


Imports from Chile to U.K. 
Exports to Chile from U.K. 
Re-exports to Chile from U. K. 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

1938 

£ 

£ 

£ 



10 , 615 , 169 : 

9 , 195 , 855 : 

7 , 271,652 1 

4 , 482 , .578 

3 , 895,564 

3 , 758.656 

5 , 962,671 

1 , 932,479 

216,132 

662,607 

731,390 

396 , 959 ! 

321,409 

106,261 

26,472 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial shipping of Chile consisted, on June 30, 1933, of 102 
steamers, motor-driven vessels and sailing vessels of 155,710 tons gross. The 
shipping entered and cleared at the ports of Chile in foreign trade in 1932 
was as follows: Entered, 1,165,265 tons ; cleared, 1,172,274 tons. 

Communications. 

In 1930, there were in Chile 24,414 miles of highways, of which 20,045 
miles were earth roads, 3,878 miles of sand and clay or gravel, 358 miles of 
macadam and 37 miles of concrete or asphalt. Only 37 miles can be called 
first- class and 358 second-class. About 16,000 are fit for motor traffic. 
There were (1931) 26,575 automobiles and 14,144 trucks and motor-buses. 
There are 851 miles of navigable river, and 497 miles of navigable lakes. 

The length of State Railway lines amounted in 1930 to 3,600 miles; 
private railway lines, principally British-owned, to 1,940 miles, making a 
total of 5,540 miles. State Railway lines are Arica-La Paz Railway, 
(Chilean section) 128 miles; North Longitudinal Railway, 442 miles; 
Central North Line, 1,078 miles; Central South Lino, 1,770 miles; and 
Puente Alto-Valcan Railway, 38 miles. The Government has 70 per cent 
ownership of the Chilean Transandine Line, State-owned lines produced an 
operating profit in 1930 of 23,649,545 pesos. Electrification of the railways 
was commenced in 1921 on the line between Valparaiso and Santiago, a 
distance of 115 miles. Aviation is highly developed between interior points 
and abroad ; a plant for the manufacture of airplanes was established in 
1930. 

The 890 post-offices and agencies dispatched in 1932, 77,348,628 postal 
pieces. The lengtli of telegraph lines at the end of 1932 was 19,727 miles 
(10,555 miles Government and 9,172 miles private). In 1930, there were 
430 Government offices, and 532 jwivate offices. There were (1930) 327 
telephone exchanges with 35,489 subscribers. The largest telephone com- 
pany is the American-owned Chile Telephone Company which operates in 
Santiago, Valparaiso and other cities, with 249 exchanges and 30,967 
subscribers. 

A chain of wireless stations along the coast for shore-to-ship transmission 
is operated by the Navy ; stations are at Arica, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, 
Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Valdivia, Puerto Montt, Magallanes (formerly 
known as Punta Arenas), and Quilicura (near Santiago). The first inter- 
national radio station was opened at Quilicura in 1928. A wireless station 
is also being erected on the Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400 miles west 
and south of Valparaiso. There are 3 large broadcasting stations. 

Banking and Credit. 

Tn August, 1925, the Government established at Santiago the Central 
Bank of Chile, with (1933) 10,000,000 pesos paid up capital, which should 
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have the right of iasuing a new peso, value 0c?., to be the basis of a new 
national currency. The Central Bank commenced operations on January 11, 
1926, and gold payments were re-established. On June 30, 1933, the Central 
Bank had paid*np capital and reservesof 201,738,811 pesos, cash 107,428,071 
pesos and deposits, 491,059,346 pesos. 

The paid-up capital and reserve funds of 12 leading Chilean and 
7 foreign banks amounted on June 30, 1933, to 649,000,000 pesos ; total 
loans and investments, 1,148,000,000 pesos. The Caja Nacional de Ahorros 
has a monopoly of savings accounts ; on June 80, 1983, the savings deposits 
amounted to 228,000,000 pesos. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the gold Peso, containing 0‘183067 gramme of 
fine gold, with, originally, a par value of 6c?. sterling or 12.17 cents, U.S. 
£1 sterling therefore equals at par, 40 gold pesos. Only gold coins of 20, 40 
(o^led, officially, the ‘ libra Chilena ' and equal to the £ sterling), 50 and 
100 pesos are minted. But no gold circulates. Tlie silver coinage is mainly 
one coin, the peso, with formerly a fine silver content of 2*4 grammes, but 
now (1034) pesos of nickel (25 per cent.) and copper (75 per cent.) are 
replaqing the silver pesos. In April, 1932, the convertibility of the currency 
was suspended. The exchange value of the peso is fixed by the Central 
Bank, which promotes barter when exchange is not available ; in 1933 the 
rate on London was nominally around 53 pesos to the £ ; in New York it 
ranged from 10*25 cents, U.S. to 6*12 cents. There are nickel coins of 1, 
0*20, 0*10 and 0*06 peso. Actually the currency in circulation is chiefly 
paper issued by the Central Bank in lieu of gold, in denominations of 
10,000, 6,000, 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 10, 6, and 1 pewM. 

The metric system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
the old Spanish weights and measures are still in use to some extent. 
Greenwich time has been adopted in place of Chilian time. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Chile in Great Britain. 

Ambassador . — Sefior Don Juan Enrique Tocornal. (Appointed June 12, 

1938.) 

Minister -CounselloT . — Don Manuel Salinas. 

Sscretaries.-^hm% Renard and C. Manuel Pereira. 

Corntnercial Counsellor . — Julio Bittencourt. 

Commercial .<4 Santiago Monk. 

ConmhQeneral in London . — Tomas de la Barra Fontecilla. 

Thereare Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool (C.G.), Nottingham, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Sou^ampton and many other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Chile. 

Ambassador . — Sir Eobext Michell, K.C.M.Q. (Appointed Deoember 18, 
1988.) 

First Secretary. — G. H. Thompson, C.M.G. 

Nrnal .<4 Captain R. H. C. Hallifax, R.N. 

Mititary Attachi , — Major L. H. G. Andrews. 
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Group-Captain Bu B. May cock, O.B.E. 

Commtreial Secretary. — A. J. Pack, O.B.E. 

CoTisul-QeTural at Valparaiso. — D. F. S. Filiter, 

There are Consular representatives at Coquimbo, Antofagasta (C.), Arica 
(V.C.), Coronel, Iquique (V.C.), Magallanes (C.), Santiago (V.C.), Talca- 
huano (V.C.), Tocopilla, and other centres. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Chile. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anniiario Eatadiatlco de la Republlcm de Chile. Santiago. Annnal. 

Heinorias presen tandas al Oongreso nacional por loa Kinistros de Bstado en los departa- 
mentos de ReUclonos Bxteriores, Hacienda, Ac Santiago. 

Chile: Handbook compiled by the International Bureau of Ametioan Bepublici, 
Washington. 1909. 

8in6p8i8 Estadlstica y Geogrdflca de Chile. Santiago, Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annnal. 

Chile y la indepeudeucia del Feru 1821-1921. Documentos hist6ricoa ofloiales. 
Santiago de Chile, 1921. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Aitahuruaga (Francisco S.), Diccionarlo Geograflco de la Rephblica de Chile. New ed. 
New York, 1899. 

JBarroe Arana (Diego), La guerre du Paclflque. Paris, 1882.— Hlstoria General de 
OhUe. 16 vols. Completed, 1902. Santiago. 

Broxoniny (W. E.), Chile. In ‘The West Coast Republics of South America.’ London, 
1930. 

J5Hlties(G.), Guerra del Paciflco. Santiago, 1915. 

ChUholm (A, 8. M ), The Independence of Chile. London, 1912. 

Edwards (A.), My Native Land. (History, description and culture of Chile.) London, 
1928.— The Dawn (covering the 80 years’ period to 1841). London, 1980. 

Elliot (O. F. Scott), Chile : Its History and Development. London, 1907. 

Elliott (L, B.), Chile To-day and To-morrow. New York, 1922. 

Fdter (F, W.), Monetary Inflation in Chile. Princeton University, 1931. 

Figuero (V.), Diccionarlo, histurico biograflco y bibliografico de Chile. 5 vols. Santiago, 
1981, 

Guerra del Paciflco. 3 vols. Vol. 1. Antofagasta a TarapacA. Valparaiso, 19!S, 
Vol. 2. TarapacA a Lima. Valparaiso, 1914. Vol. 3. Ocupacidn del Perh. Valparaiso, 1919. 

Ouerra, (J. Quilloriuo), La Soberania Chilena eu las Islos al aur del Canal Beagle. 
Santiago, 1917. 

Ouevara (T.), Chile prehlspano. Published by University of Chile. Santiago, 1929. 
Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. [In Stanford's Compendium.) 3nd 
edition. London, 1909. 

Keller (Carlos), La eterna Crisis Chilcua, 8antiagO| 1932. English edition. San 
Francisco, 1933. 

(Oskar). Chile, Hamburg, 1925. 

JCnoche (WalterX Chile. Potsdam, 1931. 

Koehel (W. H.), Modern Chile. London, 1918. 

Maitland (Francis J. G.), Chile, its Land and People. London, 1914. 

Markham (C. R.), The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-81. London, 1888. 

Martin {C.), Landeskunde von Chile. 2nd edition. Hataaburg, 1928. 

Mariner (Daniel), Estudio de politica coniercial Chilena e Hisboria economioa nacional. 
2 vols. Santiago, 1923. His toria de Chile. Published by University of Chile. Santiago, 1929. 
IffHs <G. J ), Chile. London, 1914. 

Montt (L,), Bibllografia Chilena. Tomo 1, 1780-1811. Santiago, 1918. 

Montenegro (Ernesto), La ouestlOn Chileno-Peruana. Erpoeicidn de bechos aoeroa del 
problema Chllono-Peruano. Tacna-Arica versus AUacia j Lorena. Santiago, 1919. 

Ojeda (L. Thayer), Elementos Atnicos que han intervenido en la poblaolOn de Chila. 
Santiago, 1919. 

Parker (W. B.), Chileans of To-day. London, 1920. 

Patron (Luis H.), Diccionarlo Jeogrdflco de Chile. Santiago, 1924. 

Poirier (E.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 1909. 

Bo$aU${R. p. Diego de), Hlatorla General del Reyno de Chile. 8 voli. Valparaiso, 
1877-78. 

Wri§ht (M. R.), The Republic of Chile. London, 1005. 
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CHINA. 

(Chuno-Hua Min- Kuo, i.e. Republic of China.) 

Government. 

On February 12, 1912, China, one of the oldest of Monarchies, became a 
Republic. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Manchu origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta ChHng Ch*ao (‘Great Pure Dynasty'). The last Emperor, 
P’u-yi, was the tenth of the lino ; but the official genealogy is carried back 
six generations earlier than the real founder, and P’u-yi’s will be the 
sixteenth name in the canonised series of Ta Chhng Emperors. He was 
bom on February 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle, the Emperor Kuang-Hsii, on 
November 14, 1908, and abdicated on February 12, 1912. On December 1, 
1923, he was married. He retained the title of Emperor of the Manchu 
Imperial House up to November 5, 1924 (when it was abolished), together 
with other rights of preferential treatment secured under the Abdication 
Agreement, making P’u-y’i an ordinary citizen of the republic. For account 
of the Revolution of 1911, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912, pp. 699- 
701, and for later developments, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1919, 
pp. 740-41, and the Statesman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 734. 

The present Government at Nanking (March, 1934) is a Committee 
Government, representing broadly the Kuomintang, or National Party. 
According to the ‘ Organic law of the National Government of the Republic 
of China,’ which the Kuomintang promulgated on October 4, 1928 (amended 
December, 1931), the National Government is to be composed of five 
Yuan (Councils) — Execnt»ve, Legislative, Judicial, Examination, and Con- 
trol. Tht-re shall be a President and from 24 to 36 Government Councillors, 
and a President and Vice-President of each Yuan^ who are to be elected by 
the Central Committee of Kuonantang. The Executive, Legislative, Judicial, 
Examination, and Control Yuan shall be renponsible to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomiutang. Decrees, (lecisions, and commands of 
military mobilisation shall be signed by the President of the National 
Government, and counter-signed by the President of the appropiiate Yuan, 
and by the Minist^^r of the appropriate Ministry. The Executive Council 
shall be the highest organ of the National Government. It shall establish 
Ministries to which will be entrusted various executive duties, and it may 
appoint commissions for 8f>ecified executive matters. It may introduce in 
the Le^slative Council Bills on matters within its competence. Budgets, 
amnesties, declarations of war, peace negotiations, conclusions of treaties, 
and other important international matters are to be submitted to the 
Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council shall be the highest legislative organ. It shall 
have power to decide upon legislation, budgets, amnesties, declarations of 
war, negotiations for peace, the conclusion of treaties, and other important 
international matters. It shall have a President and Vice-President, and 
shall be composed of between 49 and 99 members to bo appointed by the 
National Government at the instance of the President of the Lemslative 
Council. The term of office shall be two years, and members shall not 
concurrently be non^olitical administrative officials of the vaiious organs of 
the Central or local Governments. 

The Judicial Council shall he the highest judicial organ, and shall take 
charge of judicial trial, judicial administration, disciplinary punishment of 
officials and trial of administrative cases. The granting of’ pardons. 
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reprieves, and restitution of civil rights shall be submitted by the President 
of the Judicial Council to the National Government for approval and action. 

The Examination Council shall be the highest examination organ, and 
shall take charge of examinations and determine qualifications for the public 
service. All public functionaries shall be appointed only after they have 
passed an examination and their qualifications for tlie public service have 
been determined by the Examination Council. 

The Control Council shall bo the highest supervisory organ, and shall, 
according to law, exercise the powers of impeachment and auditing. It shall 
have a President and Vice-President, and shall be composed of from 19 to 29 
members who are to be appointed by the National Government at the 
instance of the President of the Control Council. The security of tenure of 
oflfice by members shall be determined by law, and menibers shall not 
concurrently hold any office in any organs of Central or local Governments. 

President of the National Government of China. — Mr. Lin Shen (February, 
1932 ; re-elected January, 1934). 

There is also a Cabinet of Ministers, appointed in January, 1932, as 
follows ; — 

President of the Administrative Council. — Wang Ching-wei, 

Minister of Finance. — H. H. Kung (October 29, 1933). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Wang Ching-wei. 

Minister for War. — General Ho y'in-chin. 

Minister of the Navy. — Admiral Chen dhao-htan. 

Minister of Industry. — Chen Kung-po. 

Minister of Education. — Chu Chia-hua. 

Minister of Rail ways. — Ku M<yng-yii. 

Minister of th^ Interior. — General Huang Shao-shan. 

Minister of Communications. — Chu Chia-hua. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Lo Wen-Kan. 

Local Govbrnmeht. 

In July, 1928, six special municipalities were organized at Nanking, 
Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Hankow and Canton, and several new ordinary 
municipalities were also established, but in May, 1930, the distinction 
between special and ordinary muiiici[)altties was revoked. There is still a 
difiorence between municipalities under the direct control of the Executive 
Vitan and those under provincial control. The Mayor of a city of the 
former type is appointed by the Government, while in the other case a 
Mayor is recommended by the Provincial authorities, for approval by the 
Ceutml Government, or else is directly appointed by the local authorities. 
In municipalities under Executive Tuan control, the heads of the different 
bureaux are either directly appointed by Government or are recommended 
by the Mayor for .subsequent approval by the Government. Bureau heads 
in municipalities under provincial control are either directly appointed by 
the provincial authority or are recommended by the Mayor for approval by 
the Provincial Government. 

Area and Population. 

According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of the Interior (1982), 
the total population of China is 474,787,386 The moat recent estimate of 
the area of the country (including Manchuria) is 4,278,862 sq. miles. 

The following table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese RepuDlio according to the estimate of the Post Office in 1926; — 
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The 18 Provinces 
of Chins Proper 

Area; Bn^llsb 
square miles 

Population 

(Estimated) 

Population 
per square 
mile 

Capital 

Chile . . . 

116,880 

88,906,695 

835 

Peiping 

Shantung 

55,984 

84,875,849 

614 

Tsi-nan 

Shansi . 

81,853 

12,158,127 

149 

T‘al-yuan 

Honan . 

67,954 

35,289,752 

522 

K’ai-fftng 

Kiangsa 

88,810 

84,624,483 

896 

Chinkiang 

Anhwei . 

54,826 

20,198,840 

868 

An king 

Kiangsi . 

69,498 

27,668,410 

895 

Nanch’ang 

Ghdkiang 

36,680 

24,189,766 

657 

Hangchow 

Fttkien . 

40,832 

14,829,894 

809 

Foochow 

Hupeh . 

71,428 

28,616,570 

400 

Wuchang 

Hunan . 

88,898 

40,529,988 

4sa 

Ch'angsba 

Shensi * . 

76,290 

17,222,571 

228 

Sian 

Kansu . 

125,483 

7,422,818 

59 

Lanchow 

Beeehwan 

218,688 

52,068,606 

238 

Ch’togtu 

Kwangtung . 

100,000 

36,773,502 

868 

Canton 

Ewangsi 

77,220 

12,258,385 | 

159 

Kuelin 

Kweichow 

67,182 

11,291,261 

168 

Kuei-yang 

Tilnnan 

146,714 

11,020,591 

75 

Ytiunan 

New Dominion 





Sinkiang . 

560,840 

2,688,805 

— 

Uimmchl (Tihwafu) 

Manchuria 3 

— 





— 

Liaoning 



( 

Shenyang 

Kirin 

>• 868,700 

24,040,819 

66 ^ 

Kirin 

Heilungkiang 

/ 


\ 

TsitsiharHeilungiHsien) 

Total . 

2,446,865 

485.508,838 



Dependenciet 





Mongolia . 

1,867,600 

1,800,000 


Urgal 

Tibet . 

468,200 

2,000,000 

— 

Lhasa ‘2 


1 The seat of the Bogdo Rhsn. ^ The seat of the Dalai Lama. 

* The three eastern provinces, 4 Population of Shensi in 1928 : 11,665,191. 


Estitnates prepared by the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1929 gave the 
total of 438»983,873, inclusive of 19,290,000 for Manchuria. The hgures 
iot Mongolia and Tibet are rough estimates, and a certain amount of res^ve 
•honld be maintained in regard to all these figures. 

The Island of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonosoki, ratified and exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1896. The formal transfer of the Island was effected on June 2, 1896. 

agreement with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Bm»ia took possession of Port Arthur and Talienwan (called Da^y by 
Russia and Bairen by Japan) and their adjacent territories and waters, 
on lease for the term of 26 years, with option of extension by mutual 
agreement. In 1900, in consequence of the ‘Boxer' uprising, Russia 
occupied Manchoria^ Japan, after Icmg and nnsuccessful efforts to induce 
Russia to withdraw, broke off diplomatic relations, and on February 8, 
1904, commenced hostilities. The war, in the course of which Japan 
proved victorious both on land and at sea, was bronght to an end by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, signed September 6, 1906. under this Treaty 
Russia and Japan f^ed to evacuate Manchuria, except the territory affected 
by the lease of Kwantung (or the Liao-tung Peninsula), where Japan 
ineoeeds to the leasehold and other lights of Russia. The exclusive adminis- 
tration of Manchuria (with tho exception mentioned) was to be restored 
to ChittiL By treaty of December 22, 1906, China a^eed to the transfer 
to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liaotung Peninsula and tho control 
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of the railway from Port Artiiur to Ch’anff-cliiin (Kwan-cli’&^ftru), and 
conceded to Japan the right to construct a railway from Antong to Unkden, 
and agreed to open 16 Manchurian porta and cities to foreign commoroe. 

The Chinese Government granted to the French in April, 1898, a 99 years* 
lease of the Bay of Kwang‘Chau-Wan, on the coast of the peninsula, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in November, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory has 
been placed under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo-Chinm. 

In accordance with a Convention signed between the British Govemment 
and the National Government of China on April 18, 1930, the rendition of 
Wei-hai-Wei to China took place on October 1, 1930. 

The Belgian concession at Tientsin was formally restored to China on 
January 16, 1931. 

Peiping (formerly called Peking), the capital of China until 1928, has a 
population of 811,188 according to the 1926 census of the Municipal Bureau. 
Accoiding to the Census of the Metropolitan Police Administration, taken in 
1927, the population of Peking and its suburbs is close on 1,297,718 (779,704 
males and 618,014 females). The population of the treaty ports was given 
as follows for 1931 by the Chinese Maritime Customs; Aigun, 38,112; 
Harbin, 330,436 ; Hunchun, 39,000; Lungchingtsun, 4,069 ; Antung, 91,016; 
Dairen, 282,665 ; Newchwang, 106,040 ; Chinwangt^, 20,020 ; IHentsin, 
1,387,462 ; Lungkow, 10,676 ; Chefoo, 131,669 ; Tsingti>, 390,337 ; Chung- 
king, 635,000 ; Wanhsien, 210,837 ; Changsha, 606,972 ; Yochow, 4,800 ; 
Ichang, 107,940; Shasi, 113,626; Hankow, 777,993 (including Wuchang 
and Hanyang) ; Kiukiang, 80,166 ; Wuhu, 185,386 ; Nanking, 683,462 ; 
Chinkiang, 199,776 ; Shanghai (including neighbouring districts), 3,269,114 
(the International Settlement at Shanghai has a total of 1,007,868 inhabi- 
tants, of which 971,397 are Chinese and 36,471 foreigners) ; Soochow, 260,000; 
Hangchow (municipal art-a), 506,930 ; NingiK), 218,774 ; Wenchow, 631,276 ; 
Santuao, 9,000; Foochow, 822,725; Amoy, 234,159 ; Swatow, 178,636; 
Canton, 861,024; Kon^oon, 32,200 ; Samshui, 9,160 ; Kiungchow, 45,757 ; 
Pakhoi, 86,000; Wucnow, 90,000; Nanning, 68,110; Lungehow, 13,600; 
Mengtsz, 193,004; Szemao, 20,000 ; Tengyueh, 19,000. In addition, Hiere 
are also a number of other places open to international trade ; these are called 
commercial ports or marts, and were opened at the instance of the Chinese 
Gorornraent. Nanking is the present capital. 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1931 the total 
number of foreigners resident in China was 370,398, ma<ie up as follows : — 


American . 

8,687 

French 

8,651 

Russian 

06,479 

Austrian 

245 

Qerman 

3,444 

Spanish 

334 

Belgian 

546 

ItalUn 

766 

Swedish 

243 

British 

13,344 

Japanese . 

. 200,621 

Swiss . 

309 

Oaechoalorak 

270) 

Mexican 

4 

! Other Countries 

2,453 

Danish 

050 

Norwegian . 

229 


Dutch 

700 

1 Polish 

14 

Total . 

870,393 

Finnlah 

89 

1 Portuguese. 

2,368 



The total number of Chinese abroad was estimated in January, 1934, to be 
about 11,393,636 persons, including 3,400,000 in Formosa, 2,000,0()0 in 
Malay and Borneo, 1,233,855 in Dutch East Indies. 

Until 1929 there were 28 Treaty Powers in China, as fellows : Great 
Britain (1842), United States (1844), France (1844), Norway and Sweden 
(1847), Denmark (1863), Netherlands (1863), Spain (1864), Belgium (1865), 
Italy (1868), Peru (1874), Brasil (1881), Portugal (1887), Japan (1895), Mexico 
(1899), Chile (1915), Switzerland (1918), Bolivia (1919), Persia (1920), 
Germany (1921), Soviet Russia (1924), Austria (1926). and Finland (1927). 
Of thoas powers, Gennany, Bolivia, Persia, Chile, Austria, Hexic^ 
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Soviet Russia, and Finland have renounced the privilege of consular 
jurisdiction. Fixed Customs Tariff Conventions were tlefinitely renounced 
by all powers except Japan in 1928. Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Spain and 
Portugal signed treaties with dhina in 1928 and on certain conditions 
agreed to submit to Chinese jurisdiction after January 1, 1929. 

During 1928 the National Government announced that treaties that had 
lapsed, or were about to lapse, would be abrogated and new treaties negotiated 
on a basis of ‘equality.’ Treaties of a commercial character have been 
made with the principal nations. As from January 1, 1930, the Chinese 
Government declared the withdrawal of extra-territorial privileges from 
foreigners in China. In an Aide M^rnoire from the British Government on 
December 20, 1929, however, it was stated that ‘ His Majesty’s Government 
are willing to agree that January 1, 1930, should be treated as the date 
from which the process of the gradual abolition of extra-territoriality should 
be regarded as having commenced in princifde.’ This date was later 
extended to January 1, 1932, but at the end of December, 1931, the Chinese 
Government announced that the proposal to abandon extra-territorial rights 
on January 1, 1932, had been postponed. 

Religion. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 

With the exception of the practice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
where observed throughout the Republic, and was fully commended by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeous and elaborate ritual in 
China, Taoism — originally a pure philosophy — having abjectly copied 
Buddliist ceremonial on the arrival of Buddhism 1,800 years ago. Most 
Chinese (not Mohammedans or Christians) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist. 

Mohammedans are found in every province of China, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Sinkiang, Shansi, Shensi, Chihli, and Yunnan, There 
are 80,000 in Peking, with 30 mosques. Estimates for all China vary widely, 
from 3,000,000 to 80,000,000 ; 20,000,000, however, is generally favoured. 

Roman Catholicism has had a footing in China tor more than three 
centuries. In 1929 it had 76 bishoprics and 3,616 foreign missionaries, and 
counted 2,486,841 native Christians. Protestant Missions date from 1807. 
In 1922, native Christiana numbered 806,926 (366,624 communicants). 
Attached to Protestant Missions in 1920 were 27 colleges of university 
standing, 256 middle schools, and 681 higher elernontary schools. Under 
Christian instruction were 189,794 pupils. The Russian Orthodox Mission 
dates from 1685. In 1923, the Church counted 5,000 baptised Chinese 
adherents. 

Mo.st of the aboriginal hill-tribes are still nature-wor.shippers, and 
ethnically are di.stinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a colony of Chinese Jews in K'aif^ng, capital of Honan. 

Education. 

Since September 8, 1905, an enormous impetus has been given to the 
new educational movement, schools for the teaching of ‘ western learning’ 
springing up in every town throughout large portions of the Republic. 

There are two kinds of primary schools : the higher and the lower. The 
former are established by district governments, and are intended as inter- 
mediaries between the lower primary schools and the middle schools. The 
total for the whole country in 1923 was 10,236, with 682,679 pupils. The 
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latter — also called Citizen Schools — aro established by local government 
boards, although in recent years a good number have been founded with 
private funds. The total number was 167,076, with 6,814,375 pupils, in 1923. 

The Government Universities are the National University at Peking ; 
Wuchang Normal University; Chung Chow University, Kaileng; National 
South-Eastern University at Nanking ; North-Western University at 
Sianfu, in Shensi Province; Tung Luh University in Yunnan Province; 
Peking Normal University; and Hangchow University. In addition to 
the above there are several Universities supported by private funds. 
The Chiaotimg (Communications) University, under the aegis of the 
Ministry of Communications, was opened on July 21, 1921. It is now 
divided into three Colleges, each with a university status ; Nanyang, 
Shanghai ; Tangshan, Chihli Province ; Communications, Peking. The 
National University of Peking was established in 1898, and completely 
reorganised in 1917. In February, 1920, five women students were admitted 
for the first time. In the year 1928-29, there were 34 universities and 
colleges and 16 High Technical Colleges in China, including Government 
and private institutions. The total number of students was 19,453, of 
whom 3,507 were enrolled in the Faculty of Law; 2,271 Arts; 2,135 
Engineering; 1,2.32 Science; and 1,127 for Business Administration. 

The Peking Union Medical College was founded early in 1906 for the 
training of Chinese medical students. On July 1, 1915, the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation assumed the full support of the Union 
Medical College. 

There are numerous Protestant and Catholic mission schools, colleges and 
universities at Shanghai and other ports, where the English and French 
languages and lower branche.s of We.stern science are taught. 

A modern university for Chinese, with British professors, has been success* 
fully established in Hongkong, and attracts students from many parts of 
China. 

According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of Education, 1,484 
students in 1929-30 were granted eertificate.s to study abroad. Of this 
total, 826 students proceeded to Japan, 272 to America, 173 to France, 84 
to Germany, 60 to Belgium, 55 to Great Britain, and 14 to Austria. 
Among these were 162 women students, or about 11 per cent. 

Justice. 

A provisional Criminal Code was drawn up in the closing year of 
the Tsing dynasty, and proclaimed on March 10, 1912, the first year 
of the Republic. The code was framed after the Continental system, and 
adopts the most modern legislation in regard to conditional release and 
jiostponement of punishments. There are special provisions for the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders and insane ^lersons. As regards the pwer of 
inflicting penalties, the arbitrary use of power by the court is guarded against 
by fixing a maximum and minimum sentence for each case. A second draft 
of this code was completed in 1919. Texts in both English and French have 
also been publi.shed. Altogether, three codes have been drawn up and revised 
— the Code of Civil Procedure, the Commercial Code, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The work of drawing np and revising the new Codes is under- 
taken by the liaw Codification and Compilation Commission, which is also 
engaged in the drafting of commercial laws. 

There are at present 276 courts and prociiratorates, with the Supreme 
Court and the Procuratorate-General at the head of all. The Supreme Court 
of China may be likened to the House of Lords or the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council of Great Britain. As its name implies, it is the 
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highest tribunal in the land. It was reorganised in 1912 into two divisions 
— Oriminal and Civil — since increased to seven, five Civil divisions and two 
Criminal divisions. In each division there is a presiding Judge with four 
other judges. The cases handled by the Supreme Court in 1926 were r Civil, 
6,480 ; Criminal, 1,968. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, the one, 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China at Shanghai (established 1865), and 
the other, the United States Court for China (established 1906). 

Finance. 

Receipts and disbursements (ordinary revenue and exi>enditure) of the 
National Government, for 4 years, from July 1 to June 30 are shown as 
follows : — 


I 

1929-30 1 

1 

1930-81 i 

1981-32 

1982-33 


Dollars 

Dollars | 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Revenue .... 

438,063.208 

560,926,199 i 

708,332,865 | 

680,000,000 

Exi>endittir0 . 

539,005,919 

714,468,144 

868,919,492 1 

1 

890,000,000 


Principal items of revenue, 1931-32: Salt tax, 163,247,417 dollars; 
customs duties, 374,682,000 dollars ; rolled tobacco and other consolidated 
taxes, 75,777,228 dollars ; wine, tobacco and stamp taxes, 48,866,337 dollars ; 
mining taxes, 1,071,288 dollars; income from state enterprises, 6,126,184 
dollars. Proceeds from state loans amounted to 180,000,000 dollars. 
Principal items of expenditure: military services, 279,947,666 dollars; 
loan services, 343,404,644 dollars; finance administration, 77,422,432 
dollars ; party expenses, 6,240,000 dollars; education, 16,794,279 dollars. 

Likin (local customs dues on internal transit) was abolij-hed on January 1, 
1981. 

The collection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign trade and the 
administration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution founded by Sir Robert 
Hart, which has a large staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates. 
By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the post of 
Inspector-General should be held by a British subject so long as British 
Foreign Trade predominated. 

By the terms of the Ro-organisationLoan Agreement of 1913 the Chinese 
Government agreed to take immediate steps for the re-organisation, with the 
assistance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenues. A 
Central Salt Administration was established in Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, with a Chief Inspectorate under a Chinese Chief Inspector 
and a foreign Associate Chief Inspector, who exercise the chief authority for 
the superintendence of the issue of licence and the compilation of reports and 
returns of revenue. 

By exchange of Notes effected on September 19 and September 22, 1930, 
it was ^reed that Great Britain should return her share of the Boxer 
Indemnity as from December 1, 1922, to the control of the Chinese Govern- 
ment which would apply the b\ilk of the funds thus remitted to the creation 
of an endowment to be devoted to the rehabilitation and building of rail- 
roads in China and to educational purposes. The funds to which the 
agreement refers amounted on June 80, 1930, to 3,516,419/. 9s. and the 
total amonnt of the sums payable by the Chinese Government between that 
date and December 81, 1946, when all payments are due to cease, will be 
7,847,09$/. 4 #. 9d 
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The customs receipts for 4 years were (in Haikwan taels) : — 


Year 

Foreign Trade | 

j Home Trade 

Total 

ToUl 

Exchange 

1990 

1981 

1932 

1933 

Taels 

159,847,078 

280,205,063 

184,319,890 

Taels 

20,772,685 | 

16,908,334 * 

16,930,580 

Taels 

180,619,768 

247,118,397 

200,241,470 

389,522,000 

£ 

16,415,455 

18,983,972 

19,398,392 

Pence 

22H 

28t 


The public debt on January 1, 1931, amounted to the equivalent of about 
152,900,000/., and the internal loans on June 1, 1931, to 741,640,699 dollars, 
of which 191,658,880 were Peking issues and 550,081,839 were Nanking 
issues. Of the former, arrears of capital and interest to January 1, 1981, 
amounted to some 19,989,000/. ; and of the internal loans, 488,413,139 
dollars were secured on customs revenue. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The organisation of the national army is based on a system of compulsory 
citizen service. Service is normally voluntary for three years with the 
active army and three years in the reserve. Recruits must be between 
the ages of 20 and 26. In 1929 the National Government produced a paper 
organisation of the national army in 114 infantry divisions, 8 cavalry 
divisions, 13 artillery regiments and 16 engineer battalions. This is being 
reduced to 66 infantry divisions, 8 cavalry brigades, 16 artillery regiments 
and 8 engineer regiments. The nominal strength is 800,000 men. 

Navy, 

The weakening of the central power had seriously affected the efficiency 
of the Navy, hut this has been restored to some extent since the Nanking 
Government was established. In July, 1929, the Government requested the 
services of a British Naval Mission to reorganise the training of the Fleet ; 
the services of two officers of the Royal Navy and a number of ratings have 
since been lent. A number of Chiuese junior naval officers are under training 
in the British Navy. 

The largest vessel is the cruiser Eai Chi, of 4,300 tons displacement and 
24 knots, carrying a main armament of 2 8-in. guns, 10 4‘7-in. guns and 
6 above-water torpedo tubes. Tlie Ying Swei and the GJuio Ho were built 
in England (1911), mainly for training purposes, each having a displace- 
ment of about 2,600 tons and a contract speed of 20 knots. The main arma- 
ments consist of 2 6-in. and 4 4-in. guns. There are also three 3,000-ton 
cruisers, Bai Yung, Hai Chou, and Hai Sken, built 1897-98, of 19 ‘6 knots 
speed, armed with 3 6-in. and 8 4‘1-in. guns ; the Ning Hai and Ping Hai, 
built 1931-32^ of 2,600 tons, armed with 6 6’6-in and 6 3-in. guns ; and the 
YatSen, built 1930, of 1,660 tons, armed with 1 6-in., 1 5’6-in., and 4 8-in. 
guns. In addition there are 20 steel gunboats of over 400 tons, 18 smaller 
river and other gunboats, 3 destroyers, 8 torpedo-boats, and various other 
vessels, many of which, as the result of neglect, are believed to be without 
fighting value. 

There are no naval bases of any importance. Existing dockyards are : 
Foochow, Taku, Kiangnan (Shanghai), and Whampoa (Canton). 

Production and luduitry. 

Agriculture . — China is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land 18 mostly freehold held by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
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Total arable land in China is estimated at about 192,060 square miles. 
The holdings are in general small ; irrigation is common. Chinese 
agriculture is intensive rather than extensive. Rotation of crops is 
practised. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and fruit trees are grown 
in great variety. Indeed the Chinese are gardeners rather than farmers. 
Vegetable culture has reached a high state of perfection. Wheat, barley, 
maize, and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, are chiefly 
cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and indigo in the south. In 1932, the 
estimated cultivated area under wheat was given as 57,049,000 acres, and 
the yield 487,877,000 piculs; that under rice was 63,427,000 acres yield 
983,157,000 piculs. Treaties forbid the export of grain with the exception 
of wheat, soya beans, kaoliang, indian corn, buck-wheat, and barley from 
Manchuria. An embargo may be applied in case of a famine in China. 
China’s fibre crops are also important: chief are abiitilon, hemp, jute, ramie 
and flax. 

Cotton is grown widely even as far north as the .southern and central part 
of Chihli, the chief area of production being the Yangtse valley. In 1932 
the area under cotton in the 12 principal cotton producing provinces (Liaoning, 
Hopei, Shangtung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, 
Kiangsi, Hupeh, and Hunan) was given as 37,078,535 viow or 6,179,756 
acres, and the yield 8,094,068 pictils of ginned cotton. The preliminary 
estimate for 1933 is 39,684,369 moiv (6,614,061 acres) and 9,838,286 piculs. 
Tea is cultivated exclusively in the west and south ; silk culture is one of 
the most successful industries of China ; about 25 per cent, of the world’s 
supply of raw silk is from China. The production of silk cocoons is 
estimated at 3,300,000 piculs, of which about 40 per cent, is produced in 
the central provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiatjg and Anhwei. 

Pigs are raised everywhere in China, and pigs’ bristles have become an 
important article of export. The annual output is over 100,000 piculs, 
valued at about 10,000,000 Hk. Tls. ; about two-thirds are exported. In 
Mongolia, camels are raised solely for the hair they produce. The Ministry 
of Industry estimates that in 1933 the total number of cows and buffaloes in 
the country was 22,246,555 ; goats and sheep, 19,418,241 : pigs, 94,343,894 ; 
horses, 6,089,463; donkeys and mules, 7,889,487; chickens, 338,672,168; 
ducks and geese, 70,122,199. 

Manufacture. — An important feature in the development of Chinese 
industries is the erection of cotton and wool mills, and of silk filatures 
in Shanghai, Canton and elsewhere, while native looms are found in most 
dwellings. The production of cotton yarn in China during the year 
ended December 31, 1932, totalled 2,283,898 piculs, of which 305,977 
piculs produced in Japanese, 1,427,919 piculs in Chinese, and 550,002 
piculs in Briti.sh-owned mills. Tlie production of cotton piece goods for the 
year amounted to 20,233,710 of which 10,190,970 piculs were manu- 

factured in Japanese, 8,242,740 in Chine.se, and 1,800,000 bales in British mills. 
In December 1932, 128 cotton millsin China had 4,516,898 spindles and 42,596 
looms distributed as follows : 41 Japanese-owned mills (1,767,248 spindles and 
19,306 looms) ; 84 Chinese-owned (2,589,040 spindles and 20,699 looms); 2 
British-owned (160,610 spindles and 2,671 looms). At the large centres flour 
and rice mills are beginning to supersede native methods of treating wheat and 
rice. Flour milling is making rapid strides in China. There are 173 modern 
mills in Shanghai (of which only 18 were working in 1930), 11 mills at 
Tsingtao, 6 at Wusih, and 6 at Hankow. Manchuria possesses about 60 
flour mills. At Hanyang, near Hankow, are large Chinese iron-works, 
supplied with ore from mines at Tayeh, about 60 miles distant. There are 
also 400 glass factories. 
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Mining. — Most of the 18 provinces and the 8 provinces of Manchuria con- 
tain coal, and China may be regarded as one of the first coal countries of 
the world. The coal-fields cover an area of 133,613 acres and fhe average 
annual coal output is estimated at 29,000,000 metric tons, of which 9 to 10 
million metric tons are from native coal mines, over 7^ million metric tons 
from semi-modern mines, and 11,196,100 metric tons from the Fushun 
and Kailan coal mines. Iron ores are abundant in the anthracite field of 
Shansi, where the iron industry is the oldest in the world, in Chihli, 
in Shantung and other provinces, and iron (found in conjunction with 
coal) is worked in Manchuria. Three hundred million tons of ore are 
estimated to be in Shansi ; the reserve of other deposits amounts to about 800 
million tona The Tayeh iron deposits, near Hankow, are among the richest 
in the world. They have an ore reserve of 35,000,000 tons. On the Upper 
Yangtse and in Shensi province petroleum is being worked ; there are 
91 wells in the country. Oil is also being extracted from shale bods in South 
Manchuria and Shansi Province. Tin ore is plentiful in Yunnan where 
the tin-mining industry has long existed. Tin is the most important 
mineral export; about 10,000 tons are produced annually. It is mined 
extensively in Yunnan, and through Mengtsz it reaches Hong Kong, whence 
it is shipped to foreign countries. In antimony China occupies a unique 
position ; since 1908 the country has produced more than 60 per cent, of 
the world’s total production. More than 90 per cent, comes from Hunan ; 
the output in 1930 was 14,700 tons. Mining for wolfram is being carried 
on at Swatow, and in the Kiangsi and Hunan Provinces ; molyMenum ore 
has been found at Yungtaih-sien, in Fukien and Kiangsi ; bismuth has also 
been worked. The total output of salt in 1933 was 2,492,866 short tons.^ 

Commerce. 


Foreign trade of China (exclusive of bullion) : — 


' 

1929 1 

1930 

1981 

1932 » 1 

1933* 


HK. 

. Taels 1 

HK. Taels i 

HK. Taels 

HK. Taels I 

HK. Taels 

Net Imports . 

1,265, 

,778,821 1 

1,309,755,742 ! 

1,433,489,194 

1,049,246,661 

868,650, .313 

Exports 

1,015, 

,687,318' 

894,843,-594 ■ 

909,475,525 

492,988,989 

392,700,892 

Average value of 







HK. Tael . 


71H 

1 l5. lOjp/. 

l.-f. 6, 

Is. U\>1. 

1 


‘ liicliKJmK limires lor Alanclmria for first six months only. 
• No >!anehuriaii figures included. 


Trade by principal countries in 1932 and 1933 in thousands of standard 
dollars.^ 



Imports 

Exports 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 


1 ,000 Standard 

1,000 Standard 

1,000 SUndHi-d 

1,000 Standard 


doilars 

dollars 

doil.ars 

dollars 

Great Britain 

185,702 

154,041 

58,556 

48,765 

Hong Kong . 

. : 94,219 

48,287 

117,887 

120,955 

India . 

101,585 

72,289 

32,682 

28,822 

Russia * 

13,946 

8,645 

38,014 

5,522 

France 

24,222 

23,821 

35,650 

1 32,217 

Singapore . 

16,673 

14,567 

13,118 

! 18,645 

Italy , 

21,607 

16,729 

5,889 

{ 6,154 

United States 

. 419,37.5 

1 297,468 

93,469 

118,146 

Japan . 

231,256 

i 132,349 

167,462 

1 95,807 

Germany 

. ; 112,042 

1 103,016 

46,479 

I 20,795 


* HK. Tael - 1'558 dollars. 


* Asiatic Routes. 
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Tke chief imports and export i for 2 years were as follows in standard 
dollars ^ • — 


Imports 

1932 

1933 

Kxports 

1932 

1083 


Standard 

Standard 


Standard 

Standard 


dollars 

dollars 


dollars 

dollars 

Cotton and 



Yollow Beans . 

68,138,674 

651,012 

eotfbon goods . 

816,880,041 

163,040,928 

Bean cake . 

36,810,671 

268,608 

Wool and wool- 



Coal .... 

18,839,629 

6,077,926 

len goods 

34,766,576 

33,660,475 

Raw Cotton 

82,180,105 

80,228,958 

Metals and 



Raw silk . 

61,308,446 

48,246,774 

minecals . i 

08,688,280 

97,006,518 

Hides, skins and 



Fisher}' and sea 



leather . 

29,226,184 

31,920,824 

products . 1 

81,941,998 

22,531,856 

Tea .... 

38,.578,604 

34,210,037 

Tobacco . 

44,110,281 

29,648,711 

Wood Oil . 

23,161,238 

30,261,260 

OhemAcate . | 

64,260,843 

61,383,810 

Metals and minerals . 

21,524,2421 

32,866,486 

Dyes and pig- 



Silk and cotton piece 



ments . 

40,102,760 

40,126,727 

goods 

47,308,204' 

47,286,718 

Coal, coke, etc. 

21,930,129 

23,417,404 

Bean Oil . 

7,483,721 

— 

Machinery . 

52,194,07s 

43,178,244 





I 1 HK. Tael 1*568 do liar. -s. 


Of the tea in 1933, 40,229 piculs were exported to Hong Kong, 
68,946 to Great Britain, 18,098 to France, 63,516 to the United States, 
and 212,715 to Russia. The total export of tea to foreign countries has 
been as foUowa (in lbs.):— 1896, 248,767,333; 1905, 182,573.064; 1916, 
287,647,066; 1931, 98,760,800; 1932, 86,140,800; 1933, 92,600,933. 

Total export of raw silk for past fire years: 1928, 176,039 piculs; 
1929, 180,034 piculs; 1981, 133,047 piculs; 1932, 76,670 piculs; 1983, 
77,076 piculs. 

The following figures give the import and export of gold and silver 
through the Maritime Customs in thousands of Haikwan Taels : — 



Gold 

Silver 

Ye«* 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1929 

1,005 

2,975 

121,430 

16,604 

1930 

2,574 

19,110 

102,.') 60 

36,654 

19.31 

10 

.32,120 

75,888 

30,448 

1032 

161 

70,885 

02,255 

' 69,601 


In addition to her overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
trade, in which under ’ Inland Waters Steam Navigation Regulations,’ 
steamers under foreign flags are allowed to participate. At the end of 1931, 
3,430 vessels were on the register, of which 519 were foreign, and 2,911 
Chinese ; at the end of 1930, the figures were 544 and 2,676 respectively. 

In recent years the quantities and value of the imports of tea into 
the United Kingdom from China, including Hong Kong, Macao, and 
Weihaiwei were (according to the Board of Trade returns) : — 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 

Year 

Quantities 

Value 

i 

lbs. 1 

£ 


; lbs. 

£ 

1927 

12,617.851 

852,850 

1980 1 

8.740,961 

629,470 

1928 

6,680,898 

625,710 

1931 

8,016,116 

640,806 

1920 

9,209,619 

620,931 

1982 ‘ 

1 4,860,151 

841,068 


Other important articles of trade between Great Britain and China 
(according to the Board of Trade returns) in two years were : — 
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Imports into U.K. 

1931 

1932 ! 

Exports from U.K. j 

1931 

1982 

Raw and waste silk 
Igg yolk . 

Bristles 

Camels’ hair 

' £ 

1 164,794 i 

1 2,886,988 i 

1 236,615 ! 

j 279,298 

SL ' 

115,474 I 
2,022.375 1 
281 ,.145 ! 
104,491 

Cottons 

Iron and steel . 
Woollens . 

Macbtncrj 

£ 

2,146,874 

1 1,147,610 
1,070,969 
1,163,836 

£ 

3,639,200 

1,416,925 

880,876 

1,194.330 


Total trade between United Kingdom and China ^ for 5 years : — 


i 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from China into U.K. 
Exports to China from U.K. 
Re-exports to China from U.K. . 

£ 

12,166,621 

14,028,983 

110,793 

£ 

9,888,819 

8,578.923 

86,755 

£ 

7,773,074 

7,868,616 

114,746 

£ 

6,163,025 

7,837,886 

87,613 

£ 

5,181,140 

6,301,036 

118,112 


1 Exclusive of Hong Kong, Macao and Leased Terrltoriea. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

During 1932, 161,592 vessels of 135,409,496 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. Of these 49,517 of 59,480,602 tons were British ; 6,966 of 
5,376,852 tons, American; 933 of 1,488,196 tons, French; 756 of 2,393,006 
tons, German; 496 of 733,857 tons, lUlian ; !3,441 of 19,776,917 tons, 
Japanese; 3,085 of 6,155,406 tons, Norwegian; 4,913 of 1,196,118 t<ms, 
Portuguese ; 81,023 of 38,888,168 tons, Chinese. 

The nationality of the vessels (direct foreign trade) was mainly as 
follows : — 


Nationality 

Entrances 

Clearances 

1982 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Brmah . 

. ' 6,942 

9,817,286 

7,069 

9,485,261 

American . 

674 

1,747,884 

066 

1,726,284 

Prench 

228 

598,458 

221 

586.121 

Italian 

31 

167,013 

36 

186,515 

Japanese . 

9,414 

4,773,256 

2,295 

4,559,870 

Portognese 

1,850 

477,954 

1,788 

469,980 

German . 

203 

667,668 

205 

674,936 

Ohtnese . 

. ' 17,589 

1 2,162,229 

16,216 

2,175,265 

Total (all NationalitieB) 80,824 

. 

92,181,646 

29,605 

22,859,159 


Internal Commnnications. 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, though few 
are paved or metalled, and most are badly kept, a vast internal trade is carried 
on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and aavigid^le 
rivers. At the end of 1932 there were 1,801,434 miles of roads in China, 
and 2,040,847 miles under construction. 

Chinese railway history began in 1878 when the Woosnng line, built by 
forei^ enterprise, was, opened. At the end of 1930, thei^ were 12,335 miles 
of railw^ in China (excluding 1,867 miles in Manchuria], of whioh about 
1,300 mflea have been constructed by British enterprise and British capital. 

The principal railways in China are South Manchuria Railway, 

from Changchun to Dairen, 774 miles [sec also under Manchuria]; (2) 
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Peiping- Mukden line. 858 miles, including 832 miles of branch line ; (31 
Peiping- Suiyuan Railway, 553 miles ; (4) Pei ping- Hankow Railway, 816 
miles ; (5) Lung Hai Railway, 533 miles ; (6) Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way, 203 miles; (7) Tientsin -Pukow Railway, 692 miles; (8) Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, 181 miles ; (9) Hupeh-Hunan Railway, 417 
miles; (10) Kiaochou-Tsinan Railway, 395 miles; (11) Yunnan Railway, 
from the Tonkin border to Yunnanfu, 290 miles; and (12) the Chinese 
Eastern Railway running eastward from Manchuli through Northern 
Manchuria to Suifehho (Russian name, Pograniclinaya), the last station in 
Chinese territory, where it joins the Ussuri Railway, and then runs due 
east to Vladivostok, and southerly from Harbin to ('hangchun, joining the 
South Manchuria Railway. This line was built by the Russians, and under 
agreements dated October 2, 1920, and May 31, 1924, is operated by Russians 
and Chinese. It runs for 1,100 miles in Chinese territory. The gauge is 
the Russian standard of 6 feet, whilst that of all the other railways is 4 feet 
8^ inches, with the exception of the Yunnan Railway, which has a gauge of 
1 metre. The total revenue of the Government railways in 1932 amounted 
to 149,488,423 dollars, and total expenditure 150,584,756 dollars. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegraphs connect 
all the principal cities in the country, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bouring countries. The telegraph lines in 1932 had a length of 61,614 
miles. Number of telegrams transmitted by the Post-office in 1931, 26,220, 
Wireless Telegraph Stations have been installed at many centres. 

Telephones are in use in the main cities of China, and long distance 
telephone communication has been introduced along the railways and in 
the trade areas. Wireless telephone services have also been established. 

The postal work of China, formerly carried on by the Government Courier 
service and the native posting agencies, was gradually taken in hand by the 
Chinese Imperial Post Office, begun in 1897 under the management of the 
Maritime Customs. By Edict of November 6, 1906, the oontrm of the Postal 
Service was transferred to the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected iu July, 1911. The Postal Service with Tibet has been 
suspended. In 1931 there were 12,523 post offices open, and the number of 
letters posted was 601,176,300; of postcards, 45,276,000; of newspapers, 
49,941,400 ; of printed matter, 71,824,300 ; of commercial papers, 4,322,200 ; 
of samples of merchandise, 1,348,000 ; of trade circulars, 8,988,700; grand 
total of 796,017,800. The number of parcels posted in 1931 was 6,217,230. 
The revenue of the post office in 1931 was 39,770,960 dollars, and the 
expenditure 39,687,669 dollars. On Juno 30, 1931, the postal staff numbered 
65 foreigners and 38,425 Chinese. The value of the international money 
orders issued in 1932 was 1,645,369 dollars, and of those cashed, 2,791,647 
dollars. Domestic money orders issued in 1932 amounted to 183,716,100 
dollars, and those cashed to 184,736,700 dollars. The administration is now 
completely under Government control. China in 1914 joined the Postal 
Union. 

On July 1, 1930, the aerial service of the Shanghai-Nanking section of 
the Shanghai-Chengtu line organised by the Ministry of Communications 
was amalgamated with the Shanghai- Hankow airline operated by the China 
National Aviation Corporation with Nanking and Kiukiang as ports of call. 
From November 20, and December 23, respectively, aeroplanes commenced 
to make regular calls at Hwaining (Anking) and Wuhu. Since the 
extension of this line from Shanghai to Ichang on March 31, 1931, with 
Shaysi as an additional port of call, and the inauguration of a new Nanking- 
Peiping route on April 15, 1931, the total length of lines operated by the 
China National Aviation Corporation is estimated to be 2,221 kilometres 
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or 1,377 miles. Another aerial mail service over the Shanghai-Lupin 
(Manchonli) section, via Nanking, Licheng (Tsinan), Peiping, and Linsi, 
was inaugurated on May 31, 1931, maintaining a bi-weekly service on 
Wednesdays and Sundays in both directions. This aerial line, which is 
2,510 kilometres (1,656 miles) in length and links up at Irkutsk with the 
aerial services of the U.S.S.R. Postal Administration, is operated by the 
Eurasia Aviation Corporation. The number of the articles of mail matter 
and parcels posted for air transmission during the fiscal year 1930-31 were 
as follows: ordinary mail matter, 1,483,100; registered mail matter, 
87,700; express mail matter, 236,100; parcels, 700; total, 1,787,600, 

Banking and Credit. 

Banking on modem lines dates from the close of the Tai-ping rebellion 
in the ’sixties, when the rapid expansion of trade in Shanghai created a 
demand for credit facilities. In 1902, the Board of Finance established the 
Ta Ching Bank, with a capital of 4,000,000 Kuping Taels, which was soon 
raised to 10,000,000 Kuping Taels. Prompted by the success of the Ta 
Ching Bank, the Board of Posts, Railways, and Telegraphs launched in 
1905 a scheme to organise a bank for the control of the finances of the 
Railways, Telegraplia, Posts and Navigations, and the management of an 
issue of national loan bonds for the redemption of the Peking-Hankow 
Railways, and this scheme finally culminated in the establishment of the 
Bank of Communications in 1906. The year 1905 marked also the begin- 
ning of commercial banks in China. The Chekiang Railway Company, 
which was then a private company, founded the National Commercial 
Bank in Hangchow, with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, half of which was 
subscribed by the Railway itself, and the other half by its stockholders. 
In the same year was formed the Commercial Bank of China, in the following 
year, the Ningpo Commercial Bank, and in 1910, the Commercial Guarantee 
Bank of Chihli. In 1911, the Manchu regime collapsed, and with it the Ta 
Ching Bank. However, it was speedily reorganisea as the Bank of China. 
From 1914 onwards the establishment of new banks proceeded at a rapid pace, 
and there are now about 150 hanks with over 400 branch offices. The total 
capitalisation of Chinese banks ap])roximate8 400,000,000 dollars, but not 
more than 150,000,000 dollars have been paid up. Total reserve funds 
amount to about 20,000,000 dollars. 

Of these banks, the Bank of China is the largest, having about 100 branches 
and sub-branches, and an authorised capital of 60,000,000 dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of 19,760,200 dollars. Next in order comes the Bank of Com- 
munications, whose capital has reached 20,000,000 dollars, 7,713,600 dollars 
of which are paid-up. It has about 40 branches. The Chinese Government’s 
share in the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications has been 
wiped out. The Bank of China declared a net profit in 1931 of 1,837,427 
dollars. 

A new State bank, called the Central Bank of China, was opened in Shang- 
hai on November 1, 1928. It is capitalised at 20,000,000 dollars and has 
the right to issue convertible notes, to mint and iasue coins, and direct the 
flotation of foreign and domestic loans. The Minister of Finance is appointed 
Director-General of the hank. The capital is supplied by the Treasury, and 
though shares may be issued to the public they must never exceed 49 per 
cent, of the total capital. 

Sino-foreign banking institutions are numerous, having grown rapidly 
during 1921. In 1918, the Exchange Bank of China was established with 
Sino-Japanese capital. It has a subscribed capital of 10,000,000 yen. The 
Italian Bank of China, the Sino-French Bank, the Sino-Scandinavian Bank, 
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and numerous Sino-Japaneae inatitutions were inaumirated in 1921. The 
Chinese American Bank of Commerce was established by American and 
Chinese capitalists) with equal interests, under a special onarter issued on 
April 12, 1920, by the Chinese Government. 

On July 1, 1924, the Manchurian Official Bank, Fengtien Industrial 
Bank, and the Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces were amalgamated under 
the name of the Government Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces, with a 
capital of 20,000,000 dollaTS. 

Government ordinances governing savings batiks in China were first 
promulgated in 1908. About May in that year a savings department was 
organised by the Ta Ching Bank, now Bank of China. This was followed 
later by the establishment of special savings banks in various provinces and 
other savings departments attached to commercial banks in recent years. In 
1926, there were 20 such institutions with total savings deposits amounting 
to 83,017,942 dollars. 

Post Office savings banks at 11 district head offices were opened on 
July 1, 1919. By June 30, 1982, there were 572 establishments with 
savings facilities, with 149,790 depositors, and total deposits amounting to 
27,164,746 dollars. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Monet. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis, and consists of taels, dollars, 
copper cash, and bank notes. The tael is really a weight of silver (about an 
ounce) of a certain degree of fineness. Theoretically it is divided into 10 mcux ; 
1 VMU:6 = 10 candareena^ The denominations of tlie dollar are : 1 dollar = 
100 coppers ; 1 copper = 10 cash. The tael varies in different f^rts of the 
country, the principal taels being (1) the haihxvan or customs tael^ weigh- 
ing 688‘3 grains (for average sterling equivalent during recent years, see above 
under (Commerce, p. 765), (2) K'v/p’ing tael^ weighing 675'8 grains, (8) 
the Taaoying tael, weighing 665 ‘65 grains. These are all called treasury 
taels. The principal local taels are: (1) Peking or Kungfah tael; (2) 
Tientsin or HaTvq Fing Hwa Pcbo tael ; (3) Canton tael ; (4) Newchwang tael 
(nominal); (5) Shanghai tael. Different taels, about 170 altogether, are in 
use in every province in the country. 

There is unparalleled currency confusion. Although a dollar should be 
eoual to 100 coppers, in fact it is worth almost 350 coppers in some parts 
of the country, varying from day to day. In the treaty of September 6, 
1902, China agreed with Great Britain to take the necessary steps to provide 
a uniform national coinage which should be legal tender for all purposes 
throughout the Empire, and an Imperial Decree was issued in October, 1908, 
commanding the introduction of a uniform tael currency, of which the unit 
must be a silver tael coin of *98 touch weighing 1 K'up’ing or Treasury-scale 
tael or ounce. This decree was cancelled by a further decree of May 26, 
1910, establishing the silver dollar (yuan) of *90 touch and weighing *72 
Troisnry-weight tael as the unit of currency. The touch and weight of the 
silver subsidiary coins (60c., 25c., 20c., and 10c.) were also definitely 
specified, while provision was made for further subsidiary coins (5c. nickel, 
2^, Ic., ^c., and copper) of touch and weight to be laid down later. The 
minting of these silver coins has begun, but as they are at a discount in 
ev^ province other than the one in which they are minted, confusion has 
been rendered more confounded. There are ten different varieties of dollars 
in oirculatioD. 

As from April 6, 1933, the tael was officially abolished as the commercial 
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unit of exchange, and the silver dollar became the official currency, the 
rate of exchange being fixed at 1 dollar == 0 ‘715 tael. The new dollar is 
800/1000 fine, has a gross weight ot 26'971 grammes, and a fine silver 
content of 23*493448 grammes. It will be minted at the new Central Mint 
established in Shanghai by the National Government. 

In China, standards of weights, measures and length vary all over the 
country. Generally speaking, two kinds of standards are now in use, 
namely, the old and the new. The old standard was formulated from the 
Weights and Measures Law promulgated in 1914, establishing a double 
system, the standard metric unit and that ba^sed on ying tsao chHh^ or 
‘builder’s foot’ for length and Kuping tael or liang for weight. The law 
governing the new standard was promulgated by the National Government 
on February 6, 1929, and it is intended to be the legal standard of weights 
and measures throughout China. For convenience’ sake and customary 
usage it also established a double system ; one is the standard metric unit, 
which came into operation in the Custom’s service on February 1, 1934, 
and the other, which is temporary in nature and to be abolished as soon as 
the people are accustomed to the use of standard units, is designed only for 
market use. The latter is derived from the former by taking one litre of 
Kung Sheng as one Shih Sheng, which is nearest to the Chinese customary 
unit of capacity ‘ Sheng ’ ; one-half kilogramme as one Shih ChiUy which is the 
average weight of the different varieties of * Chin' in different localities; 
and one-third of a metre or Kxmg ChHh as one Shih Ch'ih, which is the 
average length of different varieties of Chinese * Foot’ in different localities, 
thus constituting the so-called 1 -2-3-system of Chinese weights and measures 
based on International metric standard. Such a system as devised by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour and proclaimed by the National 
Government to be put into force may also have great bearing on the users of 
British ‘Foot-Pound’ system by taking the following approximate value: 
1 quart equals to 1 litre, 1 pound equals to | kilogramme and 1 yard equals to 
1 metre. The Russian and Japanese system can also be thus varied accord- 
ingly 80 as to fit themselves to the International System. 'The following 
table shows the old units of weight, capacity and length : — 


10 SsU . 
10 Hao 
10 Li 
10 F4n . 
10 Oh'im . 
Id LiaTtg . 

10 Sho . 
10 Ko 
10 Sheng . 
5 Tou 
2 ffu 


10 Fen 
10 Ti^un . 
10 Gh'ih . 
180 Ghang. 


Weight. 

. = 1 ffao. 

. 1 Li, 

. =3 1 FSn (Candareen). 

. = 1 Gh'icn (Mace). 

. = 1 Liang (Tael) =: 37 ’301 grammes. 

. = 1 Chin (Catty) = 696*816 „ 

Capaoitx. 

. Ko. 

. = 1 Sheng. 

. = 1 Tou ** 10*3b4688 litres. 

. Hu. 

. =: 1 Tan. Commodities, even liquids, such as oil, 
spirits, Ac., are commonly bought and sold by 
weight. 

Length. 

. as 1 Ts*un (inch). 

. = 1 Ch*ih (foot) = '32 metre. 

. = 1 Ohang =8 *2 metres. 

. ss 1 Xi =i 676 metres *« J mile. 
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By treaty between Great Britain and China, the ChHh of English 
inches has been adopted as the standard, the Tael, Catty, and Picul have 
been fixed at 1^ oz., lb., 133^ lb. avoirdupois respectively. 1 Mow=^ ^ 
of an acre. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of China in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Quo Tai-ohi. (Appointed August 1, 1932.) 
Coumellor . — Chen Wei-chang (N. C. Chen). 

First Secretaries. — Tennyson Tan and Chieh Liu. 

Second Secretary. — Tsu Ming-chiu. 

Third Secretary. — Tieh Tseng-li. 

Attaches. — Loh Ming-sin and Fang Cheng-lien 
Consul-General in London. — N. C. Chen. 

2. Of Great Britain in China. 

Envoy and Minister. — The Hon. Sir Alexander Montagu George Cadogan, 
C.B., K.O.M.G. (Ap])ointed September 4, 1933.) 

Coumellor,— M. B. Ingrain, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Secretaries. — A. Holman, M C., J. N. Behrens, and H. A. Caccia. 
Chinese Secretary. — Sir Eric Teichinan, K.C M.G., C.I.E. 

Naval AttaeJU. — Captain J. G. P, Vivian, R.N. (Headquarters in Tokyo). 
Military Attache. — Lt-Col. V. R. Burkhardt, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Commercial Counsellor. — L. B. Beale, C. B.E. (at Shanghai). 

Judge — His Honour Sir P. Grain, Kt. (at Shanghai). 

There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 
(C.G.), Changsha, Chefoo, Chung-king, Foochow, Hankow (C.G.), Harbin, 
Ichang, Mukden (C.G.), Newchwang, Nanking (C.), Shanghai (C.G.), 
Swatow, Teng-Yueh, Tien-tsin (C.G.), Yunnan-fu (C.G.), Ningpo, Kashgar 
(C.G.), Tsinanfu, and Tsingtao. 

Chinese Outer Territories. 

Manchuria. 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and extending from the Hingan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri river, has an area of about 399,729 sq. miles and a population, 
according to the latest investigation, of 29,606,000 (16,332,000 males and 

13.273.000 females) at December 31, 1930. Manchuria consists of 3 
provinces: — Liaoning (Slieng-King or Feng-tien) (are.a, 71,489 sq. miles; 
population, 16,000,000), capital Mukden ; Kirin (103,352 sq. miles ; 
population, 9,200,000), capital Kirin; and Heilung-chiang or the Amur 
province (224,887 sq. miles ; population, 6,200,000) with Tsitsihar (Heilung 
Hsien) for its capital. The chief towns are Mukden, the capital, with about 

421.000 inhabitants, Kirin (814,600), Harbin (332,700), Anlung (16,800), 
Changchun (133,700), Liaoyang (91,600), Yiiigkow (111,000), Tsitsihar 
(63,700), Tiehling (55,000). 

There is no longer a Manchu population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
communities alone remain. Manchuria is primarily an agricultural country, 
the arable land is estimated at about 82,992,000 acres, or more than 
28 per cent, of the total area. The area under cultivation is about 

88.038.000 acres. Beans, millet, wheat and rice are the principal 
crons. In 1930 the area under wheat was 2.126.000 acres (1.652.470 
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tons) ; millet, 2,890,000 acres (3,692,000 tons) ; soya-beans, 7,000,000 
acres (5,351,000 tons); kaoliang, 3,060,000 acres (5,136,000 tons). 
Formerly the whole of the wheat yield was exported, but of late years the 
Hour industry has been growing with the increase in the wheat production. 
There are now some 40 mills in Manchuria, which turn out about 15,000,000 
sacks annually. Extensive forests also abound ; their estimated extent is 
28,766,000 acres. The soil of certain districts— especially in the vicinity ot 
Mukden and Harbin — is suitable for beet and flax growing, and the industry 
is slowly developing. The number of live-stock in 1930 was 1,605,000 
cattle, 2,437,000 horses, 2,640,000 .sheep, 7,507,000 pigs. Manchuria is rich 
in minerals, the output of which in 1930 was as follows (in metric tons); — 
coal 10,040,652, limestone 688,489, iron ore 889,421, magnesite 29,016 ; the 
output of pig iron in 1930 was 373,493 metric tons, and of coke, 485,321 
metric tons. 

The Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talien-wan (called Dalny by 
the Russians and Dairen by the Japanese), and the southern extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway were 
transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Conference, September 5, 
1905. On December 22, 1905, China gave official recognition to this 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yaln river, where it connects with the 
Korean railway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchun, the 
northern terminus of the Japanese South Manchuria Railway to Kirin, 
constructed by joint Japanese and Chinese enterprise, and operated under 
jmecial convention by the South Manchuria Railway, was opened to traffic. 
The total length of the South Manchuria Railway is 693 miles (Dairen 
to Changchun, main Hue 438 miles ; branch to Port Arthur, 29 miles ; 
branch to Newchwang, 14 miles ; Fushun coal mines, 31 miles ; branch to 
Yentai, 10 miles ; and Mukden to Antung, 171 miles). On August 1, 1917, 
the whole of the railway system of Korea (some 1,000 miles in length) passed 
under the management of the South Manchuria Railway, giving the latter 
a through line under its own management from Fusan, the Korean port 
nearest Jaj)an, to Changchun, where connection with the railway system to 
Harbin and thence to Leningrad is effected. Be.sides the South Manchuria 
Railway, Manchuria i.s traver.^^cd by the Chinese Eastern Railway (1,078 
miles), the Peiping-^lukden Railway (723 miles), the Ssupingkai-Taonan 
Railway (312 miles), and a number of smaller lines (2,058 miles) ; total 
length, 35,448 miles. There are 265 post offices and 550 postal agencies. 

On September 18, 1931, the Japanese army occupied Mukden. A aeries 
of military operations continued, and on F*^bruary 18, 1982, the three north- 
eastern provinces of China, Fengtien, Kirin and Heilungchiang, together 
with Jehol, were, with the assistance of Japan, proclaimed an independent 
state under the style of Manchukuo, with the capital at Hsinking. Japan 
has formally recognised Manchukuo, and a modus vivendi has been estab- 
lished with the Soviet Union. The League of Nations in 1932 sent a 
commission of inquiry, under the oliairmanship of Lord Lytton, to inquire 
into the formation of Manchukuo, and in February, 1933, adopted the Lytton 
report. No other Power has recognised tho new Manchurian Free State. 

The total area of Manchukuo is given at 460,381 sq. miles and its 
population at 34,244,980. The Organic Law of March 9, 1932, provides for 
a Chief Executive, a Privy Council, and a Cabinet. In January, 1933, it was 
decided to make Mr. Henry Pu the Chief Executive, hereditary Emperor of 
Manchukuo. He was crowned on March 1, 1934. 
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Tibet 

Ti1»6t) extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalaya 
and Nwendim moiin tains to the frontiers of China, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a population estimated at between 1,600,000 and 6,000,000. 
Probably 2,000,000 is near the mark. Lhasa, the capital, has from 16,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants. The country being bleak and mountainous and 
strangers having been jealously excluded, wide regions are still unexplored. 

Chinese authority w'as in the past represented by two Ambaiks who had 
charge, respectively, of foreign and military affairs. There were three 
Chinese commandants of troops at Lhasa, Shigatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, \vere mostly 
quartered. There were a few other Chinese officials, but the civil and 
religious administration of the country was left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The head of the government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
(or palace) near Lhasa. He acts through a minister or regent appointed 
from among the chief Tibetan Lamas and assisted by hve ministoiiB. Early 
in 1008 the territory of Western Szechuan and the adjoining territory of 
Eastern Tibet were united into a new 'special administrative area,’ known 
as the Province of Sikang, with Batang, re-named Baanfu, as capital. 

The prevailing religion is Lamaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism, but 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanistic, faith. In some places 
agriculture is carried on, barley and other cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fruits, including peaches 
and even grapes, are produced. In other places the pursuits are pastoral, 
the domestic animals being sheep and yak (often crossed with Indian cattle), 
while in some regions there are buffaloes, pigs, and camels. Wool-spinning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, and there are many hands skilful in 
making images and other decorations for religious edifices. The chief 
minon^ worked are gold, borax, and salt. There is a large trade with 
China and considerable traffic across the Indian frontier. A telegraph line, 
144 miles long, connects Lhasa with Gyantse. 

The trade between India and Tibet has to be carried through lofty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, most of which are nraotically impass- 
able during seasons of heavy rain and snow. Sheep and also crosses between 
yaks and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The most important 
route into Tibet from India is from Siliguri, near Darjeeling in northern 
Bengal, and across the small Frontier State of Sikkim to Gyantse and 
Yatung in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authorised by the existing 
Convention. The other chief means of access to Tibet are from Almora in 
the northern part of the United Provinces, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to Gartok in western Tibet, which is at about 14,200 feet elevation 
above the sea. From Almora to Gartok the direction is almost due north, 
and from Simla to Gartok is almost due east. 

For the removal of hindrances to the Indian trade a treaty was 
made with China in 1890, supplemented by a second treaty in 1893, 
but the hindrances still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
Government sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly with 
the Tibetan Government. The mission met with a good deal of armed 
ODjposition, but at length, on September 7, a convention was executed at 
Lmssa. The convention provides for the re-erection of boundary stones 
(alluding to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for marts at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and British merchants ; for the 
demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commissioner to confer 
with British officials for the alteration of the objectionable features of the 
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treaty of 1893 ; for the settlement of an equitable customs tariff ; for the 
repair of the passes and the appointment of Tibetan and British officials 
at the trade marts* China paid an indemnity of 2,600,000 rupees 
(166,6661), and the evacuation of the Chnmbi valley by the British 
bec^an in February, 1908. Further, no Tibetan territory may be 
sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, nor may Tibetan affairs, or 
Tibetan public works, be subject to foreign management or interference without 
the consent of the British. The adhesion of China to this convention was 
secured by an agreement signed at Peking on April 27, 1906. Under the 
Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain and Russia agree not to enter 
into negotiation with Tibet except through the Chinese Government, nor 
to send representatives to Lhasa. But this engagement does not affect the 
provisions of the Britiah-Tibetan convention of September 7, 1904, ratified 
by Chins in 1906. Negotiations were begun at Simla in Sept. 1907, for the 
conclusion of Tra<le Regulations between India and Tibet, and were brought 
to a satisfactory couclusion in April, 1908. 

Sin-Xiang, or the New Dominion, consists of Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria, and comprises all Chinese dependencies lying between 
Mongolia on the north and Tibet on the south. It is now regarded as a 
separate province, its Governor residing at Urumchi, or Tihwafu, the capital. 
Its area is estimated at about 550,340 square miles and population at about 
1,200,000. The inhabitants are of various races, known as Turki 
(Kashgari, Kalmuk, Khirghiz, Taranchi, etc.), mostly Mohammedan and 
Chinese, who have of recent years greatly increased in numbers. The 
chief towns are Hi, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksu. The country 
is administered under Chinese officials, residing at Uimmchi, the sub- 
ordinates being usually natives of the country. In regions about the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers the soil is fertile, irrigation is practised, 
and cereals, fruits and vegetables are fnrown. Other productions of the 
country are wool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gold is found. The whole territory is yearly increasing in population 
and prosperity. A trade a^eement with Soviet Russia was signed in 1924. 

In 1927, imports from India totalled 11,86,848 rupees, and exports to 
India 28,14,668 rupees; trade with Afghanistan in the same year was: 
imports, 8,80,600 rupees ; exports, 6,47,640 rupees; with China: imports, 
19,39,850 rupees ; exports, 7,37,250 rupees. 

British Consul-General at Kashgar, — Lieut. -Colonel R. A. Lyall, 


Mongolia. 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Khinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
the west, being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and the Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south ^ the outer Kan-su and other regions which are united 
into Sin-Kiang. area of Mongolia is about 1,875,000 square nsiles, and 
its population about 750.000 Mongols and about 100,000 other natioitalities, 
principally Chinese and Russians. The monks (lamas) are the most important 
element in the population, forming 16 per cent, of the total, and over 80 
per Cent, of the male population. A wide tract in the heart of this rerion is 
oconpied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Cninese 
Turkestan. Tho Inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kalmucks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, and sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little given to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
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extension of Chinese imniiCTation, and a large area of what was known as 
Mongolia, extending from China proper and Manchuria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguishable from Chinese territory, and has in fact been 
absorbed within Chinese administration in Manchuria. Chinese settlers are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is needed. Inner 
Mongolia and portions of the adjacent provinces in China proper are now 
divided into three prorinces, Jehol, Ohahar, and Suiyuan, each of which is 
governed by a provincial committee, appointed by the Chinese Government. 
The chief town or centre of population is Urga (which, since 1924, is known 
as Ulan Bator Hoto, i.c. ‘Town of the Red Heroes'), 170 miles due south 
of Kiakhta, a frontier emporium for the caravan trade carried on with China 
across the Gobi Desert. Urga has some 100,000 inhabitants. Kiakhta is 
a Siberian frontier town, and stands about 100 miles from the south end 
of Lake Baikal. The chief exports are livestock and animal products. The 
following quantities were exported in 1930: sheep’s wool, 8,770 tons ; pigs, 
1,200,000 ; sheep and goats, 2,000,000. The trend of Mongolia’s trade has 
recently changed from China to Russia, as is shown in the following table: — 



Iini>orts 1 

1 Exports 


China Trade 

Russian Trade 

China Trade 

Russian Trade 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Tukhrik 

27.600.000 

25.400.000 
8,700,000 

Tukhrik 

4,000,000 

7.100.000 

2.300.000 

Tukhrik j 

12,080,000 
10,780,000 
6,000,000 

Tukhrik 

16.900.000 
21,000,000 

21.500.000 


The foreign trade of Mongolia in recent years has been handled by 
Government organisations backed by Soviet capital. The chief trading 
concern is the Mongo Central Co-operative Society. 

During the summer months motor-car services cross the Gobi desert, the 
journey between Kalgan and Urga (1,160 road miles) occupying 4-6 days. 
It was inaugurated in 1917. During 1930 work was commenced on the new 
railway line from Tao An to Solun. 

For a history of political events in Mongolia from 1912 to 1923, see The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1923, p. 794. 

Inner Mongolia is still part of China. 

Outer Mongolia.— In 1924, on the death of the last Hutukhtu or 
theocratic ruler of Outer Mongolia, there was a revolution, ns a result of 
which the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Government, run on Soviet 
lines, was established. According to the constitution adopted in November, 
1924, which follows the Soviet model, the highest power is vested in a 
parliament (the Great Hnruldan) which is elected by universal suffrage, male 
and female, over 18 years of age. It has to meet once a year at least, and 
alone has the power to amend the constitution. It elects from its number 
80 members who form the executive committee (the Little Huruldan) which 
is responsible to it. This committee electa five of its members to a board 
which carries on current state affairs. 

In 1932 the population of Outer Mongolia was estimated at 640,000, of 
whom about one-sixth were Russians and some 6,000 Chinese. The Mongols 
are mainly herdsmen, and in 1928 were estimated to have 1,340,000 horses, 
270,000 camels, 1,600,000 oxen, and 10,600,000 sheep. 

There are some gold mines in the country, as well as other mineral 
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deposits of unascertained value. Wool, skins and furs are exported, chiefly 
to the Soviet Union. In 1925 exports from Outer Mongolia were estimated 
at 24,500,000 Mexican dollars ; and imports at 24,000,000 Mexican dollars. 

A tannery, a brick-works, and a sawmill are the only industries. 

Communications are chiefly by caravan route. In 1926 an agreement 
was reached between the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia for the con- 
struction of a railway between Urga and Chita, but, according to the latest 
information, has not yet been implemented. An air service has been 
established between Verkhneudinsk and Urga, and there are steamer 
services on the Selenga and Orkhon rivers. There is telegraphic communi- 
cation with the Soviet Union, and a wireless station has been established at 
Urga, 

Since March, 1916, Mongolia has had a legal currency of its own. The 
present currency, introduced in 1925, is based on the Tukhriky a silver coin 
equivalent theoretically to half an American gold dollar, and divided into 
100 Monqo. In 1924 a state note-issuing bank, the Commercial and 
Industrial Bank (Mongolbankl, was founded, with a capital of 175,000 
Mexican dollars, which has since been increased to 3,0o0,000 Mexican 
dollars. The Soviet State Bank holds fifty per cent, of the capital. 

Buddhist Laraaism is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 

Tanna-Tuva (Tuvinian People’s Republic) is an independent republic, 
under Soviet protection, to the north-w’est ol Mongolia, between 50® and 
63® N. lat., and between 90® and 100® E long. It is bounded to the East, 
West and North by Siberia, and to the South by Outer Mongolia. 

As Uryankhai the territory now known as Tannu-Tuva vas considered 
part of Outer Mongolia until the Mongolian iusniTection of 1911. Russian 
colonists had been settled there since 1870, and consequently the Imperial 
Russian Government at this time made claims to the territory. It was not 
included in autonomous Mongolia, and after a j>eriod of nominal independ- 
ence, it was proclaimed a Russian protectorate on the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914, and became virtually a department of the U6siusk district of 
the Altai Province of Siberia. 

During the Russian Civil War Uiyankhai came again under Chinese 
jurisdiction, but after the Soviet occupation of Urga it was proclaimed an 
independent republic under the name of Tannu-Tuva. The Chinese 
Government and the Government of the Mongol Republic set up under 
Soviet influence protested against its separation from Outer Mongolia, and a 
mixed commission was appointed to settle its status. In 1926 a Treaty of 
Friendship was signed by Outer Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva. 

According to the Constitution adopted in 1924 supreme power is vested 
in the Gnat Hxiruldan, which is coniposed of district representatives elected 
by all citi^en3 of 22 yeirs of age excejuing those belonging to high noble 
and priestly families. The Great Ifurutdan meets once a year and elects a 
LiUle Huruldan of 30 members, which in turn elects a President and the 
members of the Government, who are responsible to it. The Little 
Huruldany which is the legislative body, meets four or five times a year. 

President of the Little Huruldan. — M. Tonduk. 

The area of Tunnu-Tuva is about 64,000 square miles. The total 
population is about 66,000, of whom some 50,000 aie Tuviniins, 12,000 
Russians, and the rest Chinese and Mongols. The Tuvinians are a Turki 
people, formerly ruled by hereditary or elective tribal chiefs. 

Tannu-Tuva is well-watered and has much good pastoral land. The 
Tuvinians are mainly herdsmen and cattle farmers, and the Russians in 
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Tanna-Tuva merchants, farmers, and gold prospectors. There are deposits 
of gold and asbestos. The main exports are hair, hides and wool, and the 
imports manufactured goods and iron. The capital city is Kysylchoto (in 
Russian Krasny), formerly known as Khem-Belder (Russian Bielotsarsk), 
It has some 10,000 inhabitants. 

A Soviet steamer service along the river Yenisei maintains communi- 
cation with Minussinsk, in Central Siberia. There is a telegraph line 
connecting Kysylchoto with Soviet Russia. 
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Mongolia and the dead city of Khara Khoto, 19()7-1009. Moscow, 1928, 
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Parliamentftry Paper [Od. 6604] oontainlng the Bnaao^Mongolian Agreement, Not. 8, 
1912. London, 1918. 

Sowerby (A. de C.), Sport and Science on the Sino«Mongolian Frontier. London, 1918. 
Tannu- Tuva. 

Bounak. Un Pays de I’Asie pen connu : le Tannu-Touva. International Geographical 
Archives, 1928. 

Gleinow, Neu-Sibirk*n, 1928. 

Ilauun (H.), The Upper Yenisei Drainage Area. Acta Geognvphica, 1928. 


COLOMBIA. 

(La Kkp(5blica de Colombia. ) 


Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Colombia, which in colonial days was called ‘Vice-royalty 
of New Granada,* gained its independence of Spain in 1819, and was 
officially constituted December 17, 1819, together with the present territories 
of Panama, Venezuela and Ecuador, the State of ‘Greater Colombia,’ which 
continued for about twelve yeans. It then split np into Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and the Republic of New Granada in 1830. The Constitution of May 22, 
1858, changed New Granada into a confederation of eight States, under the 
name of Confederation Granadina. May 8, 1863, saw another Constitution, 
and the adoption of the name of the United States of Colombia. The 
revolution of 1885 led the National Council of Bogotd, composed of two 
delegates from each State, to promulgate tlie Constitution of August 5, 1888, 
which abolished the sovereignty of the States, converting them into depart- 
ments, with governoi*8 appointed by the President of tlie Republic, though 
they retained some of their old rights, such as the management of their 
own finances. A decree of May, 1928, abolished their right to borrow 
abroad without the sanction of the central Government. 

The legislative power rests with a Congress of two Houses, the Senate, 
of about 58 members, elected for 4 years, and the House of Representatives, 
of about 131 members, chosen for 2 years. By the Act of 1980 the Senators 
are elected indirectly by departmental assemblies, at least 3 senators for 
each department and more according to population ; the Representatives 
are chosen by the people in each department (one for every 60,000). 
Congress meets annually at Bogota on July 20. 

The President is elected by direct vote of the people for a term of 4 years, 
and is not eligible for re-election until 4 years afterwards. Congress elects, 
for a term of one year, two substitutes, one of whom occupies the presidency 
in the event of a vacancy during a presidential term. Public expenditures 
are supervised by the Controller General, who is responsible, not to the 
President, but to Congress. 

The following is a list of Presidents since 1898 : — 


Dr. Manuel Antoulo Sanclemente, Aug. 7, 
1898— July 31, 1900. 

Dr. Jo 36 Manuei Marroquin, July 81, 1900 — 
Aug. 7, 1904. 

General Rafael Reyes, Aug. 7, 1904— April, 
1909. Went aliruad April, 1909, and re- 
signed on his return July 29, 1909, 

General Jorge Holguin, April, 1909— Ang. 7, 
1909, 

Dr, BAmqn Gonzalez, Valencia, Aug. 7, 1909 
-Aug. 7, 1910. 

Dr.( Carlos B. Restrepo, Aug. 7, 1910— Aug. 

. 7 , 1914 . 


Dr. Jos6 Vicente Concha, Aug. 7, 1914— 
Aug. 7, 1918. 

Dr. Marco Fidel Suarez, Aug. 7, 1918 — Nov. 
11, 1921. 

General Jorge Holguin, Nov. 11, 1921— Ang. 
7, 1922. 

General Pedro Nel Ospina, Ang. 7, 1922— 
Aug. 7, 1926. 

Dr. Miguel Aiiadia Mendez, Aug. 7, 1926— 
Aug. 7, 1930. 

Dr. Enrique Olaya-Herrera, Aug. 7, 1980— 
Aug. 7, 1934. 
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President of the Republic . — Don Alfonso Lopez. Elected February 11, 
1934 ; holds office from August 7, 1934, to August 7, 1938. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
Public Instruction, Industry and Labour, Public Works, Agriculture and 
Commerce, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

On November 8, 1903, Panama asserted its independence and was formed 
into a separate Republic. On April 6, 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with 
the United States, at Bogotd, agreeing to recognise the independence of Panama 
and receiving as indemnity for the Panama Canal zone 25 million dollars 
(5 millions sterling) and certain rights in the zone. [See Introduction of 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915.) This Treaty was ratified by both 
countries in 1921. A mixed Commission is (1934) determining the boundary 
between the two. 

A boundary dispute with Peru, which has lasted for over 100 years, was 
settled in 1928 ; but broke out again in 1932 with the seizure by Peruvian 
volunteers of the town of Leticia which had been incorporated in Colombia. 
Fighting broke out in 1933, but on May 22 of that year Peru, following 
Colombia’s example, agreed to the League of Nation’s suggestions, that 
GOefpi be handed back to Peru and Leticia be evacuated by Peruvian troops 
while the two countries begin direct negotiations, a Commission from the 
League to maintain order, with international troops, in the Amazon region 
in the interim. 


Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 447,536 square miles. 
It has a coastline of about 2,046 miles, of which 868 miles are on the 
Caribbean Sea and 1,178 miles on the Pacific Ocean. The area and popula- 
tion of the 14 departments, 3 intendencies and 7 commissaries were, accord- 
ing to the census of November 16, 1928, as follows (the capitals in brackets). 




Census Population, 1928 


Area 






ftq. inileB 







Males 

Foinales 

Indians 

Total 

DepartmentB. 






Antioquia (Medellin). 

25,616 

400,664 

620,660 

_ 

1,011,824 

Atldiitico (Barranqailla) 

1,194 

124,141 

118,669 

— 

242,810 

Bolivar (Cartagena) 

23,515 

819,899 

328,878 

— 

643,777 

BoyacA (TunjA) 

27,280 

469,160 

476,814 

4,290 

950,264 

Caldas (Maniiales) . 

5.459 

825,416 

298,785 

— 

624,201 

Cauca (PopayAn) 

10,917 

167,527 

160,255 


317,782 

Cundinamarca (Bogota) . 

8,674 

522,158 

684,412 

— 

1,056,570 

Huila (Nolva) .... 

11,078 

97,861 

109,673 

— 

207,134 

Magdalena (Santa Marta) 

21,916 

154,802 

140,683 

646 

802,081 

Narifto (Paeto) , 

12,150 

208,048 

>08,720 

— 

411,768 

Norte de Santander (C Acuta). 

9,024 

169,665 

159,807 

— 

328,872 

Santander (Bnoaramanga) . ' 

12,847 

304,192 

290,607 

— 

594,799 

ToUnia (Ibagu6) 

9,166 

228,159 

221,484 

— 

444,593 

Valle (Cali) .... 

8,208 j 

264,432 

241,858 

— 

506,290 

IntendmeUn. 

1 





Ohoc6 (Quibdd) . . . i 

18,288 ’ 

40,419 

40,222 

4.758 

85,?99 

Meta (Villavioencio) 

82,692 i 

9,661 

8,082 

1,687 

19,820 

Ban Andris (San Andris) 

22 

2,812 

8,175 

— 

5,987 
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Census Population, 1928 


Area 






sq. miles 






Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

Comnimaj 






Amazonas (Leticia) 

13,211 

250 

103 

1,660 

2,01S 

Arauca (Arauca) 

10,811 

6,107 

4,948 

2,628 

12,683 

Oaquet4 (Florencia) 

40.014 

6,145 

4,664 

8,345 

14,164 

Goajira (San Antonio) 

4,619 

3,108 

8,182 

27,125 

88,865 

Putumayo (Puerto Asis) . 

29,170 

4,701 

8,743 

8,076 

16,520 

Vaup^s (Calaiuar) . 

65,412 

1,392 

992 

6,048 

9,832 

Vlchada (Puerto Carreflo) 

88,507 

1,819 

994 

8,804 

11,117 

Grand Total . 

447,5.36 

3,899,923 

3,881,210 

69,867 

7,8.51,000 


Of the total population (includiiijj Indians) in 1928, 3,937,892, or 50’16 

f er cent., were males, and 3,913,108, or 49*84 per cent., were females. 

mmigration is almost negligible; foreigners in 1928 numbered 35,261, 
including; German, 1,682; English, 1,436; United States, 1,607 ; Italian, 
1,916 ; Syrian, 2,967 ; and Venezuelan, 14,743. Urban population totalled 
2,437,848, or 31 per cent. ; for every 1,000 townspeople there are 2,200 
country people. Population over 10 years of age numbers 5,610,715, of 
whom 51*57 per cent, are literate. Illiterate men number 23*12 percent., 
and illiterate women 25*12 per cent, of those over 10 years of age. Illiterates 
were 68 per cent, of the population at the 1918 census. 

The bulk of the population lives at altitudes of from 4,000 to 9,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The capital, Bogota (census population, 1928, 235,421), lies 8,600 feet 
above the sea. The chief commercial towns, wdth their population in 1928, 
are Barranquilla (139,974), connected with the coast at Puerto Colombia 
by 17 miles of railway and by road ; Cali (122,847) ; Medellin (120,044), acoffee 
and mining centre ; Cartagena (92, 494) ; Manizales (81,091) ; Ibague (56,333) ; 
Cticuta (49,279) ; Buoaramanga (44,083). Buenaventura, the principal port 
on the Pacific, was destroyed by fire in 1931 ; it is being rebuilt. 

The language spoken is Spanish — the purest Spanish spoken in South 
America. 


Religion, Education and Justice. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogota, Cartagena, Medellin, and Po[)aydn, the first 
having 4 suffragans and the other throe 2 each. One of the suffragan sees 
is Panama, belonging to ecclesiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panama. Other forms of religion are permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian morals nor to the law.* 

Primary education is free but not compulsory'. In 1931 --32 there were 7,495 
primary and secondary schools with 447,946 pupils ; in 1930-31 there were 
26 industrial schools with 1,392 children ; 6 art schools with 399 pupils ; 17 
nomal schools with about 1,000 pupils. The oldest University is that of 
Bogota (founded 1572). This and the School of Mines at Medellin are national 
institutions. The other Universities are maintained by Departments ; they 
are the Universities of Antioquia at Medellin (founded 1822), with 1,000 
students, of Bolivar at Cartagena, of Cauca at Popayan, and of N arino at Pasto. 

A new judicial code, published in the Diario Official, October 24, 1931, 
went into effect January 1, 1932. The Supreme Court, at Bogotd, is divided 
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into 4 chambers — civil cassation, criminal cassation, general business and 
civil ‘ de uuica instancia. ’ Each judicial district has a superior court of 3 
judges or more. By a decree of November 12, 1932, married women were 
granted full control of their property, and a share of property jointly 
acquired since marriage. 


Finance. 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 fiscal years in gold pesos (normally 
1 gold peso » 97 cents, U.S., but in 1931 its value was fixed at 95 cents) : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year j 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

1028-29 

1020-30 

1930-31 

75,514,380 

75,238,023 

49,357,917 

.52,334,199 

84,025,018 

61,991,755 

1 1931-32 
! 1932-3.3* 

1 1933-34* 

43,694,101 
32,435,000 
3(3,428,464 | 

52,203,930 

32,435,600 

36,428,464 


* E.stiiiiatep. 


The main items of ordinary exj)enditure in 1933-34 were : Interior, 
6,622,000 pesos ; Public Debt, 8,751,000 pesos ; War, 6,000,000 pesos ; 
National Education, 1,422,000 pesos; Public Works, 2,389,000 pesos; 
Posts and Telegraphs, 3,746,000 pesos ; Hygiene, 2,150,000 pesos. 

On June 30, 1933, the external debt of the Central Government was 
73,406,632 gold pesos, and the internal debt was 64,573,866 pesos. The 
total external debt on Juno 30, 1932, stood at 162,178,032 gold i>esos. 
The national internal debt on June 30, 1932, was 44,254,571 pesos. On 
February 12, 1932, the Government suspended the transfer abroad of the 
sinking fund payments on its external debt, but continued interest transfers 
on the national and the bank debts ; these wore sus])-iided on March 28, 
1933, duo to the heavy expenditure entailed by national defence. The 
external debts of Departments and Municipalities are in default. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory between the years of 21 and 45. Service 
with the colours is for 1 year. The permanent army consists of 3 divisions 
of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 infantry regiments ; 
2 cavalry regiments, each of 4 squadrons ; 1 artillery regiment ; 1 engineer 
battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3 companies. The peace eflfective in 
1932 was 477 officers and 8,000 other ranks. In war time every fit Colombian 
is compelled to serve, and the war effective is about 60,000. The infantry 
are armed with rifles of the improved Remington pattern, with the French 
Gras rifle, and with the 88 pattern Mauser. 

Colombia has 1 seagoing gunboat, 3 coastguard patrol vessels built in 
1925, 6 river gunboats, and several motor launches for customs services. 
Two modern destroyeis were purchased by Portugal in 1934. At the same 
time the services of a retired British naval officer were engaged with a view to 
his reorganising the Colombian Navy. 

Production and Industry. 

Very little of the country is under cultivation but much of the 
soil is fertile, and is coming into use as roads improve. Colombia 
is the largest producer of mild coffee, demand for which is unaffected 
by over-production in Brazil. Crops are grown by smallholders, and 
are picked all the year round. Quality is carefully guarded ; the coffee 
census of 1932 showed 139,348 plantations with 461,236,225 producing 
trees and 69,781,989 young trees. Exports, 1933, 3,280,938 bags of 60 
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kilos. United States takes over 90 per cent, of the total. Rice, for 
domestic consnmption, is incressingly important; output, 1982, 47,000 
tons. Tobacco is also grown. Cotton area is 150,000 acres. Cocoa, sugar 
(about 40,000 metric tons annually), tagua (or vegetable ivory nut), and 
dyewoods are produced, besides wheat, maize, plantains, Ac, !^nana culti- 
vation is extending; exports, 1932, 7,020,629 stems. About one-third of 
the bananas imported into the United Kingdom are from Colombia, The 
rubber tree grows wild, and its cultivation has begun. Tolu balsam is 
cultivated, and copaiba trees are taj)ped but are not cultivated. Dye and 
cedar woods are abundant on the Magdalena River, but little or no wood of 
any sort is exported. Forest lands total 160 million acres. 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in all the departments ; 
output in 1931, 194,268 fine ounces; in 1932, 248,249 fine ounces. The 
richest mines are in Antioquia, Cauca, Caldaa, Tolima, Narifio, Choco, 
and Cundinamarca. Other minerals are copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, 
manganese, emeralds, and platinum (first discovered in Colombia in 1736), 
which was long abundant in the alluvial deposits of the Choco 
River but exports (1,260 kilos in 1932) are dwindling. The working 
of the emerald mines is a Government monopoly or Government-con- 
trolled ; exports are rigidly controlled, only the finest stones being sent 
abroad. The chief mines are those of Muzo (Government-owned) and Chivor 
(American -owned). The country also has coal, iron, limestone, sand, and 
fireclay deposits, so that in some parts it is highly favourable for the 
develoj^ment of metallurgical industries. The extraction of salt from the 
mines in Zipaquira and the evaporation at the numerous natural salt pans 
along the Caribbean coast are a Government monopoly, leased to the Banco 
de la Repdblica ; annual revenue is about 1,600,000 gold pesos. There are 
extensive deposits of coal of high quality, especially near Cali. Petroleum 
has recently been found ; production has risen from 447,744 barrels in 1924 
to 16,417,000 barrels in 1932, and 13,500,000 barrels in 1933. The output 
is piped from the oilfields to the coast. 

Commeroe. 


Exports and imports were placed in 1931 under Government control, to 
protect the foreign exchange value of the gold peso. 

Imports and exports for 6 years (5 gold pesos «* U.): — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

1927 

1928 

1929 

(^old pesos 
125,766,863 
148,646,867 
126,870,990 

Gold pesos 
108,998,722 ! 

188,006,482 1 

126,871,945 i 

1980 

1931 

1932 

Gold pesos 
02,841,091 
41,066,354 
80,469,790 

Gold pesos 
112,708,549 
93,008,686 
70,896,660 


Trade by principal countries (1931) in pesos gold 


Imports 

1931 

Exports 

1931 

United States 

17,243,520 

United Statues . . 

81,432,161 

United Kingdom . 

6,598,000 1 

United Kingdom 

2,062,164 

Germany .... 

5,112,000 1 

France . . . 

2,004,224 

France 

2,101,000 

Holland . . . , 

3,924,021 

Belgium 

1,717,000 

Germany .... 

2,704,468 

HoUand . . . 

1,717,000 

1 Canada .... 

4,454,278 
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Important articles of export( 1932) were, in gold pesos :“*-Coflfee, 42,910, 413; 
petroleum, 10,437,783; bananas, 6.007,273; ])latinam, 495,000; hides, 
903,159. The chief imports are textiles, food-stuffs, metals, and agricultural 
and mining implements. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 5 years (Board of 
Trade figures) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 

1983 

1 

Imports from Colombia into U.K. 
Exports to Colombia from U. K. 

Re exports to Colombia from U.K. 

£ 

2,106,245 
3, 240.656 
62,072 

& 

1,897,085 

1,552,756 

31,060 

& 

764,126 1 
1,862,245 ! 
26,632 j 

£ \ 
324,473 1 
1,528,841 
18,006 

£ 

976,450 

2,214,812 

22,163 


Shipping and Commnnioations. 

Owing to the mountainous character of the country, the construction of 
arterial roads and railways is both costly and difficult. The roads are gener- 
ally simple mule tracks, though some progress has been made by the 
Government in the construction of main roads, railways and ropeways. 
The overhead ropeways connecting Mariquita witli Manizales is the longest 
in the world. Total length of motor highways, 1,865 miles; a new road U 
now under construction connecting all parts of the country. Of the 2,390 
mile Simon Bolivar highway which runs from Caracas in Venezuela to a 
point near Guayaquil in Ecuador, the Colombian portion is complete exdept 
tor 210 miles due to be finished late in 1934. 

In Colombia there are 16 lines of railway (11 national, and 3 British 
companies), with a total length (1931) of 1,432 miles; about 1,900 mileft 
are under construction. Of the total, 614 miles have a gauge of 3 ft. ; 
the rest a metre gauge. The national lines were placed in 1931 under the 
administration of a non-political council. Most of them are small discon- 
nected lines serving principally as feeders to the Magdalena river, which is 
the main traffic route between the Caribbean and the interior. 

A daily airplane service connects Bogota with Barranqllilla on the 
Atlantic coast ; from there a bi-weekly service (mail and passengers), 
reaches New York in days. 

The Magdalena river is subject to drought and despite possible minor 
improvements, navigation is always impeded during the dry season. 
That river is navigable for 900 miles ; small steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
692 miles from Barranquilla. A British river- transport company has 
contracted with the Government to convey mails and passengers to and 
from the interior every three days. Other companies, British, German, and 
native, ply on the rivers. A project is on foot to open the Bocos de Cenezia 
to navigation by ocean steamers, converting Barranquilla into an ocean pore. 

In 1930, the post-othce handled 16,286,683 letters and post-cards and 
15,659,322 packets of printed matter, samples, and business [mpers. Number 
of offices, 1,075. There are 23,020 miles of Government telegraph lines; 
number of offices, 880. Telephone system is being extended ; wireless 
telephony is utilized between Colombia, Chile and Argentine. 

International cable service to all Latin America and the United States 
is furnished by the lines of All-America Cables which touch Colombia at 
Cartagena, Barranquilla and Buenaventura. From the last point a connect- 
ing land line, operated by the company, extends to Bogotd viA Cali. The 
company is installing wireless telephone and telegraph stations. at Bogotd 
and Medellin for North American and European service ; the Marconi Wire- 
less has a station in Bogotd covering points in the interior as well as abroad. 

0 C 2 
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Money, Weig^hts, and Measures. 

Under the I^w of June 12, 1907, the monetary unit was a gold peso 
equal to one-fifth of a pound sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
ness being the same; it equalled 97*3 cents, U.S. After Great Britain’s 
departure from the gold standard, the gold peso was linked to the dollar 
(U.S.) at the rate of I peso = 95*01 cents (U.S.). In 1933 the foreign 
exchange value ranged between 95*5 cents and 63 ’9 cents. Gold coins 
are 2^, 6, and 10 pesos. Silver coins are (900 line) the half-}>eso, and 20 
and 10 centavos. Nickel coins for 1, 2, and 5 centavos are legal tender. 
There are also notes representing gold pesos of 1, 2, 6, and 10 pesos 
respectively. 

On June 30, 1932, the total currency of Colombia consisted ; — gold 
coinage, 6,340,000 pesos; bullion, 2,443.000 pesos, nearly ah in the Banco 
de la Repdblica ; central bank notes, 19,153,000 pesos; Treasury notes, 
7,931,000 pesos ; silver and nickel coinage and certificates, 13,651,000 pesos ; 
Iheasury bonds, 34,000 pesos; other domestic s])ecie, 51,000 pesos ; loreign 
specie, 13,000 pesos, making a total of 49,516,000 pesos. 

On July 23, 1923, the Banco de la Republicu was inaugurated as a central 
bank. The capital amounts to 11,735,800 pesos. It has the exclusive 
privilege until 1943 of issuing banknotes in Colombia. Its note issues 
must be covered (law of December 1, 1931) by a rest-rve in gold or foreign 
exchange of 50 per cent, of their value (later reduced to 30 per cent.) ; 
deposits are to Iw covered by a special currency reserve up to 25 per cent, 
of their total. Other banks are required to turn their gold over to the 
Central Bank, which has sole power, through a Central Exchange Board, to 
buy and sell gold and foreign exchange. Gold reserves on S- ptember 30, 
1933, were 14,313,000 pesos held at home and 3,300,000 held abroad by the 
Banco de la Repdblica. Note issue totalled 26,082,000 pesos. 

The Agricultural Mortgage Bank of Bogota, formed by the consolidation 
of the mo'tjfage departments of 5 principal banks in 1925, was supplemented 
in 1931 by the Agrarian Credit Bank with capital of 10 million pesos sub- 
scribtxl by Government, Depftrtnients, Municipalities and others. 

There are 21 commercial banks with total paid-up capital and reserves 
(June 30, 1932) of 36,018,000 pesos, including 4 foreign (2 English, 1 
Canadian and 1 American) commercial banks and 2 native mortgage banks. 
This does not include the Banco de la Repdblica. 

The metric system was introduced into the Republic in 1857. In custiwn- 
house business the kilogramme, equal to 2*204 avoirdujKiis pounds, is tSe 
standard. In ordinary commerce the arroba, of 27 5 pounds, or l2i kilos ; 
the quintal, of 4 arrobas, or 50 kilos ; and the carga, or “mule load," of 
2i quintals, or 126 kilos, are generally used. The Colombian libra is 
equal to 1'102 pound avoirdupois. The Colombian vara, or 80 cm., is 
still in some cases the measure of length used for retailing purposes, but 
in liquid measure the French litre is the legal standard. 

Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Of Colombia in Great Britain. 

Char gi d' Affaires y ad. int . — Saturnino Restrepo. 

Counsellor.— i or Garc^s. 

— Manuel Ay a. 

Commercial Aitachi. — Jos4 Medina. 

There are consuls or vice-consuls at Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow and 
Hull. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Colombia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Spencer Stuart 
Dickson. Appointed February 12, 1930. 

Consttl. — T. J. Anderson. 

There are vice-consuls at Barranquilla, Bogota, Cartagena, Pasto, 
Medellin, Manizales, Santa Marta and Cali, and consular agents at Buena- 
ventura. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Colombia. 

1. Official Publications, 

Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics, Washington, D.C. 

Constitution of the Republic of Colombia (August 7, 1886). Bogota. 

Diario Oficial, Bogota. 

Annuario Estadisiioo de Colombia, BogoU. Annual. 

Bolerin de la Contralor General de la Republic. BogoUi. Monthly. 

Revibta del Banco de la Republica. Monthly Statistics. BogotA. 

Informe del Superintendente de las Rentas E^blicas. BogotA, 

Boletin de Hacienda. BogotA. Annual. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Bogota. Quarterly. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Arholfda (Gustavo), Historia contemporinea de Colombia. 2 vols. BogotA, 1919. 
AretuLS Pat (B.), Quia Oeograflca de Colombia. BogotA. 1028. 

Bell (P. L.), Colombia : a Cmnraercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 
Bingham (H.), Journal of an Exp<*dition across Venezuela and Colombia. London, 19()9. 
Burger (Otto), Reisen eincs Naturforschers im tropischen Slid-Amerika (Fahrten in 
Colurnbien und Venezuela). 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1919.— Kolumbiou, ein betiitiguugsfeld fur 
Handel und Industrie. Ixdpzig, 1922. 

Cuervo (Antonio B.), Coleccidn de docuraentos ineditos sobre la Geograflay la Historia 
de Colombia, Bogata, 1919. 

Cnninghame-Oraham (R. B.), Cartagena and the Banks of the Sind. London, 1920. 
Eder (P. J.), Colombia. London, 1913. 

l^’uhrwann (O.) and Mayor (B.), Voyage d’exploration scientiflque en Colombie (Vol. 
5 des ‘ M^moires de laSocidt^ neuchAteloise des Sciences naturelles ’). NeuchAtel, 1914. 
Jalhay (H.), La R6i'ublique de Colombie. Brussels, 1909. 

lluvibert (Jules), Histoiro de la ColomV'io et du Venezuela des origines jusqu’A nos 
jours. Paris, 1021, 

LMne (L.), Colombia, London, 1914. 

Lopex (B.), Almanaque de los hechos Colombianos o anuario Colomblno ilustrado de 
interns para la historia y la estadistica, 1920-21. BogotA, 1921, 

McFee(W.), Sunlight in New Grana«ia. London, 1925. 

Markham (Sir Clements), The Conquest of New Granada. London, 1912. 

Medina (Leandro), Limite Oriental de Panama. [The boundary dispute between 
Colombia and Panama.) BogotA, 1913 

Motet fB.), Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.) Philadelphia, 1898. 

(Blair), Colombia, Land of Miracles. London, 1925. 

Ortega (KUroAo) Ferrocarriles Colombianos. Resnmen histdrico. BogotA, 1920. 
P^ez-Snrmiento (J. M.), Colomida, 1789-1917. Cadiz, 1917. 

Petre{F. Ij.), The Republic of Colombia. London, 1906. 

Posado (E.), Biblloteca de Historia Nacional. 18 vols. BogotA, 1914. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Appendix. Annual. 
London. 

Reitrepo Tirado (B.), Bstudlos sobre los Aborigenes de Colombia. BogotA, 1892. 
Salamanca (Demetrio), La Amazonia Colombiana. Estudio geografico blstdrico y 
Juridico en defensa del derecho territorial do Colombia. Vol. 1. BegotA, 1916. 

Scruggs (W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. London, 1900, and 
Boston, 1910. 

Thomson (N.). Colombia and the United States. London, 1915, — Colombia: the 
Country to Waten. London, 1927. 

Uribe (Antonio JosA). Anales DIplomaticos y Consjulares de Colombia. 5 vols. 
BogotA, 1020. 

Veateh (A. C.), Quito to Bogot.A. Now York, 1917. 

Vega, die la (Jos6X La Federacidn en Colombia, 1810-1912. BogotA, 1912. 

Vergara (F. J.), Nueva Geografla de Colombia. Tome 1. BogotA, 1901.— Capitulos 
4e una Historia Civil y Milltar de Colombia. BogotA, 1014. 
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COSTA RICA. 

(Rbpublioa db Costa Riga.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Costa Rica (literally the ‘Rich Coast’), an independent 
State since the year 1821, and forming from 1824 to 1829 part of the Con- 
federation of Central America, is governed under a Constitution promul- 

f ited on December 7, 1871, and modified very frequently since that date. 

Tactically there was no constitution, but only dictatorships, between 1870 
and 1882, The legislative power is now vested in a single chamber called 
the Constitutional Congress, and made up of 43 deputies, one for every 8,000 
inhabitants. The members of the Chamber are elected for the term of 
four years, one-half retiring every two years. The President is elected for 
four years. By the Election Law of August 18, 1913, universal suffrage was 
adopted for all male citizens who are of age and able to support themselves, 
except those deprived of civil rights, criminals, bankrupts and the insane. 
Voting for President, Deputies and Municipal Councillors is, by the Law of 
July 26, 1925, secret, direct and free. Diplomatic relations with Panama, 
severed since 1921, were resumed October, 1928. On December 23, 1932, 
Costa Rica denounced the Central American Treaty of Peace and Amity 
signed Febru<iry 7, 1923, with El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

President of the Pepublic. — Dr. Ricardo Jimenez Oreamuno, elected on 
February 7, 1932 ; assumed office May 8, 1932. 

The administration normally is carried on by seven Secretaries of State, 
appointed by the President, who direct the departments of : Interior and 
Police ; Foreign Affairs ; Justice, and Public Worship ; Education ; Public 
Security j Finance and Commerce ; Public Works, Hygiene and Public 
Health. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at 23,000 English square miles, 
divided into seven provinces, San Jos4, Alajuela, Heredia, Canago, Guana- 
caste, Puntarenas, and Limdn. The last Census, taken in May, 1927, 
showed a population of 471,526, made up as follows : — 


Province 

1 

Population ^ 

Province 

1 

Population 

San Jo86 . 

Alajuela . 

Heredia . 

158,183 

97,577 

38,407 1 

Guanac&ste , 
Puntarenas 

Lim6n . 

, i 51,142 

28,789 
. : 82,278 

Cartago . 

70,199 

Total 

. ' 471,625 ‘ 


J There are about 3,500 alwrtvines (Indiaus). 


Estimated population on January 1, 1933, was 539,654. 
The vital statistics for four years were as follows : — 



Marriages 

Births 

I 

Deaths 

Increase 

1 

j Inindgration 

Bmigratioii 

1929 

8,098 

22,602 

! 11,829 

10,888 

8,506 

8,024 

lOSO 

i 2,975 

28,650 

! 11,225 

12,425 

6,707 

6,957 

1981 

2,983 

23,838 

12,567 

11,262 

5,247 

4,850 

1932 

3,250 

28,661 

! 11 843 

11818 

8,677 

8,531 
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The population of European descent, many of them pure Spanish bl(?od> 
dwell mostly around the oapital, the city of San Jose (popul^on, 1983f 
67,047, with suburbs, 67,327), and in the towns of Alaju©la(9,5JlI), Cartaga 
(17,577), Heredia, with suWbs (14,459), Liberia (8,606), Puntarenaa 
(8,052), and Limon (16,133). The last-named, on the Caribbean coast, is 
the country’s chief seaport. There are some 18,000 coloured British West 
Indians, mostly in Limdn Province, on the banana farms. The native 
Indian population is dwindling. 

Spanish is the language of the country. 

Religion and Education. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entire 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The Archbishop of Costa Rica has 
under him the Bishop of Alajuela. 

Elementary instruction is compulsory and free. Elementary schools are 
provided and maintained by local school councils, while the national govern- 
ment pays the teachers, besides making subventions in aid of local funds. In 
July, 1938, there were 623 elementary schools with 1,938 teachers and 63,879 
enrolled pupils. For secondary instruction there are at San Josd a lyceum 
for boys with 661 pupils and 39 instructors, and a college for girls with 
689 pupils and 38 teachers. A normal school established in 1916 at Heredia 
has 422 pupils and 82 teachers. The towns of Cartago and Alajuela have 
each a college. Expenditure on education, 1932, 3,906,194 colones. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, two Appeal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation. There are also subordinate courts in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic. Capital punishment 
cannot be inflicted. In 1982 there were 2,854 criminal cases, of which 936 
were convicted, and 6,308 cases of misdemeanour, including 2,446 drink 
convictions ; there were 4,945 civil cases. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years have been as followa 
(nominally, £l sterling =» 10 '45 colones; 1 colon «a46i cents, U.S., but 
since 1926 it has been stabilized at 25 cents, U.S.) : — 


- 

1930 

1931 

1982 

1983*^ 

19841 


colones 

colonea 

colones 

colones 

colones 

Revenue 

. . 27,468,498 

24,760,462 

23,095,877 

23,727,289 

24,289,675 

Expenditure . 

. 82,613,818* 

27,670,946 

25,024,868 

28,766,775 

24,249,428 


1 Estimates. ■ Excluding provision for amortizing the public debt. 


Revenue in 1934, included customs revenue, 11,000,000 colones; liquor 
monopoly, 2,700,000 ; and Pacific Railway, 2,700,000 colones (gross) ; fixed 
export taxes, 2,600,000 colones. The largest items of expenditure are 
public debt service, 6,918,000 colones ; public instruction, 4,263,000 colones, 
and public works and agrioulturo, 2,835,000 colones. Monopoly of petrol 
or gasoline was established in 1931. 

The foreign debt of the Republic outstanding on January 1, 193S, was 
90,603, 200 oolones, made up of gold refunding bonds, 1911, 1,419,*620;. ; the 
French Loan of 1911 (in liquidation), 6,811,000 (pre-War gold) francs ; a 
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U.S. loan of 1926, 7,198,000 dollars; Pacific Railway bonds, 1,589,000 
dollars (U.S.) ; 68,1142. due to an English construction company ; and the^ 
Bonos Conversion, 1932, 1,597,956 dollars (U.S.). The internal debt amounted 
to 81,125,162 colones. 

Defence, 

Costa Rica has an army, including reserve and national guard, of 150,485 
officers and men, of whom in 1929, 50,485 were enrolled and organized in 
33 battalions to be called out on mobilization. The standing and active 
army is limited to 500 by a convention reached in 1923 by the States of 
Central America. Its strength in 1932 was 58 officers and 260 other ranks. 
The Republic has also 1 motor launch on the Atlantic side and 1 on the 
Pacific side for Revenue purposes. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the principal industry. The cultivated area is about 
1,089,883 acres; grass lands cover 6,652,000 acres. There are thousands of 
square miles of public lands in Costa Rica that have never been cleared, on 
which can be found quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, mahogany, and 
other cabinet woods. The principal agricultural products are coffee, of 
which 18,499 metric tons were exported in 1932-33, bananas, 4,318,379 
stems, and cocoa, 7,305 metric tons. Coffee and bananas account for nine- 
tenths of the exports. Maize, sugar-cane, rice, and potatoes are commonly 
cultivated. About 5,000 acres are under tobacco. The distillation of spirits 
is a government monopoly. The live-stock, in 1929, consisted of 898,787 
cattle, 84,663 horses, 83,174 pigs and 8,177 mules. The second industry of 
importance is that of gold and silver mining on the Pacific slope. Gold 
ana silver output, 1932, was valued at 14,9382. There are also deposits of 
quartz, alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, and mercury ; and sulphur 
and copper also exist, but mining in the Republic is not very fully 
developed. 

There wore (1929) officially enumerated 6,632 factories and industries in the 
Republic, all small, including 144 cigar and cigarette factories, 308 cheese- 
maKing establishments, 151 hydraulic sawmills, 68 candle-making factories 
and many coffee-drying establishments, starch, broom aud wood- work 
factories. The most important industries are shoes, soap, and candles. 
Electricity, derived from water power in the highlands, is widely used as 
motive power ; it was nationalized in 1928. The first census taken of 
unemployed in 1933 showed 8,863. 

Commerce. 

The value of imports into and exports from Costa Rica in 6 years 
(including coin and bullion) was as follows (at par 10 *46 colones = jfl, and 
1 colon «=s 46*6 cents, U.S., but from 1926 to 1932 it was stabilized at 25 
cents, U.S. ; average rate, 1933, was 15*5 to tlie £) : — 



1928 

1929 

; 1930 

1931 

1932 


Colones 

Colones 

C<>]on«8 

Colones 

Colones 

Imports 

71,670,830 1 

79,171,643 

43,886,360 

34.723,124 

28,995,30’r 

Exports 

78,543,848 ! 

i 

72,671,548 

65,338,000 

57,116,888 i 

37,535,817 


The value of the chief imports for 1931 and exports for 1982 was as 
follows (15*55 colones « £) : — 
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Chief Imports 

1931 

Cotton .... 

£ 

283,560 

Iron and steel other than 
machinery 

155,148 

Flour .... 

149,727 

Mineral oil and derivatives 

129,046 

Motor cars and trucks 

I 22,954 

Silk goods ... 

50,060 


Exports 

1932 


£ 

Coffee .... 

1,526,088 

Bananas. . . 

' 693,247 

Cacao .... 

141,743 

Gold and silver bullion . 

1 14,938 

Timber .... 

1 5,690 

Fruit and vegetables 

! 7,817 

Hides and SKins . 

1 12,305 


Of the import value in 1932, 52 7 per cent, was from the United States, 
11‘8 percent, from Germany, 10*9 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 7*9 
per cent, from Central and South America. Of the value exported in 1932, 
47*0 per cent, went to the United Kingdom, 39*0 per cent, to the United 
States, 7 4 to Germany, and 3*4 per cent, to Latin America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Kica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1029 

1930 

1981 

1982 

1933 

Imports from Costa Rica into U. K, 
Exports to Costa Rica from U K. . 
Re-exports to Costa Rica from U. K. 

£ 

2,559,687 

403,061 

8,879 

£ 

2,796,234 

102,341 

4,905 

£ 

2,384,834 

135.021 

4,030 

£ 

1,321,840 

188.730 

4,254 

£ 

1,303,779 

161,282 

3,103 


Shipping and Communications. 

No official figures are available as regards Costa Rican shipping. On 
the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and power launches, 
and on the Pacific coast some motor launches. 

In 1932, there entered the ports of the Republic 494 ships of 1,258,610 
tons, and cleared, 490 ships of 1,259,028 tons. Nearly all the steamers of 
the United Fruit Company are under the British flag. 

The railway system connects San Jos^ with Lim6n, the Atlantic port, and 
has been extended to connect the capital with Puntarenas, the Pacific port. 
The length of railway is 413 miles — the Costa Rica Railway, 189 miles (main 
line and branches ; San Jose to Limdu, 103 miles) ; the Pacific Railway (state 
owned), 81 miles (San Jos6 to Puntarenas, 73 miles); the Northern Railway, 
76 miles, and the United Fruit Co. Railway, 67 miles. When the railway 
system is comfdeted, through rail communication will be established between 
Port Limon and the new port of Almirante in Panama. About 130 miles 
of motoring roa(i8 are now open. 

In 1932 there were 211 post offices; air mail service between San Jos6 and 
Puntarenas, and with Central America and the United States was established 
in 1930. 

There are about 3,000 miles of telegraph lines, with 205 telegraph 
offices. In 1932 there were about 2,560 telephones; the telephone 
lines had a length of about 1,387 miles. Wireless telegraphy is working 
from Limdn to Bocas del Toro (Panama) 60 miles, and to Bluefields, in 
Nicaragua, and to Colon, in Republic of Panama. The Government has a 
large wireless station at San Jose, and a small one at Colorado (mouth of 
R. San Juan, near Nicaraguan border). There is an international wireless 
station at Paraiso of high power ; it is open for public service. 
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Banking and Credit. 

In October, 1914, the Banco Intemacional de Costa Rica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue. It was authorised (January, 1932) to issue 
up to 25,000,000 colones in notes to bearer (guaranteed by Government 6 per 
cent. Bonds, un-issued balance of Costa Rica Gold Refunding Bonds of 1911, 
and other Government securities). The Exchange Control Department, 
founded in November, 1922, was authorised to purchase and sell New York 
Bank drafts at a fixed rata of 400 per cent. (4 to 1), and to issue and to 
receive in exchange for such drafts its own notes. On May 31, 1988, the 
Department practically suspended operations with balances at New York 
bankers or in hand of 112,073 U.S. dollars gold. It was succeeded by the 
Exchange Control Board, created January, 1932 ; the rate on December 31, 
1932, was 4*50 colones *a 1 dollar (IJ.S.). The total circulation of the 
country on May 31, 1983, was: Banco Intemacional de Costa Rica, 
22,816,000 colones (with notes on hand of 4,484,574 colones); Exchange 
Control Department, 448,294 colones; silver certificates, 689,020 colones; 
silver coins, 904,693 colones; copper, 712,000 colones. Total, 26,470,507 
colones. 

The National Insurance Bank — a Government bank which has a 
monopoly of new insurance business — reported Marcli 31, 1933, total insur- 
ance written amounting to 68,851,462 colones. The Mortgage Loan Bank is 
being liquidated by the Banco Intemacional. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


On October 26, 1896, an Act was passed for the adoption of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to be the gold colon^ weighing 778 grammes, *900 tine (value 
about 22 ‘9c?. at par or 46 ‘6 cents, U.S.). The colon since 1930 has been 
practically stabilized at 1 colon « 25 cents, U.S. Gold coins have, however, 
aisappeared from circulation. Silver coins are: 1 colon, 50 centimos, 25 
centimos. There are co})per coins of 10 centimos, 5 centimos, 1 centime, 
and a nickel coin of 2 centimos. 

The metric system is legally established and now in use ; but in the country 
districts the following old Spanish weights and measures are found : — 


The Lihra 
, , Quintal 
,, Arroba 
,, Faruga 


= 1014 lbs. avoirdupois. 

= 101*40 „ 

= 25*36 

= 11 bushels (imperial bushel). 


On January 16, 1921, the Republic adopted as its standard time that of 
the meridian 90 degrees west of Greenwich. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Costa Rica in Qilkat Britain. 

Snvep Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for Europe. — Vacant. 
Consul-General. — Jos6 Vargas Forras. 

There are Consular Representatives at Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Southampton and Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Costa Rioa. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General. 
— Sir Jofiah Orosby, K.B.E., O.I.E. (who is also Minister at Panama, 
whert he resides). Appointed July 16, 1981. 

Consul. — F. N. Cox, M.B.E. (San Jos^). 
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Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Costa Eica, 

1. Official Pubhoations. 

Pablicatlong of the varlona Government Departments. 

Annario Bstadistlco. San Jos^, Annual. 

Docuinentos relativos 6. la Controversia de limltee oon la Repdblica de Panamd. San 
Josd, 1909. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Femandeg (L.), Hietoria de Costa Rica, 1502 — 1821. Madrid, 1880, 

Keane (A, H.), Central and South America. 2Qd ed. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 
London, 1909. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and Its Problems. New York, 1910, 

Peralla (Manuel M.), Costa Rica: its Climate, ConstitQtion, and Resoureee. With a 
survey of its present financial position. London, 1878. 

Peclor (D.), Les richesses de I’Am^rique Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Pirigny (M, de), Lea cinq Rdpubliques de I'AmOrlque Centrale. Paris, 1010.— La 
R6publique de Costa-Rica. Paris, 1918. 

Smvedra (M,), JEd. Costa Rica Commercial Guide. Ban Jos^. Annual. 

Voie (E. N ), Costa Rica : Dun’s Commercial Monograph. New York, 1913. 

Wagner ( Moritz), Die Republik Costa Riealn Oentralamerika. Leipzig, 1856. 


CUBA. 

Constitution and Oovemment. 

Cuba, except for a brief period of British occupancy in 1762-63, remained 
a Spanish possession from the date of its discovery by Columbus until 
December 10, 1898, when the sovereignty was relinquished under the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris which ended the armed intervention of the United States 
in the struggle of the Cubans against Spanish rule, Cuba thus became an in- 
dependent State. A convention which assembled on November 5, 1900, 
drew up a constitution which was adopted February 21, 1901, under which 
the Island assumed a republican form of government, with a President, 
Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. A law was 
passed iu Washington authorising the President of the United States to 
hand over the government to the Cuban people upon the undertaking 
that they should conclude no treaty with a foreign power that would 
endanger the independence of Cuba, that no debts should be contracted 
for which the current revenue would not suffice, that the United States 
should have certain rights of intervention, and be granted the use of Naval 
Stations. On June 12, 1901, these conditions were accepted. On February 24, 
1902, the election of the President and Vice-President took place, and the 
control of the Island was formally transferred to the national government on 
May 20. The coaling station of Guantanamo Bay was leased to the United 
States for 2,000 dollars annually, on July 2, 1903. A reciprocal commercial 
treaty, December 27, 1903, further sti-engthened the ties between Cuba and 
the United States. After political dlsturbancefl, an American Cominiasion 
formed a provisional government in August, 1606, which was continued 
until January 28, 1909, when the national government was resumed after 
the institution of electoral reforms. A constitutional convention was con- 
vened March, 1928, and approved various changes in the constitution 
including a proposal to increase the President’s term to 6 years without 
right of re-election. These changes came into effect on May 11, 1928, and, 
among other things, conferred upon women over 21 years of age the right 
to vote. A revolution broke out in 1933, culminating in the resignation 
and flight of President Machado on August 12, 1638, and the.semire of 

g >wer by the Opposition parties, which named as Provisional President 
r. Carlos Manuel de C^spides; the Constitutions of 1901 and 1628 were 
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declared null, and Congress dissolved. On September 5 Dr. Cespides was 
forced to resign and Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin was named by the Junta 
of Five to succeed him. He resigned on January 15, 1934, and was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Carlos Mendieta, whose government was recognized by 
Great Britain, the United States and the other powers. 

Provisional President . — Colonel Carlos Mendieta. Appointed January 
15, 1934 ; terra expires May 22, 1934. 

Formerly the President had a Cabinet consisting of the Secretaries of 
State, of Justice, of War and Marine, of the Interior, of Finance, of 
Agriculture and Commerce, of Labour, of Public Instruction, of Public 
Works, Sanitation and Charity, and of Telegraph and Posts (created in 
1925). 

Under the old Constitution, the National Congress w’as made up of a 
Senate of 36 members and a House of Representatives (126 members, 1 for 
every 26,000 of the inhabitants). The latter, like the Senators, sat for six 
years (one-half elected every 3 years), but after 1933 senators w'ere to sit for 
nine years. 

The country is divided into six provinces and 119 municit)alities. The 
province is normally ruled by a Governor elected indirectly by the people 
and a Council ; and the municipality by an Alcalde (Mayor), and an 
elected municipal council. Havana, the capital, was made a Federal 
District in 1931, with an Alcade and Council appointed by the President. 

Area and Population. 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 square miles (41,634 square miles for the 
island of Cuba, 1,180 square miles for the Isle of Pines, and 1,350 square 
miles for the other islands), with an estimated population, on June 30, 1933, 
of 4,011,088. About 68. per cent, are white. The area, population, and 
density of population of each of the six provinces, on that date, were as 
follows : — 


Province 

Area 

Population 
(June 30, 1983) 

Pop. per sq. 
mile 

Havana 

Pinar del Rio 

Matanzas 

Santa Clara . 
Camagliey . 

Oriente 


Square miles 
3,170 

5,206 

3,256 

8,267 

10,064 

14,211 

992,397 

347,664 

344,020 

827 312 

414,074 1 

1,085,621 

3130 

66-7 

lOfi-6 

lOO'l 

40-9 

7G’3 

ToUl . 


! 44,104 

4,011,088 

90-8 


The language is Spanish, though English is widely understood. 

The chief towns (with population, 1933) are Havana, 543,600; Cienfuegos, 
87,970 ; Camagiiey, 131,583 ; Santiago de Cuba, 103,497 ; Guantdnamo, 
66,069 ; Santa Clara, 97-, 181 ; Manzanillo, 63,211 ; Pinar del Rio, 63,213; 
Sancti Spiritus, 86,495 ; Trinidad, 62,370 ; Cardenas, 41,070. 

Justice and Eeligion. 

There is a Supreme Court in Havana and a Court of Appeal in each of 
the Provinces. The Provinces are divided into judicial districts, with 
courts for civil and criminal actions, with municipal courts for minor 
offences. The Civil Code guarantees aliens the same property and personal 
rights as are enjoyed by natives. There is no State Church, though Roman 
Catholics predominate. 
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Education. 

Education is compulsory and free. In the year ending June 80, 1932, 
the 8,816 public schools had 7,573 teachers, and 434,279 children. There 
were also 67 travelling teachers who taught, in 146 communities, 3,08& 
children ; 94 night schools for working people with 7,393 pupils. Tliere 
were also 364 private schools wdth 1,483 teachers and 26,622 pupils. 
In each province the Government maintains a special Institute for advanced 
education, and normal schools for training teachers. . Near Havana there is 
a special school with a staff drawm from English public schools, on which 
the school is modelled. University instniction is given at the University 
of Havana (founded on September 12, 1721). In 1929-30, it had 4,795 
students, of whom 2,303 were studying medicine; it was closed in 1931, on 
account of political disorder. 

Cuba has 58 libraries containing 622,461 volumes. There are 193 
periodicals published, including 50 dailies, 44 weeklies and 46 monthlies. 

Finance, 


Revenue and expenditure (budget estimates) for 5 years: — 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-82 

1932-83 

1933-34 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

Dollars 
85,450,000 
85,392,151 j 

Dollars 

76,790,000 

76,777,530 

Dollars 

60,381,494 

60,381,494 

Dollars 
51.850,000 ; 
1 51,848,421 : 

[ ; 

Dollars 

44,142,000 

41,915,592 


The principal Items of income anticipated in the budget for 1933-34 were Cnstoms 
Revenue, 14,000,400 dollars ; land duties, 20,913,500 dollars; National Lottery, 600, OW 
dollars ; posts and telegraphs, 1,544,100 dollars. The principal items of expenditure were : 
Debt redeiupiion and interest, 5,650,700 dollars (external) and 1,542,440 dollars (internal) ; 
War and Marine, 7,895,138 dollars ; Instruction, 6,932,236 dollars ; public works, 2,275,287 
dollars. 

The debt of the Republic of Cuba on December 31, 1933, amounted to : — 
Foreign debt, 159,880,478 dollars, and internal debt, 7,766,500 dollars. 

Defence. 

The army is composed of 860 oflicers and 13,000 men, organized in 6 
cavalry regiments, 4 infantry battalions and 3 batteries with auxiliary services. 
The navy consists of 2 cruisers {Cuba and Patria), 5 gunboats, an armed 
transport, and about a dozen coastguard vessels of small size. Tlie strength 
of the navy is 1,000 men, 150 officers and 25 cadets. The air force consists 
of 116 men. 


Production and Industry, 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, but coffee, cocoa, 
cereals, and j>otatoe8 are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minei*als. Cuba is the second largest producer of sugar in the world. 
In 1933 there were 125 sugar mills. The sugar crop was in 1930-31, 
3,120,796 tons; in 1931-32, 2,593,361 tons; and in 1932-33, 2,588,850 
tons. Exports in 1932 (raw and refined), 2,608,470 tons ; in 1938, 
2,292,114 tons. By the ‘Chadbourne Agreement’ of December 8, 1930, 
Cuba agreed to segregate its surplus stocks of 1,434,076 tons and to 
market for five years no more than 3,400,000 tons annually, plus 20 per 
cent, of its surplus. Production of raw sugar in recent crop years has 
been limited by presidential decree ; for 1934, to 2,315,459 tons. The 
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production of molasses in 1932-33 amounted to 112, 448, 133 gallons ; exports, 
chiefly to the United States, 130,112,450 gallons. Tobacco exports in 
1932:— cigars, 28,663,695 ; cigarettes, 41,388,247 ; leaf tobacco, 86,855,270 
lbs.; smoking tobacco, 152,235 lbs. Leaf tobacco exports to the United 
States, 1931, 18,299,000 Iba.; 1932, 13,048, 000 lbs. Total value of all tobacco 
exports in 1933, 18,895,806 dollars; in 1932, 12,928,270 dollars. Tobacco is 
grown principally in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district, near Pinar del Rio. 
Coffee production, chiefly from the Province of Oriente, is reviving ; exports, 
1932, 13,157,069 lbs. The principal fruits exported are pineapples, bananas, 
citrus fruit, and coconuts. Output of sponges, 1930, 1,111,708 dozen. 

In 1933, the live stock in the island included 4,316,862 head of cattle, 
585,739 horses, and 77,990 mules. 

Cuba hsw forest lands, many of which are in private ownership ; State 
forests total about 1,250,000 acres. These forests contain valuable cabinet 
woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, 
and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar-boxes, and mahogany is exported ; 
hard woods are used for railway sleepers, carts, ploughs and other local 
purposes. 

Iron ore abounds; total exports 1932, 35,601 tons. Copper (21,607 short 
tons produced in 1932), manganese (exports, 9,177 tons in 1932) and gold are 
also worked. Cuba hag had for years a small output of petroleum, around 
11,000 barrels. Six salt deposits yield about 50,000 tons annually. 

Commerce. 


The value of the imports and exports (Including bullion and specie) for 
5 years were as follows (the Cuban peso •■the U.S. dollar) : — 


- 

1928 

19S9 

1990 

1931 1 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollars 
212,816,812 
278,069,689 1 

Dollars 
216,216,113 
241,622,760 ! 

Dollars 
162,452,268 
167,410,669 1 

Dollars 1 
60,111,592 

1 118,865,558 

1 Dollars 
52,712,269 
82,712,015 


The imports and exports were distributed as follows : — 


Countries 

Imports from 

Exports to 


1981 

1982 

1931 

1982 

United States .... 
Other American countries 

Germany 

Spain . 

France j 

United Kingdom 

Other European countries 

All other countries . 

Dollars 

45,939,647 

5,604,141 

8,023,016 

4,181,442 

2,848,997 

8,976,961 

5,560,876 

9,077,614 

Dollars 

27,653,060 

8,657,879 

2,188,882 

2,979.092 

1,688,000 

2.986,200 

5,318,049 

6,802,037 

Dollars 

89,073,648 

5,590,597 

1,630,814 

1,181,024 

2 004,134 
16,652,968 
1,712,809 
1,209,559 

Dollars 

67,482,050 

8.389.013 
657,048 

1,487,780 

2,040,000 

12,444.418 

4,062,698 

1.159.013 

Total . . . 

80,111,592 

62,712,269 

118,865,658 

82,712,016 


The principal exports are sugar (in value about 70 per cent, of total 
ex{K>rt«) and tobacco ; the principal imports foodstuffs, earths and ceramic 
product, machinery, metals and metal manufactures, and chemicals. 
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In 1932, the United Kingdom imported from Cuba 4,776,828Z, worth of 
sugar, and 449,124Z. worth of cigars; and exported to Cuba 102, 344?, 
worth of cotton piece goods, and 89,698f. worth of coal. 

Total trade between Cuba and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 1 

1932 

1 

1983 

Imports from Cnl>a Into U.K. , : 
Exports to Cuba from U.K. 
Re-exports to Cuba from U.K. . 

Ji 

I 7,934,001; 

I 2,026,988 
53,906! 

1 

£ 

0,872,033 

1,282,796 

81,683 

4,292,075' 

656,821 

18,525 

^ i 

5,384,373! 

700,873 

22,994 

4,3^,841 

696.252 

7,809 


Shipping: and Communications. 

In 1930, 5,643 vessels of 22,997,063 gross tons entered and cleared the 
ports of the Republic in the foreign trade. In the coastwise trade (1930) 
8,295 vessels entered and cleared. 

In Cuba there were in 1932, 3,043 miles of railway — the United Rail- 
ways of Havana, 1,393 miles and the Cuba Railway, 785 miles, being the 
greatest systems. The lines now connect the principal towns and seaports 
from Pinar del Rio in the west, to Santiaga de Cuba in the east. The 
larger sugar estates have extensive private lines connecting them with 
the main lines. 

There were 1,990 miles of Government highways open to traflBc in 1930, 
of which 846 miles are first-class. Tlie new and impressive Central High- 
way, traversing the island for 706 miles from Pinar del Rio to Santiago 
and costing 101,123,000 dollars, was opened Februaiy 24, 1931, There 
are 463 post, 346 telegraph offices, and 150 radio and radio-telegraph 
stations ; there are ten wireless stations operated by the Government. 
There are 10,989 miles of telegraph wires. The telephone system (1932) 
had 32,769 instruments and 273,985 miles of wire. Direct telephone 
connection with American and European cities has been maintained since 
1921. Air mail service between Cuba and Mexico, and bet\7cen Cuba and 
New York, was established in 1930 ; air service between domestic points is 
highly developed. 

Currency and Banking. 

On November 7, 1914, a law was published authorising a new coinage 
issue in Cuba with a gold peso (equal to the U.S. gold dollar) of 1'6718 
grammes (1*5046 grammes fine) as the monetary unit. The gold coins 
are the 20, 10, 5, 4, 2 and 1 peso pieces ; the 20, 10 and 6 pesos pieces 
are of the same weight and value as the corresponding United States 
gold coins. Silver is coined in pieces of 1 peso, 40 cents, 20 cents, and 
10 cents, while nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 oent pieces are also issued. 

The coinage of gold is unlimited, but silver must not be minted to the 
value of more than 12,000,000 pasos. The extent of the nickel coinage is 
determined by tlie National Executive. The United States coinage is 
legal tender. 

The total amount of currency on September 30, 1933, was' 29,943,491 
Cuban pesos and 10,556,393 dollars in United States bank notes. 

Banking is largely in the hands of the Royal Bank of Canada, the National 
City Bank of New York, the Chase National Bank of New York,' the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, and the Banco del Comercio. Total number of banks and 
branches is 169. 
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The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Cuba in Gheat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Dr. Guillermo Patterson (June 13, 1931). 
Counsellor. — Dr. G. S. Solar. 

Secretary. — J. Meyer y PI ass. 

Consul (in Loudon). — Raoul Aeulle. 

There is a Consul-General in Liverpool, and Consuls in London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Hull, Belfast, Cardiff, and other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Cuba. 

Envoy and Minister . — Herbert A. Grant Watson, C.M.G. (appointed 
January 30, 1933). 

Naval Attach^.— A. R. Dewar, K.N. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. M. F. Day, M.C. 

Consul-General. — H. W. Border. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Cienfuegos, Havana and Santiago de Cuba. 


Books of Reference concerning Cuba. 

1. Official Publications. 

Aanuario EstadUtico de la Republics de Cuba. Havana. Annual. (First issue, 1914.) 
Cuba : What She has to Offer to the Investor or the Home-seeker. Havana, 191.^. 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations on Affairs in Cuba. United States 
Senate, No. 885. Fifty-fifth Congress. Washington. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Bureati of the American Republics. Washington. 

Estadistica General: Comercio Exterior. Quarterly and Annual.—Movimiento de 
PoblaciOn. Monthly and Annual. Havana. 

Informe Bi-Anual Sanitarlo y Demogrddeo. Havana. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Cuba Review. Monthly. New York. 

Guia-directorio dela republicade Cuba. (Bailly-Bailli^.re-Rlera.) Comercio, industrial, 
«gricultura, ganaderia, minerla, propiedod, profesiones y elemento oflcial. Barcelona, 
1922. 

AthiTtMiS. B.), The War in Cuba. London, 1899. 

Caldwdl (R. G.), The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. London and Princeton. 
1915. 

Camps (G.), Isla de Pinos. Santa F^, Isle of Pines, 1927. 

Chapman (0. E.), A History of the Ouban Republic : A Study in Hispanic American 
Politics. New York and London, 1927. 

Daveu {R.), Cuba in WarTime. London, 1897.— Cuba Past and Present. London, 1898. 
Ewart (F. C.), Cuba y las costnmbres Cny>ana8. Boston, 1919. 

Fiske (A. K.), History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899. 
6uiteras(F. I.), Historia de Cuba. 2 vols. New York, 1865-66. 

Johnson (W. F.), History of Cuba. 5 vols. New York, 1920. 

Xey (H, ), Kalfee, Zucker und Bananen. A Journey to Cuba and Guatemala. Munich, 
1929. 

Leslie’s Official History of the Spanish-American War, Washin^n, 1899. 

Lindsay (F.), and Winters (N. O.), Cuba and Her People of To-day. Revised. Boston, 
1928. 

Musgrave (G. C.), Cuba : The Land of Opportunity. London, 1919. 

Parlcer (W, B.), Cubans of To-Day. New York, 1919. 

Piron (Ek), L'lle de Cuba. Paris, 1898. 

Porter (R. P.), Industrial Cuba. New York, 1899. 

Robinson (A. (j.), Cuba : Old and New. London, 1916. 

Terry (Philip), Terry’s Guide to Cuba. New York, 1926. 
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To'n'itnU (C. de la), Cuba y loa Eatados Unidoa. Introduction by James Brown Scott. 
Havana, 192D. 

Trellis (C. M.), Biblioteca geogrdtlca Cubana. Matanzaa, 1920. 

Wright (1. A.), The Early History of Cuba (1492-1586), London, 1917. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

(CESKOSLOVENSKi. RePUBLIKA.) 

The term Czechoslovaks comprises two branches of the same Slav nation: 
the Czechs (pronounced Tchechs) of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and the 
Slovaks of Slovakia. 

The Czechoslovak State came into existence on October 28, 1918. On 
that day the Ndrodni Vybor (National Council) took over the government 
of the Czechoslovak countries, including Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Slovakia, which had hitherto belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. On November 14, 1918, the Czechoslovak National Assembly 
met in Prague, and formally declared the Czechoslovak State to be a 
Republic, with Professor T. G. Masaryk as its first President. 

By the Treaty of Peace of September 10, 1919 (the Treaty of St. 
Germain), the Allied and Associated Powers formally recognized the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, declaring that ‘the peoples of Bohemia, of Moravia, and 
of jiart of Silesia, as well as the peoples of Slovakia, have decided of their 
own free will to unite ... for the purpose of forming a single sovereign 
independent state under the title of the Czecho-Slovak Republic.’ For the 
sake of brevity the Czecho-Slovak Republic is designated Czechoslovakia. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was passed by the National Assembly on Febmary 29, 1920. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, the Czechoslovak State is a 
democratic lUipublic having an elected President at its head. The territory of 
the Republic forms a single and indivisible unity. The National Parliament, 
which constitutes the only legislative body for the whole of the Republic, is 
composed of a Chamhor of Deputies elected for a ^riod of six years and 
containing 300 members, and of a Senate comprising 150 members to be 
renewed every eight years. The two Chambers in joint congress elect the 
President of the Republic for seven years. The President, as head of 
the State, is supreme commauder of the armed forces, and can declare war 
with the consent of Parliament. He ap{)oints the higher officers and officials, 
exercises the right of reprieve, and is himself amenable to the laws only on a 
charge of high treason. He also appoints and recalls Ministers. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of the Press and of speech, and safeguards 
racial minorities, to whom it assures the maintenance of their schools. 
Privileges derived from sex, birth or calling are not recognised. Marriage, 
the family and motherhood are placed under the special protection of the 
law. All these guarantees and rights are protected by the Supreme 
Administrative Court, which sees to the legality of the public administration. 

In principle the two Chambers are equal in so far that they both enjoy 
the right of initiative, and that even Government Bills may be first intro- 
duced in either house. Only in the case of the Budget and Army Bills must 
the measures first pass through the Chamber of Deputies. It is also the 
Chamber of Deputies alone that by a vote of non-confidence can compel the 
resignation of the Government. A measure passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies becomes law, despite an adverse decision of the Senate, if the 
Ohamber of Deputies adheres to its first decision by an absolute miyority of 
«11 its members. 
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The franchise for the Chamber of Deputies is open to all citizens, without 
distinction of sex, who arc over 21, while all citizens over 30 are eligible for 
election. The franchise for tlie Senate is open to all citizens who are over 
26 ; and all citizens over 45 are eligible for election. The electoral system is 
based on proportional representation. 

The Constitution regulates the parliamentary elections on a ‘closed 
scrutiny ’ basis, the votes being in favour of parties, not of candidates. The 
allocation of electoral areas is as follows : — Bohemia, 9 (for Chamber of 
Deputies), 5 (for Senate) ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 and 3 ; Slovakia, 7 and 4 ; 
Carpathian Ruthenia, 1 and 1. 

At the elections held on October 31, 1929, the political parties were 
returned as follows ; — 

Senate (150 members) : — Czechoslovak Coalition, 88 (Agrarians, 24 ; 
Clericals, 13 ; Social Democrats, 20 ; Czechoslovak Socialists, 16 ; National 
Democrats, 8 ; Middle Class Party, 6 ; League for Election Reform, 1) ; 
Slovakian Clericals, 9 ; German Social Democrats, 11 ; German Christian 
Socialists, 8 ; Gorman National Socialists, 4 ; German Agrarian and Middle 
Class Parties, 9 ; Hungifirian Christian Socialist, 6 ; Communists, 15. 

Chamber of Deputies (300 meml>ers) at the elections held on October 31, 
1929, is as follows : — Czech Agrarian, 46 ; Czech Socialist Democrats, 39 ; 
Czech National Socialists, 32 ; Communists, 30 ; Czech Clericals, 25 ; 
German Social Democrats, 21 ; Slovak Clericals, 19 ; German Agrarian and 
Middle Class Parties, 16 ; Czech National Democrats, 15 ; German Christian 
Socialists, 14 ; Czech Small Traders, 12 ; Hungarian Christian Socialists, 9 ; 
German National Socialists, 8 ; German Nationals, 7 ; Polos and Jews, 4 ; 
League for Election Reform, 3, 

President.— Garrigue Masaryk (born in 1850 in Hodonfn, in 
Moravia). Elected May 28, 1920 ; re-elected May 27, 1927, for a period of 
7 years. 

According to the Constitution, no one may be elected for more than two 
successive terms, but an exception has been made in the case of President 
Masaryk. 

The Czechoslovak Government, appointed on October 30, 1932, and re- 
organized on February 14, 1934, consists of the following Ministers : — 

Prime Minister. ~Z. Malypetr (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Edvard Bents (Czech National Socialist). 

, Minister of NaXiomal Defence, — Bohumil Braddi (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Finance. — Karel Trapl (Non-parliamentarian). 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Joseph Cerny (Non-parliamentarian), 

Minister of Health. — Dr. Franz Spina (Geiman Agrarian). 

Mirmter of BaUways.—i^xiAtAi Bechynl (Czech Social Democrat). 

Minuter of Social Welfare.— D t. Ludwig Czech (German Social Democrat). 

Minister of EdiuxUion. — Dr. John Krcmar. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Hodza (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Jiistice.—Dv. Ivan Direr (Czech Social Democrat). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Dr. Emil Franks (Czech National 
Socialists). 

Minister of Commerce.— ilsiii Dostdlek (Czech Clerical). 

Minister for the Unification ef Laws , — Dr. Jan ^rdmek (Czech Clerical). 

Area and Population. — The Czechoslovak Republio consists of Bo- 
Remia^ Moravia and Silesia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia (Snb- Carpathian RossM). 
Its frontiers have been defined by the Peace Treaties with Gennanyi Auntri^ 
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and Hungary. The area and population of the various provinces, according 
to the census of 1921, and the preliminary results of the census December 1, 
1980, are as follows : — 


- 

Area in 
j square 
i kilometres 

Area in 
English 
sq. miles 

Population i 
Feb. 15, 
1921 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1921 

Preliminary 
Censu* 
Dec.l, 1930 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1930 

Bohemia . 

62,066 

80,102 

6,670,582 

331*8 

7,106,786 

353*5 

Moravia A! 
Silesia j 

26,803 

10,848 

8,335,162 

822*2 

3,563,157 

844*3 

Slovakia . 

48,960 

18,900 

8,000,870 

158 *8 

8,830,886 

176*3 

Euthenia . 

12,628 

4,876 

606,568 

124-4 

725,350 

148-7 

ToUl . 

140,446 

64,226 

13,613,172 

251-1 

14,726,158 

271-6 


Of the Czechoslovak citizens 7,346,137 are Czechoslovaks, 8,088,680 
Germans, 119,469 Hungarians, 458,094 Russians, 80,182 Poles, 120,277 of 
Jewish nationality, and 18,954 others. There were besides 238,808 aliens. 
(The results regarding the nationality of the Czechoslovak citizens in the 
province of Slovakia are not yet known.) 

The population of the principal towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants 
at December 1, 1930 (preliminary census figures), was 


Prague 848,081 

Brno 268,646 

Ostrava. Moravska . 126,347 
Bratislava. . . . 123,862 

Plzeft 114,160 

Kosice 70,282 

Olomouc . ^ . . . 65,989 

Rudeiovlce Ceske . 43,886 
Usti n/L (Ausslg) . 43,802 
Llb«rec(Relchenberg) 88,625 

Opava 86,083 

Jabloneo (Qab* 
lonz a.d. NeUse) . 33,856 
Prost^ov . . . . 83 487 


ChoTnutov(Komotau) 88,266 
Cheb(%er) . . . 81,549 

Jlhlava 31,081 

Teplice-Sanov (Tep- 
litz-SchOnan) . . 30,911 

Pardubice. . . . 28,841 

Most 28,211 

UJhorod .... 26,609 
Mukaievo. . . . 26,123 

Znojmo 26,882 

Vary Karlovy Karls* 
bad) .... 24,029 
Trnava .... 23,971 
Krnov (Jagerndorf). 23 466 


AS(A«ch) . . . 

22,94S 

22,798 

Vamsdorf . . . 

Podmokly (Boden- 
bach) .... 

22,648 

Pferov 

22,862 

Karvinni . . . 

22,380 

Ostrava Slezska 

22,239 

Zimky Nove . . . 

22,U1 

PreSov . . . . 

21,870 

Zlin 

21,584 

Nitra 

21,259 

Kom&mo . . . . 

21,187 

Kladno . . . . 

20,671 


Movement of population is shown as follows for 8 years. 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Divorces j 

Deaths 

Surplus of births 
over deaths 

1980 

883,263 

136,959 

6,812 t 

207,709 

125,544 

1981 

318.453 

129,909 

5,08-2 i 

212,801 

106,151 

1932 

812,851 

127,598 

t 

I 

i 

210,254 

102,097 


Religion. — The majority of the population is Catholic. In 1930 the 
division of the population (preliminary results) according to religion was : — 
Roman Catholics, 10,833,423 ; Greek and Armenian Catholics, 686,489 ; 
Protestants, 1,109,229 ; Orthodox, 146,688 ; Jews, 356,769 ; Old Catholics, 
22,747 ; other faiths, 82,646 ; and without any religion, 853,717. 

In January, 1920, the reformed clergy of Czechoslovakia decided to with- 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to found a Czechoslovak Church, 
which had, according to the Census of 1930, 793,042 adherents, 

EdnOfttion. — instruction is compulsory between the age of 6 and 14. 
The schools mav be divided as follows : (1) National Schools (Elementary and 
Advanced Public Schools) ; (2) Secondary Latin and Technical Schools 
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(Gymnasia and Real-Schools) ; (3) Universities and Higher Technical Schools ; 
and (4) Trade and Arts, Commercial, Mining and Agricultural, and other 
special schools. There are practically no illiterates except in Slovakia. 

The following table contains the data for elementary and advanced schools 
(public and private) in Czechoslovakia as at October 81, 1932. 



Elenientfiry Schools 
(public and private) 

Higher Grade Schools 
(public and private) 


No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Pujdlrf 
(boys) 

No. of 
Pupils 
(girls) 

No. of 

Schocds 

No. of 
Pupils 
(boys) 

No. of 
Pupils 
(girls) 

Bohemia . 
Moravia 
Silesia / 
Slovakia . 
Ruthenia . ! 

6,704 

8,624 

4,109 

743 

366,656 

215,784 

275,220 

62,548 

878,071 

220,840 

272,996 

60,781 

1,095 

627 

162 

18 

108,524 

57,283 

23,268 

4,420 

98,560 

49,847 

21,608 

4,403 

Total . 

15,180 

920,208 

927,188 

1,902 

193,405 

174,418 


Of the 15,180 elementary schools, 10,330 (68*0 per cent.) were Czecho- 
slovak ; 3,302 (21 '8 per cent.) German; 543 (3 6 per cent.) Ruthenian ; 
813 (5’3 per cent.) Magyar; 91 (0*6 per cent.) Polish, and 101 (07 per 
cent.) other and miscellaneous schools. Of the 1,902 higher*grade schools, 
1,404 (73'8 per cent.) were Czechoslovak; 444 (23*3 per cent.) German; 
5 (0*3 per cent.) Ruthenian ; 12 (0*6 per cent.) Magyar ; 11 (0 6 per cent.) 
Polish, and 26 (1*4 per cent.) miscellaneous schools. There were 3 foreign 
national (elementary) schools with 357 pupils, including 1 Russian 
school with 89 pupils, 1 French with 200 pupils, and 1 English with 68 
pupils. 

During the school-year 1931-32 there were in Czechoslovakia 349 
secondary Latin and technical schools (gymnasia and real-schools) with 
105,589 pupils. Of these 243 were Czech or Slovak, 91 German, 6 Magyar, 
8 Ruthenian, and 1 Polish. There were 5 foreign Latin and technical schools 
(gymnasia and real-schools) with 731 students, including 2 Russian with 
366 pupils, 1 Ukrainian with 99 pupils, 1 French with 184 pupils, and 1 
English with 82 pupils. The public, or state-aided, schools of commerce 
numbered, during the school-year 1931-32, 196, with 32,366 pupils. 

There are 4 universities in Czechoslovakia, and 4 technical high schools 
with students as follows (winter term 1931-32) : — 


Universities 

I Number of Students i| 

Technical 

Niiml)cr of Students 

Total I 

Females i [ 

High Schools 

Total 

Females 

Prague, Czech 

(1348) ; 

Prague, German 
Brno, Czech (1918) 
Bi atlslava, Slovak 
(1919) 

11,006 

5,282 

3,013 

2,393 

ii 

2,482 ii 

807 |i 

626 i| 

II 

369 1' 

Prague, Czech . 

I Prague, German 
Bmo, Czech . . 

Bmo, German . 

5,346 

2,013 

1,657 

1,884 

178 

G1 

22 

43 


21,694 

4,174 ! 


10,900 

304 


There are, moreover, 2 faculties not comprised in the University Associa- 
tion (in Prague and Olomouc) ; a Ukrainian University at Prague ; and a 
Ukrainian agricultural academy in Podebrady ; a higher veterinary academy 
(463 students); a mining academy (223 students); a higher agricultural 
college (244 students); an academy of arts (199 students); and a high 
commercial school (in Prague). 
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Justice. — The courts of the Republic are ; — The Supreme Court of 
Justice and Court of Cassation sitting in Brno ; 4 High Courts of Justice 
(Prague, Brno, Bratislava, KoSice) ; 37 County- Courts (besides the Commer- 
cial Court and the Penal Tribunal in Prague) ; and 420 District Courts. 

There are also special courts for commercial, industrial, revenue and 
other matters. 

A special Administrative High Court decides matters in dispute affecting 
the administration, t.g.^ appeals against illegal decisions and regulations 
made by State authorities ; in cases of conflict between the central State 
authorities and the organs of the provincial local government ; in cases of 
claims made against the State or the local administration which have been 
vetoed by the administrative authorities. 


Finance. — Budget estimates for five years in thousands of crowns : — 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

1000 crowns 
9,419,867 
9,360,904 

1000 crowns 
9,848,827 
9,838,525 

1000 crown 8 
9,323,376 
9,318,708 

1000 crowns 
8,634,170 
8,632,538 

1000 crowns 

7.631.000 

7.630.000 


The following are some of the details of the budget for 1933 : — 


Revenue | 

Millions of 
Crowns 

Expenditure 

Millions of 
Crowns 

Finance . . .1 

8,086 

Foreign Affairs 

125 

Public Works 

153 

National Defence . 

1,252 

Pensions 

141 

Interior , 

646 

Health 

36 

Justice .... 

290 

Education . 

29 

Education 

979 

Railways 

21 1 

Agriculture 

i 198 

Posts and Telegraphs . 

12 

Social Services 

683 


Finance .... 

1 2,491 



Pensions .... 

i 866 

I 


Public Works . 

: 567 

Total (including all other 


1 Total (including all other 


Items) 

8,034 

j items) .... 

8,683 


According to the budget for 1933, the national debt is as follows (in 


million crowns) : — 

Million 

Crowns 

Internal debt 2t>,451 

Foreign debt 8,838 

Note- Debt , 2,080 

Total .... 37,909 


A Board of Audit and Control was constituted by an enactment of March 
20, 1919. It is charged with the superintendence of State economy, the 
State property and the national debt. This Board has an equal standing 
with the Ministries and is independent of them. Its president is nominated, 
at the request of the Government, by the President of the Republic. 

DefencO.^Service in the army is regulated by the law of March 19, 
1920. Liability to service lasts from the ages of 17 to 80, but begins 
normally at the age of 20. Service in the active army is for 2 years, 
after which the soldier passes to the first reserve until ne attains the age 
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of 40, when he passes to the second reserve, where he remains until 60, 
By the law of April 8, 1927, the peace strength of the army, beginning with 
October 1, 1927, has been fixed permanently as follows ; for the period 
from October 1 up to March 31 at 140,000, ana for the period from April 1 
up to August 30 at 100,000, military persons. By the law of April 8, 1927, 
as from October 1, 1928, there must be elected from the rooruits fit for 
military service a number of 70,000, with due regard to the probable decrease 
and increase during the first months after entering the active service. The 
average strength of the army in 1933 was 10,059 officers and 99,578 other 
ranks, with 12,657 gendarmerie. The air force numbered 6,482 all ranks, 
with 646 aeroplanes. The army is organised in 4 military commands, com- 
prising 12 infantry divisions of 24 brigades, 2 mountain infantry brigades, 8 
cavalry brigades, 12 light artillery brigades, 2 heavy artillery brigades and 
administrative services. 

In the 1934 budget, 1,227 million crowns were allocated for the army. 

There is a small defensive force consisting of the 200 tou patrol vessel 
Prtsident Masaryk and 22 armed motor launches and tugs for river service. 

Produotion and Industry. — The Czechoslovak territory is one of the 
richest in Europe, both as regards natural resources and industrial develop- 
ment. Agi'iculture is highly developed and intensive farming is carried on. 

For the years 1931 and 1932, the area and the yield of the crops were as 
follows : — 


Crops 

Area 

(In acres) 

Yield 

(In metric tons) 

1981 

1982 

1931 

1032 

Wheat s 

2,059,578 

2,004, 391 

1,122,157 

1,402,486 

Rye 

2,490,084 

2,568,998 

1,887,680 

2,175,888 

Barley 

1,780,944 

1,758,657 

1,074,608 

1,504,900 

Oats 

2,042,234 

2,019,669 

1,224.608 

1,668,828 

Potatoes 

1,778,224 

1,807,377 

9,726,808 

9,276,822 

8tigar4»eet . 

460,878 

860,002 

5,240,837 

3,961,428 

Maize 

847,269 

831,248 

227,914 

309,283 


In 1981-82, there were 139 sugar factories in the country, which produced 
819,325 metric tons of sugar. Hops of excellent quality are also grown, 
both for export and beer production (Pilsener). In 1932, Czechoslovakia 
produced 7,522 metric tons of hops. The agricultural industries include also 
nourishing beer, spirit, malt and foodstuffs industries. In 1932, the Republic 
had 430 breweries producing 9,65.5,687 hectolitres of beer. In 1930-31, 
there were 920 distilleries with an output of 641,674 hectolitres of spirits. 

On January 1, 1933, the number of live-stock was: Cattle, 4,341,351 
(including cows, 2,476,570); Iiorse.s, 707,579 ; pigs, 2,621,236; sheep, 
466,093, and goats, 876,771. 

In 1932, the fruit crop yielded 319,017 tons of apples, 193,544 tons of 
pears, and 363,460 tons of stone fruit. 

Czechoslovakia ranks among the most richly wooded countries in Europe. 
The forests comprise 38 per cent, of the whole ^ea (about 11,346,734 acres). 

The mineral production of the Czechoslovak Republic comprises both 
•oft and hard coal (chief coalfields Most, Chomutov, Teplico, Moravska 
Ostrava, and Falkuov), iron, graphite, and garnets, silver (in Bohemia), 
copper and lead (in Slovakia), and rock-salt (in Eastern Slovakia and 
Batnenia). . 

Coal produotion in 1983, 15,124,861 tons of lignite and 10,639,816 tons 
of hard coal. In 1933, there were 260 coal mines, employing 76,201 persons 
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The output of pig-iron in 1933 was 498,900 metric tom; raw steel, 
747,300 metric tons. 

The number of factories in 1931 was 11,993. Of these, 1,890 were textile 
mills, 2,265 glass works and stone factories, 1,862 for food production, 
1,414 for furniture and bent wood manufacture, 960 machine factories, 
929 for metal manufacture, 390 paper mills, 647 chemical factories. 

Conunerco. — Imports and exports for 5 years are shown as follows (in 
thousands of crowns) : — 


1 1929 

1930 

1031 

- 1932 ! 

1 

1983 

Imports 

Exports 

. 19,987,858 

. ‘ 20,498.869 

i 

15,714,503 

14,473,782 

11,800,535 

13,149,393 

I 7,486,710 1 
7,342,659 I 

1 1 

5,832,304 

5,868,464 


Principal articles of import and export in 1982 and 1933 : — 


Imports 

1932 

1933 1 

Exports 

1982 

1938 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


Crowns 

Crowns ' 


Crowns 

Crowns 

Cereals . . . 

610,165 

892,205 

Woollen QockIs 

465,597 

421,051 

Cottons , . . 

703,896 

559,478 ' 

Cottons, . , 

7t>5,831 

590,933 

Woollen Goods. 

506,261 

545,636 

Coal .... 

441,879 

406,540 

Fats and Oils . 

287,093 

191,558 

Glass . . . 

i 610,661 

i 581,262 

Iron and Steel , 

202,725 

146,708 1 

Sugar . . . 

309,666 

1 181,728 

Machfnerv . . 

193,040 

131,105 , 

Iron and Steel 

501,135 

, 505,437 

Mineral Oils . 

268,918 

196,481 ' 

Cereals&Milled 



Coal .... 

835,063 

221,236 ; 

i 

1 i 

Products. , 

428,199 

261,911 


Imports and exports 1931 and 1932 were distributed among the principal 
countries as follows: — 


Country of Origin 
or Destination 


Imi 

>orts 

1932 

Exports 


1931 

1931 

1932 




1,000 Crowns 

1,000 Crowns 

1,000 Crowns 

1,000 Crowns 

Austria 



851,491 

453,376 

1,796,449 

1,031,197 

Belgium 



176,390 

120,8h8 

224,865 

182,169 

France 



458,872 

819,632 

460,664 

868,929 

Germany 



3,300.463 

1,972,878 

2,040,214 

1,198,474 

Great Britain 



481,617 

888,786 

1,855,965 

406,464 

Holland 



236,901 

179,626 

423,948 

294,980 

Hungary . 



134,808 

120,784 

289,826 

502,05.’> 

Italy . 



842,227 

^ 258,229 

887,665 

198,709 

Poland 



019,115 

874,472 

879,076 

180,445 

Rumania . 



566,690 

834,481 

340,679 

801,589 

Switzerland 



854,889 

217,766 

466,578 

SOS. 008 

United states of America 


483,600 

927,016 

1 04, 687 

505.675 

Yugoslavia . 



884,701 j 

388,716 

832,218 

404,106 

Other Countries 

• 


8,468,871 

2,166,370 

3,897,676 

1,828,840 

Total 

• • 


11,800,535 

8.157,914 

13,149,893 

7,391,890 


The chief imports into the United Kingdom fi'om Czechoslovakia in 
1932 were, according to the Board of Trade returns t sugar, refined, 
145,683Z. ; hats and caps, 214,7741. ; fancy goods, 318,6901. ; boots and shoes, 
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109,109^. ; glass, 48l,140Z. The chief exports from the United Kingdom to 
Czechoslovakia in 1932 were cotton yarns, 143,132Z. ; woollen goods, 176,719Z. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



i 

1929 ! 

1930 1 

1931 

1982 

' 1933 

Imports from 

Czechoslovakia 

& 

£ ; 

e i 

£ 

i £ 

intoU.K. . 
Exports to 

from U.K. 
Re-oxports to 

Czechoslovakia 

6,676,687 

6,402,617 1 

6,619,588 8,041,121 

1 2,896,169 

Czechoslovakia 

2,100,970 

1,730, C93| 

1,837,433| 

961,919 

860,025 

from U.K. . 


135,977 

115,508: 

127.030: 

117,088 

150,881 


ConUUUllicatioiLS, — On December 31, 1981, there were 13,873 kilometres 
or 8,621 miles of railway in the Republic, of which 7,079 miles are owned 
by the State, 1,464 miles privately owned, 11 miles owned by foreign 
States, and 67 miles owned by foreign railways. Of the State railways 
1,046 miles are double- tracked, and of the privately ownfd lines 66 miles. 

In 1931, the total number of passengers carried on all Czechoslovak rail- 
ways was 293,842,532 ; on the State railways, 236,538,621. Total quantity 
of freight, 82,672,525 tons ; on State railways only, 64,667,468 tons ; 
the earnings of all railways amounted to 4,760,305,352 crowns, of that on 
State railways, 4,862,971,922 crowns. T'Tal expenses, 4,710,941,590 
crowns, of which on Stale railways, 4,183,937,536 crowns. 

In 1931, there were nearly 49,000 miles of road in the Republic, of which 
5,300 miles are maintained by the State, 31,300 by the provinces, the 
remainder being interregional roads, for the upkeep of which the district 
authorities are responsible. 

The Peace Treaty vested the Czechoslovak State with the right to use 
certain wharves in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin, and a strip of land on 
the River Elbe was, in Nov. 1929, leased to the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment for 99 years. Of the waterways of the country, the Danube is the 
most important; its chief port^ is Bratislava (Pressburg). On the Labe 
(Elbe) the two main ports are Ustf, n/L (Aussig) and Decin (Teaohen). On 
the Vltava and Elbe in 1932, 841,563 tons were loaded to be transported 
abroad, and 751,302 tons were unloaded from abroad. The inland traffic 
amounted to 687,291 tohs. By way of the Danube 204,627 tons were 
loaded to be transported abroad, and 416,791 tons w'ere unloaded from 
abroad. The inland traffic amounted to 50,456 tons. 

In 1932 there were 13 air routes operating in the international service, 
and 8 in the national service. The former connect Prague with Paris, 
Warsaw, Constantinople, Vienna and Berlin. 

In 1932, there were 4,600 post offices and 4,036 telegraph offices, and 
81,766 miles of telegraph wire; 11,682,585 telegrams were despatched and 
received. Number of letters handled, 1,028,290,446. In 1932, there were 
148,476 telephone stations and 541,547 miles of telephone wire. 

Banking and Currency.— In 1031 there were 23 joint-stock banks 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia with a total paid-up share capital of 

1.632.600.000 crowns and with reserve funds of 1,239,200,000 crowns ; 6 
Land-banks issuing their own bonds, which at the beginning of 1931 
amounted to 5,025,304,000 crowns. In 1931, there wore 74 small joint- 
stock banks in Slovakia and Podkarpatski Rus with a share capital of 

309.941.000 crowns and reserve funds of 201,434,000 crowns. In 1931, 
there were 366 savings banks with 21,741,916,000 crowns of deposits. In 
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1931, there were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 4,327 Reiffeisen banks 
with deposits amounting to 6,406,910,000 crowns. On December 31, 1932, 
the deposits in the Czechoslovak banks amounted to 55,658,100,000 crowns. 

The monetary unit is the Koruna or Crown of 100 haleru or heller. 

In October, 1929, the value of the Czechoslovak crown was fixed at 44*58 
milligrammes of tine gold, and the currency placed on a gold basis. On 
February 17, 1934, the gold content of the crown was reduced to 37*15 
milligrammes, a depreciation of 16*66 per cent. The cover of notes was also 
reduced from 30 per cent, to 26 per cent, and to consist only of gold. The 
share capital of the National Bank, which was set up in 1926, was fixed at 
405,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns instead of 12,000,000 dollars as hitherto. 

The note circulation on January 31, 1934, amounted to 5,448,533,000 
crowns ; the metallic reserve was 1,707,048,000 crowns. 

On July 31, 1933, there were in circulation 24,961,587 ten-crown pieces, 
26,963,839 five-crown pieces, 92,074,614 crown pieces, 50,445,409 fifty-heller 
pieces, 3,395,017 twenty-five-heller pieces, 116,057,687 twenty-heller pieces, 
123,725,857 ton-heller pieces, and 95,922,588 five-heller pieces, of the total 
value of 542,961,370 crowns. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Czechoslovakia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Tltniyoieniiary , — Jan G. Masaryk, 
C. B.E. (appointed June 1925), 

Counsellor. — Vil4m Cern^. 

Secretaries . — Maximilian Lobkowicz and Jan Gorke. 

Military and Air Attache. — Lieutenant-Colonel Zden6k Vltavsk^. 

Consul . — Karel BujhAk. 

2. Of Great Britain in Czechoslovakia. 

Envoy Extraordijiary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul Oemral . — 
Sir Joseph Addison. K.O.M.G. (appointed April 7, 1930). 

Secretary. — K. T. Gurney. 

Military Attach4.--lj\e\xt.'Qo\. T. D. Daly, M.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. Kershaw, 0. B.E. 

There are Consular Representatives at Prague, Bratislava, Brno, Liberec 
(Reichenberg), and Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad). 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Manuel Statistique de la Rdpubltque Tch^coslovaque. 1. 1920. II. 1925. III. 1928, 
IV. 1932. Pra^^ue. 

Aper^u Statistique de la R6pul>lique Tch^coslovaque. 1980. Prague. 

Aperqu Statistique du Coraiuerce exWrieur, pubhe par I’Offlce de Statistique de la 
R^pubtique Tcb^coslovaque. 

Rap(>oris de TOffli’e de Statistique de la R^publiqiie Tch^coslovaque. 

La Statistique Tch6co8lnvaque. Czech edition, Vul. 1-97, Freu» h edition, 89 volumes. 
R^ultata pr^liminairea du recensemcnt de la population du 16 fevrier, 1911, 

Bulletin Statistique de la R^publique Tch^coalovaqne. 

Bxjws^ sommaire des travaux l^dslatlfs de I’Assemblie nationals tchicoalovaque 
(publie par la Blblioth^que de I’Asseniblde nationalek Prague. 

Statistickv lexikon ot>ci v Cechich. Prague, 1923 
Statisticky lexikon obci na Morayfi a ve Slezsku. Prague, 1924. 

Statlstick;^ lexikon obcl na Slovensku. Prague, 1927. 

Statisticky lexikon obci v Podkar) atsk6 Rnsi. Prague, 1928, 

Adminisiratonl lexikon obci v OSchich. Prague, 1927. 

Admin istratoni lexikon obci na MoravS, ve Slezsku, na Slovensku a v Podkarpatske 
Rusi. Prague, 1928. 
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Bteultats pr4iiminairea du recenaemeut de la population du 1 Decembre 1980. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Encyclop6dletch6co8lovaqne. Vol. I. Industrie et commerce. Vol, II. Communica- 
tions. Vol. III. Agrlcnltiire. Edited by V. Brdlik. Prague, 1928-29. 

Alberlario (P.), I..a Riforma Fondiaria in Cecoalovacchia. Piacenza, 1929. 

B«nfi (E.), Bohemia’s Case for Indejtendence. London, 1916 — La Politique ext4rieure 
de la R^publique Tch^coslovaque. Prague, 1922.— My War Memoirs. London, 1929. 
£egtaux(K.), Bibliographic tdieque. Prague, 1920. 

Borovicka (J.), Ten Years of Czechoslovak Politics. Prague, 1929. 

Bourlier (JeanX Los Tcheques et la Bohdme contemporaine. Paris, 1918, 

Brnol (O.), Die Tschochoalowukischo Qesetzgtbung liber die sccialen Verslcherungen 
der Arbeitnehmer. Prague, 1983. 

jBrMfirier (Giuseppe), Cechoslovacchia d’oggi. Milano, 1980. 

C<yaek (r.), Bohemia under Hababurg Misrule. London, 1915.— Bohemian Bibliography, 
New York, 1919.— The Czechs (Bohemians) in America: a Study of their Natioual, Cul- 
tural, Political, Social, Economic and Religious Life. New York, 1920. 

0($dr (J.) and Pokomy (F.), The Ozecho-Slovak Republic. A survey of its history and 
geography, its political and cultural organization, and its economic resources. London, 
1922. 

J>igby (N.), Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia. London, 1930. 

Dirckinek- Hoi m/eld {E.), Df-t Jekkoslovakkische Polkshistorie. Copenhagen. 1982. 
Jkruce (G.), Wanderings in Czechoslovakia. London, 1930. 

FithelU (A.), La Tch4co8lavaquie. Paris, 1931 
FitcKtl (Alfred), Das Tschechische Volk, Breslau, 1928. 

Qraux (L.), La Tchdcoslovaqulo j^coitomiqne. Rapport 4 M. le Ministre du Commerce 
et de rindustrie sur ma Mission 4conomique en Toh^choslovaquis. Juillet 1929-Octobro 
3950. Paris, 1930. 

Hoisinger {B..), Die Tschechoslovakei : Ein geographisches, polltisches und wirtschaft- 
llches Hatidbuch, Vienna, 1925. 

Holland (C.), Czechoslovakia : the land and its people. London, 1931. 

Hoi'ok (B ), The Year-Book of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1929. Prague, 1929. 
Kapr<M{^^ ), ^feskoslovenski VlastivCda. Prague, 1931. 

Knojta (K.), Geschiclite der Tschechoslowakei. Berlin, 1982. 

Krdl (J.), Guide to the Czechoslovak Republic. Prague, 1929, 

Kicdela(3.), La Constitution de la Hepublique Tchicoelovaqne. Prague 1922. 

Loiuen (H.), Tschechische Bodenpolitik. Berlin, 1980. 

Lefond (G.), and BenfeuilUs (P ), La Tch^coslovaquie au Travail. Paris, 1983. 

Lufzow (Count), Bohemia : an Historical Sketch. London, 1896. 

Mackatschek (Fritz), Ts^ihfchoslovakei. Berlin, 1930. 

Ma$aryk (T.G.), The making of a State. London, 1929. 

Maurice (C. E ), Bohemia from the earliest times to the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in 1918. London, 1922. 

Mo'cier (lA.), Ls Formation de I'Etat Tch^coslovaque. Prague, 1923, 

Mirkine-Guetsimeh (B.) and Tlbal (A.), La Tch^coslovaquie. Paris. 

MothersoU (Jessie), Czechoslovakia, the Land of an Unconquerable Ideal. London, 
1926. 

Prokel (J.), Histolre Tchtcoglovaque. Prague, 1929, 

RaMn (Alois), Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the First Year of Its History 
Oxford and London, 1923. 

Rivet (CharlesX l.«8 Tch^coslovaques. Paris, 1921. 

Soawry (H. R.), La Tch^coslovaqnle. Piuris. 1980. 

Schott (Belena), Czechoslovakia (Peeps at Many Lands), London, 1926. 

Seton-Watson (R. W.), The New Blovakia. Prague, 1924. — Slovakia Then and Now. A 
Political Hurvey. London, 1081, 

(J.), Encyclop4die Tch^coslovaque. Communications. Paris, 1027. 

Stem (B.), La legislation ouvriere en Tch4co8lovaquie. Prague, 1927. 

SUepels Deutschee A.mter-Jahrbuch (Politlsch-wirlschaftllcher Kalender) fOr dl# 
Tschechoslowakische Repnbllk. 1921. ZusammengestelH nach amtliohen Daten. 
Reichenberg, 1920. 

Stocky (P.), La rationalisation en Tchecoslovaquie. Prague, 1929. 

Textor (Lucy B.), Land Reform in Czeohoalovakia. lx}uuon, 1028. 

Von der Decken (Burghard), Die Wirtgehaft der Tichechoslovakei. (In Auftrage der 
Handelskainmer.) Dresden, 1928, 

Weist (L.), I;a R6publlque Tch^cosloraque. Parle, 1919. 

Wi^ (N^ van). The Ozechoalovak Republic. London, 1928. 

fforlicuk (C.), Grundlagen, Grundgedanken und Kritik der Tschechoslowaklachcn 
Bodenreform. Reichenberg, 1926.<— Die Tscheohoelowakiache Landwirteebaft. BHlnn, 
1982 . 
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DANZIG. 

(Die Freie Stadt Danzig.) 

By Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertook to establish the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free City, to be placed under the protection of 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Commissioner. 

High CommisBidMT . — Sean Lester. Appointed October 26, 1933. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent territory, as 
well as the coming into force of the Danzig- Polish Treaty, in accordance with 
Article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles, took place on November 9, 1920. 
According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form a single customs territory. 
Since January 1, 1922, the Polish-German customs frontier extends to tne 
sea, t.e., Danzig is a unit in the Polish customs administration. 

The Constitution provides for a Volksiagot Diet of 72 members elected for 
4 years and a Senate. This Senate consists of a President, a Vice-President 
and 10 Senators, whereof the President the Vice-President and 4 Senatf)r8 re- 
ceive salaries. The members of the Senate are elected by the Parliament 
( Volkstag) for an indefinite period. Election is by majority of votes. Any 
citizen over 25 years of age is eligible. The salaried members of the Senate 
may hold no other public office, nor may they without the approval of the 
Senate follow any other profession ; the unpaid members hold no public office 
except with the approval of the Senate. No member may serve on a board 
of managers or of directors of a commercial company without the consent of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate directs and exercises general super- 
vision over the work of the Administration. The Senate is the highest State 
authority, and its meetings are not jiublic. Plebiscites take place if demanded 
by a tenth of the voters. Any alteration of the Constitution by the Volkstag 
can only be effected by a two-thirds majority, with at least two-thirds of the 
Deputies present. 

Elections are universal, direct, equal, and secret on the basis of propor- 
tional representation, suffrage being granted to all men and w’omen belong- 
ing to the State of Danzig who have attained 20 years of age. The 
elections for the Parliament {Volkstag) held on May 28, 1933, resulted 
in the return of the following parties : National Socialists, 38 ; Social 
Democrats, 13 ; Centre, 10 ; Communists, 6 ; German Nationalists, 4 ; 
Poles, 2 ; total, 72. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
754 square miles, and population 407,617 (August, 1929). 

The territory contains a total of 264 localities, of which 258 are rural com- 
munes, 2 forest-estate districts, and 4 cities. In addition to the municipality 
of Danzig, whose administrative district had a population in September, 1933, 
of 262,600, the following localities are cities : — Zoppot, 80,835 inhabitants ; 
Neuteich, 8,160 ; and Tiegenhof, 8,252. 

Births 1932, 8,076; marriages, 3,291; deaths (excluding still-births), 
4,627. 

Education.— May, 1933, Danzig had tho following schools;— 8 high 
schools for boys, 7 for girls, and 2 for boys and girls ; 10 middle schools and 
294 elementary schools. In the high schools there were 5,647 pupils (2,142 
girls) ; in the middle schools, 4,105 pupils (1,881 girls); in the elementary 
schools, 64,911 pupils (27,043 girls). Teachers in high schools, 848, and 
middle schools, 160 ; in elementary schools, 1,368. 
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The Technical University had in the summer term of 1933, 80 teachers 
and 1,576 students. 

Finance.— For 1928, the Budget of the Free City of Danzig balanced at 
117,028,590 gulden ; for 1929, at 128,000,410guldon ; for 1930 at 134,842,600 
gulden; for 1931 at 142.896,050 gulden; for 1932 at 128,911,640 gulden; 
and for 1933 at 124,812,460 gulden. 

Commerce and Shipping.— For centuries Danzig has been famous 
a) a centre for trade and shipping. Danzig’s development as a fountain- 
head for the trade with Eastern Europe has been largely due to the 
exceedingly favourable situation at the mouth of the Weichsel (Vistula) 
River. 

The most important items of export through Danzig are grain (286,600 
tons in the year 1932 ; 180,700 tons in 1981), sawn timber, of which the 
largest purchaser is Great Britain (505,400 tons in 1932; 920,000 tons in 
1931), and sugar (141,700 tons in 1932 ; 199,700 in 1931); the principal 
imports are salt herrings, 49,950 tons (58,611 tons in 1931), and coffee, 
cocoa and tea, 8,554*2 tou.s (10,026 tons in 1931). la 1932, 3,705,200 tons 
of coal (6,796,100 tons in 1931) were exported, and 93,024 tons of ores and 
sulphates (400,844 tons in 1931) were imported through Danzig. Sea-borne 
goods traffic in 1932: Imports, 428,102 tons. Exports, 5,047.949 tons. 

3'he total registered gross tonnage on July 1 1933, was 271,393, com- 
prising 88 steamships, 24 motor-ships, 8 sea lighters of over 250 tons burden 
each. 1 motor sailing-boat, and 1 other ship. 

Shipping in 1932: entered, 4,637 vessels of 2,750,204 tons, and cleared 
4,654 vessels of 2,773,146 tons, German shipping predominating, followed by 
Swedish, Danish, Polish, Norwegian, Latvian and Engli.sh. 

In accordance with Article 19 of the Polish-Danzig Convention of 
November 9, 1920, a Danzig Port and Waterways Board, composed of 5 
Polish and 5 Danzig Comraissiont^rs with a President of Swiss Nationality, 
has been formed to administer and exploit the Port of Danzig. 

Communications. — Danzig is connected with Germany by four main 
railway lines: — Danzig to Koenigsberg, 130 miles; Danzig (via Kreuz- 
Schneidemuehl) to Berlin, 299 miles ; Danzig to Stettin, 241 miles ; Danzig 
to Breslau (via Posen) 297 miles. Danzig is connected with Poland by 
three main lines: — Danzig to Warsaw, 241 miles; Danzig to Lodz, 240 
miles; and Danzig to Posen, 194 miles. Besides these railway- lines there 
are regular connections by aeroplanes to Berlin (3 hours), to Konig-berg 
(1 hour), to Warsaw (3 hours), to Marienburg (26 minutes), to Stolp 
(1 hour), to Stettin (2 hours, 20 minutes). A regular passenger-steamer 
service is carried on between Danzig (Zoppot) and Swinemilnde, Pillau 
(Konigsberg), and Memel. Other shipping-lines have arranged a regular 
passenger-service to Libau (weekly), to London-Hull (weekly), to Reval- 
Leniugrad (weekly), to Riga and Helsingfors (weekly), to America and 
Canada (every third week), to Kalmar and Stockholm (every tenth day), to 
Copenhagen (every tenth day). 

The Berlin Konigsberg air line and the Polish mail air line serves 
Danzig. There is also a freight air service between Danzig mid Warsaw. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 10,289 principal and 8,139 branch 
telephone connections in Danzig, or a total of 18,428. Telephone calls in 
1982 numbered 17,977,000, of which 1,787,500 were toll calls, the remainder 
being local calls. 

The metric system is the sole legal system of weights and measures in 
Danzig. 
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Banking and Currency— Since December 18, 1928, the sole legal 
currency in the territory in the Free City of Danzig has been the Danzig 
gxdden, with a comparative fine gold value of 0*292895 grammes. After the 
separation from the German currency, the Bank of Danzig, with a paid-up 
share capital of 7,600,000 gulden, was founded on February 5, 1924, for the 
purpose of carrying out the monetary reform. The Government of the Free 
City of Danzig exercises State control over the bank. By the Note Bank 
Law, dated November 20, 1923, the Bank of Danzig has the exclusive right 
of issuing banknotes. The Danzig Government also has the right to issue 
silver and nickel coinage up to 30 gulden, and aluminium-bronze and copper 
coinage up to 3 gulden per head of the population for circulation. The 
standard of the Danzig silver currency (500/1000) corresponds to that of the 
German and British silver currencies. 

Tlie Bank of Danzig was legally obliged to redeem its notes at any time 
on presentation by cheque on the Bauk of England. When the Bank of 
England suspended the gold basis of payment, the Danzig Government 
severed the connection of the Danzig currency with the £ sterling and 
placed the Danzig currency, on September 21, 1931, on the gold standard. 
Since that time the Danzig currency has been a free gold currency. The 
Bank of Danzig is obliged to redeem its notes in either gold or currency. 
Bank of Danzig Return, dated June 30, 1933, in Danzig gulden: Assets: 
Gold in coin or bullion, 32,050,681 ; currencies redeemable in gold, 
2,306,410; discounts, 8,774,199 ; loans under securities, 778,908 ; Danzig 
current coin, 4,140,361 ; foreign exchanges (not redeemable in gold), 
2,727,755 ; other balances, 42,743. Liabilities: Capital paid up, 7,500,000 ; 
reserves, 4,009,698 ; notes in circulation, 37,342,450: deposits on demand, 
5,641,308 ; liabilities in foreign currencies, 1,718,073 ; other liabilities, 
128,889, 

At the end of 1932, there were 60,825 depositors in the Savings Banks 
with deposits amounting to 47,620,577 gulden, compared with 62,297 
depositors with deposits of 48,890,725 gulden at the end of 1931. 

British Consul General . — L. M. Robinson. (Appointed Feb. 28, 1934.) 

Books of Keference. 

Constitution of the Free City of Danzig. (German text with translations in English 
and French.) League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 7, July, 1922. 

Auaschnsa fllr den Hafen und die Wasserwege von Danzig. Der Hafeu von Danzig. 
Danzig, 1929 

Entscheldungen dcs Hohen Kommisanra des VOIkerbundes in der Freien Stadt Danzig, 
1921-1982. I.s.sued by the Senate of Danzig. 

Das Abkointnen vora Oktober 24, 1921, zwi.schen der F, 8, Danzig und Polen zur 
AuafUbrung nnd Erg&uzung der D. P. Konvention. 

Danziger Statiatische Mitteilungeii, Jahrgang 1920-1930 and 1932. Published by the 
State Statistical Ofllce. 

Damiger Statistuches Taschenbuch 1930-31. Published by the State Statistical Office. 

Albert {[)t. Fi.), Polens Kanipfgcgen den Danziger Hafon. Danzig, 1938. 

Baedeker, Northern Germany. 17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

Bauer u. Millack, D.anzig’8 Handel in Vergangenheit und Qegenwart. Danzig, 1925. 

CVusen (Georg), Versailler Frieden, Danzig. Berlin, 1926. 

Funk (Martin), Wirtschaftspolitische Stellung und weltwirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
der Freien Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1923.— Die Danzig-Polnische Zoll-Union. Jena, 1926. 
Wandlungen in den grnndlegenden Wirtschaftszweigen Danzigs seit der BegrUndnng dor 
Freien SUdt Danzig, 1927. 

Ooile (Hane Georg), Entwlcklung und Stand der Landwirtachaft im Qeblet der Freiei 
Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1924. 

Hairier (Hans Adolf), Danzig, Polen und der Vdlkerbund. Elne Politische Studle. 
Berlin, 1928 

Key$0r (Erich), Die Entstehung von Danzig. Danzig, 1924.— Danzigs Entwickelung. 
Danzig, 1924,— Danzigs Geschicbte. Danzig, 1921.— Die Stadt Danzig. Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1925. 
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l4tmn$ky (H.), and JFa{mer(U.), Danzlger Staats- uod Vdlkerrecht. Berlin* 1327. 
Mason (J, B,). Statns of the Fi > e City of Danzig under International Law (Utiivereity 
of Colorado Rocky Mountain Law Review, Vol. 5, No. 2, February, 1933). 

Peiser (Kurt), Danzlgs Hattdel nud Wirtschait. Danzig, 1928. (Also an English 
Edition.) Strukturwa»>dlungen <les Danziger Aiisseiihandels, Danzig, 1929, 

Proeller (A.), Wirtschaflsprobletne der Freleu Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1928. 

Rudolph (T.), Staat und Bistuio Danzig. Berlin, 1927. — Lehren aus 12 Jahren der 
Bezlehungen Danzigs zu Poleu und zum Volkerlmnd. Danzig, 1982. 

ScAroeder(K. L.J, Die Voelkerreclithche Stellung Danzig.s, Breslau, 1927. 

Simsoa (Paul), Geschiohte der HtAdt Danzig. Danzig, 1918. 

Tourly (R.), Derrifere lea brumes do la Vistule. Paris, 1931. — Boilin-Var.sovio-Dantzig. 
Paris, 1928. 

VtUmigkre (PX Et demain ? France, Allcmagne et Pologne et Danzig). — Paris, 

1929. 

Wockenfoih (Kurt), Danzig als Ilandelsbafen scit Errichtung der Frcien Stadt. 
Danzig, 1930. 


DENMARK. 

(Kongekigkt Danmark.) 

Eeigning King. 

Cliristian X., bom September 26, 1870; son of King Frederik VIII, 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princess Alexandrine of Meck- 
lenburg ; succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, May 14, 1912. 

Children of the King. 

L Prince Christian Frederik ^ born March 11, 1899. 

II. Prince Knud, born July 27, 1900; married September 8, 1933, 
Princess Caroline Mathilde of Denmark. 

Brothers and sisters of the King. 

I. Prince Carl, bom August 3, 1872; elected King of Norway, under the title of 
Haakon VII., November, 1905; married July 22, 1896, to Princess Maud Aleiaudra of 
Great Britain; offspring Prince Alexander (now Crown Prince Olav of Norway;, bom 
July 2, 1903. 

II. Prince Harald, born October 8, 1876 ; married April 28, 1909, to Princess Helena 
of Sonderborg-Gliicksborg ; offspring Princess Feodora, bom July 3. 1910; Princess 
Caroline Mathilde, born April 27, 1912; married Septeiuber 8, 1933, to Prince Knnd, 
second son of Kinif Christian ; Princess Alexandrine Louise, born December 12, 1914 ; 
Prince Gorm, bora February 24, 1919. 

III. Princess Ingehorg, born August 2, 1878 ; married August 27, 1897, to Prince 
Charles of Sweden, 

IV. Princess Thyra, bom March 14, 1880. 

V. Prince Qustav, bom March 4, 1887. 

VI. Princess Dagmar, born May 23, 1800; married November 23, 1922, to Lieutenant 
Jorgen Castenskiold. 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448 
after the death of the last male scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity remained for more than four centuries, although 
the crown was not rendered hereditary by right till the year 1660. The direct 
male line of the House of Oldenburg became extinct with the sixteenth king, 
Frederik VII., on November 15, 1863. In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great Powers of Europe, * taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe, is of high im- 
portance to the preservation of peace,’ signed a treaty at London on May 8, 
1862, by the terms of which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made over to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 
and to the direct male descendants of his union with the Princess Louise of 
Hesse Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. In accordance with 
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this treat^> a law concerning the succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained the royal sanction July 31, 1853. 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 
other members of the royal house amount to 72,000 kroner. 

Subjoined is a list of the Kings of Denmark, with the dates of their 
accession, from the time of election of Christian I. of Oldenburg: — 


House of Olde'iiburg. 

A.D. I A.D. 

Christian 1 1448 j Christian V 1870 

Hans 1481 j Frederik IV 1699 

Christian II. ... 1513 i Christian YI. . . . 1730 

Frederik 1 1523 ! Frederik V 1746 

Christian III. . . . 1533 | Christian VII. . . .1766 

Frederik II. ... 1559 j Frederik VI 1808 

Christian IV. ... 1588 Christian VIII. . . . 1839 

Frederik III. . . . 1648 j Frederik VII. . . 1848 

House of Schleswig- Holstein- Sonderburg-Gluckshirg. 

Christian IX., 1863. Frederik VIII., 1906. Christian X., 1912. 


Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Denmark is founded upon the ‘Grundlov’ 
(charter) of June 5, 1915, as amended on September 10, 1920. This may 
in many respects be said to bo a further development along the lines 
laid down in the ‘Grundlov’ of June 5, 1849, the charter which introduced 
the Constitution in Denmark, The amendments of September 10, 1920, are 
mostly of a formal character, necessitated by the incorporation of parts of 
Slesvig in 1920. 

According to the present ‘Grundlov,' the legislative pow’er lies with the 
King and the ‘Rigsdag’ (Diet) jointly. The executive power is vested in 
the King, who exercises his authority through the ministers. The judicial 
power is with the courts. The King must be a member of the Evangelical - 
Lutheran Church, the official Church of the State. The King has not the 
right of declaring war or signing peace without tlie consent ot the ‘ Rigsdag.’ 
The ‘Rigsdag’ is composed of two bodies: the ‘Folketing’ (House of 
Commons) and the ‘Landsting’ (Senate). All men and women 25 years 
of age and with a fixed place of abode possess the franchise and are eligible 
for election. The ‘Folketing’ is at present composed of 149 members; 
117 members are elected by the method of proportional representation in 
23 districts. In order to attain an equal representation of the different 
parties, 31 ‘ Tillsegsmandater ’ (additional seats) are divided among such 
parties not having obtained sufficient returns at the district elections. One 
member is elected for the Faroe Islands by simple majority. The term of 
the Legislature is four years, but the King has power to dissolve the 
‘ Folketing’ before the end of the four years. The members of the ‘ Land- 
sting’ are elected indirectly by the ' Folketing’s ’ voters of 35 ^ears of age 
in the following way. In every ‘ Folketing’s^ district electors in a number 
corresponding to the population are elected by the method of Proportional 
Representation. The whole country is divided into six ‘ Landsting’s ’ dis- 
tricts. In each of these the electors elect a number of members of the 
‘Landsting,’ between 10-12. In this way 66 members are elected; one is 
elected in the Faroe Islands. Moreover, there ^ro 19 members* elected by 
the former ‘ Landsting,’ according to the system of Proportional Represen ta* 
tion. The members oithe * Landsting ’ sit for a term of eight years. There are 
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elections every fourth year for the half of those elected by the electors, while 
those elected by the ‘ Landsting’ go out all at once after an eight years' term. 

The members of the ‘Rigsdag’ receive 5,600 kr. or 7,200 kr. a year, 
according to whether their homes are in or outside the capital. 

The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first Tuesday in October. To 
the Folketing all money bills must in the first instance be submitted by the 
Government. The Landsting, besides its legislative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary members of the Hoiesteret, form the Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. The ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in the chamber 
of which they are members. 

The executive (appointed April 29, 1929), acting under the king as 
president, and called the State Council — Statsraadet — consists of the follow- 
ing departments : — 

The PresideTicy of the Council and Ministry of Defence. — Th. Stauning. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. ~K. M. Bording. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. — P. Munch. 

Ministry of the Interior. — B. Dahlgaard. 

Ministry of Social Affairs. — K. K. Steincke, 

Ministry of Justice. — C. Tli. Zahlc. 

Ministry of Public Instruction.~f . Borghjerg. 

Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs. — N. P. L. Dahl. 

Ministry of Public Works . — J. F. N. Friis-Skottc. 

Ministry of Finance, — H. P. Hansen. 

Ministry of Commerce^ Industry and Navigation. — C. N. Hauge. 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if impeached, and found guilty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folketing. 

State of parties in the Landsting, after the election of September 6, 1932 : — 
28 Liberals, 27 Socialists, 13 Conservatives, and 8 Radicals. 

Folketing, elected November 16, 1932;— 62 Socialists, 39 Liberals, 27 
Conservatives, 14 Radicals, 2 Communists, 1 German Party. 

In the year 1920 there were incorporated into Denmark parts of Slesvig 
which voted for Denmark at the plebiscite held in accordance with the 
Versailles Treaty of June 28, 1919 (made effective Jan. 10, 1920). The 
Northern Zone voted on Feb. 10, 1920, and 75,431 votes were cast for 
Denmark, and 25,329 votes for Germany. The Southern Zone voted on 
March 14, 1920, and 12,800 votes were given for Denmark, and 61,724 votes 
for Germany. The new Slesvig territories w^ere incorporated on July 9, 1920, 
being officially named ‘ Sondeijydske Landsdele ' (South Jutland Provinces). 

For administrative purposes Denmark is divided into 21 counties (Amter), 
each of which is administered by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a municipal division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,300). There are 88 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Rural as well as urban municipal councils are 
elected direct by universal suffrage and Proportional Representation. Copen- 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form of administration. 

Area and Population. 

According to the census held on November 5, 1930, the area of Denmark is 
16,576 square miles (42,931 square kilometres), and the population 8,550,656, 
including North Slesvig with 1,500 square miles (3,882 square kilometres) 
and 177,696 inhabitants. 
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The following table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1930: — 


Divisions 

Area 1930 
English sq. m. 

Population 

1980 

Population 

1930 



per sq. m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjbbenhavn)\ 
without suburbs . , . / 

28 

617,069 

22,038 

Islands in the Baltic 

5,136 

1,310,225 

255 

Peninsula of Jutland 

11,412 

1,623,362 

142 

Total 

16,676 

3,550.656 

214 


The area of the Faroe Islands is 540 square miles, and the population in 
1930 was 24,200. 

The population (excluding the Faroes) consisted of 1,736,306 males 
and 1,814,850 females in 1930. The total population at the census of 1925 
was 3,434,555, showing an increase during 1925-30 of 0'67 per cent, per 
annum. In Denmark the town population has increased from 1,482,297 
in 1925 to 1,558,910 in 1930 ; while the rural population has increased from 
1,952,258 in 1925 to 1,991,746 in 1930. The population is almost entirely 
Scandinavian ; in 1921, of the inhabitants of Denmark proper, 96*57 per 
cent, were born in Denmark. 

Estimated population on July 1, 1933, 3,623,000. 

The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjdbenhavn), in 1930 was 
617,069, or with suburbs, 771,168 ; Aarhus, 81,279; Odense, 56,759 ; 
Aalborg, 44,365 ; Horsens, 28,363 ; Randers, 27,722. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages 
with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Years 

Total Births 
(living) 

Still Births 

Marriages 

Dcsths j 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1930 

66,303 

1,588 

28,973 

38,174 

28,129 

1931 

64,266 

1,574 1 

29,0*27 

40,578 

23,688 

1932 

64,660 1 

1,523 j 

28,133 

39,701 

24,949 


Of the births in 1930, 10*70 were illegitimate ; in 1931, 10*70; in 1932, 
10*56. In 1931, tljere were 2,472 divorces; in 1932, 2,514. 

Emigrants, chiefly to the United States and to Central and South 
America, in 1930, 3,348 ; in 1931, 1,186 ; in 1932, 768. 

Religion. 

The established religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which was intro- 
duced as early as 1536. The affairs of the National Church are under the 
superintendence of seven bishops, who have no political character. Complete 
religious toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach 
to Dissenters. 

According to the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 Protestants, 22,187 
Roman Catholics (under a Vicar Apostolic resident in Copenhagen), 635 
Greek Catholics, 5,947 Jews, 17,849 other or of no confession. 

Education, 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in 1814 it was made compulsory. The school 
age is from 7 to 14. In 1932 Denmark had 4,505 lower schools; of these 
34 were maintained by the Government, 3,886 by the local communities 
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and 685 were private institutions. The instruction in the public schools is 
mostly gratuitous. The number of pupils in the 4,506 schools was on 
January 1, 1932: 499,734. In 1932, 1,729 pupils were admitted to the 
university ; of these 602 were girls. For higher instruction there are further- 
more (1932) : a veterinary and agricultural college at Copenhagen with 70 
professors and teachers and about 700 pupils ; 283 technical schools with 
about 31,000 pupils; 19 training colleges for teachers with about 1,700 pupils ; 
a high school of commerce with about 650 pupils ; 95 commercial schools 
with about 14,000 pupils ; 21 agricultural or horticultural schools and 60 
foUcskdjskoler or popular high schools (adult schools with about 9,000 
pupils) ; a college of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 10 teachers and about 
100 students ; a school for dentists with 18 teachei*s and about 160 pupils ; 
a Royal academy of arts (founded 1754) with 22 teachers and about 300 
pupils; a Polytechnic Institution (founded 1829) with 110 professors and 
teachers and about 1,000 students. The folkehbjskoler are all private, 
but to them and the agricultural schools the State annually makes a grant 
of about 1,400,000 kroner. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 
1479, has about 130 professors and teachers, and about 5,000 students. The 
University of Aarhus, founded in 1928, and opened on September 11, 1933, 
has about 120 students. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the poor relief law of April 9, 1891 
(and its amendments), under which in the financial year 1931-32, 116,486 
(3*2 per cent, of the population) were relieved at a cost of approximately 
40 million kroner. 

A law of July 1, 1927, entering into force' on October 1, 1927, grants an 
annual sum of money as old age pension {Akiersrente) to any person being 
66 years of age and fulfilling certain conditions. The old age pension, which 
does not involve the loss of civil rights, is granted according to the principle 
of fixed rates, the law stating the suras which have to be paid under the 
various circumstances. The |)ensioii varies according as the commune of 
domicile is a town commune or a rural one, and certain deductions are made 
for self-earned incomes. In Copenhagen, for example, the old age pension 
of a married couple, both 65 years of age, without any earned income, 
is 1008 kroner per annum. The subvention is paid by the commune of 
domicile and seven- twelfths of it is refunded by the Stata. For the financial 
year ending March 31, 1932, 99,830 persons were relieved. The total 
expenditure was 60 '9 million kroner. 

According to a law of 1913, assistance without the loss of civil rights is 
granted to children living with their widowed mothers. The expenditure 
(divided between the municipalities and the State) amounted in the financial 
year 1931-32 to 2,132,000 kroner. 

Justice and Crime. 

The lowest courts of justice in Denmark are organized in 99 tribunals 
where cases of only small conseouence are dealt with by a single judge. 
Cases of greater consequence are aealt with by the superior courts (Lands- 
retteme ) ; these courts are also courts of appeal for the above-named minor 
cases. Of superior courts there are three : Oatre Landsret in Copenhagen 
with 17 judges, Vestre Landsret in Viborg with 12 judges, and Soiuire 
Landsret in Sonderborg with 4 judges. From this an appeal lies to the 
supreme court {H'bjesieret) in Copenhagen, composed of 13 judges. Judges 
under 65 y^ars of age can he removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 1980, 4,218 men and 447 women were convicted of crimes and delicts. 
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On March 81, 1932, 1,339 men and 29 women were in the penitentiaries of 
Denmark. 

Finance. 

By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budj;et, called the ‘ Finanslovforslag,’ must be laid on the table of the 
Folketing at the beginning of each session, i.e. at the beginning of October. 
As to the annual financial accounts, called ‘Statsregnskabj’the Constitutional 
Charter prescribes them to be examined by four paid revisers, two of whom 
are elected by the Folketing and two by the Landsting. Their report is 
submitted to both Chambers which, after due consideration, pass their 
resolution generally to the effect that they have no remarks to make on the 
balance-sheet. 


The following shows the actual revenue and expenditure for three years 
ending March 31 and the estimates for two years : — 


Year ending 
March SI 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Current 

From State 
Capital 

1 Current 

For increase of 
State Capital 

1980-81 . . . 

1931- 32 . . . 

1932- 33 . . 

1933- 841. , . 

1934- 36 ^ . . . 

Kroner 

348.006.000 

332.660.000 

836.809.000 i 

284.991.000 

348.334.000 

Kroner 

68.586.000 

181 400,000 
143,283,000 

52.941.000 

60.710.000 

i Kroner 

! 817,427,000 

832,502,000 
i 327,524.000 
i 831,727,000 

1 866,697,000 

Kroner 

92.838.000 

171.087.000 

226.887.000 

95.857.000 

68.706.000 


1 Budget estimates. 


The following is an abstract of the Budget estimates for 1934-36 for 
current revenue and ex})enditure ; — 


Current revenue 

1 Kroner 

Current expenditure 

Kroner 

Debit balance of domain 


Civil list and appanages 

1,072,000 

revenues .... 

j-r 1,032,855 

Rigsdag 

2,060,000 

Debit balance of State under- 

; 

Council of State . 

491,887 

takings . . . . 

■r 30.740,100 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

4,522,798 

Interest (net) .... 

l-r 605,818 

Ministry of Bccles’tical Affairs 

2.484.426 

Balance of funds, etc. 

029,809 

Ministry of Public Works 

5,392,916 

Direct and indirect taxes 

884,129,410 

Ministry of PublicI nstructlon 

64,925,601 

Balance of lotteries 

2.660,896 

Ministry of Justice 

17, V 99,068 

Separate revenues 

2,285,052 

Ministry of Interior 

44.786,546 



Ministry of Social Affairs . 

110,020,267 



Ministry of Agriculture 

11,489,084 


1 

Ministry of War . 

35,973.480 



Ministry of Marine 

22,019.064 


i 

Ministry of Finance 

24,846,815 


1 

Ministry of Commerce and 



1 

Industry .... 

8,920,535 


i 

Ministry of Navigation and 



1 

[ 

Fishing .... 

2,641,681 



Pensions .... 

2,300,592 

Total current revenue 

1 848,884,054 

Total current expenditure . 

355,606,699 


The public debt of Denmark on March 31, 1933, amounted to 66,980, COOL 
The total foreign debt was 36,646,000L 


Defence. 

The Danish army is a ncUioificLl miZifta, resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Every able*bodied Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands. Exemptions in 
Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 

D D 2 
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Service commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 16 years. For the first 8 
the men belong to the active army, and for the second 8 years to the reserve. 
At the time of joining, the recruits are continuously trained for 160 davs in 
the infantry, 215 days in the field artillery, 245 days in the coast artillery, 
and 425 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 200 days, and the train 
60 days* continuous training. In the case ol about one-fourth of the men, 
their initial training is nrolonged by periods ranging from 2^ to 8^ months, 
according to the arm of the service to which they belong. Subsequent training 
for all arms only takes place twice in the remaining eight years of army 
service, and then only for 28 days on each occasion. 

The country is organised in one territorial command. 

Infantry and mounted troops are armed with the Krag- Jorgensen 8 mm. 
rifle or carbine and the Madsen machine gun, field artillery with a Krupp 
gun, tiring a 14'88-pound shell. 

The number of recruits called up annually for training is 8, 625, which with 
the permanent estahliahment, armed police and air force, made up a total 
of 14,136 all ranks. The military budget for 1934-35 was 35,973,480 kroner. 

The naval forces have been reconstructed pursuant to the law of National 
Defence of August 8, 1922, The Navy, as well as the Army, is under the 
direction of the Minister of Defence. 

The fleet is for purposes of coast-defence. It now includes two coast 
defence ironclads of 3,660-3,800 tons, Peder Skram, Ol/ert Fischer y each 
carrying a pair of 9‘4-inch and four 6-inch guns, and one of 4,300 tons, 
NieU Juely with ten 6-inch guns ; 4 fishery ])atrol vessels [JLmdbjorneny 
Islands Falk, Beskytteren and Diana), 20 torpedo boats, 8 submarines, the 
repair ship Hennk Oerner, and the minelayer Lessen, A sloop and 3 
torpedo boats are under construction. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union of small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in various ways, the parcelling out of landed property, and 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land so long as the rent is paid. 

According to the census of June 20, 1932, the extent of the cultivated 
area in Denmark was as follows (in thousand acres) grain areas, 3,178 ; 
root crop, 1,280; other crop, 89; green fodder and grass, 3,156; fallow 
land, 107 ; total cultivated area, 7,812. The acreage and production of 
the chief crops for two years were as follows : — 


Crops 


Area 

Production 

- 


1981 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Wheat 


Acres 

259,000 

Acres 

245,000 

Tons 

273,600 

Tons 

299,300 

Rye . 


332,100 

297,000 

213,500 

221,900 

Barley 


888,600 

853,000 

957,400 

1,009,100 

Oats . 


936,800 

984,000 

935,500 

1,065,300 

793,900 

Mixed grain 


780,600 

787,000 

740,300 

Potatoes 


1 156,400 

172,000 

877,300 

1,304,400 


On July 15, 1933, there were in Denmark 501,000 horses, 3,134,000 head 
of cattle, 4,407,000 swine, and about 26,000,000 hens. 

According to statistics collected on July 15, 1925, there were 89,175 
industrial, factories and shops in Denmark, employing altogether 892,000 
pereons, of whom 270,000 were actual labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 26,300 factories used mechanical power. In 1932, there were in Den- 
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mark 4 distilleries whose output of brandy reduced to 100* amounted to 
7,600,000 litres. In 1932, there were produced 1,296,000 hi. of strong 
beer, and 709,000 hi. small beer. In the same year 181,244 tons of beet- 
sugar were produced at 9 sugar factories, and 73,303 tons of margarine 
were manufactured at 128 factories. 

In the Danish fisheries the total value of the fish caught was, 1929, 
2,097, OOOZ.; 1930, 2,234, OOOi.; 1931, l,89O,000L The fleet in 1931 con- 
sisted of 15,635 boats. 

Commerce. 


The following table shows the value, according to oflBcial returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner = H.) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports i 1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1928 

1920 

1930 

^ 1 

95.592.000 

98.698.000 

9*). 217,000 * 

£ 

91,229,000 :! 
94,OC4,000 1 
88 985,000 '' 

1931 

1982 

1983 

£ 

80,661,000 

1 62,895,000 

' 69,647,000 

£ 

1 78,397,000 

62,699,000 

1 66,104,000 


In 1932, the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
manufacture) were as follows : — 


1932 

Imports 

(General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

Exports 

(Special) 

Food substances . , , . 

Personal and domestic 

Fuel 

Fodder, manure, seeds 

Raw products 

Indtistrial products .... 
Other goods 

1,000 kroner 
282,648 
184,242 
88,840 
110,498 
235,046 
244.567 
46,335 

1,000 kroner 
273,305 
128,291 
87.676 
109,733 
225.337 
235,449 

43 800 

1,000 kroner 
907,330 
13,363 
851 
28,522 
88,678 
77,509 
21,046 

1,000 kroner 
897,217 
4,716 

27,677 

76,361 

64,013 

16,527 

ToUl 

1 1,142,171 

1,103,681 

i 1,136.799 1 

1,086,411 


The principal articles of import and export, with their respective 
values, were as follow's : — 



1931 


1932 


_ 

S? 


1? 

Si 

Ss 

I3 

SI 

If 


o ® 
0.0 

,2® 

WO 

o « 

P. ® 

H ^ 

K XI 

IS 

~i 

|l 

u ^ 
m O 

wS 


,1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Kroner 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1 Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial goods 

71,586 

67,318 

7,086 

2,313 

08.746 

65,467 

; 5.826 

1,764 

Beverages 
Textile manu- 

10,666 

10,596 

’ 2,960 

2,887 

6,537 

6,490 

2,362 

2,810 

factures 
Metals and 

144,446 

136,847 

16,685 

8,868 

101,709 

96.773 

9,662 

I 

2,855 

hardware . ! 
Vehicles and 

131,819 

129,057 

19,710 

15,000 

91,666 

89.760 

17,832 

14,781 

machines, Ac. 
Wood A manu- 

119,174 

111,925 

94,298 

84,840 

61,468 

67,263 

51,891 

46,169 

facture 

69,029 

67,992 

8,810 

2.578 

86,842 

36,289 

2,874 

2,095 

Coal 

96,483 

96,623 

312 

— 

88,840 

87,676 

851 


Animals 

Provisions 

3,868 

8,850 

84,3^1 

84,334 

762 

746 

23,306 

23,288 

eggs, Ac. . 

23,018 

18,746 

990,811 

986,519 

7,895 

14,452 

10,863 ' 

865,^03 

861,986 

Cereals, Ac. . 

162,761 

160,076 

‘ 10,454 

161,950 

160,247 

6,644 

4,721 
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The following table shows the distribution of Danish foreign trade : — 


CoantrieH 

Imports (General). 

Exports (General). 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kiuner 

Germany . 

296,10S,O0C 

287,442,000 

149.727.000 

728.040.000 

156,624,000 

United Kingdom 

254,945,000 

356,071,000 

775,052,000 

Sweden . 

83,065,000 

87,980,000 

66,018,000 

57,923,000 

Norway 

24,191,000 

87.88(1,000 

28,543,000 

82,516,000 

80,361,000 

United States . 

77,628,000 

5,157,000 

7,610,000 

Rest of America 

83,164,000 

57,779,000 

8,575,000 

33,132,000 

Holland . 

55.183.000 

28.914.000 

1 48,808,000 

13,851,000 

1 16,192,000 

Prance 

Faroe Islands and 

85,089,000 

14,023,000 

13,198,000 

Greenland . 

5,116,000 

I 3,209,000 

1 

0,871,000 

7,374,000 


The chief imports into and domestic exports from the United Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Bfltird of Trade Returns) were 


Imports into U. K. 

} 1931 

1982 

Exports to Denmark 

1 1931 

j 1932 


1 ^ 

£ 



1 

1 £ 

£ 

Butter . . . j 

15,639,722 

18,432,387 j 

Coal .... 

i 1,120,965 

1 1,399,147 

Eggs. . . 

! 4,406,132 

1 2,970,200 

Cottons (piece goodn) 

747,416 

1 876,132 

Bacon . . j 

22,393,767 

; 20, 94 1,299 

Woollen Goods . 

583,521 

692,736 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years ; — 


- 

1929 1 

Imports from Denmark to U.K. 
Exports to Denmark from U.K. 
Re-export s to Denmark from U. K . | 

£ 

56,177,745 

10,670,084 

829,150 


1930 ' 1981 1932 I 1933 


£ £ ! £ £ 
54,117,5961 46.695,658 ' 40,569,685 85,424,454 
10,248,5221 8,658,592 i 9,852,636 11,795,260 
741,6681 558,834 I 498,544! 476,863 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1932, Denmark possessed 2,089 vessels (above 20 
registered tons gross) of 1,238,200 registered tons gross in her mercantile 
marine, of which 610 of 721,500 tons gross were steamers, and 174 motor 
ships of 433,700 tons gross, 1,229 sailing vessels with motor of 72,700 tons 
gross, and 76 sailing vessels of 10,300 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

Denmark propr (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (March 31, 1933) 7,623 
kilometres or 4, 736 miles of road, besides 26,945 miles of by-ways. There 
are (1933) railways of a total lengtli of 3,287 Knglish miles open for traffic 
in the kingdom. Of this total, 1,559 English miles belong to the State. 
The total value of the State railways (ro«^, buildings, cars, etc.) up to 
March 31, 1933, was 458,620,000 kroner. The railways have a gauge of 4 
ft 8J inches, except 128 miles of which the gauge is 8 ft. 3^ inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1932-33 carried 286,801,000 letters and post- 
cards, and 240,291,000 samples and printed matter. There are 1,436 post- 
offices. The State telegraphs in 1932-33 carried 3,452,000 messages, of which 
898,000 were internal. The length of State telegraph lines (March 81, 
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1933) was about 10,600 English miles ; number of offices 650. At the same 
date the railway telegraphs had 451 offices. On Dec, 31, 1932, the length of 
telephonic wires of the State and the private companies was 1,142,400 Engliah 
miles. In the year 1932 there were 648,695,000 telephonic conversations. 

Banking and Credit. 

On December 81, 1933, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
699,608,000 kroner. The a-ssets included 133,167,000 kroner in bullion and 
specie. The liabilities included 374,608,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kroner of capital, and 12,034,400 kroner reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
173 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, and other purposes. 
On March 31, 1932, there were 533 savings banka, with 2,036,000 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 2,168,700,000 kroner, or about 1,066 kroner to 
each account. 

The nominal value of the coin minted (including recoinage of worn 
pieces) in Denmark since 1873 is given as follows : — 


Years ending March 81 | 

1 

Gold 1 

! 

Stiver, nickel, 
aluininiuin-l.ronze, 
bronze and iron 

Total 

1878-1932 .... 

1 1 

i Kroner 1 

; 182,063,040 

Kroner 

! 51,142,102 

Kroner 

233,205,142 

1933 

1 - 

1 

i 

— 

Total (1873-1932) . 

! 182,068,040 

1 

j 51,142,K2 

1 233,205,142 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. l^d., or 
about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The krone contains 0'403226 gramme 
of gold. 

Gold coins are 20- and 10-kroner pieces. The 20-kroner piece weighs 
8 ‘870 grammes '900 fine, and thus contains 8 0646 grammes of fine gold. 
Small change : 2 kronor, 1 kroner and J kroner pieces of aluminium- bronze ; 
26 ore and 10 ore pieces of nickel, and 6 ore, 2 ore and 1 ore pieces of iron 
and of bronze. 

The standard of value is gold. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, became oblipitory in Denmark in public offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on Apnl 1, 1912. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Or Denmark in Great Britain, 

Envoy and Minister, — Count Preben Ferdinand Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, 
G.C.V.O. (October 9, 1921). 

Counsellor. — Poul Scheel. 

Secretary. — Frantz Hvass. 

Honorary AiiaeM, — Baron Paul J. Bertouch-Lehn. 

Agricultural Advisa-. — Soren Sorensen. 

Press Attache — C. E. Aagaard. 

Consul-General^ Counsellor of Legation and Commercial Adviser, — C. M. 
RottbolL 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Falmouth, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London 
(C.G.), Manchester, Newcastle, and Vice Consuls in several other towns* 
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2, Of Great Britain in Denmark, 

Enxoy and Minister. — Hugh Gurney, C.M.G., M.V.O. Appointed 
January 2, 1933. 

Second Secretary. — Commander II. F. B. Maxse, R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — E. G. Cable. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.C., R.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. A. F. A. N. Thorne, C. M.G., D.S.O. 

Air Attache. — Wing-Commander J. H. Herring, D.S.O., M.C. 

There are Consuls at Copenhagen, Thorshavn (Faroe Islands), and Vice- 
Consuls in 14 other towns. 

Colonies. 

Greenland is the only colonial possession of Denmark. Its total area is 
886,518 English sq. miles, made up as to 705,234 sq. miles of Ice cap and 
131,284 sq. miles of Ice free land. The population in 1930 numbered 16,630. 
Of the total 408 were Danes and 16,222 natives ; the latter numbered 7,694 
men and 8,528 women. West Greenland had a population of 15,744 
inhabitants, East Greenland 886 inhabitants. In the settlement Kap York 
(ThOle) lived 274 natives. The imports from Greenland into Denmark in 
1932 amounted to 5,133,000 kroner, and the exports from Denmark to 
2,620,000 kroner. The trade of Greenland is a State monopoly. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Denmark - 

1. Official Publications. 

Den dansk-tyske Krig, 18C4. Udgivet af Generalstaben, Kohenhavn. 1890. 

D. 0. T. Reports on the Trade, 4c., of Denmark. Annual. London. 

Kongelig Dansk Hof og Statskalcnder. Annual. Eobenhavn. 

Stattstisk Aarbog. Annual. Eobenhavn. 

Statlstiske Meddelelser. Eobenhavn. 

Statistlsk Tabel vaerk. Eobenhavn. 

Denmark. Annual. Published by the Danish Ministry for Foreign Afl’airs and the 
Danish Statistical Dept., Copenhagen. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeker’s Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 10th ed. Loudon, 1912. — German edition 
(14th). Leipzig, 1931. 

BilbyiJ. W.), Among Unknown Eskimo. London, 1923. 

£oH (Louis), and Others, Grbniand i Tohundredaaret far Hans Egedes Landing, 
Oopenhagen, 1921. 

Noffc, Kongeriget Danmark, en hlstorlsk-topographlsk Beskrlvelse. 2 vols. Kjoben- 
havn, 1882-85. 

Brbehner (G.), Danish Life in Town and Country. London,' 1908. — A Wayfarer in 
Denmark. London, 1932. 

Cook (T.), Guide to Norway and Denmark with Iceland and Spitzbergen, 6th ed. 
London, 1907. 

Ooutange (Jacques de), La Scandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Draehmann (Povl), The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the Three. 
Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1915. 

Faber (Harald), Co-operation in Danish Agriculture. London, 1918. 

QallengaiA..), The Invasion of Denmark in 1864. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Harvey (W. J.). and Bepi'ien (C.). Denmark and the Danes. London, 1915. 

Htelscher (K.), Dan* mark— Schveden—Norwegen. Leipzig, 1982. 

Holland (C ), Denmark : A modern Guide to the Land and its People. London, 1927. — 
Denntsrk: The Land of the Sea Emvs. London, 1928. 

Howe (F. C.), Denmark : A Co-operative Commonwealth. London, 1922. 

Huiehiton (Isobel W ), On Greenland's Closed Shore. London, 1980. 

Jeajjjreeon (J. R.), The Parde Islands. London, 1897. 

Jones Modem Denmark : Its Social, Economic and Agricultural Life. London, 
1927. 

Krahbe (T. N.), Greenland, its Nature, Inhabitants, and History. Copenhagen and 
London, 1980. 

De Ziannoy (C.), et Vender Linden (H.), Histoire del’Expanslon Colonials des Pcuplcs 
Enrop4ens. Vol. II. Netherlands and Denmark. Brussels, 1911. 

Mateen, Danmarks Statsforfatnings, Ac. Ret. I.— III. KJbbenhavn, 1898-1901. 

Mwraf’e Handbook for Denmark and Iceland, dth ed. London, 1904. 
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Namtn (F.), The First Crossing of Greenland. London, 1891.— Eskimo Life. London, 
1893. 

Nationalokonomisk Tidaakrlft. Periodical. Kjdhenhavn. 

Ott^ (E. C.), Denmark and Iceland. London, 1881.— Scandinavian History. liondon, 1874. 
Rasmussen (Knud), Greenland by the Polar Sea: The Story of the Thule Expedition. 
(English edition.) London, 1921. 

HelUrn (Ekilth), The Danish Poor Relief System. London, 1904. 

Smard (A C.), A Summer in Green and. London, 1922 
Sidgwick (C. S.), The Story of Denmark. London, 1890. 

Ste/ansson (Jon.), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. (Story of the 
Nations.) London, 1916. 

Siefansson (V.), My Life with the Eskimos. London, 1918. 

Vahl (M.), Ed. Greenland. Published y»y the Commission for the Direction of the 
Geological and Geographical Investigations in Greenland. Vols. 1-8, Copenhagen and 
London, 1980. 

JVeitemeyer (H ), and Trap (T. P.), Statistisk-topographisk Beskrivelse af Kongeriget. 
Danmark. 4th ed. 5 voU. Kjdbenhavn. 

WtiUmeyer (H.), Danemark ; Geachlchte and Beschreibung. (Of this there is an 
Bnglish translation. London, 1891.) 

Westergaard (H.), Economic Development in Denmark: Before and During the World 
War. London, 1922, 

IPilhama (Ethel C.), Denmark and the Danes. London, 1932. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

(Rkpublica Dominican a.) 

Columbus in 1492 discovered the island of Santo Domingo which he 
called La Espahola, and the city of Santo Domingo, founded l>y his brother, 
Bartholomew, in 1496, wa.s for long the centre of Spanish power in America. 
The country declared its independence of Spain in 1821, was invaded and 
held by the Haitians from 1822 to 1844 when the Dominican Republic was 
founded and a Constitution adopted. The country was occupied by American 
marines from 1916 to the adoption of a new constitution in 1924. 

Constitution and Government. — The Republic is governed in general 
under the Constitution of 1844, and the Revised Constitution proclaimed 
on June 20, 1929. 

Congress is composed of a senate of 12 members (1 from each of the 12 
provinces, chosen by direct popular vote for 4 years) and a chamber of 33 
deputies (1 for every 30,000 inhabitants or fraction above 15,000 in each 
province), also chosen for 4 years. Senatorv and deputies receive 300 
dollars (U.S.) per month, Roth men and wmmen will vole in 1934 on a 
proposal to amend tlio Constitution so as to enfranchise women. 

The executive functions of the Republic are vested in the President, 
elected for 4 years, by direct vote, who may be succeeded by the Vice- 
President in case of death or disability. There are 7 Secretaries of State, 
who are the heads of the departments of : the Presidency; Interior, Police, 
War and Marine ; Foreign Relations; Finance ; Labour and Communications; 
Agriculture and Commerce; Health, Social Services and Public Works. 

President of the Repxtblic . — General Rafael Leonidas TrujUlo Molina. 
(Assumed office on August 16, 1930.) 

Arftft. and Population. — The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion (about two-ihirus) of the island of Hispaniola, Quisqueya or Santo 
Domingo, the western division forming the Republic of Haiti. Area is esti- 
mated at 19,332 square miles, with 1,017 miles of coast line, 193 miles of 
frontier line «ith Haiti, anc^a population, according to the census of 1920, 
of 894,665. Total population (1932) is estimated at 1,200,000. The boundary 
with Haiti, long in dispute, was resurveyed under a treaty signed in 1929, but a 
final adjustment of points in dispute has not yet (March, 1984) b^n i-eaohed. 
The population (1921) of the 12 provinces was as follows : Santo Domingo, 
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146,446; Macorie, 48,612 ; Seybo, 58,408 ; Azua, 100,677; Barahona, 
48,180; Samana, 16,916; La Vega, 105,820; Duarte, 77,620; Espaillat, 
60,956; Santiago, 122,773 ; Puerto Plata, 59,026; and Monte Cristi, 
67,078. Immigrants, 1932, 4,769 ; emigrants, 6,102. 

The population contains some creoles of Spanish descent, but is mainly 
composed of a mixed race of European, African and Indian blood ; there 
are, however, many Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City, engaged 
chiefly in the drapery trade. The language is Spanish, but many educated 
Dominicans speak English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considerable 
extent along the frontier. 

The capital, Santo Domingo, on the left bank of the river Ozama, was 
destroyed in 1602 by a hurricane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right bank 
of the same river. It was again practically destroyed, except for a few 
historic buildings, by another disastrous hurricane on September 3, 1930. 
It has been rebuilt. According to the census of 1920, the City of Santo 
Domingo had 30,957 inhabitants (between 40,000 and 45,000 in 1932) and 
the City of Puerto Plata 7,807 ; Santiago de Los Caballeros 17,152 ; San 
Pedro de Macoris, 13,802 ; La Vega, 6,564 ; Samana, 1,656 ; Sanchez, 3,075 ; 
Azua, 4,797 ; Monte Cristy, 2,580 ; San Francisco de Macoris, 5,188; and 
Moca, 3,994. 

Eeligion and Education. —The religion of the State is Roman 
Catholic ; other forms of religion are permitted. There is a Papal Nuncio 
with residence at Port-aii- Prince (Haiti) as well as an Archbishoj), known as 
the Primate of the Indies, in Santo Domingo City. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, being supported by the 
communes and by central aid. The public or State schools are primary, 
secondary, technical schools, and normal schools. The Professional Institute 
was formed into a University by Pre.sidential decree on November 29, 1914 ; 
it has 44 professors and 603 students. The 7 normal schools have 83 
professors and 1,930 students. Primary schools number 522 with 1,116 
teachers and 67,061 pupils (1932). There are 16 technical schools of various 
kinds with 70 teachers and 1,523 pupils. 

Justice. — The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court of Justice, 
the Courts of First Instance, the Communal Courts and other tribunals 
created by special laws. The Supreme Court consists of a president and 6 
justices chosen by the Senate, and the Solicitor-General, appointed by the 
executive ; it supervises the lower courts. The Republic is divided into 3 
departments and, in all, 12 judicial districts, each having its own Fiscal 
Attorney and Court of First Instance ; these districts are sub-divided, in 
all, into 72 communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and 
bailiff (alguacil). Each department has a Court of Appeal of 5 magistrates, 
appointed by the Senate, and a departmental Solicitor-General appointed by 
the President ; these courts sit at Santiago, Santo Domingo City, and 
La Vega. The death penalty was abolished in 1924* 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements for 6 years, in U.S. dollars 
(adopted in 1897 as the monetary standard ; 6 pesos » 1 dollar) were : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure j 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928 . 

1929 . . 
1980 . .* 

Dollars 

S 19,289,420 
1.8,984,860 
9,975,674 

Dollars 
' 19,692,120 
15,385.844 
10,642,189 

« 

1931 . . 1 
198*1 . . ! 
1983 . 

Dollars 

7,811,418 

7,424,662 

7,063,496 

1 

Dollars 

7,920,120 

7,880,678 

7,068,096 
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Chief sources of revenue, 1932: Customs, 2,716,232 dollars; Internal 
Revenue, 8,617,079 dollars; Lottery, 272,000 dollars; all others, 819,840 
dollars. 

In accordance with the American-Dominican Convention of 1924, which 
provided for a loan up to 26,000,000 dollars, an American Receiver-General of 
Customs supervises customs collections and controls the payment of interest 
and amortization of the three Dominican Bond issues. Tliis arrangement, 
which dates back to the first American intervention in 1905, is to last until 
the loans are repaid. The total customs collected by the American Receiver- 
General from April, 1905, to December 31, 1932, was 110,839,298 dollars. 

The bonded debt of the Republic on December 31, 1932, was 16,498,500 
dollars; internal or floating debt was about 2,300,000 dollars. On 
November 11, 1931, the Government announced a 2-years' moratorium on 
annual payments of principal, though declaring that interest will be main- 
tained, The step was attributed to lover income due to the hurricane of 
1930 and the general depression. The arrears (December 31, 1932) amount 
to 2,230,158 dollars. 

Defence. — The National Military Force consists of a native foot con- 
stabulary comprising, 2,090 men and 175 officers. 

The Republic has no navy. 

Production and Indnstry.— Agriculture is the chief source of 
wealth, sugar cultivation being the princi])al industry. Of the total area, 
9,900 square miles are cultivable, and about 6,600 are under cultivation. 
The remainder is forest land, mostly pine-groves, and is useless for agri- 
culture. The largest sugar estates are in the southern part of the Republic. 
Exports of raw sugar in 1931, 320,028 metric tons ; in 1932, 439,541 metric 
tons. There are 21 sugar ‘centrals,’ mostly owned and operated by American 
companies, although very little of the sugar is sold to the United States, 
The other principal exports in 1932 were : cocoa beans, 17,361 tons ; coffee, 
6,413 tons; leaf tobacco, 4,436 tons; sugar cane, 23,248 tons; and 
molasses, 87,085 tons. 

The live-stock census taken on May 15, 1921, showed 360,155 cows, 
87,876 oxen, 199,127 calves, 162,800 horses, 64,860 mules, 674,232 pigs, 
70.5,000 goats and 2,949,053 fowls ; a census of cattle in 1928 showed 
487,608. 

Various minerals are found, principal among which are gold and copper. 
Iron is found in the form of black magnetic oxide of iron, and petroleum 
has been found in the Azua region. Coal of the lignite variety of little 
commercial value is known to exist in small quantities. Silver and 
platinum have been found, and rock salt near Neiba exists in large 
quantities, there being several hills of native salt covered with only a thin 
layer of .soil. The mining laws were suspended recently by Congress and no 
mining is in progress. 


Commeroe* — The total imports into and exports from the Dominioan 
Republic for 6 years were valued as follows in dollars (5 pesos, by 
1 dollar U.S.):— 


- 

192$) 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Imports 

Bxports 

Dollars 
! 22,729,444 
23,780,497 

1 Dollars 
' 16,229,219 ; 

18,551.841 

Dollars 

10,151,762 

13,067,162 

Dollars 

7, 794, .848 
11,164,271 

Dollars 

,9,822,688 

9,625,473 
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The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follows (in U.S. 
dollars) :~ 




Imports 

1 


Exports 


Country 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


Dollars 

Per 

cent 

Dollars 

Per 

cent. 

Dollars 

Per 

cent. 

Dollars 

Per 

cent. 

United States 

6,882,(555 

57*95 

4,5«5,541 

58*96 

8,427,767 

26*23 

1,907,992 

4,840.791 

17*09 

United Kingdom 

503,480 

4-96 

379,645 

4*87 

4,045,556 

30*95 

43*86 

Prance . 

204,688 

202 

195, S 2 l 

2*51 

3,091,168 

23 G 6 

2,110,577 

18*90 

Italy 

123,688 

1-22 

104,191 

1-34 

148,627 

1*10 

236,212 

2*12 

Puerto Rico 

29,196 

0*29 

28 363 

0*86 

458,462 

8*51 

933,910 

8*37 

Germany 

466,332 

4*59 

323, V 69 

4*15 

195,844 

1*49 

137,992 

1*24 

Osnada. 

823,680 

8 19 

261 426 

8*35 

502,784 

8*85 

91,746 

0*82 

British India 

558,644 

5*50 

478.753 

6*08 

— 

— 

— 

— 


In 193‘J, the chief imporls were (in dollars): cotton goods, 1,519,450 ; 
jute bags, 432,085; rice, 396,256; chemical and pharmaceutical, 875,227; 
petrol, 409,173 ; wheat flour, 263,616. Principal exports in 1932 were (in 
dollarsl: raw sugar, 6,859,474; cocoa beans, 1,026,729; tobacco leaf, 
224,903; coffee, 1,256,335 ; molasses, 440,666 ; sugarcane, 549,610. Of 
the export of raw sugar in 1932, 4,812,018 dollars went to the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, and 1,668,850 dollars to France. 

Total trade between the Dominican Republic and the United Kingdom 
for 6 years ( Board of Trade Returns) : — 


1 

I 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Dominican Republic 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

to U K 1 

1,733,968 

1,851,296 

1,019,166 

1,694,570 

879,052 

Exports to Dominican Republic 

from U K 

256,299 

152,687 

103,938 

97,516 

163,258 

Re-exports to Dominican Re- 


public from U.K. 

1,901 

I 781 

967 

1,407 

I 464 


Shipping and Commnnications. — The merchant marine of the 
Republic consists of 94 vessels, two of which are steamers with a tonnage of 
374 and 92 sailing vessels of 2,066 tonnage. 

In 1932, 1,375 vessels of 1,864,159 tons entered the ports of the Republic 
and 1,339 with a tonnage of 1,879,834 cleared. 

Three main trunk highways, with branches, now extend eastward from 
Santo Domingo City to Higuey (105 miles), northward to Santiago and 
Monte Cristi (180 miles), and westward to Commendador (on the Haitian 
border), and San Juan (161 miles). At Commendador the road joins the 
Haitian road to Port-au-Prince. The journey between the Haitian and 
Dominican capitals is now possible by motor in 12 hours. Total first-class 
highway mileage in 1932 was 700 miles. There are also about 600 miles 
of inter-communal roads. 

There are two small railway lines in the Republic ; (1) Samani- Santiago 
line, belonging to an English company, which runs from Sanchez on the Bay 
of Samana to La Vega, Moca and San Francisco de Macoris (total, 87 miles) ; 
(2) a Government line, the Dominican Central railway, which runs from 
Puerto Plata to Santiago and Moca (60 miles). Total length of line (1930) 
147 miles. There are, besides, about 256 miles of private lines on the 
large estates. 
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Postal and telegraphic services are united ; number of oihces, 1930, 99. 
The telegraph has a total length of about 1,034 miles, and has been 
leased to the All-America Cables, Incorporated, which also controls sub- 
marine cables connecting, in the north, Puerto Plata with Porto Rico and 
New York, and in the south, Santo Domingo with Porto Rico, Cuba and 
Curacao. 

The telephone system, owmed by the Dominican Government, has been 
leased to an American Company wliich has installed modern apparatus. 
There are wireless stations in Santo Domingo City, Santiago and four other 
towns. Radio telegraph service with the United States was opened in 1931. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— On July 1st, 1897, the United 
States gold dollar vras adopted as the standard of value. A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 6 to 1, viz., 

1 peso = 20 cents United States currency. On December 31, 1932, the 
coinage and currency hold by the public and the banks was estimated as 
follows: gold, 175,000 dollars; Dominican silver, 200,000 dollars; U.S. 
silver, 300,000 dollars ; notes, 2,000,000 dollars. 

The metric system was adopted on August 1, 1913, but English and 
Spanish units are quite common in ordinary commercial transactions. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the Dominican Republic in Great Britain. 

Military Attachi{Chargi d'A ffaires ad ini. ). — Lieut. -Col. Anibal J. Trujillo. 
There are consular representatives at London, Southampton, Grimsby, 

Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Nottingham, Cardiff, Leeds and Birming- 
ham. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Dominican Republic. 

Charg4 d^ Affaires and Consul in Santo Domingo. — H. E. Slaymaker. 
Military AttacM. — Lieut.-Col. M. F. Day, M.C. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Santo Domingo City, San Pedro de 
Macoris, Sanchez, Puerto Plata, and La Romana. 

Statistical and other Books of Deference concerning the 
Dominican Eepublic. 

The Constitution of the Dominican Republic of 1908. San Dominpo, 1918. 

Santo Domingo, Its Past and its Present Condition. [U.Jj. Navy Department.] SantO' 
Domingo City, 1920. 

Report of the Overseas Trade Department. London. Annual. 

Oareia ( Jo86 Gabriel), Compendio de la historia de 8anto Domingo Revised ed. 8 vols^ 
Santo Domingo. 1896. [Brings the history down to July, 1866 ] 

Knight (M. M.), The Americans in Santo Oo«ningo. (A critical account of the American? 
occupathm.) New York, 1928. 

Logrono (A.), Compendio Didactico de Historia Patria. Vol. I. Santo Domingo. 
1912. [Up to 1844.] 

Moreau de Saint-Miry (M. L. E,), Description Topographiqne, Physique, Civile. 
Politique et Hlstorique de la Parti6 Espagnole de Pile de Saint Dominique. Philadelphia, 
1799. [Probably the standard work on Spanish Santo Domingo.] 

Monte y Tejada (Antonio), Historia de Santo Domingo. Completed ed., bringing the 
history down to 1821. 4 vols. Santo Domingo, 1890. 

Nouel (Carlos A ), Historia Eclesiastica de la Arquidibcesis de Santo Domingo, First 
City of America. 2 vols. Rome, 1913. 

Rodrigues (A.), La Cnestlon Dominico-Haitiana : Estudlo Geograflco-Historico. 2nd 
Ed. San. Domingo, 1919. 

Sehonrieh (Otto), Santo Domingo : The Country with a Future. New York, 1919. 
Stoddart (T. L.), The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York, 19J,6 
IVelles (Sumner), Naboth's Vineyard. (History of events culminating in re-establiah- 
ment of Constitutional Government, by former U.S. Commissioner to the Republic.) 

2 vols. New York, 1928. 
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ECUADOR. 

(Repi^blica del Ecuador.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador is situated in the north-west of South America, 
with more than one-third of its area lying on both sides of the Equator. It 
is bounded on the north by Colombia, on the south by Peru and Brazil, on 
the east by Colombia and Brazil, and on the west by Peru and the Pacitic 
Ocean. Was constituted May 11, 1830, following the war of independence 
against the Spanish power in South America. ‘Known originally as the 
Presidency of Quito, it withdrew from the original Republic of Colombia, 
founded by Simon Bolivar by uniting the Presidency of Quito to the Vice- 
Royalty of New Granada (now Colombia) and the Captaincy-General of 
Venezuela. The Presidency of Quito became the Republic of Ecuador. 

Under the present Constitution, promulgated March 26,1929, the President 
is elected directly by the people for a term of four years ; there is no Vice- 
President, but the Minister of the Interior succeeds in the event of a vacancy. 
The cabinet consists of six ministers, enjoying considerable power, both 
collectively and individually. 

Congress consists of two Houses ; the Upper has 32 senators (chosen for 
Tour years) elected in the following manner : one for each of the 16 well- 
settled provinces of the Interior and Coast ; one for the 2 provinces of the 
‘Regional Oriental’; one representative for the Universities; one for 
Secondary and Special Education ; two for Primary and Normal Education ; 
•one for the Press, Academies and Scientific Societies ; two for Agriculture ; 
two for Commerce ; one for Industry ; two for Labour ; two for the country 
iolk ; one for the Army and one for the defence of the Indian race. The 
'Chamber of Deputies (56, serving for twm years) has one deputy for every 
50,000 inhabitants for provinces with a population of over 100,000, and two 
deputies for provinces with less than 100,000 inhabitants. The Oriental 
provinces elect one deputy each. Electors are adults, of either sex, who are 
At least 21 years old and can read and write. Congress meets for a 90-day 
session on the 10th of August every year at Quito, the capital, without 
being summoned by the Government ; the President may call an extra- 
ordinary session. 

Privileges of rank and race are forbidden under the Constitution. 
Peonage, which had prevailed on many landed estates, was abolished on 
October 20, 1918. Since 1896 the Indians have been exempted from paying 
tribute, and have been admitted to citizenship, provided they could read and 
write. 

The following is a list of the Presidents since 1897, with the date on 
which they took office ; — 


Glen. Don Klvy Alfaro, Jan. 17, 1897, 

Gen. Don Leonidas G. Plaza, Sept. 1, 1901. 
Don Lizardo Garcia, Sept. 1, 1905.* 

Gkn. Don Elvy Alfaro, Jan. 15, 1900. 

Don Ejtiilio Estrada, 8«*pt. 1, 1911, 

Gen. Don Leonidas G. Plaza, Sept. 1, 1912. 
Dr. Don Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno, Sept. 1, 
1916. 

Dr. Don Jos^ Luis Tamayo, Sept. 1, 1920. 
Dr. Don Gonzalo S. Cordova, Sept. 1, 1924.* 


Provifional Junta$ July 9, 1925 — Apr. 1, 
1926. 

Dr. Don Isidro Ayora, Apr. 1, 1926.* 

Dr. Don Alfredo Banuerizo Moreno, Oct. 16, 

1931. » 

Pti'iod of dutw'Sance Aug. 27— Sept. 2, 1982. 

Dr. Don Alberto Guerrero Martinea, Sept. 2, 
1982.» 

Dr, Don Juan D. M<wtinez Mera, Nov. 1, 

1932. 


* Deposed. 


• Deposed Aug. 27, 1982. 


• Provisional. 
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President . — Senor Jose Velasco /ftarra, elected December 16, 1933, follow- 
ing the impeachment and removal of President Mera ; to serve until August 
31, 1936. 

The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and by elected provincial councillors ; their subdivisions, or cantons, 
by political chiefs and elected cantonal councillors ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. The Galapagos Archipelago is under the administration 
of a Territorial Chief. 


Area and Population. 

Since the frontiers of Ecuador have not been settled, no definite figure of 
the area of the country can be given. One official estimate shows 873,844 
square kilometres (337,304 square miles), including the Archipelago of 
Colon (the 13 Galapagos Islands) with 7,844 square kilometres (3,028 square 
miles). Calculations of the geographer Wolf, also officially adopted, show 
714,860 square kilometres (275,936 square miles). The country is divided 
into 17 provinces (two comprising the ‘Region Oriental’) and one territory 
— the Archipelago of Galapagos — officially called ‘Colon,’ situated in the 
Pacific Ocean about 600 miles to the w'est of Ecuador ; there are 69 cantons^ 
107 urban parishes and 411 rural parishes. 

So far no exact census has been taken. It was estimated (1929) that of 
the total the whites are 10 per cent. ; Indians, 38 per cent. ; mixed, 41 per 
cent, ; lowland Indians, 1 per cent. ; Negroes, 5 per cent. ; others, 6 per 
cent. The foreign community is composed of about 10,000 persons. The 
language of the country is Spanish. 

The estimated population of the Republic (December 31, 1932) was 
distributed as follows among the provinces (capitals in brackets) : — 


Provinces 


Area in Square 
Miles 
(Wolfs 
estimates) 

Population 
(Est. 1932) 

Populatien per 
Square Mile 

Ksmeraldas (Esinevaldas) . 


5,4t)4 

42,366 

7-7 

Manabi ( Puertoviejo) 


7,891 

227,302 

28 -8 

Los Rios (Babahoyo) . 


2,295 

102,228 

445 

Guayas (Guayaquil) . 


8,881 

344,452 

41-3 

K1 Oro (Machala) 


2,338 

63,275 

27-0 

Carchi (Tulcdn) 


1,495 

63,597 

42*5 

Imbabura (lharra) 


2.414 

128,714 

5« 3 

PIchincha (Quito) 


6,218 

269,151 

41-6 

Leon (Latacunga) 


2,595 

174,849 

67 -.3 

Tunguriihua (Ambato) 


1,685 

183,209 

108*7 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) 


2,989 

219,916 

73 5 

Bolivar (Guaranda) . 


1,169 

80,413 

69*3 

Caflar(Azogues) 


1,621 

105,808 

69-5 

Azuav (Cuenca) , , . 


3,873 

219,0^3 

152,330 

56 9 

Loin (Lola) 


8,705 

41*1 

Napo PastHza and Santiago Zamora i. 

219,095 

186,000 

0-8 

Galapagos Islands (San Cri3tol>al) 

2,868 

2,000 

0-7 

Totals 


27.5,936 

2,554,693 

9-2 


1 These two provinces, fonned in 1925, together couRtilnte the ' Rej.;ion Oriental’ ; of 
their combined areas only about 110,000 square miles have any inhabitants. 


The chief towns are the capital, Quito (about 106,000 in 1932), Guayaquil 
(123,800), Cuenca (42,800), Riobamba (21,900), Ambato (17,300), Loja 
(17,200), and Latacunga (15,600). 

In 1932 there were 102,946 births, 48,236 deaths and 12,428 marriages. 
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Religion and Education. 

The State recognises no religion, but grants freedom of worship to all. 
The Catholic Church has one archbishop (Quito) and six suffragan bishops. 
Since 1895 all State appropriations for the benefit of the Church have ceased. 
All members of the Episcopate are required to bo Ecuadorian citizens. 
A decree of September 24, 1927, forbade the entry into the country of all 
foreign clergymen of whatever faith. Civil marriages are obligatory. 

Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. Higher education 
is carried on in 21 secondary schools or colleges {6 private) and in the 
Central University at Quito (founded in the eighteenth century by the 
Dominicans) ; at the Guayas University, in Guayaquil, the Azuay Uni- 
versity, in Cuenca, and the Law College at Loja. Private scliools, both 
primary and secomlary, are under some state supervision. Estimated 
expenditures for public education in 1933 are: superior education, 973,200 
sucres; secondary, 1,405,780 ; primary, 4,486,280; special scholarships, 
878,444 ; total, 7,304,482 sucres. Actual expenditures, 1932, totalled 
6,867,754 sucres. There were (1933) 2,158 primary schools in the Republic, 
including 1,673 Government schools, 197 municipal, 65 farm schools, and 
223 private schools. Enrolment at the primary schools (1933) was 163,185 ; 
at the 17 secondary schools, 3,589 ; at the Universities, 1,064. There are 4 
training colleges for teachers. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Quito is the highest tribunal and consists of 11 
justices elected by Congress for a term of 6 years. Of the eight superior 
courts two are composed of 6 judges, the remainder of 3 judges each, all 
elected by Congress for 6 years. There are 496 parochial justices. The 
popular jury was abolished in 1928 ; criminal and civil cases are heard before 
a * special jury ' consisting of 3 members of the Ecuadorean bar, or ‘ three 
citizens of recognised integrity ’ appointed annually by the superior courts. 
Capital punishment and all fonns of torture are prohibited under the 
Constitution. Likewise imprisonment for debt and contracts involving 
personal servitude or slavery. 

Finance. 


The budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for recent years are 
given as follows (at par 24*3 sucri^s = £l and 5 sucres = 1 dollar U.S, ; 
average, 1933, 21*95 sucres = £1). 


— 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

Sucres 

59,900,000 

59,900,000 

Sucres 

04.037.200 

64.087.200 

Sucres 
61,470, .500 
61,476,500 

Sucrfis 

49,115,440 

49,115,440 

Sucres 

49,220,000 

49,220,000 


Customs receipts for year ending December 31, 1932, 12,736,498 sucres. 

The public debt on July 2, 1933, was : — Foreign debt, including a small 
loan from the Swedish Match Company of 10,000,000 sucres obtained in 
1928, 24,309,897 dollars (U,S. ) ; internal debt, 30,066,831 sucres. The 1928 
Swedish Match loan was guaranteed by a match monopoly granted the com- 
pany, but Congress revoked this in 1931, following the enforced resignation 
of President Ayora. 

Defence. 

The Ecuadorean regular army has an establishment of 644 officers and 4,976 
men. This force is composed of 3 regiments of artillery, 10 battalions of 
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infantry, 4 regiments of cavalry, 2 battalions of sappers, and 1 aviation 
company, which form the army. Military service was made compulsory on 
May 24, 1921, but is not enforced. The regular infantry have tne Mauser 
rifle; the artillery have Vickers Maxim, Z.B. machine guns, old-fashioned 
Kruppa and new Ehrarda. The country is divided into 4 military districts. 

A military school is established at Quito. An Italian Military Mission of 
3 members is at present instructing the Ecuadorean army. 

The Government has established at Duran an aviation company with 
Ecuadorean personnel. Two new military American machines have been 
purchased by the Government. Flying fields are being established at 
Guayaquil, Quito, Latacunga, Loja, Manta and Riobamba. 

Production and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agricultural zones : the coast regions and 
the lower river valleys, where tropical farming is carried on in an average 
temperature of 22® C. ; and the hill country, the foothills, and the moun- 
tain valleys, adapted to grazing, dairying, and the production of cereals, 
potatoes, and the fruits and vegetables suitable to temf)erat 0 climes, with 
an average temperature of 16® C. Of the total surface of the Republic only 
11,480,000 acres are actually cultivated, rendering an annual gross production 
of 416,000,000 sucres. The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa ; a decline in 
output owing to the disease known as ‘witch-broom,’ has now been checked. 
The production of cocoa was (in quintals of 101*47 lbs.), in 1931, 28,318 
metric tons (exports, 14,634 metric tons) ; in 1932, 30,047 metric tons 
(exports, 15,429 metric tons). Cocoa furnishes, in value, about 30 per cent, 
of total exports. Coffee is also grown ; 8,027,885 kilos were exported in 1932. 
Rice production is increasing ; output, 1930, 907,807 quintals. Wild rubber 
is abundant, but output has suffered from the com petition of plantation 
rubber in the Orient. Mangrove bark (for tanning), alligator skins, and 
kapok (silk cotton tree fibre, Bomhax ceiba) are exported in small quantities. 
Considerable attention is being paid to the cultivation of cotton, especially in 
the province of Manabi, and to sugar ; ivory nuts, or tayua, are produced 
and exported in large quantities, 

Ecuador is auriferous. In 1932, 14,545 kilos of gold (cyanide ore), valued 
at 6,783,299 sucres, were exported. At Pillzhum in Ca&ar rich silver ore is 
found, but is not now worked. Petroleum is found; the output in 1932 was 
1,649,784 barrels. The area of oil concessions in exploitation in the Republic 
is 245,419 acres, located in the Santa Elana Peninsula, in the Province of 
Guayas. The country is known to he also rich in copper, iron, lead and coal ; 
and sulphur exists in great quantities in the Chimborazo district and in the 
Galapagos Islands. Since December, 1927, all salt mined must be sold to 
the Government, which has a monopoly of imports, exports and sales. 

Excepting the inter- Andean plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Ecuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope extending from the sea to an altitude of 6,000 feet on the 
Andes, and the Amazon Basin below the same level containing 80,000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dyewoods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. The ‘balsa wood,’ renowned for its lightness and 
strength, is widely used in airplane construction. 

Panama or * Jipijapa ’ hats, made of Toquilla straw, are made very largely 
in Ecuador, the principal centres being Jipijapa, Monticristi, Tabacundo and 
Cuenca. The Government of Ecuador attempted to monopolioe the hat 
business for its own people by placing a heavy export duty on ‘paja 
toquilla,’ but large quantities of the material still go to Peru; both Peru 
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•nd Japan have become strong competitors of Ecuador in the manufacture 
of Panama hats. Exports in 1932 were valued at 2,714,903 8ucr<ia. There 
are flour mills, 13 sugar works, breweries, chocolate factories and 20 textile 
factories, with capitalization of 11,500,000 sucres. 


Commerce. 

The value of imports and exports for five years is given as follows in 
sucres : 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

' 1932 

Imports . 
Exports . 

Sncrfis 

82,928,920 

99,223,062 

8ucr6s 

84,885,263 

86,080,822 

8ucr68 

63,981,106 

80,646,539 

8iicr6s 

44,076,122 

66,060,170 

■ Sucr6s 

34,710,009 
49,297,809 


Value of the principal imports and exports in 1931 and 1932 were: — 


Imports 

Exports 

- 

1931 

1932 

- 

1981 

Sucres 

12,254,514 

15,824,067 

5,930,481 

6,446,663 

3,217,832 

6,320,854 

1,880,871 

655,511 

108,789 

1982 

Cotton Goods 
Metals, Jewellery 
Foodstuffs . 
Machinery . 

Drugs, Chemicals 
Woollen Goods . 
OilsACombustibles 
Silk & RayonGoods 
Paper a Cardboard 

8ucr6s 

5,870,242 

6,203,828 

4,117,409 

3,949,126 

8,094,788 

1,631,463 

1,674,664 

1,529,598 

1,612,363 

Sucres 

3,657,822 

11,910,459 

2,605,611 

1,830,290 

2,217,187 

668,447 

963,720 

840,717 

1,297,193 

Cocoa . 

Petroleum . 

Coffee . 

Panama Hats 
Ivory Nuts. 

Gold Ore . 

} Rice . 

! Fruit . 

Sugar. 

Bucrds 

11,267,825 

14,480,929 

8,048,879 

2,714,908 

1,126,403 

6,783,299 

936,289 

373,057 

1,642,322 


The chief articles of import from Ecuador into Great Britain (according 
to Board of Trade returns) in 1932 consisted of cocoa of the value of 
31,880^. ; hides, 3,158^. The chief exports of British produce to Ecuador 
in 1932 were, cotton goods to the value of 64,128?.; chemicals, 13,095?. ; 
iron and steel, 18,974?. 

Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

■ 

1931 

1982 

1933 

Imports from Ecuador into U K. . 
Exports to Ecuador from U.K. 
Re-exports to Ecuador from U.K.. j 

£ 

130,652 
i 580.155 1 
13,778 

£ 

166,063 

892,280 

7,012 

£ 

109,876 

260,676 

4,645 

£ 

127,799 

198,873 

4,174 

£ 

69,377 

208,150 

2,964 


Shipping and Internal Communications. 


Guayaquil, the chief port, is visited by the steamers passing through 
Magellan’s Straits, as well as by steamers plying only on the Pacific coast. 
During 1932, 1,077 steam and sailing vessels entered, and 1,216 cleared from, 
Ga^aqi^. 

Considerable progress in road improvement is being made. A motor 
road, 876 miles long, from the Colombian border to Babanoya, a river town 
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near Guayaquil, was opened in 1930. There are now 1,591 miles of main 
trunk roads, 1,121 miles of branch roads and 2,227 miles of bridle paths. 
There is river communication, improved by dredging, throughout the prin- 
cipal agricultural districts on the low grounds to the west of the Cordillera 
by the rivers Guayas, Daule, and Yinces (navigable for 200 miles by river 
steamers in the rainy season), and other small affluents thereof. 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil) to Quito (287 miles). 
The total length of the 9 Ecuadorean railways actually in operation is 763 
miles. The journey from Guayaquil to Quito takes two days, with a stop at 
Riobamba. Railways for the development of local trade have been under- 
taken by several local authorities. 

Quito is connected by telegraph with Guayaquil and the coast, with the 
Republics of Colombia and Peru, and by cable with the rest of the world. 
Wireless telegraphy has been installed ; there are six stations in Quito, 
Guayaquil, Esmeraldas and other towns. 

In 1933 there were 317 post offices in the country and 4,221 miles of 
telegraph wires. 

Banking and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country is minted in England 
and the United States. 

On March 4, 1927, a decree was issued establishing at Quito the 
‘Central Bank of Ecuador,’ with a capital of 10,000,000 sucres, the only 
body authorised to issue currency. It is organised to protect the country’s 
gold reserves and its general functions resemble those of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States. The gold holdings of the Central Yiauk having 
declined to 14,000,000 sucres, 'the Government on February 8, 1932, sus- 
pended the gold standard ; on May 2, strict control of foreign exchange was 
instituted. On December 31, 1933, the Central Bank had gold in its vaults, 
14,347,572 sucrds ; assets abroad, 4,749,553 sucres; other reserves, 
1.861,253 sucrds ; total reserves, 20,958,378 .sucres; note circulation was 
36,584,705 suci'^s. The 17 member banks affiliated with it had an aggregate 
capital and reserves (November 30, 1933) of .52,175,041 sucres. 

A now General Banking Law has also been enacted, creating the office of 
superintendent of Banks to supervise local banks. In addition, all com- 
mercial banks are req^uired to have cash reserves equivalent to at least 25 per 
cent, of their demand deposits and to 10 per cent, of their time deposits. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

A new Monetary Law’, prepared by the Kemmerer Financial Mission, w’as 
decreed on March 4, 1927. Underthis law Ecuadorreturned to the gold standard 
with its currency stabilized at the rate of 24*3 sucres to the £ or 5 suerds per 
American dollar, the previous legal par value of the sucr4 having been 
10 sucres « £1 or 1 suerd 48*665 cents U.S. But on February 8, 1932, 
the Government was forced to suspend the gold backing of the sucr4. The 
new gold sucr4 (named after the national hero. Marshal Antonio Jos4 de 
Sucre) is to contain 0 ’300933 grammes of pure gold, instead of the previous 
weight ot 0*73224. It is divided into 100 centavos. Gold coins known as 
‘condors’ (26 sucres with a fine gold content of 7 ’523325 grammes), and 
* double condors’ (60 suciAs), are to be minted. Also silver 2 sucr6 (with a 
fine siWer content of 7 ’2 grammes), 1 8Ucr4 and ^ 8ucr6 pieces, as well 
as 10 centavos, 6 centavos, 2^ centavos in nickel, and 1 centavo in copper. 
The currency consists almost entirely of the notes of the Central Bank 
in denominations of 6, 10, 20, 60 and 100 sucr6s. 

By a law of December 6, 1866, the metric system of weights and measures 
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was made the legal standard of the Republic ; but it is not adopted by 
commerce, the Spanish measures being more general. The quintal is 
equivalent to 101*47 pounds. 

The meridian of Quito has been adopted as the official time. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Ecuador in Great Britain. 

First Secretary {Charge d' Affaires ad int.). — Sennr Don Eduardo Wright. 
Attache . — Senor Don Hernan Pallares Zaldumbide. 

2. Of Great Britain in Ecuador. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minuter Plenipotentiary. — V id or Courtenay 
Walter Forbes, appointed October 9, 1933 (who is also Minister at Lima, 
Peru, where he resides). 

Char g6 d' Affaires and Consul-General in Quito. — L. E. Keyser, 

Tliere are consular representatives at Quito and Guayaquil. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Ecuador. 

1. Official Publioations. 

Qeografla y Geologla del Ecuador, publicado por 6rden del Supremo Goblerno de la 
Republics, por Dr. Teodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 1893. 

Department of Oversf*a.s Trade Reports. Loudon. Annual. 

Comercio E.xterior del Ecuador, 1906-1925. By the Director-General of Statisticp, 
Quito. 

Anuario de Leci«laci6n Ecuatorlana. Quito. Annual. 

Boletm de Hacienda. Quito. Monthly. 

Boletin del Banco Central. Quito. Monthly. 

Boletin General de Eatadistlca. Tri-inontnly. By the Director of the Bureau. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

El Ecuador Comercial, Quito. Monthly. 

AUedo y Herrera (Diouosio;, DescniHUdn geogriflea de la Real Audiencia de Quito, que 
eacribid Don Dionisio de Alsedo y Herrera. Is-sued by the Hispanic Society of America. 
Madrid, 1916. 

Caamano (A. F.), Descubrimiento histdrico relativo a la independencia de Quito. 
Quito, 1909. 

Cerallcs, Compendio del resunien de la hlstoria del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1886.— ResUmen 
de la historia del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1886.— Geografla del Ecuador. iAma, 1888. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report. London. 

Bnock (C. R.), Ecuador. London, 1914. 

Herrera (P.), Apuntes para la hlstoria de Quito. Quito, 1874, 

Kean (A. H.) and Markham (Sir C. R.), Central and South America, Vol. I. [In 
Stanford's Compendium.] 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

NiUm (Blair), Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. London, 1923. 

Orellana (J. Q.), Guia Comercial Geograftca comprende las Provincias de Plrhincha, 
Leon, 1'ungurahua, Chimborazo y Guayas. Guayaquil, 19*22.— El Ecuador en cien auos de 
independencia, 1830-1930. 2 v.ds. Quito, 1980. 

Reie$ (W.), and 8tubel(A.), Hochgebirge der Republlk Ecuador. 8 vols. Berlin, 1892-98. 

Sievers (W.), Relse in Peru und Ecuador (1009). Munich, 1914. 

Stmaoit (Alfred), Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador. London, 1887. 

Stiibel (A.), Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador. (Geology and Topography.] Berlin, 1897. 

Suarez (GonzAles), Historia del Ecuador. Quito, 1890-1903.— 2nd Edition. Quito, 
1931-32. 

Ternaux-Coinpan$(L . ), Histolre du royaume de Quito. Tradulte de I’Kspagnol . (Velasco, 
Hlstoria del reino de Quito.) 2 vols. Paris, 1840. 

Vizcaino (J. A.), Directorio General de la Republica. Quito, 1928. 

(Edward), Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. London, 1892. 
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EGYPT. 

(Misr.) 

Egypt was originally part of the Turkish Empire. On December 18, 1914, 
a British Protectorate over Egypt was declared, and the next day a Proclama- 
tion was issued deposing ’Abbas Hilmi, lately Khedive of Egypt, and conferring 
the title of Sultan of Egypt upon Hussein Kamil, eldest living prince of the 
family of Muhammad All. The British Protectorate was recognised by France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Portugal, and the United States of America. 
Sultan Hussein Kamil died in 1917, and was succeeded by his brother. The 
Protectorate terminated on February 28, 1922, and the Sultan was proclaimed 
King on March 16, 1922. 

King. 

Fuad I. , Ahmed Fuad, G.C.B, , was born on March 26, 1868, son 
of the Khedive Ismail ; succeeded his brother as Sultan on October 9, 
1917 ; took title of King on March 15, 1922 ; married (1) Princess Chivekar, 
daughter of his cousin. Prince Ibrahim Ahmed, on May 30, 1896 ; divorced 
in 1898; (2) Queen Naz.li on May 24, 1919; offspring (first marriage) 
Princess Fewkieh, born Oct. 6, 1897 ; married May 12, 1919, to Mahmud 
Pasha Fakhry ; (second marriage) Prince Faruk, created Emir es Said, Of 
Prince of Upper Egypt, December 13, 1933, born February 11, 1920; 
Princess Fawzieh, born November 5, 1921 ; Princess Faiza, born November 
8, 1923; Princess Faika, born June 8, 1926 and Princess FatliM, born 
December 17, 1930. 

According to Article 150 of the Constitution, the King’s Civil List is 
fixed at £E1,')0,000, and the Royal Family’s Allowances at £E111,512. 

The present sovereign of Egypt is the ninth ruler ot the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali, appointed Governor of Egypt in 1805, who made himself, 
in 1811, absolute master of the country by force of arms. On April 13, 1922, 
the King issued a Rescript fixing the order of succession to the Kingdom of 
Egyj)t and declaring the Throne hereditary in the dynasty of Muhammad Alb 
The Re.script contiinis the King’s son. Prince Faruk, as Heir Apparent, and 
establishes the succession of Kings in the direct male line by primogeniture. 
Failing such direct line, it provides that the Throne shall pass first to the 
King’s brothers and their direct descendants by right of age, whom failing 
to the King’s uncles and their direct descendauts by right of age, it being 
laid down that each new King establishes a new bouse and that the succession 
is vested in his direct line. 

Female members of tlie house and their descendants are excluded, also 
anyone who is not in possession of full mental powers, who is not a Moslem, 
or who is not the son of Moslem parents. The King’s majority is fixed 
at 18 years, and in the event of his being a minor when he succeeds a 
Regency Council will be appointed either by his predeces-sor under a secret 
seal to be opened after his death and ratified by Parliament, or in default by 
Parliament. This Council will consist of three members chosen from Princes, 
ex-premiers, ministers and ex-ministers, and Presidents and ex-Presidents of 
whatever Houses of Parliament may exist. 

Constitution and Qovernment. 

For an account of the government before 1922, see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1924, pp. 834-6. 

The Constitution, which was promulgated on October 22, 1930, declares 
Egypt to be a Sovereign State, its monarchy hereditary, and its govern- 
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ment representative. Egyptians have equal legal, civil and political rights, 
irrespective of race, language, or religion. Liberty of the individual 
and of religious belief is guaranteed, and compulsory elementary education 
is established for both sexes free in Government schools. All powers 
emanate from the nation. The King exercises legislative powers con- 
currently with the Senate and Chamber of Deputie.s, but the right to 
initiate financial laws is reserved for the King. No measure can become 
law unless it is voted by Parliament and sanctioned by the King. The 
Throne is hereditary in the family of Muhammad Ali, and the succession 
in accordance with the existing rescript (.«9ee above). The King can dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies, to which the Ministers jointly and separately are 
responsible. He is also commander-iU'Chief of the army and navy. But no 
war of ofi'ence may be declared without the consent of Parliament. All 
powers shall be exercised through the intermediary of the Ministers. No one 
who is not an Egyptian, and no member of the reigning dynasty, can be a 
Minister. The King appoints and dismisses Ministers and, on the proposal of 
the Foreign Minister, diplomatists. The Parliament consists of a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate consists of 100 members of whom the 
King nominates 60 and the remaining 40 shall bo elected by universal 
suffrage, for a period of ten years. One half of the Senate is to be renewed 
every five years. The King nominates the President of the Senate. The 
number of Deputies shall be 150 elected by indirect universal suffrage, with a 
mandate for five years. Members of Parliament receive an annual allowance 
to be fixed by internal regulations. Taxes can only bo imposed, reduced, 
or abolished by law, and no public loan, or undertaking committing the 
Treasury, may be contracted, without the consent of Parliament. The Budget 
must be presented to Parliament three months before the beginning of the 
financial year, and must first bo discussed and voted in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The existing financial obligations incurred through the Public 
Dect or other international engagement cannot be modified. The strength 
and organisation of the army will be fixed by law. 

Islam is the State religion and Arabic the oflBcial language. Cairo is the 
capital of Egypt. The King may exercise his powers in regard to religious 
establishments and pious foundations and the nomination of religious chiefs 
according to the law^s of the country and in the absence of legislative 
dispositions, in accordance with current practice. The Constitution does not 
affect Egypt’s obligations to Foreign States or the rights of foreigners acquired 
in E^pt by virtue of recognised treaties and customs. The provisions relative 
to the representative Parliamentary regime, the succession to the throne, or 
the principles of liberty and equality cannot be revised. The Constitution 
is applicable to the Kingdom of Egypt without prejudice to the rights 
which Egypt has in the Sudan. The King’s title will be established after 
the status of the Sudan has been definitely fixed by negotiation. 

The results of the last elections (June 1-11, 1931), were as follows: — 
Shaabists (the Party under the leadership of Sidky Pasha), 84 ; Ittahadists, 
40 ; Nationalists, 8 ; Independents, 18. The Government has a majority. 
The forty elected Senators included only Shaabists, Ittahadists and 
Independents. 

The Cabinet formed on September 27, 1933, is as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs , — Abdel Fattah Vehia 

Pasha. 

Miniskr of Interior . — Mahmud Fahmy el Keissy Pasha. 

Finance , — Hassan Sdbry Bey. 

War and Marine,— ^oMh Samy Bey. 
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Justice , — Alimed Ali Pasha. 

Agriculture . — Aly El Manzalavn Bey. 

Public Works . — Abdel Azim Rashid Pasba. 

Wakfs . — Mahmud Naguib El Oharahli Pasha. 

Education , — Hilmy Issa Pasha. 

CommuniccUions . — Ibrahim Falimy Korem Pasha. 

Local Government. 

The Provincial Councils were endowed in 1909 with the powers of apply- 
ing bye-laws, authorising public-markeLs, fixing the number and pay of 
ghafirs (village watchmen), and authorising the creation of ezbas (hamlets). 
They are the local authorities in connection with elementary vernacular 
education and trade schools. They consist of two elected representatives 
from each Markaz. The Mudir is the ex-offijdo President of the Council. 

Egypt Proper is administratively divided into 5 governorships (muh§,fzas) 
of principal towns, and 14 mudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. 

In fourteen towns (Alexandria, Mansura, Medinet el*Faiyilm, Tanta, 
Zagazig, Damanhur, Beni Suef, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, Mit Ghamr, 
Zifta, Kafr el-Zay&t, Benha, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions composed 
of both Europeans and Egyptians in equal numbers have been formed to 
govern locally the towns and look after their interests. 

With the exception of Alexandria, all Mixed Commissions have the 
power to impose taxes on all residents in the town alike, but in case of 
non- Egyptian residents taxes can only be obtained from those who have 
already given their express consent to be taxed for municipal purposes. 

The Municipal Commi.ssion of Alexandria obtained in 1890 from European 
Powers full power to impose local taxation on all residents in the town. 

In 56 other towns, another form of local commission exists with four 
elected members only. Foreign members, not to exceed two in number, can 
be nominated at the discretion of the Central Government. 

These local commissions have practically the same taxing powers as the 
Mixed Commissions mentioned above. 

A third form of local commissions w’as formed in 1918 under the name of 
Village Council and exists now in 39 towns in Egypt. This is coinpo.''ed of 
four elected members only, but without any power of nomination of Foreign 
members. It has more or less the same taxing power as the Mixed 
Commissions. 

The Central Government has complete power of Veto on all decisions of 
every form ol Commission in Egypt. 


Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Rod Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula is about 
383,000 square milo.s ; but the cultivated and settled area, that is, the Nile 
Valley, Delta and Oases covers only about 13,600 square miles. Canals, 
roads, date plantations, Ac., cover 1,900 square miles; 2,850 square miles 
are comprised in the surface of the Nile, marshes, and lakes. Egypt is divided 
into two great districts — ‘ Wegh-el-Bahri,’ or Lower Egypt, and ‘ El-Said,’ or 
Upper Egypt 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census taken in 1917 and on February 18-19, 1927 : — 
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1917 

I 1927 Ccnsas 

Popula- 

Admioistrative 

Divisions 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Census 




— 

tion per 
sq. mile 


(approx.) 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1927 

Cairo .... 

62 

790,939 

658,742 

605,826 

1,064.667 

17,170 

Alexandria . 

29 

444,617 

299,185 

273,928 

673,063 

19,761 

Canal .... 

4 

91,090 

09,262 

60,535 

129,797 

32,449 

8nex .... 

4 

80,998 

22,176 

18,347 

40,523 

10,131 

Damietta . 

1 

80,984 

17,746 

17,161 

84,907 

84,907 

Western Desert . 


11,868 

26,405 

22,551 

48,956 


Southern Desert . 

Sinai .... 

373 

25,8.59 

6,480 

12,186 

9,318 

18,210 

6,746 

25,896 

15,059 


Red Sea coasts . 


4,684 

3,642 

1,535 

5,177 

j 

Total for Govemorates . 


1,486,467 

1,018,607 

918,838 

1,987,445 

4,096 

Beheira 

1,639 

892,246 

473,208 

603,757 

976,965 

690 

GharMya 

2,740 

1,659,813 

862,188 

929,852 

1,791,985 

654 

MinOflya 

622 

1,072,636 

646,243 

558,948 

1,105,191 

1,777 

Daqahliya . 

1,025 

986,643 

526,784 

553,909 

1,080,093 

1,054 

Sharqtva 

Qalyubtya . 

1,984 

955,497 

495,495 

621,417 

1,016,912 

526 

868 

628,681 

278.408 

280,468 

.558,876 

1,619 

Total for Lower Egypt . 

8,828 

6,094,916 

3,182,271 

3,848,351 

6,630,622 

784 

Gtxa . 

409 

524,852 

297,844 

298,547 

691,891 

1,446 

FaiyQm 

670 

607,617 

276,497 

277,648 

654,040 

827 

Beni Suef . 

423 

452,893 

253,806 

254,360 

608,166 

1,201 

UInja .... 

782 

763,922 

420,504 

419,186 

839,690 

1,074 

Asyut .... 

812 

i 981,197 

548,808 

634,792 

1,078,600 

1,828 

Qirga .... 

609 

864,746 

489.123 

479,260 

908,383 

1,590 

Qena .... 

705 

838.805 

454,685 

447,686 

902,170 

1,280 

Aaw&n .... 

863 

258,840 

121,028 

146,329 

267,857 

786 

Total for tipper Egyj't . 

4,773 

s 

§ 

2,857,196 

2,852,602 

5,709,797 

1,196 

Total .... 

13,574 

12,718,255 

7,058,073 

7,119,791 

14,177,864 

1,044 

Nomads (estimated) . 

- 

82,668 

- 

' - i 

40,000 


Grand Total . 

— 

12,750,918 

- 

- 

14,217,804 

- 


In 1925, Egypt ceded to Italian Cyrenaica the oasis of Jarabub. (For 
the new frontier between Egypt and Cyrenaica, see map in the 1927 edition 
of the Statesman’s Year Book.) 

Births registered, 1931, 664,631 ; deaths, 397,706; 1930, births, 670,817 ; 
deaths, 367,118. 

The principal towns, with their populations, according to the census of 
1927, are: — Cairo, 1,064,567 ; Alexandria, 573,063; Port Said, 104,603 ; 
Tanta. 90,016'; Mansura, 63,676 ; AsyOt, 57,136 ; FaiyOm, 52,863 ; Zagazig, 
52,839 ; Damanhhr, 51,709; Mahalla el Kubra, 45,642 ; Minya, 44,325 ; 
Suez, 40,523 ; Beni Suef, 39,595 ; Damietta, 34,907 ; Benha, 28,626 ; Qena, 
27,658 ; Shibin el-KOrn, 27,440 ; Giza, 26,921 ; SohS-g, 25,289 ; Rosetta, 
23,048; Aswln, 16,458. 


Beligion and Education. 

In 1927, the population (excluding 40,000 Nomads) consisted of 
12,929,260 Moslems; 999,170 Orthodox ; 66,080 Protestants ; 116,660 
Latins and Uniats; 63,650 Jews; 3,144 others and unknown. Thus 
Moslems fomed 91*19 per cent, of the population; Christians, 8*34 per 
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cent. ; Jews, 0*45 per cent. ; others, 0*02 per cent. The principal seat of 
Koranic learning is the Mosque and University of El-Azhar at Cairo, 
founded in the year 361 of the Hegira, being 972 of the Christian era. 
Other centres of higher learning (Islamic Religions Institutions) are the 
Institutes of Alexandria (Mashiakhet ‘Ulania el Iskandariya), Taiita 
(Ahmadi Mosque), Asyut, Disug (Mosque of El Disugi), Damietia (Ashrafiya 
Institute and El Bahr Mosque), and Zagazig. All these institutions are 
under the supervision of the Council of the University of El-Azhar. 

There are in Egypt large numbers of native Christians connected with the 
various Oriental churches ; of these, the large.st and most influential are the 
Copts, the descendants of those ancient Egyptians who adopted Christianity 
in the first cenrury of the Christian era. Their head is the Cofdic Patriarch 
Mgr. Yoannes XIX, who was consecrated on December 16, 1928. There are 
three metropolitans and twelve bishops in Egypt, one metropolitan and five 
bishops in Abyssinia, and one bishop for Khartum ; there are also arch- 
priests, priests, deacons, and monks. Priests must be married before 
ordination, but celibacy is imyjosed on monks and high dignitaries. The 
Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs’) calendar, which differs by 284 years 
from the Gregorian calendar. 

Scattered throughout the country there have existed from time im- 
memorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘Maktahs. ’ In 1897, the 
Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent ‘ Maktabs ’ 
voluntarily under Departmental supervision by means of a system of 
inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily 
instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any 
religious teaching, and upon the school reaching a satisfactory level of 
efficiency. The extent to which the scheme has developed is shown in the 
following table : — 


Maktabs awarded grauts-iu-aid and under inspection 


Year 

Number of 
Maktabs 

Teachers j 

t . J 

Boys j 

attendance 

Girls 1 

! 

Total 1 

Grant-in-ald 

£E 

1927-28 . 

2,861 


174,042 

81,850 

205,901 I 

19,704 

1928-29 . 

2,271 


166,628 1 

32,168 

19k, 796 

18,648 

1929-80 . 

2,073 

j 6,039 ! 

157,668 

81,221 

188,789 

16,658 

1930-31 

1,988 


163,600 

81,803 

185,403 

18,171 

1031-82 . 

1,624 


130,852 

28,033 

158,885 

— 


Education was made compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 
and 12 by a law passed in April, 1933. 

The following table gives statistics concerning the schools under the 
immediate direction of the Egyptian Government in 1931-32. The schools 
marked with an etaterisk are administered by the Provincial Councils or by 
Departments other than the Ministry of Education. 


- 

Schools 1 

1931-S2 

Pu] 

Male 1 

pile 

Female 

The State University (founded 1926): — 




Faculty of Law 

1 

688 

1 

,, Boienoe 

1 

826 

11 

M Arts 

1 

480 

14 
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1931-82 


- 


Pupils 


Schools 

Male 

Female 

The State University (founded 1925) cont. : — 




School of Medicine 

1 

663 

12 

,, Nurses and Midwives 

1 



130 

„ Dentistry. .... 

1 

64 

— 

,, Pharmacy .... 

1 

58 

— 

Other Higher Colleges • 




Engineering 

^Military 

1 

1 

678 

81 

— 

Veterinary 

1 

162 

— 

Teaching 

4 

696 

— 

Agriculture . . . , 

1 

385 

— 

Commerce (and night classes) , 

1 

848 

— 

Higher School of Fine Arts, 

Special and Technical Schools 

1 

09 


Agriculture (Intermediate) 

8 

800 

— 

• 

1 

480 

— 

Commerce ,, ... 

5 

2,123 


Technical 

Preparatory School of Fine Arts and 

3 

1,522 

— 

Decorations 

1 

65 

.... 

School of Applied Arts .... 

1 

826 


Trades (Elementary) .... 

13 

2,364 

— 


17 

2,778 

— 

•Theological Universities .... 

12 

9,312 

— 

Elementary Training Colleges . 

85 

3,283 

1,619 

Giza Girls’ College 

1 

— 

136 

♦Police 

1 

162 

— 

Reformatory Schools .... 

2 

616 

98 

Secondary Schools 

20 

15,172 

1,297 

Primary Schools 

66 

15,460 

2,137 

• „ „ 

High Elementary Schools . , ♦ . 

93 

14,145 

2,781 

38 

2,584 

1,847 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular Schools) . 

267 

25,176 

18,555 

21,399 

(Compulsory Education)*’ 
Commercial Night Classes .... 

735 

59,318 

1,733 

160,098 

72,735 

19 

1,452 

143 

Infant Schools 

22 

1,412 

714 

Evening Classes for Workmen 

73 

5,949 

— 

• .1 .1 ». 

332 

13,454 



Justice. 

Before 1883 the only native tribunals in the country were the Mehkemas^ 
presided over by the Qddis. At the present time, they retain jurisdiction 
only in matters of personal law (marriage, succession, &c.), and wakfs — 
the latter being either charitable foundations, or family settlements with 
an ultimate remainder in favour of a charitable foundation — and also in 
certain non-religious cases {e.g. succession) between non-Moslem natives. 
Other Courts of Personal Status, the Magalis Eashya (reorganised by a 
Law of October, 1925), deal with the appointment of tutors ; the inter- 
diction of incapable persons and the nomination of guardians for them ; the 
nomination of mandatories for the absent, and the control of the persons so 
appointed or nominated. In matters of personal law other than intestate 
succession, non -Mussulmans are, however, in general subject to their own 
Patriarchate, or other relimous authority. In other matters, natives are 
justiciable before the so-called Native Tribunals established in 1883. These 
now consist of 93 Summary Tribunals and of four Judicial Delegations, each 
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presided over by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to 
£E250 in valu% and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine 
or by imprisonment up to three years, that is, police offences and mis- 
demeanours ; ten Central Tribunals, each of the Chambers of which consists 
of three judges ; and two Courts of Appeal, one at Cairo and the other at 
Asyfit. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly sittings of the Markaz 
Tribunals (to the number of 29) in the Governorates of Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, Suez, and Ismailia for the disposal of petty otiences, the judge 
having powers up to three months’ imprisonment or fine of £E10, and 
the prosecution being conducted by the police. Civil cases not within the 
competence of the Summary Tribunals are heard in first instance by the 
Central Tribunals, with an appeal to one of the Courts of Appeal. The 
Central Tribunals also hear civil and criminal appeals from the Summary 
Tribunals. Since 1905 serious crimes (and, under a law of 1911, and a 
decree of 1925, all press offences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an Assize Conn, assizes 
being held monthly. By a law of 1930 a separate Court of Cassation over 
and above the Courts of Appeal was set up. The new Court of Cassation 
is composed of ten Judges divided into two Chambers of 5 Judges each, 
one for Civil and the other for Criminal cases. Tlie luosecution before 
Summary Tribunals and Assize Courts is entrusted to the Parquet, which 
is directed by a Chef de Parquet, having under him a Siibstitnt or Substitut- 
Adjoint at each Siuninary Tiibunal of tlie circumscription ; the investigation 
of crime is ordinarily conducted by the Parqiu^t, or by the police under 
the direction of the Parquet : cases going before an Assize Court are further 
submitted to a special committing judge. Offences against irrigation laws, 
4c., are tried by special administrative tribunals. 

The so-called ‘Cantonal’ Courts (numbering approximately 240) com- 
posed of village notable.**, created in 1912, with a general civil jurisiliction 
in suits up to £5 in value sncl a petty criminal jurisdiction were suppressed 
by Law No. 34 of 1930, their jurisdiction being transferred to the Summary 
Tribunals. 

Owing to tlie Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigners who 
are nationals of Powers possessing capitulatory rights are exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals were instituted 
in 1875, consisting partly of native and partly of foreign judges, with 
jurisdiction, in civil matters, between natives and foreigners and between 
foreigners of different nationalities, or even between foreigners of the same 
nationality if the dispute relates to land in Egypt. These Tribunals have, 
also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of police oflences, offences 
against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropriation of property seized by 
order of the tribunal. There are three Mixed Tribunals of First Instance, 
with a Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure | 

Years 

1 

I Revenue 

Expenditure 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 
1981-82 

I 

[ 41,886,428 

> 88,684,406 

' 37,770,616 

AE 

41,128,418 

41,222,680 

1 86,991,858 

1 

1932- 88 * 

1933- 34 » 
1984-35 » 

AS 

87,492,520 

82.075.000 

31.878.000 

AB 

87,809,689 

81.979,000 

8 f, 87b, 000 


* Estimates. 
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The final acconnta for the fear 193].'-32, and the budget eetimates for the 
year 1933-r3i, are,aa follows ^ 


Receipts 

' 1931-82 
Actual 
figures 

1933-84 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1931-82 

Actual 

figures 

1988-84 

Estimates 

I^ct taxes : 
I^and tax, Ac. 


m 


£K 

£E 

5,908,479 

6,258,700 

Civil List .... 

569,763 

670»029 

Indirect taxes ; 

Parliament .... 

135,445 

187,101 

Customs . 

7,847,928 

5,695,200 

Expenses of Administration 

18,114,892 

— 

Tobacco . 

5,202,971 

5,365,000 

Expensee of Revenue Earn- 



Excise 

639,087 

1,615,000 

ing Administrations ; 



Miscellaneous 

Railways .... 

3,584,379 

1 

taxes 

001,406 

793,300 

Telegraphs 

232,290 

\ X 

Receipts fi-oiu 


Telephones 

419,012 

S 

Revenue earn- 



Poet Office 

680,487 

672,181 

ing Adminis- 



Army : 


1,725,981* 

trations ; 



Egyptian Army 

1,519,557 

Railways 

4,039,030 

1 

Educetionsl Missions . 

120,097 

79,000 

Telegraphs . 

179,446 

1 1 

Pensions .... 

1,895,762 

2,286,876 

Telephones . 

509,081 

/ 

Tribute and Debt ; 


694,626 

Post OflSce 

658,916 

679,000 

Tribute .... 

694,626 

Receipts from 


Expenses of Calsse de la 



Administrative 



Dette .... 

41,097 

41,058 

Services : 



Consolidated Debt . 

3,507,277 

8,507,277 

State Domains 

693,640 

777,000 

Non-Coasolidated Debt . 

204,836 

51,619 

Ports and 
Lighthouses 

824,500 

Sundries .... 

— 

66,813 

292,500 

Total Ordinary Bxpen- 


27,264,896 

Judioia) and 



Registration 



diture 

31.619.020 

fees 

2,391,064 

2,051,000 

Expenditure for new works 

5,372,888 

4,724,104 

Interest on 



Excess of receipts over 

778,758 

96,000 

Funds . 
Cotton Tax 

1,676,276 

2,274,000* 

expenditure 

(P.&L.) . 
Miscellaneous 

929,093 

600,000 




Revenue 

4,680,911 

— 




Total ordinary 






revenue 

37,048,427 

31,067,000 




Exhrnordinary 






revenue 

316,198 

620,000 




Egypt's share 
of the indem- 





nities paid by 
Germany 

15,016 

' 




The share of the 
additional dues 
on Tobacco 







which is to be 
allotted to pay 
the indemnities 






to Local Bodies 
for the suppres- 
sion of the 




i 


‘ Octroi ’ and 






other expenses 
Draft on the 

890,975 

888,000 


1 


Reserve Fund. 

— 

— 




ToUl. 

37,770,616 

82.075,000 

Total .... 

37,770,616 

82,075,000 


* The hodgf't for the railways, telegraphs and telephones are now s< parated from the 
general budget. Kor 1983-34 receipts ^or the former were jEE+.SSi.OOO ; expenditure, 

742,000 ; rpceiofcs for the latter, i£R844,000 ; expenditure, £ 

* including interest on railways, telegraphs, and teleiihones’ funds, 
t Including coast-guards. 
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The foreign debt of Egypt began in 1862, when loans amotmtiiSLg to 
3,2^2,800^. were issued for the purpose of extinguishing the floating debt. 
Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
France begai\in 1879. In January, 1880, the two Controllers-General repsrtod 
that Egypt could not possibly meet her engagements in full, and in July the 
Liquidation Law, in accordance with the recommendation of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Great Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
the Unified Debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest ; further conversions 
were made, and the Unified Debt thus increased to 67,776,340^. ; certain 
unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus roS® 
to 22,687,800Z. ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,612,900Z., the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1885 and subsequent years further 
loans and conversions wore entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid off on October 16, 
1905, and June 1, 1913, respectively. The amount and the charge of the 
various debts in April, 1933, were as follows : — 


1 

Debt j 

Charge 

Guaranteed Loan, 8 per oent 

Privileged Debt, 8^ per cent 

TJnifted Debt, 4 per cent 

4i Rterhog 1 

3,289,000 ! 

30,633,980 

5r., 260,460 

££ 

815,000 

1,072,189 

2,210,018 

Total 

89,073,440 

3,597,207 


The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1933-34, amount to £E4,101,903. 

In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were established, the balances of which, 
in virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were placed at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1905, less certain sums 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Piihllque for the service 
of the debt. The amount received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. In this Fund on April 30, 1982, there 
was a balance of £E33,391,257. Of this amount £E15,187,682 vepresentsthe 
engaged Reserve. 

Defence. 

Egyptian Army. 

By the terms of tlie British recognition of the independence of Egypt 
defence is for the present reserved and remains under British control. Service 
in the army is compulsory, but, owing to the small contingent required, only 
a fraction (approximately 4 per cent.) of the men who are liable actually 
serve. Service is for five years with the colours and five years in the reserve. 
In the Sudanese battalions service is voluntary and extended. The army 
consists of 2 squadrons of cavalry, 4 batteries and 1 garrison company of coast- 
guards and artillery, 1 motor machine gun battery, 11 battalions of infantry, 
and various departments. A few of the higher posts are held by British officers. 
The strength of the army was 12,262 in 1931'-32, of wliich 555 Egyptian 
officers and 14 British officers, excluding coast-guards and His Majesty’s 
Body-guard. The strength of the latter is approximately 40 officers and 
1,100 other ranks. An air force is in process of establishment. 

Army of Occupation. 

In 19tS3, the normal Britisli garrison consisted of 3 regiments of cavalry, 8 
batteries R.H.A., 3 batteries Light Brigade R.A., 2 companies of engineers 
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and 6 battalions of infantry in Egypt and 2 in the Sudan, and 2 armoured 
car companies (as well as companies of medical, ordnance, Pay, Service, 
Signal, and Veterinary departments), the strength being 11,900. Egypt is 
also the Headquarters of the Middle East Air Command, and contains four 
squadrons of aeroplanes and a number of air depots. 

Navy. 

There are three patrol vessels, El Amir Farouq, Rachid, and Abdul 
Mtmeimy maintained by the Coastguard and Fisheries Department; the 
transports Solium (ex-British sloop Syringa) and El Amira Faiozia^ and 
some smaller vessels, under the Ports and Lighthouses Department ; the 
fishery research vessel Mahahiss ; and the Royal yacht Mahroussa. 


Production and Industry. 

The cultivable area of Egypt Proper was reckoned in 1929-30 at 
8,239,185 feddans (1 feddan = 1'038 acre), and of this 739,945 were 
taken up for public utility purposes and 1,950,678 were uncultivated lor 
want of reclamation. The corv6e^ or forced labour, has been abolished, but 
the inhabitants are still called out to guard or repair the Nile banks in flood 
time. The agricultural population (Fellahin) forms about 62 per cent, of the 
whole. A large proportion of them are small landholders with under 51 
fedd&na, while others, almost or altogether landless, are labourers, the 
relation between the employers and the employed being mostly hereditary'. 
The following table shows, on December 31, 1932, the number of landholders 
and the distribution of the land among foreigners and natives : — 


Extent 

of 

holding 

in 

fedd&ns 

Foreigners 

Natives 

Total of area 

Total of 
Landowners 

Area In 
fedd&ns 

Land- 

owners 

Area in 
fedddus 

Land- 

owners 

Fedddns 

Per- 

centage 

Land- 

owners 

Per- 

centage 

Up to 1 

940 

2,077 

622,631 

1,556,660 

623,571 

107 

1,553,737 

687 

From 1-5 

.8,872 

1,.590 

1,136,991 

550,989 

1,140 863 

19-6 

552,579 

24*3 

,, 6-10 

4,050 

673 

568,044 

84,054 

572,094 

9-8 

84,627 

87 

„ 10-20 

7,340 

514 

520, 8S5 

89,781 

537,231 

9-3 

40,295 

1'8 

,, 20-80 

7,994 

317 

282,586 

11,706 

290,580 

5-0 

12,023 

0’5 

,, 80-60 

13,510 

343 

347,877 

9,086 

361,3^7 

6-2 

9,427 

0-4 

Over 50 

480,678 

1,150 

; 1,800,939 

11,342 

2,290,617 

39 '4 

12,492 

0-6 

Total . 

1 

518,390 

6,564 

6,297,953 

2,263,616 

5,810,348 

1000 

2,270,180 

100*0 


Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Aswan, a barrage 
at Esna, a barrage at Nag’ Hammddi (completed in October, 1930), a barrage 
at Asyfit, and a torage at Zifta, have been completed. The original storage 
capacity of the Aswan reservoir was 1,066,000,000 cubic metres. The level 
of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the capacity of the reservoir 
increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. Another heightening by 7 metres 
is to be completed in 1933. The Nag’ Hammadi barrage secures the irriga- 
tion of Girga Province and part of Qena Province regardless of low flood. 
The barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land 
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even in a year of low Nile. The Nag’ Hamraadi barrage inau^rated at 
the end of 1930 is erected across the Nile (Upper Egypt) 588 kilometres 
south of Cairo. It will improve and assure basin irrigation for a vast area of 
Jand, about 580,000 feddans, on both sides of the Nile. It will regulate the 
flood waters and thus save the cotton cultivated in these basins from the 
danger of early floods. It will iii future, after the completion of the extensive 
reservoir works, supply an area of 363,000 feddans on the left bank of the 
Nile as well as 150,000 feddans on its right bank with perennial irrigation. 
North of Deirilt an area of approximately half a million acres has been 
converted from basin to perennial irrigation in the last ten years. The 
area and production of cotton in six years were : — 


Season 

Area. 

Feddans 

Crop. 

Qantdrs 

Season 

Area. 

Feddans 

Crop. 

Qant&rs 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 
1920-80 

1,510,109 

1,738,472 

1,841,478 

6,087,188 

8,067,942 

8,581,172 

1 

1930- 31 ! 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

2,082,420 

1,6n2,9SS 

1,003,701 

8,275,749 

6,367.000 

4,056,047 


In 1932-33, the area and yield of wheat were 1,697,413 fedd&ns and 
9,541,218 ardebs ; barley, 352,355 feddans and 2,149,277 ardebs ; beans, 
592,232 feddans and 2,883,977 ardebs; lentils, 90,982 fedd&ns and 357,385 
ardebs; onions, 44,773 feddans and 6,699,238 (|antars ; maize, 1,868,351 
fedd&ns and 13,799,044 ardebs; millet, 346,497 b'dd&ns ami 3,065,422 
ardebs; rice, undecorticated, 481,508 feddans and 589,067 ardebs; sugar- 
cane, 70,055 feddans and 50,295,524 qant&rs. 

In 1933, there were in Egypt 33,998 horses, 753,346 donkeys, 18,789 
mules, 912,018 cows, 856,610 bulfaloes, 1,344,681 sheep, 679,749 goats, 
153,749 camels, and 13,205 pigs. 

The principal mineral products in 1932 were (in metric tons) : phosphate 
rock, 349,780; petroleum, 270,792. Other products are: Ochres, sulphate 
of magnesia, talc, building stones, clay, gy{>siim, natron, nitrate of soda, 
salt, and turquoise. The following minerals are also known to exist, namely, 
alum, copper ore, beryl, granite, ornamental stones, and sulphur. 

The fishing industry is of some importance. The catch of the Egyptian 
sea and lakes fisheries in 1932 amounted to 10,144 metric tons, and 4,699 
metric tons Nile fisheries. On January 1, 1933, there were 4,695 boats 
licensed for fishing. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for six years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Expoids 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1928 

1929 
1930» 

£E 

62,450,089 

1 60,274,912 

47,488,328 

£E 

66,165,256 

51,907,804 

81,941,692 

1931 1 ! 

1982 

1033 

£E 

31,628,167 

27,425,483 

26,760,944 

£E 

28,078,680 

26,981,577 

28,842,486 


1 Including coins. 
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Oemmerce by principal countries 


Ooantries of oadgln 
or destination 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1981 

1982 

1981 

1982 


£B 

£B 


£B 

AJtgeiJtiiift . 

18,664 

11,647 

1,080 

18,881 

AuetraUai* . 

983,713 

614,209 

6,690 

7,567 

Belgium 

1,219,450 

1,269,744 

210,484 

218,616 

Chile .... 

998,000 

668,867 


— 

China .... 

238,274 

172,167 

180,662 

180,406 

Prance 

, 3,097,814 

1,971,464 

3,674,306 

2,790,637 

Germany 

2,586,803 

1,912,604 

2,548,300 

2,642,206 

Greece ^and Crete . 

668,588 

622,709 

219,771 

215,941 

India aod Aden . 

1,102,956 

892,790 

1,268,661 

932,790 

Italy .... 

2,890,331 

2,438,772 

1,670,743 

2,175,581 

Japan, .... 

1,535,282 

2,152,188 

1,328,417 

1,286,157 

Swltserland 

414,961 

208,728 

934,193 

728,612 

United Kingdom 

7,134,515 

6,586,724 

10,159,806 

10,873,014 

United States 

1,366,567 

872,816 

600,892 

1,824,431 

Austria 

876,527 

257,106 

294,887 

156,693 

Brazil .... 

202,119 

193,672 

19 

101 

Czechoslovakia . 

469,926 

360,018 

488,738 

496,862 

Finland 

89,874 

148,168 

1,807 

1,272 

^Netherlands. 

892,027 

286,259 

159,346 

280,625 

Palestine 

293,077 

206,570 

270,043 

350,846 

Persia .... 

183,268 

642,180 

117 

86 

Rumania 

1,139,886 

779,709 

48,646 

88,430 

Union of Socialist Sov- 





iet Republics . 

489,563 

715,666 

1,684,815 

136,906 

Spain .... 

86,671 

90,298 

1,104,618 

1,019,148 

Sweden. 

225,089 

314,069 

49,170 

04,500 

Syria .... 

390,341 

180,151 

251,997 

287,630 

Turkev .... 

1 765.793 

4.59,158 

22, 2U 

20.066 


Value of the leading imports and exports during two years : 



Imports 1 

Exports 

Merchandise 





1931 

1932 

1931 

19:12 

"" 

£E 

diE 

£E 

£E 

Animals and animal products . 

867,226 

564,007 

447,686 

084,462 

Vegetable products .... 

4,131,670 

2,901,197 

2,729,694 

8,035,246 

Animal and vegetable fats . 

398,919 

408,267 

307,455 

346,859 

:^oducts of the food preparing in- 





diistriea, and beverages . 

1,883,199 

1,623 882 

1,106,063 

1,140,428 

Mineral products .... 

2,929,393 

8,162,678 

487,124 

620,884 

Chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 





ducts, etc 

3,228,735 

3,053,093 

243,859 

41?, 039 

Skins, hides, leather, furs and articles 





thereof 

234,699 

202,814 

313,751 

805,864 

Wood and cork artiele.s 

1,163,794 

994,879 

12,926 

7,450 

Paper 

769,970 

708,166 

60,752 

72,184 

Textiles 

7,790,571 

7,610,470 

19,861,352 

17,086,124 

Clothing 

260,812 

191,006 

8,672 

8,869 

Metals and manufactures thereof 

2,078,738 

2,020,2' 9 

46,200 

18,069 

Machinery 

2,142,379 

1,701,378 

204 

248 

Meajna of transport .... 

1,064,328 

C<13,344 ' 

558 

893 

Works of art 

12,618 

18,341 

19,167 

15,862 

Total fmcluiine all others) 

31.523,107 

27,426,691 

2^.073. n:io 

26 987,417 


i Th« cotton, piece goods imported amounted ia 1932 to jtE8,491,896 ; In lD3i to 
iGJJM2'3,84(X The ouRBlltv of raw cotton exported wag, in 1982, 6,693,546 qant&rs, valued 
at 817,896, 694 ; In 1931, 7,396,810 qanUrs, valued at £819,688,069. ’ 

Of the tbtal imports in 1932, the value of £E2l. 601,982 and ot the exports, £E28, 789,660 
passed through the port of Alexandria and Western Land Frontier; in 1931, the 
corresponding figures were £E24, 683^669 and £825,981,884 respectively. 
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Principal imports into tlie United Kingdom from Egypt, and the 
principal exports from the United Kingdom to Egypt; accotding to British 
Board of Trade returns ^ 



British Iniporta from Egypt | 

1 Exports of British Produce to Egypt 

Year 

Raw 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Seed 

Eggs 

Oil Seed 
Cake 

! Cotton 
i Goods 

Cold, &c. 

Iron A Steel 
and Manu- 
factures 

Woollen 

Goods 

1928 

1929 
1980 
1931 

\m 

M 

20,619,416 

17,76k,068 

9,828,944 

7,820,841 

0,838,604 

£ 

2,884,116 
3,091,181 
2,230,406 ; 
1,842,888 
1,646.666 ‘ 

850,624 

240,253 

170,561 

71,689 

76,240 

£ 

8?8,358 

968,345 

873,158 

682,667 

626,085 

£ 

2,983,625 

8,434,862 

2,417,229 

1,207,693 

1,295,628 

£ 

1,768,890 

1,869.895 

1,640,798 

1,288,241 

1,018,420 

1 £ 

780,636 

948,925 

812,429 

420,543 

510,822 

£ 

472,270 

520,671 

895,847 

282,131 

824,851 


Total trade between Egypt and U.K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 



1929 1 

1980 

1931 

1 1982 1 

1933 

Imports from Egypt into U. K. 

Exports to Egypt from UK.. . . ' 

Re-exports to Egypt f roan U.K. . 

23,583 

12,576 

1 264 

18.908 

9,808 

192 

10,841 

6,650 

158 

10,888 

6,510 

1 182 1 

12.392 . 
6,X65 
184 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1932, excluding warships and vessels requisitioned by the military 
authorities, 8,017 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 29,979,295 
entered at, and 8,017 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 29,980,209 
departed from, all the Egyptian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Tor, 
El Qoseir, Safaga, Murghada, Abu Zenima, Sidi Barrani, Marsa Matruh and 
SollOm). 

The total merchant tonnage on July 1, 1933, was 45 of 47,544 net tons. 


Suez Canal. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long (including 4 miles of approach 
channels for the harbours), connecting the Mediterranean with the Rea Sea. 
It was opened for navigation November 17, 1869. The concession to the 
Suez Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
Vessels (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through the Canal in 1932. 


Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

British 

AKnnrlcan 

Danish . 

Dutch . 

Belgian 

French . 

German , , 

2.724 

80 

79 

839 

825 

481 

15,478,671 

524,209 

488,179 

2,858,570 

2,022,027 

2,605,756 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese . 
NoiwQgtan . 
Swedish 

Russia 

Other nationalities 

Total . 

Total <1988) . 

32 

303 

203 

178 

90 

77 

18 

77^78* 

1,582,661 

1,439,220 

860,958 

409,904 

269,195 

72,846 

4,938 ' 
5,428 

28,084,485 
AO, 677, 006 


1 Ahglo-EgyptSan Sudan. 
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The numher of Government vessels (war ships and transports) that 
passed through the Canal in 1932 was 91 of 819,424 Suez Canal net 
tonnage (including 66 British of 275,846 net tonnage). 

The number and net tonnage of vessels that have passed through the 
Suez Canal (including warships), and the gross receipts of the company, have 
.been as follows in six years ; — 


Year 

No. of i 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts 

Year 

No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts 




Frs. 




Frs. 

1927 

5,545 

28,962,048 

784,595,100 

1980 

5,761 ’ 

81,668,769 

1,098,547,610 

im 

6,084 j 

31,905,902 

1,167,112,088 

1931 

5,866 

30,027,966 

970,877,487 

1929 

6,274 

33,466,014 1 

1,180,058,441 

1932 

5,020 

28, S. 3,859 

795,920,000 


The number of y^assengers (civil and military) who went through the 
canal was, in 1929, 325,855 ; 1930, 305,202; 1931, 270,657 ; 1932, 263,838. 


Internal Communications. 

In 1931, there were 3,374 miles of rails belonging to and worked by the 
State, including 2,489 miles of main line, 155 miles of branch line, and 734 
miles of sidings. There were also 874 miles of rails of agricultural light 
railways owned by private companies besides 103 miles of sidings. The State 
railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8^ in. inside rails (the line, 124 miles in 
length, from Luxor to Assuan being opened on wide gauge in Dec. 1926), 
except that to the Western Oases, which is 2 ft. 5^ in. 

The number of passengers carried in 1931-32 was 27,971,000 ; weight of 
goods carried, excluding service transports, 4,668,000 tons ; and the net 
receipts, £El,315,03l. The working expenses, £E3,623,999 in 1931-32, 
represent an average of 73 per cent, of the gross receipts, which were 
£E4,939,030 

The telephones have belonged to the Egyptian Government since April, 
1918. On April 30, 1931, the telegraphs had a length of 222,709 miles of 
wire, telephones and trunks 217,246, and railway telephones 4,175. The 
Eastern Telegraph Company, by concessions, have telegraph lines across 
Egypt from Alexandria via Cairo to Suez, and from Port Said to Suez, con- 
necting their cables to England and India. The number of telegmms 
in 1931-32 was; local, 2,340,210 commercial and 1,870,324 service; 
foreign, 138,467 forwarded, 151,552 received, and 120,439 transit. The 
number of telegrams forwarded and received by wireless stations in 1931-32 
was 60,840. 

There were, in 1931, 4,090 post offices and stations. In the inland 
service (1931) there passed through the post-office 120,190,426 ordinary 
and registered articles of correspondence ; 24,559,976 ordinary and registered 
articles of correspondence, and 32,322,776 were despatched and received to 
and from abroad respectively. Receipts £E720,022 ; expenses £E670,379. 

There are two regular weekly air mail service.^ between Egypt and Europe, 
between E^pt and India, and also one regular weekly air mail service 
between Cairo, the Sudan, and South Africa. 

Banks and Credit. 

The National Bank founded in 189.8 has the privilege of bank-notes issue. 
It has a .capital of 3,000,0007. with reserve funds amounting to 3,000,0007. 
Le Credit Agrieole d’Egypte was founded in November, 1930, with a capital 
of £E1,000,000 (half subscribed by the Government). 
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On December 31, 1931, there were six mortgage banka and nine ordinary- 
banks working chiefly in Egypt with a total paid up capital of £E16,819,183, 
i.e . , £E9,856,923 for the former, and £E6,962,260 for the latter. Debentures 
of the mortgage banka amounted to £E34,789,687. The reserve funds (in- 
cluding profits carried forward) of these two groups of banks amount 
to £E6,274,170 and £E4, 533,807 respectively. 

In 1901, a Post-Office Savings Bank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year, it had 6,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On December 31, 1931, the depositors numbered 329,467, and their balances 
amounted to £E2,483,712. 

In April, 1912, a rural savings bank service was inaugurated. At the 
end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E26,413, and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1928, the balance amounted to £E5,983, and the number of accounts to 517. 
At the beginning of 1929, this service was cancelled. The balance of 
deposits in the savings banks of the foreign banks at the end of 1932 
amounted to £E1,806,756 and the number of depositors to 30,839. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

By decree of October 18, 1916 (20 Zi-l-Higga 1334), the monetary unitof 
Egypt is the gold Egyptian pound of 100 piastres. It weighs 8 '5 grammes 
*876 fine, and therefore contains 7 ‘4375 grammes of fine gold. Its value ia 
sterling is £1 O 5 . 6t^i. A new coinage w'as introduced at the same time in 
which the Tuyhra of the Sultan of Turkey was superseded by that of the 
ruler of Egypt. 

The 10-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes *833 fine, and therefore 
contains 1167 grammes of fine silver. The piastre is worth 2-46rf. in English 
money. It is subdivided into tenths (ushr el girsh or milliemes). 

Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound (100 piastres) and half pound 
in gold ; 20, 10, 5, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, ^ piastre piece* in 
nickel, and pieces in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to 
£E2, and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. For some years gold coin* 
have not been issued, and the gold circulating in Egypt and the Sudan is 
almost exclusively British sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
97^ piastres. The gold pieces of the former Latin Monetary Union equivalent 
to the French 20 franc piece are permitted to circulate at a uniform rate of 
£E0‘7716. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Bank in various denominations : 
£E1, 6, 10, 60, 100. They are in principle not legal tender, but since the 
war they have been made legal tender and inconvertible. The amount in 
circulation at the end of December, 1933, was £K2] ,600,000, for which the 
gold cover was £E6,241,000. In 1918 the Government issued currency 
notes of 10 piastres and 6 piastres, but these have now been withdrawn, and 
the amount of currency notes in circulation has shrunk from £El, 715,000 
in September, 1920, to £E50,626 at the end of December, 1932. 

The principal units of Egyptian weights and measures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the * Commission Internationale du m^tre ’ by tk« 
Law No. 9 of September 26, 1914. The equivalents remain the same as 
were defined by the Decree of April 28, 1891. 

Measures of length : Diraa haladi = 0 metre 58 centimetre*. 

,, ,, Diraa mi* mdri = 0 metre 75 centimetres. 

,, weight: Dirhem = 3 grams 12 centigrams. 

,, capacity: AnDh = 198 litres. 
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MsAauftjt OF Capapitt. 

The Ardeb is equal to 48*565 gallons, or 5*44439 bushels. 

The approximate weight of the ardeb is as follows Wheat, 834 
rotls ; beans, 846 rotls ; barley, 267 rotls ; maize, 812 rotls ; cotton seed, 279 

ratls. 

WBIOHTfi. 

Oqta . . . . = 1*3207 ounce, 

Roll ^ *99049 lb. 

Oke .... rz 2*7613 lbs. 

Length Measukks. 

laches 

.I^Vaa (for textiles) . . . . = 22*8347 

Zltroa Aftwidrt (for building, &c.) . . = 29 6276 

Qasaha (for agricultural land) = 3*8823 yards = 139 '7639 

Measures of Surface. 

FedddUt the unit of measure for land, = 7,408*148 sq. pic8= 1 '03805 acres. 
1 sq. pic = 6*0547 sq. ft. = 0'5625 sq. metre. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Egypt in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — H. E. Hafaz Aftfi Pasha. 

CoanseZ^or— Abdel Wahab Daoud Bey. 

/S'«creZan«s.— Georges Cattaui and Rady Abou Seif Rady. 

AWJtch4.^'Rasmii Moharram. 

2, Of Great Britain in Egypt. 

Hi$ Majesty’s High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan. — Sir Miles 
Wedderbum Lampson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. (Entered on his duties 
January 7, 1934.) 

Counsellor. — R. 1. Campbell, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — A. F. Yencken, M.C., F. R. Hoyer Millar and G. P. 
LabouchAre. 

Oriental Secretary. — W. A. Smart. 

Aisidant Oriental Secretaries. — L. B. Grafftey-Smith, O.B.E., and N. 
Mayers. 

Commercial Secretary for Egypt and Sudan. — G. H. Selous, O.B.E. 

There are Consuls General at Alexandria and Cairo and Consuls at Port 
Said, and a Vice-Consul at Suez. 


Books of Reference concerning Egypt. 

1. Official Publications. 

Aanuaire Statistique de I’Eirypte. Cairo. Annual. 

Monthly Agricultural and Economic Statistics. Cairo, Monthly, 

Weekly and Annual Returns of Births, Deaths, and Infectious Diseases. Cairo. 

Sues Canal. Report by the British Directors the provisional Agreement ■with M. de 
Iiesaeps. London, 1883. Corroapondence respecting the proposed International Convention 
for securing the free Navigation of the Suez Canal. London, 1888. he Canal de Bues^ 
published every ten days. Paris, Returns of Shipping and Tonnage. Annual. London. 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade of Egypt Annvul. Cairo. Monthly 
BummaiT o/ the Foieign Trade of Egypt Monthly. Cairo. 

BouPaartes, Royaume d’Egypte. Miniature des Affaires Etraig^res No. 1, 1926. La 
Frontf^re Oceldentale de TEgypte. Accord Italo-Egyptien du 6 D6cembre 1925. Cairo, 
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AdaMs (Obht-les C.), IslHrttftnd Modernism in Egyjit. New York, 1933. 
iJwrtefeer'* Egy^t and the Sntlan. 8th ed. Leipzig, 1920. 

Ball$ (W. Ijawrence), Egypt of the Egyptians, London, 1915. 

Butcher (E. T,), The Story of the Church of Egypt. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Cattaui (J.), Coup d’oeil sur la Chrotiologie de la nation Egyptienne. Paris, 1031. 

Chirol (^ir V.), The Egyptian Problem. London, 1920. 

Colvin (Sir A.), The Making of Modern Egypt, London, 1906. . 

Cook's datidbdhk to Egypt and the Sudan. By E. A. W. Budge. 2nd0d. London, lOOd. 
Crow^f, (Bari Of). ModOm Erypt. 2 vnls. London, 1908.— Abbas 11. London, 1916^ 
T>riauU (E.), I’Egypte et I’Enrope, La crise orientnle de 1889-1841. Tonie in*i 
I’Egypto et la France contre I’Europe. (Juillet— Octobre, 1840.) Cairo, 1931. 

Sl^ood C^. G.), 'The Transit of Egypt. Londdn, 1928. 

Eliton (R.), The Traveller's Handbook for Bgyi*t and the Bftdftn. London, 1989. 
Gauthier (H.), Dictiotinaire des noms g^ographiques contenn.s dans les te.ntes hidro* 
glyphiqne'^. Tonies qnatrieine et cinquifeme. Cairo, 1927-1928. 

Harris (M.), Egypt nhder the Egyptians. London, 1925. 

Hkacnelev&ir (A.), GeHoHlchte Aegyptens im 19 Jahrhnndert, Halle, 1917. 

Johnston (Sir H.), Nile Quest; Record of Exploration of the Nile and Its Basils 
London, 1906. 

Kamal (Prince Y.), Monuraenta Cartographica Africae et AEgypti. tome premier : 
Bpoque avant Ptol^mne. Tome deuxienie, fasicUle 1 : Ptoldinde et Bpo^pie Grdco- 
ROtnalne. Privately yirinted^ 1926-1928. 

Leaage (G.), L’ Achat des Actions de Suez (November, 1876). Paris 1906. 
icMepafFerdlnand de), Le Canal de Snez. Paris, 1876. 

7 Idyd (Lord), Egn>t since Cromer. Voi. 1. London, 1933. Vol. IT. Lofadon, 10S4. 
Loo'in (H.), L’Egypte d’Aiijnnrd’hui : Lo Bays et le.s Homraes. Cairo, 1020; 
—Bibliographic Gdogiaj.hique de TEgypte. Vol. I. Cairo, 1928 Vol. 11. Calrd, 1929. 
Lozach (J.) and Hug (G.), L’ Habitat Rural eo Egypte. Cairo, 1930. 

Macmillan's Guides : Guide to Egypt and the Sftdftn. 7th ed. London, 1918. 

Marshall (J. E.), The Egyptian Enigma, 1890-1928. London, 1228. 

Newman (B. W. P.), Great Britain in Egypt. London, 1928. . 

Nicohesoff {'&.), Guide Encyclopedique commercial et adininistratlf d’AlexandTle et du 
Levant, Bgynte, Soudan, Palestine Syrio. 1926-37. Alexandria, 1027. 

Roneikre (C. de la), La Geographio de I’Egypte a travers les ^ges. (Histoire de la Nation 
Egypti*’nnc. Vol. L) Paris, 1931. 

Roux (J. C.), L'lathine et le Canal de Suez. 2 vols. Paris, 1901. 

5intp«<m(G. B.), The Heart of Libya: the Siwa Oasis, its People, Customs and Sport. 
Loiidon, 1929. 

Soci^tfe SUltaiiieh d’Econoinie Politique ; Bibliographie Kcononiiquc, Jttridlque et 
Sociale de I’Egypte Moderne (1798-1916) by R. Maunier. 

Travers'-St/moiu (M.). The Riddle of Egypt. London, 1914.— Britain and Egypt. 
Lond(jn, 1925. 

Vngard (A.), Der Suezkanal, seine Geschichte, Ac. Wien, 1905. 

Weigatl (A. E. P.), A History of Egypt from 1763 to 1914. London, 1915.— Travelf 
in the upper Egyptian Deserts. London, 1909. 

Weiner (L.), L'Bgypte et hcs Cheinin.s de For. Brussels, 1932. 

Willcooks (W.)aud Craig (J. L), Egyptian Irrigation. Brded. London, 1913.— Report 
(Gfllclal) on Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection for Egypt. Cairo, 1894.— The Nile 
Refcervoir Oaui at Assuftn and After. Ijondon, 1901. — The Nile in 1904. London, 1006, — 
The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Moeria, London, 1905. 

(Sir Arnold), The Suez Canal. Ijondon, 1933. 

Yom/ 7(7(G.), Egypt— (Modern World Series). London, 1927. 

ESTONIA. 

(Eesti Vabariik.) 

ThIk Eetonian Republic is situated on the Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea 
South of the Gulf of Finland between 5T® 27' and 69® 42' North Latitude 
and 21® 46' and 28® 21' Longitude (Greenwich), and includes the Baltie 
Islands Saaremaa (Oesel), Hiiumaa (Dago), and Muhuniaa (Moon). The 
Eastern border towards Russia is formed by Lake Peipsi and the Southern 
by the Republic of Latvia. 

In 1721, the country, which had belonged to Sweden since the early part 
of the seventeenth century, was handed over by Sweden to Russia, and 
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remained under the rule of the latter until 1917. In 1917, after the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution, Estonia regained her independence, 
which was declared on February 24, 1918. By the Treaty of Tartu, ot 
February 2, 1920, Soviet Russia recognised the independence of Estonia. 
On January 26, 1921, the Supreme Council accorded the Republic de jure 
recognition. 

Constitution and Government. — The first Constitution of the 
Estonian Republic was passed by the Constituent Assembly on June 15, 
1920, and has been in force since December 21, 1920. 

The second Constitution, which came into force on January 24, 1984, 
provides for the election by the people every 5 years of a President, who is 
given wide powers, including those of conducting internal and foreign 
policies, legislating by decree, drafting the budget, dismissing ministers, 
and dissolving the Diet. This Assembly is composed of 60 members, 
elected every 4 years on the basis of proportional representation, and by 
universal, direct, equal, and secret suffrage. 

The national flag of Estonia is blue, black and white in horizontal stripes. 

The elections for the Estonian State Assembly were held on May 20-22, 
1932, and resulted in the return of the following parties ; — Agrarians and 
Settlers, 42 ; National Middle Party, 23 ; Socialists, 22 ; Left Workers, 6 ; 
Russian Minority, 5 ; German and Sweden Minorities, 3. 

The Prime Minister is called the State Head. 

Pro -President and Prime MiniMcr , — Konstantin PdtSy appointed October 

21, 1933. 

ArOft and Population.— The boundary line between Estonia and 
Russia is defined by the Peace Treaty of February 2, 1920. The boundaries 
between Estonia and Latvia were settled on November 1, 1923. The total 
area is about 47,548 square kilometres, or 18,353 square miles. 

The population of 1,124,000 (January 1, 1933) is composed as to 87*7 per 
cent, of Estonians, 1*7 per cent, of Germans (Balts), and 10*6 per cent, of 
Russians and other nationalities. 

The Republic is divided into eleven districts, as follows (the capitals are 
riven in brackets, and when two are given the second mentioned is the 
German name) ; — Harju (Tallinn-Reval), Viru (Rakvore-Vesenberg), Jiirva 
(Paide-Yeissenstein), Liiane (Haai)salu), Tartu (Tartu-Dorpat), V6ru (Voru),. 
Viljandi ( Viljandi-Fellin), Piirnu (Pjirnu), Saaremaa-Oesel (Kuresaare- 
Arensburg), Petseri (Petseri), and Valga (Valk). The capital, Tallinn (Reval),- 
was founded in 1219 at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and in 1932 had 
134,000 inhabitants. The university town of Tartu (Dorpat) had 72,000 
inhabitants. The population of the port of Parnu, on the Gulf of Riga, 
was 21,000, and that of the manufacturing town of Narva 25,000. 

Religion and Education,— There is no State religion in Estonia. 
Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans, the rest Greek Orthodox, 
Catholics, &c. 

Elementary education is obligatory and gratuitous. In 1931-32, there 
were 1,259 elementary schools in the Estonian Republic. Of this number 
1,231 were supported by local authorities and 28 were private schools. The 
number of middle schools for general education, gymnasiums, and so on, was 
73, of which number 29 were private schools. 

For special or professional education there are 3 teachers’ seminaries, 
2 navigatibn schools, commercial schools with three years’ 0001 * 86 , agiicultural 
schools with a 1-3 years’ course and industrial schools with a 3-6 years” 
course. 
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The minority nationals (Germans, Russians, Swedes, Jews, and Letts) 
receive education in their mother tongue. 

For higher education there are the Tartu (Dorpat) University (founded 
in 1632), which on December 1, 1919, was re-opened as an Estonian seat of 
learning maintained by the Government ; number of students (1982), 3,048 
(2,097 men and 951 women). 

Justice. — The supreme judicial power is invested in the State Court of 
Justice, which is elected by the State Assembly and sits in Tartu (Dorpat). 

The laws are being gradually revised by the State Assembly. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows (in 
thousand Estonian kroons) : — 



192S-29 

1920-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-83* 

Revenue * 

90,915 

97,111 

1 96,988 

85,059 

82,256 

Expenditure* 

95,771 

97,107 

96,968 

87,086 

82,256 


> Includin.; receipts from loans (1029-30, 1,367, 4,0(X) ; 1980-31, 7,215 ; 1931-82, 3,900). 
■ Including expenditure from loans. * Estimates. 


The foreign debt of Estonia (January 1, 1933) was as follows: — 
17,203,743 dollars to the United States, 1,201,98H. to United Kingdom, 
8,216,914 kronor to Sweden. Financial reform loan (1927), 3,771,500 
dollars and 664,300/. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory. The period of service in the 
active army is 1 year. The army is organised in 3 divisions. The peace 
strength in 1931 was 1,290 officers and 12,245 other ranks, and the 
mobilizable strength 90,000. Military aeroplanes, 74. The military budget 
for 1932-33 was 16,475,907 kroons; for 1938-34, 12,300,000 kroons. 

The naval forces consist of one torpedo boat, four gunboats, and over a 
dozen smaller craft. 

Production. — Agriculture and dairy farming are the chief occupations. 
There are 133,357 allotments on which about 70 per cent, of the total 
population is engaged. The total area is about 10,851,648 acres, divided 
as follows ; forestland, 2,337,324 acres (21*5 per cent.); fields, 2,549,046 
acres (23*5 per cent.); mcadow^s, 2,249,686 acres (20*7 per cent.) ; pastures, 
1,754,174 acres (16'2 per cent.); untillable land, 1,631,978 acres; (15'0 
percent.), including a peat bog of 329,440 acres. 

The principal crops, with acreage and yield, are shown as follows : — 



Acreage 

Yield in metric tons. 


1932 

1933 

1931 

1932 

Rye 

363,617 

378,875 

147,833 

180.670 

Wheat 

127,882 

155,406 

47,289 

56,748 

Barley 

265,788 

255,897 

128,838 

101,317 

Potatoes 

165,517 

168,93.5 

854,582 

782,789 

Oats 

856,414 

842,760 

163,964 

180,140 


The yield of flax in 1932 was 3,832 metric tons from an area of 36,222 
acres as against 6,922 metric tons and 45,296 acres in 1931. 

In 1933, Estonia had 681,700 head of cattle, 541,380 sheep, 277,130 
pigs, 209,960 horses, and 1,213,020 poultry. 

In 1932, there were in Estonia 330 dairy factories, of which 90*3 per cent. 
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were CQ^ppefaUve. Butter ia tl).e chief article of export apd already repre- 
sents 86 cent, of the total expoyta. 

Qp 1. ie3a» Estonia had 33,481 employees engaged in industry. The 
iniMlWit industries of the countary are : textile, paper, cement and oil 
shlle y^astries, forestry, timber, flax and leather industries. There are 
about 100 tanneries in operation. Oil shale output in 1032 was about 500, QOO 
metn^o tons, the output of crude oil being 36,590 metric tons. 


— Trade for 5 years is shown as follows in Estonian kroons i-r- 


1 

1929 j 

1930 

1931 ' 

1 

’ 

1932 

1933 

ImporU . 
Bxi^rts • . 

1 

122,967,600 1 
117,471,800 

08,369,600 

96,488,800 

61,224,000 

71,078,800 

86,860,200 

42,570,900 

88.9.58.600 

45.657.600 


Principal imports ip 1932 (thousand Estonian kroons) were : raw cotton, 
2,608} sugar, 2,189; textile products, 6,641; metals, 2,189; machinery, 
1,266. Principal exports in 1932 (thousand Estonian kroons) : dairy 
pi^uee, 19,112} timber, 2,363; textile products, 4,611; paper, 1,276; 
cellulose, 6,139. 

The distribution of trade in 1932 was as follows (ip thousapd kroons) : — 
Imports, Germany, 11,799 ; United Kingdom, 5,071 ; United States, 3,701 ; 
Soviet Bussla, 2,090; Poland, 1,450. Exports, United Kingdom, 16,628 ; 
Germany, 11,140. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Estonia for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) 



1920 

1930 

j 

1931 j 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Estonia 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

into United Kingdeou 
Exports to Estonia from 

2,497,127 

1,991,592 

1,008,060 

1,260,258 

1,217,026 

United Kingdom . . 

Re-exports to Estonia 

463,774 

388,479 

212,680 

858,532 

365,856 

froni United Kingdom 

235,922 

124,313 

5C,476 

61,090 

96,052 


SWpping and Communications.— Inuring 1932, 2,292 vessels of 
796, Q66 tons entered and 2,351 vessels of 794,504 tons cleared the ports of 
Estonia. The principal port is Tallinn (Reval). On January 1, 1933, the 
merchant marine consisted of 109 steamers of 97,260 tons, 20 motor ships of 
3,418 tons, and 249 sailing vessels of 25,200 tons, with a total tonnage of 
126,884 tp,U3. 

Estonia had a total railway mileage in 1932 of 1,443 kilometres, or 896 

miles. 

In 1931 the post office handled 17,121,585 letters and 5,159,438 postcards 
in the internal service ; received 3,843,939 letters and 1,161,828 nostcards 
from abroad an.d sent 2,735,460 letters and 1,136,629 postcards abroad. 

Ip 1932 there were 436 kilometres of telegraph lines, 607 oliices. The 
number of telegrams sent (1931), 108,103 internal and 284,164 foreign. 
Number of telephone circuits, 861 ; length of telephone line, 4,582 kilo- 
metres ; number of inter-urban conversations, 15,848,738. 

Banking and Currenejr. 

The Bank of Estonia {Eesti Pmh] was founded pu Fpbruary 24, 1919, apd 
begpn. p^pfptiopsvu May 3, 1919. I.ta capita) was iChQQO^QOC Estonian, marks, 
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increased in 1921 to 250,000,000 marks. TLe functions of the Bank, the 
management of which was controlled by the Government, were to issue iljid 
regulate currency and transact ordinary banking business. 

It was only on January 1, 1928 that the Bank on reorganisation, Obtained 
the sole right of issue when the existing treasury notes were merged with the 
bank notes of the Bank of Estonia, and the currency placed on a gold 
standard. 

Three institutions su'pply the long-term credit needs of agrieultnto ^ud 
industry i the Estonian Bypothecary Bank, the Land Bank of Estonia (Maa 
Pa^k) and. the National Mortgage Bank (Pikalaenu Pank). 

A State Savings Bank was established on January 1, 1928. On Decetnbeiir 
,81, 1932, total deposits amounted to 5,460,535 crowns, the number ©f 
depositors being 11,913. 

There are two central institutions for co-operative banks: the Estonian 
People’s Bank and the Farmers’ Central Bank. 

There are besides the above 12 joint stock, one private and 2 municipal 
banks. 

Since Janiiary 1, 1928, tlie unit of currency is the JTroaw, which !s the 
same as a Swedish gold kroim^ and has a gold content of 0*403226 gramme 
of pure gold. This is subdivided into 100 s&nts, each sent being equivalent 
to one of the old Estonian marks. Abbreviation for internal use Kf. for 
‘Kroon,’ for international use Ekr. for ‘Estonian Kroon,* and *S.* for 
internal and international uses for ‘ sent.* 

On Juno 28, 1933, by a decision of the Govemment, the Estonian kroon 
was devaluated to a level not belo^ that of the Swedish krOon, i.B. to '66*5 
per cent, of its former exchange value. 

On January 23, 1984, there were in circulation 31,876,000 kroons in 
bank notes ; at the same date the bank held 20,133,000 kroons of coin and 
bullion. The denominations of the cuirency are : paper notes, 50, lO, 6, 
1 kroon ; nickel and copper coins, 25, 10, 5, 3 ana 1 seiU pieces ; silver 
coins, 2 kroon and 1 kroon. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been in force since 
January 1, 1929. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Estonia m Great BrttA[N. 

Envoy and Minister. — Dr. Oskar Philipp Kallas (appointed January, 1922). 
ConsuUGcneral and Counsellor of Legation . — Hans Markhl 
Secretary . — Voldemar Ojanson. 

A^icuUufal Attache . — Yillibald Rand. 

There are Consular Representatives in London, Aberdeen, Hull* Doveri 
Belfast, Leith, Bo’ness, Liverpool, Methill, Alloa^ Glasgow, Manohester* 
Dundee, Cardiff, Southampton, Dublin, Newcastle, Sydney* Gibraltar, Mftltai 
Fowey, Burntisland, Grangemouth, Swansea, Montreal, Jaffa, Sydney. 

2i Oi# GREAt Britain in Estonia. 

iliivoy and — H. Knhtohbull-Hugessen, C.M.G. Appointed 

April 7, 1930), also Minister to Latvia and Lithuania, residing at Bigk, 

G. C. Muirbead-Gould, D.S.C.* R.N. , 
.<44^ad4J.*^Ma-jor R. 0. W”. G. Fii^brttbe, R.A. 

At A And O&nsul at TalUnn.^A. J. Hill. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Publications of the Bureau Central de Btatistique de I'Estonle. 

Bulletin de I'Estonie, No. 1. April, 1919. Paris. 

Estonian Review. No. 1. January, 1019. London, 1920. 

M6inoire sur I’ind^pendance de I’Estonie, pr6sent6 k la Conference de Paix par la 
Delegation Bstonienne. 

AnnuBsov (J.), Public Instruction in Estonia. Washington, 1926. 

Bouchman (N.), L'Esthonie, ses ports et ses cheinins de ler. Tallinn, 1925. 

.BwcAaji (John) Editor, The Baltic and Caucasian States. London, 1923. 

Crozat (C.), Les Constitutions de Pologue, de Dantzig, d’Bsthonie et de Finlande, 
Toulouse, 1925. — The Republic of Estonia. Talinn, 1928. 

Ctekey (8.), Die Queilen des estr.ischen Verwaltungsrechts, Tartu, 1927.— Die 
Verfassungsentwicklung Estlands, 1918-1928. TUbingen, 1928. 

QraJiam (M. W.), New Governments of Eastern Europe. London, 1928. 

Haltenberger (M.), Landoskunde von Eesti. Dorpat, 1926. — Die Baltischen Lander* 
Leipzig, 1929 

Kmus (Prof. H.), Grundriss der Qoschichte des Estnischen Volkes. Tartu, 1932. 

Luiga (G. E.), Die Agrarreform in Eesti. Helsingfors, 1920. 

Luigalo. E.) and Warep (A.), Die neue Agrarverfassung in Eesti. Tartu, 1924. Die 
neue Landordnung. Tartu, 1927. 

MacCallunL Scott {A.), Beyond the Baltic. London, 1925. 

Madduon (E.) and Angdus (O.), Das Qrundgesetz der Frelstaats Estland voni 16 Juni 
1920 Berlin, 1928. 

Maddieon{l&.), Die Nationalen Minderheiten Estlands und ihre Ilcchte. Tallinn, 1920. 
—Bstnische StaatshUrgerschoft. Tallin, 1929. 

Martna (M.), L’Estonio. Paris, 1920. 

NewnvanCEt. W. Poison), Britain and the Baltic. London, 1930. 

PaHkds (J. A P.), Eesti, Illustrated Handbook in Estonian, French, English and 
German. Tallinn, 1923. 

Pvlleriti (A,), The Estonian Year-Book, 1929. 

Puita (C. R.), Vers 1’ Union Baltique. Paris, 1927. 

Ruhl (A.), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

ituffer (Owen), The New Baltic States and their Future. London, 192.5. 

Schmidt (y,\ Album Statistique I. and 11. Estonian Central Btatistics Bureau. 
Festdrinen (E.), Agricultural Conditions in Estonia. Helsinki, 1923. 

VilUcourt (L.), L’Bstonie. Paris, 1932. 


FINLAND. 

(SUOMEN TaSA YALTA.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Central Government. 

Finland is a Republic according to the Constitutional Law of July 17^ 
1919. 

From 1809 Finland was united to the Russian Empire as au antonomoud 
Grand-Duchy. On December 6, 1917, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously proclaimed Finland an independent and sovereign State, and she has 
been reco^ised as such by the Powers. According to the Constitutional Law 
of 1906, tne House of Representatives consists of one Chamber of 200 members 
chosen by direct and p^ortional election, in which all who are entitled to vote 
have an equal vote. The suffrage is possessed, with the usual exceptions, by 
every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or her 24th year. 
There are 16 electoral districts with a representation proportioned to the popu- 
lation, a rearrangement being req uirod every 1 0 years. Each district is di viaed 
into voting circuits. The voting system, devised with a view to proportional 
representation, provides for the formation of voters’ associations which 
prepare lists of candidates, the votes for whom are in a falling scale 
according to the order in which the voter has placed them on the list voted 
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for. There may, within limits, be compacts between associations, and joint 
candidates may be entered in competing lists, while any voter may either 
support an association list or vote for any candidate he pleases. Every citizen 
entitled to vote is eligible to the House of Representatives, which is elected 
for 3 years. 

The President is elected for 6 years by the votes of the citizens. He 
receives a salary of 700,000 marks and 170,000 marks for allowances. The 
Council of State (Ministry), appointed by the President, must enjoy the 
confidence of the House of Representatives. 

At the elections held on July 1 and 2, 1933, the following parties were 
returned : Social-Democrats, 78 ; Agrarian, 63 ; Finnish Coalition Party, 
18 ; Swedish People’s Party, 21 ; Patriotic National Movenient, 14 ; Finnish 
Progressive Party, 11 ; Small Farmers’ Party, 4 ; National Party, 2. 

President of Finland, — Dr. Pehr Evind Svinhufmid (born 1861 ; elected 
February 16, 1931). 

The Council of State, appointed on December 14, 1932, is composed as 
follows ; — 

Prime Minister. — Prof. T. M. Kivimdki (Progress Party). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — A. V. Hackzell (CoaUtion Party). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. H. M. J. Rclander (Coalition Party). 

Minister of ike IrUerior.— Dt. Y. W. Puhakka (Coalition Patty). 

Minister of Defence. — A. A. C/usaZa (Coalition Party). 

Minister of Justice. — E. Scrlachins (Swedish People’s Party). 

Minister of Education. — Dr. 0. Mantere (Progress Party). 

Minister of Agriculture. — Prof. K. T. Jutila (Agrarian). 

Minister of Commerce and Industries. — F. Killinen (Coalition Party). 

Minister of Communications. — K. E. Linna (Progress Party). 

Minister of Social Affairs. — Dr. E. Ilynnincn (Agrarian). 

Local Government. 

For administrative purposes Finland is divided into nine departments. 
The provincial administration is entrusted in each of the departments to a 
prefect, who is appointed by the President. The unit of local government is 
the commune. Each rural parish and each town forms a commune in which 
all men and all women of 21 years of age who have paid the local taxes for 
the preceding two years are voters. In all communes a communal council 
is elected to decide que.stions of administration and local economy. The 
executive power is vested in rural communes in a college formed by the head 
of the commune and four or more aldermen elected by the council. In towns 
the executive authority is the magistrates with the burgomaster as president 
and other members elected by the council. There were, in 1932, 38 towns, 
25 boroughs, and 538 rural communes in Finland. As executive officers of the 
Prefects there are the bailliffs of 54 and sub-bailliffs of 302 districts. 

The department of Aland has a county council {landsting) consisting of 
one chamber which is elected on the basis of the same suffrage as the Parlia* 
menr. The county council settles the internal affairs of the government. 
The executive authority is with an executive council, of which the lantrdd 
is president. 


Area and Population. 

The area and population of Finland, according to the censug taken on 
December 81, 1920, and that taken on December 81, 1930, were as follows 
(Swedish names are given in brackets) : — 
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Departments 

Area* 

English 
sq. miles 

Popula- 
tion 
Dec. 81, 
1920 

Popula> 
tlon 
Dec. 81, 
1D80 

Popula- 
tion per 
slj.mile, 
1980 

U«8imaa(N5^aud) 

T!iTku-Pori(Abp-Bjdm«^org) . . 

Ahvenanmaa (Aland ) 

Hsferae (Tavastehns) 

Viipuri (Viborg) 

Mikkeli (St-MioliCl) 

Kuopio 

Vah»a (Vasa) 

OuM (meihorg) 

4,888 

8,397 

551 

6,787 

12,072 

6,414 

18,986 

14,800 

66,244 

440,329 

496,661 

26,911 

860,528 

688,202 

204,426 

855,701 

648,05i> 

809,096 

607.708 

622,222 

27,375 

8S0,O66 

622,663 

208,901 

881,100 

682,874 

425,278 

n6*7 

02*2 

49-7 

67*7 

6D6 

32*6 

27*2 

S9‘4 

6-5 

Total . . . 

182,589 

3,364,807 

8,067,007 

27*7 


' Excluding water area, which 


lunounts to an additional 17,314 square miles. 


Of tile total on December 31, 1930, 1,809,068 were males and 1,857,999 
females. In 1930, 3,022,257 spoke Finnish, 342,910 Swedish, 8,216 Russian, 
3,719 German, 2,113 l^pponic. 

The giViwth of the population is shown as follows : — 


Years 

In Towns 

tn Country 

Total 

Percentage in 
towms 

1800 

40,604 

786,055 

832,659 

6*60 

1900 

389,618 

2,872,949 

2,712,662 

12-62 

1930 

071,846 

2,995,222 

3,667,007 

18-32 

1931 

V07,169 

2,990,340 

3,697,506 

10-13 

1932 

:^15,855 

1 2,994,897 

3,720,752 

19-51 


According to the census of December 31, 1930, the population was divided 
according to occupations as follows: agriculture, 2,014,788 (60 per cent.) ; 
industry, 569,505 (17 per cent.); communications, 127,995 (4 per cent.); 
oomm^tfee, 145,361 (4 per cent.) ; public administration, 67,526(2 per cent.) ; 
professions, 71,201 (2 per cent.) ; ofchom, 384,372 (11 per cent.). 

The movement of the population for four years was as follows : — 


Ycfw 

“rjiving 

Births 

' Of Which 
illegitimate 

Stillborn 

. 

Marriages 

Deaths | 
(exclusive 
of stillborn) . 

Excess of 
Births 

1^29 

76,011 

6,182 

2,027 

25,060 

54,489 ■ 

21,622 

1980 

76,286 

6.22* 

2,086 

24,841 

48,240 

96,09< 

1931 

71,866 

60,852 

0,003 

2,061 1 

28,856 

48,908 

22,898 

1982 

5,863 

1,864 

23,029 

46,700 

22,662 


Rmigra^tiwi: 1927, 6,088 ; 1928, 5,055; 1929, 6,383; 1930, 3,964 ; 1931, 
741; 1932, 1,161; 1038^ 1,030. 

Th(e principal towns, with the number of their inhabitants at end of 1932, 
are : Helsinki (Heisingfore), 265,391 ; Turku (Abo), 68,460 ; Tampere (Tam- 
merfors), 67,838 ; Viipuri (Viborg), 59,965; Vaasa (Vasa), 26,980; Oulu 
(Uleaborg), 25,070; Kuopio, 23,823; Pori (Bjomeborg), 18,921 ; and Rotka, 
18,852. 

' Hie Nation kl ChtlrOh Is Kvahgcli^l liutliCien telirirth, but bbtire 
liberty of coA'soietice is guamutcril TO the mtsmbers of all teli^ons aud 
confessions. Ecclesiastically (the Evangelical Chtirch bf) Pinlkhd ii dlvidbi 
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into 5 bishoprics (Turku being the archiepiscopal see), 56 provostships, and 
698 panah.es. 

Of tbft total population there were at end of 1932 : Lutherans, 3i, 5.80, 027 ; 
Greek -Catholics and Raskolnics, 68,426 ; Roman Oatholic», 1,891 ; ^aptistSf 
etc., 9,749 ; Jews, 1,760; Mohammedans, 810 ; belonging to the civil-register, 
69,099. The Greek-Catholics are under an archbishop, resident at Sortavala, 

Finland has 8 univeraitiea : at Helsinki (founded in 1640 at Turku, 
and removed to Helsinki after having been burned down in 1827), with 
(1933) 841 teachers and 6,216 students (2,370 women) ; at Turku (Swedish, 
opened 1919), with 45 teachers and 220 students (61 women) ; and at Turku 
(Finnish, opened 1922), with 27 teachers and 403 students (208 women). In 
1933, there were also 1 technical school at Helsinki, with 92 teachers 
and 824 students (70 women), and 8 commercial schools, one Finnish with 
19 teachers and 226 students, and the others Swedish with 83 teachers 
and 248 students. 

For secondary education there were, in 1932, 136 lyceums, leading to 
university, 2,615 teachers and 40,879 pupils {20,233 girls) ; 80 middle 
schools (with a curriculum of 5 years), with 668 teachers and 9,467 pupils. 
There were 8 training colleges for elementary school teachers, with 104 teachers 
and 1,289 students ; and 4 for infant senool teachers, with 265 students. 
There were also 57 high schools for the people, with 429 teachers and 2,688 
pupils (1,678 females). For elementary education (1982) there were in the 
country 5,295 elementary schools, with 224,227 pupils (109,947 girls) ; 4,860 
lower elementary schools, with 111,160 pupils. In the towns there 
were (1932) 1,386 classes of higher elementary schools, with 44,101 pupils 
(21,402 girls). There were besides 6 navigation schools, with 207 pupils : 
44 commercial schools, with 3,252 pupils; 10 industrial schools, with 1,312 
pupils ; 2 technical schools, with 236 pupils ; 157 schools for arts and crafts, 
with 7,739 pupils; 52 agricultural schools, with 2,005 pupils; 4 dairy 
schools, with 102 pupils ; 43 cattle-management schools, with 1,579 pupUs ; 
43 household, schools, with 1,841 pupils,; 6 horticultural schools, with 102 
pu^dls ; and 5 forestry schools, with 165 pupils. The school age in primary 
schools is from 7 to 16 years. 

Ill 1930, only 0‘9 per cout. of persons who have completed their 15th year 
could neither read nor write. 

In 1932, there were published 539 newspapers and reviews in Finnish, 
108 in Swedish, 74 in Finnish and Swedish, and 11 in other languages. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is independent of the Government. The 
lowest courts of justice in Finland are those of the District. In towns these 
district courts are lield by the burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country 
by a judge and 12 jurors — peasant proprietors, the judge alone deciding, 
unless the jurors unanimously differ from him, when their decision, prevails. 
From these courts an appeal lies to the Superior Court in Turkw, 

Vaasa and Yiipuri. The Supreme Court of Judicature [Korkein oikeus) sit® 
in Helsinki. Judges can bo removed oudy by judicial seuteuoc. 

Two functionaries, the Oilcmskansleri or the Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Oikema^iamies^ or the Attorney-General, exercise control over the adminis- 
tration of justice. The former acts also as counsel and public prosecutor for 
the Government ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Parliament, has 
to extend a general supervision over all the courts of law. 

At the end of 1981, the prison population numbered 7,273 mem and 803 
W 4 >inftn, while the number of sentences pronminced in 1930 was 127,016 for 
crimes and 66,225 in civil cases. 
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Pauperism. 

The number of paupers in 1931 supported by the towns and the village 
communities was 182,706 (4*9 per cent, of the population) ; and the total 
cost was 362,667,088 marks. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 6 years in thousands of marks according to 
Balance of Accounts 



j 1930 

1981 

1932 

1933 ' 

1934 i 

Revenue 

1 4,308,100 

4,975,100 

2,925,100 j 

2,877,400 

8,0(55.600 

Expenditure .... 

4,738,700 

4,245,600 

3,001,66(5 

2,877,800 

8,021,000 


Estimates. 


The main items of the ordinary budget of Finland for 1934 are as follows 
in millions of marks 


Revenue 

Millions of 
marks 

Expenditure 

Millions of 
marks 

Direct taxes .... 

461 9 

President . 

2-0 

Customs 

1250 0 

Parliament . 

10-1 

Excise 

277 0 

State Chancellor and 


Mixed taxes .... 

192'0 

Council . 

11 '5 

Fees 

86-6 

Administration 


Interests, dividends, etc. 

287-3 

Interior 

828-9 

Miscellaneous revenues 

178-5 

Justice 

100-8 

State enterprises (net in- 


Foreign Affairs . 

38-4 

come): — 


Finance 

49*6 

Communications 

71-8 

Defence 

469-2 

Industries .... 

1-1 

Church and Education 

447-5 

Sundry enterprises . 

2 '6 

Agriculture and 


State f rests 

25-6 

Forestry . 

274-6 

Agricultural enterprises , 
Capital incomes . 

2-7 

Communications . ‘ 

151*8 

170*0 

Trade and Industry . 

71-6 


Social Affairs . . , 

57-1 



Pensions 

89‘8 



Debt .... 

Miscellaneous ex- 

300-5 



penditures 

61-2 



Investments which give 
income 

Investments which do 

311-7 



not give income . 

244-7 

Total . 

3065*6 

Total 

3021 -0 


At the end of December, 1933, the foreign loans totalled 2,742,900,000 
marks and the internal loans 764,800,000 marks, a total of 3,507,700,000 
marks. Of the foreign loans 2,884,000,000 marks, and of the internal 
loans 716,000,000 marks, were consolidated. 


Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces of Finland consist of : (1) the army, air force and 
naval defence, recruited on the principle of universal service, (2) the Civic 
Protective Guards Organisation, recruited from the voluntarily enrolled 
citizens. 
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The President of the Republic is Ooriiraander-in- Chief of the Finnish 
military forces, but during war he may invest a general with that authority. 
In peace time the Minister of Defence appointed by the President is responsible 
for the military administration. The Chief of the Army, assisted by the 
General Staff, directs the commanding affairs of the army, air force and coast 
defence. 

Every citizen is liable to serve from the age of 17 to the age of 60. The 
conscripts are divided into troops of the line and the “ landwehr,” 

The troops of the line consist of the standing army and the reserve. 
All young men who have reached the age of 21 years are summoned to 
active service. The period of service is generally 350 days, and 440 days 
for those who are appointed to be trained as officers or non-commissioned 
officers of reserve. At the end of this service the soldier remains in the 
first reserve to the age of 40 years. The first reserve contains periods of 
active training, in all 40 to 60 days. 

The “landwehr” is divided into three classes ; to the first class belong 
the conscripts who after their service in the reserve are relegated to the 
second reserve (men of 40-60 years) ; to the second, the conscripts who are 
considered as incapable for active service in peace time (men of 21-60 years)^ 
and the third, young men who cannot on account of their youth yet be en- 
rolled as conscripts (17-21 years). 

The effectives in 1934 amounted to 1,738 officers and 28,600 other ranks,, 
organised in 3 divisions. 

The Air Force comprises 2 squadrons, 1 air school and 1 seaplane station, 
with a personnel of 1,910 all ranks. 

The Coast Defence consists of the coast artillery and the coast fleet. 

The Civic Guards are an essential part of the plan of defence. For the 
administration the Commander-in-Ohief of the Guards a}>pointed by the 
President is subordinated to the Minister of Defence, and directly responsible 
to the President with regard to liis command. The number of the Protective 
Guai'ds is about 100,000. 

The military budget for 1933 amounted to 436,051,200 Finnish marks. 
Navy. 

The naval forces consist of 2 coast defence ironclads of 4,000 tons, each 
armed with 4 10-iiich and 8 4-inch guns ; 6 gun-boats, 7 motor-torpedo- 
boats, 2 mine-layers, 4 submarines ami a number of small vessels. 

A retired British naval officer is attached to the Ministry of Defence in 
an advisory capacity. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people iu Finland, although the 
cultivated area only covers 6 '6 per cent, of the land. The land was divided 
in 1929 into 285,390 farms, and the landed property was distributed as 
follows: — Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of farms, 109,155 ; 
8-10 hectares, farms 108,642 ; 10-25 hectares, farms 51,683 ; 25-100 hectares, 
farms 15,083 ; over 100 hectares, farm^ 827 (1 hectare = 2*47 acres). 

The principal crops of 1932 were as follows : — rye, 538,510 acres, 
yielding 829,355 tons; barley, 308,441 acres, yielding 178,919 tons; oats, 
1,124,012 acres, yielding 669,462 tons; potatoes, 190,353 acres^ yielding 
983,400 tons ; hay, 8,005,535 acres. Total land under cultivation, 1932,^ 
6,863,308 acres. Butter production in 1932 was 25,921 tons. 
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Domestid animals in 1982 ’.-^HorsiBSi 360,278 ; horned onttle, 1,806,075 ; 
sheep, 964,593 ; goats, 10,672 ; pigs, 414,869. 

The total forest land aiiioiints to 62,429,000 acres, of which 24j 835,000 
acres belong to the State. The productive forest land covers 
49,764,000 acres, of which 17,570,000 acres belong to the State. 

Finland had, in 1932, 3,371 large factories, employing an aggregate of 
127*222 workers, and yielding an aggregate product of 9,550 million marks. 
The chief were 


- 

No. of 

Establishmonts 

No. of 
Workers 

Prodtictloh 




Marks 

Iron and tneclianlcal works 

628 

21,878 

1,006,744,060 

I’extiles 

&64 

29,172 

1,014,176,000 

Wood industries 

694 

86,167 

1,693,198,000 

Paper . . .... 

197 

16,109 

2,466,985,000 

Leather, rubber and fur 

Chemicals 

169 

6,713 1 

4lS, 076,000 

126 

2,053 1 

263,411,000 

ikaphic arts 

197 

4,940 

222,662,000 

Tobacco 

8 

1,721 

241,043,000 

Electricity, gas and water . 

267 

2,668 

297,807,000 


In 1932, there were 383 saw mills with 83 water motors, 345 steam, 20 
oil and gas, 2,610 electric inojx)rs. 


Commerce, 

Imports and exports for 6 years* in thousands of Finnish marks 



I 1929 

1 

1930 

1981 

1932 

1983 

Imports 

! 7,001,413 

5,247,671 

1 3,461,755 ' 

3,437,450 

3,925^984 

Exports 

i 6,429,734 

1 1 

6,404,158 

4,456,693 

4,630,846 

5,288,167 


The foreign trade of Finland appears as follows for 2 years : 



1932 

1933 


Imports 

fioiu 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

frofu 

Exports 

to 

■' 

Creat Britain . 

P. Marks 
641,096,000 

- F. Marks 
2,166,055,000 

F: Maiks 
803,524,000 

F. Marks 
2,428,878,000 

Russia 

178,440,000 

69,601.000 

185,843,000 

22,264,000 

Estonia 

37,265,000 

48.163,000 

82,860,000 

20,999,000 

Cermany . 

1,002,548,000 

386,045,000 

1,084,727,000 

620,808,000 

Sweden 

344,721,000 

120,021,000 

122,567,000 

390,709,000 

116,440,000 

Denmark . 

116,864,000 

142,544,600 

114,610,600 

Norway 

62,298,000 

24,841,0t 0 

89,942,000 

89,269,000 

United States . 

268,776,000 

444,020,000 

288,565,000 1 

462,162,000 

Brazil . 

99,822,000 

58,619,000 

131,014,000 ' 

74,906,000 

Argentine . 

45,697,000 

48,956,000 

67,794,000 ' 

76,008,000 

Netherlands 

154,608,000 

164,007,000 

187,490,000 

263.684.000 

800.011.000 

France 

74,680,000 

800,605,000 

72,701,000 

Belgium . 

96,146,000 1 

247,469,000 

126,000,000 

262,409,000 

Poland-Uabzi^ . 

96,538,000 1 

8,256,000 

131,578,000 ‘ 

7,503,Ooo 

Cteecboslovakia. 

88,856,000 

4,488,000 

17,899,000 

2,271,000 


The Value of the principal imjmrts and exports for 1932 and 1936 is 
shown as follows in Finnish marks : — 







SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION 




Imports 

1932 

1983 

Cecealg 

Colonial produce 

322.994,869 

842,100,667 

and spices 

852,608,592 

410,999,438 

Spinning materials 

181,431,494 

227,208,470 

Textiles 

Leather, hides, 

301,871,380 

816,711,678 

furs . 

193,448,612 

101,868,673 

Metals . 

854,632,617 

447,744,455 

Machinery . 
Miperials and 

209,047,166 

276,026,287 

earths 

262,794,04& 

287,004,071 


Exports 

1932 

1988 

Animals (living) 

Pood obtained 
from animals . 

Timber 

Pulp and paper , 

Leather, hides, 
furs 

Minerals and 
earths . 

Gums, resins A 
tar . 

Matches, ex- 

plosives, etc. 

4,126,797 

, 617,074,855 
11,657,234, 026 
2^056,862,219 

65,874,202 

60,493,567 

83,412,888 

15,650,685 

3,164,105 

478,846,974 
2,270,866,979 
2', 107,920,361 

87,918,039 

78,878,343 

26,903,761 

15,166.215 


Of the total pulp and paper exports in 1933, newsprint accounted for 
389,541,723 marks, ground wood-pulp 155,721,777 marks, and. chemical 
wood-pulp 1,181,147,728 marks. In 1932, the figures were 393,903,660, 
142.216,189, and 1,150,882,811 respectively. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Finland fbr 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1929 

1930 j 

‘ 1931 1 

1932 1 

1933 

Imports from Finland into U.K, 
Exports to Finland from U.K. . 
Re-exj'orts to Finland from U.K. 

14,944,760 

3,302,573 

580,031 

i» ; 

12,634,451! 
2,414.486 
429,500 

& 1 
11,630,127 
1,603,658 
169,579 

£ 1 
11,733,486| 
2,263,001 
242,492 

£ 

1 12j771,809 
2,845,551 
256,756 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The mercantile marine of Finland on January 1, 1933, aggregated 4,406 
vessels of 641,829 net registered tons, and consisted of 256 saUing vessels of 
66,762 tons; 530 steam vessels of 210,976 tons, 163 motor boats o£ 19,000 
tons, and 3,457 lighters of 246,091 tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleaxed for foreign countries, in 1933, were $.8 
follows 


Countries 

Entered 

Cleared 

Number 

Net tons 

Number 

Net tons 

United Kingdom . 

625 

708,200 

1,616 

1,561,000 

United States 

60 

182,100 

85 

264^900 

Germany 

844 

651,500 

Til 

621,000 

Sweden 

1,944 

879,700 

1,880 

873.800 

Denmark .... 

880 

639,100 

583 

218,900 

Estppla . . 

1,004 

262,200 

902 

168,800 

Total (Including all others) . 

6,842 

4,676,900 

6,904 

4,680,707 


On the air lines, Helaijiki-HeTal apd H«lftinki-Turku-Stockholni, 6,066 
passengers and 97,224 kilos goods and mail were transported in 1982. 
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Internal Communications. 

For internal communications Finland has a remarkable system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals, navigable 
at a length of about 2,500 miles. The number of vessels whith passed along 
the canals in 1932 was 34,505, and the number of timber-rafts 8,612 ; the 
receipts from vessels, 8,031.200 marks. 

In 1932, there were 19,372 miles of high roads and 18,206 miles of other 
public roads. 

Railway history in Finland begins in 1860, when the State built a line 66 
miles long between Helsinki and Hameenlinna. On De^ ember 31, 1932, 
there were 3,404 miles of railways, all but 158 miles belonging to the State. 
The gauge is 1*624 metres (4*9 feet). The traffic upou the State railways 
in 1932 was 18.657,000 passengers and 8,761,000 tons of goods. The total 
cost of the State railways to the end of 1932 was 6,250 million marks. The 
total revenue in 1932 wa.s 677,083,000 marks, and the total expenditure 

682.108.000 marks. 

Finland had 3,322 post and telegraph-offices in 1932, and revenue and ex- 
penditure of postsand telegraphs combined were respectively 173,172,000 and 

162.556.000 marks. The. number of letters and postcards was 63,938,000; 
ordinary and prinW packages, 18,294,000 ; nevvspapers, 175,502,000 ; 
monHy-orders, 1,712,000; total, 259,446,000. 

There were in 1932, 20,580 miles of telegraph and 23,002 miles of telephone 
wires beloniiing to the State in Finland. The number of telegraph messages 
sent in the year 1932 was 889,712. The telegraph system and part of 
the telephone system are State property. 

Banking, Money, Weights, &c. 

The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) is the State Bank and the only 
bank of issue The Bank is under the guarantee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; its capital and reserves are fixed by its constitution, and its note 
ciicnlatioo is limited by the va^ue of its metallic stock and foreign corres- 
pondents, and the additional right of issue 1,200 million marks. Notes in 
circulation are : 1,000, 600, 100, 50, 20, 10 and 5 markkaa. The paper 
currency of the Rank of Finland on January 23, 1934, Was 1,103 million 
marks, against which the bank Iield a stock of gold of 823 million marks, 
and foreign currency 1,339 million marks. Finland had in 1931, besides 
the State bank, 12 joint stock banks with 511 offices. The deposits of all 
the State banks on November 30, 1933, were 6,372 million marks. 

The number'd ordinary savings banks at the end of 1932 was 480; number 
of depositors 811,000, who had to their credit 4,113*4 million marks; in 
the Post Office saving.s banks 132,113 depositors had 298*9 million 
marks; and on Consumers’ Co-operative Societies’ Savings Account 384 ’2 
million marks were deposited. 

The markka of 100 ftnni is stabilised at the current rate of exchange 
for the d liar of 397, and is of the value of l-24rf. 

According to the new monetary law gold coin is to be struck of the 
value of 100 and 200 markka. Tne former will contain 4*21063 grammes 
of gold, 900 fine ; the latter 8*42105 grammes, 900 fine. Aluminium bronze 
coins are 20, 10 and 5 markka, and nickel coins 1, and ^ markka pieces. 
Copper coins 10 and 6 penni pieces. 

Because of the exceptional conditions on the international money market, 
the gold standard was, however, ternwrarily suspended on October 12, 1931, 
whereby bank notes will not have to oe redeemed in gold. Since March, 1933, 
the exchange has been stable at a rate of 227 marks to ll. 
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The metric system of weights and measures is officially and universally 
employed in Finland. 

Diplomatic Eepresentativea. 

1. Of Finland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and MinisUr. — G. A. Gripenberg. (Appointed May, 1933.) 

Secretary, — P. 0. F. Hjelt. 

Commercial Secretary. — Ragnar Smedslund, 

Attache. — Heikki Hjelt. 

Naval AttacM, — V. L. Kopio. 

There are also Finnish consular representatives at Aberdeen, P>eira-t. 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Southampton, and many 
other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Finland. 

Envoy and Minister. — Rowland Arthur Charles Sperling, ICC.M.G., C.B. 
(Appointed June 11, 1930.) 

Second Secretary. — J. T. Henderson. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. K. Jopsou, M. B.E. * 

Naval Attach.6. — Capt. G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.C., R.N, 

Military Attach^ — Major R. W. G. Firebrace, R. A. 

Consul at Helsingfors. — J. A. Waite. 

There are consular representatives at the following places : Hango 
(Hanko), Kotka, Gamlakarleby ( Kokkola), Kristinestad (Kristiinankaupunki), 
Kuopio, Turku (Abo), Lovisa, Vaasa (Vasa), Pora (Bjorneborg), Jakobstad 
(Pietarsaari), Tampere (Tammerfors), Oulu (Uleaborg), Viipuri ( VTborg). 

Books of Reference concerning Finland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statlatiqoe de Finland©. Edited by the Ceotral Statistical Bureau. Annual 
(first year, 1879). Helsinki. 

Suomen Valtiokalenteri (State Calendar of Finland). Annual. Helsinki. 

La Constitution de la Finlande. Helsinki, 1920. 

Statistique offlcielle de Finlande ; Annual and monthly publications of the different 
Government departments. 

Bulletin social, published by the Administration des Affaires Sociales. 

The Republic of Finland, An Economic and Financial Survey. Edited by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. Helsinki, 1920. 

Trade and Industry of Finland. Helsinki, 1922. 

Land Reform in Finland, 1922. Helsinki, 1923. 

Finland’s Schulwe.sen, 1920-25. Helsinki, 1920. 

Commercial and Financial Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual, 
London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Atlas of Finland, 1925, is.sned by an Editorial Csmmittee under the direction of the 
GeoKrajiliical Society of Finland. Helsinki, 1929. 

Les Fronti^resde Finlande (Fennia 42, Bulletin de laSoci6t6Qeographiquede Finlande), 
Helsinki, 1921. 

Finland, The Countr?, its People and Institutions. Helsinki, 1926. 

AichltyC^. W.), Finland, London, 1931. 

Baedtker'i Sweden and Finland. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

BLoiMUdt (Kaarlo), Finland, its Country and People. A Short Survey, Helsinki, 1919. 

CUcfiEi. van), Filaud. — I he Republic. Farthest North. Columbus, 1929. ' 

i^oa? (Frank), Finland To-day. London, 1926. 

Friederichgen (Mux), Finnland, Estland und Lettland, Litauen. Breslau, 1924. 

Oilmour (Kay), Finland. London, 1931. 

Grand C. G.), Die Qeographischen Qebeite Pinnlands. Eiue verglelchenije Ubersicht 
nebst methodischen ErOrterungen. Helsinki, 1931. 

miey (W. E.), The Forest Industry of Finland. London, 1928. 

Homtn (Th.), Bast Carelia and Kola Lapmark. Helsinki, 1921. 
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Hoppw (K. WA Fianlsb Harbours. Helsinki, 19M. 

Jfoa/tffnniemi (V. ^A.), Picturesque Finland. Helsingfors, 1926. 

Kuuii (B.), L'oevre du protection sociale en Finlande. Helsinki, 1928. 
jAvdm&ki (8.), Industry and Trade of Fniland. Helsinki, 1936. 

Nummelin (R.), La Geographie de la Finlande. Caract^res generaux. Helsinki, 1930. 
Odhe (T.). Finland : A Nation of Co-operatora. London, 1981. 

Ohqvist (J.), Finland. Berlin, 1929. 

Ferret (J. L.), La Finland©. Paris, 1930. 

Reade (Arthur), Finland and the Finns. London, 1914. 

Renwiek (G.), Finland To-day. London, 1911. 

Schyhergaon (M. G.), Politlsrhe Geschichte Pinlands, 1809-1919. Stuttgart, 1925. 

Scott (A. M.), Suomi, the Land of the Pinna. London. 1926. 

Soderhjtlm (Werner), Finland et Flnlandaia. Paris, 1918. 

Stiimner ^tto), Finnland, eine Samlung von Aufsatzen, Streiflichten auf Volk und 
Wirtachafb. Frankfurt, 1921. 

Travers (R.), Letters from Finland. London, 1911. 

Wuorinen (J. H.), Nationaltsm in Modem Finland. Nevtr York, 1081, 

Young (E.), Finland : The Land of a Tlionsand Lakes. London, 1912, 


FRANCE. 

Constitution and Government. 

Central. 

Since the overthrow of Napoleon III. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Republican form of government, confirmed on February 
25, and July 16, 1875, by a constituttonal law, which has been partially 
modified in June, 1876, August, 1884, June, 1885, and July, 1889. It vesta 
the lerislative power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for seven years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
aad ensures their execution. He selects a Ministry from the two Chambers, 
but may, and sometimes does, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber {^.g. a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he appoints 
to all civil and military posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is responsible only in case of high, treason. The President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties which affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be approved by the I^egislature, and he cannot 
declare war without the previous assent of both Chambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With the 
consent of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chambers united immediately elect a new 
President 

President qf the Eepublie , — Albert Lebrun } born August 29, 1871 ; 
elected May 10, 1932. 

The Ministers or Secretaries of State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily^, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The Preddent of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
in concert with the President of the Republic. Each MinLrtet has the 
direction of one of the great administraiive dlepartments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is lUijliiMiaible for the general policy of the Ghvermnent 

The Ministry consiats of the following members, Appointed February 9, 

1934 , ' , 
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Pnwia Minister.— r>*ySi, Gaston Doumergue (Senator)* 
Mvnist^ mthout Portfolio,— *yL. Andr^ Tardim, 

Minister without Portfolio. — Edouaid Herriot. 

Minister cf Foreign Affairs.— Louis Barihou (Senator). 
Minister of Jziatice, — M. Henri Chiron (Senator). 

Minister of Interior.— *M.. Albert Sarraut (Senator), 
Minister of Marshal P4tain. 

Minister of Marine, — M. Fran^joia Pidtri. 

Minister of Air. — General Denain. 

Minister of Finance. — M. Louis Germain- Martin. 

Minister of Education. — M. Ainie Berthod. 

Minist&r of Commerce, — M. Lucien Lamoiireux. 

Minister of the Colonies, — *M. Pierre Laval. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Henri Qamille. 

Minister of Public Works . — M. Pierre Etienne Ftandm, 
Minister of Health . — M. Louis Mar in. 

Minuter of Pensions. — M. MivolleL 
Minister of Labour. — M. Marozut. 

Minister of Mercantile Marine . — M William Bertrand, 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs . — M. Mallarmd, 

• Fortner Prime Ministers. 


The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Governments of Franco, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 


Henri IV. 

House of Bourbon. 

1589-1610 

Louis XIII. 

Me Juste’ 

1610-1643 

Louis XIV., 

Me Grand' 

1648-1715 

Louis XV. 


1715-1774 

Louis XYL (died 1793) 

1774-1792 

Convention 

First Republic, 

1792-1795 

Directory 


1795-1799 

Consulate 


1799-1804 

First Empire. 
Napoleon I. (died 1821) 

1804-1814 


House of Bourbon restored. 

Louis XVIII 1814-1824 

Charles X. (died 1836) . . 1824-1830 

House of Bourhon-Orlians. 
Louls-Philii)p 0 (died 186-0) . 18S0-1848 


Second Republic. 
Provisional Qoverumeut, 


Feb— Dec 

1848 

Louis Napol6on .... 

1848-1862 

Seeoud Empire, 


Napoldon III. (died 1873) . 

1852-1 8T0 

Third Bepuhlie. 

Government of National Defence 

1870-1871 

Adolplie Thiers, President. 

1871-1878 

Marshal MacMahon ,, 

1873-1879 

F. J, P. Jules Gr6vy ,, . , 

1879-1887 

F. Sadi Carnot ,, . , 

1887-1894 

Casimir Perier 


(June— Jan.) • 

1894-1895 

FMix Faure „ 

1895-1899 

Emile Lou bet ,, 

1899-1906 

Armand Palli^res „ 

1906-1913 

Raymond Poincar6 ,, 

1913-1920 

Paul Deschanel ,, 

1920 

AlexainlreMillerand ,, 

1920-1924 

Gaston Doumergiie „ 

1924-1981 

Paul Doumer ,, 

1931-1982 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who can prove a six months’ residence in any one town or commune, and 
not otherwise disqualified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 26 years of ago. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been modifiod several times since 1871. The acrutin de 
listen under which each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the scrutin d'arrondissement, under which each department is divided 
into a number of arrozidissements, each elector voting for one Deputy 
only { in 1885 there was a return to the scrzUin de listel in 1889 the uni- 
nominal vote was reintroduced ; in 1919 the scrttiin de lisU^ with pro- 
portional representation, was again adopted; but in 1927 (July 12) the 
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old system of scrutin d' arrondissement was once more introduced. 
In each constituency the votes are cast up and the Deputy proclaimed 
elected by a commission of Councillors -General appointed by the prefect 
of the department. The Chamber is now composed of 615 Deputies. 

Chamber of Deputies, elected May 1-8, 1932 : — Communists and 
Socialists-Communists, 20; Socialists, 130; Republican Socialists and French 
Socialists, 33; Radicals and Radical Socialists, 153; Independent Radicals, 
74; Republicans of the Left, 48; Democrats, 15; Democratic Republican 
Union, Democratic and Social Action, Independents, 127 ; Others, 15. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 years old, one-third retiring every three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an electoral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of each 
commune in proportion to the population ; and (2) of the D^uties, 
Counoillors-General, and District Councillors of the department. Besides 
the 225 Departmental Senators elected in this way, there were, according 
to the law of 1875, 75 Senators elected for life by the united two Chambers ; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies arising 
among the Life Senatorships would be filled by the election of ordinary 
nine-years Senators, the department which should have the right to the 
vacant seat to bo determined by lot. Tho Princes of deposed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

Senate, one-third elected on October 16, 1932: Socialists, 17 ; Gauche 
D4mocratique, 161; Union Republicaine, 69; Gauche Republicaine, 16; 
Right, 6 ; Onion D4mocratique, 32 ; Independents, 13. 

Tho Senate and Chamber of Deputies a.sseijible every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a previous summons is made by the 
President of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
if the demand is made by one-half of the number of members composing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but tho 
adjournment cannot exceed tho term of a mouth, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. 

Bills may be presented either in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Government, or on the initiative of private members, In the first case 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first submitted to a commission of parliamentary initiative. Financial 
laws must be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, tries cases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change the 
form of government. 

Senators and Deputie.s are paid 62,000 francs a year and the Presidents 
of the two Chambers receive allowances for the expense of entertain- 
ment. Members of both Chambers travel free on all railways by means 
of a small annual payment. The dotation of the President of the Republic 
is 1,800,000 francs, with a further allowance of 1,800,000 francs for 
his expenses. On January 1, 1906, a fund was instituted for pensions 
to ex-Deputies, or their widows and orphans. It is supported by contribu- 
tions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as well as by gifts and legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of OoTiseil 
which was introduced by Napoleon I., and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in his absence) 
by a vice-president, and is composed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
(Maltres des Requfites), and Auditors, all appointed by the President of 
the Republic. Its duty is to give opinion upon such questions, chiefly 
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those connected with administration, as may he submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public administration. 

II. Local Government. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 90 departments 
including the ‘ territory of Belfort ’ (remnant of the department of Haut- 
Rhin). Since 1881, the three departments of Algeria are also treated 
for most purposes, as part of France proper. The dejiartmeut has re- 
presentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a Prefect, nominated 
by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. He is assisted 
by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice he may 
take without being bound to follow it. The Prefect is a representative of the 
Eiecutive, and, as such, supervises the execution of the laws, issues police 
regulations, supplies information on matters which concern the depart- 
ment, nominates subordinate officials, and has under his control all officials 
of the State. There is a Sub-Prefect in every arrondissement, except in those 
containing the capitals of departments and the department of the Seine. 

The unit of local government is the commune^ the size and population of 
which vary very much There were, in 1931, in ti^e 90 departments into 
which France was divided, 38,004 communes. Most of them (33,960) had 
less than 1,500 inhabitants, and 22,491 have even less than 500 ; while 173 
communes only have more than 20,000 inhabitants. The local afifairs of 
the commune are under a Municipal Council, composed of from 10 to 86 
membei’s, elected by universal suffrage, and by the scrutin de lute for 6 
years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months’ residence ; but each act 
of the Council must receive the approval of the Prefect, while many must be 
submitted to the Council General or even to the President of the Republic, 
before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct taxation is 
settled by persons {ripartitcurs) chosen by the Prefect from among the lists of 
candidates drawn up by the Municipal Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative 
of the commune and the agent of the central government. He is the head of 
the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the Prefect. 

In Paris the Municipal Council is compo.sed of 80 members ; each of the 
20 arrondusemeiits into which the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
The place of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, 
by the Prefect of Police. Lyons has an elected Mayor, but the control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

The next unit is the canton (3,024 in 1931), which is composed of an 
average of 12 communes, although some of the largest communes are, on the 
contrary, divided into several cantons. It is a seat of a justice of the peace 
{juge dc paix), but is not an administrative unit. 

The district, or arrondisseinent (279 in 1931), has an elected conseii d'arron- 
dunementy with as many members as there are cantons, its chief function 
being to allot among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes 
assigned to each arrondisa^cmeni by the Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub- Prefect. A varying number of arrondissemciyte 
form a department, which has its coTueil g6n4ral renewed by universal suffrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 
These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the department, the 
repartition of the direct taxes'among the arremdissementsy the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Their decisions are 
controlled by the Prefect, and may bo annulled by tlie President of the 
Republic. 
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Area and Population. 

L Pkooress and Present Condition. 


The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was : — 


Departments 

Area : 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

Popul 

March, 1931 

ation 

March, 1926 

Population per 
square mile. 
1931 

Ain 

2,248 

322,918 

317,196 

143-6 

Aisne . 

2,8C6 

489,368 

489,022 

170-7 

Allier . 

2,848 

373,924 

870,662 

131 -2 

Alpea (Basses-) 

2,697 

87,893 

88,847 

82*6 

Alpee (Hautes-) 

2,178 

87,666 

87,968 

40-2 

Al^s-Maritimes . 
Ara6ch0 

1,443 

493,376 

485,263 

841-9 

2,144 

282,911 

289,263 

131-9 

Ardennes 

2,027 

293,746 

297,448 

144-9 

Ari^ge , 

1,892 

161,265 

167,498 

85-2 

Aube 

2,326 

242,696 

238,253 

103-8 

Aude . 

2,448 

296,880 

291,961 

121-2 

Aveyron 

Bel K>rt( Terri toire de) 

3,385 

823,782 

328,886 

96-6 

285 

99,408 

96,691 

384-7 

Boaches-du-RhOne 

2,026 

1,101,672 

929,549 

544*0 

Calvados 

2,197 

401,366 

390,492 

182*6 

Cantal . 

2,229 

193,606 

196,999 

86-8 

Charente 

2,306 

310,489 

312,790 

134*7 

Charente-Inf^rieure 

2,791 

416,249 

417,789 

148*7 

Cher 

2,819 

293,918 

298,398 

104*2 

Corr^ze . 

2,272 

264,129 

269,289 

111-7 

Corse 

3,367 

297,236 

289,890 

88-2 

Cdte-d'Or 

8,391 

333,800 

328,881 

98-4 

Cdtes-dn-Nord 

2,786 

539,631 

652,788 

193 6 

Creuse . 

2,163 

207,882 

219,148 

96-1 

Dordogne 

3,650 

383,720 

892,489 

108-1 

Doubs . 

2,062 

305,600 

296,591 

148-8 

Drdme . 

2,682 

267,080 

263,760 

105-4 

Eure 

2,330 

305,788 

308,446 

135-1 

Eure-et-Loir . 

2,291 

254,790 

256,218 

111-2 

FinisUre 

2,729 

744,295 

763,702 

272*7 

Card 

2,270 

406,816 

402,601 

179-2 

Garonne (Haute-) . 

2,457 

441,799 

431,505 

179-8 

Gers 

2,428 

193,184 

196,419 

79-6 

Gironde 

4,140 

862,768 

827,978 

205*9 

H^rault 

2,402 

614,819 

600,576 

214-3 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

662,568 

661,688 

208*6 

Indre , 

2,664 

247,912 

255,096 

93-0 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,377 

335,226 

334,486 

141-0 

Is^re 

3,178 

684,017 

568,079 

183-7 

Jura 

1,951 

229,109 

230,685 

117-4 

Landes . 

3,604 

267,186 

263,111 

71-8 

Loir-et-Cher . 

2,478 

241,692 

248,099 

97*6 

Loire , - . 

1,862 

664,822 

669,216 

868-9 

Loire (Haute-) 

1,930 

251,608 

260,610 

130*8 

Loire-Inf4rieure . 

2,693 

652,079 

651,487 

242-1 
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Departments 

Area: 
Engl. gq. 
miles 

Population j 

Population per 
sqLuare mile. 
1981 

Marcli, 1981 

March, 1926 

Loire t . 

2,629 

342,679 

341,225 

13G-3 

Lot 

2,017 

166,637 

171,776 

83 0 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,078 

247,500 

246,609 

119T 

Loz^re . 

1,996 

101,849 

104,733 

61*0 

Maine-et-Loire 

2,811 

475,991 

477,741 

169-3 

Manche . 

2,475 

433,473 

431,367 

175-1 

Marne . 

3,167 

412,156 

397,773 

130-1 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

189,791 

195,370 

78-4 

Mayenn© 

1,986 

254,479 

259,934 

1281 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,036 

592,632 

652,087 

291-0 

Meufie . . * . 

2,408 

215,819 

218,131 

89-6 

Morbihan 

2,738 

637,528 

643,176 

196-3 

Moaelle . 

2,403 

693,408 

633,461 

288^6 

Ni^vre . 

2,658 

265,195 

260,502 

96-0 

Nord 

2.228 

2,029,449 

1,969,182 

910-8 

Oise 

2,272 

407,432 

405,971 

179-5 

Orne 

2,371 

273,717 

277.637 

116-4 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,606 

1,205,191 

1,171,912 

462-4 

Puy-de-D&me 

3,090 

500,590 

515,399 

162-0 

Pyr6n4ea (Basses-) . 

2,977 

422,719 

414,656 

141*9 

Pyrenees (Hautes-) 

1,750 

189,993 

187,875 

108*5 

Pyren^es-Orion tales 

1,598 

238,647 

229,979 

148-0 

Rhin (Bas) . 

1,848 

688,242 

670,985 

872*4 

Rhin (Haut) . 

1,354 

516,726 

490,654 

381-6 

Rh5ne . 

1,104 

1,046,028 

993,916 

947-4 

Sa6ne (Haute-) 

2,074 

219,257 

226,313 

105*7 

Sa6ue-et-Loire 

3,330 

538,741 

649,240 

161-7 

Sarthe . 

2,410 

384,619 

387,482 

169*5 

Savoie . 

2,388 

235,544 

231,210 

98-6 

Savoie (Haute-) . 1 

1,774 

252,794 

245,317 

142-4 

Seine 

185 

4,933,856 

4,628,637 

26,669-4 

Seine-Inferieure . 

2,448 

905,278 

885,299 

369-8 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,275 

406,108 

380,017 

178-5 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,184 

1,865,616 

1,137,524 

625-2 

Sevres (Deux) 

2,337 

308,481 1 

309,820 

181-9 

Somme . 

2,443 

466,626 

473,916 

% 1910 

Tarn 

2,231 

302,994 

301,717 

135-8 

Tarn-et-Garonne . 

1,440 

164,259 

164,191 

114-0 

Var . . . 

2,333 

377,104 

347,932 

161-6 

Yaucluse 

1,381 

241,689 

230,549 

175-0 

Vendee 

2,690 

390,896 

395,602 

145-1 

Vienne 

2,711 

303,072 

310,474 

111-7 

Vienne(Haute-) . 

2,119 

336,873 

351,311 

143-Q 

Vosgea , 

2,308 

377,980 

382,100 

161*1 

Yonne . 

2,892 

275,755 

277,230 

96-3 

Total 

212,669 

41,834,9231 

40,743,897 ^ 

196-7 


I Not includiag military and naval forces and crews of the commercial nayy abroad 
whleh In 193X nuiuWed 93,928, and in 1926, 178,534. 
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According to the Peace Treaty with Germany (June 28, 1919) Alsace- 
Lorraine has been transferred to France, to date from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918. The districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine have become the departments of Bas-Rhin (1,848 square miles 
and population 688,242) ; Haut-Rhin (1,354 square miles, population 
516,726), and Moselle (2,403 square miles, population 693,408). Thus the 
total area added to France is 6,605 square miles, population (1931) 
1,898,376. 

In 1926 the rural ponulation was 20,759,131 and the urban population 
19,984,766. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles (article 45), France obtained from 
Germany as a compensation for the destruction of the coal mines in the 
North of France, the exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal mines 
situated in the Saar Basin. The area of this district is about 751 square 
miles, and the population 657,870. For 16 years the Saar Basin is to 
he governed by a (Commission of Five, chosen by the League of Nations. 
At the end of 15 years the population will decide by vote one of three 
alternatives, viz., the maintenance of the rule set up by the Treaty, union 
with France, or union with Germany. 

In the following table, the third, fourth, and fifth columns give [in 
brackets] for the first five censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase of France, excluding Alsace-Lorraine, and are thus 
comparable with the data for the censuses posterior to the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine (1872-1911). 


Dates 

Area : aq. miles 

Domiciled 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per aq. mile 

Annual iDcrease 
per 10,000 inhabi- 
tanta 

1 

1801 

i 207,765 

27,849,008 

131 




[26,930,756] 

[180] 

— 

1821 


30,461,875 

146 

67 



[29,871,176] 

[144] 

[65] 

1841 


34,230,178 i 

164 

62 



[38,400,864] i 

[161] 

[58] 

1861 

212,659 

37,886,818 

176 

72 



[35,844,902] 

[178] 

[86] 

1866 


38,067,064 

178 

86 



[86,495,489] 

[176] 

[36] 

187J 

J 207,054 

36,102,921 

174 

—961 


w \ 



[-17] 

1876 

•— 

86,905,788 

178 

64 

1881 

— 

87,672,048 

182 

41 

1886 


88,218,903 

184 

29 

1891 


38,848,192 

186 

6-5 

1896 

— 

88,517,975 

186 

9-1 

1901 

— 

88.961,945 

188 

28 

1906 


89,262.246 

189 

16 

1911 

— 

39,604,992 

189 

18 

1921 

212,669 

89,209,618 

184 

-10 » 

1930 

— 

40.748,897 

191 

+76 

1931 


41,834,923 

190 

— 


1 Decrease. 

Total number of foreigners in 1931 was 2,890,923 ; in 1926, 2,605,047. 
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II. Movement of the Population. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Living 

Births 

Deaths 

Sur);ilu8 of 
Birth 

over Deaths 

Still-born 

1928 

338,804 

749,347 

674,046 

+ 75,301 

26,660 

1929 

334,322 

730,060 

738,652 

~ 8,592 

25,417 

1930 

342,059 

749,953 

648,886 

+ 101,067 

26,044 

19311 

326,858 

730,349 

680,710 

+ 49,639 

28,068 

19321 

314,878 

722,246 

660,882 

+ 61,364 

27,537 


^ Provisional figures. 


The numher of divorces was 15,450 in 1913, 20,367 in 1930, 21,212 in 
1931, and 21,848 in 1932. 

III. Principal Towns. 


The following towns, according to the census of 1931, have each a 
population of over 100,000 (figures for census of 1926 added for com- 
parison) : — 



1931 

I9i;6 

Paris 

2,891,020 

2,871,429 

Marseilles ...... 

800,881 

652,196 

Lyons 

579,763 

570,840 

Bordeaux ...... 

262,990 

256,026 

Nice 

219,549 

184,441 

Lille 

201,568 

201,921 

Toulouse 

194,564 

180,771 

St. i'ltienno ..... 

191,088 

193,737 

Nantes 

187,343 

184,509 

Strasbourg ..... 

181,465 

1 174,492 

Le Havre 

165,076 

158,022 

Toulon 

133,263 

115,120 

Rouen 

122,957 

122,898 

Nancy 

120,578 

114.491 

Roubaix 

117,190 

117,209 

Reims 

112,820 

100,998 

Clermont-Ferrand .... 

103,143 

111,701 


have a population over 50,000, according to the 


The following towns 


census of 1931 : 
Mulhouse 

99,534 

Limoges 

92,677 

Dijon 

90,869 

90,748 

Grenoble 

Amiens 

90,211 

Nimes 

89,213 

Rennes 

88,659 

Montpellier . 

86,924 

Boulogne-sur- 

Seine 

86,234 


Angers . 85,602 

St. Denis . 82,412 

Villeurbanne 82,038 
Tourcoing . 81,972 

Metz . . 78,767 

Tours . . 78,685 

Le Mans . 76,868 

Perpignan . 73,962 

Orleans . 71,606 

Bdziers . 71,527 


Levallois'Perret 71,181 


Argenteuil . 70,667 

Montreuil . 70,450 

Calais . . 70,213 

Brest . . 69,841 

Versailles . 66,869 

Asnieres . 63,654 

Besan9on ^ €0,367 

Troyes . 68,804 

Caen . . 67,628 


F F 
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Colombes . 67,318 

Avignon . 67,228 

Sftint-Manr- 
des-Fosses 67,161 
Aubervilliers 65,714 


Clichy 

56,692 

Courbevoie . 

64,186 

Neuilly-sur- 


Seine 

53,491 

St. Onen 

68,146 


Boulogne* 

sur-Mer 

Drancy 


51,864 

61,15« 


For ftscal and electoral purposes the population of each commune is 
divided into agglomerated^ aeattered^ and separated {eomptie d part ) ; the 
first two constitute the municipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and hospital population. Different from this 
is ino distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
urban where the agglomerated population is over 2,000, and rural where 
oadai. 2,000, 

Eeligion. 

No religion is recognised by the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1905, the Churches were 
separated from the State, the adherents of all creeds were authorised to 
form associations for public worship {associations cultuelles). As transit- 
ory measures, ecclesiastics over 45 years of age and of over 26 years of 
service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period of from four to eight 
years. All buildings actually used for public worship and as dwellings 
in that connection were to be made over, after an inventory was taken, to 
the associations for public worship : the places of worship for the total period 
of the existence of these associations, the ecclesiastical dwellings for a 
time. 

The law of January 2, 1907, provides (among other things) that, failing 
associations culinelles, the buildings for public worship, together with their 
furniture, will continue at the disposition of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religion ; but, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act drawn up by the pr^fet as regards buildings 
belonging to the State or the Departments, and by the maire as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Forms of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been supplied by the Government. 

There are 17 archbishops and 68 bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, not including Alsace and Lorraine, Algeria or the colonies, in addition 
to 61,000 clergy of various grades. The Protestants of the Augsburg 
Confession are, in their religious affairs, governed by a Geneiul Consistory, 
while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Administration, the seat 
of which is at Paris. There are about a million Protestants in France. 

The Associations law, passed July 1, 1901, requires religious communi- 
1iji«s to be authorised by the State, and no monastic association can be 
authorised without a special law in each particular case. Before the passing 
of that law there were 910 recognised associations, and 753 not recognised ; 
the establishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,614, and their mem- 
bers 169,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 women). After the jpassing of the 
law, of the 763 associations not recognised, 306 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, which was refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 

Education. 

The public s,cbo61a constitute the University of France and are divided 
iUto three daises, primary, secondary, and superior. The Superior 
OduJicil 6f 62 members has deliberative, administrative, and judiciary 
fundtioDS, and a Consultative Committee advises respecting the working 
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of the school system, but the inspectors -general are in direct com- 
munication with the Minister. For local educj^onal administration France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
Academic Council whose members comprise a certain number elected by the 
professors or teachers. The Academic Councils deal with all grades of 
instruction. Each is under a Rector, and each is provided with academy 
inspectors, one for each department except Nord which has two (one being 
for primary instruction), and Seine which has eight (one being director 
of primary instruction), besides primary inspectors of schools, usuaBy one for 
each arrondisseinenty 20 inspectors (male or female) for the department of 
the Seine. Each department has a council for primary edneational matters, 
the prefect being president, and this body has large powers with respect 
to the inspection, management and maintenance of schools and the opening 
of free schools. 

The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory for each department 
the maintenance of two primary normal schools, one for school -masters, 
the other for school-mistresses. Certain departments, however, are 
authorised to maintain an inter-departmental normal school. In 1932-33, 
there were in the 90 departments 87 normal schools for male teachers 
(6,696 students), and 86 normal schools for female teachers (6,776 
students). There are two higher normal schools of primary instruction ; 
one at Fontenay-aux-Rosea for professors for normal schools for school- 
miatresses, the other at St. Cloud for professors for normal schools for 
school-masters. The law of June 16, 1881, made instruction absolutely 
free in all primary public schools ; that of March 28, 1882, rendered it 
obligatory for all children from 6 completed to 18 years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, is the organic law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachers should be lay ; for infant schools it sub- 
stituted icoles maternelles instead of salles d’asile ; it fixed the programmes of 
instruction, and established freedom of private schools under the supervision 
of the school authorities. 

The following table shows the condition of primary instruction for 
8 years; — 



1 1929-30 

1 1930-31 1 

1931-^2 

Deflcription of Schools 

i 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

i 

Schools 

. 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant SchooU: 

Public 

^ Private . . j 

3,U6 

545 

836,688 

32,602 

8,170 ' 
503 

848,088 
30,241 1 

1 

3,218 

481 

342,706 

27.971 

Total . . J 

8,601 

869,190 

C«73 

378,829 

8,699 

870,677" 

Primary Schools 

Public 

Private , 

68,487 
11,787 1 

' ■ ■■ 1 

3,515,128 

848,764 

68,700 

11,646 

8,759,125 

876,310 

68,783 

11,^02 

8,998,706 

916,089 

Total . 

80,224 

4,858,887 

80,346 

4,036,485 

80,586 

4.914,7^ 


On November 15, 1931, there were 328 higher elementary schools for 
boys and 240 for girls. The number of pupils was on November 16, 1931, 
88,934 boys and 89,079 girls, compared with 37,000 boys and 37,782 girls 
on November 16, 1930. 

Courses of instruotien for adults ars conducted in the evening by 
teachers in their schools. 
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Secondary Instruction : Boys . — Secondary instruction is supplied in two 
types of schools — by the State in the lyc4es, and by the communes in the 
colleges, by associations and by private individuals in free establishments 
{icoles libres). The course of study extends over 7 years. 

The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 8 years were as follows ; — 


Public Institutions : 

Nov. 

1930 j 

Nov. 

1981 

Nov. 1982 

France and Algeria 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 1 

Pupils 

Lfciet 

125 

83,764 

125 

92,611 

125 

99,754 

Communal colleges . 

. 236 

44,537 

236 

48,954 

229 

54,976 


Qirls . — The following table shows the condition of the institutions for 
girls 



1 Nov. 1980 1 

Nov. 

1931 

Nov. 

1932 

Institutions 

i 



No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils 

(France and 





1 


Algeria) . 

Colleges (France 

72 

37,198 

72 

41,050 

72 

44,608 

and Algeria) . 
Secondary courses 

97 

17,446 

96 

19,151 

95 

22,129 

(France and Al- 
geria) 

86 

4,695 

85 

6,557 

80 

5,815 

Total . 

205 

59,339 

203 ' 

65,768 

1 197 

1 72,052 


Higher Instruction is supplied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by private individuals in the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher instruction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modified by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer degrees. A decree of December 
28, 1886, created a general council of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of several faculties, was accomplished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896. 

There are 17 Universities in France. The following table shows the 
year of foundation and the total number of students on July 31, 1931 : — 


Universities 

Students | 

Universities 

Students 

Aix-Marseille (1409) . 

2,9^1 

Montpellier (1125) 

3,810 

Alger 

2,084 

Nancy (1572) 

4,287 

Besangon (1485) . 

671 

Paris (1150) 

81,886 

Bordeaux (1441) . 

4,254 

Poitiers (1481) . 

2,107 

Caen (1482) .... 

1,828 

Rennes (1735) . 

2,850 

Clermont-Ferrand (1808) . j 

1,077 

Strasbourg (1567) 

S,255» 

Dijon (1722) .... 
Grenoble (1339) . 

1,397 

8,197 

Toulouse (1230) . 

4,870 

Lille (1680) .... 

3,748 

Total .... 

78,674 

Lyon (1808) .... 

4,965 

On July 31, 19S2 . 

82,665 


1 Including 8B0 students in the two faculties of Theology. 


The faculties are of four kinds : 15 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, and Algiers) ; 9 faculties of Medicine (Paris, Mont- 
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pellier, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Toulouse, Nancy, Strasbourg, and Alters) ; 
17 faculties of Science (Paris, Besan^on, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 17 faculties of letters (at the towns 
last named) ; 4 faculties of medicine and 4 faculties of pharmacy (Paris, 
Montpellier, Nancy, Strasbourg), and 5 mixed faculties of medicine and 
pharmacy (Algiers, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse) ; 15 schools with 
full functions and preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy. 

The following statement shows the number of students by faculties or 
schools in July, for 3 years : — 


Students of 

1929 

1980 

1931 

State 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

Law ..... 

17,381 

19,586 

20,871 

Medicine .... 

14,574 

16,246 

17,554 

Sciences .... 

14,690 

15,286 

15,959 

Letters .... 

15,060 

16,928 

18,386 

Pharmacy .... 

4,955 

5,232 

5,554 

Theology .... 

301 

323 

350 

Total .... 

66,961 

73,601 

78,674 


There are free faculties : at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
theology, law and advanced scientific and literary studies) ; Angers (theology, 
law, sciences, letters, agriculture); Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and politics) ; Lyon (theology, law, sciences, 
letters) ; Marseilles (law) ; Toulouse (the Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction). There is, besides, in Paris a large insti- 
tution for free higher instruction in political science, the Ecole libre des 
Sciences Politiques, and also one for the study of international law, the 
Institut des Hautes ^Itudes Internationales. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Yearly competitive examinations in the various branches of 
teaching {agr^gations) are open to holders of the degree of licenciate, or 
doctor in the case of law and medicine, and lead to the title oipro/esseur 
agr6g4 in secondary and higher (law and medicine) instruction. 

The other higher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are the College de France (founded by Fran 9 i 8 I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing on various subjects, literature and 
language, archaeology, mathematical, natural, mental and social science 
(political economy, &c.) ; the Museum of Natural History giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature ; the Ecole Pratique des Hautes fitudea 
(history and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and of religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne ; 
the ficole Normale Superieure, which prepares teachers for secondary 
instruction and, since 1904, follows the curricula of the Sorbonne without 
special teachers of its own ; the ^lcole des Chartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers; the ficole des Langues Orien tales vivantes ; the llcole du 
Louvre, devoted to art and archeology ; the flcole des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Central Meteorological Bureau ; the OJiservatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-China, 
besides a school for Morocco. 
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Qutsfdft Paris there are eight observatories (Mendon, Besan^on, Boideaux, 
The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Acidemy of Sciences. 

Prof^monal aiU T^chnie&l /turtn^o^ioa.— The principal institutions of 
high*t or tocdinkal instruction dependent on other ministries are : the Con* 
^rvatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (with 20 evening courses on the 
applied sciences and social economy), the Nicole Centrale des Arts et Mann* 
factures, theBcole des Hautes Etudes Comnieroiales, 18 higher schools of com' 
merce with 8,562 pupil8{ 1931), dependent on the Ministry of Public Instruction ; 
the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, the Veterinary school at Alfor^ 
a school of forestry at Nancy, the higher national school of colonial agri- 
culture, national agricultural schools at Grignon, Rennes, Montpellier, 44 
schools of Agriculture, Ac., dependent on the Ministry of Agriculture ; the 
ijcole Sup4rieure de Guerre, the Boole Poly technique, the military school at St. 
Cyr, the ]^cole d’Artillerie at Fontainbleau, the Nicole de Cavalerieat Saumur, 
and other schools dependent on the Ministry of War ; the Naval School at 
Brest dependent on tne Ministry of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 
the School of Bridges and Roads at Paris, the School of Mines at St. 
Etienne, and the Schools of Miners at Alais and Douai ; with other schools 
dependent on the Ministry of Public Works ; the llcole Coloniale at Paris, 
dependent on the Ministry of the Colonies. The Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
ficole Nationale des Arts Ddcoratifs, and the Conservatoire de Musiquo et 
de Declamation depend on the department of Fine Arts, which is attached 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction. The municipal school of Industrial 
Physics and Chemistry is dependent on the City of Paris. In the provinces 
there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and also several 
municipal schools as well as free anbventioned schools, etc. 

Technical schools of a somewhat lower grade (dependent on the Ministry 
of Public Instruction are very numerous, comprising (in 1981 — the latest 
available figures) seven national schools of arts and trades (Aix, Angers, 
Oh^ons, Cluny, Lille, Paris, Strasbourg), two schools of horology, twelve 
national professional schools, 206 practical schools of commerce and industry 
(of which 49 are for girls) with 37,684 pupils (11,694 girls). 

Justice and Crime. 

The Courts of lowest jurisdiction in France are those of the Justices of 
Peace [juges de paix, one in each canton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Courts, where all petty offences {contraveniions) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Courts pronounce upon all graver offences 
^^Uf)y including cases involving imprisonment up to 6 years. They have 
no jury, and consist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals of first 
instance. In all cases of a ddlit or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
in secrecy by an examining magistrate {jnge d’ instruction), who may either 
dismiss the case or send it for trial before a court where a public prosecutor 
(Prooureter) endeavours to prove the charge. The Court of Assizes is assisted 
by 12 jurors, who decide by simple majority on the fact with respect to 
oflfenoea amounting to crimes. The highest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, comj’Hjsed each of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury ; and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jury, so far 
ftO regards matters of law. 

tmtil 1926 there was a tribunal of first instance in each arrondissement 
for civil cases, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,500 
francs, but the decree of September 8, 1926, suppressed the tribunals other 
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than those in the capital of the department ; a certain number of trihunala 
in the arrondiaaement have been re-established since then. These tribunals 
may be divided into several sections. Above these are the Appeal Courts 
and the Court of Cassation. For commercial oases there are, in 2^ towns, 
Tribunals of Commerce and Councils of experts {prud'hommef). In the towns 
are police courts. 

All Judges are nominated by the President of the Republic. They can 
be removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassation constituted as the 
OoThseil Supirieur of the magistracy. 

The French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (3,585 
ehamhres de aih'eU and dipUa dc s'AreU at the end of 1927). Next come De- 
partmental Prisons (52 in 1927), also styled maisons d'arr&t, de justice and de 
eorrtdion^ where both persons awaiting trial and those condemned to less 
than one year’s imprisonment are kept, as also a number of boys and girls 
transferred from, or going to be transferred to, reformatories. The reforma- 
tories are 7 for boys and 6 for girls. The Central Prisons {maisons dc 
force et de correction), where all prisoners condemned to more than one 
year’s imprisonment are kept, provided with large industrial establishments 
for the work of prisoners, are 9 for men and 3 for women. The average 
population in 1928 of all penal establishments was 20,184 men and 3,30^6 
women. 

All persons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to ‘ reclusion 
are sent to Guiana (military and r^cidivistes) ; the d^pdt de for(^at8 of St. 
Martin-de-Re is a d^pdt for transferred hard-labour convicts. 

Pauperism, Relief of Old Age and Social Insurance. 

In France the poor are assisted partly through public ‘ buieaux de bien- 
faisance’ and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. The funds 
of the ‘ bureaux de bienfaisance * are partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contributions, and partly from public and private 
charity. In 1930, the bureaux expended 197,842,200 francs and assisted 
784,900 persons. Public assistance is rendered to poor or destitute children. 
At the end of 1930 the institutions for this purpose contained 170,616 
children ; the expenditure during the year amounted to 220,102,300 franca. 
In 1930 the hospitals for the sick, infirm, aged, or infants, numbered 2,048 ; 
and at the end of the year had 100,943 patients, besides 91,261 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1930 amounted to 1,435,133,700 francs. 
In the same year 784,900 persons received gratuitous meiiical assistance at 
home aud 820,408 in hospitals, the expenditure for such purposes amounting 
to 378,928,300 francs. At the end of 1930 the asylums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, and private, had 88,427 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905, for the relief of the aged poor, age limit, 70, 
the infirm, and the permanently incurable. The Act of 1906 provided that 
the cost of the scheme should be borne by the communes, the departments, 
and the State. The number of persons registered for relief on December 
81, 1930, was 572,127. The cost to the State for 1930, was 487,144,300 
franca. The Old-Age Pensions Law of Amil 5, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, provides for all wage-earners old-age pensions towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are to be paid up to the 
60th year of the worker’s life, and the State will contribute 100 francs. 
This sum will be increased by one- tenth for every insured worker who ha^ 
brought up 3 children of the age of 16. The pensions paid in 1930 amounted 
to 2,526,260,000 francs. 

A law of March 24, 1878, provides protection for new-born infanta. In 1929, 
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49,784 infants were placed in 87 departments. In 1913, two further laws 
were introduced: that of June 17 to give relief, varying from 0'50 to 1'50 
francs or more per day, to women in confinement, and that of July 14 
amended in 1926 and 1926, to give relief to families with numerous children. 
The rate is a minimum of 22*6 francs per month for every child beyond the 
third. In 1930, the number of women so aided was 350,353, and the 
amount of relief 48,540,100 francs. Supplementary relief to nursing 
mothers, under the law of October 24, 1914, amounted in 1930 to 68,262,400 
francs. In 1930, the number of families assisted was 46,418, at an expense 
of 10,744,800 francs, of which 4,244,800 francs were contributed by the 
State. Since 1922 it has been customary, in accordance with the law of 
June 29, 1918, to award prizes for large families. By law of April 29, 1926, 
860 francs per annum is granted to every French family which has more 
than 3 children living for every child beyond the third under 13. 

The law providing for compulsory social insurance which was passed on 
April 6, 1928, came into force on July 1, 1930. 

The law provides for the compulsory insurance of all wage earners whose wages do not 
exceed 15,000 francs per annum (18,000 francs in the larger cities), against sickness, 
iBcapacity, oM age and death, and also extends maternity and unemployment benefits. 
The cost of the insurance is borne by the employer, worker and the slate, the amount of 
contribution from the worker varying in accordance with the remuneration. Tne assess- 
ment amounts to about 8 per cent for industrial workers and about 2 per cent, for 
agricultural workers, half to be paid by the worker and half by the employer. The yields 
from this assessment amounted to 3‘o6 milliard francs in 1931, and 3’26 milliard francs in 
1932. 


Finance. 

The following figures show the budget estimates for 6 years : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Francs 

Francs 

1929 

45,430,717,848 

45,360,180,503 

1980-31 1 

50,465,079,818 

50,398,167,195 

1931-32* 

50,643,485,395 

50,040,509,352 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Francs 

Francs 

1932* 

41,100,888,494 

41,097,501,752 

1933 

45,645,851,509 

60,486,710,242 

1934 

48,281,306,848 

60,162,570,005 


^ April 1, 1930-March 81, 1931. » April 1, 1931— March 81, 1932. 

® April 1, to December 31, 1932. 

The accounts of revenue and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal {Cour des Comptes), instituted 
in 1807. In 1930 and 1931, the financial year commenced on April 1, but on 
October 17, 1931, it was decided to revert to the calendar year. The latest 
budget estimates relate, therefore, to the period April 1 to December 31, 1932. 

Budget estimates in francs for the years 1932 (nine months) and 1933 
(twelve months) : — 

Revenue. 



1932 

(9 months) 

1933 

(12 months) 

Taxes 

Monopolies and State Industries .... 

State Domains 

Various 

Exceptional Revenues 

Revenue frcun Algeria 

84,604,407,100 

1,561,099,496 

351,154,815 

4,490,277,684 

68,025,000 

25,919,400 

89,164,464,000 

1,609,797,956 

255,588,000 

4,523,306,953 

64,000,000 

28,744,600 

Total 

41,100,883,494 

! 46,646,851,609 
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Expenditure, 


Finance .... 






Military .... 

Naval 






Air 

Education .... 






Foreign Aflfairs . 






Labour and Health 
Agriculture .... 






Public Works 






Colonies .... 







Total (including all items) 


1932 


18, 6«5, 527.907 
5,218,h 90,095 
2,411,203,577 
1,826,511,707 
3,099,777,446 
238.855,462 
2,484,777,846 
590,602,469 
2,('2«,28*S254 
58‘<,h76 880 

41,097,501,752 


1933 


22,549,885,683 

6,080,889,987 

2,712,254,973 

1,996,230,679 

4,148,042,616 

292,784,813 

2 , 9 ^ 8 , 443,931 

1,012,697,255 

2,721.849,391 

798,618,280 

50,486,710,24^ 


The French National debt on April 1, 1932, and on January 1, 1933, was 
as follows ; — 


. 

Aimunl charge in 1,000 francs 1 

Capital amount in 1,000 francs 


April!, 1932 

.Jannarv 1, 1933 

April 1, 1932 

1 

January 1, 1933 

Pcri'etral Debt . 

4,297.537 

1.907,402 

i 

i 95,310.574 

52,336,626 

Amortizable Debt 
Short-term & Medium 

I 7,563,894 

9,463,138 

135,166,336 

171,260,400 

term Debt 

815.269 

7.39,331 

8,967,700 

7,570,565 

Total . 

12,676,700 i 

1 

12,109,871 

239,474,610 

231,167,481 


Defence. 

I. Land Defences. 

Franco has a coastline of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 466 
on the Mediterranean. Its land frontier extends over 1,665 miles, of 
which 1,246 miles are along the Belgian, Gorman, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

In consequence of the reduction of the term of service in the regular 
army to one year. France has constructed a trench system of defence, based 
on the experiences of the Great War, along her Eastern Frontier between 
the Rhine and Luxembourg and on the Italian frontier. Behind this system 
are the former (ierman fortresses of Strassburg, Metz, and Thionville and the 
first class fortresses of Verdun, Toni, Epiual, and Belfort. On the coast 
Toulon, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, and Cherbourg are naval harbours 
surrounded by forts. 

II. Army. 

The French Army is divided into the Metropolitan and the Colonial 
Armies ; both are under the War Minister, but the estimates for Colonial 
troops other than those maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are 
mcluded in the budget of the Minister for the Colonies. The Metropolitan 
Army is divided into the Active Army, the Reserve Troops and the Terri- 
torial Army. The Army is localised and territorialised in the military 
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government of Paris and 20 Army Oorpa areas. The normal composition 
of a French Army Corps is 2 infantry divisions, 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 
artillery brigade of three regiments, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 group and 
1 company of observation balloons, and adminstrative services. 

The infantry division consists of 3 regiments of infantry each of 5 
battalions, and 1 regiment of artillery of 3 groups each of 3 batteries. The 
cavalry division consists of 3 cavalry brigades each of 2 regiments, 1 group 
of horse artillery, and 1 group of cyclist chasseurs, 

Tlia peace establishment of the French Army provides for 6 Cavalry 
divisions and 25 divisions of the Active Metropolitan Army. The establish- 
ment of the Active Metropolitan Army by units for 1932-33 is as follows : — 


- 

5 

a 

<o 

e 

‘So 

A 

Independent 

Battalions 

Independent 

Companies 

Independent 

Groups 

Independent 

Sections 

Independent 

Squadrons 

Infantry 

78 

21 



_ 




Tanks 

10 

3 

— 

— 


— 

Cavalry 

29 

5* 

— 

__ 

— 

12‘ 

Artillery 

68 

13 

10 

2 

— 

— ■ 

Engineers 

11 




2 



‘ Motor machine guns. • Dismounted dragoons. 


The peace establishment of the Active Metropolitan Army for 1982-38 is 
830,147, of whom 258,147 are allocated for Horae Defence, and 72,000 form 
a mobile reserve for the overseas garrisons. Enlistment for the Metropolitan 
Army is regulated by the law of March 28, 1928, and is on a compulsory basis, 
but liberal exemptions are allowed. Service in the active army is for 1 year, 
and begins at the age of 21, the first half of the annual contingent joining 
in November, the second half in the following May. The total duration of 
service in active army and reserve is 28 years. Provision is made for the 
enlistment of 106,000 long service professional soldiers, 76,000 for the 
Metro^litan and 80,000 in the Colonial Army, After serving for 1 year, 
the soldier remains immediately available for military service for 8 years. 
In his fourth year of service he joins the first line of reserve for 16 years, 
and in his twentieth year the Territorial Army in which he remains for 8 
years. 

The Beaeroe Troojpa form divisions corresponding to those in the Active 
Army on mobilisation, in the same districts as those to which the Active 
divisions belong. The Territorial Army forms a second line and is similarly 
organised in divisions on mobilisation. The Customs Corps is organised in 
battalions as are the Chasseurs Forestiers, these are both recruited from men 
who have passed into the Territorial Army, 

The Gendarmerie is a police force recruited from the Army but performing 
civil duties in time of peace. There is a legion in each military district. 
The strength of the Gendarmerie is 38,380, of whom about one-third are 
mounted. 

The Garde Ripullicaine is also a police force end performs duties in Paris 
similar to those performed by the Gendarmerie in the districts. Its strength 

i8 2.m * 

The Colonial Army is distinct from the Metropoliiem, and consists 
partly of white troops and partly of native troops. The Colonial establish- 
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xnent for 1982-88 was 256,103, exclusive of Colonial troops in France and of 
certain native troops administered by the Ministry of the Colonies* The 
total peace establishment of the French Army, exclusive of Grendarmerie, 
is 830,147 -f 266,103 686,260. The Colonial white troops are recruited 

either by voluntary enlistment, or by voluntary transfer from the Meiropolitan 
Army, 

The organisation of the extra-European troops by units is as follows: ^ 


- 

CO 

a 

1 

•So 

Independent 

Battalions 

Independent 

Companies 

Independent 

Gronps 

§s 

ll 

Independent 

Squadrons 

Infantry 

55 

14 

11 




Tanks 

— 

8 

— 


4 


Cavalry 

14 


7 

— 

— 

8 

Artillery ...... 

10 

1 

— 

2 

12 

— 

Engineers 

— 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Air Force 

2 

1 

— 

— 

4 




The administration of the French Army consists of a General Staff and 
of a number of departments, all under the War Minister. In questions of 
strate^ and of higher military policy the War Minister Is assisted by a 
Council called the Conseil Sup^rimr de la Guerre, consisting of himseli as 
President, the Marshals of France and twelve selected generals, of whom one 
must be Chief of the General Staff. 

In September, 1919, it was decided that the uniform of the Army should 
be the horizon-blue dress with kepi. The Chaaseurs or Light Infantry 
battalions were, how ever, permitted to keep their distinctive dark bine uniform. 
Khaki was adopted for Colonial and North African troops, and navy blue for 
the Air Force. 

The French infantry is armed with the Lebel magazine rifle : calibre *815. 
The French field gun is the 7*5 cm. (2 '96 in.) Q. F., shielded gun. The 
French howitzer is the 10*6 cm. (3*35 in.) howitzer, and as the result of the 
war the French Army possesses a large variety of heavy guns of all calibres. 

Army estimates for 1933, 6,260,400,000 francs. 


III. Navy. 

Under the Washington Treaty, whose provisions affected her very slightly, 
France was allowed to retain ten capital ships, but the France was lost in 
Quiberon Bay on August 25, 1922, and the nine remaining displace 186,926 
metric tons. By the provisions of the London Treaty, she retains the right to 
lay down additional capital ships up to a total of 106,000 tons during 1931-86. 
So far, the laying down in 1932 of the 26,500-ton battle cruiser Dunkerque 
is all that has been done towards effecting this tonnage replacement. 
Although the design of this ship has not been finally settled, it is underatoqd 
that she will be given a main armament of eight 13 in. guns in quadruple 
turrets. 

The current shipbuilding programme (1931-82) comprisos 4 cruisers of 
7,600 tons {George Lcygues, Gloirc, Marseillaise, Moii\tcalm)\ 1 flotilla leader 
1 destroyer; 4 escort gunboats ; and 1 surveying vessel. In hand from previont 
programmes there are the battle cruiser Dunkerque (mentioned above); 2 
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craisers of 7,600 tons {Jean de Vienne^ La GalissonUre); 6 flotilla leaders of 
2,669 tons ; 13 submarines ; 1 netlayer of 2,330 tons ; and 8 escort jiunboats. 
The air service, which works in close touch with the Navy, is also being 
developed. The coast defences are now under the control of the Navy, and 
have been reorganized in four coast ‘naval frontier ' districts, in relation to 4 
divisions of aircraft (40 flotillas), while a fifth division (10 flotillas) is attached 
to the active fleet. The naval frontier districts include considerable forces of 
destroyers, submarines, and minelayers. The chief stations are Dunkirk, 
Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, Algiers, and 
Bona. 

Navy estimates for 1934 were 2,742,084,616 francs. Naval construction 
covered by this vote includes a second capital ship of the Dunkerque type, 
of 26,500 tons, a flotilla leader, and 2 submarines. 

The Navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marine, 
assisted by a Chief of the Staff. The latter has charge of all that 
concerns preparation for war, and is commander-in-chief designate. There 
are two sub-chiefs of the staff, of whom one is in charge of various 
sections, and the other of the work of the Military Cabinet. The central 
administration embraces the directorates of peraonneU maUriel, and artillery, 
the works section, the finance department, the services of submarine defences, 
hydrography, and a central fWing service. In addition to these are 
the Superior Council of the Navy, which advises the Minister on high 
policy, and several special committees. For purposes of administration the 
French coasts are divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their 
headquarters at the naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, each under a vice-admiral, but Lorient and Rochefort are being 
reduced. Two flag-officers are inspectors-general and commanders-in-chief 
designate in the Channel and Mediterranean. 

The French navy is manned partly by conscription and partly by volun- 
tary enlistment. By the channel of the ‘Inscription Maritime,’ which was 
introduced by Colbert, and on the lists of which are the names of all male 
individuals of the ‘ maritime population,’ France was formerly provided with 
a reserve of 114,000 men, of whom about 25,500 were usually serving with 
the fleet ; now large nunjbers are taken from the shore for engine-room and 
other duties. The active personnel in 1932 numbered 3,777 officers and 
68,750 men. 

The following is a summary of the strength of the fleet at the periods 
shown : — 


- 

Complete at e 

1931 1 1932 

ad of 

1933 

Battleships — 1st Class 

6 

6 

6 

Battleships— 2nd Class 

3 

8 

3 

Aircraft Carriers 

1 

1 

1 

Armoured cruisers 

1 

1 

1 

Cruisers 

15 

17 

U 

Despatch Vessels and Slooj s 

52 

68 

75 

Flotilla Leaders and Destroyers .... 

74 

81 

81 

Submarines 

65 

84 

95 


Below is a list of the principal ships in service or completing at the end 
of 1982. Instead of being replaced as proposed under the Washington 
agreement, the 6 first -class battleships are being modernised to a certain 
extent and will all be adapted to burn oil fuel. 
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p 

Armour 
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Torpedo 

Tubes 

SI 

Name i 'g « 

w 2 


a 1 
p I 

Armament 

8 A 

^ s 

P s 

i-t o 

i 

« 

b 





Max. 

speed 


1.?^ Class Battleships. 


1911 

(Jean Bart . 
fCourbet 


}22,189 

10} 

12 

12 12in. ; 22 5*5in. 

4 

28,000 

1912 

1913 

Paris . 
(Bretagne . 
{Lorraine 


1 

}22,189 

10} 

17 

10 13-4 in. ; 18 5'5in. 

4 

29,000 


\Provence . 


) 





(Diderot 

190fl {Voltaire . 
\.Oondorcet . 


1908 I W. Rousseau 


2nd Class Battleships, 


17,597 


11 


12 4 121n. ; 12 9-4in. . 2 22,500 


Knots 

20*5 

21 

19 


Armoured Cruiser. 

.112,017 1 6| I 6 114 7'6in. 10 Sin. .| 2 | 40,000 | 23 

Cruisers. 


1932 , Algerie 
1930 1 Dupleix 
Ft'i'h . 

Cidhcrt 
sufTren 
I Tourville . 
Duquesne . 
Dui^'uay-Trouin 
LMDiott-e Picqiiet 
Priinauguet 
[ Jeanne d’Arc 
I Strasbourg . 


1929 
1928 

1927 
192ti 
1925 

1928 
1924 
1924 

1930 
1914 


^8 8 in. ; 12 4 jn. AA. 
1 8 Sin. ; 8 8-5 in. AA. 

8 in. ; 8 Sin. AA. 

6-lln. ; 4 Sin. AA. 

rs 6 lin. ; 4 Sin. AA. 
\7 5-0in. ; 2 Sin. A A. 

Cruiser Minelayers. 


10,000 




9,938 

- 


00 

2 

10,000 

- 


So 

7,249 

-J 



6,496 

4,723 

1 } 

Shields 


6 

84,000 

6 

90,000 

6 

180,00C 

12 

100,000 

2 

82,600 

4 

86,000 


1 

1938 

! Emile Bertin 

5,886 

1 1 

-V\ 

« 

2 

r9 6in ; 4 3'5in. . 

6 

102.000 

1929 

Pluton . 

4,773 


ia 

OQ j 

\4 6'{>in. 


57,000 


82 

3S 

34-5 

34 

25-5 

27 


84 

30 


1920 1 B^arn . 


Aircraft Carrier. 

I 22,146 I Si I — I 8 6-liu. ; 6 Sin. AA. | 4 i 89,000 | 21 


Aircraft Tender, 

1929 I Commandant Teste' I 10,000 | 2 | — 1 12 4in I — I 21,000 | 20'5 

111 the flotillas are included 24 flotilla leaders of 2,126-2,441 tons and 26 
destrojeis of about 1,350 tons, with speeds ranging from 33 to 40 knots ; 56 
ocean-going submarines, of which 8 are minelayers ; and 40 coastal submarines. 
Most of these are of recent design and construction. 


IV. Air Forpe. 

The French Air Force is under the Air Ministry and is controlled by the 
Supreme Air Council, of which the Air Minister is President, the other 
members being the Inspector General, the Chief of the Air Staff, and 6 
general oflicers of the Air Services. The strength of the Air Force in 
1932-33 was : — 
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Military, 26,913; naval, 4,299. Oremas .'-—Military, 7,413; 
nava^, 1,159 ; total, 39,984. 

The nmnber of aircraft is service was : — 

Home: — Military, 1,847, reserve machines, 474 ; naval, 109, reserve 
machines, 26. Ovtrseas: — Military, 439, reserve machines, 131; total, 
3,026. 

There are in addition 3 dirigibles. 

The Military Air Force in the Home County is organized in 3 divisions, 
with headquarters at Metz, Paris and Tours ; 5 air brigades and 2 bombing 
bri^des. These units comprise : 11 air regiments; 2 air bases ; 2 balloon 
re^mients ; 1 independent group ; 16 groups of air mechanics ; 1 independent 
company of mechanics. 

The Air Force Overseas is organized in 2 aviation regiments (Morocco, 
Levant) ; 4 independent groups (Algeria, Tunis); 3 squadrons (Indo-China, 
West Africa, Madagascar). 

The budget of the Air Ministry for 1933-34 was 2,139,200,000 francs. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aorioulturk. 

Of the total area of France, including Alsace and Lorraine (134,379,756 
acres), 25,615,023 acres were under forests in 1980, 12,412,836 acres 
were returned as moor and uncultivated land, and 87,849,470 acres, of 
which 63,323,868 acres were arable, were returned as under crops, fallow and 

grass. 

The following tables show the area under the leading crops and the 
production (1 metric ton = 2205 lbs.) for three years 


Crop 

Area (1,000 acres) 

Produce (1,000 metric tpns) 

1931 

1932 

1938 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Wheat 



12,8S4 

15,422 

18,363 

7,188 

9,077 

9,217 

Mixed Com 



202 

205 

168 

93 

107 

88 

Rye . 



1,838 

1,731 

1,714 

750 

861 

933 

Barley . 



1,804 

1,778 

1,796 

1,039 

1,089 

1,262 

Oats 



8,558 

8,866 

8,364 

4,591 

4,818 

5,701 

Potatoes . 



8,532 

3,490 

— 

16,300 

— 

— 

Beetroot . 



619 

657 

— 

6,197 

j 



The annual production of wine and cider appears as follows : — 


Year 

Under Vines, 
acres 

Wine produced! 
thousands of t 
gallons 1 

Wine Import, 
thoosands of 
gallons 1 

Wine Export, 
thousands of 
gallons 

Cider pro- 
duced 1,000 
of gallous 

19001 

8,974,970 

1,441,880 

114,760 

41,010 

647,000 

1930 

8,761,810 

1,000,682 

276,641 

21,072 

192,192 

1981 

8,557,622 

1,264,076 

843,728 

15,598 

415,492 

1932 

8,489,606 

1,047,948 

301,532 

18,674 

873 494 


* Excluding Alsace and Lorraine. 


The production of fruits (other than for cider making) and nuts for 1932, 
is given in metric tons, as follows (figures for 1931 in brackets) : — Apples 
and pears 208,500 (212,300), plums 38,000 (37,600), peaches 43,100 (86,100), 
apricots 17,100 (8,000), nuts 40,700 (67,100), cherries 49,400 (64,700). 

On December 31, 1932, the numbers of farm animals were: Horses, 
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2,900,600; mules, 186,450 ; asses, 227,910 ; cattle, 16,648,430 ; sheep and 
lambs, 9,762,160 ; pigs, 6,488,290 ; goats, 1,462,990. 

Silk culture, with Government encouragement (priines)^ is carried on in 
22 departments of Prance — most extensively in Card, DrOme, Ard^che, Var 
and Vaucluse. Silk production for 4 years : — 


Year 

Number of 
producers 1 

Quantities of i 
eggs put into 
incubation 

Total 

production 

Total value of 
produce 

1930 

85,670 

Kilogs. 

976 

1000 Kilogs. 
827 

1000 Francs. 
14,714 

1931 

22,055 

564 

997 

5,673 

1932 . . 1 

18.286 

512 

987 

4,222 

1933 . . ! 

15,894 

466 

942 

4,843 


II. Mining and Metallurgical Industries. 

The following are the statistics of the principal minerals produced for 
3 years, in thousands of metric tons : — 


- 

1930 

1931 1 

19321 


1930 

1931* 

19321 

Coal .... 

63,900 

50,023 

46,266 

Antimony , . 

5-2 

2*6 

1-7 

Lignite . . . 

1,157 

1,040 

991 

Auriferous ore. 

128*5 

87*0 

94-0 

Iron ore , . , 

48,671 

38,476 

27,665 

Manganese . . 

2-0 

— 

— 

Bauxite . . . 

089 

401 j 

402 

Lead ore . . 

20-1 

13-8 

6-0 

Pyrites . . . 

196 

193 

191 

Rock salt , , 

1,751 

1,5190 

1,839 

Mineral oil . , 

! 

74 

78 

1 

Potash salts . 

506 

867 

321 


^ Provisional Figures. 


The output of iron and steel products was as follows (in thousands of 
metric tons): pig iron, 1931, 8,250 ; 1932, 5,649; 1933, 6,328; crude 
steel, 1931, 7,812; 1932, 6,604 ; 1983, 6,519. 

III. Manufactures. 


Sugar . — In 1931-32, there were 106 sugar works, employing 28,567 men, 
1,019 women, and 298 children. The yield of sugar during 12 years 
(expressed in metric tons of refined sugar) was : — 


Years 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Years 

1 Tons 

Y ears 

1 Tons 

1914-15 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

802,961 

278,278 

445,368 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 

446,773 

750,280 

678,545 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

641,898 

780,867 

1 815,881 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 
1981-82 

826,333 
1,084,129 
: 786,968 


Alcohol . — In 1906, 59,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1927, 37,348; in 1928, 47,360; in 1929, 55,480; in 1930-31, 67,584 ; 
in 1931-32, 76,899 ; and in 1932-33, 92,765. 

Cotton . — In 1931, there were 11,671,200 spindles, 199,700 looms and 
285 textile printing machines used in the cotton industry which employed a 
total number of 236,260 operatives, and produced 217,000 tons of yams and 
1,119,000,000 metres of piece goods. 

IV. Fisheries. 

For tbe French fisheries, including those of Al^ria, the following are 
statistics for 1931 (the latest available): — Persons em^oyed, 137,711 ; sauing- 
boate, 16,688 ; steamers, 566 ; motor boats, 8,787 ; value of produote, 
1,146,936,000 franca. 
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Commerce. 

In French statistics General Trade includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for home use and exports 
of French origin. 

The chief subdivisions of the special trade in thousands of francs and in 
tons were for two years : — 


- 

Imports j 

j Exports 

1932 

1 1933 

1932 

1933 

ood products 
;aw materials 
[anufactured 
goods . 

Total 

Tons 

8,627,975 

37,045,717 

1,975,238 

1000 
francs 
10,979,1' 3 
13,222,819 

5,606,893 

Tons 

6.894,506 

3P,859,5^3 

1,761,341 

1000 

francs 

9,601,455 

13,84t',48« 

4,977,469' 

Tons 

1,167,276 

19,747,673 

2,708,157 

1000 

francs 

2,920,409 

4,553,861 

12,281,695 

Tons 

1,199,081 

20,76.^840 

8,092,368 

1000 

francs 

2,520,9J 

4.787,54 

11,174,67 

47,648,930 

29,808,375 

48,615,430 

28,425,41o| 

23,623,106 

19,706,465 

25,065,289 

18,488,K 


The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in millions 
of francs 


Imports 

1982 

1933 

Exports 

19S2 

1933 

Wine 


2,316-6 

3,154-4 

Timber 

90 5 

70*3 

Wool 


1.270 1 

1,54.5*2 

Textiles, silk . 

897-8 

724*9 

Cereals . 


2,871-2 

1,840*9 

„ cotton. 

971-5 

966*0 

Raw cotton 


1,187-5 

1,573 7 

Wine 

425*4 

476 7 

Coal and coke . 


2,402 1 

2,245-9 

Raw silk and yarn . 

82*7 

25*7 

Coffee 


1 0 1*0 

877-6 

Soaps and perfumes 

810*7 

285*8 

Oil seeds . 


1,333-4 

1,176-8 

Iron and steel . 

1,656*0 

1,288*4 

Sugar 


403 7 

456-2 

Jewellery, etc. . 

334*2 

281*3 

Petroleum 


1,293-6 

1,3015 

Automobiles . 

618*7 

6^8 6 

Machinery 


1,07.5-1 

89H-0 

Chemical products . 

1,801*6 

1,761*3 

Copper . 


3^2*4 

412.4 

Glass 

142*5 

280*9 

Iron and steel . 


154*6 

147-4 

Clothing . 

191*8 

181*1 

Hides and skins 


381-3 

i 483*7 

Rubber goods . . j 

257*7 

226*6 

Bilk . 


199-3 

> 240-9 

Table fruits 

204*7 

169*4 

Chemicals . 


805-8 

840-2 

Vegetables 

81-7 

45*5 


The chief imports for home use and exports of home goods are to and from 
the following countries, in thousands ot francs : — 


Countries 

Imports j 

Exports 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

United Kingdom 
Germany 

Belginra 
Switzerland . 

Spain . 

Italy 

United States 

Brazil . , . 
Argentina . 
French Colonies . 

2,467,799 

8,618,163 

2,447,808 

607,118 

717,421 

630,141 

1 2.899.585 

684,461 
1,067.500 
6,2--!8,408 

2,166,827 

8,048.4)66 

1,965,549 

632,186 

686,809 

622,255 

2,860,631 

445,104 

680,664 

6,7*24,319 

1,962,506 
1,698,880 ' 

2,240 830 1 

1,611,028 
886,460 
694,697 
967,247 
119,881 j 
822,030 
6,204,416 

1,676,447 

1,702,551 

2,140,124 

1,330,225 

876,967 

492,472 

868,047 

161,606 

828,828 

6,078,099 
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The following table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
more important articles consigned to the United Kingdom from France iu 
four years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Staple Imports into U.K. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel Ac. 

1,610,793 

1 .432,999 

1,029,946 

288,379 

Silk manufactures 

6, 168, .365 

5,020,755 

8,50u,308 

1,681,292 

Woollen goods . 

8,615,417 

3,096.681 

2.557,178 

212.888 

Artificial silk manufactures 

2,357 663 

2,823,823 

2,718,918 

1,807,459 

Fancy goods 

773,836 

729,423 

501,696 

188,944 

Wine 

2,217,138 

1,831,682 

1,567,836 

761,493 

Brandy .... 

976,033 

878,243 

844 614 

702,580 

Leather goods . 

1,764,263 

1,633.827 

1,602,938 

714,411 

Motor-cars 

805,158 

716,671 

899,367 

236,912 


The total quantity of wine imported into the United Kingdom from France 
in 1929, was 2,805,113 gallons; in 1930, 2,442,386 gallons; in 1931, 
2,218,574 gallons ; and in 1932, 1,422,978 gallons. 

The following table exhibits the value, according to Board of Trade 
returns, of the principal articles of British produce consigned from the United 
Kingdom to France in four years ; — 


Staple Exports from U.K. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Woollen and Worsted . 

£ 

1,1.58,169 

£ 

1,128,066 

£ 

892,504 

£ 

542,578 

Iron and steel . . . . 

1,484,449 

1,145,441 

637,539 

349,364 

Coal . . , . . 

10,390,891 

10,801 896 

8,603,456 

1 7,721,178 

1 133,787 

Cotton yarn .... 

7.59,748 

674.776 

368,288 

Machinery ... 

2,798,942 

906,434 

2,050,893 

1,231,962 


Total trade between France and United Kingdom for 5 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


i 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from France into U.K. . I 
Exports to France from U.K. | 

Re-Exports to Fiance from U.K. 

66,549 

81,668 

17,517 

49,267 

29,690 

14,508 

40,922 

22.652 

9,468 

19,070 
18,440 1 
8,832 i 

19,086 
18, 15^ 
7,624r 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On July 1, 1933, the French mercantile marine possessed 1,627 vessels 
with a gross tonnage ot 3,512,219. 

Shipping in foreign trade in 1933, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as follows with cargoes only : — 



Entered (1988) 

Cleared (1933) 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French 

Foreign 

Total . 

Marseilles .... 
Le Havre .... 

OherDourg .... 

8,462 

19,462 

13,691,871 

40,320,944 

6,978 

12,052 

12,099.130 

82,927.312 

» 27,924 

64,012,815 

19,030 

45,026.442 

7,179 

6,458 

968 

13,620,4 31 
8,648,830 
7,121,710 

6,618 

6,774 

741 

•13,880,914 

7,846,348 

7,125,769 
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Entered (1588) 

Cleared (1983) 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Bordeaux .... 

2,201 

2,9«9,754 

1,424 

1,891,188 

Boulogne .... 

2,836 

2,728,483 

2,456 

2,959,332 

Dunkerque .... 

1,982 

8,456,607 

1,416 

1,844,723 

Rouen 

4,090 

4,812,835 

1,310 

1,180,805 

Calais 

1,929 

1,571,497 

1,8.52 

1,800,466 

Nantes 

1,760 

1,463,846 

1,246 

727,287 

fit. Nasaire .... 

677 

509,689 

40S 

890,718 

La Rochelle .... 

1,404 

192,697 

1,400 

60,888 

Dieppe 

1,600 

1,083,211 

1,198 

753,792 

Cette 

1,006 

1 1,597,775 

1,490 

1,225,417 

Caen 

1,177 

582,922 

800 

306,289 


Internal Communicationa. 

I. Rivees, Railways, kto. 

In 1931, there were iu France 49,809 miles of national roads, 8,477 
miles of departmental roads, 338,205 miles of local roads, making a total of 
391,491 miles. 

In 1930, there were 6,088 miles of navigable waterways with a total 
traffic of 53,297,331 tons. 

By a law of July 11, 1842, the construction of railways was left mainly to 
companies, superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now 
constructs lines which the companies work, and works on its own account one 
important State system. There are lines of local interest subventioned by 
the State or by the departmente. The concessions gianted to the six great 
companies expire at various dates from 1950 to 1960, till when (by a Con- 
vention made on June 28, 1921), the State guarantees to them working 
expenses and the interest and redemption of oapital and loans. 

The length of principal lines open for traffic on January 1, 1932 was 
26,113 miles, made up as follows: State, 5,673 miles; Nora, 2,378 miles; 
Est .3,115 miles; Paris-0 rl^ans, 4,691 miles; Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, 
6,167 miles; Midi, 2,664 miles; Alsace-Lorraine, 1,435 miles. The total 
receipts for 1933 of all the seven companies was 11,367,702,000 francs; for 
1932, 12,070,011,0(K) francs. 

The electrification of the French railways is now a settled policy. On 
September 1, 1931, there was a total length of 1,043 miles electrified. Tne State 
railway has 60 miles (Paris suburbs) ; the Orleans railway 147 miles (Paris- 
Vierzon 127 miles) ; the P.L.M. 62 miles (Chambdry to the Modana aeotion 
of the Onioz-Modana line), and the Midi about 764 miles. 

The following table gives particulars of air traffic for 4 years 


Years 

Mileage 
flown (in 
thousands 
of miles) 

Passongewj 

carried 

Freight 
(1,000 lbs.) 

Mail 

(1,000 lbs.) 

1929 

6,692 

26,989 

• 3,582 

814 

1980 

6,849 

28,985 

8,078 

478 

1981 

5,945 

84,288 

3,896 

504 

1983 

5,685 

80,792 

3,554 

1 

880 
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II. POBT«, TeLEOEAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 

From April 1, 1931, to Maich 31, 1932, the receipts on account of 
posts, telegraphs, and telephones amounted to 3,643 million francs ; the 
expenditure to 3,828 million francs. The number of ordinary letters carried 
in 1931, was 1,674 millions, and of registered letters 75 millions. 

The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1931, was 223,626 miles. 
In 1931, there were despatched 42,344,171 telegrams, of which 27,927,059 
were internal and 6,662,407 international. In 1931, gross telegraph receipts 
were 276,219,000 francs. 

In 1930, the telephone systems in France had 132,900 miles of line, 
and 3,968,400 miles of wire ; number of subscribers (1931) 1,186,000 ; number 
of conversations 837,917,106. 

Money and Credit. 


The nominal value of the French money coined in France during the 
past years was ; — 


Tear 

Geld 

Silver 

Nickel and 
Bronze 

Nickel and 
Aluminium 

Total 

1914-1929 . 

1980 . . . 1 

1031 . . . 

1982 . . . 

1983 . . . 

Francs 

165,01/2,990 

Francs 
813,186,841 
869,861,630 ' 
354,075,880 
402,876,670 

Francs 

1,087,380,240 

10,900,444 

12,176,463 

12,178,303 

Francs 

8,984,231 

50,325,911 

102,073,372 

Francs 

2,074,503,802 

380,762,074 

417,178,204 

517,128,346 

1,664,667,769 


The ordinary savings-banks numbered 660 (with about 1,800 branch ofl&ces) 
on December 31, 1931 ; the number of depositors was 9,829,022, with deposits 
to the value of 30,282,262,670 francs, representing an average of francs 3,080 ‘90 
to each depositor. 

The National savings-banks, on December 81, 1931, held deposits 
and interest amounting to 20,685,742,000 francs due to 9,381,586 deposi- 
tors, representing an average of 2,206 francs per account. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1800, and placed under State control in 
1806, has the monopoly (since 1848) of issuing bank notes. The present 
privileges of the Bank were last renewed on December 20, 1918, for a 
further 25 years, r.e., until December 31, 1946. The capital of the Bank is 
fixed at 182,500,000 francs. 

The situation of the Bank on February 9, 1934, was : — 


February 9, 1934 




1000 francs 

Gold 


74,882,707 

Sight deposits abroad 


14,040 

Advances to the Public 


8,003,675 

Advances to the, State 


3,200,000 

Notes in circulation 


81,392,539 

Current accounts and deposits .... 


12,618,967 


At the outbreak of war the maximum note issue of the Bank of France 
was 6,800 million francs ; on August 5, 1914, it was raised to 12,000 million 
francs ; the amount was increased on successive occasions. By the Monetary 
Law of June 24, 1928, the maximum limit on note issue was cancelled. 









The following are the principal banks : — The Credit Foncier de France, 
founded in 1862, which lends money on mortgage ; the Credit Lyonnais, 
founded in 1868; the Soci6t4 G6n6rale, founded in 1864; the Comptoir- 
Nationale d’Escompte de Paris ; Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas ; and the 
Banque Nationale de Credit. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc of 100 centimes was in normal pre-war conditions of the value 
of 9|d. or 25 '225 francs to the pound sterling. 

A new Monetary Law was introduced on June 24, 1928, stabilising the 
franc on a gold basis. According to this law, the franc, the French monetary 
unit, consists of 66^ milligrammes of gold. 900/1,000 fine. The Bank of 
France is bound to convert its notes into gold on demand, and to keep a 
reserve of gold bullion and coin equal to at least 35 per cent, of the combined 
total of the notes in circulation and of the credit current accounts. The 
Mint will strike gold coins of 100 francs, 900/1,000 fine, and these coins 
shall be unlimited legal tender. To replace tlie 5, 10 and 20 franc notes of 
the Bank of France, which will be withdrawn from circulation before Decem- 
ber 31, 1932 (from which date they vill cease to be legal tender), the Mint, 
on behalf of the State, will issue silver coins 680/1.000 fine, of a nominal 
value of 10 and 20 francs. The total issue of such coins must not exceed 3 
milliard francs. 

The weight of the lO-franc silver coins is fixed at 10 grammes and of the 
20-franc piece at 20 grammes, with a margin of five-thousandths both as 
regards weight and fineness. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in general use in France. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Op France in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Charles Corbin (appointed March 8, 1933). 

Counsellor. — Roger Cambon, C.V.O. 

First Secretary. — Mons. de Margerie. 

SecoTid Secretary. — Marquis de Castellane. 

Third Secretaries. — Pierre Saffroy and Mods, de G. de Charbonniere. 

Attaches. — Comte Andr4 de Limur and Comte Ghislain CIau 2 el. 

Military Attache. — G6n6ral de Brigade Voruz. 

Naval Attach4. — Capitaine de Vaisseau Tjatham. 

Air Attach^.— de Vaisseau Albeitas. 

CommeTcial Attach6. — Vicomtede Poulpiquet du Halgouet. 

Financial Attach^. — Jacques Rueff. 

Secretary- Archivist. — Comte La Combe. 

Consul-General in London. — J. Knecht. 

There are also French Consuls at — Cardiff, Dublin, Gla.sgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester (V.C,), Newcastle, Southampton (V.O.), and other 
places. 

2. Of Great Britain in France. 

AmbcMsador. — Rt. Hon. Sir George Russell Clerk, G.C.M.G., C. B. 
(appointed February 25, 1934). 

Envoy Extraordinary tts Minister Plenipotentiary . — R. H. Campbell, C.M.G, 

First Secretary. — 0. C. Harv«*y. 

Second Secretary. — C. B. P. Peake, M C. 

Third Secretaries. — C. E. Steel and F. K Roberts. 

Superintending Archivist.^Vf , E Fuller, O.B.E. 

Naval Attach^.—C&ptBLin J. U. P. Fitzgerald, R.N. 
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Military AttcLchi . — Col. T. G. G. Hey wood, 0. B.E. 

Air Aitach6. — Grou|>-Captain R. M. Field. 

Frtss Aitachi.—^\x Charlen Mendl. 

Commercial Cmrisellor. — Sir R Cahill, Kt., C. M.G. 

Commercial Secretary. — A. H. S. Yeames 
Consul-General. — 0. D. N. Haggard, O.B.E. 

CaKuxdian Minister in Pam.— Philippe Roy (appointed Sept. 28, 1928). 

There are British Consular Representatives at Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Brest, 
Calais, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles (C.G. ), Nantes, 
Nice, Rouen, Strasbourg (C.G.), and other towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning France. 

1. Official Publications. 

Agriculture .--Statiatique agrlcole annuelle.— Statistique dea For^t* sonmisea an 
regime forestier. Statiatique agrioole dicennale.— Gompte dea depenaea du Miniatere de 
1' Agriculture.— Rapport aur I’enaeigneiuent agricole.— Report by L. S. Sackville on the 
Tenure of Land in France. Fol. London, 1870. 

Bibliogra])hie g^n^rale de I’hiatoire de la France. Publiahed by the Directors of the 
National Library. Paria. 

Commerce Tableau g^n^ral du commerce de la Prance. (Annual.) Paria. Commerce 
de la France. (Monthly.) Moniteur ofRciel du oomuicrce. Foreign Office Reports. (Annual 
aeries.) London. 

Finance Comptea g6n4raux de radminiatration dea Finances. Bulletin de statiatique 
et de I^Kialation coiujpar^e. (Monthly.) Faria. La situation flnanciere des communea. 
Budget grii^ral de la France. (Annual.) Paria. Foreign Office Reports, London. 

Forelgu Office List. (Annual.) London, 

Industries, Mining, Ac. AlDum de atatistique graphique du Miniature dea Travaux 
puWica. Paris. Almanach de la co-op^scaMon fran^aiae.— Bulletin de I’offlcc du travaiL 
(Monthly.)— La petite induatrie. 2 vole. Pans, lbd6.— Statiatique dea graves et des 
recoura 4 la conciliation, Ac.— lUpartUion dea salaires du personnel ouvrier dans les 
manufactures de I’etat et dt s coiupagnies de chemiu de fer, 1890.— Salalrea ot dur^ du 
travail dans I’induatrie ftran^iae 8 vols.— Bulletin offlciel du Miniature de rintirieur. 
Rapports dea inapecteura diviaionnairea du travail.— Statiatique de Tindustrie min^rale et 
doa appareila 4 vapeur. (Annual.) 

Instruction, Religion, Ac. Bulletin de I’instruction pnbHque. (Weekly.) Annualrt 
da la Preaae. Statiatique de I'enaeiguement primaire. (Annual.) Rapport aur le budget 
des cultes.— Rapport sur rOr>;aniaation et la Situation de I'Enaeignement primaire 
publlque en France prdsenW au Ministre de I'lnstruction Publique. Paris, 1900.— L’En- 
seigneraent Profeaalonel : Rapport de M. Briat, Conaeil aup^rleur du TravaiL Paris, 1906. 

Justice and Crime Couii)te de la justice criminelle. (Annual.)— Compte de la justice 
civile et coniinerciale. (Annual.)— Gasette des tribunaux.— Statiatique p4nitentiaire. 

Money and Credit :— Comptea reodua aur les operations du credit fonqier de France. 
EUpports aur lea operations de la Caiaae natiouale d Epargne. Rapports sur lea operations 
dea Caiaaea d’Epargne priv4ea — Rapjtorts du Oouverueur et dea Ceuaeura de la Banque de 
France,— Rapports sur radminiatration dea monnaiea et mWaillea. 

Navy Annuaire de la Marine et des Colonies. {Set also the Annual Budget G4n4ral.) 

Pau^riam Rapport par la Comndasion aup6rieure de la Caisse dea retraita pour la 
vielllesae.— Etabliaaements g6neraux de bienfaiaance. 

Population : — Reports on tlie 1911 Census, published by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, Posts, «c. Statist iquea dea cheniina de fer franQaia, Documents Principaux. 
— Statiatiquea des chemins de fer franQaia, Documents divers. (Annual.)— Album de 
atatistique grapbique au ininistdre dea travaux publics. Statiatique des chemins de fer 
franqais. (Annual.)— Relev4 dn tonna^ dea marchandises tranaporUea aur lea fleuves, 
canaux, et riviires. S vols. (Annual .^Statiatique de la navigation inUrieure. 2 vola, 
(Annual.) 

Shipping, Fisheries Tableau g4n4ral du commerce de la France. Part II. Tableau 
g4n4r«J des mouvements du cabotage. (Annual.) Statiatique des Probes Mari times. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics (General):— Almanach national. Journal offlciel.— Annuaire sUtistique.— 
Annuaire atatistique de la ville Ar Paris. 

Bulletin de la Statiatique g4n6rale de la France. (Quarterly, with weekly and monthly 
supplements.) 

La France Financi6re et J^conomlque. Vol. I. Finances Publique. Paris, 1919. 

Guide Offlciel de la Navigation int4rienre. Dreas^ par lea soina du Miniature des 
Travaux Publics (Direction de la Navigation). Nouvelle Edition auginont4e de I’Alsace, de 
la Lorraine et dea pays Rh^nans. Pans, 1921. 
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2. Non-Offioial Pttblioations. 

Annnaire G6n6ral da la France et de I’fitranger. First issue, 1919, Paris. 

Amaud (R.), The National History of France : The Second Republic of Napoleon III. 
London, 1930. 

Batdelier'i Paris and its Environs, 19th edition. London, 1924 ; Paris et ses Environs, 
20th ed. Leipzig, 1930 ; Northern France. 5th ed. Leipzig, 1909 ; Southern France and 
Corsica, 6th ed. Leipzig, 1914. — The Riviera, South'eastem France and Corsica, The 
Italian Lakes and Lake of Geneva. Leipzig, 1931. 

BarthiUmy (J.), Le Qonvernement de la France. Paris, 1919. English translation by 
J. B. Morris. London, 1924. 

BertMltmy (H.), Barthklemy (J.), and B<iadevant (J.), France : Vol. III. of the series, 

‘ La vie Juridique des Peoples. ’ Paris, 1932. 

Batut (Q de la) and Friedmann (G.), A History of the French People. London and 
New York, 1928. 

Beanmont-JetmetiJ. L.), The Story of France, 1814-1914. London, 1916. 

Bennist (G.), Lea Lois de la Politique Franqaise. Paris, 1928. 

Bodley (J. E. C.), France. 2nd. ed. London, 1902. 

Boeltn(Max von), Vom Kalserrelch zur Repnblik. Elne franxdsische Kultnrgeschlchte 
des 19ten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1917. 

Bourgeois (Emile), History of Modern France, 2 vols. Cambridge and London, 1919. 

Rovtmy (E. G.), Etudes de Droit Constitutionnel. Paris, 1885. English Translation 
by E. M. Dicey. London, 1891. 

Bridges (J. 8. C.), A History of France from the Death of Lonls XL (In progress.) 
Oxfbrd, 1929. 

SrUsaud (Je&n), A History of French Public Law. London, 1915. 

Buchan (John), Editor. France. (The Nations of To-day : A New History of the World.) 
London, 1928. 

Busson (H.), and others, La Prance d'aujourd’hui et sea colonies. Paris, 1921. 

Carrikre (J.) and Bourgin (G.), Manuel des Partis poHtiqnes en France. Paris, 1924. 

Cart'oU{E. M.), French Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914. New York, 1981. 

Crrf (Barry), Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. New York, 1919. 

Chiruel (P. A.), Dlctionnaire historique des institutions, moeurs et coutumes de la 
France. 2 vols. Paris, 1856. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of Prance and Germany (1815-1914). 
Cambridge, 1921. 

Con btff tin fBaron P. de), L'Bvolntion Pran^alse sous la Troislime R^publique. Paris, 
1896. (Eng. Trans. London, 1898,]— France since 1814. London. 1900. 

Curtius (E. R.) and Bergstrdses (A.), Frankreich ; vol. I, Kultur, vol. II. Staat und 
Wirt8<diaft, Stuttgart, 1930. English Translation. London, 1982. 

(Madame M.), The Fields of France. 2nd ed. London, 1905.— A Short History 
of France. London, 1918. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller's Handbook (Cook’s) to Normandy and Brittany. London^ 
1981. 

Fisk (HarveyX French Public Finance. New York, 1922. 

Frayssinnet {?.), La Politique Monetalre de la Prance. Paris, 1928. 

Fiuick-Brentano (P ), editor The National History of France. 7 vols. London, 1915-26. 

Fustelde Coulanges{li. D.), Hlstoiredes Institutions politiques de I’Ancienne Prance. 
6 vols. Paris, 1888-92. 

Gallon (Arthur), Church and State in France (1300-1907), London, 1920. 

Qide (C.), Editor. Effects of the War upon French Economic Life. Five Monographs 
dealing with Merchant Marine, Textile Industry, Finance, Comn'erclal Policy, liabonr. 
Oxford, 1923. 

Gofce(P. de la),*Hlatolre du Second Empire. Tomes I. -III. Paris, 1894-96. 

Ouirard (A L ), French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1914.— 
French Civilization from its origin to the close of the Middle Ages. London, 1920. 

Guides Joanne [for Paris and the various districts of Prance, 20 vols.]. Paris. 

Ouignebert (C.), A Short History of the French People. Trartslated by F. G. Richmond. 
2 vols. London, 1930, 

Guisot (F. P. G.), Hlstoire de France Jusqu’en 1789. 5 vols. Paris, 1870-76.— 

Histolre de Prance depuls 1789 Jusqu'en 1848. 2 vols. 8, Paris, 1879. English Translation 
of Guizot's Histories by R. Black. 8 vols. London, 1870-81. 

Hahn (L.), Hlstoire de la comraunaut6 Israelite de Paris. Paris, 1894.— Les Julfs de 
Paris pendant la Revolution. Paris, 1898. 

Halevy (D ), Courrler de Paris. Paris, 1932. 

Hamilton (0.), Modern Prance : as seen by an Englishwoman. London, 1983, 

Hamp (Pierre), La France Pays Ouvrler. Paris, 1917. 

Hanotaum (G.), Hlstoire de la France Contemporalne, 4 vols. Paris, 1908-08.— ^Hlstoire 
de la Nation fra^ise. (Vols. 1-9.) Paris, 1929. 

Hawaii (A.), llie French People. I^ndon, 1902.— France, Mediae t-al and Modem. A 
story. London 1918. 
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Hayei (C. J. H.), France : A Nation of Patriots. New York, 1980. 

Huddleston (8.), France and the French. London^ 1926.— Prance (The Modem World 
Series). London, 1926. 

Hudson (W. H.), Prance: The Nation and Its People from Farliest Times to the 
Bstablishment of the Third Republic. London, 1917. 

Joanns (Paul), Editor, Dictionuaire G6ographique et Administratif de la France, Ac. 
7 vols. Paris, 1906. 

Lav{sse(E.), Histoire de France. 6 vols. Paris, 1901-11. — Histoire de France Con- 
temporaine. 10 vols. Paris, 1920. (In progress.) 

Le/ebvre (G.), Guyot (R.) and Sagnac (P.), La Revolution FranQalse. Paris, 1980. 

Levaueur (E.), La France et ses colonies. 8 vols. Paris, 1890-91.— La population 
frangaise. 3 vols. Paris, 1889.— La Production Brute Agricole de la Prance. Paris, 1891, 
—Histoire des Classes ouvridres etde 1' Industrie en France de 1789 4 1870. 2nd ed. Paris, 
1904. 

Longnon (A.), La Formation de I’Unit^ Frangaise. Paris, 1922. 

MacCarihy . H.), The French Revolution. 4 vols. London, 1897. 

Martin (B. E. and C. M.), The Stones of Paris. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Mathores (J.), Histoire dela Formation de la Population Frangaise : Les Strangers en 
Prance sous I’Ancien Regime. 2 vols. Paris, 1922. 

Marianne (E.), Geographical Regiong of France. London, 1983. 

Middleton (W. L.), The French Political System. Loudon, 19:12. 

Mirot (L.), Manuel de G6ographie Historique de la France. Paris, 1929. 

Moreton Macdonald (J. R ), A History of France. 3 vols. Loudon, 1914. 

Morrison (H.), The French Constitution. London, 1980. 

Muirhead (P. ) and Monmarehe (M.), Paris and its Environs (The Bine Guides). London, 
1921.— North-Eastern France (The Blue Guides). London, 1930. — The French Alps (The 
Blue Guides). London, 1923.— Brittany (The Blue Guides) London, 1926. — Normandy 
(The Blue Guides). London, 2nd Edition, 1929 — Southern France (The Blue Guides). 
London, 1925.— North-Western France (The Blue Guides). London, 1926. 

Haudeau (L ), La France ae regarde: le probRsme de la natality. Paris, 1931. 

Nogaro (B.) and Moye (M.), Le Regime Donanier de la France. Revised edition 
Paris, 1931. 

Ogbura (W. F.) and (W.), Economic Development of Post-War France. New 
York and London, 1929. 

OU<clsr(B.), L* Empire Liberal. 17 vols. Paris, 1897-1909. 

Ornisby (Miss H.), A Physical and Economic Geogry)hy. London, 1931. 

Petit (L.), Histoire des Finances ExUrieures de la France. Paris, 1929. 

Phillips (C. S.), The Church in France, 1789-1848, London, 1929. 

Pin<m (R.). Histoire Diplomatique, 1515-1938. Paris, 1929. 

Poinears (Raymond), How France ia Governed. Popular edition. London, 1915. 

Prhost (J.), Histoire de France Depuis la Guerre. Paris, 1932. 

Bambaud (A. N.), Histoire de la Civilisation conteraporaine en France. 6th ed. 
Paris, 1901. 

S«cla« (Elisee), La France. Vol, II. of ‘ Nouvelle g^ographie nniverselle.' 2nd ed, Paris, 
1886. 

Pecouly (R-), La Troiseine R4publique. Paris, 1927. 

Rtfnar<i(L.), Carnet del’ offlcierde marine. Paris. (Annual.) 

Bonoibre (C. de la), Histoire de la Marine Frangaise. 2 vols. Paris, 1900. 

Sabatier {P .), A Propos de la Separation des Eglises et de I’Etat. Paris, 1906. Also 
English Trajislation. London, 1906.— France To-day : Its Religious Orientation. London, 
1913. 

Sait (Edward M.), Government and Polities in France. London, 1921. 

Saposs (D. J.), The Labour Movement in Post-War France. London, 1931. 

/Sci?«/er (Christian), D’une Guerre 4 1’ Autre. Paris, 1920. 

SchwendeviayiniK.), Frankreich. Berlin, 1982. 

Sedgwick (H. D.), Prance, A Short History of its Politics, Literature and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present, London, 1931. 

SeignoboM (C.), Histoire politique de I’Burope Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. fBng 
Trans. 2 vols. London, 1900, J— A History of the French People. London, 1983. 

Siegifyded (A.), France ; A Study in Nationality. London, 1930. — Tableau des Partis de 
France. Paris, 1980. 

Simond (E.), Histoire de la TroisRme R6publique de 1899 i 1906: Pr^sidenca de M. 
Ix>ub6t. Paris, 1922. 

Soltau (R. H.), French Parties and Polities. New edition. London, 1980. 

Thbry (E.), Consequences 6conomiques de la Guerre pour la France. Paris, 1922. 

Thiers (L, A.), History of the French Revolution. Eng. Trans. 5 vols. London, 
1895,— History of the Consulate and Empire under Napoleon. Eng. Traus. 12 vols. 
London, 1898-4. 

Tilley (A.), Modern France: A Companion to French Studies. Cambridge, 1922,— 
Medieval France : A Companion to French Studies, Cambridge, 1922, 

Tripier (L.), Les Codes frangais. 42 Edition. Paris, 1892. 
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Troiabat: (L ), Constitution et Gouverneracnt de la France. Paris, 1930. 

Unger H' Steinberg (R. von), Grundzuf?e der Franzosischen Volkawirtachaft. Pranken- 
stein. 1927. 

r»oRet(P.), Histoire des Institutions politiques et adminlstratives de la France. 2 vols, 
Paris, 1898. 

Welter (Q.), La France Economique D'Aujourd’hui. Paris, 1927. 

Wolfram (G.) and Glcy (\V.) (editors), Elsass-LoUiringischer Atla.s, Frankfort, 1931. 
JVoolsey, Jun. (T. 8,), French Forests and Forestry. New York and London, 1918. 
Zivaks (A.), Histoire de la Troisieuio Repubjique. Paris, 1926, 


ANDOBBA. 

The independence of the valleys of Andorra was of Carlovingian origin. Their 
political status was regulated by the Pariagcof 1278, according to which they 
were placed under the joint suzerainty of the head of the French state and of 
the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. The country consists of gorges, narrow valleys 
and defiles, surrounded by high mountain {>eak8 of the Eastern Pyrenees. Its 
maximum length is 17 miles, and its width 18 miles ; it has an area of 191 
square miles and a population of 5,231, scattered in 6 villages. The surface 
of the country is rough and irregular, with an altitude varying between 6,662 
and 10,171 feet. Until July, 1933, it was governed by a council of twenty- 
four members elected for four> years by the heads of families in each of the six 
parishes ; half of the council was re-elected every two years. The council 
nominated a First Syndic {Syndic procureur des ValUcs) to preside over its 
deliberations ; in the First Syndic was vested the executive power, A 
Second Syndic was also nominated as deputy of the First Syndic. But on 
August 31, 1933, an election based on universal suffrage was held for a 
new Council of 34 members. The vote is given to all youths of 25, while 
those who have reached the age of 30 are eligible for office. The judicial 
power is exercised in civil matters in the first instance by 2 civil judges 
{Bayles) appointed by the Bishop and by France re.spectively. There is 
a Court of Appeal and also a Supreme Court of Andorra at Perpignau. 
This, and the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishop, are the highest appeal 
courts. For criminal suits two magistrates {le Viguier de France ana le 
Viguier Epl^coyml) preside over a criminal court at Andorra-la-Vieille. 
The valleys of Andorra pay an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. A permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyrenees 
Orientales, moreover, has charge of the interests of France and his depart- 
ment controls the public services established by France, such as education, 
posts and telegraphs. On August 29, 1933, the Bishop of Urgel was 
appointed Spanish diplomatic representative in Andorra. A good road runs 
from Urgel to Andorra, and from there to Eneamp. Catalan is the language 
spoken Education is in a ba<^kward state. In January, 1934, an army was 
established. French and Spanish currency are both in use. 

Re/ereneei. — The guide-books for Spain. Blad^ (J. F.), Etudes g^ographiques sur la 
Vall6e d’Andorre. Paris, 1875. .irnau (J.), B1 Pallas y Andorra. Barcelona, 1893. 

La Coutume en Andorre, PHrls. ^rernwp( Robert ,The President’s Hat. London, 
1926. John$on {V. W.), Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Bimton, 1918 
Leary (L. G.), Andorra, The Hidden Republic. London, 1912. Moreno (Laudillno), 
A^orra. Madrid, 1981. Newman (B.), Round about Andorra. London, 1928. fioott 
O (V. 0.), Travels In the Pyrenees. London. 1918. Spender (H.), Through the 

High Pyrenees. London, 1898. Le Guido Bleu des Pyr^ndes, Paris. 

Colonies and Dependencies. 

The colonies and dependencies of France (including Algeria and Tunis) 
have an area which is given officially as about 11,049,711 sq. kilometres, or 
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4,265,188 square miles, with a population of 63,374,000. Algeria, however, 
is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior, and Tunis and 
Morocco are attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. For Syria, Togo, 
and Cameroon France holds mandates under the League of Nations. The 
administration of the colonies is directed or controlled by the Ministry 
of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department in 1894. 
Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have elective 
councils to assist the governor. The older colonies have also direct repre- 
sentation in the French legislature. Reunion, Martinique and Guadeloupe 
sending each a senator and two deputies, French India a senator and a 
deputy, Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy, while most of 
the others are represented on the ‘ Conseil Supeiieur des Colonies.’ This 
council consi.sts of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
colonies, and officials and other persona appointed on account of their special 
knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the cost of administration. In 1931-32, France spent on the 
colonial service 714,362,472 francs. 

The area and population of the colonial domain of France are as 
follows : 


In Asia 

India 

Annain 

Cambodia 

Cochin-Cliina .... 

Tonking 

Laos 

Syria 1 .... 

In Africa | 

Algeria . . . 

Tunis . . . . ' . 

Senegal 

French Sudan ) 

Upper Volta j . ‘ 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast 

Dahomey 

Mauritania .... 

Niger 

Equatorial Africa . 

Cameroon ^ , 

Togo 1 

Reunion 

Madaj pscar .... 

Mayotte 

Somali Coast .... 

In America 

St. Pierre and Miquelon . 
Guadeloupe .... 

Martinique .... 

Guiana 

In Oceania;— 

New Caledonia and Dependencies 
Tahiti, &c 


Year of 
Acquisition 

Area in 
Square Miles 

Population 

1670 

196 : 

288,410 

1S84 

39,768 

5,119,801 

1S62 

67,650 

2,806.000 

1801 

26,476 

4,467,852 

1884 

40.530 

8,012,429 

1892 

89,320 

944,000 

1922 

60,000 ; 

2,831,622 

1830-1902 

847,552 

6,553,451 

1881 

48,800 ' 

2,410,692 

1637-1889 

77,750 ' 

1,584,278 


561,803 

2,853,656 


113,185 

3,000,243 

1848 

96,852 

2,236,968 

1843 

125,067 

1,866,316 

1893 

47,142 

1,112;000 

1803 

322,335 

823,819 

1912 

455,405 

1,542,714 

1884 

912.049 

3,192,282 

1919 

166,489 

1,878,683 

1919 

33,700 

750,066 

1649 

970 

197,938 

1643-1896 

241,094 

8,701,770* 

1843 

790 

180,258 

1804 

8,880 

68,965 

1635 

93 

1 

1 3.584 

1634 

632 

1 267,407 

1685 

385 

1 234,695 

1626 

34,740 

22,169 

1854-1887 

8,548 

67,165 

1841-1881 

1,520 

85,900 


^ Held under a mandate of the League of Nations. 2 Including Mayotte. 


A large area of Morocco is under France as a Protectorate. See Morocco 
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Bftoki af Befeienee concerning the French Colonies generally. 

Bullotin de TAgeneo Gin^rale des Colonies. (Published once a month.) Official 
Publication. Payis. 

Bulletin mensnel du ComiW de I’Afrique FranQaia© et du OomlW du Maroo. Paris. 
Bulletin meneuel du Cmnit^ de TAsia Fran^aiee. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel du Coinlt6 de I’Oceanle FrangaiBe. Paris. 

Annuidre du Minist^ des Ooloniee. Paris. 

Oompte ddttnitif des ddpenses du Miniature des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

B^pdche Colonlale. Weekly. Paris. 

Statistiques colouiales. Commerce, 2 vols. ; Navigation, 1 vol. Official Publication. 
Annual. Paris. 

L’Anonaire Colonial. Annual. Paris. 

Les Ooloniea et la Vie Frangaise pendant huit Si6cles. Paris, 19S8 
Biauregard (V.), L’ Empire Colonial de Prance. Paris, 1924. 

Bason (M.), Hlstorie dea Colonies Prangaises. Paris, 1931. 

Buchene (Albert), La Politique coloniale dela France. Paris, 1928. 

/VanfOM^G.land Uariol (H.), Legislation Coiomsle. Paris, 1929. 

QiroiUt (A.), Principes de Colonisation et da Legislation coloniale. Paris, 1927 1931.— 
The Colonial Policy of France. Oxford, 1917. 

Hardy (Q ), Histolre de U colonisation frangaise. Parts, 1928.— Geographic de la 
France exWrieure. Paris, 1928. 

Hanotaux (G.), L’ Empire colonial frangaia. Paris, 1929 — (Editor), Histoire des 
Colonies Fran<?ai8e8 et de I’ Expansion de la France dans le Monde. 6 vols. Paris, 193 L 
Homberg (O.), La France des cinq parties du monde. Paris, 1927. 

Laurent (G.), La France et sts Colonies. Paris, 1929. 

Le Domaine Colonial Frangais, i vols. Editions du Cygne. Paris, 1930. 

Lokke (C. L.), France and the Colonial Question. A Study of Contemporary French 
Opinion, 1768-1801. London, 1982. 

lop (8. F.), Les Ressources du Dumaine Colonial de la France. Paris, 1924. 

LyauUy (P,), L' Organisation de I’Eiupire Colonial, Paris, 1931. 

MtggU (A.), Le Domaine colonial de la France. Ses ressources et ses besolns. Paris, 
1922. 

Piquet (V.), Histoire des Colonies Frangaisea. Paris, 1931. 

Roberts H.), A History of French Colonial Policy [1870-1925]. 2 vols. London, 1929. 
Sarraui (A), La Mise en Valeur des Colonies Frangaises Paris, 1928. 

Wiener (Z.), Les chernin.s de fer colouiaux de I’Afrique. Paris, 1931. 

Zay (F.), Histoire monetaire des Colonies Frangaises. ^|2nd edition. Paris, 1905. 


ASIA. 


FRENCH INDIA. 


The chief French possession in India is Pondicherry. It was founded hy 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699. The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 1765, re-took it in 1778, restored it 
a second time in 1786 ; re-took it a third time in 1793, and restored it in 1814. 

As established by the treaties of 1814, and 1816, the French possessions 
in India consist of five separate colonies, which cover an aggregate of 60,803 
hectares (about 196 square miles), and had on February 26, 1981, the 
following estimated populations : — 


Tondichdry . 43,499 
Oulgaret . 28,899 
Villc^our , 23,489 
Tiroiibouvand . 20,963 
BahW . . 18,352 

N ettapacom . 12,871 


Moddliarpeth . 14,846 
Arianooupom . 20,636 
'Karikal . . 17,558 

Tirnoular . 12,558 
Grande Aldde , 8,817 

Neravy . . 7,269 


Nddounkadou . 5,617 

Cotchdry. . 6,605 

^ChandernagOT . 27,262 

♦Mahd . . 12,430 

•Yanaon . . 6,249 

Total . 286,410 


In 1931, the population of the Provinces was as follows: — Pondichdry, 
183,555 ; Kaiikal, 57,914 ; Ghandernagor, 27,262; Mahd, 12,430 ; Yanaon, 
5,249. 

The eolooies are divided into five dipmdaiKu (the chi^ towns of which 
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ar« marked with an asterisk in the abore table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general ooundl. Hie 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichery. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at Paris by one senator and one deputy. In the colonies 
the birth-rate in 1932, was 0 40 per cent, for Europeans and mixed, 
and 3'72 per cent, for Indians; and the death-rate 0*78 per cent, for 
Europeans and mixed, and 8‘81 per cent, for Indians. There were in 
1982, 62 primary schools and 5 colleges, all maintained by the Govern- 
ment, with 807 teachers and 12,099 pupils. Local revenue (budget, 1933) 
was 3,049,585 rupees and expenditure, 2,763,199 rupees. The principal 
crops are paddy, rice, manioc, ground-nuts. On December 81 , 1932, there 
were 86,045 cattle, 84,830 sheep, and 81,012 goats. There are at 
Pondichery 3 cotton mills, and at Chandernagor 1 jute mill ; the cotton 
mills have, in all, 1,386 looms and 72,067 spindles, employing 8,245 
persons. There are also at work a few oil presses for grouna-nuts, and 
one ice factory. At the ports of Pondichery, Karikal, Mah6, and Yanaon 
in 1932, the imports amounted to 86,637,000 francs, and the exports to 
134,971,000 francs. At these four ports in 1932, 272 vessels entered and 
cleared. Railway open, 43 miles, Pondichery to Villapurara, and Peralam to 
Karikal. The Banquo de ITndochine has a branch in Pondichery. 


FRENCH INDO CHINA. 

Cefttral Government. 

Govemor-Qerural , — Rene Robin (February 27, 1934). 

Secretary General, — M. Graffeuil (November 4, 1928). 

Government, Area and Population. — French Indo-China, with an 
area of about 285,000 sqjiare miles and a population, in 1931, of 21,662,000, 
of whom 43,889 were feiiropean (including military forces), consists of 6 
States ; the Colony of Cochin-China, the Protectorates of Annam, Cambodia 
(including the territory around Battambang ceded by Siam iu 1907) Tonking 
and Laos; and Kwaug-Uhau-Wan, leased from Chiua. The whole country 
is under a Governor-General, assisted by a Secretary-General, and each of 
the States has at its head an official bearing the title of Resident-Superior, 
except in the Cfise of Cochin-China, which, being a direct French Colony 
while the others are only Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. There 
is a Grand Council for Economic Affairs and a Government Council for the 
whole of Indo-Cliina, a Colonial Council in Cochin-China, a Protectorate 
Council, and a Council for Economic Affairs for each of the Protectorate 
States. 

Education . — Instruction is given in public and private schools. The 
system of education is like that of France, and instruction is given in 
elementary schools and in the three lyct^es at Hanoi, Saigon and Balat 
(Annam). For native children there were, in 1 932, 6,030 elementary schools, 
with 819,792 pupils and 9,053 teachers, and 14 high schools (11 lyc^es for 
boys with 4,894 pupils, and 8 colleges for girls with 343 pupils). The 
Indo-Chinese University of Hanoi (organised iu 1917) had 654 Indo-Chinese 
students in 1932, and a school of Medicine and Pharmacy (established iu 
1923) had 114 students. 

JuftiCO. — In Cochin-China justice is administered by French magis- 
trates for both Europeans and natives, but in the Protectorates there are 
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native tribunals for matters affecting natives, and French courts for matters 
affecting Europeans and Chinefce. From the native tribunals there is an 
appeal to courts at Saigon and Hanoi. In those appeal courts European 
judges, in matters affecting natives, are assisted by Annamite mandarins. 

Finance. — There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China, 
and also a separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces have also 
their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is supported 
by receipts from customs, Government monopolies, indirect contributions, 
posts, telegiaphs, and railways in all the countries of the union, and besides 
maintaining these, provides for military and judicial services, public works, 
and other matters relating to the whole of the union. For 1933 the revenue 
and expenditure of the general budget balanced at 78,457,490 piastres. 
The outstanding debt of Indo China on January 1, 1931, amounted to 
1,436,228,000 francs and 11,020,000 piastres. 

Defence. — The military force consists of two divisions and an inde- 
pendent brigade. Effective strength on July 1, 1932, was 844 officers, and 
22,166 other ranks (18,073 natives). The naval force on December 31 
comprised 3 sloops, 3 gun- boats, 2 submarines, and 3 surveying vessels. 

Production. — Indo-China is divided into three main economic areas : — 
(1) The territory tributary to Saigon (Cochin-China, Cambodia, Southern 
Laos, and Annam South of Cape Varella), which, apart from the fisheries on 
the Coast and the interior lakes, is almost entirely agricultural, being one 
of the great rice regions of the world. (2) T^e region tributary to Haifong 
(Tonking and the three northern districts of Annam), which is devoted to 
agriculture, mining and manufacture. (8) Central Annam (the region be- 
tween Porte d’Annam and Cape Varella), wi\h Tonrane as the principal 
port, which is mainly agricultural, but is not ^ great rice-growing district ; 
its main exports are cinnamon, sugar and tea. minerals of Indo-China 

are coal (output in 1931, 1,726,000 tons), phospuates (12,871 tons), zinc 
(18,725 tons), tin (1,688 tons), chrome (2,780 tons), graphite and lead. 

Commerce. — in 1887, the French possessions in Indo-China, including 
Annam, Tonking, Cochin-China and Cambodia, were .united into a Customs 
Union. In 1932, the total imports amounted to 910,000,000 francs, and 
exports to 1,020,000,000 francs. The chief export is\rice, 961,206 tons in 
1931, and 1,191,649 tons in 1932. Other exports kre rubber, fish, coal, 
pepper, cattle and hides, com, zinc and tin ore. The principal imports are 
cotton and silk tissues, metal goods, kerosene and motor cars. 

In 1933, the imports into Great Britain from Indo-China amounted to 
129,100/., and the exports from Great Britain, 145,286/. ; re-exports to 
Indo-China from U.K. were 1,357/. 

CommuiUCRtions. — There are 6,252 miles of colonial routes and 10,222 
miles of local roads (December 31, 1931). 

The principal railways are from Saigon to Mytho (43 J miles) ; from Hanoi 
to Nacham(lll miles); from Hanoi to Tourane (497 miles); from Saigon 
to Khanh-Hoa (264 miles); from Haiphong to Yunanfou (534 miles); and 
from Tourcham to Dalat (38J miles). Total length of line, two-thirds 
Government, 1,490 miles. There were 422 principal post offices and more 
than 700 rural post offices (1931). 

In 193L1 there were 6,443 kilometres of telephone lines in Indo-China, and 
37,273 kilometres of wire. The number of calls made was 11,767,000, the 
number of subscribers 7,699. There is a radio- telephonic service to Europe 
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from Saigon and from Phnom Penh. The length of telegraph line in 1931 
was 19,000 kilometres ; number of inland telegrams sent, 1,109,000. 

Money and Banking. — According to a decree of May 31, 1930, the 
piastre was legally established on a gold basis, the rate of stabilisation being 
10 francs *=» 1 piastre. The piastre will have a gold content of 655 milligrams 
(10*0308 grains) of fine gold and will be 900 fine. 

The Bank of Indo-China has the monopoly of note issue in Indo-China. 
This privilege was renewed for a period of 25 years by the law of March, 

1931. Its capital is 120,000,000 francs. Notes in circulation, October 31, 

1932, 98,156,956 piastres. 

British CoTisul-Oeneral at Saigon. — F. G. Gorton. 

British Vice-Consul at Haiphong. — A. Mercadier. 


States and Protectorates. 

Cochin-Cliina. 

Cochin-China was ceded by the King of Annam to France in 1862. Its 
area is estimated at 26,476 square miles. The whole is divided into 21 
provinces. The towns of Saigon, Cholon, Cantho, Baclieu and Ranhgia 
nave been formed into municipalities and a new administrative division, 
named ‘ Region Saigon-Cholon ’ has been created. The Colonial Council 
contains 24 members (12 French, 12 native). The colony is repre- 
sented in France by one deputy. The population consists mainly of 
Annartiitea, Chinese and foreigners. In 193*2, the total population was put 
at 4,473,676, of whom 18,382 were French and 647 European foreigners 
(excluding the military foices, about 3,000 troops). Saigon had, in 1982, a 
population of 118,169, of whom 13,164 were French and 509 other Europeans. 
The town of Cholon has 122,818 inhabitants, of whom 880 are Frencn and 
28 other Europeans. There are about 1,513 schools, with 4,258 teachers, 
and 133,971 pupils. 

Of the total area, 2,390,570 hectares (5,976,425 acres) are cultivated 
(1932). The chief culture is rice, of which the production in 1932 was 
2,019,067 metric tons from 2,106,282 hectares. Other crops are maize, 
beans, sweet potatoes, earth-nuts, cotton, rubber, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, 
coco-nuts, betel-nuts, pepper, oranges, bananas, etc. The farm animals in 
1932 comprised 11,961 horses, 439,981 buffaloes, 579,700 pigs, 5,090 sheep 
and goats. 

Elver and coast fishing is actively carried on ; the fishery products are 
valued at 1,500,000 francs yearly. There are 55 rice mills in Saigon and 
Cholon, turning out 3,705 tons of rice a day. In these towns are also 8 
saw-mills, 6 soap factories, and a varnish factory. Commerce is mostly in 
the hands of Europeans and Chinese, but about 18,000 Annamites are small 
traders. The total exports in 1932 amounted to 812,024,000 francs, and 
imports to 563,281,000 francs. The chief exports in 1932 were rice 
(1,182,069 metric tons), dried and salted fish (22,504 metric tons), fat and fish 
oil (2,361 metric tons), pepper (3,134 metric tons), cotton (338 metric tons), 
copra (4,438 metric tons), rubber (14,680 metric tons). During 1932, 340 
steamers of 804,762 tons and 2,039 sailing vessels of 108,147 tons 
entered at the port of Saigon. The vessels of the Messageries- Mari times and 
of the Chargeurs-R^unis Companies visit Saigon regularly. There is also 
constant communication with Hong Kong and Singapore by British, 
Norwegian, Japanese and Chinfse vessels. (For railways see Indo-China.) 
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At Saigon there are 10 banka or bank -agencies, but the two chief ones are 
the Franco Chineae Bank and the Indo-Chiua Bank. 

In 1932, the local budget balanced at 15,550,000 piastres. 


Annam. 

French intervention in the affairs of Annam, which began as early aa 1787, 
was terminated by a treaty, sigmed on June 6, 1884, ana ratified at Hu4 on 
February 23, 1886, by which a French protectorate has been established over 
Annam. The King Bao-Oai succeeded to the throne on January 8, 1926. 
The King governs the country, assisted by a Council of Ministers, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the French Government, represented by a Resident 
SupMeur. A Chamber of representatives of the people was established in 
1926. The ports of Tourane and Qui-Nhon are opened to European com- 
merce, and the customs revenue conceded to France ; French troops occupy 
part of the citadel (called Mang-Ca) of Hu^, the capital (population in 
1931, 31,886). Province of Binh-Dinh had 657,126 inhabitants in 1931. 
Annamite functionaries, under the control of the French Government, 
administer all the internal affairs of Annam. The area of the protectorate 
ia about 39,758 square miles, with a population in 1932, of 5,119,801. 
ITiere were 2,864 Europeans, 691,706 Mols, 9>878 Chinese, and 242 .Japanese 
and Indians. The population is Annamite in the towns and along the 
coast, and consists of various tribes of Moi's in the hilly tracts. There were 
in 1933, 1,082 preparatorv schools with 44,686 pupils ; 126 elementary 
schools with 10,025 pupils; 60 secondary schools with 13,744 pupils; 
one higher secondary school for boys at Hu4, with 664 pupils, one at 
Vinh with 137 pupils and one at (^uinhon with 389 pupils ; one 
higher secondary school for native girls at D6ng-Khanh with 600 
pupils, and one at Tanh-HoA with 60 pupils ; one professional school 
with 169 pupils ; one normal school for boys, and one for girls, both at 
HuA Local budget, 1933, balanced at 8,989,360 piastres. The Phanrang 
river has been utilised to irrigate about 10,000 acres, and similar works, on a 
smaller scale, have been carried out in Central Annam. Rice is the 
most important product. Others are cotton, maize, and other cereals, the 
areca nut, mulberry, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, manioc, bamboo ; 
excellent timber abounds, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, coffee, dye, and 
medicinal plants. Raw silk is produced. There are about 804,000 head 
of cattle in Annam, and cattle rearing is qf some importance. There 
are copper, zinc, and gold in the province of Quang-nam ; the mines are 
workea by natives. An important seam of haenmtite iron is worked about 
0 kilometres from Thanhhoa, At Nonpon, near Tourane, coal mines are 
worked. In North, Central, and Southern Annam there are salt works. 
The chief imports are cotton-yam, cottons, tea, petroleum, paper goods, and 
tobacco ; chief exports, sugar, rice, cotton and silk tissues, cinnamon, tea, 
and paper. In 1932, 195 French ships of 947,072 tons, 33 Chinese of 81,439 
tons, and 13 ships (25,024 tons) of other natioi.alities cleared the port of 
Tourane, the total tonnage being 1,003,635 tons. The number of native junko 
entering the port wCre 2,335, of a tonnage of 21,092. 

Cambodia. 

Cambodia is bounded on the soufb by Cochin-China, on the east by 
Annam, on the north by Laos and Siam, on the west by Siam, and on the 
s(»ith>west by the Gulf of Siam. The French Protectorate was eatabliahed 
Uil868. 

Atea, 67|550 square miles ; population according to the census of 1031 ; 
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2.806.000, of whom 2,000 were Europeana (excludine the military forces), 

176.000 Annamites, 148,000 Chinese, 2,475,000 Cambodians, Sino-Cambo- 
dians, Malayans, and Laotians, and 6,000 of various races. The present King, 
fiisowathmonivong, succeeded his late father, Sisowath, on August 9, 1927, 
and was crowned on July 22, 1928. The country is divided into 14 provinces. 
The four chief towns are PhnOm-Penh (population 96,000), the capital of 
the territory, located at the crossing of Tonl6-Sap and Mekong rivers, 
Battambang, 180 miles further north-west, Kampot (92 miles frona 
the capital), a seaport on the Gulf of Siam, but not accessible for sea- 
going vessels, and Kompong-Oham. The budget for 1933 balanced at 

7.942.000 piastres, including a sum of 728,000 piastres allowed for the civil 
list of the king and princes. There were (1932) 410 French-native schools, 
besides one college and one professional school, and a school of Applied Arts. 
Total number of pupils in attendance was (1932) 20,000 Cambodian, Anna- 
mite and Chinese. 

The soil is fertile, but only a part of it is under cultivation 
owing to shortage of labour. The chief product of Cambodia is rice 
which is exported by way of Cholon where the rice is milled, and Saigon 
where it is shipped. Amongst the other products are tobacco, kapok, 
cotton, pepper, maize, palm sugar, rubber and silk. Pepper is especially 
grown in the country of Kamjxit, the export in 1931 was 3,100 metric 
tons. Maize growing is extending ; the production of maize is estimated 
at 70,000 tons, the whole of which is exported. Cattle breeding is a 
flourishing native industry, especially between Phu6m-Penh and Manila. 
Other native industries are : weaving of silk and cotton, pottery and 
making of rush mats. There is a cotton-ginning mill, a silk factory and 
rice-mills at Phnom-Penh. Valuable forests cover an area of about 

10.000. 000 acres. Phosphate is the principal mineral, but not worked very 
extensively. The overflow of the Mekong river fills up the Great Lake, 
which occupies the middle of Western Cambodia. With the low-water 
season the lake slowly empties and leaves innumerable ponds on the 
ground it covered during the high-water season. These ponds are filled 
with an enormous quantity of fish suitable for salting and smoking. This 
is the principal native industry. Imports in 1931: 17,500,000 piastres; 
exports, 23,500,000 piastres. The imports comprise salt, beverages, textiles, 
chemicals, cigarettes, iron and opium ; the exports comprise rice, salted 
fish, pepper, maize, cotton, tobacco, fish-oil, palm-su^ar, sticklac, kapok, 
wood, resin, hides, and cattle. This last trade is earned between Phn6m- 
Penh and Manila. 

Cambodia possesses two little sea-harbours, Kep and R4am, both on the 
Gulf of Siam and connected to Bangkok and Saigon by the steamers of 
the ‘Siam Steam Navigation Company,’ The Mekong and the Great Lake, 
with their affluents, give a total of 876 miles of waterways, of which about 
370 are not navigable to launches during the low-water season. River- 
steamers easily reach Phnora-Penh, which has good quays and embankments. 

Cambodia possessed in 1930, 1,430 miles of good metalled roads and 
nearly 188 miles of unmetalled roads and 60 miles of roads in course of 
construction. The chief roads are from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, vifL 
PhnCm-Penh and Battambang, from Phn6m-Penh to the Gulf of Siam, and 
Mount Bokor (hill-station), from Saigon to Kratie, and from Phnom-Penh 
to Angkor vi^ Kompon^-Thom. A railway between Phndm-Penh and 
Battambang is in operauon and will shortly be connected up with the 
Siamese railway system. 

Of all the countries of the Far East, Cambodia is among the richest in 
ancient monuments. The ruins of Angkor are specially famous. 
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Tonking. 

This territory, brought under France’s protectorate in 1884, has an area 
of 40,530 square miles, and is divided into 23 provinces, and 4 military 
territories, with 10,885 villages and a population in 1933 of 8,603,870, of 
whom 10,365 were French (exclusive of military forces) and 367 other 
Europeans. The King of Annam was formerly represented in Tonking by 
a viceroy, but, in July, 1897, he consented to the suppression of the 
viceroyalty and the creation of a French residency in its place. Chief 
town Hanoi, a fine and large modern town, wdth a population of 127,404 in 
1933 (French, 5,004 ; other Europeans, 72; natives, 118,630; and Chinese, 
3,698). This town on January 1, 1902, became the capital of Indo-China, 
instead of Saigon. In 1933, there were 13 native primary schools (6,139 
pupils), 1 native normal college (106 students), 1 high primary school for 
French and native girls (184 pupils), 1 native college (670 students), 1 
school of applied arts (130 students), 1 French primary school for girls 
(244 pupils), 2 French High Schools (582 pupils), and 1 French Lyc(5e 
(1,000 pupils). The local budget for 1933 balanced at 11,788,171 piastres. 
The chief crop is rice (total production 1932, 1,797,264 tons). Other 
products are maize, arrow-root, sugar-cane, coffee, tea, various fruit trees, 
and tobacco. A large quantity of raw silk is produced annually, most of 
which is used in native weaving and the remainder exported. There are 
rich limestone quarries, calamine and tin mines, and also rich hard coal 
beds. 

Imports in 1932, 363,266,000 francs ; exports, 180,445,000 francs. 

Chief imports are metal tools and machinery, yarn and tissues, beverages ; 
chief exports, rice, maize, and animal products. The principal port is 
Haiphong, which is visited regularly by the steamers of three French lines. 


The Laos territory, under French protectorate since 1893, has an area of 
231,400 square kilometres, or 89,320 square miles ; the population in 1932 
was 974,875. The capital is Vientiane. In the country there is a protected 
state, Luang Prabang, which has a capital of the same name, the residence of 
the King, who is assisted in his government by a French Administrator. The 
soil is fertile, producing rice (average output about 350,000 tons annually), 
cotton, indigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing teak forests, from which the 
logs are now floated down the Mekong to Saigon. Gold, tin, lead and 
precious stones are found, and concessions have been granted to several French 
mining companies. It can be entered by the Mekong, which is barred at 
Khone by rapids, and by two new roads from Vinh to Thskhek and from 
Qnang Tri to Savannakhet. A new road following the Mekong connects 
Thakek to Pakse, and thence to Saigon. A railway, four miles in length, 
has been constructed across Khone island, and by means of it several steam 
launches have been transported to the upper waters, where they now ply. 
Motor launches ply between Vientiane, Luang Prabang and Houei-Sai. A 
telegraph line connects Hu4 in Annam with the towns on the Mekong, and 
these with Saigon and Hanoi. The local budget for 1933 balanced at 
3,744,100 piastres. 

In 1900, the territory of Kwanff Chau Wan on the coast of China, leased 
from China in 1898, and increased in 1899^ by the addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, vas placed under the authority of the Govemor-General of Indo- 
China. ^ The territory has been divided into 3 administrative circumscrip- 
tions, including 1 Municipality, Tchekham, a commercial centre, but the 
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Chinese organisation is maintained. Fort-Bayard is the seat of the local 
Administration. Its area is about 190 square miles and its population 
250,000. The imports are chiefly cotton yarns, petroleum, matches, refined 
sugar, cunao (for tinctorial purposes) ; the exports are straw sacks, swine, 
cattle, brown sugar, and ground-nuts. Imports in 1932, 10,279,250 piastres ; 
exports, 6,870,871 piastres. The port is free. The territory is regularly 
visited by the vessels of French, Poituguese, Chinese and English companies ; 
in 1932, 187 vessels of 159,992 tons entered. The local budget for 1933 
balanced at 530,000 piastres. 
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MANDATED STATES IN ASIA: SYRIA AND 
LEBANON. 

Syria and Lebanon have been recognised as independent States to be 
placed under a Mandatory Power. By decision of the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Powers at San Remo (April ‘25, 19‘20), France has been assigned the 
Mandate for Syria, which was confirmed by the League of Nations on 
July 24, 1922 (Declaration of London). 

High Commissioner. — M. le Comte de Martel (took office October 12, 
1933). 

Area and Population. — The territory under the French Mandate i 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the west, by Palestine on the south, by 
Iraq on the east, and by Turkey on the north. 

For details of the frontier between Syria and Iraq and Palestine, see the 
Statesman’s Year Bckik, 1928, p. 893. The frontier between Syria and 
Turkey (Nisibin-Jeziret ibn Omar), was settled by the Franco-Turkish 
agreement of June 22, 1929. 

The country was originally organised into 5 territories {^tats), but since 
JaHuaty 1, 1925, two of the.se, viz. Damascus and Aleppo, were united to 
form the single State, now the Ptepublic of Syria (Sanjaks of Hama, Homs, 
Damascus, Hainan, Aleppo, Alexandretta and Deir oz Zor). The remaining 
territories are those of Latakia, formerly the Alawiyya (Sanjaks of Latakia 
and Tartus); of Lebanon (Sanjaks of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
I^ebanon and Bekaa) ; of Jebel Druze (south of Tlauran). The autonomous 
Sanjak of Alexaudretta, set up January 1, 1926, is part of the Syrian 
Republic. 

The Syrian Republic.— The Constitution of May 14, 1930, provides for 
a President, elected by the Legislature for 5 years ; the Legislature itself, 
which consists of 59 members, is elected for 4 years. The first general elec- 
tion, which is in two degrees, was held in December, 1931, and January, 
1932. The capital is Damascus. The present Head of the Syrian State is 
Mohamed Ali Bek el Abed, and the Prime Minister is Hakky Bek el Azm. 
There are four other Ministers in the Cabinet. 

The Lebanese Republic, was proclaimed a State on September 1, 1920. 
It has the following frontiers : — North, the Nahr-ebKebir ; south, the 
frontier of Palestine ; west, the coast ; and ea.st, the heights of Anti- Lebanon. 
Beirut is the scat of the Government. Habib Pasha cs Saad took office as 
President of the Republic on January 28, 1934, for one year under a Pro- 
visional Constitution. There is a Secretary of State but no Cabinet Ministers. 

The Government of Latakia was established under that name on 
May 14, 1930. Capital, Latakia. Governor. — M. E. Schoeffler, 

The Goverment of Jebel Druze has its seat at Es Suweideh. Tlie 
Governor, Gen. Massiet, is assisted by a Oabinet of three Ministers. 
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The total area subject to the French Mandate may be estimated at 60,000 
square miles. The total population of this area in 1929 was 2,831,622, 
The population of the 4 territories was as follows; — Syria, 1,696,638; 
Lebanon, 862,618 (of whom 342,388 were Christians and 292,247 
Moslems); Lstakia, 280,920; and Jebel Druze, 51,780. Arabic is the 
prevailing language, with many dialectical varieties. But there is a large 
influx of foreign elements, including Turks, Turkomans, hiirds, Circassians, 
Armenians, Persians, Jews, and a certain number of Europeans. The 
principal towns are Damascus, population 193,912; Aleppo, 177,313; 
Beirut, 134,655 ; Homs, 52,792 ; llama, 39,960; Tripolis, 37,260; Antioch, 
28,000; Latakia, 21,404; Alexamiretta, 13,997 ; and Zahlali in Lebanon, 
20,985. There are no statistics of births and deaths. 

Religion and Education. — The population is composed mainly 
of Moslems, of whom there are 1,514,755. The majority are Sunni 
Moslems (1,075,816). The Druzes number about 86,125, the Alawiyya 
227,930, and Ismailians 14,882. There have been Christians in Syria since 
the earliest times. They number at present 505,419, of whom 186,676 are 
Maronites, 66,762 Greek Catholics (Uniats), 7,305 Armenian Catholics 
(Uniats), 32,859 Armenians, 8,887 Protestants, 28,885 Melkites, and 151,826 
belong to the Orthodox Church. There are also 16,526 Jews. There are 
now one Orthodox, one Gregorian Armenian, one Latin, and three Uniat 
Patriarchs (Melkite, Syrian, and Maronite) of Antioch, none of whom reside 
in that city. Apart from this there are in French Mandated territory 9 
Orthodox Dioceses, one Armenian Uniat Archbishop, six Melkite (Uniat) 
Archbishops and six Bishops, three Syrian (Uniat) Archbishops, five Maronite 
(Uniat) Archbishops and four Bishops, one Latin Apostolic Delegate, a Grand 
Mufti and a Grand Rabbi, 

There were in the whole of the mandated territory in 1932, 6S5 public 
schools with 70,035 pupils, 1,080 private schools with 81,909 pupils, and 
614 foreign schools with 65,720 pupils. 

At Damascus there is a Syrian university (founded June 15, 1923), with 
(in 1932) a faculty of medicine (165 students), a faculty of law (218 
students), pharmacy (19 students), dentistry (24 students), and arts (46 
students). There is also an Arab Academy, founded iu 1913, and amply 
endowed, and also agricultural colleges ut Sclemie and Bekaa. 

Tlioro are also two universities in Beirut, one French and one American. 
The American university contains a faculty of medicine and several schools, 
with a total of 413 studeuts in 1932. The French university (founded in 
1875) has a faculty of medicine with 200 studeuts, and several schools, total 
students, 634 in 1932. 


Finance, — The revenue and expenditure for four years were as follows in 
Syrian pounds (Syrian pound = Franca 20) : — 



1930 

1931 j 

1982 j 

1933 * 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Syrian Pounds 

1 18,694,928 

10,678,787 

1 

Syrian Pounda 
10,413,930 
18,941,905 

Syrian Pound.s ' 
1 3,506,90 1 
13,249,706 

Syrian Pounds 
15.453, R82 
15,453,882 


‘ Estiniate.s. 


The Budget for 1932 and estimates for 1933 were distributed as follows 
in Syrian pounds, paper 
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1932 

Receipts 

1932 

Expenditure 

1933 

Receipts and 
Expenditure 
estimates 

Syrian Republic 

Alexandretta Sanjul: 

Lebanon 

Latakia 

Jebel Druze .... 

Syrian Pounds 
7,043,569 
1,088,215 
4,029,374 
987,689 
857,0.')7 

Syrian Pounds 
6,924,437 
895,942 
4,200,554 
888,^^00 
839,933 

Syrian Pounds 
8,464,587 
900,600 
4,513,600 
1,271,000 
804,195 

Total 

18,505,904 

, 13,249,700 

15,458,882 


Defsnce. — A F'rench army is in occupation of the whole country. On 
January 1, 1933, tlie cffectivo strength was 306 ofticers (126 French) and 
13,782 other ranks (292 French). 

Production and Industry. — Syria is essentially an agricultural country, 
the bulk of the population being engaged in tlie cultivation of the soil 
and in cattle breeding; the total area cultivated in 1931-32 was 1,300,000 
acres. The principal products in 1931-32 were: wheat, 283,544 metric 
tons ; barley, 204,969 metric tons ; maize, 34,420 metric tons ; sorghum, 
39,780 metric tons; oats, 13,520 metric tons; olives, 30,570 metric tons; 
silk cocoons, 1,762 metric tons (2,760 in 1931) ; and cotton, 876 metric 
tons. Sesam^, from which oil is produced, is one of the most valued crops, 
but is very uncertaiu. Chickpea,s, lentils, beans, vetches, and lupins are 
largely cultivated, production of chickpeas in 1931-32 was 10,566 metric 
tons, and of lentils, 42,703 metric tons. About 9,304 acres in Latakia, 
Aleppo, Beirut, and Damascus produced 2,115 metric tons of tobacco in 
1931-32, The cultivation of cotton has been considerably extended during 
the last two years. The chief cotton -growing centre is the Aleppo district. 
In 1931-32 the total area under cotton was 19,982 acres. Hemp and sugar- 
cane are also cultivated. The most important fruit trees are the olive, 
vine, mulberry, lemon, banana, and orange. In 1931-32, there were 188,782 
acres under olive trees, against 183,242 in 1930-31. The yield of olive 
oil in 1931 was 160,000 metric quintals. There were also produced 20,800 
metric tons of apricots, 72,000 metric tons of grapes, 29,892 metric tons of 
figs, and 33,150 metric tons of oranges, lemons, and mandarines. The 
white mulberry is largely cultivated in Northern Syria for feeding silk- 
worms. There were 2,320,000 sheep, 1,070,000 goats, 182,000 camels, 
280,000 oxen, and 80,000 asses on December 31, 1932. 

S^ia is poorer in minerals than in other resources, but this may be due to 
insumcient exploration. Northern Lebanon has been worked for iron in 
ancient and modem times. At Majerba the ore is rich, and the iron good. 
There is a comparatively rich mine of lignite in South Lebanon, There are 
indications of petroleum in various places. The work of laying of a pipe- 
line to Tripoli was begun in 1932 There are indications of phosphates, 
lead, copper, antimony, nickel, chrome ; ^^psnm is w-idely distiibuted. 
There is abundance of marble and good building atone. 

The industries of Syria are on a very small scale. Flour, oil, soap, and 
silk thread are the most important. The chief centres of the silk industry 
are Beirut, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Latakia. There were 90 spinning factories 
in 1927. Wine and tobacco are also produced. 

Commerce*— The imports and exports for five years (in thousands of 
Syrian pounds, paper) were as follows : — 
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1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 1 

1932 

[tnports 

Exports 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 
66,002 
26,741 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 
72,998 1 

34,237 

1,0(K) Syrian 
pounds 
63,526 
30,616 

1,000 Syrian 
]i()iinds 
67,069 
20,892 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 
48,600 
17,125 


The principal imports in 1932 were (in thousands of Syrian pounds 
paper); — textiles, 14,506; metal and metal work, 3,742; animal produce, 
3,704 ; colonial produce, 5,493 ; chemicals and allied products, 1,970. 
Principal exports were: — animal produce, 1,887; fruit, vegetables, etc., 
2,899 ; textiles, 7,499. 

The distribution of trade in 1932 was as follows (in thousands Syrian paper 
pounds): — Imports from France, 7,065; Great Britain, 5,247 ; United 
States, 3,083 ; Italy, 3,064 ; Turkey, 3,144 ; Japan, 3,240 ; Germany, 2,306 ; 
Persia, 4,571; Belgium, 2,798. Exports to Egy|)t, 811; France, 2,013; 
Palestine, 3,301 ; Iraq, 2,763 ; United States, 3,549 ; Great Britain, 1,020. 

According to Board of Trade Returns the imports from Syria into Great 
Britain amounted to 214,277/i. in 1932, and 130,1017, in 1933, while the 
exports to Syria amounted to 882,112/ in 1932, and 923,813/. in 1933. 
Re-exports to Syria from U.K. wore 15,828/. iu 1932, and 29,208/. in 1933. 

CommunicatioilS. — Most of the ports of Syria are visited regularly by 
the steamers of various shipping companies. In 1932, 1,634 vessels of 
3,595,584 tons entered the ports of Lebanon and Syria. Beirut was the 
principal port of call. 

In 1932, the number of postal packets handled was 24,071,300, of which 
7,198,700 were on the inland service, and 16,872,600 on the international 
service. In 1932, there were 3,971 miles of telephone line, 61 telephone 
stations, 3,108 subscribers, and 645,622 conversations. 

In 1927, there were 2,240 miles of macadam roads and 2,754 miles of 
dirt and gravel roads. Syria is comparatively well provided with railways, and 
new lines and branches are proposed. The following railways are open; — 
standard gauge from Rayak to Aleppo and Rojn (Turkish frontier) 
260 miles ; Homs to Tripolis, 64 miles ; narrow gauge Beirut to Damascus, 
93 miles; Beirut to Mameltcin, 11 miles; Damascus to El Hamm^, 120 
miles. Three companies operate passenger routes across the Syrian Desert 
between Beirut and Baghdad. An air mail service betw^een Beirut and 
Marseilles has been in operation since June, 1929. 

Currency. — The official currency as from May 1, 1920, is the Syrian 
Bank Note, issued by the Bank of Syria, under French Treasury control. 
The monetary unit is tlie Syrian pound, divided into 100 piastres (1 piastre 
= 20 centimes), which are exchangeable in Paris at the fixed rate of 20 
francs to the pound. On February 28, 1933, the notes in circulation 
amounted to 11,350,0007. (Syrian). In some parts of the country the 
Turkish pre-war mejidiehs arc still current. 

There is a Consul-General at Beirut (Mr. G. T. Harvard), and Consuls at 
Aleppo and Damascus. 


Books of Reference. 
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AFRICA* 

ALOEEIA. 

(L’ALOltKIK.) 

Government. 

The governnieiit and administration of Algeria are centralised at Algiers 
under the authority of the Governor-General, who represents the Government 
of the Republic throughout Algerian territory. With the exception of the 
nou-Mussulmau services of Justice, Public Instniotion, Worship, and the 
Treasury, which are under tho appropriate ministrie,s in Paris, all the 
services are under his direction. He has to prepare a special budget for 
Algeria, he grants concessions for works, and he contracts loans in the 
name of the Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, compri.ses under revenue tho imjiosts of every sort which are 
collected within the Colony and under expenditure the whole of the civil 
disbursements. The expeuditure on War and Marine is still at the cost of 
the mother country. Tlie budget, prepared by the Governor under the control 
of the Minister of the Interior, i.s discussed and voted by the Financial Dele- 
gations and the Superior Council. Those Delegations were in.stituted in 1898 
to enable the body of tax-payere to state their view.s on questions of imposts 
by means of elected delegates. There are three Delegations re^ucsenting 
respectively the French colonists, the French tax -payers other than colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is composed of elected 
members and of high ollicials. Lastly, the Governor is assisted in the 
exercise of his functions by a purely consultative council of government. 

The territories of the South, forming a separate colony, are each under a 
military command which directs all the administrative and civil services 
under the authority of the Governor. They have a budget distinct from 
that of Algeria. The natives are represented on the communal adminiatra- 


* See also Morocco. 
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tion. By the law of Febrnary 4, 1919, the position of French citizens is 
accorded to natives, above the age of 25 and monogamous, who served in the 
war, who are proprietors or farmers, who can read or write or hold a French 
decoration. 

The French Chambers alone have the right of legislating for Algeria, 
while such matters as do not come within the legislative power are regulated 
by decree of the President of the Republic. Each department sends one 
senator and, since 192S, three deputies to the National Assembly. 

QovemoT-Qeneral, — M. Jules Carde, appointed October 3, 1930. 

Area and Population. 

The census of March 8, 1931, wliich is the hast taken, 8howe<i a population 
(including the military forces) amounting to 6,553,451 (of whom 920,788 were 
Europeans, 6,632,663 natives), on an area of 847,500 S(|. miles. The colony 
has been organised in 2 great divisions called respectively Northern (80,117 
sq. miles) and Southeni Algeria (767,435 sq. miles). Northern Algeria con- 
sists as formerly of Civil Territory and Territoire de Commandement, but 
the Civil Territory has been exteTided, while the Territoire de Commande- 
ment has been diminished and will before long be com])letely merged in the 
Civil Territory. Northern Algeria contains 17 arrondissements, 304 com- 
munes, and 78 mixed communes, in the Civil Territory. Southern Algeria 
consists of the 4 Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, Touggourt. and the 
Saharan Oases, organised under decree of August 14,1905. These territories 
contain 13 communes, of which 7 are mixed- and G native. 

Population, including military forces, according to the revised figures of 
the census of March 8, 1931 : — 



Municlr.lPopnl.tioi. i j 

Grand 


1 Euro- 
l>ean 

Native 1 Total , p|!au' ^ Native | 

^ Total 

i Total 

h^orthern Territory 
Southern Territory 

j 876,030 
; 5,948 

5,0‘26,3S8i5,f>02,01p; 36,521 j 40,203 ' 
501,931 507,879' 2,083 ; 4,050 

1 76,814 
6,739 

1,5,978,888 
1, 574,618 

Grand Total . 

881,584 

5,588,314 6,409,898 39,204 ' 44,849 

i 83,553 

■ 6,553,451 


Population, according to Departments and Territories (census of March 8, 
1931) j— 


Northern Atwia 
(Deyartiuents) 

Algiers . 

Oran 

Constantine . 

Total 


Population i 

•2,067,071 ! 

1.4S0.001 il 
2,4m, 201 

I 5,078,883 ' 

Grand Total 


Southern Algeria 
(Territories) 

Ain Sefra 
Ghardaia 
Touggourt . 
Saharan Oases 

Total 

. 0,. ‘>68,451 


Population 


176,504 

144,886 

224,547 

30,141 


574,618 


In 1931, of the total European population of 920,788, the French 
numbered 762,852 and foreigners, 167,936. 

The chief town* with population in 1931 were: Algiers, 257,122; 
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Oran, 163,743 ; Constantine, 104,902; Bona, 68,778 ; Sidibel-Abbes, 46,902 ; 
Philippeville, 47,750'; Mascara, 31,449 ; Tleimjen, 46,060 ; S6tif, 37,263 ; 
Mostaganem, 28,357; Blida, 39,371 ; Bougie, 26,261 ; Tizi Ouzon, 38,291. 


Eeligion and Education. 

The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop and 2 
bishops, with some 400 officiating clergymen. There are 13 Protestant 
pastors and 6 Jewish rabbis sharing in Government grants. 

At Algiers (city) there is a University, attended (July 31, 1931) by 2,090 
students (871 for Law, 549 Medicine and Pharmacy, 319 Science, 361 Arts). 
There are also special schools for commerce, the fine arts, hydrography, and 
agriculture. In 1931 there were also 586 Mussulman schools with 62,088 
pupils (560 for boys, 51,528 pupils; and 26 for girls, 3,830 pupils). There 
are higher Mussulman schools [midcrms) at Algiers, Tlem 9 en, and Constantine, 
with 151 students (November 5, 1931) (128 Arabs, 23 Kabyles). There 
were, on November 5, 1931, 11 establishments for secondary education for 
boys with 7,678 pupils (6,683 French, 832 natives and 163 foreigners) and 
6 establishments for girls with 3,240 pupils (3,076 French, 89 natives and 
76 foreigners). In 1931 there were 1,187 primary anddnfant schools, public 
and private, with 129,198 pupils (66,630 boys and 62,568 girls). There 
were (1931) two nonnal schools for men teachers with 34 professors and 273 
students, and three normal schools for women teachers with 29 professors 
and 243 students. 


Justice and Crime. 

There is an Appeal Court at Algiers, and in the arrondissements are 17 
courts of first instance. There are also commercial courts and justices of the 
peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
Europeans. Since 1902, there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. 

Mussulman justice is administered to natives by Justices of the Peace and 
Cadis in the first instance with an appeal to French courts. 

The average prison population in 1931 was 7,091, compared with 6,766 
in 1930. 


Finance. 

Europeans and natives pay the same direct and indirect taxes. The 
departments of War and Marine are excluded from the estimates, but the 
proceeds of the Military tax, the Government monopolies, and some other 
revenues are paid to France. The total expenditure (including military and 
extraordinary disbursements) exceeds tne Algerian revenue by about 
75,000,000 francs. 

The budget estimates (including extraordinary budget) for five years were 
as follows (in francs) : — 


- 

1929 

1 1980 

1931-32 1 

1932 • 

1933 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

831,038,165 

830,659,759 

1,021,888,098 

1,021,749,154 

1,199,056,829 

1,196,401,883 

1,799,770,663 

1,799.640.616 

1,866,826,648 

1,864,586,716 


1 Financial year terminates March 31. • April 1-December 31, 1982. 
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The details of the 1932 ^ ordinary budget are as follows : — 


Revenue 

j Expenditure 



1 

Francs 


Francs 

Taxes . 



826,820,670 

Debt, pensions, etc. 

171,861,469 

State Revenues 



25,232,800 

Government and Cen-1 

46,891,891 

Sundry receipts 



3,799,216 

tral Administration j 

Exceptional receipts . 


900,000 

Interior .... 

255,060.034 

Payments for 

8Ute\ 


121,227,812 

Native Affairs 

57,819,598 

Services 

/ 


Finance. 

91,181,702 




1 

! Posts, Telegraphs and \ 
Telephones / 

72,036,825 





! Public Works . 

Agriculture, Commerce, 

218,567,142 





Ac 

38,772,626 





Forests .... 

25,418,764 





Miscellaneoa.s 

2.250,000 





Total (including 


Total . 



977,080,498 : 

all items). 

977,850,451 


1 April 1-Uecember 

The extraordinary budget for 1932 showed revenues of 821,790,185 
francs, and expenditure of 821,790,165 franca. 

There is a separate Post Oflice budget which is estimated to balance 
revenue and expenditure at 135,981,963 francs for 1932-33, 

Defence. 

The military force in Algeria and Tunis comprises the XlXth Army Corps, 
which includes 3 divisions. French residents are under the same obligation to 
servo as in France ; natives are under the obligation to serve 2 years with the 
colours and can bo called up as reservists in case of nicbilisatiou. The troops 
may besstationed in North Africa or employed on Colonial expeditions, 
but they belong to the ‘ Metro|^>olitan,’ not to the Colonial Army. There 
are 6 regiments of zouaves, each of 8 battalions, of 5 companies ; 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs d’Afrique), of several squadrons ; 3 groups of field 
and 1 of lieavy artillery ; 1 battalion of engineers ; and 1 regiment of the 
Flying Corps. These are all European troops, and in the case of the artillery 
and engineers their recruiting depots are in Franco. The Foreign Legion of 
4 regiments of a varying number of battalions is recruited from foreigners of 
any nationality, hut officered chiefly by Frenchmen ; the headtjuarters of the 
regiments are in Sidi- Bel -Abbes, in Oran, but battalions are sent to any colony 
where they may be required. The Natives are 12 regiments of Algerian 
Tirailleurs each of 3 battalions, and 6 regiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry) each 
of several squadrons. The officers and a proportion of the non-commissioned 
officers of the native regiments are French. In 1933, the strength of the 
garrison of Algeria and of Tunis was 3,034 officers and 73,234 men. The air 
force comprises 2,077 all ranks organised in 4 groups. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

There exists in Algeria a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
in the neighbourhood of the coast, mainly owned by Euroj)eans, which is 
cultivated scientifically, and where profitable returns are obtained from 
vineyards, cereals, &c., but the greater part of Algeria is of limited value 
for aOTicultural purtx)se8. The northern portion is mountainous and 
generally better adapted to grazing and forestry than agriculture, and a 
large portion of the native population is quite poor. In spite of the many 
excellent roads built by the Government, a considerable area of the 
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mountainous region ia without adequate means of communication and is 
aooeeeihle only with difficulty. 

The soil is, under various systems, held by proprietors, by larniers, 
and by mdtayers or khamm^s. Most of the State lands have been 
appropriated to colonists. The area under cultivation is 24,474,350 acres, 
of which 5.793,797 acres are owned by European fanners and the balance 
by native farmers. The chief crops in 1931 were wheat, 3,018,459 
with a yield of 695,058 metric tons ; barley 8,127,630 acres with a yield oi 
689,063 metric tons ; and oats, 567,242 acres with a yield of 119,198 metric 
tons I maize, potatoes, artichokes, beans, peas and tomatoes, l^lax, silk, and 
tobacco (the cultivation of the latter being most remunerative) are also pro- 
duced. In 1931 there were 15,859 tobacco planters, the area under cultiva- 
tion, was 56,676 acres, and the yield 18,077 metric tons. Sericulture ^ 
an eiperimental stage and subsidised by the government. There were 326 
growers in 1926, 186 in 1927, and 104 in 1929. In 1929, 6,142 pounds ot 
cocQona were produced as against 16,160 in 1928. 

In 1932, the yield of wine was 402,927,624 gallons from an area ot 
869,321 acres compared with 348,846,718 gallons from 760,605 acres in 
Date, banana, pomegranate, almond, fig, and many otlier fruits grow abun- 
dantly. The production of olive oil amounted to 5,499,250 gallons. The area 
under cotton in 1931 was 12,355 acres. Yield in 1931 w’as 1,500 metric tons 
of fibre. State forests (1931), 5,418,164 acres, and, for the most part, belong 
to the State and communes. The greater part is mere brushwood, but on 
1,111,980 acres are cork-oak trees, 1,691,950 acres Aleppo pine, 1,627,730 
acres evergreen oak, and 97,812 acres cedar. The dwari-palnj and alfa are 
worked on the plains. Timber is cut for firewood, also for industrial purposes, 
for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and ior bark for tanning. Con- 
siderable portions of the forest area are also leased for tillage, or for pasturage 
for cattle, sheep, or pigs. The forest revenue iu 1930 was 16,745,721 francs. 

On December 31, 1933, there were in Algeria 168,000 horses, 175,000 
mnles, 332,000 asses, 896,000 cattle, 5,262,000 sheep, 2,654,000 goats, 
66,000 pigs, and 169,000 camels. The wool-clip in 1931 was 20,000 metric 

tons. , -L . 

There are extensive fisheries for sardines, allaches, anchovies, sprats, 
tunny-fish, &c. , and also shell-fish. In 1931, 1,088 boats of 4,717 metric 
tons, and 4,128 persons were employed in fishing, and the quantity of fish 
taken amounted to 20,275,221 kilos. The yield of coral and sponge^j, 247 kilos. 

Algeria possesses deposits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and anti- 
mony. The mineral output in 1931 was as follows: iron ore, 595,000 
metric tons; lead, 9,852 metric tons; zinc, 7,727 metric tons; idiosphate 
rock, 469,077 metric tons. Kaolin, marble and onyx, salt, coal, and antimony 
are also found. s 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade of Algiers in recent years has been as follows (in 1,000 
francs) : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

1027 

1028 

1020 

1,000 francs 
4,404,544 
5,049,908 
5,868,861 

1,000 francs 

I 8,622,018 

4,233,781 

1 8,877,492 1 

1930 

1981 

1982 

!,♦ 00 francs 
5,711,000 
4,871.519 
4,268,210 

I 1,000 francs 
4,272,000 
8,402,267 

1 8,706,401 


The imports and exports for 1982 were divided as follows (in thousands of 
fraaos) ; — 
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Wl 



Imi>orts j 

Exports 


Prom 

France 

From 

Other 

Countries 

1 

ToUl i 

To 

Franco 

To Other 
Countries 

Total 

Animal products 

Vegetable products . 
Mineral products 
Manufactured articles 

ifi8,m 

531,290 

1 258,. 569 

'2,317,552 

69,949 

412,041 

243,279 

237,339 

258,146 
943.331 
496,848 : 
2,554,891 

143,918 

8,044,274 

25,129 

87,041 

48,639 

223,000 

81,901 

112,559 

192,557 

3,267,274 

107,030 

199,600 

Total . 

i 3,290,608 

962,008 

4,253,210 i 

3,800,362 

460,099 

3,m,461 


The principal imports in 1932 were (in millions of francs), textiles, 
390 (of which 384 were from France) ; machines, spare parts, 64 (58 from 
France); automobiles, 155 (154 from France); petroleum, 88; sugar, 137 
(136 from France) ; coal, 79 ; iron and steel, 94 (91 from France); cerei^ls, 
113 : coOee, 69 ; livestock, 44. 

The principal exports in 1932 were (in millions of francs), wines, 2,130 
(2,115 to France) ; cereals, 553 (532 to France) ; sheep, 68 (66 to France) ; 
olive oil, 89 (60 to France) ; phosphate, 42 ; esparto, 58. 

In 1931 the receipts of the customs authorities (excepting sugar) amounted 
to 214,835,890 francs ; and in 1982 to 189,382,128 francs. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1929 j 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Algeria into U.K. . 
Exports to Algeria from U.K. 
Rc’exiJorts lo Algeria from U K. . 

£ 

2,436,069 

1,860,209 

12,965 

1 ^ 

2,201,4581 

' 1,63.5,473 ! 
25,087 i 

^ £ 

1,213,327 
1,234,644 
6,827 ' 

£ 

1,102,330 

1,172,974 

10,172 

£ 

1,350,568 

938,673 

6,943 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1931, 4,859 ships of 8,055,111 tons entered the ports of Algeria, 
discharging 4,836,936 tons of merchandise, and ships of 7,605,959 tons 
cleared after loading 5,170,459 tons of merchandise. 

On .January 1, 1931, the mercantile marine of Algeria consisted of 14 
twsels of 32,232 tons (overseas trade) ; 160 coasting vessels of 48,248 tons; 
and 512 harbour craft of 21,281 tons. 

There wore 28 national roads in 1932, with a length of 4,037 mileSi 
41 miles of Departmental road.s, 7,592 miles of main roads and 19,740 miles 
of by-ro ids. 

On January 1, 1931, there, were 3,023 miles of railway open for traffic 
(exclusive of lines on Tunisian territory), the railway receipts (1933) amount- 
ing to 250,877,000 francs. There is a regular postal air service between 
Algiers and Marseilles (800 kilometres). 

The postal receipts in 1931-32 were 38,178,001 franca, and there were 749 
post ottices. The telegraphic receipts were 16,333,695 francs, and those firom 
telephones 28,773,402 francs. 

There were on January 1, 1932, 30,041 telephone subscribers, 896 public 
telephone offices, and 23,806 miles of inter-urban line. 

Postal cheque accounts were opened at Algiers on February 1921, and 
on December 31, 1931, there were 16,049 accounts with a total balance of 
157,126,434 francs. 
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Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Bank of Algeria is a bank of issue, with a capital of 20,000,000 francs. 
By the law of April 9, 1932, its note circulation -was limited (as a 
temporary measure) to 3,000 million francs. Several co-operative agricultural 
banka , assisted by Government funds, are in operation. Barclay’s Bank 
(Overseas), Ltd., have branches at Algiers and Oran. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 

British C omul' General for Algeria. — G. P. Churchill, C.B.E. 

Acting- Vice-Consul at Algiers. — B. Metz. 

Vice-Consuls at B6ne and Oran. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Algeria. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annnaire statistiqne de la France. Paris. 

Documents statistiques sur le commerce de I’Alg^rie. Annual since 1902. Alger. 
Bxposd de la situation g^n^rale de I’Alg^rle. Annual. 

Grand Annuaire, Commercial, Industrie!, Administratif, Agricole et Viticole d« 
Alg^rie et de la Tunisie. Annual. Paris. 

Statistiqne G^n^rale de I’Alg^rie. Alger. Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Published every 2 years. London. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Les Valeurs de I’Afrique du Nord. Monthly. Paris. 

Legislation Algerienne & I'usage du personnel administratif de TAlgerie et des 
candidats snx fonctions publiques do la Colonie. Algiers, 1932. 

Alazard (J.) and others, Histoire et historiens de 1’ Al|{6rie. Palis, 1932. 

Arlaud (G. L.), Editor. Le Visage de la France. L’Afrhjue du Nord. Alg^^rie-— 
Tunlsie—Maroc. Paris, 1927. 

5cmar(i(A.), L’Alg6rie. Paris, 1931. — L'Afriquedu Nord pendant la Guerre. Pari 1926* 
Bonneval (G6n6ral de), Toute L’Algerie en un Circuit. Algiers, 1928. 

Cambon (Jules), Le GouvernementG6n6rai de l’Alg6rle, 1891-7. Paris, 1918. 
easterly (G.), Algeria To-day, London, 1923. 

Churchill, An Historical Sketch of Algeria. Algiers, 1927. 

Demontes (V.), Renseignements sur L’Alg6rie Econoraique. 2 vols. Paris, 1922. — 
I'Alg^rie Industrielle et coramer^nte. Paris, 1930. 

Depont (Octave), L'Alg(!rie du Centenaire. Paris, 1928. 

De^euilUs (P.), L'Algerve. Paris, 1931. 

Bouil (Martial), Un si^cle de Finances coloniales. Paris, 1930. 

Srshine (8.). Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. London, 1927, 

Eitoublon (R.), Collection complete de la Jurisprudence Alg6rienne depuis la conquSto 
juacu’d 1895. 24 vols, Alger. 

Falck (Felix), Guide Economlqne de I’Alg^rle. Paris, 1922.— J/Alg6iie, un si^cle da 
colonisation fran^ise. Paris, 1930. 

Franc (Julien). La Coloniention de la Mitidja. [A Volume in the Geographical Section 
of 18S0-19.S0 Collection du Centenaire de PAlgerie.] Paris, 1929. 

Fribourg (A..), L’Afrique Latine : Maroc, Alg6rie Tunisie. Paris, 1922. 

Gautkerot (Q.), La Gonqu^te d'Alger, 1880. D’aprfts les papiers inddits du Mardchal de 
Bourmont. Paris, 1929. 

Gautier (B. F.), Structure de I’Algdrle. Paris, 1922.— Le Sahara, Paris, 1928. 

Gojon (E.), En Alg^rie avec la France. Paris, 1927. 

Grant (G. F.), Studies in North Africa. London, 1921. 

Gsell (8 ), Margais (G.), and Vver (o.), HtatolfB d' Algeria. Paris, 1927. 

Gsell (8,), Histoire ancienne de PAfrique da Nord. 8 vols. Paris, 1927-29. 

Guide Joanne : Alg6rie et Tunisie. Paris, 19Q9. 

Hajsa, Desert Winds : Travels in Algeria. London, 1928. 

Julien (0. A.), Historle de PAfrique du Nord. Paris, 1931. 

Kearton (0 ), The Shifting Sands of Algeria. London. 1924. 

Leblanc (ElyX Ohoses et gens du Hoggar. Algiers, 1980. 

Macmillan's Guides: The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Mercier (M,), La Civilization Urbaine an M'Zab. Algiers, 1922. 

Monmarchi (M.), Alg^rie-Tunisie (Guide Book). Paris, 1927. 

Jftirmy'i Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis. 5th ed. London, 1902. 
Peyronrut (R.), Le Problfeme Nord-Africain. Paris, 1926. 

Piquet (V.), La Colonisation frangalae dans PAfTlque du Nord. Paris, 1912.— L*Alg6iie. 
Un si^cle 4e oolontsatlon 1880-1930. Paris, 1980. 
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Play/air (Sir R. L,), BlWiopaphy of Algeria, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1888. 

Sch^er (C.), L’Alg^rie et L*Evolution de la Colonisation Frangaise, Paris, 1928. 

Bloane (W. M.), Greater France in Africa. New York, 1024. 

Valet (R ), Le Sahara Alg^rien, 6tude de I'organisation administrative financifere et 
Judiciaire des Territoirea du Bud. Algiers, 1927. 

Wilson (A.), Rambles in North Africa. London, 1928. 

Worsfold (W. B.), France in Tunis and Algeria. London, 1930. 


TUNIS. 

(Afrikiya; Tunisie.) 

Govemmeilt. — sidi Ahmed Bey, born 1862, succeeded his cousin, Sidi 
Mohamed el Habib Bey, July 10, 1929. 

The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of the throne since 1705, descend 
from Hussein ben Ali, commonly believed to be a native of the Isle of 
Crete, who made himself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

After the French invasion of the country in the spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Kasr-es-Said (May 12, 1881), confirmed by convention signed June 8, 1888, 
placed Tunis under the protectorate of France. The government is carried 
on under the direction of the French Foreign OflBce, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian affairs, under the control of a French Minister Resident- 
General, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 11 heads 
of departments, 8 of the ministers being French and 3 Tunisian. The country 
is divided into 19 districts (contrdles civils), and 8 military circles ; the 
district governors (coutrCleurs) are French ; the subordinate officials (Caids, 
Kahias and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer justice between 
subjects of European powers, and also between them and natives ; there are 
Native courts for ca.sos between natives (tribunals at Ouzara and Charaa). 
In 1914, the Tunisian penal law wsis codified. French administration in Tunis 
has been confirmed by conventions with all the European Powers regulating 
the status and the conditions of trade of their respective citizens within 
the Regency. 

French Ratident-Oeneral. — M, Peyrniton (appointed July 23, 1933). 

Area and Population.— The present boundaries are : on the north 
and east the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Sahara and Libya. 
The area is about 48,300 English square miles, including that portion of the 
Sahara which is to the east of the Djerid, extending towards Gadam^s. 

According to the census held on March 22, 1931, the total European 
population was 195,293, composed of 91,427 French (exclusive of the army of 
occupation and of the navy), 91,178 Italians, 8,643 M^iltese, 449 Spaniards, 
463 Greeks, and 3,133 other foreigners. The total native population, 
according to the census held on March 22, 1931, was 2,215,399, of whom 
2,169,151 were Arabs and Bedouins, and 56,242 Jews. Grand total was 
2,410,692. 

The capital, the city of Tunis, had, in 1931, a population of 202,405, oi 
whom 89,801 were Moslems, and 25,399 Jews, besides 33,649 French, 46,467 
Italians, 5,529 Maltese, and 1,570 other Europeans. By means of the 
channel, which was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly accessible to ocean- 

f oing vessels. Other towns are Bizerta with 23,206 inhabitants (7,971 
luropeans) ; Sousse with 25,324 ; Sfax with 39,969 ; Kaisouatf, the Holy 
City of the Moslems, with 21,532 natives exclusively ; Feriyville with 6,129 
(5,227 Europeans), and Tindja, 1,665 inhabitants. 
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The bulk of the population is Mohammedan under the Sheik-uMslam, 
and the revenue from the ‘ Habus ’ lands, like that from the ‘ Wakf ' lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religious, educational, and charitable purposes. There 
•re about 195,000 Roman Catholics, under the ministration of the Archbishop 
of Carthage, and about 125 other clergymen. The Greek Church (400), the 
French Protestants, and the English Church are also represented, and there 
are 30 English Protestant missionaries at work. 

Education. — Within the Regency there are (1932) some 484 })iiblic 
schools, including 8 lycees and colleges, and 32 private schools (of wliich 6 
Jewish schools are provided for by the Government). In the scliools there are 
80,554 pupils, of whom 57,107 are boys. Of the total number of pupils, 20,762 
are Frencli ; 37,995 Mussulman ; 9,131 Jews; 9,628 Italian ; 1,104 Maltese 
•nd 8,034 others. In the Great Mosque at Tunis there is a Mohammedan 
university. In the city are 78 and in the interior 1,254 Mussulman primary 
schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. 24 Moslem apprentice- 
ship-schools have been created during the last few years numbering 490 
native pupils. Many private schools have recently sprung up at Tunis and 
The abolition of congregational teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency as regards French children. The Italian Govern- 
ment and certain Italian societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis 
and other large towns. 

Finance. — Receipts and expenditure for 5 years : — 



1929 i 

1 1930-31 » 

198 1-82 ‘ 

1932* ! 

19SS 

Revenue 

1 Franca 

i Franca 

Franca 1 

Francs I 

Franca 

; 450,093,400 

618,690,900 

614,267,500 

461,215,120 1 617,348,130 

Bxpeaditore 

I 449,991,037 

1 518,624,905 

014,217,639 i 

461,127,600 1 617,276,679 


* Year ending March 81. • April 1 lo December 31. 


The estimates of ordinary receipts and expenditure for 1933, were as 
follows : — 


Receipts 


Taxation 
Direct 
IiKilreot . 
Monopolies 
Tobacco . 
Others 


Total . 


Francs 


. 88,815,180 
. 287,762,490 

. 186,241,000 
. 59,280,460 


Expenditure 
Dqmrtraents : — 

Finance .... 
Post Office 

Local Adudniscratlon . 
Apiculture and Commerce 
Eaucation 
Public Works 

Army 

Justice .... 
Miscellaneous . 


Francs 

268,027,801 

46,865,600 

73,769,520 

50,271,788 

78,492,000 

86,122,818 

4,088,760 

12,288,850 

2,000,000 


, 617,348,130 


Total 


617,276,57« 


At tlie end of 1930, the Tunisian Public Debt amounted to 688,968,000 
francs. The yearly charge for interest, together with sinking fund, 
l,038,636h In normal conditions the 1903 loan (1,000,000Z, ) will be 
extinguished in 1968 and the rest in 1988. 

I)^fen<je.*^The army of occupation consists of 26,000 men, including 
1,145 ofi&cers, supported by native regiments {tirailleurs and spahis)y and 
the Foreign Legion. 

PradnctioiL and Industry.— Tunis may be divided into five dis- 
tricts— the north, characterised by its mountainous formation, liaving large 
and fertile valleys {e,g,y the valley of the Medjerdah, and the plains of 
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Mornag, Mateur, aiwi Beja) ; the north-east, with the peninsula of Cap 
Bon, the soil being specially suited for the cultivation of oranges, lemons, ana 
citrus fruits; the Sahel, where olive trees abound ; the centre, the region of high 
table lands and pastures ; and the south, famous for its oases and gardens, 
where dates grow in profusion. The chief industry is agriculture, and large 
estates predoraiuate. The area of the country is divided as Follows : — 
7,446,980 acres of tillage land ; 2,509,620 acres of cork and pine forest, 
122,265 acres of vineyards (the production in 1932 was 37,620,000 gallons) ; 
and 11,238,500 acres of Stockland.* The area of wheat in 1932 was 2 , 390,960 
acres ; the prorluction was 475,000 tons ; of barley 1,506,700 acres, and the 
production 340,000 tous ; of oats 51,870 acres, and the production 28,000 
tons. There were 16,997,229 olive trees; and the prodnetion was 60,500 
tons of oil. Ill the south of Tunis date palms abound ; there were 
2,598,131 date palms, of which 1,241,601 produced 14,400 tons of dates. 
Other products are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, pistachios, alfa 
grass, henna, and cork. Considerable areas of agricultural land have bee* 
acquired either on lease or by purchase by immigrant . 

In 1932, the farm animals were : — horses, 102,232 ; asses, 186,604; mules, 
50,692; cattle, 642,878; sheep, 2,931,041; goats, 1,668,469 ; camels, 
169,485 ; pigs, 23,814. 

lu 1932, 34 mines were worked ; value of the mineral output in 1932| 
110,000,000 francs. By far the greatest developraent has been in phos- 
phates, the output of which is increasing yearly. Mineral output in 1933 
(in metric toos) : — lead ore, 11,020 (24,200 iu 1931); iron ore, 209,000 
(447,000) ; phosphate rock, 1,678,000 (2,148,000). 

Native industries are the spinning and weaving of wool for garments, 
carpet weaving, leather embroidery, saddle making, the manufacture of 
slippers, pottery (in ancient style), and matting; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. 

The fisheries are princi}>ally in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. la 
1'932, 3,525 boats (7,397 tons) were engaged in this industry, with a total 
of 11,302 men. Sai-dines, anchovies, allaches, tunny (8,227 tons of fish) 
were caught. 


Cominerce, — The imports and exports for 4 years were as follows t — 



1029 

1030 

1031 

1932 

Imports . 

Exports , 

■ 

Francs 

I 1,084,456,000 
1,408,448,000 

Francs 

2,107,455,000 1 
l,127,233,fKX) 

Francs 
1,035, 61)2,000 
! 880,701,000 

Francs 

1 1,771,517,000 
i 801,033,000 

1 


Imports and exports in 1932 were : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

i Value 

Textiles 1 . • . 

Colonial produce . « . 
Marble, stone, and minerals 
Manufactured metals . 

Hides 

Yarns , , , , . 
Tirabor . , . , 

Mealy foods 

1,000 Francs 
279,304 
136,947 
150,882 
198,011 
40,698 
37,060 
28,903 
55,370 

Grain, mealy food 

Marble, stone, minerals 
Crude Metals , 
Beverages and wines , 
Fruits and seeds . 

Live animals 

Hides • • . • 

, 1,000 Fraues 
. i 806,458 

. 1 85,034 

. ! 22,098 

. j 87,793 

. j 87,402 

18,824 
. ; 14,976 

j’ 


1 These goods coiniug chiefly from England. 
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The share of Franco in the foreign trade of Tunis in 1932 was 1,188,122,000 
francs for imports and 613,615,000 for exports, and that of Algeria 
124,169,000 francs and 66,607,000 francs respectively. 

Total trade between Tunis and the United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade returns) for 6 years : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Tunis into U.K. . 
Exports to Tunis from U. K. 
Re-exports to Tunis from U. K. . 1 

£ 

1,289,41G 

340,405 

24,420 

£ 

1,1)38,455 

333,827 

14,201 

756,872 

220,069 

28,638 

£ 

071,809 
198,936 ' 
11,514 

fe* 

672,155 

208,902 

26,738 


In the year 1932, there entered the ports of the Regency 7,382 vessels. 

Good roads to the length of 3,524 miles have been constructed between 
1882 and 1932. 

Length of railways, 1,282 miles in 1933 (469 miles broad gauge and 
813 miles narrow). 

There were in 1932, 3,464 miles of telegraphs; 286 telegraph offices; 
naessages received and transmitted 1,010,653. The telephone systems had 
12,261 miles of subscribers’ lines and 16,878 miles of inter-urban lines 
in 1932, the number of subscribers being 13,199. There were in 1932, 549 
wst offices; letters sent and received, 89,601,500; parcels received and 
despatched, 806,241. Operating receipts from the three services in 1932 
were 23,726,369 francs, expenditure, 33,166,341 francs. There were 5,198 
savings accounts in the Postal Savings Bank in 1932, deposits at the end of 
that year standing at 118,939,778 francs. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The Banqne d’Algdrie has begun 
operations in the Regency and issues Tunisian bank notes. 

The legal coinage since 1892 consists of pieces similar to the French, the 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ouTice = 31 '487 grammes ; the multiples of the ounce are the various 
denominations of the Mottolo, which contains from 16 to 42 ounces. 

The Kaffis (of 16 whibaSy each of 12 sahs) = 16 bushels. 

The principal measure of length is t\iepik : the pik Arbi for linen = •6392 yd. ; 
the pik Turki for silk = ‘7058 yd. ; the pik Aridoulsi for cloth = ‘7094 yd. 

French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the place of 
those of Tunis, but corn is still sold in ka£fis and whibds. 

British Consul-General at Tunis, — Sir Harold Eustace Satow. 

There is a Consul at Bizerta, and Vice-Consuls at Sfax and Susa ; and 
Consular Agents at Mehdia, Monastir, Gabes, and Djerba. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Tunis. 

Statistique g6n6rale annuelle de la TuniBie. Tunis. 

Bulletin triuitstriel du Departement de 1’ Agriculture. Tunis. 

Bulletin de 1’ Office du Protectorat Franqais en Tunisie h Paris. Paris. 

Annuaire Tunisian, Tunis. 

Monographies publi4e.s 4 I’occasion du Cinquantcnalre du Protectorat par lo» 
Adminlstration.s publiques. 

Atlas Touristique de Tunisie, specially published (in French and English) by the P.L.M. 
Railway Co. , Paris. Paris, 1921. 

La Tunisie, Practical Guide, published by the F6d6ration des Syndicate d’initiatlve, 
Tunis. 

Mediterranean (1911) includes chapters on Algeria and Tunis. 

Iktrmon (R.), La Situation des Cultes en Tunisie. Paris. 1930. 

La Tunisie ; apergu hlstorlque, races, religion, moeurs et coutumes, organisation 
administrative, avenir^cononilque. Tunis, 1931. 

Pouglat (L. E.), Behind Tunisian Walls ; together with a Tourist’s Guide to Tunis. 
London, 1923. 
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Brskine (S.), Vauished Cities of Northern Africa. London, 1927. 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA (FRENCH CONGO). 

The French Congo extends along the Atlantic coast between Cameroon 
and the territories of the Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spanish 
territory on the coast from the Muni river on 1® N. lat. to Cameroon, and 
inland to the meridian of 11® 20' E. of Greenwich, and the Kabinda region, 
which is Portuguese. Inland it is bounded by the Congo and Ubanghi rivers 
and stretches northwards to the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Lake Chad. French ac- 
quisition began on the Gabun river in 1841 ; Libreville was founded in 1849 ; 
Cape Lopez was gained in 1862, and the French possessions extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since then the territories have been increased by 
exploration and military occuimtion and their limits have been de lined in 
a series of international conventions. The boundary between French 
Equatorial Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was fixed by a protocol 
signed on February 28, 1924. 

By decree of January 15, 1910, the French Congo was divided into three 
circumscriptions which form three colonies, viz. : — the Gabuu Colony (capital 
Libreville), the Middle Congo Colony (capital Brazzaville), and the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony (capital Bangui). The Chad Territory, which was formerly a 
dependency of the Ubangi-Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on March 17, 
1920, made a separate colony. It extends from Lake Chad across the 
Eastern Sudan and includes Wadai. Capital, Fort Lamy. 

By decrees issued on January 15, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French Equatorial Africa, which extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colouies. 

The area is about 912,049 square miles, containing a population which at 
the 1931 census numbered 3,192,282 ; the Europeans numbered 3,300. The 
area and population of the separate colonies are shown as follows for 1931 : — 


Colony 

Area in 
square miles 

Men j 

1 

Women 

Boys 

^ Gfrls 

Total 

Gabuu 

Middle Congo 
Ubangi-Shari 

Chad 

104,820 

172,411 

286,808 

398,955 

117,788 
191,795 1 
341,431 
845,553 

158,180 
250,964 
383,248 
843,696 J 

60,164 

119.687 

186,195 

187,540 

j 

51,201 

99,463 

179.210 

176,317 

387,288 

661,909 

1,090,084 

1,063,106 

Total . 

912,049 

996,567 

1,135,938 

553,586 

506,19’l 

8,192,282 
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The Colonies have each a Lieutenant-Governor ; they all have financial 
and administrative autonomy, and each has an administrative council ; 
the Lieutenant-Governors are under the Governor-General of French 
Equatorial Africa, having his headquarters at Brazzaville, who is assisted 
by a Secretary-General and a Council of Government. There are a general 
budget forthcw’hole of French Equatorial Africa, and also separate budgets 
for the colonies. Local revenues accrue chiefly from customs duties ; there 
are native poll taxes. Tlie sale of alcohol to natives is restricted. The 
budgets showed the following figures : — 


- 

1931 t 

1982 

1933 

General Budget — 

Francs j 

Francs 

Francs 

French Kquatorial Africa 

73,100,000 1 

80,875,000 

07,238,000 

Local Budget — 

Gabon ...... 

21,r)30,000 

17,185,000 

17,143,000 

Middle Congo 

23.500,000 

I 23,000,000 

21,313,000 

Ubangi-Bhari .... 

17.0W,000 

17,800,000 

16,000,000 

Chad 

16,Sv0,000 

17,048,200 

18,971,000 


In the colony there were in 1932, 67 native schools wdth 5,352 pupils, 
and 36 Eujopean teacliers with 92 native assistants. There were also 2 
schools for Euroiiean children with 50 pupils and 2 teachers. Private schools 
in 1932 numbered 81 with 5,861 pupils. These schools are run by the 
reli^ous missions. 

The resources of French Equatorial Africa are quite undeveloped. There 
are about 300,000 siiuare miles of tropical forest extending to the Gabun coast, 
containing many species of trees of industrial value. Wild rubber is the 
most important. Palm oil is produced to some extent. Cotl’ee, cacao and 
cotton are also cultivated. In the Chad Colony largo numbers of cattle, 
sheep, asses, camels, horses, and ostriches are raised, but there are no facilities 
for export. Ivory is an important article of export. Copper, zinc, and lead 
are found. 

Imports and exports for 1931 and 1932 were as follows : — 



1 mports 

1 Exports 

Colony 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


Fmncfi 

Francs 1 

Francs 

Francs 

Middle Congo 

136,112,188 

149,395,000 1 

10,2<51,76e 

11.140,090 

Gabun .... 

46,065,757 

37,864,000 i 

84,7 1 3, 7 35 

82,881,000 

Ubangi-Shari 

25, 237,0^*0 

23,516,000 

15,955.000 

22,390,000 

Chad 

17,511,592 

11,498,000 

8,221,879 

1 

8,809,090 

Totals 

224,926,537 

222,273,000 

119,152,370 

120,280,000 


There is considerable shij>ping at Port Geutil, Libreville and Pointe- 
Noire, the chief ports at which in 1929, 574 vessels of 1,821,739 tons 
©nter^ and 572 vessels of 1,803,596 tons cleared. At Loango steamers 
must anchor about thi’oe miles off the coast. Whale fishing commenced in 
1922, 

On February 6, 1921, a new railway was commenced to connect Brazzaville 
with the Atlantic at Poiinte-Noire, and was completed in 1930. 

The Central African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with Pointe-Noire, 
the terminus of tire French cable fi'om Brest via Dakar and Inbrevillo, and 
is in communication with the English Atlantic cable. Wireless telegraphy 
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oonnecta Braasaville and the head of the Southern Railway in the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville, and 
a radio service with France was inaugurated in 1927. In the Chad region 
there are several stations connecting Fort Lamy, Ati, Faya, and Mad. A 
line has been laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and another to 
connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total length of telegraph line in 
operation is about 3,253 miles. 

On the north-ea.st of Lake Chad is the state of Kanem, which was com* 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is now only a district of the Colony 
of Cnad with Mao for its capital. Wadai, to the east of Kanem, with an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a semi-civilised population of about 
1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate in the summer of 1903. In 
1911 a French force occupied Arada, some miles to the north of the capital, 
Abeahr, which is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tripoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

The principal banks are Banque de FAfrlque Occidentale, Kanqua 
Commerciale Africaine and Banque Bclgo d’Afrique. 

Governor -General of Equatorial Africa. — R. Antonetti (July, 1924). 
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UADAOASCAE. 

Oovernment. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, Rimavklona HI. (born 1801, 
died 1916), succeeded in 1883. The Fimich having claimed a portion of 
the north-west coast as having been transferred to them by local chiefs, 
hostilities were earned on in 1882-84 against the Hovas, who refused to 
recognise the cession. In 1885 peace was made, Diego Suarez having 
been surrendered to Franco. A French Resident-General was received 
at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country were claimed to 
be regulated by France. By the Anglo-Fi'encli agreement of August 5, 
1890, the protectorate of Franco over Madagascar was recognised by Great 
Britain ; but the Native Government having refused to carry out the clauses 
of the treaty of 1885, a French expedition was despatched in May, 1895, to 
enforce the claims of France, and on October 1, the capital having been 
occupied, a treaty was signed wliereby the Queen recognised and accepted the 
protectorate. By a unilateral convention made in January, 1896, Madagascar 
became a French possession, and by law promiilgatod August 6, 1896, the 
island and its dependencies were declared a French colony. 

Governor -General . — Loon Cayla (appointed February 10, 1930). 

A Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antauhuarivo. The Colony is not represented in the French Parliament, 
but there is an Economic and Financial Delegation, composed Of 24 French 
citizens and 24 natives. The former are elected by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture and the Municipal Councils. The 
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native members are chosen the votes of a body of representatives itself 
elected by the chiefs of the villages. This <lelegation meets once a year for 
examination of the budget proposals. Four Europeans and two native mem- 
bers of the Council of Administration also take part in the meetings of 
this assembly. Madagascar is divided into 8 Regions and 90 Districts. 
Natives are employed to a large extent in subordinate positions both in the 
civil and military administration. In all parts of the island the natives are 
allowed to choose chiefs who represent them in their relations with the 
Government, 


Area and Population. 

Madagascar is situated to the south-east coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least divstance between island and 
continent being 240 miles ; its length is 980 miles ; greatest breadth, 
360 miles, and it has a coast line of over 3,000 miles. The area is estimated 
at 241,094 square miles. According to the last census (1931) the population 
(including that of the Mayotte and Comoro islands) was 3,701,770 (19*9 
per sq. mile), of whom 3,665,234 were Malagasy, 23,076 were French 
and 13,460 foreigners, including Europeans and others. 

The Malagasy races or tribes are very numerous, the more important being 
the Ilova (910,000), the B4tsil^o' (620,000), the Betsimiairaka (438,400), the 
Tanala (187,300), the Sakalava (214,000), and the Bara (182,000). Hindus, 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry on small retail trade. The most 
intelligent and enterprising tribe is the Hova or Merina, whose language, 
allied to the Malayan and Oceanic tonnes, is understood over a large part 
of the island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom 
inter- marry. 

The slave trade was nominally abolished in 1877 ; slavery in Imerina 
and in all parts under French authority was abolished by proclama- 
tion on September 27, 1896. Tho system of forced labour in the public 
service was abolished on January 1, 1901, but the personal tax due from 16 
to 60 years of age, formerly 6 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
provinces 20, and in Antananarivo to 30 francs. The populations of the chief 
towns were, in 1931, the capital, Antananarivo, in the centre of the island, 
92,475 (6,700 Europeans and 300 Asiatics) ; Tainatave, 16,022 ; Fianarantsoa, 
12,575 ; Antsirabe, 8,300 ; Majiinga, 20,000 ; Di6go Suarez, 12,300 ; Tulear, 
12,300 ; Mananjary, 11,000; Sainte-Marie, 7,922; Nosy-B6, 12,000. The 
principal ports are Tamatave, on the east coast, Majung^i on the north-west 
coast, Di^go-Suarez in the north, and Tulear in the south-west. 

In 1896, Didgo-Suarez (a French colony from 1886), the island of Nosy- 
Bd (area 130 sq. miles) on the west coast, and the island of Ste. Marie on 
the east coast (area 64 .sq. miles), and in 1914 the Comoro Islands, were 
placed under the authority of the Governor-General of Madagascar. 

Eeligioiiy Education, Justice. 

Up to 1895, a large portion of the HOva and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. The Christian population was 
estimated at 460,000 Protestants, and 150,000 Roman Catholics. There are 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
(the London Missionary Society, the Friends' Mission, and the Anglican 
Mission); there is also a Norwegian Lutheran Mission and an American 
Mission. Tliere are in the Colony 1,867 Roman Catholic churches, 3,493 
Protestant (high and low), churches and 75 Mosques. The outlying tribes 
are still mostly heathen. 
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Education is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On January 1, 
1932, there were 2 lycdes, more than 1,000 official schools for European 
and native children, with 112,000 pupils and 2,000 teachers, and 600 
private schools, with 67,000 pupils and 1,144 teacher-^. Children are 
required to learn the French language. At Antan^inarivo there are a school 
of native medicine, an administrative and commercial school, a normal school, 
and a school of agriculture. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a Frocureur-Giniral and other oflScials, a court of appeal, 4 courts of 
first instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 17 centres. 
For native justice there are tribunals in the districts, and the natives have 
the right of appeal from lower to higher tribunals. There were also 
arbitration courts for settling labour disputes. 

Finacce. 

The local revenue of Madagascar is derived chiefly from direct taxation 
(including a poll tax and taxes on land, cattle, and houses), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets, 
and miscellaneous sources. The chief branches of expenditure are general 
administration, public work.s, the post office, and the public debt. The 
budget estimates for the calendar year 1931 balanced at 267,604,000 francs, 
those for 1932 at 253,643,000 francs, and those for 1933 at 249,931,000 
francs. 

The colony has since 1897 contracted debt to the amount of 4,200,0007. 
(principally for public works) at the average yearly rate of interest of 
3*02 per cent. The 1932 budget makes provision for debt revenue, 

12.700.000 francs, and the 1933 budget for 17,791,000 francs. 

Defence. 

In peace time the troops in Madagascar (including the forces at Di6go* 
Suarez) consist of 1,580 Europeans, and 3,720 natives. The police and 
militia, consisting of 3,300 natives, are maintained on the local budget. 

Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the French occupation of the Island, the 
Malagasy system of land tenure was modified on the model of the ToiTens 
Act of Australia. Since then, a decree issued in 1926, specifies that the 
French State is presumed to be the owner of any land not under 
cultivation, exploited nor put under registration. And in 1929 there was 
issued a new regulation concerning the native property and providing 
reserved zones for the local communities. The principal crops are rice, sugar, 
coffee, manioc, cotton, cacao, vanilla, tobacco, butter beans, lima beans, 
cloves, mulberry trees, and rubber trees, ^he latest, .st^itistics give the follow- 
ing acreage : — rice, 1,392,425 acres; manioc, 682,925 acres; maize, 213,540 
acres ; sweet potatoes, 244,825 acres ; haricot beans, 91,097 acres ; potatoes, 
77,207 acres; coifee, 113,537 acres; vanilla, 53,260 acres. Sericulture is 
encouraged. The forests contain many valuable woods, while caoutchouc, 
gum, resins, and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, and medicinal pur- 
poses abound. 

Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the 
natives. There were on December 31, 1931, 9,000,000 caijle in the 
island; 8,000 horses; 255,000 sheep; 70,000 goats; 2,000 ostriches, and 

600.000 pigs. 
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Silk and cotton weaTing are carried on, and the working of metal and the 
making of panama and other straw hats. The preparation of sugar, rice, 
•oap, tapioca, &c., is being undertaken by Europeans, as well as the canning 
of meat. There are large meat- preserving factories at Bo-anamary (Majunga), 
DiegO'Suarez, Tamatave, Antanhnai-ivo and Antsirabe. 

The value of the total output of minerals in 1932 was 10,690,000 franca, 
graphite (2,146 tons) accounting for 3,006,000 francs, gold (301 kilos) 
for 4,672,000 francs, and mica (129 tons) for 1,315,000 francs. The pro- 
duction of phosphate.^ (700 tons) was valued at 1,400,000 francs, that of 
precious stones at 288,000 francs. Madagascar produces also industrial 
stones, corundum, radio-active minerals (betafite and euienite) and zircon. 

Commerce. 


The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

j 1933 


I Francs 

Francs ' 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Imports . 

! 688,661,341 
488,696,536 

807,354,929 

602,782,842 

507,822,279 

844,777,730 

Exports . 

439,978,455 

369,068,899 

861,349,497 

820,070,397 


The chief articles of import and export in 1931 and 1082 were the 
following : — 


Imports 

1931 

1982 

Exports 

1931 

1982 


1 ,000 francs 

1,000 francs 


1,000 francs 

1,000 franca 

Cottons 

75,h89 

,87,792 

Graphite. 

8,802 

3,006 

Machinery . 

6,3(U 

18,448 

Ra6a libre 

81,672 

22,232 

iron and steel . 

15,159 

16,621 

Coffee 

70,093 

84,699 

Cement 

16,821 

14,889 

Manioc . 

13,020 

17,381 

Fuel oil 

13,745 

22,512 

Hides . 

24,604 

11,345 

Flour . 

5,016 

8,679 

Sugar 

0,891 

13,461 

Coal . 

4,102 

2,233 

Canned ineat.s 



Clothing 

14,981 

20,913 

etc. . 

47,422 

50,767 

Boots and shoes . 

7,076 

6,625 

Clovo 

22,073 

5,026 

Automobiles 

4,467 

7,5.38 

Vanilla . 

19,0,58 

14,723 




Mica 

1,698 

1,316 


France supplies the bulk of the imports (260,809,555 francs in 1932), 
and that country also receives the bulk of the exports (262,858,711 francs 
in 1932). 

According to Board of Trade returns, the imports from Madag^car into 
Great Britain in 1933 amounted to 294,884Z., and in 1932 to 293, 777^, and 
the exports from Great Britain amounted to 64,975/. in 1933 and 55,640/. 
in 1982. Re-exports to Madagascar from U.K. were 542/. in 1938, and 
mi in 1932. 

Shippiag and Communications. 

Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two French shipping companies, and the principal ports are connected with 
each other by coasting steameta plying regularly. In 1982, 7,487 vessels of 
3,870,891 tons entered aud 7,521 vessels of 3,366,063 tons cleared at the ports 
of Madagascar. Of the total vesselsentering, 6,609 were French and 1,898 
Wtre British ; and of those clearing, 6,601 were French and 1,441 British. 

At the nnd of 1926, there were 1,800 miles of roads. Three railways are 
4t present worked in Madagascar. The first is the through railway line 
between Antananarivo and Tamatave (229 miles) which was opened for traffic 
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an Marck 1P13. The second is the railway between AntaniinariTO and 
Antsirabe (noted for its thermal 8|»ing8), 98 miles south of Antaoknarlvo, 
opened for traffic on October 15, 1923. The third is the branch line of the 
Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to the Antsihanaka Districta* towards 
the north of the island, which was opened for traffic in October, 1917, a 
distance of 193 miles. Total railway mileage (inclnding narrow-gamge local 
lines) on December 31, 1927, 480 miles. A new line from Fianaraatsoa 
to the east coast of the island (105 miles) is being constructed. There is 
also a motor-car seryice with a network of routes covering more than 800 
miles. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. There were in 
1931, 185 ordinary post offices and 500 rural offices. The telegraph line 
has (1931) a length of 9,207 miles. There is cable communication to 
Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, and Aden. In 1931 there were 1,490 
miles of urban and inter-nrban telephone line, and eleven Government wire- 
less telegraph stations. The important wiredess station at Antan^inarivo, 
forming part of the French inter-colonial network of wireless stations, was 
opened towards the end of 1924. 

Honey and Banks. 

By the decree of 22 December, 1925, a Bank^of Issue was established-^ 
the Bank of Madagascar, with a capital of 200 million francs. The Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antananarivo, Tamatave, 
Di^go-Snarez, Mananjary, Majunga and Tulear. The Credit Fonder de Mada- 
gascar and La Banque de I’OcAin ludieu are also established in tlie island. 
On January 1, 1920, a Savings Bank was established. 

The monetary system is the same as that of France, and all coins and 
notes which are legal tender in France are also legal tender in the Colony. 
The Bank of Madaga.scar issues notes wliich are legal Tender in the island 
and its dependencies, 

MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO ISLANDS. 

The archipelago of the Comoro Islands is formed by the islands of 
Mayotte, Aujouan, Grande Comoro and Moheli. Before 1912, Anjonan, 
Moheli and Grande Comoro were only under French protection ; Mayotte 
alone being a colony. But by a law of July 25, 1912, and a decree of 
February 23) 1914, tlie whole archipelago has become a colony, attached to 
the general government of Madagascar, of which it forms a Region under 
the command of a Lieutenant-Governor. 

In 1931, the combined population was 130,253, including 501 Europeans, 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1931) of 12,690. 
There is an increasing emigration to Zanzibar and Madagascar. The chief 
product was formerly sugar, but the cultivation of vanilla has now superseded 
that of the sugar-cane. There are now only two sugai* works and two 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla and sugar, cacao, aloes and perfume 
plants (citronella, ylang-ylang, patchouli, &c.) are cultivated. 

Grande Comore, Moheli, Aujouan, and a number of smaller islands, have 
an area of about 050 square miles and population in 1931 of 109,663. Grande 
Comore itself is about 40 miles long and 18 miles at its broadest points. 
Vanilla, cacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated. Grande Comore 
has a fine foreot and exports timber for building and for railway sleepers. 

The p(rincit>al imports are cotton fabrics, metals^ and rice ; the principal 
exports, hides, sugar, copra, sisal, and vanills. 
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The other dependencies surrounding Madagascar are the islands : Europa, 
Juan de Nova, Barren, Bassasda India, Glorienses. Then half-way between 
Cape of Good- Hope and Australia lie Amsterdam and St. Paul, also the 
archipelago of Kt-rgm^len, whaling and fishing stations, and near the 
Antartic pole Cioztt islands and Terre Adelie. Amsterdam, St. Paul, 
Kerguelen, Cr'*zet and Teire Adelie were made dependencies of Madagascar 
by decrees of March 26 and November 27, 1924. 

Consular and other Representatives. 

Of Great Britain in Madagascar. 

Consul at Antananarivo, — J. Helm Smith. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Majunga and at Tamatave. 


EETTNIOK. 

Reunion (or Bourbon), about 420 miles east of Madagascar, has belonged to 
France sini-e 1643. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council, and an elective Council-General, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by a Senator a^id two Deputies. It has an area of 970 square 
miles and population (1931) of 197,933, of whom 194,272 were French ; 
there were also 196 British Indians, 921 natives of Madagascar, 302 Africans, 
2,242 Chinese. The chief towns are: St. Denis, with 26,807 inhabitants 
in 1931; St. Pierre, 22,048; St. Paul, 22,679; St, Louis, 17,237. The 
towns are under the French municipal law. Riunion has a lycee with (1932) 
25 teachers and 560 pupils. Primary education is given at Sc. Denis in 
two schools, one for boys with 722 pupils and 14 teachers, and one for girls 
with 815 I upils an*! 20 teachers. There are besides three infant schools 
under State supervision, and three private est.ablishmcnts. In the rest of 
the island, primary education is given in 175 schools by 381 teachers, and in 
31 u’ivate schools. Tiic number of pupils attending school in the island 
is (]9 -f2) 23, .*>79. There is a teachers’ training course at the lyc«5e attended 
by 45 ])upils with 2 teachers. The chief port, Pointo-dos-Galets, is connected 
by a coast railway of 80 miles with St. Benoit on the one hand, and St. Pierre 
on the other. In 1888 this railway was taken over by the State. The chief 
productions are sugar (62,000 acres), rum, manioc (12,000 acres), tapioca, 
vanilla, essences. The forests occupy about 1.50.000 acres. The pro- 
duction of spirits (cxp^es^ed as 100 per cent, alcohol) in 1931 amounted 
to 764,209 litres (168,126 gallons) in industrial distilleries and 3,460,876 
litres (761,392 gallons) in other works. The sugar production in 1931-82 
was 42,921 metric tons. The chief imports are rice (valued at 22,051,798 
francs in 1931), grain, cotton goods (11,205,673 francs in 1931), Ac.; 
the chief exports are sugar (61,883 metric tons valued at 72.461,03? 
francs in 1931), and spirits (4,847,926 litres valued at 29 797,979 francs 
in 1931). Total value of imports in 1932, 160,700,000 francs, of exports, 
121.900.000 francs. In 1931, 164 vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
the island. There are about 80 miles of railway. The Tamatave- Rdunion- 
Mauritius Telegraph Cable is open for traffic. The wireless station is also 
open for public traffic. During the year 1931, there were 164,741 telephone 
coDversatious and 78,871 telegraph communications. There are 61 post offices 
and 677 central telephone offices. The budget for 1931 showed 67,376,928 
franca for receipts and expenditure. The currency of Reunion consists of 
local bank notes and token nickel coinage. It has nominally the same value 
as that of France. The Bank of Reunion has a capital of 0 million francs. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Madagascar 
and Reunion. 

1. Official Publications. 

Guide-Annuaire de Madagascar et Dejiendances. Annual. Antaninarivo. 

Revue Malagache— Triinestjiel Antanihiarlvo. 

Journal officiel de Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1806. Antananarivo. 

Bulletin de I’Acad^mie de la Reunion (bi-annual). 

Bulletin de la Cliambre d’Agriculture de la R6union. 

Bulletin Econoiuique. — Bulletin Econoniique de Madagascar, publication trimestrielle. 
Bulletin ^conornique. Published by the Gouveruenient G6n6ral. 22nd year. 1925- 
192G. (Colonie de Madagascar et Dependancos.) Antananarivo, 1926. 

Bulletin do I’Academie Malgache. 

Statistiques G^n^rales. Gouvemement Q6n6ral de Madagascar et d^pendances. 
Melun, 1909. 

Statistique du Conmierce et de la Navigation. AntanJuiarlvo. Annual. 

Treaties concluded between France and Madagascar, August 8, 1868 ; December 12, 1885, 
and September 80, 1895. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Guide Touristique (by Franco), 1931. 

Bulletin de la 8oci6t4 des 8ciencos et Arts de la U4union. 

Bon-d (G. P.), Le Code des 305 articles de Madagascar. Paris, 1931, 

Vhapus (S.), Quatre vingt annees d'influences Europeennes en Imerina. Antanana- 
rivo, 1925. 

Croi (L.), Madagascar pour tous. 1022. 

D%ndov.au (A), Geograpide de Madaga.scar. Paris, 1922. 

De la Bdthie (P.), La Vegetation Malgache. Marseille, Paris, 1921. 

Delilie-DcslogeSf Madagascar. Paris. 1931. 

Grandidier{A..), Histoire physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar. Paris, 1917. 
In 50 4to. volumes, with many hundred plates, still in progress. Yols. I-IH. 1930. — 
Collection des Ouvrages anciens concernant Madagascar. 9 vols. Paris, 1920. — Biblio- 
graphie de Madagascar. Paris, 1907. 

Oravier (G.), Madagascar. Pans, 1904, 

Jaegli{h..), Essai de Bibliographic. Madagascar et Dependances 1905-1930. Tananarive, 
1927-30. 

Julien (G.), Madagasc^ir ot ses Dependances. Paris, 1926. 

Keller (C.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and other East African Islands. London, 1900. 
Lacroix, La Min4ralogie de Madagascar. 3 vols. Paris, 1922. 1923. 

Leblond{M.), Madagascar, Creation franijaise. Paris, 1934.— La Reunion. Paris, 1981. 
LecovUe, Les Bois de Madagascar. Paris, 1922. 

Marcuse (W. M.), Through Western Madagascar. London, 1914. 

Mondain, Un 8i4cle de Mission Protestante h Madagascar. Paris, 1920. 

Nemours (Due de), Madagascar ot sos Riche.sses. Paris, 1980. 

0x50101(0, 8.), Marlagascar ; Land of the Maii-eatiug Tfee. New York, 1924. 

Paulin (H.), Madagascar. Paris, 1925. 

Petit (O.), L’lndustrie des PAhes i Madagascar. Paris, 1930. 

PioUi (P4re) et Noufflard (Oh.), Madagascar, La Reunion, Mayotte, les Comores, 
DJlboutil. Paris, 1900. 

Hue (E. A. de la), Terres Fran 9 ai 8 e Inconnues, lies Kerguelen, Crozet, 8aint-Paul et 
Amsterdam. Paris, 1930. 

RvsiUon{M.), Un Petit Continent, Madagascar. Paris, 1933. 

Sihree (Rev. James), A Naturalist in Madagascar. London, 1915. — Fifty Yeais in 
Madagascar. London, 1924. 

You (A. 1, Madagascar : Histoire, Organisation, Colonisation. Paris, 1931. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 

The colony of the Somali Coast lies between the Italian Colony of 
Eritrea and British Somaliland. On the north it is bounded by Cape 
Doumeirah, whicli separates it from the Italian possessions ; on the south hy 
a line drawn from the wells of Hadou to Gueldessa, which separates it from 
the British possessions ; the inland boundary towards Abyssinia being, 
by convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 66 
miles) from the coast. It is administered by a Governor, aa^isted by an 
Administrative Council. The port of Obock was acquired for France in 
1862, but it was not till 1884 that its active occupation began. In 1884, 
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Sag^lo and Taiurah were ceded to France ; in 1885, Ambado ; in 1888 the 
territory was delimited by agreement with Great Britain; in 1888, a port 
was created at Djibouti, now the seat of government. The territory has an 
area of about 8,880 square miles, and the native population was estimated 
in 1931 at 68.965, made up as follows: Somali, 46,687 ; Arabs, 2,992 ; 
Danakils, 18,652; Jews, 78; Abyssinians, 167; Hindus, 499. Djibouti 
has (1931) 11,366 inhabitants, of whom 628 are European (356 French). 

There are two schools for elementary education, one })ublic and the 
other private. The local budget for 1931 balanced at 14,171,874 francs. 
The country has scarcely any industries, but with the coast fisheries and 
inland trade there is considerable traffic. The mineral wealth of the country 
is imperfectly known. Salt has been mined since 1912 ; in 1931, 22,000 
metric tons were exported ; other minerals supposed to exist are : gypsum, 
mica, amethyst, 8ulj)hur and petrol. The chief imports arc cotton goods, 
butter, coal, sugar ; the chief exports were coffee, ivory, hides and skins. 
The total imports in 1932 amounted to 152,388,000 francs, and the total 
exports to 163,228,000 francs. Much of tlie traffic with Abyssinia which 
formerly pa.ssed by Zailah now goes by railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa (485 miles). In 1931 there entered at Djibouti 546 steam merchaut 
vessels of 2,053,600 ton.s. Of these vessels, 226 were French, 178 English, 
50 Italian, 2 Dutch, 10 Norwegian, 80 German, 3 Swedish, 1 American, and 
1 Belgian. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA. 

French West Africa comprises the following colonies: — (1) Senegal, 
(2) French Guinea, (3) the Ivory Coast, (4) Dahomey, (5) French Sudan, 
(6) Mauritania, (7) Niger, and (8) Circonscription of Dakar and Dependencies. 

The approximate area and population of French West Africa in 1932 
are shown as follows ; — 


Population l(Ki2 


Colony 

1 Area (in 
Square 
! .Miles) 

Total 

TncUidiu;; 

Including 


Europeans 

French 

Senegal 

74,112 

1,687,944 

0,(139 

4,226 

Guinea 

89,436 

2,170,281 

3,469 

1,429 

Ivory Coast 

180,802 

3.84.5,746 

2,8((2 

2,447 

Dahomey ...... 

41,802 

1,132,280 

1,078 

989 

French Sudan ..... 

.380,507 

3,568,8251 

2,369 

1,893 

Mauritania 

347,400 

.348,9291 

221 1 

202 

Niger 

, 490,490 

l,758,3'42i 

420 1 

396 

Dakar and Dependencies . 

60 

1 , 

60,102 

, 10 252 1 

8,040 

Total . 

1,604,150 

14,478,508 

' 27,2,55 

19,628 


1 1H33. 


By decree of September 5, 1932, which came into force on January 1, 
1933, Upper Volta oeased to be a colony; its territory and population were 
distributed as follows : to Niger, 27.290 square miles and 268,289 inhabi- 
tants; to French Sudan, 20,226 square miles and 713,167 inhabitants; and 
to Ivory Coast, 69,212 square miles and 2,018,837 inhabitants. 

The priKcipal tribes are the Ouolofa in Senegal (about 603,000, mostly 
Moslems) ; Bambaras and Mandingos in the Sudan (about 1,200,000) ; 
Peuhls Faulb^s in the Sudan, Upper Volta, Niger and Guinea (about 
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2»000,000) ; the Mossi iu the Upper Volta (about 1,800,000), and the 
Kroumen on the Ivory Coa&t. 

A treaty of October 19, 1906, determines the course of the An^lo-French 
boundary from the Gulf of Guinea to the Niger. The delineation of the 
boundary was completed in 1912, and approved by the two governments in 191i. 
The British government has leased to France for purposes of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right bank of the Niger between Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers Moussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each to form one block of from 25 to 120 acres with a 
river frontage not exceeding 436 yards ; the lease, at first, to be for 80 years. 
It is further stipulated that, within the boundaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and French as regards persons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
80 years the same treatment iu all matters of river navigation, of commerce, 
and of tariff and fiscal treatment and taxes of all kinds. 

Under the Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Ganibia (belonging to the British colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if this port should prove 
inaccessible to sea-going merchantmen, access to the river will bo granted to 
France at an accessible point lower down. At the same time the Los 
Islands were ceded to France. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of Wadai. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about IJ 
million square miles. 

Over the whole of French West Africa there is a Governor-General, who 
is as.sisted by a Council, the seat of the general government being at Dakar. 
The Colonies are each uiider a Lieutenant-Governor, the Circonscription of 
Dakar and Dependencies under a Governor of Colonies, all subject to the 
direction of the Governor-General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of his Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling the common interests of all 
the Colonies. To facilitate this object a Genci'ai Budget has been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, which i)rovides for all the services 
which are common to all the Colonies, particularly public works and social 
services, and the funds for which are provided by the customs and shipping 
dues of each of the Colonies, which have now only their internal revenues 
to depend upon for their local budgets, wMch have, however, been relieved 
of the cost of all the gciieml servh-es. 

There were iu 1931-32, 166 preparatory schools with 28,839 pupils (2,235 
girls); 87 elementary schools with 11,730 pupils (992 girls); 90 urban 
schools with 5,298 pupils (1,134 girls) ; 8 higher primary schools with 1,002 
pupils (7 girls) ; 10 technical schools with 672 pupils. There were besides 
196 evening schools for adults with 8,420 pupils, 9 orphan schools with 185 
boys and 175 girls, and 2 ‘medersas’ or Mussulman schools with 209 pupils ; 
also 2 Lycee.s with 510 pupils. There were 66 private .scliools with 4,762 
boys and 3,067 girls. The expenditure on education was 25,000,000 francs. 

The following are the financial estimates for 1933 : — 



General Budget] 

Local Bud^^ots 1 

Sujudementary 

Budgets 

Total 


franca 

francs 

francs 

francs 

Revenue . 

17?) 728,000 

401), 832, 548 

125,103,000 

714,603,548 

Expenditure 

179,728,000 

409,832,548 

125,103,010 

714, 603, .548 
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The military forces in 1 982-33 consisted of 1 6, 653 men, of whom 3, 259 were 
Europeans, In 1932-^3 there were 7,000 recruits. The police force numbers 
7,620. 

The principal agricultural products are ground-nuts (194,101 tons exported 
in 1932), cocoa (25,792 tons in 1932), and cotton (1,376 tons in 1932). 

The imports into French West Africa are mostly food substances, textiles, 
mechanical implements, and beverages ; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubber, cotton, cocoa and timber. 

The following is a comparative table in thousand francs of the imports 
and exports during 1931 and 1932 for each of the colonies : — 


Colonies 

Imports 

Exports 

1931 

1932 j 

1931 

1932 


1,000 francs 

1,000 francs 

1,000 francs 

1,000 francs 

Senegal .... 

370,081 

330,299 ! 

871,675 

198,021 

French Guinea . 

63,375 

.55,398 

48,929 

56,654 

Ivory Coast 

131,010 

88,926 j 

133,303 

115,438 

Dahomey .... 
French Sudan ^ . 

101,605 

62,985 

67,818 

43,373 

25,768 

21,149 ; 

6,508 

7,018 

Upper Volta * . . . 

3,702 

3,220 1 

12,219 

10.062 

Niger * . . . . 

21,850 

12,376 1 

19,692 

16,080 

Mauritania * . . . 

1,224 

696 , 

1,354 

691 

Total 

724,035 

575,049 1 

660,498 

447,337 


* A good deal of the trade of these Colonies passes through the ports of the reinalDlng 
Colonies of French West Africa and is included in local trade returns. 


Of the imports, 388,209,645 francs in 1931 and 277,006,234 francs in 
1932 were from France; of the exports, 899,357,133 francs in 1931 and 
299,704,626 francs in 1932 went to France. 

Total trade between (Jreat Britain and French West Africa,* according to 
Board of Trade Returns for three years, was as follows : — 



1931 

1932 

1938 

Imports from French West Africa into U.K. 
Exports to French West Africa from U.K. . 
Re-exports to French Weat Africa froii^U. K. 

£ 

519,315 

783,680 

52,272 

£ 

212,098 

1 1,140,886 
51,065 

£ 

91,181 

1,138,106 

52,282 


In 1932, 9,681 vessels of 8,902,266 tons entered and cleared the ports 
of French West Africa. 

There were (January 1, 1933) 2,148 miles of railway in operation and 98 
miles under construction ; 22,126 miles of telegraph. In 1933 there were 
242 post ofllces, divided as follows : — Senegal, 47 ; French Sudan, 42 ; 
Guinea, 85 ; Ivory Coast, 48 ; Dahomey, 31 ; Mauritania, 16 ; and Niger, 24. 

A savings bank was established by a' decree of July 22, 1920, and began 
to function on October 1, 1922, with a single oflice at Dakar. There are now 
4 branch offices at Saint-Louis, Conakry, Porto-Novo, and Niamey. On 
January 1, 1933, there were 15,382 depositors with 36,571,700 francs to their 
credit. The Banque de I’Afrique Occidentale Fran 9 ai 8 e has the exclusive 
right to issue notes. It has branches at Dakar, St. liouis, Rufisque, Bamako, 
Grand-Bassam, Porto Novo, Lome and Kaolack. Its capital is 35,000, 00(1 
francs. TRe Banque Commerciale Africaine is also an important banking 

^ Including French Equatorial Africa. 
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institution in French West Africa. The use of French weights and measures, 
and money, is compulsory throughout French West Africa. 

Governor- General of French West Africa. — M. J. Br4vie. Appointed 1930. 


The colony of Senegal was reorganised by the decree of December 4, 1920, 
and March 30, 1925. The capital is St. Louis, an old town founded in 1658 
(population, 1932, 22,368, Europeans, 955). The other important towns 
are Dakar, a fortified naval station, and the seat of the Government General 
of French West Africa (population, 1932, 69,102, European, 7,639), Rufisque 
(population, 1932, 13,722, European, 165), Kaolak (13,177), Diourbel 
(15,187), Thios (14,342). By a decree of liecember, 1924, Dakar and its 
suburbs were formed into a special territory called circonscripfion de Dakar 
et Dependances. Goree, a small island situated in front of Dakar (popula* 
tion, 998), was amalgamated with Dakar in April, 1929. There are three 
municipal communes governed by a mayor and corporation, St, Louis, 
Dakar and Rufisque. 

The total area is 74,112 square miles, and the total population in 1932 
was put at 1,587,944. The natives of the four towns and their descendants 
are French citizens, and other natives are French subjects. 

The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy. 

The Colony is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, a.ssisted by a 
Colonial Council of 40 members, 20 elected by French citizens and 14 by 
representatives of native chiefs of cantons and provinces. The Colony is 
divided into 13 ‘ circles,’ each under the rule of an administrator. The local 
budget for 1933 was 99,063,000 francs. 

For primary education there were in 1933, 51 preparatory schools, 12 
elementary schools and 13 regional schools. There were also 4 urban schools 
at St. Louis and 2 at Rufisque, which give the same instruction as the 
French primarj’ schools, modified to suit local requirements. At Dakar there 
are grouped superior technical schools common to all the colonies, a normal 
school for teachers, a professional school, a commercial and administrative 
school, a school of medicine. At St. Louis a superior primary school hjw 
200 pupils. Secondary education is provided at Dakar and at St. Louis 
(320 ])apils in 1931). In 1931, 2,200,000 francs were provided for secondary 
education. There is a large hospital for natives at Dakar, and for Euroi>ean8 
and natives at St. Louis. 

The soil is generally sandy. In 1931, there were 840,000 sheep and 
goats; 491,000 cattle; 70,000 asses; and 47,000 horses. The natives cul- 
tivate ground-nuts (production, 1931, 453,841 tons), millet, maize, and some 
rice ; other products are castor beans, some coco-nuts, gum from Mauritania, 
and nibber from the Casamanco river. Ground-nuts form the bulk of the 
exports. A salt industry is being developed. Native industries comprise 
weaving, pottery, brick-making and jewellery. 

Imports in 1932, 330,299,000 francs ; exports, 198,021,000 francs. The 
chief imports are cottons, foodstuffs, metal-work, and coal. The chief exports 
in 1932 were ground-nuts (191,468 tons), turtles, hides and skins, ground- 
nut oil (563 tons), gums (4,059 tons). 

In 1933 the colony possessed 1,663 miles of telegraph and 1,625 miles of 
telephone lines. There are 2 French submarine cables, Brest-Dakar and 
Brest-Casablanca-Dakar. There are three other cables, one Spanish, one 
French West African, and the third belonging to a South American company. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis (166‘ -miles) and 
Louga- Lingua re ; another one Thi^s, Kayes and Bamako (French Sudan), 
450 miles. 
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There is a river service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Podor (140 miles) 
open throughout the year. During the rainy season there is a service from 
Dakar to Kayes (484 miles). The Senegal river is closed to foreign flags. 
Dakar, the principal port, is in regular communication with French ports by 
the steamers of 6 French lines, and with Liverpool by a British line. La Banque 
de FAfrique Occidentale (established June 29, 1901 and reorganised by a law 
of January 29, 1929), with a capital of 60,000,000 francs, and reserve funds 
17,600,000 francs, was founded for the purpose of carrying on financial, in- 
dustrial, or commercial operations ; it has a branch at Dakar, and agencies 
at St. Louis, and Kaolack. La Banque Beige d’Afriqne has an agency at 
Dakar. The Banque Commerciale Africaine has agencies at Dakar, Rufisque 
and Kaolack. 

n.B.M's ConsuhGeiieral at Dakar (for French Western Africa, including 
the Sudan). — R. C, F. Maugham. 

French Guinea lies on the coast between Portuguese Guinea and the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, and extends inland so as to include 
the territories of Koumbia, Siguiri, Kouroussa, Kankan, Kissidougou, 
Dabola, Beyla, Macenta, Boffa, Boke, Conakry, Forecariah, Kindia, 
Labe, Marnou, Pita, Gueck^dou, and N’zerokore. The area is about 89,436 
square miles, and the population (1932) was 2,176,281, including 3,469 
Europeans (1,429 French). A regiilar system of Government lay schools has 
recently been introduced all over French West Africa. The principal products 
are palm oil and nuts, rubber, millet, earth-nuts, rice, gum, bauauas, pineay des, 
and coffee, which is grown in the Rio Nunez Fonta and military regions. There 
is an experimental garden at Oainayenue near Conakry (the capital), where 
the culture of bananas, pineapples, rubber trees, and other plants is being tried. 
Fouta Djallon contains cattle in abundance. In 1932 there were 611,000 
cattle, 140,650 sheep, 209,630 goats, 3,064 horses, and 153 asses. Gold is 
found in the river Tinkisso and in the Bonr4 and Siecko districts. Imports 
in 1932, 65,398,000 francs; exports, 66,664,000 francs. The principal 
exports in 1932 were rubber, 476,574 francs ; cattle, 601,028 francs; ground- 
nuts, 814,616 francs; hides, 2,751,480 francs; bananas, 6,770,644 francs; 
and palm kernels, 6,521,221 francs; animal wax, 1,761,053 froiics; palm 
oil, 118,918 francs. The principal imports iu 1932 were cotton fabrics, 
17,383,186 francs; metal goods, 5,880,867 francs; ])etrol, 2,047,697 francs; 
wines, 2,109,601 francs; salt, 490,614 francs. A network of roads is 
being made to connect with the railway station from Conakry to the 
Niger. The French Guinea railway which runs from Conakry on the 
coast to the Milo at Kankan (664 kilometres loug) was opened iu January, 
1911, and in August, 1914, was continued to Kankan (412 miles from 
Conakry), The jetty 1,066 feet long, at Conakry has been completed. In 
the colony there were (1930) 2,836 miles of telegraph line. The Colony is 
connected by cable with France and Pernambuco ; also with Freetown, 
Monrovia, and Grand Bassam. There is a wireless station at Conakry 
affording communication with Dakar (Setregal), Bamako (French Sudan) and 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast). Conakry is visited regularly by the steamers 
of four French companies and one English comjtany. The budget of the 
colony provided for 1933 the sum of 60,658,727 francs. 

The Ivory Coast lies between Liberia ami the British Gold Coast 
Colony. It' has common frontiers with French Guinea, and French Sudan. 
France asserted and obtained rights on the coast about 1842, but did not 
actively and continuously occupy the territory till 1882 . On January I, 
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1933, a portion of Upper Volta was added to the Ivory Coast. Area abont 
180,802 fcquare miles; native population (1932 census), 8,842,944; Euro- 
peans, 2,b02 ; total, 3,845,746. The seat of administration, shortly to 
be transferred to Abidjan, is Binf^ervillo, the capital, formerly called 
Adjame (population 1,358, European 111). There is a central school group at 
Bingerville, and a number of Government schools in the districts. The chief 
ports, in respect of population and commerce, are Abidjan-Port-Bouet 
(population 17,335), Grand-Bassam (population 7,276), Assinie, Grand 
Lahou (4,222), ^>a8sandia, and Taboii. The natives cultivate maiie, rice, 
plantains, pineapples, and many other fruits. They have also been taught 
to grow cocoa, the export of which increased from an average of 4 tons in 
1904-1908 to 25,776 tons in 1932. The cultivation of cotton is being 
developed. Coco-nuts and rubber are collected. The mahogany forests 
inland are worked. Gold is found near Grand-Bassam in Baoul^ on the 
Como4 and Bia Rivers, and in Indeni^. Manganese dejwsits have also been 
located. The imports in 1932 amounted to 88,928,249 trancs, and the exports 
to 115,437,823 francs. Chief imports in 1932 were: tissues, 22,584,339 
francs; petrol, 4,338,808 franas ; wines, 4,285,620 francs; metal work. 
Chief exports were : palm kernels, 8,065,318 metric tons ; palm oil, 
3,378,234 metric tons; cacao, 25,776,263 metric tons; coffee, 1,327,526 
metric tons; cabinet woods, 21,157 metric tons; cotton, 730,277 metric 
tons. Number of vessels entered in 1931, 1,026 of 3,818,084 tons, and 
cleared 1,028 vessels, of 3,323,295 tons. From Abidjan, on the north side 
of the lagoon, a railway ha-s been constmcted, running between Abidjan and 
Peni (470 miles). There is a large netw'ork of roads suitable for motor traffic, 
total length about 3,564 miles. At the end of 1930, there were 2,658 miles 
of telegraphic and 395 miles of telephonic lines. The telegraph connects the 
principal towns and extends to adjoining colonies. Telephonic communication 
exists between Baasam, Bingerville, Ai)idjan, Aboisso, Assinie, and Dabou. 
There are live wireless stations in the colony. The budget of the colony for 
1934 has been fixed at 90,626,000 francs. 


Dahomey stretches from the coast between Togoland on the west 
and the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and is bounded 
on the north-east by tlie river Niger, on the north-west by the colony of 
the Ivory Coast, and on the north by tlie colony of Niger. France obtained 
a footing on the coast in 1861, and gradually extended her power until in 
1894 the whole kingdom of Dahomey was annexed. The colony has only 
about 70 miles of coast, but opens out northwards into a wide hinterland. 
The area is about 41,302 square miles, and the population, according to the 
latest census of 1932, 1,132,289, inclndiug 1,078 Europeans. The seat of 
government is Porto Novo (the chief business centre, with Kotonu the 
biggest port of the colony), which has about 26,724 inhabitants. Village^ 
regional, and urban schools are instituted under the new West African 
educational system. In 1932, 2,889,589 francs were spent on education. 
The natives are of pure Negro stock, and belong to the Fon branch of the 
Ewe family. They are industrious agriculturists in the coast region, and 
grow maize, manioc, yams, and potatoes. In 1932, there were 2,600 horses ; 
650 asses ; 93,000 cattle ; 213,000 sheep ; 251,000 goats ; and 138,600 pigs. 
The forests contain oil palms, which have been profitably utilized. These 
furnish the chief exports — kernels and oil. Cotton cultivation has recently 
been successfully introduced in the central provinces ; cotfoe cultivation has. 
given good results in the south provinces. Imports in 1932, 62,986, OOd 
francs j exports, 43,373,000 francs. The principal exports (1932), were palm 
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kernels, 28,748,000 francs ; palm oil, 9,097,000 francs, and cotton 1,571,000 
francs. The principal imports in 1932 were, cotton goods, 16,224,000 
francs; metal goods, 12,000,000 francs. 

A metalled road, called the East Road (297 miles in length), for motor 
traffic nins from Save to Malaiiville on the Niger. There is also a road from 
Dassa-Zoume to Porga (281 miles), called the North-west Road. Other roads 
are : Kotonu — Dassa-Zoume— Sav4 (198 miles), Kotonu to Anecho (68 miles), 
Ahorney to Ketou (75 miles). There are now altogether more than 2,711 
miles of carriage road, of which 871 miles are first-class roads. At Kotonu an 
iron pier has been erected, and from that port a railway runs into the interior 
to Ohaoru or Tchaourou (227 niiles), with a branch line to Whydah and 
Segboru^ on Lake Aheme (36 miles). The gauge is a metre, A metre gauge 
railway has also been constructed from Porto Novo to Pobe (50 miles) along 
the L^os frontier. Another line has been constructed from Grand- Popo to 
Lokossa along the Togoland frontier (30 miles). A new railway linking the 
Capital with the port of Kotonu was opened to traffic on June 1, 1930 (22 
miles). A telegraph line connects Kotonu with Abomey, Togoland, the Niger, 
and Senegal. In the colony there wore (in 1932) 1,800 miles of telegraph 
line, and 565 miles of telephone line. In 1932, 398 vessels entered and 
cleared the ports of Dahomey. French coins only are in circulation. The 
local budget for 1933 was 462,717,000 francs. 


The Colony of French Sudan was formed in 1904, from the Territories of 
Senegambia and the Niger, less the Senegal Protectorate, which was restored 
to Senegal. Its old name of Upper Senegal-Niger was changed to French 
Sudan by decree of December 4, 1920. On January 1, 1933, a portion of 
Upper Volta was added to it. 

The Colony is bounded on the north by the Algerian sphere ; on the west 
by Mauritania, the Fal<^m(i river, and the frontier of French Guinea ; on 
the south by the frontier of the Ivory Coa.st, and on the east by the Colony 
of the Niger. The area is 380,557 square miles, with a population of 
about 3,568,825 in 1933. 

The whole of the French Sudan is under civil administration, with 
the same judicial and educational systems a.s the other Colonies comprised 
in the Government General. The budget of the Colony for 1933 provided 
for 68,064,500 francs. 

The following are the most important towns in the French Sudan with 
population in 1932 shown in parentheses: Bamako, the capital (25,129), 
Segou (8,644), Kayes (12,003), Djenn^ (6,994), Timbuktu (6,837), Goundam 
(6,144), Nioro (3,481), Sikasso (10,225), San (3,481), Mofti (4,568), Kita 
(3,709), Gao (5,006). All the principal towns have regional or urban schools ; 
Bamako has a professional school, a junior high school, a veterinary school 
and a school for artisans ; there is a Mussulman superior school at Timbuktu 
with 110 pupils, called a m^dersa (official). 

The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, rice, cotton, sesame ; 
other products are rubber, gum arabic and kariti. Large stocks of cattle 
abound in the colony. Three Euro])ean concerns cultivate sisal. 

Native industries comprise pottery, brick-making, jewellery, weaving, 
leather-making. Chief imports are cottons, food-stuffs, automobiles, petrol, 
building material, sugar, salt, beer ; total in 1932, 21,149,000 francs. 
Chief exports are ground-nuts, cattle, gum, kopak, skins, cotton, wool, sisal, 
kariti and v.ix ; total in 1932, 7,018,000 francs. 

There is a very complete system of telegraphs throughout the Colony 
from Kayes to Niamey, zinder, and Lake Tchad. 
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Since the completion of the section from Thies to Kayes (January, 1924), 
French Sudan is connected with the coast by a railway 760 miles in length, 
stretching from Dakar to Koulikoro by way of Thies, Kayes and Bamako. 
For about seven months in the year small steamboats perform the service 
from Koulikoro to Timbuktu and Gao, and from Bamako to Kourroussa. 

Wireless telegraph connects Kabara, Kidal and Bamako with the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, and with Dakar, Rulisque, Conakry, Abidjan, Kotonu, 
Brazzaville. 

Mauritania, formed into a Protectorate in May, 1903, converted into a 
special ‘Civilian Territory ’ in October, 1904, became a Colony on January 
1, 1921, with a Lieutenant-Governor at its head. It consists of the districts 
of Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, Assaba, Guidimaka, Adi^tr. Levrier Bay, Akjoujt, 
and Tagant, with a total area of 347,400 square miles. The native popu- 
lation (census, January, 1933) numbers 348,929, mostly Moorish Mussul- 
mans ; European population, 276. The northern liniit of the Colony is 
approximate, and the foregoing area is obtained by taking the latitude 
23'’ 3' N. as the northern boundary. 

The budget of the Colony for 1933 was 19,066,750 francs. 


The Colony of the Niger was formed by a decree of October 13, 1922. On 
January 1, 1933, a portion of lTj)per Volta was added to it. Estimated area, 
490,490 square miles; population (1933), 1,768,392. The country is composed 
of a zone in the north, which is largely desolate country ; a central strip 
which is wooded ; and the southern zone, richly wooded and abounding in 
cattle. By a decree dated December 28, 1926, the circle of Say and part of 
the circle of Dori were transferred from the Colony of Upper- Volta to the 
Colony of the Niger. On January 1, 1932, there were, including the new 
territories, 70,101 horses, 877,911 oxen, 2,694,129 sheep and goats, 162,632 
asses, 40 940 camels. In the southern zone rice, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
maize, bailey and indigo can bo produced. In 1932 tlie chief agricultural 
products Were, millet (530,000 tons), earth-nuts (1^^, 600 tons), manioc (35,000 
tons), dates (600 tons), cotton (790 tons), and beans (97,235 tons). The 
whole colony lacks water, with the exception of (1) the western districts 
w'hich are watered by the Niger and its tributaries, (2) part of the .southern 
zone where there are a number of wells, (3) the extreme south-east touching 
Lake Tchad. Local budget in 1932, 24,906,100 francs. Niamey is the capital. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA: TOGO AND 
CAMEROON. 

Togo. — Togo, the former German Colony, lies between the Gold Coast 
Colony on the west and French Dahomey on the east. It was surrendered 
unconditionally by the Germans to British and French forces in August, 1914, 
and is now divided between the French and British. The Mandate waa 
approved by the League of Nations on July 20, 1922. Of the total area of 
33,700 square miles, the French have obtained about two-thirds, 21,893 square 
milea, the boundary running from the north-east in a generally south-east 
aud south direction to Lonn^, in such a manner that no part of the coast ia 
included in the British sphere. Lom<i (population in 1932, 10,424 natives and 
384 Europeans) is the seat of the administration. The total population of 
the whole of Toiro in 1932 was 749,419 natives and 646 Europeans. 

The southern half of Togoland is peopled by natives using 30 different 
languages, of which the principal is Ewe — these may be regarded as an 

H H 
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ofl^oot of the Bantu peoples. The northern half contains, ethnologically, a 
totally different population descended largely from Hamitic tribes and speak* 
ing in all 16 languages, of which Dagomba and Tim are the most important. 
The majority of the natives are pagans, but many profess Mohammedanism, 
while Christianity has, latterly, been making some progress in the coast 
district*. In 1932, 47,000 natives had adopted the Roman Catholic, and 
13,500 the Protestant faith. 

In 1932, there was 1 high school at Lome with 34 pupils ; 2 boarding- 
schools (32 pupils) ; 1 professional school at Sokod^ (45 pupils) ; 1 normal 
school at Lorad (13 pupils); 6 district schools (1,600 native pupils); 23 
village schools (960 pupils) ; 7 adult courses (300 students) ; 2 domestic 
science schools (880 pupils). Total number of teachers, 16 European and 
92 natives. Ini 932, 2, 253, 200 francs were voted towards public education. 

Inland the country is hilly, rising to 3,600 feet, with streams and water- 
falls. There are long stretches of forest and brushwood, while dry plains 
alternate with cultivable land. Maize, yams, cassada, plantains, ground- 
nuts, etc., are cultivated by the natives ; oil palms, caoutchouc, and dye- 
woods grow in the forests ; but the main commerce is the barter trade for 
palm oil, palm kernels, coco, rubber and copra carried on with the European 
factories. There are considerable plantations of oil and coco palms, coffee, 
coco, kola, and cassada. During recent years the natives have been in- 
creasingly engaged in the cultivation of cocoa and cotton. Production of cotton 
amounted to 2,044 metric tons in 1929, 1,909 metric tons in 1930, and 1,419 
metric tons in 1931. Production of cocoa amounted to 5,449 metric tons in 
1929, 6,166 metric tons in 1930, and 7,679 metric tons in 1931. Other 
products in 1931 were, palm oil, 1,479 metric tons ; palm kernels, 7,953 metric 
tons. In the Sokod6 and Sansane-Mangu districts in the French sphere 
there are about 65,000 head of cattle ; in some districts horses of small size 
are bred. Native industries are : weaving, pottery, smith-work, straw-plaiting, 
wood-cutting, etc. There is no mining hy Europeans, but the natives in 
the Sokod4 and Klouto districts smelt iron, in which this Colony is 
very rich. For 1932, imports amounted to 65,485,652 francs, and exports to 
29,238,788 francs. The principal exports were, palm kernels, 6,239,443 francs ; 
cocoa, 11,288,644 francs; ginned cotton, 4,489,359 francs ; copra, 1,707,854 
francs; dried fish, 1,816,340 francs. The local budget for 1932 balanced at 
34,800,000 francs. There was also a railway budget, 16,667,000 francs ; 
and a budget for public health and native medical services, 5, 885, 000 francs. 

There are good roads, connecting the more important centres of the 
Colony. There are three railways connecting Lom6 with Anecho (Little 
Popo) (27 miles), with Palime (74 miles), and with Atakpame (103 miles). 
Total, 204 miles, with 5 stations and sub-stations. Th<ire are 13 post and 
telegraph stations and 4 sub-stations, connected by telegraph and telephone 
with the Gold Coast Colony, French Dahomey, and with Europe. 

The port of Lom(5 has a wharf with a capacity of 600 tons of traflBc 
daily. At Anecho the embarkation is made by means of surf boats. In 
1931, 397 vessels cleai-ed at the two ports. 

Cameroon. — The former German Colony of Kamerun, including the area 
of French Equatorial Africa ceded by France to Germany, was occupied 
by French and British troops in 1916. The greater portion of the territory 
has been placed under French administration, and a strip on the southern 
border of Nigeria under British. The total area allotted to France amounts to 
1^6,489 square miles, excluding the 107,270 square miles ceded to Germany 
in 1911, which is now included in French Equatorial Africa. Popitlation 
in 1932 was 2,222,408, of whom 773,987 were men, 761,704 women, and 
686,717 children. The Europeans numbered 2,159, of whom 1,878 were 
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men, 519 women and 267 children. H’he portion of Cameroon placed under 
the Mandate of France by the Treaty of Versailles has, by decrees of March 
23, 1921, and February 21, 1926, been constituted an autonomous territory 
both administratively and financially. The seat of government is Yaounde. 
In 1932, there were 1 high school at Yaounde (73 pupils), 7 regional schobls 
(1,953 pupils), 66 village schools (4,531 pupils), 2 schools for domestic 
science (90 pupils), 2 urban scliools (36 pupils), and 2 professional schools 
(360 pupils), a total attendance of 7,033 pupils. There were 22 European 
teachers and 122 native teachers. There were also 70 private schools with 
8,120 pupils and 123 teachers. The budget (1932) provided for 2,063,066 
francs for public education. General budget for 1932 balances at 60,438,920 
francs; special railway budget, 17,650,000 francs; special medical budget, 
14,414,592 francs. Chief products are ground-nuts, palm oil, almonds, 
hides, timber, cacao and ivory. In 1932, there were 504,000 oxen; 19,500 
horses; 12,650 asses; 320,000 sheep; 346,000 goats; and 50,000 pigs. 
Imports in 1932 amounted to 72,598,000 francs, and exports to 83,116,000 
francs. In 1932, 463 vessels entered at the ports of Douala, Kibri, Campo 
and Garoula. The country has 2,690 miles of roads, and 292 miles of 
railway. 

Commissioner. — M. Marchand. 
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AMERICA. 

GUADELOUFE AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe, situated in the Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, called ‘ Rivifere Sal6e.’ That on the west 
is called Guadeloupe proper, the principal town of which is Basse-Terre, the 
capital of the colony, and that to the east Grande-Terre; they have a united 
area of 1,380 square kilometres (532 square miles), and a circumference 
of 275 miles. There are five dependencies consisting of the smaller islands, 
Marie Galante, Les Saintea, Deairade, St. Barthelemy, and St. Martin ; the 
total area with these is 688 square miles. The colony is under a Governor and 
an elected council, and is represented by a senator and two deputies. Popu- 
lation (1932) 267.407. Instruction (1931-32) is given in 1 lyc^e at Pointe-^- 
Pitre, with 495 pupils, a junior school at Basse-Terre with 80 jmpils, and a 
secondary course for girls at Pointe-a- Pitre, wdth 360 pupils, and 129 public 
and private elementary schools. The public elementary schools have 420 
teachers and 18,820 pupils, and the private have 1,308 })Upils. The seat of 
government is Basse-Terre (9, 268 inhabitants). Poin te*a-Pitre ( 30, 465 inhabit- 
ants) has a fine harbour. Revenue and expenditure balanced at 66,220,864 
francs for 1932. Outstanding debt, December 31, 1932, 3,812,282 francs. 

Chief products are sugar, bananas, coffee, cocoa, and rum. For local con- 
sumption there are grown sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, Indian corn, and 
vegetables. 

In 1932, the imports were 166,500,000 francs; exports, 183,800,000 franca. 
The principal exports in 1931 were sugar, 17.301 tons; coffee, 495 tons ; rum, 
115,618 hectolitres ; cacao, 154 tous ; vanilla, 1,100 kilogrammes ; bananas, 
4,290 tons. Guadeloupe is in direct communication with France by means 
of two steam navigation companies. A new wireless station at Destrellan 
was opened in 1918. Within the islands traffic is carried on by means 
of roads, of which there were 344 miles in 1931. The Bank of Guadeloupe, 
with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, and reserve funds amounting to 6,122,090 
francs, advances loans chiefly for agricultural purposes. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has also established a branch. There is likewise another bank, 
the Credit Guadaloupi^en, but this is a private institution ; the Banque 
de la Guadeloupe is ilie official banking in.stitntion of the colony, enjoying 
the privilege of issuing bank notes. Silver coin has disappeared from cir- 
culation ; nickel treaisury tokens (bons) of 1 franc and of 50, 26, 10 and 
6 centimes are authorised up to total emission of 1,000,000 francs. 

British Consul at Guadeloupe. — J. E. Devaux. 

0UIANA. 

The colony of French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South America, 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of 7 members. 
The colony iia.s a Council -General of 8 members elected by French citizens 
resident in Guiana, and is represented in the French Parliament by one 
deputy. Area about 84,740 square miles, and population, census of 1931, 
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22,169. Cayenne, the chief town, has a population of 10,744, and the 
other 14 communes have 11,426. These figures are exclusive of the 
population of the penal settlement of Maroni, of the floating population of 
miners without any fixed abode, as also officials, troops, and native tribes. 
At Cayenne there are a court of first instance, a court of appeal, and justices 
of the peace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military force consists 
of 310 officers and men of the Colonial Infantry, Primary education is given 
gratuitously since 1889 in lay schools for the two sexes in the communes and 
many villages. There is also (1932-33) a college for secondary (80 pupils) and 
higher primary education (47 students), and a normal course for teachers (26 
students). There are also several Congregational schools (520 pupils) and a 
number of private schools (175 pupils). The school population in 1932-33 was 
3,320. The ptnal settlement also has 3 schools with 258 pupils. The budget 
for 1931 balanced at 16,755,676 francs. The country has immense forests nch 
in many kinds of timber. There is little agriculture in the colony ; only about 
7,900 acres are under cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, manioc, 
cocoa, coffee, and sugar-cane. The most important industry is gold-raining 
(placer). The exports consist of cocoa, phosphates, various woods, gold, fish 
glue, rum, rosewood essence, balata, and hides. The total imports in 1932 
were valued at 43,511,384 francs, and the exports at 25,937,069 francs. 
There are three ports —Cayenne, Saint-Laiirent-du-Maroni, and Oyapoc. 
Cayenne and Saint-Laurent are visited once a month by a packet boat of the 
Compagnie General Transatlantique. There is also steamboat communication 
between the capital and the other towns of the col ny. There are three chief 
and many secondary roads connecting the capital with various centres of 
population in the interior with motor-car services. There is a telegraph 
system connecting Cayenne with Macouria, Kourou, Smnam'iry and Ira- 
coubo, as well as with the penal settlement. There are wireless stations 
at Cayenne, Oyapoc, Regina, St. Laurent, La Forestiere. 

Since 1854, Cayenne has had a penal settlement for habitual criminals and 
convicts sentenced to hard labour. In 1931 the penal population consisted 
of 5,954 men. 

The Bank of Guiana, under Government control, with a capital of 1,200,000 
franca, with statutory reserve fund amounting to 300,000 francs, advances 
loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The colony is under a Governor assisted by a Privy Council. An elected 
General Council votes the Budget, and elective municipal councils administer 
the communes. It is represented by a senator and two deputies in the 
French Chamber. Area 385 square miles, divided into 32 communes ; popu- 
lation (census 1931) 234,696. The military force consists of one company 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. There is a law school (at Fort-de- 
France) with (1931) 65 students ; a lyc<ie for boys, with 1,080 pupils ; a high 
school for girls with 1,000 pupils ; primary schools, with 24,000 pupils (includ- 
ing 7 private schools) ; a commercial school with 80 pupils, and a school of 
arts and crafts (89 pupils). Chief commercial town, Fort-de- France (popu- 
lation, 43,888). The budget fi^r 1933 balanced at 97,665.730 francs. 
Sugar and rum are the chief productions, then come cocoa, pine-apple, bananas, 
coffee and tobacco. There are 40,000 hectares under sugar-cane and 
food-produciiig crops. There are 19 sugar works with distilleries attached, 
134 agricultural distil leries, 2 industrial distilleries devoted to the pro- 
duction of rum, and 12 industrial establishments. In 1932, 48,400 metric 
tons of sugar, 3.650,844 gallons of rum, 4,648 metric tons of bausnas, 409 
metric tons of preserved pineapple and 287 metric tons of cocoa beans were 
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exported. The total imports in 1932 were valtted at 101,237,000 francs, and 
exports at 201,616,000 franca. Vessels entered in 1932, 603 of l,13i,032 
tons ; vessels cleared, 698 of 1,097,372 tons. The island is visited regularly 
by the steamers of French and American companies. For local traffic there 
are subsidised mail coaches and motor-cars ; and subsidised steamers ply 
along the coast. The colony is in telegraphic communication with the rest 
of the world by telegraph cables and wireless. The Bank of Martinique at 
Fort-de-France with a capital of 8,000,000 francs, the Credit Martiniquais 
with a capital of 3,600,000 francs, and a branch of the Royal Bank of 
Canada advance loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQXTELOK. 

The largest islands of two small groups close to the south coast of New- 
foundland. Area of St. Pierre group, 10 sq. miles ; population in 1981, 
8,7i3 ; area of Miquelon ^oup, 83 sq. miles ; population, 678 ; total area, 
08 sq. miles; total population, 4,321. An administrator organises and 
regulates the various branches of the public service. He is assisted by 
a consultative council of administration and municipal councils Chief 
town, St, Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 3 public schools 
for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 16 teachers and 899 pupils. There 
are, besides, infant schools, ‘ sallcs d’asilc,' frequented by 140 children. 
There are a private boarding school and two private schools. 

The islands, being mostly barren rock, are nnsuited for agricultnre. The 
chief industry is cod-fishing. Imports in 1932, 189,019,609 francs ; exports, 
183,657,858 francs. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs, 
meat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products. St. Pierre 
is in regular steam communication with North Sydney and Halifax ; and 
is connected by telegraph cable with Europe and the American continent. 
Local budget for 1933 : Receipts, 14,619,848 francs; Expenditure, 14,619,848 
francs. 
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ATJSTBALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

HEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Gover7wr.,;—h, Jore (1932). 

New Caledonia is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
OomiQil cansisting of the Secretary -General, the Procureur-G^n^ral (tlie head 
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of the Judicial administration), the Superior Commandant of the Troops, the 
head of the Department of Domains and Colonisation, and two notables of the 
colony appointed by the President of the Republic. The colony has also an elec* 
tire Council-General of 16 members. Noumea, the capital, has a municipality ; 
other centres of population are locally administered by municipal commissions. 

The island is situated between the 20'* 1' and 22" 26' parallels south lati- 
tude, and 161® 30' and 144® 40' east longitude. It bas a total length exceed- 
ing 248 miles and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, 8,648 square miles. 
According to the census of July 1, 1926, the population was 67,166, of 
whom 16,795 were free, 623 of convict oririn, and 28,502 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. On July 1, 1931, the native population was 
27,777. Noumea had (1931) 10,708 inhabitants, of whom 7,038 
were free. The immigrants from France are not numerous. Other immi- 
grants (July 1, 1931) were 6,000 Javanese, 6,000 Tonkinese, 40 Indians, 
and 164 islanders from the New Hebrides. JPrimary instruction is provided 
in public and also in private elementary schools, the former being assisted by 
the local budget. In 1933, there were 48 public and private primary 
schools with 2,604 pupils (1,303 being girls), and 67 native schools with 
3,735 pupils. In Noumea the ‘ College La Perouse’ gives classical tuition 
to 200 pupils and professional instruction (iron and wood) to 37 pupils. Local 
budget for 1933 balanced at 29,579,176 francs. Of the total area more than 
half is mountainous or not cultivable ; about 1,600 square miles are pasture 
land ; about the same area is cultivated or cultivable ; and about 600 square 
miles contain forest which is being worked. The land is divided into 2 
domains : that of the state (in which gratuitous concessions may be 
made) ; and that of the native reserve. The chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
pineapples. There are 100,000 cattle and about 50,000 sheep. The mineral 
resources are very great ; clirome, cobalt, nickel, iron, and manganese 
abound ; antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, gold, lead, and copper have 
all been obtained. The nickel deposits are of special value, being without 
arsenic. About 161,000 hectares of mining land are owned, and 169,000 
hectares have been granted for prospecting. In 1932, the blast furnaces 
produced 3,916 tons matte of nickel valued at 19,488,300 francs. Local 
industries are developing ; there are a grain storage and cleaning depdt, 
meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, and two blast 
furnaces melting nickel ore. A hydro-electric factory was established in 
1926. The imports in 1932 were valued at 48,174,058 francs, and the 
exports at 40,483,861 francs. The imports comprise wine, coal, flour, rice j 
the exports, minerals, coffee, copra, cotton and preserved meats. In 1982, 
91 vessels of 177,719 tons entered and 95 of 185,476 tons cleared at the 
ports of New Caledonia. Of those which entered, 71 (116,332 tons) were 
French. Noumea is connected once monthly with 8yd!ney in New South 
Wales by regular steamers sailing monthly, and by other vessels sailing 
irregularly. There is a mail service by steamer along the coast. There is a 
narrow-gauge railway (single line) from Noumea to Paita, about 20 miles 
long. The proposed extension to Bourail, 106 miles from Noum4a, has, 
however, been postponed. There is a daily motor road servipe for passengers 
from Noumea to Voh on good roads ; the rest of the Colony's roads are 
only suitable for horseback transport. There are 826 miles of telegraph line 
ana 1,346 miles of telephone line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are : 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 miles to the south-east, with an area of 58 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 
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2. The Wallis Archipelago, north-east of Fiji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The islands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1842. There is a French Resident, and the archipelago 
is in regular coramnnication with Noumea. Budget for 1933, 369,812 francs. 

3. Futuna and Aloii, south of the Wallis Islands, with about 1,600 
inhabitants, were annexed by France in 1888. 

4. The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of New Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Mare, Lifou, and Uvea, and many small islands with a total 
area of about 800 square miles. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

5. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most 
barren group. 

The New Hebridei, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (ratified in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic, 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conference was appointed to devise means of 
remedying the defects of the condominium. Population (census of May 1, 
1924), 2,161. In 1£25 there were 746 French and 322 English. Theie are 
French and English courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both 
nations. LocaI budget for 1933, 7,782,600 francs. Exports in 1932 amounted 
to 9,736,209 francs, of which 7,625,904 were French trade, and 2,109,305 
francs British trade; imports were 10,116,807 francs, of which 6,635,259 
francs were in French trade, and 3,581,548 in British trade. Maize, coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, vanilla, coconut trees are grown, and are the chief articles of 
export. In some places sulphur is abundant. In 1932, 58 vessels of 127,128 
tons entered, and 66 vessels of 123,620 tons cleaied the ports. Of those 
entering 15 were British (19,673 tons), and 35 French (94,375 tons). Of 
those clearing 14 were British (19,025 tons), and 34 French (91,615 tons). 

FRENCH ESTASLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

Oovemor. — Michel-Lucien Montague (appointed June 17, 1933). 

These, scattered over a wide area in the Eastern Pacific, are ad- 
ministered by a governor with an Administrative Council consisting of 
certain officials, the maire of Papeete, and the Presidents of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The establishments consist of the Society 
IilandSy the most important of which are Tahiti and Moorea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and (census 1931) 9,720 inhabitants, 
the latter with an area of 50 square miles and 2,01 1 inhabitants ; the principal 
product is phosphate (annual production, 80,000 metric tons). Other groups 
are the Marqneias Islands, with a total area of 480 square miles and 2,283 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nukahivaand Hivaoa ; theTnamotn 
gpronp, consisting of two parallel ranges of islands from King George’s Island 
on the north to Gloucester Island on the south, their total population being 
4,771 ; the Leeward Islands (lies sous le Vent) (8,705 inhabitants), of which 
the more important are Huahine (pop. 1,676), ^iat4a and Tahaa(pop. 5,416), 
and Bora-Bora- Maupiti (pop 1.686) ; the Ciambier, Tnbual, and Bapa Islands ; 
the Gambier group (of which Mangareva is the principal) having six souare 
miles of area and 501 inhabitants ; the Tubuai (or southern) Islands, of which 
Rumtn is the largest, Raivavae (or Vavitii), Rimatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 116 square miles and 3,063 inhabi- 
tants ; Makatea, 1,160 inhabitants ; Island of Maiao, 117 inhabitants. The 
total area of. the Establishments is estimated at 1,620 square miles, and their 
population, acconiing to the census of 1931, was 40,392, of whom 29,757 
were natives. There were 6,290 French, 307 English, 4,059 Chinese, 169 
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Americans, 15 Germans, 10 Cliileans, 2 Belgians, 1 Dutch, 3 Spanish, 5 
Italians, 319 Indo-Chinese, 41 Japanese, 14 Danes, 16 Swedes, 6 Russian, 7 
Swiss, 43 Czech, 1 Austrian, 2 Portuguese, 7 Norwegians. In 1903 it was 
decreed that separate islands or groups should no longer be regarded as 
distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form a homo- 
geneous colony. Budget for 1933 balanced at 15,400,000 francs. 

The most important of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is 
Papeete with 7,061 inhabitants (1931 census), of whom 4,848 are French. 
A higher primary school, with a normal school, has been established 
at Papeete, and there are (1925) 63 primary schools, with 91 teachers 
and 3,750 pupils. Pearls and mother-o'-pearl are important products. 
The island is mountainous and picturesque with a fertile coastland bear- 
ing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla, and other 
tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown in temperate climates. The chief 
industries are the preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. Value of imports 
(1932) 24,717,626 francs, exports 21,011,298 francs. The chief imports 
are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. The chief exports were copra (19,044 
tonsi, mother-o’-pearl (216 tons), vanilla (55 tons), and phospl'ates. The 
export of phosphatis in 1929 was 250,914 tons; in 1930, 172,059 tons; 
ill 1931, 114,432 tons ; in 1932, 120,649 tons. The New Zealand company 
(with a French subvention) has a monthly service connecting San Francisco, 
New Zealand and Australia with Papeete. The shipping between the 
islands is carried on by sailing boats. 

Acting British Consul at Tahiti. — Dr. W. J. Williams. 

Books of Reference on New Caledonia and French Oceania. 

Journal Ortlciel des Etablisserneuts Fran^ais de TOc^anie, and Supplement containing 
Statistics of Couiincrce and Navigation. Papeete. 

France and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-Frcncli Condominium. Mel- 
bourne, 1014. 

Blanc (.Mgr.), Ixss lies Wallis. Paris, 1012. 

Bourge (G.), Les Nouvelles Hebrides, 1006-1906. Paris, 1906. 

Courtt>t (U..), Nos Etabli.ssenienis en Oedanie. Paris. 1920. 

Ferdinand-Lop {\i.) Les Posi^essioj s Fran^is^’s du Pacifiquc. Paris, 1938. 

Essai, Bibliographic du Pneifique. Paris, 1932. 

Griffith (0.), In a!i Unknown Prison Land. London. 1901. 

H’al'?(n. B,)and 0$bornr(Lord A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Jlort (D.), Tahiti, the Garden of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

(R.), Tahiti; Isle of Dreams. London. 1925. 

Ltgrand (M. A.), Au Pays des Canaques. La NouvelleCalWonie en 1800. 8. Paris, ISOS. 

Lemire (C.), La Colonisation en Nouvelle Cal4donie. Noumea, 1893. — L'Oe^ania 
Fran^aise, Paris. 1004. 

MaeQuarrit (Hector), Tahiti Days. rx)ndon, 1921. 

^?ar cum (Kritx), Anthropologie dor Nen-Caledonier nod Loyalty-Insulaner. Berlin, 1922. 

Tolna (Comte R. F. de), Chez les Cannibales (New Hebrides, &c.h Paris, 1903. 

Vallet (D,), La Colonisation Franq-iise en Nonvelle-Gal6d«>nio. Paris, 1P20. 

UERMANY. 

(Deutsches Reich.) 

On November 9, 1918, the abdication of the Gennan Emperor was announced, 
and from that date Germany became a Republic. 

(For the constitution of the Empire and its rulers see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1918, pp. 881-884.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Council of People’s Commissioners in Berlin took over the Govern- 
ment of the country ; the reigning princes of the Federal States were either 
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deposed or abdicated, the existing Imperial Parliament was declared dis- 
solved, and aiTaugemonts were made for summoning a National Assembly. 
The elections for the body (for which all Germans, men and women, over 
20 years of age voted) wore held in January, 1919, and resulted, on the 
basis of proportional representation, in the return of the following parties : — 
Majority Socialists, 166; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Democrats, 76; 
Conservatives, 42 ; Independent Socialists, 22 ; German People’s Party, 22 ; 
and minor parties, 7 ; total, 423. The National Assembly was summoned to 
meet at Weimar on February 6 and on February 11, 1919, it elected the first 
President of the Republic, Friedrich Ebert, who held office from February 11, 
1919, until his death on February 28, 192». 

President of the Republic. — Paul von Hindenburg. Elected the second 
President on April 26, 1925 ; assumed office on May 12, 1925. Re-elected on 
April 10, 1932. 

The President is elected by the direct vote of all citizens, male and 
female, over 20 years of age. The election must be held either on Sunday 
or on a day of public rest. The President holds office for 7 years. 

The Cabinet, originally appointed on January 30, 1933, is composed as 
follows 

Chancellor. — Adolf Hitler. 

Vice’Chancellor. — Franz von Papen. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Wilhelm Frick. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Konstantin Count von Ncuratk. 

Minister of Defence . — General Werner von Bloraherg. 

Minister of Finance. — Ludwig Count Schwerin von Krosigk. 

Minister of Food and Agriculture. — Dr. Walther Darr^, 

Minister of PJconomic Affairs. — Dr. Kurt Schmitt. 

Minister of Labour . — Franz Scldte. 

Minister of Cornmunicatious and Posts . — Paul Baron von Eltz-Pdibenach. 

Minister for Aviation . — Ileiiiiaiin Goring. 

Minuter of J ust ice . — Dr. F ranz Gilrtner. 

Minister for National Fnlightenmmt and Pro])aga7id(f . — Dr. Joseph 
Goehhels. 

Mi^iisters without Portfolio, — Rudolf Hess and Ernst Rohm. 

The Constitution of the Republic was adopted on July 31, 1919, by the 
National Assembly at Weimar, and promulgated on Aug\ist 11, 1919. 
(For details of the Weimar Constitution, see The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1933, p, 927.) 

The Reichstag elected on March 5, 1933, which met on March 23, 
virtually, though not de jure, set aside the Weimar Constitution by giving 
absolute power to the Chancellor and his Cabinet. The Enabling Act of 
March 24, 1933, j»rovides that the Cabinet may make laws by ordinance, 
even including such laws as are not in accord with the Weimar Constitution 
(which has not yet been fomally abrogated). The rights of the President 
are not affected by the Enabling Act. 

Deriving authority from the Enabling Act, Chancellor Hitler and his 
Cabinet have unified Germany, but at the aaino time have set up a personal 
dictatorship of the Chancellor, in which all the activities of the country — 
political, economic, industrial, commercial, cultural, etc. — have been 
gleichgeschaltct (totalitarianized), freedom of speech and of thought, and of 
the press abolished, equality before the law limited by the so-called 
‘Aryan paragraph’ which arbitrarily gmnts full citizen rights only to 
* Aryans,' and personal freedom from arrest, owing to the activities of an 
aflclaily recognised secret police, curtailed. No political parties are 
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tolerated except only the National Socialist German Workers’ (Nazi) Party 
{Natioiialwzialistische Deutsche. Arbeite.rpartei). There is only one Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Germany, the Keichstag, elected according to the provisions 
of the Weimar Constitution, by universal, equal, direct and secret votes of 
male and female votei's, and composed entirely of the supporters of Hitler, 
who insists on the principle of Leadership in all matters appertaining to 
tlie life of the country, from the highest to the least significant. 

Accordingly, the working constitution of Germany provides for a 
President, who is the supreme commander of the Ariiiy and who appoints 
all officials, and for a Ucichs1<nnzlcr who is the ‘Leader’ in all political 
activities in Germany, both in the Reich and in the States. By the side of 
the Chancellor stand the ministers, who togetlier compose the Cabinet, 
wliicb, within the ambit of the Knahling Act possess nnliniited powers of 
legislation, d'lie Jkichsfafi enjoys only advisory functions. In matteia of 
supreme import to tlie nation, a Keferendiini is provided for. 

The l.biification Act of A)>ril 8, 1933, hroiiglit the Federal States under 
the rule of lleichsHlatttu flier or Governors directly responsible to Herr Hitler, 
with the power to ayipoint and dismiss Slate ])rciniers and other high State 
officials (including judges), ami to ]>romulgate laws. By the law reforming 
the Reich, of February 1, 1934, the sovereign rights formerly possessed by 
the Federal States jiasscd info the liaijds of the Reich Cabinet; the 
Jicichsstatt halter })assed under the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, 
and the R'eicli 'Cabinet abrogated to itself the promulgation of new consti- 
tutional laws for the Federal States. Germany is thus a unified and 
centralized State. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pkogrkks and Present Conditions. 

The follow ing table gives the area and jtopulation of the present States 
{Ld-nder) of Germany in the order of tlieir magnitude, embodying the returns 
of tile cen.sus of June Ifi, 1933 : — 


T 



Area ! 

Population Juue 16, 193S 

Pop. 

St4ir.es of the Eut]»ire 

English 




per 8<j. 

sq. miles 

Male 

Female 

Total 

mile 1983 


Prussia (excluding 






tlie Saar and in- 
cluding Waldeck^) 

113,042 

19,410,509 

20,450,851 

39,861,360 

363 

Bavaria (excluding 






the Saar) 

‘29,343 

3,719,359 

3,965,286 

7,684,645 

2,695,942 

262 

Wiirtteinberg 

7,932 

1 ,306,235 

1,389,707 

358 

Baden . 

5,819 

1,167,981 

1,245,343 

2,413,324 

415 

Saxony . 

5,787 

2,484,539 

2,711,992 

5,196,531 

898 

Mecklenburg * 

6,199 • 

399.702 

405,487 

805,189 ' 

130 

Thuringia 

4,541 ! 

806,022 

853,488 ^ 

1,659,510 

365 

Hesse 

2,970 i 

697,202 

729,645 

1,426,847 

480 

Olden bur" 

2,481 

284,670 

289,801 

574,471 

232 

BruuswicK 

1,419 ' 

24S.,345 

264.523 ' 

512,868 

361 

Auluilt . 

893 i 

177,056 

187,315 

364,371 

408 

Lippe . 

469 ! 

86,112 

89,408 

175, §20 

374 


* WftlUeck was aV'SorbM by PrusBia on April 1, 1920. 

• Meckleijburg-Schvcrin aud Mecklenburg-Strelitz were united on January 1, 1934. 
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States of the Empire 

Area 
English 
sq. miles 

131 

160 

116 

99 

j 

Population June 16, 1933 

Pop. 
per aq. 
wile 193S 

Male 

Female j 

Total 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Hamburg 

Liibeck . 

Bremen 

German Republic(ex- 
cluding the Saar) 

Prussian Saar Dis- 
trict L 

Saarpfalz * 

Saar District (alto- 
gether) 

German Republic 
(with Saar Dis- 
trict) ^ 

24,609 

679,867 

66,272 

181,307 

25,614 

634,230 

71,131 

190,644 

50,023 
1,214,097 1 
136,403 
371,951 

382 

7,588 

1,186 

3,757 

181,000 

31,638,687 

33,504,365 

65,143,052 

860 

i 

574 i 
164 J 

335,379 

50,300 

334,640 

49,711 

670,019 

100,011 

1,167 

610 

738 

885,679 

384,361 

770,030 

1,043 

181,738 

32,024,366 

33,888,716 

65,913,082 

363 


1 The figures for the population of the Saar District are tiiose of the census taken on 
July 19, 1927. 


According to the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) Germany agreed 
to the following territorial arrangements : — (1) Alsace-Lorraine ceded to 
France, (2) the greater part of the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen 
ceded to Poland, (3) a part of Upper Silesia and of East Prussia likewise to 
Poland, (4) a portion of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia, (5) Merael to Lithu- 
ania, (6) Danzig, a Free State under the protection of the League of Nations, 
(7) Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium, (8) a part of Schleswig to Denmark. 

Provision was made in the Treaty to settle the ultimate fate of the following 
areas \>ypUbi8cite : — (1) The Saar Basin (after 15 years), (2) Schleswig (in two 
zones), (3) districts in Southern East Prussia, in West Prussia and in 
Upper Silesia. Results of the pUhiscites : — Schleswig (March, 1920), 
northern zone for Denmark, southern zone for Germany ; East and West 
Prussia (July, 1920) for Germany ; Upper Silesia (March, 1921) for Germany. 

An estimate of the actual areas and populations (according to the Census 
of 1910) lost to pre-war Germany has been made as follows : Alsace-Lorraine, 
6,607 square miles, population 1,874,014 ; ceded to Belgium, 400 square 
miles, population 69,946 ; ceded to Poland, 17,816 square miles, population 
8,864,961 ; Memel, 1,026 square miles, "population 141,238 ; Danzig, 739 
square miles, population 330,630 ; ceded to Denmark, 1,642 square miles, 
population 166,348 ; ceded to Czechoslovakia, 122 square miles, population 
48,446; total 27,262 square miles, population 6,476,682. 

The Saar Basin, which has been placed under the government of the 
League of Nations for 16 years, has an area of 738 square miles and a 
population (1927) of 770,030. 

The following table shows the increase in population at various periods, 
with the annual rate of increase per cent. 
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Year 

Increase 

Annual Kate 
per cent. 

Year 

Increase 

Annual Rate 
per cent. 

1871 1 

970,171 

0*60 

1900 

4,087,277 

1*66 

1880 

4,175,269 

ITS 

1905 

4,274,100 

1*52 

1885 

1,621,643 

0*72 

1910 

4,284,715 

1*42 

1890 

2,570,766 

1*10 1 

1925 

4,612,192 

S 2.732,433 

0*58 

1895 

2,851,431 

1*16 ! 

1933 

0*55 


1 Since 1867. 


The number of foreigners in Germany, according to the census of 
June 16, 1925, was 957,096, or 15*3 per 1,000 of the total population of the 
country. Poles numbered 259,804, Austrians 128,859, Czechoslovaks 222,521, 
British 6,977, and French 7,290. 

II, Movement of the Population. 


The following table shows the movement of the population of the 
Republic during four years ; — 


Year 

Marriages | 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn 

11 legitim ate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1929 

589,611 

1,183,728 

36,270 

144,595 

842,232 

-f341,496 

1930 

562,648 

1,163,381 

35,931 

140,993 

746,781 

+ 416,600 

1931 1 

515,403 

1,063,921 

32,151 

126,383 

757.967 

+305,954 

1932 1 

509,591 

1,007,636 

29,475 

— 

727,370 

+ 280,266 


Of the children born in 1930, 600,349 were boys, and 563,032 girls ; in 
1931, 549,484 were boys, and 514,437 girls. 

The number of divorces in Germany was in 1930, 40,722 being 63*3 per 
100,000 inhabitants ; in 1931, 39,971 or 61 8 ; in 1932, 42,202 or 65*0. 

The following table shows the annual number of German emigrants for 
five years ; — 




Destination 

Year 

Total 

European 

Countriee 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 

Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

Aus- 

tralia 

1928 

57,241 

675 

45,504 

1,506 

8,269 

1,188 

19 

80 

1929 

48,734 

293 

88,188 

1,824 

1,167 

8,502 

847 

34 

46 

1980 

87,899 

200 

1 25,427 

9,195 

1,328 

29 

58 

1931 1 

18.644 

131 

8,796 

765 

3,290 

632 i 

12 

18 

1932 

10,325 

70 

7,258 

646 I 

i 

2,232 

85 i 

1 

4 

SO 


III. Principal Towns. 

Gennan towns are distinguished as large towns (with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants) ; small 
towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns (2,000-5,000 inhabi- 
tants). In 1933, 2 towns had over 1,000,000 inhabitants; 22 others over 
260,000 ; 28 others over 100,000 ; 48 between 60,000 and 100, QQO ; and 164 
between 20,000 and 50,000. According to the results of the census of 
June 16, 1983, the population of the principal towns at that date was 
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Tovn 

StaU 

Pop. 

(June 10, 
19S3) 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

(June 16, 
1983) 

Berlin ^ . 

Prussia . 

4,190,847 

Liibeck 

Liibeck . 

129,417 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

1,125,025 

Miinchen- 



Cologne 

Prussia . 

750,190 

Gladbach . 

Prussia . 

126,689 

Munich 

Bavaria . 

734,786 

Saarbrticken . 

if 

125,020 

Leipzig 

Saxony , 

712,476 

Munster 

tf 

122,253 

Essen . 

Prussia . 

654,638 

Bielefeld 

ft • 

Saxony . 

120,872 

Dresden 

Saxony , 

649,248 

Plauen . 

113,859 

Breslau 

Prussia , 

625,219 

Harbnrg-Wil- 



Frankfort-ou- 



helm^urg. 

Prussia . 

112,658 

Main 


555,071 

Gleiwitz 

» 1 

111,081 

Dortmund . 


540,480 

Ludwigshafen- 



Dtlsseldorf . 

n 

498,617 

on -Rhine . 

Bavaria . 

105,198 

Duisburg Ham- 

»» 


Remscheid , 

Prussia . 

101,197 

bom . 


440,104 

\V Urzburg 

Bavaria . 

100,937 

Hanover 


438,922 

Ben then (Up. 



Stuttgart 

Wiirttera- 


Silesia) 

Prussia . 

99,352 


berg . 

414,794 

Freiburg 

Baden . 

99,122 

Niimberg 

Bavaria . 

410,175 

Bonn . 

Prussia . 

98,809 

Wuppertal . 

Prussia . 

408,404 

Herne , 


98,596 

Chemnitz 

Saxony . 

350,657 

Osnabriick . 


94,281 

Qelsenkirchen 

Prussia . 

332,079 

Gbrlitz 


94,047 

Bremen 

Bremen , 

323,628 

Darmstadt . 

Hesse 

93,025 

£onigsberg . 

Prussia . 

315,651 

Wanne-Eickel 

Prussia , 

92,277 

Bochum 

> > • 

314,234 

Rostock 

Meckleu- i 


Magdeburg . 


306,446 


burg . I 

89,990 

Mannheim . 

Baden . 

275,960 

Recklinghausen 

Prussia . 

87,429 

Stettin . 

Prussia . 

269,657 

Bottrop. 

99 * 

86,189 

Altona . 

n 

242,006 

Heidelberg . 

Baden . 

84,769 

Kiel . 

tt 

218,123 

Zwickau 

Saxony . 

84,676 

Halle-on-Saale 

\ 

if 

208,905 

Gera 

Thuringia 

83,775 

Oberhausen . 

i 1 

192,345 

Regensburg . 

Bavaria . 

81,171 

Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

176,631 

Offenbach 

Hesse 

80,822 

Kassel . 

Prussia . 

175,018 

Pforzheim 

Baden . 

79,816 

Krefeld-Uer- 

j 


Dessau . 

Anhalt . 

78,634 

dingen 

if • 

165,271 

Wesermiinde. 

Prussia . 

77,479 

Aachen . 

fi • 

162,990 

Rheydt. 

9f • 

77,263 

Wiesbaden . 

i f 

Brunswick 

159,732 

Filrth . 

Bavaria . 

76,999 

Brunswick , 

150,840 

Trier . 

Prussia . 

76,662 

Karlsruhe 

Baden . 

154,902 

Liegnitz 

99 • 

76,501 

Hagen (West- 



Frankfort-on- 



phalia) 

Prussia , 

148,426 

Oder . 

9 > • 

75,845 

Erfurt . 

f » • 

144,892 

Potsdam 

9 9 * 

73,636 

Mainz (West- 



Witten. 


72,612 

phalia) 

Hesse . 

142,428 

Elhing . 

it 

71,986 

Solingen 

Prussia . 

140,043 

Oldenburg . 

Oldenburg 

67,744 

Mttlheim-on- 



Flensburg 

Prussia . 

66,616 

Ruhr 

t f * 

133,094 

Koblenz 

ft 

66,129 

Hindenburg 



Brandenburg 

t> • 

64,094 

(Up. SilaSa) 

i .. • 

130,448 

Kaiserslautern 

Bavaria . 

62,678 


* Area of Berlin, 341 aqnare miles. 
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Town 

State 

Pop. 

(June 15, 
1933) 

Town 

State 

Pop. 
(June 10, 
im) 

Hildesheim . 

Prussia . 

62,500 

Neuss . 

Prussia , 

55.784 

Ulm . 

Wiirttem* 
berg . 

62,472 

Bamberg 

Schwerin 

Bavaria . 
Mecklen- 

53,580 

Wattcnscheid 

Gladbeck 

Prussia . 

* f • 

62,161 

61,160 

Hamm (West- 

buig . 

53,671 

Heilbronn 

W urttem- 

phalia) 

Prussia . 

63,627 


berg . 

60,308 

Cottbus 

1 » • 

52.089 

Jena . 
Castrop- 

Thuringia 

68,857 

Ratibor 

Worms. 

>» 

Hesse 

51,729 

50,473 

Rauzel 

Tilsit . 

Prussia . 

68,299 

57,244 

Halberstadt . 

Pnissia . 

50,208 


Edlig^ion. 

According to the census of June 16, 1925, there were in Germany 
40,014,677 Protestants (64*1 per cent, of the total population), 20,198,384 
Catholics (32-4 per cent.), 87,580 other Christians (0*1 per cent), 564,379 
Jews (0 9 per cent), and 1,550,649 adherents of other professions of religion 
(2-6 per cent). 

The Constitution provides for entire liberty of conscience. There is no 
State Church. Every religious community manages its own affairs, and 
makes ajmointments to its oflBces without interference from the State. 

The Evangelical Churches are now united in the German Evangelical 
Church under the direction of a Reich bishop, who is ‘called’ by the 
National Synod at the nomination of the heads of the regional Churches. 
The National Synod is to be formed of 60 members, 40 sent by the regional 
Churches from their own synods and 20 to be chosen from persons ‘ who have 
prominently proved then)8elves in the service of the Chnrch.* 

There are 6 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 17 suffragan bishoprics, 1 
bishopric immediately subject to Rome, 2 parts of bishoprics attached to 
non-German bishoprics, and 1 apostolic administration. The ‘Old Catholics * 
have a bishop at Bonn. 

The Jewish congregations are federated in the * Deutsch-Israelitischer 
Gemeinde-Bund.’ 

Education. 

Education is general throughout Germany, all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 being bound to attend some recognized school. The teachers 
in German schools are req^uired to hold a Government certificate, and to have 
undergone a period of training and probation. 

According to a school census taken in 1931-32 there were in that yeaj 
52,961 public elementary schools in Germany with 190,281 teachers (141,684 
mtdes and 48,697 females), and 7,590,073 pupils (3,842,611 boys and 
8,747,462 girls). There were in 1931-32, 679 private schools with 49,828 
pupils (20,903 boys and 28,925 girls). 

According to the law of April 28, 1920, German children are all bound to 
receive a four years’ course of instruction in the ‘Foundation School' 
(Orundsehule), The next highest school for elementary education is the 
* People’s School ’ ( VolkaachfUe)^ which, like the Qrund^vUy\% supported 
putly by the State (mostly for peTBoimtl)^ and partly by the munioipidities 
(nmitly for lohool buildinj^ e^). Children who have left the 
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and entered on some calling must by law attend Continuation Schools or 
Trade Schools until they are eighteen years of age. In 1931-32 there were 
16,462 Continuation Schools with 338,837 scholars, and 6,171 Trade Schools 
with 1,236,373 scholars (829,616 males and 406,757 females). There are also 

1.671 public technical schools with 177,731 scholars. Besides the Volks- 
schule there is found the ‘ Middle School ’ (inittlere Schule)^ which differs 
from the former in that instruction is provided in English and French. 
In 1931-32 there were 1,472 unittUre Schiden with 11,517 teachers and 

229.671 pupils (107,192 boys and 122,479 girls). Apprentices and young 
people at work must attend Continuation Schools for 6 to 8 hours weekly 
during working hours. 

To prepare for the Universities and for admission into certain professions, 
there are several kinds of secondary schools with a course of study extending 
in the main over 9 years. Of these the oldest is the Gymnasium^ which 
specializes in classical studies ; side by side with this is the Realgymnaaium^ 
which specializes in mathematics, natural science and modern languages, 
but also teaches classical subjects. The Oymnasien are the most fully 
developed classical schools ; the Progymnasien differ from these only in not 
having the highest classes. The Oberrealschnlcn give instruction in mathe- 
matics, natural science and modern languages, but not in classics. Experi- 
mentally two other kinds of schools have been established — the German 
High School {DetUseke OberschuU) and the Avfhauschule, the former to 
stress German subjects (besides modern languages), and the latter to provide 
an intensive and curtailed high school education for the bright scholars 
of elementary schools. 

For girls there are Lyceen^ Ohcrlyceen and certain other educational 
institutions which prepare for the universities. 

In 1931-32 the number of secondary schools was as follows : — For boys, 
1,699 with 630,578 pupils (including 35,628 girls). Total number of 
teachers, 30,187. For girls, High Schools, 779 ; with 14,716 teachers' and 
247,862 pupils (including 849 boys). Other higher schools for girls are 
attended by 9,365 pupils. 

There are 10 fully-etiuipped Technical High Schools, with the right of 
eprantiug degrees. They are all aided by the States to which they respectively 
^long. The statistics for the Summer session 1932 were as follows : — 


Schools 

Teaching Staff 
(1982) 

! Matriculated 
Students » (1932) 

Women ■ O 

! * 
y 

Foreigners | 

Schools 

to 

<A 

Is 

a; 

i Matriculated 
j Students * (1932) 

Of whom 

t 

s t 

a 

O J. 

^ o 

c*- 

Berlin . 

377 

4,223 

128 

6h2 

Stuttgart . 

127 

1,743 

61 

92 

Hnnich 

142 

3,689 

101 

351 

Aachen 

135 

911 

56 

94 

Darmstadt . 

138 

1,998 

84 

164 

Brunswick. 

115 

990 

86 

42 

Karlsruhe . 

125 

1,201 

25 

143 

Breslau 

80 

630 

12 

89 

Hanover 

115 

1,648 

46 

55 






Dresden 

201 

8,541 

402 

245 

Total . 

1,561 a 

20,474 3 

944 

1,827 


1 Who have attended lectures. 

s Ineludlng 169 special teachers and excluding 758 assistants. 

8 In addition to 1,761 on leave or excused attendance at lectures, of whom 1,186 were 
Inicribed at the Berlin Technical High School, besides SOC special students. 

There are, besides, the following (number of students in 1932 shown 
in brackets): 2 Veterinary Colleges (1,090), 3 Agricultural Colleges (994), 
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2 Afforestation Academies (133), 2 Mining Academies (360), 6 Commercial 
High Schools (3,481), 1 Academy for Practical Medicine (432), 11 Schools 
of Art (1,490), and 10 Colleges of Music (3,440). There are also 9 Training 
Colleges for elementary school teachers at the following centres (students 
in 1932 in brackets) : —Beu then (75), Bonn (76), Dortmund (299), Elbing 
(384), Frankfort-on-Main (166), Halle (222), Kiel (296), Mainz (428), 
Rostock (80), making a total of 2,026 students. 

There are 23 universities in the German Republic, besides the Philo- 
sophical and Theological High Schools at Braunsberg, with number of 
students in the summer term of 1932 (95), Paderborn (322), Frankfort* 
on-Main (218), Fulda (189), Trier (267), Mainz (108), Augsburg (78), 
Bamberg (129), Dillingen (190), Eichstatt (145), Freising (172), Passau 
(174), and Regensburg (264), which have only faculties of theology (Roman 
Catholic) and philosophy (Augsburg has philosophy only). 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and students for the summer term of 1932 : — 


Universities 

Professors and 
Teachers (1932) 

Matriculated Students (1932) 

Theology 

Juris- 

prudence, 

Ac. 

Medicine 

and 

Dentistry 

Philosophy 

1 0 

Et# g” 

* P V 

as yj 

Auxiliary 

Science 

3 

Berlin (1809) . 

783 

840 

8,800 

3,504 

2,435 

1,924 

49 

12,552 

Bonn (1777-1818). 

305 

960 

1,085 

1,870 

964 

774 

9 

5,662 

Breslau (1702-1811) 

325 

745 

974 

1,150 

718 

619 

7 

4,213 

Cologne (1388-1918) 

242 

— 

2,661 

878 

1,224 

558 

— 

5,316 

Erlangen (1743) . 

119 

595 

443 

874 

170 

232 

— 

2,314 

Frankfort (1914) . 

348 

— 

1,415 

1,019 

668 

546 

2 

3,660 

Freiburg (1457) . 

220 

287 

815 

1,480 

496 

472 

— 

8,650 

Oicssen (1607) 

194 

247 

428 

499 

340 

406 

222 

2,137 

Gottingen (1737) . 

248 

884 

941 

749 

509 

1,076 

— 

8 662 

Qreifswald (1456) 

164 

86 ^ 

823 

739 

280 

267 

— 

1,977 

Halle (1694) . 

289 

428 

518 

618 

368 

457 

— 

2,389 

Hamburg (19J9) . 

809 

— 

808 

957 

L434 

569 

9 

3,777 

Heidelberg (1380). 

252 

814 

945 

1,624 

518 

404 

— 

3,835 

Jena (1567) . 

209 

2u9 

601 

809 

738 

588 

10 

2,955 

Kiel (1005) . 

217 

138 

6w7 

1,265 

432 

661 

2 

3,095 

Konlgsberg (1544). 

212 

400 

958 

1,157 

626 

615 


3,760 

Leipzig (U09) 

894 

480 

1,391 

1,466 

2,433 

997 

308 

7,075 

Marburg (1527) 

189 

487 

600 

1,169 

685 

482 

7 

8,480 

Munich (1472-1820) 

404 

202 

2,097 

8,108 

1,459 

1,206 

891 

8,458 

Munster (1780) 

213 

712 

704 

1,447 

806 

630 

2 ! 

4 Sol 

Rostock (1419) . 

127 

225 

442 

1,348 

871 

299 

1 j 

2,688 

Tubingen (147D • 

196 

1,107 

643 

1,189 

511 

817 

— 

S,T67 

WOribnrg (1582) . 

140 

214 

559 

2,224 

438 

831 


8,764 

Total . 

Of whom Women . 
Of whom Foreigners 

0,0011 

72 

9,8*2 

335 

301 

23,846 

2 , in 
860 

31.138 

6,232 

1,595 

18,651 

6,387 

855 

14,325 

3,148 

617 

1,023* 

SO 

73 

93,3263 

18,248 

4,198 


1 Including 340 special tt-achers and excluding 1,849 assistants. 

2 Including 914 students of Veterinary Science. 

» Exclusive of 9,404 on leave or excused from attending lectures. 


In three universities, namely, Freiburg, Munich, and Wtirzburg, the 
faculties of theolo^ are Roman Catholic ; four are mixed, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic — Bonn, Breslau, Miinster, and Tubingen ; and the rest 
are Protestant. Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg have no theological faculties. 
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Justice and Crime. 

A uniform system of law courts exists throughout Germany, though, 
with the exception of the Reichsgericht, all courts are directly subject to the 
Government of the special State in which they exercise jurisdiction, and not to 
the Central Government. The appointment of the judges other than those of the 
Reichsgericht is also a State function, and not that of the Central Government. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amt^gerichte (1,646 on 
January 1, 1933), competent to try petty civil and criminal cases. Cases 
^ relating to property in which the amount involved does not exceed 1,000 marks 
are usually tried by a single judge. In the trial of more serious criminal cases 
the judge is assisted by two assessors (laymen) [Schbffengerichi). The Amts- 
gerickle ^e»X also with guardianships, estates and official records, TheZa?w2- 
gerichte (155 on January 1, 1933) contain both oivil and criminal chambers. 
The former, consisting of three judges, are competent to deal in first instance 
with all civil cases in as far as they have not been referred to the Amtsgerichte, 
especially with divorces, and also exercise a revisory jurisdiction over 
the Amtsgerichte, For trying commercial cases there are further commercial 
chambers, consisting of one judge and two laymen. The Criminal Chamber 
decides as court of first instance in the majority of criminal cases, that is to 
say, if they do not come within the competence of the Amtsgerichte or of the 
Reichsqerichte. But even the latter may be brought before the Criminal 
Chamber at the request of the Public Prosecutor. The Criminal Chamber 
consists of 3 judges and 2 lay assessors. It also hears appeals from the 
Amtsgerichte in criminal cases. For the trial of capital cases, the Land- 
gerichte are transformed into Schwurgerichtey consisting of three judges 
and six laymen. The Amtsgerichte and La'ndgerichie have as superior court 
the Oberlandesgerichie. There are twenty-six such courts in Germany. The 
Oberlandesgerichte contain criminal and civil senates consisting of three judges. 
They exercise appellate jurisdiction over the Landgerichte iu civil cases, and 
over the ‘small chambers’ (and in some cases over the ‘large chambers*) in 
criminal cases. The total number of judges on the bench in all the courts 
above mentioned was 10,069 (Jan. 1, 1933). The supreme court is the Reichs^ 
gerkhty which sits at Leipzig, and has 102 judges. This court exercises an 
apellate jurisdiction over all inferior courts, and also an original and final 
jurisdiction in cases of treason. It has 6 criminal and 7 civil senates, 
consisting of 6 judges each. 

Number of i>ersonB condemned after trial, 1930, 590,127 ; 1931, 566,139. 

Special courts exist for all civil di8i)ute8 arising from the relationship 
between employers and employed (Arbeitsgerichte, Laridesarbeitsgerickle, and 
the Reichsarbeitsgericht). Qualified judges are appointed to these judicial 
bodies and they are attended by representative* of employers and employed. 
In 1932 there were 452 Arbeitsgerichte y 60 Landesarbeitsgerichte and the 
Reichearbeiisgericht, The Arbeitsgerichte gave decisions (1932) in 371,692 
ci^, and settled by arbitration 4,075 cases. The Landesarbeitsgeriehte dealt 
with 17,220 appeals. The Reichsarheiisgericht received 831 cases for revision. 

Public Assistance (including Poor Belief and Welfare for 
Children and Juveniles). 

Before the war the public assistance for the poor was regulated by the 
law of Jnne 0, 1870 {Qmiz ab&r dem, UnterstiUzungssjceltnsiiz), At the begin' 
ning el this oentnry this law, however, was found insufficient for social 
tliat muet acoomznodate itself to the changed social conditions brought 
.about by tho eoDnomie development (industrialisation, urbanization)* 
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When, as a result of the war and the inflation period, substantial parts of 
the population became distressed, now measures for social welfare had become 
urgently necessary to meet the economic depression. The various rules and 
orders in this direction, however, could not be codified uniformly for the 
whole Reich until after the stabilization of the Gorman currency under the 
Verordnung ilber die FilrsorgepfiicfU of February 13, 1924. 

The public assistance, in the sense of the law, includes social relief for 
disabled soldiers, dependents of those killed in the war and those persona 
who, according to the Versorgungsgesetze^ are entitled to l)enefit, for persona 
in receipt of Invalidity Insurance for wage earners and Salaried Employees^ 
Old Age Insurance {Rentcium-pf anger der Invaliden- und Angestelltenver- 
sicherurg)^ for persons being out of work, minors in need of help and other 
poor. Public assistance is administered by the local authorities called 
Bezirks- und LaTulesfursorgeverbdnde. 

Public assistance to juveniles includes all public measures for the pro- 
motion of youth welfare, firstly enacted in the Reich sjugendiooJdfahrtsgeseiz 
of July 9, 1922. This law contains, inter alia, regulations relating to 
education of children (maternity and child welfare, care of young children), 
co-operation of local authorities regarding supervision of boarded-out 
children, guardianship, probation and Juvenile Court assistance. By the 
Jugendgcrichtsgeseiz of February 16, 1923, protection is granted to juvenile 
otfenders. 

Only by this law — which appears to be its outstanding feature— the legal 
right of education is granted to all juveniles for physical, spiritual and 
social fitness. Children whose parents or legal representatives are found 
neglecting their educational duties are taken caro of by the Juvenile Boards 
{Jugenddmler) . 

In 1927, for the first time, total figures of relief w'ere published by the 
Ofiicial Statistic of Public Assistance {Reicksfursorgestatistik), and Official 
Statistics of Public Assistance to Juveniles {R.eichssiatistik der off&nXlicken 
Jugendhilfe), In 1932-33 (financial year), 4,676,974 heads of families 
received permanently ordinary out relief (3,864,620 in 1931-32), by 979 
Public Assistance District Committees {Bezirks/Ursorgeverbemde), Further- 
more, 1,426,625 persons were in receipt of institutional relief in 1931-32. 
The total expenditure for relief in money and kind granted by Public 
Assistance District Committees in 1931-32 amounted to 1,909,990,000 RM. 
(1,492,256,000 KM. in 1930-31). 

Moreover, the Public Assistance State Committees {Landtsfursorgever- 
hdnde) were granting relief — especially institutional rt'Hef— to 210,381 
persons in 1931-32, the expenditure for which amounted to 131,740,300 RM. 

Besides these payments for direct relief the Public Assistance Authorities 
expended various amounts for grants to own institutions, private welfare 
work, administration ex|>ei)se8, etc. The balance of the total expenditure 
and income of Public Assistance Authorities in 1931-32 amounted to 
1,993,796,800 RM. 

On March 31, 1932, 698,453 children were chargeable to 1,238 Juvenile 
Boards ; 638,629 minors were under public guardianship, and 73,014 under 
protective care of juveniles. (Latest available statistics.) 

The above-mentioned amounts expended in 1931-82 include the expenses 
for public assistance to juveniles, also expenses in connection with education 
and bringing-up of minors, juvenile care and physical training, amounting 
to 11,827,000 RM., furthermore, contributions to orphans’ asylums, 
children's homes, etc., amounting to 6,746,000 RM., day nurseries, kinder- 
garten and similar institutions, amounting to 6,209,000 RM., according to 
data compiled from the Public Aasistance District Committees. 
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Additional data furnished by the Public Assistance State Committees 
show total amounts for public assistance to juveniles, 27,260,600 RM., and 
3,960,900 RM. for other purposes connected therewith. 

In addition to the above given ordinary expenditure on public assistance 
there must be noticed government grants with which local authorities were 
supplied to meet all requirements regarding public welfare. 

Thus, the whole charge to the community incurred by the administration 
of public assistance for the Reich arnounttd to 2,239,160,000 RM. in 1931- 
32 (1,894,700,000 RM. in 1930-31), or 35*88 KM. per head of estimated 
population in 1931-32 (30*36 RM. in 1930-31). 


Compulsory Insurance. 

Social insurance has existed in Germany since 1883. It comprises com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen and employees against sickness (including 
maternity), accidents, unemployment, old age and infirmity. 

Under a law of 1883 and amending Acts, workmen and employees with an annual 
Income up to 3,600 marks must be insured against sickness, and must themselves pay 
two-thirds of the contributions, their employers paying one-third. For accident insur- 
ance, under an Act of 1884 and amending Acts, tlie contributions are paid entirely by the 
employers, and they, for mutual protection, have been obliged to unite into associations 
accorUng to the nature of the industries in which they are engaged. The working of 
these insurance associations is controlled by Government. For invalidity and old age 
insurances, under an Act of 1889 and amending Acts, the contributions are paid half by 
the workmen and half by their emf loyers, while towards each pension the Government 
grants an annual subsidy, The employers are responsible l)oth for their own and the 
workmen's contributions. The latter must be deducted from wages and paid subsequently. 
Insurance for old age pensions for employees was introduced by law of December 20, 1911, 
and amending Acta, 65 being the pensionable age. Unempl<»> ment Insurance was intro- 
duced by the law of July 16, 1927, to take the place of the Unemployment Welfare which 
had been in existence since the end of the war. 

The State makes a grant for invalidity and old age insurance, also provides for 
maternity benefit. 

For the year 1932 the average of those insured against sickness was 
18,712,000. Of this total, 17,076,000 (10,613,000 men and 6,463,000 
women) were insured in ordinary societies, and 576,000 in Kn-appschaften or 
societies for miners, and 1,636,000 in supplementary offices. In 1931, about 

22.500.000 persons were insured against accident in 66 industrial and 40 
agricultural societies. 

The total receipts in 1932 of the ordinary societies were 1,078,348,000 
RM., of the Knappschaften 67,528,000 RM., and of the supplementary 
oflBces 155.471,000 KM. The total expenditure of the ordinary societies 
was 1,064,800,000 RM., of the Knappschaften 69,411,000 RM., and of the 
supplementary offices 152,240,000 RM. The nun.ber of cases and days of 
sickness amounted with the ordinary societies to 6,775,000, and 193,637,000, 
and with i\\^ Knappschaften to 321,000, and 10,208,000 respectively. For 
accident insurance the receipts (1932) were 300,000.000 RM., and the 
expenditure 332,400,000 RM. For invalidity and old age insurance the 
receipts in 1931 were 1,334 million RM., and the expenditure was 1,620 
million RM ; including state subsidy of 418 million RM,, appropriations for 
pensions 970 million RM., other appropriations 69 million marks. The 
deficit WAS in 1931, 186 million RM., total resources 1,451 million RM. 
On January 1, 1933, the current benefits for old age, invalidity and 
sickness amounted to 2,346,000, and pensions to widows and orphans to 

562.000 and 349,000, respectively ; for the insurance of employees the 
T< ceipts in 1932 were 446 million RM. and the expenditure 204 million 
RM. There is in addition compulsoryi nsurance for clerical workers. The 
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number insured is not known exactly ; on the basis of the monthly contri- 
butions paid it can be estimated at 3 *0 million persons at the end of 
1932, As insurance of employees is comparatively new, the number 
of beneficiaries is increasing considerably from year to year. At the end ot 
1932 there were 183,444 persons receiving old-age pensions (18 ‘0 per cent, 
increase over 1931), 80,938 widows’ pensions (11*7 per cent, increase), and 
26,607 orphans’ petjsions (33*9 per cent, decrease). Contributions in 1932 
totalled 287,731,000 RM., total receipts 446,364,000 RM, ; pensions 
accounted for an expenditure of 217,180,000 RM., health insurance benefits 

21.923.000 RM. ; other benefits 12,414,000 RM., and administration expenses 

11.977.000 RM. The excess of receipts over expenditure was, in 1932, 
183 million RM. 

For the miners’ societies the receipts and the expenditure in 1932 were 
200 million RM. ; for unemployment insurance the contributions in 1932 
were 1,029 million RM. and the expenditure 875 million RM. 

Finance. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for five years, 
ending March 31 (in millions of Reichsmarks) : — 



1930-31 : 

1 

1931-32 

1932-33 : 

1933-341 

1934-351 

Revenue 

10,585,400 i 

8,567 600 

6,827,160 

5,927, .500 

! 6,400,000 

Expenditure 

11,877,200 1 

10,042,000 

7,944,700 

5,927,500 

1 6,400,000 


‘ Budj'et Estimates. 

The budget estimates for 1933-34 give the principal items of revenue 
and expenditure as follows: — 


Budokt Estimatkh, 1933-34 (in millions ol Pweichsmarks) 


Keveuue 

Taxes 4,080 *0^ 

Customs ..... 1,1400 

Administrative Revenue'* . 504'0 

Contribution of tlie German 
Railway Company to Repara- 
tion Payments . . . 70-0 

Other Revenues . . . 182 () 


Tota . . . 0,927-5 


Expenditure 

Payments to States and Com- 
munes 321-S‘ 

General Administrative Ex- 
penses ..... 2,827*7 

Unemployment Relief . . 519'9 

War and Civil Pensions, etc. . 1,313-3 

Internal Charges arising out of 
the War, Occupation, etc. . 270-0 

Paymo t of Ronds and reduc- 
rion of Debt . . . 519*0 

V/ar ehargos . . . . 155-8 

Total . . . 5,927-5 


1 Exclusive of the sliare of the separate States in the taxes due to them. 

On March 31, 1933, the total debt of the German Reich (not including 
the debt arising from the Tr* aty of Versailles) amounted to 12,337*3 million 
Reichsmarks, of which 4,434 *4 million are pre-war debt, 427 0 million Renton* 
bank-debt, 695*8 Dawes Lo«n (1924), 1,387*0 Young Loan (1930), 525*0 
million External Loan of 1930, 500*0 million Internal Loan of 1927, 183*0 
million Internal Loan of 1929, 1,047*5 million claims for war damages 
(according to the War Damages Liquidation Act), 232*8 milUon claims 
for Poland damages (according to the Poland Damages Act), 1,948 2 million 
floating debt, and 956*6 million other debts. 
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Tho growth of the German debt is shown as follows ; — 


Year 

(March 81) 

Million 1 

Marks I 

Year 

(March 81) 

Million 

Marks 

1871* . 

769-.') 

1930 . 

10,375-1 

1875* . 

120-3 i 

1931 . 

12,089-0 

1918 . 

4,925-8 ’ 

1982 . 

12,137-3 

1928 . 

7,872-8 

1988 . 

12,331-3 

1029 . 

8,971-7 

1933» . . . 1 

10,280-6 


i December 31. 


The floating debt on December 31, 1933, was 2,932,600,000 Reichsmarks, 
compared with 1,836,200,000 Reichsmarks on December 31, 1932. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and in accordance with 
the law of March 23, 1921, enlistment is voluntary and for 12 years. 
Officers have to engage to serve for 25 consecutive years on appointment. 
The Reichswehr is organized in 7 divisions of infantry and 3 divisions of 
cavalry, with two army corps headquarter staffs. The strength of an army 
corps staflf is 30 officers and 150 N.C.O. ’sand men ; of an infantry division, 410 
officers and 10,830 men ; of a cavalry division, 275 officers and 5,260 men. 
The total strength of the army in 1932 was 4,500 officers and 96,000 
other ranks. The President is the supreme head of all land and sea forces. 
Under his orders tho Minister of National Defence exercises actual command 
through the medium of a General Officer appointed Chief of the Amy 
Direction, organized as follows : — 



Divisions 

Regiments 

Battalions 

Groups 

Squadrons 

s 

a 

3 

a 

o 

O 

Batteries 

Infantry , 



- 

21 

84 ‘ 



386 » 


Cavalry 



3 

18 

— 

— 

97 » 

— 

— 

Artillery « , 



— 

7 

— 

24 

— 

— 

79 

Enf^ineers , 



— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

14 

— 

Train . . 





— 

14 

25 

24 

— 

Medical Service . 



— 

— 

— 

7 

— 


— 

Coiumunication Troops 


— 


— 


— 

14 

— 


^ 21 Instructional. * 03 Instructional. • 18 Instructional. * 7 Instructional. 


By June, 1921, the fortresses specified in the Treaty of Versailles, and 
also the coast defences of Kiel and Heligoland had been razed. The fortifica- 
tions on the southern and eastern frontiers may remain in the condition in 
which they were when the Treaty of Versailles became operative, but accord- 
ing to the request of London (May 5, 1921), all German fortresses had to 
surrender their equipment, with the exception of Kfinigsberg, which was 
permitted te retain 83 guns. The maximum armaments authorised are 132,000 
rifles, 18,000 carbines, 828 heavy machine guns, 1,418 light machine guns, 
63 trench mortars, 189 light trench mortal's, 204 7*7 cm. field guns, and 84 
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10’6 cm. howitzers. No heavy artillery, tanka, or military aircraft are 
permitted. 

The estimates of the Defence Department (Array and Navy) for 1933-34 
amounted to 671,000,000 gold marKs (485 miliiona for the army and 186 
millions for the navy). 

II. Navt. 

The German Navy is directed and administered by the Chief of the Naval 
Direction, under the Minister of National Defence. In addition to th4 
central administrative division are the Office of Naval Command (staff), the 
General Naval Office (supply and research), the Constructional Division, 
also the Naval Administrative Office, and some departments dealing with 
the relations of the Navy to the Defence Ministry, which also controls the 
Army. 

The Treaty allows to the German Government the right of maintaining 
a navy, recruited and maintained on a volunteer basis. The fleet consists 
of five pre-Dreadnonghts completed between 1906 and 1908, each displacing 
approximately 13,000 tons and mounting four 11 inch and from twelve to 
fourteen 6*7 or 6-inch guns. These are the Hannover ^ Hessen^ Schlesien^ Elsass, 
and Schleswig- HoUt tin. They possess little fighting value, though a certain 
amount of money has been spent in modernising them. The 26-knot 
battleships Deutschland and Admiral Scluer, each of 10,000 tons, driven by 
Diesel engines, have now been completed. Each is armed with six ll-incn 
and eight 6-inch guns, and is claimed to have a radius of action of 10,000 
miles at 20 knots. A third ship of this type was laid down in October, 
1932. It is proposed to lay down a fourth unit in 1934. These vessels are 
officially rated as ‘armoured ships.’ The cruisers include the Berlin^ of 3,650 
tons, completed 1901, and mounting 8 4T-inch guns ; the still older Amazone 
and Hamburg \ the Emden^ of 5,600 tons, completed at the end of 1925, 
armed with 8 6-inch guns ; the Kdnigsbtrg, Karlsruhe^ K6ln^ and Leipzig 
of 6,000 tons, completed 1929-31, armed with 9 6-inch guns. By treaty 
the cruisers built since the war are limited to a standard displacement of 
6,000 tons. There are also 32 destroyers and torpedo-boats, 20 of which 
date from 1907-13 ; the remainder were built in 1926-29 to replace worn- 
out vessels. No submarines or naval aircraft are permitted. The battleship 
Elsass, cruisers Amazone and Hamburg and 3 torpedo-boats have been 
removed from the Navy List preparatory to disposal. 

The battleships, cruisers and torpedo-boats are divided equally to con- 
stitute squadrons severally in the North Sea and the Baltic. The cruisers 
Karlsruhe and Emdcn are training ships, and have recently made extensive 
cruises with naval cadets and men. 

The total personnel may not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers and warrant officers. Its present strength is 1,104 officers and 
petty officers and 13,896 men. The officers and warrant officers engage for a 
minimum of twenty-five consecutive years, and the petty officers and men for 
twelve years. The vessels of war are to have a fixed allowance of arms, 
munitions, and material. 

Naval estimates: 1930-31, 194,334,000 marks; 1981-32, 195,897,200 
marks; 1933-34, 187,839,700 marks. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture, 

Generally speaking, small estates and peasant proprietorship prevail in the 
West and Soutn German States, while large estates prevail in the north-east. 

The subdivision of the soil, according to the latest official returns for 
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Germany, without the Saar, at the beginning of June, 1933, was as follows 
(in acres): — Arable land, 51,195,032 ; grass, meadows, pasture, 20,373,827 ; 
vineyards. 208.430; orchards, market gardens, etc., 1,635,825; total area 
under cultivation, 73,413,114 acres. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, and the yields, in metric 
tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs. or ‘984 an English ton), were for three years 
as follows : — 




Acreage. 


Produce (Metric 

tOKs). 

- 

1931 

1932 

1933* 

1931 

1932 

1933 * 

Wheat 

5.418.322 

5,700,680 

5,793,750 

4,233,810 

5,003 071 

5,522,866 

Rye . 

10,914,502 

11.124,942 ' 

11,310 097 

6.6^0.008 

8,363,554 

8,749,426 

Barley. 

4,047,705 i 

3,920,155 

.3,963,657 

8,0ls,179 

3,214 667 

3,410,808 

Oats , 

8,407,367 

8,211.725 

7,956,087 

6.204,907 

6 650,248 

0,880,265 

Potatoes 

7,060,440 

7.197,630 

7,222.285 

43,866.883 

47,016,427 

43,62.5,479 

Sugar Beet . 

952,370 

676,877 

760,297 

11,039,029 

7,875,593 

7,747,746 

Ilay . 

18,845,017 

18,898,227 

1 

18,876,442 

1 37,014,693 

87,058,410 

1 



^ Provisional ligures. 


In 1932 the area devoted to vines was 178,765 acres, the wine yield 
37,877,444 gallons. Area devoted to tobacco, 1932, 27,115 acres; 1933, 
29,912 acres ; yield 1932, 28,224,052 kilos ; 1931, 23.180,805 kilos. Sugar 
production, 1932-33, 1,088,445 tons; 1931-32, 1,596,203 tons. In 1932 
the hop production was 4,957 tons ; in 1931, 7,780 tons, 

A census of fruit trees taken in the spring of 1983 shows the following 
results (in thousandn) : — Apple trees, 69,685; pear trees, 26,283; plum 
trees, 36,647; cherry trees, 18.650; apricot trees, 330; peach trees, 2,222; 
total (inclu'liog all others), 155,200. 

The number of domestic animals in Germany according to the census 
of December 1, 1932, was: — 


States 

Heraes * 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goat* 

Prussia .... 

2, .340.020 

10,871,126 

2,245,636 

15,508,852 

1,460, .597 

Bavaria .... 

370,31^3 

8,902,718 

850,:585 

2,489 035 

810,180 

Saxony .... 

140,529 

721,740 

67,545 

824.678 

133,936 

Wtlrtteial>erg. 

103,913 

1,086,422 

150,524 

624,895 

72,844 

Baden .... 

63 735 

643,465 

87,915 

5.31,410 

104,481 

Other States . 

376,433 

1,913,800 

652,899 

2,81'.>,679 

415,608 

Total 1 Dec. 1932 

3 894,99.3 

19,139,271 

8,404,904 

22,8.58 540 

2, .502, 835 

Total 1 Dec. 1933 

3,39'>.»00 

19,7N,'00 

3,381 000 

23,879 000 

2,585,000 


* Exclasire of Arnij horses. 

II. Forestry. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of Germany in 
its present extent wa.s put in 1927 at 31,636,443 acres, State and partly 
State forests, 10,328,563 acres; communal forests, 4,914,498 acres; private 
forests, 16,129,785 acres, and forests belonging to various associations or 
foundations, 1,262,597 acres. Of the whole forest area 9,110,040 acres are 
under deciduous trees, oak, birch, ash, beech, etc., and 22,525,408 acres 
bear pine, larch, red and white fir, etc. The forest area in 1933 was 
81,960,265 acres, or 27 per cent, of the total area of Germany. 
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III. Mining. 

The great bulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia, 
where the chief mining districts are Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia, 
for coal, iron and metal smelting works, Central Germany for brown coal, 
the Harz for iron and copper ore, and the Westerwald for iron ore. Saxony 
has coal mines. 

In 1925 there were 2,942 mines in Germany employing 808,593 persons 
(797,350 men, and 11,243 women). Number of blast furnaces in 1932, 164 ; 
in 1931, 155. 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised were as follows in metric 
tons : — 


- 

1930 


1932 

Coal .... 

142,698,728 

118,040,113 

104,740 540 

Lignite .... 

146,610,044 

133,310 720 

122,040.629 

Iron ore .... 

5,741,205 

2,621,300 

1,339,772 

Iron content 

1,845 338 

841 534 

442 7-28 

Zinc ore .... 

273,274 

202,417 

105,244 

141,215 

Zinc content 

138,668 

76,275 

Lead ore . 

182,140 

114,786 

110,299 

Lead content 

68 668 

54,261 

50,950 

Copper ore . . . 

Copper content . 

845,619 i 

886,474 

964,788 

26,072 

29.827 

30,741 

Rock salt 

2,455,605 

2,0^6,884 

2,115,688 

Bnne salt 

501,258 

490,975 

485,879 

Brines used directly 


(salt content) . 

647,095 

528,750 

632.013 

Potash .... 

11,962,251 

8,051,400 

6,415,531 

Pure potash content of 


the product as sold . 

1,381,420 

941,056 

78«,627 

Petroleum 

174,328 

228,931 

229,735 


Coal output, 1933, 109,920,682 tons ; lignite, 126,795,999 tons. 

In 1913 the total output of pig iron was 16,763,809 metric tons ; in 
1932, 3,932,511 tons; in 1933, 6,266,769 tons. Ingot steel production (in- 
cluding castings from steel-works) in 1913 totalled 17,147,360 metric tons ; 
in 1982, 6,746,856 tons; in 1933, 7,685,722 tons. In 1931, the output of 
coke was 23,189,836 tons ; in 1932, 19,127,675 tons; in 1933, 20,713,502 
tons. 

IV, Fisheries. 

In 1932 the yield of the North Sea fisheries was 302,139,000 kilos of fish ; 
and of the Baltic fisheries, 36,866,800 kilos of fish. 

V. Manufactures. 

The chief seat of the German iron production is the Ruhr ; to a less 
extent also in Sieg, Lahn, and Dill districts. Steel is chiefly made in the 
Ruhr. The manufacture of both iron and steel is carried on in the vicinity 
of the coal mines in the district of the Lower Rhine, and in Westphalia. 
The electrical industry is found principally in Berlin. The chemical 
industry is centred on the Rhine, near Mannheim, the Main and Cologne, 
and in Prussian Saxony. Saxony (Free State) is the leading State in the 
production of textiles, but Silesia and Westphalia also produce linen; 
Saxony (Free State), Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, Wiirttemberg, and 
Bavaria produce cotton goods. Woollens are manufactured iu several 
Prussian provinces, also in Saxony, Bavaria, and Thuringia ; silk in 
Rhenish Prussia and Baden. Beetroot sugar is an important manufacture 
in Prussia, chiefly in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover, and 
Pomerania. Potash is produced mainly in Prussian Saxony, Tliuringia, and 
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Hanover. Glass, porcelain, and earthenware in Silesia, Thuringia, Bavaria, 
and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Bavaria ; 
and beer principally in Bavaria. 

The following are the statistics of the beet sugar manufacture in 
Germany : — 


Tear# 

besinning 

1 September 

Number of | 

Beetroot used 

Production in Metric Tons 

No. of Kgs. 
Beetroot to 

Factories | 

in Metric Tons 

Raw Sugar 

Molasses 

produce 1 Kg. 
of Sugar 

1928-29 

248 

11,482,843 

1,841,444 

828,036 

6’24 

1929-30 

! 238 

11,937,681 

1,955,711 

838,282 j 

6-10 

1930-81 

233 

15,874,435 

2,615,630 

394,228 

6-31 

1931-32 

216 

9,419,820 

t 1,500,196 

288,829 

6*04 

1982-83 » 

200 

6,768,896 

1,059,157 

201,777 

6-89 


i Preliminary figures. 


The quantity of beer (in thousands of hectolitres, 1 hectolitre = 22 
gallons) brewed in Germany in 1914 was 59,373 ; in 1928, 54,995 ; in 1929, 
68,078 ; in 1930, 48,660 ; in 1931, 37,137 ; in 1932, 33,681. 

The total number of active breweries in Germany with a yearly pro- 
duction of over 500 his. was in 1926, 2,676 ; in 1927, 2,719 ; in 1928, 2,782 ; 
in 1929, 2,837 ; in 1930, 2.794 ; in 1931, 2,723 ; in 1932, 2,637. 

Production of alcohol for four years : — 


Year 

No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

Year 

•No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

1928-29 

i 

85,957 1 

71,848.674 

i 1930-81 1 

28,901 i 

56 619,694 

1929-80 

88,186 

68,395,464 

1931-82 

86,862 j 

49,668,816 


Tobacco products in the year ending March 31,1933: — 6,223,103,000 cigars, 
81,816,626,481 cigarettes, 32,817,463 kilos of smoking tobacco, and 1,826,664 
kilos of snuff. 

According to the industrial census of June 16, 1925, there were in Germany 
1,852,737 industrial establishments, employing 12,704,136 workpeople 
(9,806,923 males, being 77 per cent, of the total, and 2,898,212 females, 
being 23 per cent, of the total). For certain particulars of the more Im- 
portant industries, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1938, p. 943. 


Gommeroe. 

The following table shows the volume and value of the special trade 
(exclusive of gold and silver) for five years * 


Year 

Imports 

j Exports 

Double ewts, 
(-lOOkg.) 

Million marks 

Double cwte. 

(- 100 kg.) 

Million marks 

1918 . 

728,807,811 

10,770 

787,136,321 

10,097 

1980' 

869,618,850 

10,898 

686,806,249 

18,086 

1881' . 

407,796,110 

6,727 

672,960,660 

9,599 

1982. . 

831,478,706 

4,667 

420,151,064 

6,789 

1988. 

853,914,616 

4,204 

418,816,248 

4,871 


1 Inolndiog dellrerles In kind under Reparations. 
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The distribution of trade according to categories is shown as follows (in 
millions of gold mark values) : — 




Imi>orts 



Exports 



1918 

1982 

1928 

1913 

1932 

1938 

Live animal! .... 

289-7 

84-3 

30-8 

7-4 

14-6 

9*0 

Foods and beverages 

Raw material and eerni -manu- 

2,807-8 

1,498-2 

1,082-3 

1,069-5 

203-4 

172-2 

factured articles . 

6,280 

2,411-8 

2,420-5 

2,274-1 

1,031-9 

908-4 

Manufactured articles 

1,392-2 

727-2 

670-0 

6,746-2 

4,489-4 

3,786-8 

Gold and silver 

436-4 

368-5 

406-5 

101-4 

451-0 i 

888-6 

Total .... 

11,2001 

1 

5,035-0 

4,010-1 

10,198-6 

6,190-2 

5,704-9 


The value of some of the more important imports and exports in 1932 
and 1933 was as follows: — 


Imports 

1932 

1933 

Exports 

1952 

1933 

Wheat . 

1,000 

Reichsmarks 

109,084 

1,000 

Reichsmarks 

71,884 

Coal . , 

1,000 

Reichsmarks 
236, 4, 

1,000 

Reichsmarks 

208,768 

Butter « 

106,651 

83,765 

Silk and rayon 

101,252 

118,301 

95,905 

Coffee * . 

145,335 

125,261 

Woollen goods 

95,(38 

Fruit . 

— 

113,652 

Cotton goods , 

134,672 

112,108 

Raw Cotton 

291,266 

806,994 

Leather . 

96,466 

86,560 

Wool . 

236,884 

2t6 191 

Paper 

199,681 

155,464 

Alinernl oil , 

143,637 

127,515 

Dyes, varnishes, etc. 

201,763 

202,492 

Coal . . 

77,462 

58,007 

Chemical products . 

360,144 

857,584 

Cop]^er . 

Timber • 

95,648 

102, -250 

Glass and Glassware 

1-23,371 1 

119,905 

95,310 

70,081 

Iron and steel * 

885,188 1 

704,815 

Iron ore 

54,248 

58,763 

Copper . 

144,256 

127,247 


The distribution of trade according to principal countries for 2 years was 
as follows : — 





Imports 

1 Exports * 

Country 









1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 





Million 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 




of 

of 

of 

of 




Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Belgium • . . . . 



146-8 

138-8 

801-5 

278-1 

France* .... 



ISO 9 

184-0 

482-5 

395-0 

Italy .... 

Netherlands 



181-8 

273-1 

166-4 

‘232-0 

223-1 

632-8 

227-3 

612-8 

Austria .... 



65-4 

57-6 

159-5 

120-7 

Czechoslovakia 



139-8 

121-7 

260-0 

160-1 

Sweden .... 



95 -I 

102-6 

228-1 

191-1 

United Kingdom 



258-5 

238-4 

446-0 

[ 405-6 

United States . 



591-8 

482-8 

281-2 

245-9 


* Including deliveries in kind under lleparations. 

• Including Luxemburg, • Including Alnace-Lorralne. 


Principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from, and exported 
from the United Kingdom to, Germany (Board of Trade Returns) : — 
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Staple Imports 

1931 

1932 

Staple Exports 

1931 

1982 

Glass* manufactures 

£ 

1,770,890 

£ 

885,311 

Cotton yarns . 

£ 

8,405,913 

£ 

2,627,881 

Dyes .... 

7GH,fl90 

035,740 

C<itton jdece goods . 

766,197 

1,109,499 

604,082 

823,439 

-Woollens . 

2,139,539 

221,717 

Woollen yarn . 

Hosiery 

3,528,704 

028,398 

Alpaca, *c., yarn . 

481,925 

840,868 

Machinery . 

3,881,048 

2,738,027 

Wool piece goods 

1,242,188 

719,224 

Toys .... 

1,k71,161 

776,280 

Iron and steel . 

315,093 

227,268 

Artificial silk 

1,904,423 

779,244 

1,700.535 

Machinery 

641,048 

409,887 

Chemicals . 

2,308.621 1 

Coal 

2,518,724 

1,518,402 

Electrical goods 

, 2,407,301 

908, 5' '8 

Hsh .... 

1,497,483 

1,428,118 

Leather 

2,527,577 

1,119,718 

Motor ears A motor 
cycle.s . 

315,080 

239,051 


Total trade between Germany and the United Kingdom for five years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns . — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1938 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Germany into U.K. 
Exports of British produce to 

08,817,086 

65,490,446 

64,162,025 30,499,469 

29,818,462 

Germany 

30,900.791 

26,808,992 

18,411,878 14,574,741 

14,711,966 

Re-exports to Germany from U. K. i 

23,253,150 1 

17,308,493 

13,589,920 110,811,882 

9,778,810 


The ports of Hamburg and Bremen were the chief gates of commercial 
intercourse of Germany with the United Kingdom and the United States, 

Shippings and Navigation. 

On June 30, 1933, the Geniran mercantile marine (Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping) amounted to 2,084 ships of 3,901,274 registered gross tons 
(5,469,296 tons in 1914). 

The following table for 1932 shows the number and net tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing German yiorts (excluding deep-sea fishing Iraflfic) : — 


Entered i Cleared 


Flag 

With 

Freight 

In Ballast 

With 

freight 

In Ballast 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

German . 

45,954 

16,895,221 

10,346 

2,358,740 

50,257 

16,353,830 

6,691 

2,993,068 

Foreign . 

12,031 

14,067,723 

3,356 

1,371,027 

12,200 

11,271,239 

8,013 

4,014,681 

Swedish . . 

1,801 

1,667,747 

837 

242,570 

2,202 

1,595,626 

886 

215,765 

United States 

202 

1,338,379 

2 

6,240 

246 

1,265.611 

22 

88,225 

Danish , 

2,909 

1,551,730 

1,140 

146.4.5e 

3,2i6 

l,5:n,446 

691 

140,156 

British . 

2,345 

3,828,102 

233 

213,024 

1,816 

2,638.746 

657 

1,469,087 

Norwegian 

1,002 

1,305,026 

104 

112,618 

774 

915,262 

291 

472,789 

Dutch . 

2,387 

1,704,777 

810 

254,916 

2,732 

1,405,383 

526 

546,389 

ThU shipping was distributed, among the ports as follows : — 


Hamburg ^ 

18,243 

16,742,101 

4,781 

1,311,947 

17.962 

14,101,164 

2,125 

4,073,287 

Bremen . 

4,643 

4,352,966 

432 

406,138 

4,342 

4.222,984 

596 

474,699 

Bremerhaven . 

914 

2,502.376 

75 

138,581 

676 

2,165,331 

180 

889,968 

Stetttn . 

3,331 

l,60fl.06h 

619 

146,493 

3,283 

1,022,942 

577 

714,616 

Binden . 

966 

482,332 

1,036 

1,001,197 

1,809 

1,803,959 

182 

190,657 

Cuihaven 

363 

76»,0i3 

8 

876 

278 

720,684 

21 

2,791 

Kftnigsberg . 

1,669 

603,225 

124 

70,065 

1,211 

437,863 

482 

288,178 

LUbeck . ' *, 

2,070 

467,f>31 

1,696 

120,093 

8,279 

406,605 

490 

178,418 


i InclUHive of Altmia and Harburg-Wilheliusburg. 
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Daring the calendar year 1932 there passed in transit through the Kaiser 
Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal 48,074 merchant vessels, aggregating 12,911,117 net 
tons. 

Internal Commnnications. 

I. Railways. 

On April 1, 1920, all the various German State railways were transferred 
to the C!entral Government. On October 11, 1924, as a result of the 
adoption of the Dawes Scheme, the German railway system was transferred 
to a private company— the Deutsclie Reich.sbahn-Gesellschaft— which 
manages and administers the system. The railways, however, remain 
the property of the State. The total length of railway line was 58,388 
kilometres, or 36,281 miles on December 31, 1932, Of this total 53,856 
kilometres, or 33,465 miles are State lines. 

In 1932, 280,376,089 tons of merchandise including free-hauled were 
carried by the Deutsche Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft. The number of )*assenger3 
(including military) was 1,305 million, who travelled 30,811 million 
kilometres, an average of 23 6 kilometres per journey per passenger. 

On December 31, 1932, there were in operation 3,293 miles of tram- 
way, and 6,237 miles of light local railways. 

II. Canals and Navigation and Airways. 

The length of inland waterways in 1932 was 7,506 kilometres, or 
4,665 miles. The inland waterways fleet at the end of 1932 comprised 
17,785 ve.ssels of 6,439,351 tons. In 1932, 73,619,000 tons of goods were 
carried on the inland waterways. 

Air traffic for 3 years : — 


Year 

Miles Flown 

1‘assongt'rs j 

Passeng^;!- Miles , Goods Traltle | 

Air Mail 




i Tons 

Tons 

1P30 

6,760,653 

9.3,077 

14,799,898 2,17f3'0 

481-0 

1931 

6,424,068 

9vS,lG7 

15,94.5.524 * 2,230-8 

405-9 

1982 

6,768,871 

98,489 

! 17,. 530,094 1 2,118-7 

384-2 


III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of the 
Central Government, 

Statistics for 1932 Employees, 350,814 ; total number of post, 
telegraph, telephone, and radio offices, 61,528. 

The following are the telegraph and telephone statistics for the year 
1932; — Length of telegraph lines, 159,456 kilometres or 99,082 miles; 
of wire, 5,519,193 kilometres or 3,429,497 miles; number of foreign tele- 
grams, 10,304,000 ; of inland telegrams, 12,479,000, including official s»‘rvice 
telegrams. Length of telephone lines, 223,063 kilometres or 138,606 miles ; 
of wire, 18,814,483 kilometres or 11,690,879 miles ; number of telephone 
boxes, 2,960,401 ; of telephone connections, 2,165,745,000. 

International cable serviro is provided by the Deutsch-Atlantischeii 
Telegraphengesellschaft, which operates cables via Kmden, the Azores, and 
Emden-Vigo. 

Currency, Banking and Credit. 

By the Currency Law of August 30, 1924, which came into operation on 
October 11, 1924, the currency was once more established on a^gold basis, 
with the following gold coins as legal tender: 20 and 10 Reichsmark pieces. 
Provision was also made for silver coins of 1, 2, 3 and 5 marks, and for 1, 2, 4 6, 
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10, and 50 pfennig. The notes of the Reichsbank (10 marks and upwards) are 
likewise legal tender ; they have a minimum cover of 40 per cent, of their face 
value in gold and foreign exchange ; three-quarters of this cover must consist 
of gold and the remainder of good commercial paper, complying with specified 
conditions. For the present the convertibility of these notes is practically 
suspended. Besides the Reichsbank there are the four so-called ‘private 
note banks ’ : (1) Bayerische Notenbank, in Munich ; (2) Sachsische Bank, in 
Dresden ; (3) Wiirttembergische Notenbaiik, in Stuttgart ; and (4) Badische 
Bank, in Karlsruhe, which also have the right of issuing notes (60 marks and 
upwards), on the same terms as the Reichsbank. They may issue notes up 
to a total of 194 million Reichsmarks. 

On October 16, 1923, a proposal was adopted for the setting up of a 
Routen Bank to issue notes (Reutenmark) secured (since August 30, 1924) 
by first mortgages in gold marks on the entire German landed property. 

On September 30, 1933, there were in circulation Reichsbank notes to 
the value of 3,617‘2 million marks; ' l*rivato Bank' notes {see above), 
175*4 million marks ; notes of the Rentciibank (all of which must be with- 
drawn by the Reichsbank within 10 years), 391*9 million marks; and 
coins 1,546*5 million marks; making a total of 5,730*9 million marks. 

The condition of the Reichsbank of Germany on February 15, 1934, is 
shown as follows (in thousands of marks) : — 


Assets 

Amount { 

February 11), 1P34 ; 

Liabilities 

Amount 

February 15, 1984 

Gold .... 

833,807 

Capital and reierves . 

623,151 

Bills and cheques . . | 

2,675,008 

Notes .... 

8,2U4,a51 

Loans . 

63,397 

Otlier liabilities . 

723,283 


By the Bank Law of August 80, 1924, the privileges of the Reichsbank 
were renewed for 50 years. 

The Renten Bank commenced operations on November 15, 1923 ; it is 
now in liquidation and the process is expected to be completed by April 11, 
1935 at latest. On September 30, 1933, its only credits outstanding were 
those to the Central Government, which amounted to 408*9 million Reuten- 
marks. The Renten Bank had issued notes to the value of 408*9 million 
Rentenraarks, of which the Reichsbank had 17*1 million Ronteninarks, cash 
in hand, and the rest (391 *9 million Rentenmarks) were in general circulation. 

By a law of March 19, 1924, there was established the German Gold 
Discount Bank (Deutsche Golddiscontbank) for the purpose of providing 
foreign currencies for German business. The ca]dtal of the institution is 
10 millions sterling, one half provided by the Reichsbank (with the aid of 
English credits) ; the other half, from private sources, is not wholly paid up. 
On August 31, 1933, the Gennan Savings Banks had deposits amounting 
to ] 0,546*4 million Reichsmarks. 

The capital of the Reichsbank is 150,000,000 Reichsmarks. 

Money, Weights, and Measures, 

The Re.ichsinarJCf of 100 Reichspfennig, is of the normal value of llf(i., or 
20 *43 Reichsmark to the pound sterling. It contains 0 *358428 grammes of gold. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in force. 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Gekmaky in Ghbat Britain 

Amlassador. — Dr. Leopold vonHoesch. (Appointed September 23, 1932.) 

Acting Counsellor. Otto Fiirat von Bismarck. 
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First Secretaries. — Ernst H. Riitcr and Baron Leopold von Plessen. 

SecoTid Secretaries. — Dr. Giinter Henle, Dr. Theodor Auer, Dr. Albeit 
Hilger van Scherpenberg, and Dr. Werner von Fries. 

Military Attache. — Colonel Freiherr Goyr von Schweppenburg. 

Ffaval Attacks. — Captain Erwin Wassner. 

Chancellor, — F. W. Achilles. 

2. Of Great Britain in Germany. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Clare Edmund Phipps, K.C.M.G,,, 
C.V.O. (Appointed August 2, 1933.) 

Counsellor. — B. 0. Newton, C.M.G. 

FirU Secretary.^!. A. Kirkpatrick. 

Second Secretary. — W. I. Mallet. 

Third Secretary. — G. P. Young. 

Naval Captain G. 0. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attacks. — Col. A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G. , D.S.O. 

Air AttojchS. — Wing Commander J. H. Herring, D.S.O., M.C. 

Commercial Counsellor . — J. W. F. Thelwall, C.M.G., M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. P. F. Edwards, D.S.O. 

Press Officer {First Secretary). — T. F. Breen, M.C. 

Financial Adviser. — G. H. S. Pinsent. 

There are consular officers at Berlin (C.), Cologne (C.G.), Frankfort (C.G.), 
Hamburg (C.G.), Leipzig (C.), Munich (C.G. ), Bremen, Breslau, Chemnite, 
Dresden, Essen, Hanover, Kiel, Konigsberg, Liibeck, Stettin, Stuttgart, 

Books of Eeference concerning Germany. 

{See also under Prussia, Bavaria, etc. ) 

1. Official Pttblioationb. 

Statlstlsches Jahrbuch fUr das Deutsche Reich, Published by the Statiatische 
Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1880.) 

Statistik des Deutrohen Relcim. Published by the Statistische Reichsamt. Berlin. 
(Since 1873.) Statistisches llandbuch fUr das Deutsche Reich. Published by the 
Statistische Reichsamt. ‘2 vols, Berlin, 1907. 

Einzelachriften xur Statistik des Deutachen Reiobs. Published by the Statistische 
Reichsamt. Berlin. (Bince 1927.) 

Viertelishrshefte sur Statistik des Deutachen Reichs. (Since 1892.) 

Deutsche Wirtschaftskuude. Bin Abriss dcr deutsebon Reichsstatistik. Published 
by the Statistische Reichsamt. 2nd od. Berlin, 1933. 

Finanzen und Steuern im lu- und Ansland. Bin staUstisches Handbuch. Published 
by the Statistische Reichsamt. Berlin, 1930. 

Handbuch f. d. deutsche Reich. Published by the Reichsministerium des lonem. 
Berlin. (Bince 1886.) 

Monatliche Nachweise dber den a\iswarti}9[en Handel Deutechlands. Published by 
the Statistische Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1892.) 

Wirtschaft und Statistik. Published by tlie Statistische Reichsamt, Bi-Monthly. 
Berlin, (Since 1921.) 

Wochenberichte d. Instituts f. Konjunkturforschuuf : Edited by Ernst Wa^emann. 
Berlin. (Since 1928.) 

Statistik der dein allgemeinen VerkehVdienenden Bisenbabnen im Doutsflhen Reiche. 
Deutsche Reicbabahngesellsohafh Annual. Berlin. (Since 1880.) 

Deutsche Reiohspost. GoschWtsberlchte. Berlin. (Since 1924.) 

Reichs-Arbeitablatt (Bi*monthly). Published by the Reichsarbeitaminlsteriura. 
Berlin. (Since 1908.) 

Die grosse Politik der europtilschen Kabinette 1871-1914. Sammlung der Diplo- 
roatischen Akten des Auswkrtigen Amtes. Published by J. LspstuS, A. Meudelaaohu 
Bartholdy, Fr. Thimine. Bd. 1-40. Berlin, 1922-27. 

Schwerijeger (B.), Die diploniaUachen Akten des Ansiekrtlgen Amtes U71-1014, Bin 
Wegweiser dutch das grosse Akten werk der Ueutsohen Reichtregieruug. Rfo1s« Berlin, 
1928 fif. 

Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staata-Anseigor. Berlin. (Dally.) 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual, 
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2. NoK-OffIOIAL PrSLIOATIONB. 

Agrarstatistisches Handbnch. Im Auftr. d. Deutschen Landwii-tBchaftarates hrag. 
von Axel Schindler. Berlin, 1931. 

Hantibuch des tiffentlichen Lebens, Edited by Maximilian Mliller-Jabusch. (First 
Iasnel92S.) Leipzig. 

Kornmunales Jahrbucb. Published by H. Lindemann. Berlin. (New series, first 
Issue, 1927.) 

Vierteljshreshefte zur Konjunkturforschung. Published by the Institut fiir 
Konjunkturfor.^chnng (since 1926). 

Ret ht und Staat im ne>ien Deutschland. Published on behalf of the Deutsche 
Vereinigimg fUr staatswissenscliaftliche Fortbildung by Bernhard Harms. 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1929, 

AuHschirss zur Untersnchung der' Erzeugnngs- und Absatzbedingnngen der dentschen 
Wirtscbaft (Enquete-Ausschuss) Verbandlungen u. Berich^e. Berlin. (Since 1927.) 
Angell (J. W.), The Recovery of Germany. New Haven, 1932. 

Anacfiiliz (Gerhard), Die Verfassnng des Deutschen Reichs. 13th edition. Berlin, 1932. 
Baedsker'i Berlin and its Environs. 20th ed. Leipzig, 1927.— Northern Germany. 
17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. — Southern Germany. 13th ed. Leipzig, 1929.— The Rhine. 
18th ed. Leipzig. 1926. 

Bergstraszer (L.), Geschichte der politischen Parteien In Deutschland. 6th ed. 
Mannheinp 1932. 

firandi (K.), Deutsche Geschichte. (To 1918.) 8rd ed. Berlin, 1928. 

Braun (G.), Deutschland. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1926. 

Bruck (Moeller van den), Das Diitte Reicli. Hamburg, 1933. English translation. 
London, 1934. 

BulUlt(Q.), Germany. London, 1930. 

Carroll (Mollie Ray). Uneinployment insurance in Germany. 2nd ed. Washington, 
1930. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914. 
Cambridge, 1921. 

Coar (J. F ), The Old and the New Germany. New York, 1924. 

Banki$ (H. G.), The RRe of the German Republic. London, 1927. 

Dawson (W H.), 'The German Workman. London, 1906. — The Evolution of Modern 
Germany. London. 1908.— The Growth of Modern Germany. London, 1909.— Social 
Insurance in Gennany, 1883-1911. London, 1912 — Municipal Life and Government 
in Germanv. London, 1914.— The Gennan Empire, 1807-1914. 2 vols. London, 1919.— 
Germany under the Treaty. London, 1933. 

(Engeu), Germany and the Germans. London, 1931 
Feig (Johannes) u. Sitzler (Fritz), Arlwltsrechtllche Gesetze und Verordnungen des 
Reichs nach dern Stand vom 1 Jan 1928. 8rd ed. Leipzig, 1928. 

Fife (R. H.>. The German Empire between Two Wars. London, 1916 
Flink (S.). The German Relchsbank and Economic Germany. New York, 1980. 
Forschungen zur deutschen Landes u. Volkskundelm Auftrage der Zentral-Kommlssion 
ftir wissenschaftliche Landesknnde von Deutschland. Stuttgart. In progress (since 
1885). 

Oeiger (T.), Die soziale Schichtung des deutschen Volkes. StutUart, 1932. 

Ooock(0. P.), Germany. With an introduction by H. A. L. Fisher. London, 1925. 
Gothaisches Jahrhuch. Annual, Gotha. 

Haller (J,), Tlie Epochs of Geman History. London. 1980 —France and Gennany : 
Tlifi History of One Ti oiisand Years, (gnglish Edition.) London, 1932. 

Harm (B,), Stnikturwandlungen der deutschen Volkswirtschatt. 2nd ed. Berlin, 
1929. 

Hartung (F.), Deutsche Geschichte von 1871-1919. 3rd ed. Bonn, 1980.— Deutsche 
Verfassungseeschichte vom 15. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegen wart. 3rd ed. Leipzig, 1928. 
Heiden (K.), Gfichirlitc des Naiional-Sozialismus. Berlin, 1932. 

Hesse (Paul), Die deutschen Wirtschaftsgehiete in ihrer liedeutung ftir die landwirt- 
schaftliche Erzeugung n. Vprsorgnng Deutschlahds. Berlin, 1928. 

HocAc (Werner), Editor, Die Gesmzgeburtg des Kahinetts Hitler. 3 vols, Berlin, 1933, 
Hofmann (A. von), Das dentsche Land und die dentsche Geschichte. New edition. 
S vols. Sr.uttgart. 1930 — Politiscbe Geachichte der Dentschen. 4 vols. Stuttgart,, 1928-25. 

Boltzmann (Robert), Gebharta Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte. 2 voJs. Stuttgart, 
1980 and 1981, 

Hm'kenbach (C.), Das Deutsche Reich von 1918 bis heute. Berlin, 1931. 

Mckh (E.), The New Germany. I.,oDdoo, 1927. 

Klovekom tDr.), Oas Saargebiet. Saarbrticken, 1929. 

Kraus (Re-bert), The Crisis of German Democracy. London, 1933. 

Lamprecht (K.), Dentsche Gsschlchte der jfingsten Vergangenbeit nnd Gegenwart. 
12 vols. Berlin, 1920-22. 

Letts (Malcolm), A Wayfarer in Central Germany. London, 1981. 
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Luehr (Eluia), The New German Republic. New York, 1929. 

Uacmillan (K. D.), Protestantism in Germany. Princeton and London, 1918. 

Mattern (J,). Principles of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the German National 
Republic. Baltimore, 1928. 

Maull {Otto), Deutbchlnnd. Leipzig, 1988. 

Maxwell (G.), The Old-World Germany of To-day. London, 1929. 

Meerwarth (Rudolf) Gunt/ur (Adolf), and Zimmer tnann (Waldeinar), Die Kinwirkung 
des Krieges auf Bevdlkerunt. sbewegung, Einkomnien uiid Lebenshaltung in Deutschland. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, and Leipzig, 1932. 

Meissner (Otto), Das neue Staatsrccht des Reichs und seiner Lander. Berlin, 1923. 
Michels (R. K.), Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Post-War Germany, London, 1928. 
Moicrti' (E. A^.), Gcroiany ]mt8 the Clock back. London, 1933. 

A’eiimann (Siojmund), Die deutschen Parteigii. Wesen und Wandel nacli dein Kriege. 
Berlin, 1932. 

Peake (A. 8.) and others, Germany in the Nineteenth Centura Manchester, 1915. 
P/xendtner Has neue Dents rhe Reichsrecht. Berlin. 1934. 

Vinnow (H.), Ilistory of Germany (English edition), London, 1933, 

Pr(M<««(H.), Dentschlands repuhlikanische Reichsverfassung. 2nd ed. Berlin, 192 
(iuiglty (U.) and Clark (R. T.), Republican Germany. London, 1928. 

Ra«r«f(lMedr.), Deutschland. 4th edition by R. Bnschick. Berlin, 1920. 

Rcinhold (P. P.), Tlie Economic, Financial and Political State of Germany since the 
War. Yale and Oxford, 1928. 

Rosenberg (A.), Dio Entstehung der Deutschen Republik. 2Dd ed. Berlin, 1930. 
(English Translation.) London, 1931. 

-Safin (Edgar), Das Reparationsproblem. (Published on behalf of the Friedrich List- 
Gesellschafl) 2 trols. Berlin, 1929. 

Salomon (F.), Die deutschen Parteiprogramme vom Erwacben des iKJlitischen Lebens 
in Deutschland bis zur Gegenwart. 5tli ed. (by Wilhelm Mommsen and Umiiher Franz). 

8 vola. Leipzig, 1981. 

Sartcr (Adolf), and Aittel (J.), Die deutsche Reichsbahn-Gcsellschaft. 3rd ed. 
Berlin, 1931. 

tSefuii/'er (Dietrich), Deutsche Geschichte. 9th edition. 2 vnls. Jena, 1922, 

Schnabel (F.), Deutsche Gescliichte im neunzehnten Jahrhuiidert. Freiburg, i. Br., 
1929. 

Schulze (A.), Das neue Deutsche Reich. Dresden, 1927. 

Schuster (George N.), Tlio German.s. An Enquiry and an Estimate. New York, 1932. 
Sering (Max), Die deutsche Laudwirtschaft unter volks- und weltwirtscluiftlichen 
Gcsichtspunkten. Berlin, 1932. 

Sombart (W.), Die deutsche Volkswlrtschaft im neunzehnten Jshrhundert und im 
Anfang des 20ten Jahrhunderts. 7th ed. Berlin, 1928. 

Stiimke (Bruno), Die Entstehung der Deutschen Republik, Frankfurt (Main), 1923. 
Sybel (H. von), Die Begrundung des deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm I. 7 vols. 
Munich and Leipzig, 1889-94. [Eng. Trans, by E White. New York, 1898.] 

Tiessen (Ernst), Dentscher Wirts'^haftsatlas. Berlin, 1929. 

Treitsehkt (H. von), Deutsche Geschichte irn I 9 t 9 u Jahrhundert. 6 vols. Leipzig, 
1923-27. [English Translation. London, 1915-19.] 

UUmann (11.), Durchbruch der Nation. Go.scluchto des deutschen Volkes, 1918-1933, 
Jena, 1933. 

IPaAZ (Adolf), D- utsche Geschichte. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1926. 

IPaltershausen (A. Sartorius von), Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschiohte 1815-1914, Jena, 
1923. 

IFard (A, W.), Germany, 1S15-ISP0. 3 vols. Cambridge, 1916-18. 

Wer ist’s (German Who's Who), Edited by H. A. L. Degener. 9th ed. Leipzig, 1928. 
If^inkler (Wilhelm), Siatistisches Uandbuch des gesamten Deutschtums. Berlin, 1927. 
Woytinsky (Wladiinir). Zehn Jahre noues Deutschland. Ein Gesuinttlberblick in 
Zalilen. Berlin, 1929. 

Young (G.), The New Germany. London, 1920. 

Ziekursch (Johann), Politisehe Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreichs. 8 vols. 
Frankfurt a, M., 1925-30. 

3. Books on National Socialum, 

Brown Book of the Hitler Terror. London, 1953. 

Why Naii? London, 1933. 

Armstrong (U. F.), Hitler’s Reich. Tjondon, 1938. 

Czech- Joehberg (E.), Hitler, eine deutsche Be^ egung. Oldenburg, 1983. 

Feder{Q.), Das Programni der N.8.D.A.P. Munich. 1932. 

Htiden (K.). Die Geschichte des Nationalsoxialismus. Berlin, 1935. .(English trans- 
lation, 1934).— Die Geburt des dntten Reh lies. Zurich, 1938. 

Hitler (AdoIO, Mein Ktmpf. 2 vols. Munich, 1933. (English translation, My 
Stnigglc. London, 1983.) 

1 I 
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Hoover (0. B.), Germany enter* the Third Reich. London, 193S. 

Mov!rer (B.)> Germany pnU the Clock back. London, 1983. 

Rosenbo'p (A..), Der Mythns das 20 Jahrhnndert. Munich, 1982, 

Sieburg (F.), Ea wonlo Deutachland. Frankfurt, 1983, (English edition, Germany, 
My Country. London, 1933.) 

Spengler (O.), Prouaaeatum and Bozlalismus. Munich, 1921,— ^ahre der Bntscheidung. 
Munich, 1983. 

Steed (Wickham), Hitler : Whence and Whither. London, 1934. 


THE SAAR. 

According to paragra]ih 49 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Saar Basin was 
placed under the control of the League of Nations. In 1935, the population 
will decide, by plebiscite, what nationality they desire. Meanwhile the 
district is governed by a commission of 6 nominated by the League, of whom 
1 is French, 1 resident of the Saar, and 3 others. There is also a LandesrcU 
of 30 members, which co*operates mth the Government in an advisory 
capacity. 

Area : Pruasian Saar district, 673 sq. miles ; Bavarian Saar, 164 scp miles ; 
total, 737 sq. miles. 

Population (census of July 19, 1927) : Pnissian portion, 670,019 ; Bavarian 
portion, 100,011 ; total, 770,030 (385,679 males, and 384,351 females). 
Estimated population on January 1, 1932, 816,907 (409,709 males, and 
406,198 females). 

In 1927, there were in the area 658,867 Catholics, 201,354 Protestants, 
4,038 Jews, and 6,781 others. 

Principal towns (census of 1927): Saarhriicken (126,020); Neunkirchen 
(41,081); Dndweiler (23.647); Sulzbach (22,402); St. Iiigbert (20,817) ; 
Saarlouis (16,836); Friedrichstal (13,908); Homburg (11,201). 

Number of schools (May 1, 1932), 466; scholars, 117,949 ; teachers, 2,528. 

Revenue and expenditure, 1932, balanced at 529,166,226 francs. 

Production of coal, 1932. 10,438,049 metric tons ; 1931, 11,367,011 metric 
tons; production of coke, 1931, 1,937,873 metric tons; 1932, 1,384,914 metric 
tons ; production of pig iron : 1933, 1,590,000 metric tons ; 1932, 1,849,493 
metric tons; of steel, 1933, 1,680,000 metric tons; 1932, 1,463,352 metric 
tons; of rolled steel, 1933, 1,250,000 metric tons ; 1932, 994,447 metric tons. 

References. 

Bericht dea Statiitischen AmUs dee Saargebietea. 10th issue. Saarbriicken, 1882. 

Katteh (H.), Regierung und Volksvertretung im Baargebiet. Leipzig, 1930. 


STATES OF GERMANY. 


ANHALT. 

(Frbistaat Anhalt.) 

The Constitution of the Free State of Anhalt bears date July 18, 1919. 

^ Under the National* Socialist (Nari) regime, popular government and the 
Diet have been abolished. By a law of the Government of the 3ich of 
April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute rule of 9^ Statthalter^ or 
Governor, who ig the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

Ctovemor Wilhelm Friedrich Loeper. (Also in Brunswick.) 
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Area, 893 square miles. Population, June 16, 1933, 365,824 (177,341 
males and 188,483 females). The capital, Dessau, 78,634 inhabitants on 
June 16, 1933 ; Bernburg, 38,328 ; Kbthen, 26,695 ; Zerbst, 20,155; Rosslau, 
12,845; Coswig, 10,562. Population by religion, June 16, 1925; 
Protestants, 320,850 ; Catholics, 14,129; Jews, 1,140; other Christian 
confessions, 248; the rest, principally free-thinkers, 14,678. 

Estimated income and expenditure, 1933-34, 24,485,000 marks. Public 
debt, December 81, 1932, 17,168,765 marks; State property, December 31, 
1932, 310,800,000 marks. 


BADEN. 

(Freistaat Baden.) 

Until 1771, Baden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines ; 
it was then united, and subsequently received various additions, and its 
ruler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-Duke in 1806. On 
November 22, 1918, the Grand-Duke abdicated, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed Baden a Republic. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside, and the Diet and popular government abolished. By the law of 
the Government of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the 
absolute rule of a SlafUuilter, or Governor, who is the personal representative 
of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {Statthaltcr ), — Robert Wagner. 

For general administrative purposes there are (since April 1, 1924) 40 
* Amtsbezirke,’ superintended by four general commissioners (Landes- 
Kommissare). For local government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 
1,532 communes (Gemeindeu), 123 communal cities, and 1,409 parishes. 


Area and Population 


District ! 

Area: 1 

Square miles j 

Population i 

Pop. per 
square mile 1933 


: 

1933 1 


Konstanz 

1,610 

337,508 ! 

853,267 

219'4 

Freiburg 

1,830 

599,998 

630,962 

344-8 

Karlsruhe . 

993 

667,6.53 ! 

687,389 

692'2 

Mannheim . 

1,386 

707,303 ; 

741,776 

534-5 

Total 

6,819 

2,312,462 

2,413,324 

414*8 


Population in 1933, 1,167,981 males and 1,245,343 females. 

Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 
Principal towns, 1933 ; — 

Mannheim . 275,960 ! Konstanz 
Karlsruhe . 154,902 Baden 
Freiburg . 99,122 Durlach 

Heidelberg . 84,759 Ldrrach 

Pforzheim . 79,816 Ofl’enburg 

Marriages, 1932, 16,301 ; births, 38,487 ; deaths, 26,172 ; stiJlbirtns, i,i 
divorces, 1,163. 


32,901 

30,082 

18,658 

18,254 

17,860 


Weinheim 

Bnichsal 

Villingen 

Lahr 

Rastatt 


17,486 

16,903 

14,565 

14,318 

14,208 


..M . 
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Religion and Education.— in 1925 there were 1,350,479 Catholics, 
910,824 Protestants, 8,058 other Christians, 24,064 Jews, and 19,537 others. 

All religious denominations enjoy equality and self-government, appoint- 
ing their own clergy. The Protestant Church is under a Bishop. The 
Roman Catholic Church has an Archbishop (at Freiburg), whose 4 suffragans 
are outside Baden. The Catholic Foundations Council (Oberstiftungsrat) 
manages the property of the Catholic Church. The Jews, whose eccle-siastical 
aBfairs are managed by the ‘ Oberrat der Israeliten,’ have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general, free, and compulsory. Schools are under the 
authority of the State. Religious instruction, however, is provided by each 
denomination, but there is no compulsion to give or to receive religious 
instruction. Baden has 2 universities (Heidelberg and Freiburg), 1 
technical high school (Karlsruhe), 1 Academy of Arts (Karlsruhe), 1 com- 
mercial high school (Heidelberg), 17 gymnasia, 15 Realgyinnasia, 23 Ober- 
realschulen, 14 Healschulen, 15 high schools for girls, 3 training colleges for 
teachers, and a number of teclinical and special schools. 

Finance*— The budget for 1932 and 1933 fixes the revenue at 425,508,700 
marks, and expenditure at 431,041,100 marks (excluding arrears of revenue 
from previous budgets amounting to 2,903,000 marks, and expenditure to 
4,290,400 marks). Debt, March 31, 1932, 139,400,000 marks. 

Production and Industry*— Of the total area, 2,040,807 acres are 
cultivable land and 1,450,914 acres are forests. In 1933 the area under 
cultivation was 2,061,980 acres. Oats, barley, wheat, rye and potatoes are 
grown. Vines in 1932, 30,630 acres, yield 7,276,752 gallons of wine; 
beetroot, turnips, hemp, hops and chicory are also grown. Tobacco area in 
1933, 14,242 acres. The corn crop in 1933 was 427,263 metric tons. The 
number of animals in 1932 was; cattle, 643,465; pigs, 531,410; sheep, 
37,915; goats, 104,481; horses, 63,735. Mineral produce almost solely 
salt, potash and building-stone. 

Principal manufactures; Tiles, cigar.s, jewellery, machinery, clocks, 
musical instruments, chemicals, silk ribbons, cotton tissues, paper and card- 
board, leather, wood-work, and brushes. 


References concerning Baden. 

Statiatisches Jahrbuch fUr das Land B.adeD. 4.Srd Issue in 1930. Statlstische Mltteil- 
ungen. Beltraege zur Statistik. Baudwirtschaftliches Woehenblatt. Jahresberlchte 
der Handelskamuiern. Vcroffentliclmnjicn de.s Badischen Statistischen Landesamts : Die 
Industrie In Baden im Jahr 1925. Handel und Verkelir in Baden in Jahr 1925. Badlsche 
Oeineindestatistik. DieReligionszngeliOrigkeit in Ba'Ieii in den letztoii 100 Jahren. Baden 
In Wort und Zahl. Krankenanstalten, Wohlfahrts- und fthnliche Heirne in Baden im Jahr 
1929. 

Batdtker't Southern Germany (Baden, Black Forest, Wurteniburg and Bavaria). 
18th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

(?radjnann (R.), Siiddeutscbland, 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1931. 

Neumann <L.), Der Schwarzwald. In ‘ Land und Leme ’ Series. Vol. XIII. Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, 1902. '• 

Meyer’s Schwarzwald, 17th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

PfaffiK.), Heidelberg und Urngebung. Heidelberg, 1910. 

Bcbmann (E.), Das Grossherzogtuin Baden In allgeinelner, wirtschaftlioher und staat- 
licher Hinslcht. Karlsruhe, 1912. 

Untermeytr, (L.), Blue Rhine-Black Fores-t. London, 1930. 
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BAVAKIA. 

(Freistaat Bayekn.) 

Bavaria was for over a century a kingdom, ruled by descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelabach, who Hourished in the twelfth century. 
Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria was elevated to the rank of Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the Thirty Years’ War ; and Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon 1. in 1805. On 
November 22, 1918, the dynasty was deposed, and Bavaria was declared a 
Republic. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was set 
aside, and the Diet and popular government abolished. By the law of the 
Government of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute 
rule of a Statthalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor [Statthalter ) . — General Franz von Epp. (Appointed April 11, 
1933.) 


Area and Population:— 


Rej^eruiiKsbezirbe 

Area, Eng. 

Popu 

lation 

Pop. per 
sq. mile, 



1925 

1933 

1933 

Upper Bavaria (Oberbayeru) 

6,437 

1,684,766 1 

1,776,973 

276 1 

Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern) . 

4,148 

755,769 

770,792 

186*8 

Palatinate (Rheinpfalz), without 
the Saar District 

2,124 

931,755 

984,456 

463-5 

Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 

3,725 

629,262 

664,095 

175*6 

Upper Franconia (Oberfranken), 
including Coburg . 

2,898 

757,515 

i 787,200 

271*6 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 

2,935 

998,386 

1,037,206 

253*4 

Lower Franconia (Unterfranken) . 

! 3,260 

762,744 

796,075 

244*2 

Suabia (Schwaben) 

3,807 

859,397 

877,848 

230*6 

Total .... 

29,334 

7,879,594 

7,684,645 

262-0 


On November 30, 1919, the inhabitants of the Free State of Coburg decided 
by an overwhelming majority to join the Free State of Bavaria, and on March 
11, 1920, the Bavarian Diet unanimously adopted a Bill for the Union of the 
two Republics. 

To the area have to be added 257 souare miles for water. 

Of the total population at the ena of 1933, 3,719,359 were males and 
3,905,286 females. 

In 1932 there were 53,976 marriages, 132,867 living births, 3,216 still 
births, 90,340 deaths, and 3,188 divorces. 

Urban and rural population at the censuses of 1925 and 1933 : — 


Censufl 

No. of i 

No. of ! 
Rnral 
Communes 

Towns, Ate., with 2,000 
inhabitant-s and over 

Communes, Ac., with less 

1 than 2,000 inhabitants 

Towns 

No. 1 Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. * 

1 

! i 

Population 

! Per cent 
of pop. 

1926 

1933 

261 

264 

! 7,702 

j 7,728 

377 1 3,663,208 

1 401 3,877,365 

51-7 

50-5 

7,648 

7,586 

3,816,386 

8,807,280 

48-S 

40*5 
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Principal towns, 1933 ; — 


Towns 

1933 

Towns 

1933 

Munich (Milnchen) 

734,785 

Bayreuth . 

36,892 

Nuremberg (Niiruberg) 

410,175 

Ascliaffenburg . 

36,208 

Augsburg . 

176,631 

Erlangen 

32,371 

Ludwigsnafen a. Rh. . 

105,198 

Landsliiit , 

30,720 

Wurzburg . 

100,937 

Ingolstadt . 

29,232 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

81,171 

Amberg 

27,633 

Fiirth .... 

76,999 

Speyer 

27,336 

Kaiserslautern 

62, .578 

Frankenthal 

26,183 

Bamberg 

53,580 

Coburg 

25,790 

Pirmasens . 

47,231 

Straubiiig . 

25,432 

Hof ... . 

43,567 

Passau 

25,181 

Schweinfurt 

40,145 

Kempsen . 

23,748 


Heligion. — Religious division of the population, Juno 16, 1926 : — 
Roman Catholics, 5,163,106 ; Protestants, 2,111,993 ; Jews, 49,145. 

There are 2 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
3 saffiragan bishoprics; 272 deaneries; and 3,848 parishes. The Protestant Church is 
under a Bishop. Of the three universities of the Republic, two, at Munich and Wtlrzburg, 
are Roman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, Protestant. 

Educ&tion. — (For Universities, see under Oermany.) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. In 1931-32, there were 7,731 public 
elementary schools, with 20,226 class teachers (13,751 males and 6,475 
females), and 942,335 scholars. 

Justice and Crime. — Bavaria is the only German State which before 
the revolution had an Obersica Landesgerichi, or ap|)oabcourt of third 
instance ; it has a bench of 24 judges. Under it are 4 Oberlandesgerichte, 
26 Landgerichte and 246 Amtsgerichte. The number of judges was (1932) 
1,443. In 1932, 80,051 criminals were convicted. 

Public Assistance. — financial year 1932 public assistance was 
rendered as follows : war allowances to wounded ex-soldiers or their families, 
4,229 ; social pensioners, 58,184 ; small pensioners, 26,200; and others 
requiring assistance, 219,794 — a total of 308,477 ; maternity cases, 12,448 ; 
indoor relief (in institutions), 147,070. The total allowances amounted to 
146,864,800 marks, net, including the cost of relief for young persons. 

Finance.~The ordinary budget for the year 1933 balanced at 
564,213,823 marks. The extraordinary budget balanced at 50,874,000 
marks. 

The debt at the end of July, 1933, was 883,201,697 reichsmarks ; floating 
debt, 45,086,355 reichsmarks, 4 , 

Production and Industry. —Of the total area, nearly one-half is under 
cultivation, one* 8 ixth under grass, and one-third under forests. 

— The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in 1932, were as follows 

Wheat, 892,455 acres (yield 686,437 metric tons); rye, 1,161,626 acres 
(706,006 tons) ; oats, 1,032,860 acres (744,190 tons); barley, 889,810 acres 
(668,634 toaa) ; potatoes, 1,027,400 acres (6,173,875 tons). Vines, 47,820 
acres, yielded 11,740,652 gallons ; hops, 16,790 acres, yielded 4,170 
metric tons. 
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The coDsus of live-stock on December 1, 1932, sho-wed 370,363 horses, 
3,902,718 cattle, 350,386 sheep, 2,489,035 pigs, and 310,180 goats. 

In 1932 the output of coal was 1,588,195 metric tons ; of iron ore, 180,733 
tons ; pig iron, 135,895 tons ; cast iron, 63,777 tons ; sulphuric acid, 
186,552 tons. 

References. 

Statistisches Jahrlmch fiir Bayern. Annual. Munich. 

Zeitschrift de3 Bayerischen Htatistischen Landesamts. Munich, 

Beitr.vge zur Btatistik Bayerns. Munich.! 

Bayern und die HeichseinUeit. 2ud ed. Munich, 1925. 

Statistik liber Berglian, etc. Annual. Munich. 

Baedeker's Southern Gonuany. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Baler (Suzanne St. Barbe), A Wayfarer In Bavaria. London, 1930. 

Doeberl (HA.), KntwickluiigsgeKChJchte Bayerns. Berlin, 1910. 

Koestler (('.), flandbnch znr Oeblets- und Ortekunde des Kdnigreichs Bayern. 4th ed. 
Munich, 1895. 

Lueheck{J.), Die wirtscbaftlicbe Entwicklung Bayenis und die Verwaltung von Handel, 
Industrie unU Gewerbe. Munich, 1910. 

Piloty(lL) (Editor), Die VerfassungKurkundedes Konigreichs Bayern. 8th ed. Munich, 
1895. 

Pohl (C.), Handbuch dcs StAAts- und Verwaltungsrechta f. d. >K6nigreich Bayern, 
Munich, 1900. 

(S.), Geschlcbto Bayerns. 4 vola. Leipzig, 1898. 


BREMEN. 

(Frkie Hansestadt Bremen.) 

Bremen is a Free State, with a Constitution adopted on May 15, 1920. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside, and })opular government abolished. By the law of the Government 
of the Bekh of April 7, 1933, the Hansestadt Bremen is under the absolute 
rule of a StatthalUr, or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor (Stall/uUtcr). — C. Jloever. (Also for Oldenburg.) 

Area, 99 square miles; population (1933), 366,425 (177,926 males and 
188,499 females). 

On Juno 16, 1925, Bremen eontaiucO 292,126 Protestants (86 ‘2 percent.), 
21,871 Roman Catholics (6*5 per cent.), 243 other Christians, 1,508 Jews, 
others 23,098 (6*8 per cent.). In January, 1933, Bremen (town) had 314,019 
inhabitants and Bremerhaven 26,900. In Bremen (town) marriages in 1932, 
2,859 ; births, 4.303 ; death.s, 3,335 ; excess of birllis, 968 ; divorces, 448. 

Bremen contains two Amtsgerichte and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the ‘ Hanseati.‘<che Oberlandesgericht' at Hamburg. 

For 1931 the ordinary revenue was 98,537,338 reichsmarks, and expendi- 
ture 96,674,530 reichsmarks. Public debt on Maich 31, 1933, 240,044,000 
reichsmarks. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen is the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. In 1932, 6,607 vessels, 7,740,346 tons, entered and 6,541 
ves.sels, 7,643,538 tons, cleared. Principal shipping companie.-^, Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, ‘ Hausa,’ and ‘ Neptun.’ 

Railways, 31 miles, owned and worked by the State. 

References. 

Bremer Verwaltunga- und Wirtscbaftsberichte. Bremen, 1982 (from 1902). 

Jahrbuch fUr Bremische Statistik. 1 Vol. Handelsstatistik (aince 1850), 2 Vola. 

Allgemeine Statistik (since 1866). * * 

Die Entwiokelung dbr Preien Hangestadt Bremen in den Jahren 1900-1927. Bremen, 
1929. 
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Jaecfei'c/s Northern Germany. I7th ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

Bippen(W. vou), Qeschiclite der Stadt Bremen. Bremen, 1892, Ac. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen and 
Liibeck, London, 1914. 

Neubaur (P.), Dor Norddoutsche Lloyd. 50 Jabve der Eutwickelung 1857-1907. 2 Vols. 
Leipzig, 1907. 

Rauer$ (J.), Geschichte des Bremischen Binnenhandels iin lOten Jahrbundert. 
Bremen. 1913. 

Scheller.s FUhrerdurch Bremen. Bremen, 1928. 


BRUNSWICK. 

{Freistaat Braunschweig.) 

On November 8, 1918, the reigning Duke of Brunswick was depo.sed, and 
the duchy proclaimed a Republic. The Constitution bears date January 
6, 1922. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside, and the Diet and popular government abolished. By the law of 
the Government of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the 
absolute rule of a Statthalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative 
of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {StatfhaUer). — Wilhelm Friedrich Loeper. (Also in Anhalt.) 

Area, 1,424 square miles ; population (1933), 518,736 (250,607 males and 
268,229 females). In 1925, there were 450,870 Protestants (89*8 per cent.), 
24,6o5 Catholics, and 1,753 Jews. 

The capital, Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 156,840 inhabitants in 1933. 

Forthe financial year ending March 31, 1933, the budget of the State was 
fixed at 47,567,610 marks revenue and 47,557,610 marks expenditure. 
The debt on September 30, 1932, was 64^245,000 marks. 

References. 

Beibrage zur Statistik des TlerzogtuinB Braunschweig, Hefte I.-XXVIL, and New 
Series, 1-8. 

Handelskammerbericbte. 

KnoU nnd Bode, Das Herzogtnm Braunschweig, 1897. 

Rhamm (A.). Die fniheren Verfassungsgesetze de.s Herzogtums Braunschweig. Bruns- 
wick, 1900. 


HAMBURG. 

(Freie und Hansb.'^tadt Hamburg.) 

Constitution. — The State and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. 
The Constitution bears date January 7, 1921. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside and popular government abolished. By a law of the Government of 
the Reich of April 7, 1933, the City of Hamburg is under the absolute rule 
of sl Statthaller, or Governor, who i.s the personal representative of Chancellor 
Hitler, 

Governor (Statihalter). — Karl Kaufmann (appointed May 17, 1933). 

Area and Population.—Area, 160 English square miles ; population 
on June 16, 1933, 1,214,097. The State consists of two divisions, the 
population of each of which was as follows on June 16, 1933 : City of 
Hamburg, 126, 025 ; Landgebiet, 89,072. 

Marriages, 1932, 10,678; births, 14,131 (387 or 274 per cent, stillbirths, 
1,785 or 12*63 per cent, illegitimate) ; deaths, 13,446 ; divorces, 2,347. 
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Eeligion, Education, and Justice.—On June 16, 1925, 985,626 
Protestants (85*62 per cent.), 60,017 Roman Catholics (5*21 per cent.), 8,460 
other Christians (0*73 per cent.), 19,904 Jews (1*73 percent.), and 78,516 
‘ all other' (6*81 per cent.). 

On February 1, 1933, Hamburg (State) had 260 public elementary schools 
with 3,599 teachers (2,046 male, 1,553 female), and 103,107 pujuls ; 32 higher 
State schools with 14,071 pupils and 50 private schools with 14,313 pupils. 
The University at Hamburg (summer 1933) had 3,199 matriculated students 
(790 women). 

The State contains three Amtsgerichte, a Landgericht, and the ‘ Han- 
seatische Oberlandesgericht,’ or court of appeal for the Hanse Towns. 

Finance. — For 1933 the ordinary budget provided for 310,000,000 
reichsmarks revenue, and 373.600,000 reichsmarks expenditure. Debt, 
March 31, 1933, 430,300,000 reichsmarks. 

Commerce and Shipping. — Hamburg is the principal seaport in 
Germany. Leading Steamshi}) Compauie.s : — Hamburg - America line ; 
Hamburg-South America line ; German East Africa line; Woerniann line; 
German Levant line ; Reederei Rob. M. Sloman, jr. Movement of shipping 
for 5 years : — 


Year 

Knterf^d 

Cleared 

2 ^ 0 . ot 8tui)3 

T<uinage 

No. ofShi]»H 

Tonnage 

1928 

17,2H7 

21,292 8.86 

i 20,338 

21,337,585 

1929 

18,175 

21,965,410 

! 20,798 

22,134.875 

1930 

20,850 

27,990,248 

i 22,744 

22,204,578 

1931 

19,871 

20,774.510 

21,758 

20.642.189 

1932 

' 18,024 

1 18,054,048 

20,087 i 

18,174,401 


Books of Reference concerning Hamburg. 

Jaliresbericht der Verwaltun^sbphCrden der Freien u. llansestadt Hamburg Annual- 

Statistiachea Jahrbuch fiir die Freie und Hansestadt Hamburg, btatistik des hain- 
burgischen Staatea. Statiatiacbe Mitteilutii/en ilber deii hambnrgiscben Staat. Monata- 
pchnft, ‘ Au« Ilamburga Verwaltung und WirtacLaft.’ (All published by the Btatistischca 
Laiidesamt.) 

Haudel und Sr.hifTahrt dca Hafens Hamburg. Statialiache Uebersichten, herausgegcben 
vou) Handelsstatistlscheii Amt 

Harnburgisobea Staatsbandbuch. 

Jiaanck (B.) Geacbiclile Hainburga 1814-1918. Gotha. 

Baedekft'B I^orthern Germany. 17tli ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

Jfansen (W.), Am der Voiz it von Ilamlmrg und IJnigebucg. Hamburg, 1933. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Clues; Heing the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck. London, 1914. 

Liitgens und Petersen, Nie«1erelbische Ileituatsknnde. Breslau, 1921. 

Melhop (W.), Hislonsche Topographie der Freien und Hansestadt Hamburg. Hamburg, 
1925. 

Hauienberg (O.), Hamburg. Berlin, 1922. 

(ft. T.), The P< rt of Hamburg Washington, 1930. 

IVoklicill (A.), Neuerc Geschichte der Freien und Hansestadt Hamburg. Gotha, 1914, 


HESSE. 

(VOLKSSTAAT HK88BN. ) 

Hesse was proclaimed a Republic early in November, 1918. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
sot aside and popular government and the Diet abolished. By a law of the 

I I 2 
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GoTernmeat of th« Beich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute 
rule of a SkUtJuilUr, or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Ohsnoellor Hitler. 

Governor {St atth alter). , Sprenger. 

For administrative purposes, the Republic is divided into three provinces, 
eighteen circles (Kreise), and 982 communes (Gemeinden). 


Area and Population:— 




Population 


Pop. 

Provtnce* 

8q. Miles 

1 

— 


per sq. 

mile, 



1910 

1925 

1033 

1933 

Starkenburg 

1,157 

590,380 

634,621 

664,447 

674-8 

Upper Hesae (Olierhesseji) 

BbenUh Hesse (Rheinhe&Hen) . 

1,269 

809,283 

828,490 

342,552 

269-9 

542 

382,488 

884,168 

419,848 

774-6 

Total 

2,968 

1,282,061 

1,347,279 

1,426,847 

480-6 


There were 697,202 males and 729,645 females in 1933. 

The largest towns are Mayence or Mainz (including suburbs), with 142, 428 ; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 93,025 ; Offenbach, 80,822 ; Worms, 50,473 •, 
Giessen, $5,898 inhabitants, 1933. 

Keligion and EdUCation.-.At the census of 1925 there were 885,370 
Protestants, 415,685 Catholics, 8,188 of other Christian sects, 20,401 Jews, 
and 17,635 unclassified, or of no religion. The Roman Catholic Church has a 
Bishop (at Mainz), 

There are (1938) 994 public elementary schools with 3,562 teachers, and 
186,794 pupils. Continuation schools Dec. 1, 1930, 1,866 teachers, 48,821 
pupils. Hesse has 10 gymnasia, 1 progymnasia, 3 senior realgymnasia, 
5 reform realgymnasia, 16 Oberrealschuien, 25 realschulen, with 677 
teachers and 12,418 pupils ; 10 higher girls’ schools and women’s schools, 
with 211 teachers and 3,578 pupils; and 35 private schools with 3,373 
pupils. The University at Giessen had (summer term, 1933) 2,150 matricu- 
lated students (166 women), and the Technical High School at Darmstadt 
2,601 students (225 women). There are many industrial, technical, 
agricultural and other special institutes. 

Finance* — The ordinary revenue and expenditure were estimated for 
the year 1938 to balance at 104,875,018 mark.s. 

The public debt, March 31, 1933: 84,967,700 marks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the area, 49 *9 per cent, is under 
cultivation ; 13*6 per cent, meadows and pastures; 31*4 per cent, forests ; 
6*2 per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, water, etc.). Arable land occupies 
969,088 acres; meadows and pastures, 269,183 acres ; vineyards, 37,663 acres ; 
and forests, 603,433 acres. Of the latter, 186,383 belong to the State, 
227,166 acres to the communes, religious foundation, and provident societies, 
and 186,383 acres to private persons. 

Areas and^.eld of chief crops, 1933 : Wheat, 96,910 acres (yield, 99,779 
tons)? rye, 183,350 acres (117,089 tone); barley, 109,380 acrbs (106,612 
t<rtn.); oati, 117,550 acres (109,182 tons) ; potatoes, 156,100 acres (990,923- 
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tons) ; (19B2) 35,060 acres under vines, yielding 6,775,500 gallons of wine 
to the value of 12,348,487 marks. 

Domestic animals, December 1, 1932: Cattle, 316,302; sheep, 40,297 ; 
swine, 372,400 ; goats, 98,512. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1932 was 973,939 tons, to the value of 
2,990,972 marks ; and iron, 143,738 tons, valued at 395,995 marks. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chemicals, furniture, 
wagons, railway cars aud carriages, motor cars, machinery, musical instru- 
ments, tobacco and cigars, sparkling-wine. 

References concerning Hesse. 

Statistlsches Handbuch fvir den Volkhtaat Hessen, 4tU ed, Darmstadt, liWQ. Beitrlige 
*ur Statiatik des Volksstaates Hessen. 07th vols. Darmstadt, 1862-1928. Mitteilungen 
des Hessiscteii Landesstatistischen Arntes. 1862-1932. 

Hessen nnd seine Wirtschaft. Darmstadt, 1920. 

Hessischea Burgerhuch. Darmstadt. 1909.— Hessisches Verkehrsbuch. Darmstadt. 

Hefsische Qe8Ptz-8aLamlung. 1819-1906. Mainz, 1928. 

BettUr (C.), Geschichte von Hessen. Cassel, 1891.— Hessischo Landes- tmd Volks- 
kunde. 2 vols. Marburg, 1904-06. 

Kiiehler (F.), Bearbeit-et von Braun (A. E.) nnd Webrr (A. K, ). Verfassnngs- nnd 
Verwaltungsrecht d«8 Grosah. Hessen. 5 Bde. Darmstadt, 1894-97. 

(XL), Grosaherzogtum Hessen. 2ud ed. Giessen, 1893. 

ZellrriDr. W.), Handbuch der Verfassnng und Verwaltung im Grossh. Hessen. SBde. 
Darmstadt, 1885-93. 


LIPPE. 

(Freistaat Lippe.) 

Lippe became a Republic in November, 1918. The Constitution bears 
date December 21, 1920, 

Under the Natiorial-SocialLst (Nazi) regime the Constitution was 
set aside and popular government and tl»e Diet abolished. By a law of the 
Government of the Jieic/i of April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute 
rule of a Statlhalter, or Governor, who is the i*ersoual representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {SUUlhalUr). — Dr. Alfred JAv/'V (appointed May 17, 1933 ; 
al.so for Schaumburg- Lippe). 

Area 469 square miles; population 1933, 179,305 (86,797 males and 
92,508 females). Except 7,872 Catholics and 607 Jews (1925), the people 
•re Protestants. Marriages, 1932, 1,462; births, 2,638; deaths, 1,716; 
stillborn, 89. The capital, Detniold, has 16,051 inhabitants (1925). 

For 1932-1933 the revenue veas estimated at 7,487,684 marks, and the 
expenditure at 8,226,277 marks. Debt, September 30, 1933, 13,442,000 
marks. 

Reference. 

Lippi.-scher Staatsanzeiger und Lirpi^che Oeaetzaainraluug. 


LUBECK. 

(Frkik und Hansk-Stadt LObfxk.) 

The free city and State of Liibeck is a Republic, the Constitution of 
which bears date April 4, 1925. 

Under the Nationol-Sooialist (Nazi) regime the Coxjstitution was 
set aside and popular goverament abolished. By a law of the Government 
of the Reich of April 7, 1983, the City of Liibeck is under the absolute ruin 
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of a Stattkalter^ or Governor (who also rules Mecklenburg), and who is the 
personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {Statthalter ). — Friedrich Rildeh'andt (appointed May 26, 1933 ; 
also for Mecklenburg). 

Area 115 square miles. The city of Liibeck had (1933) 129,417 inhabi- 
tants (61,694 males and 67,723 females); rural population, 6,986 (3,758 
males and 3,408 females). 

On June 16, 1933, Protestants numbered 118,202 (91*3 per cent.), Roman 
Catholics 4,253 (3*3 per cent.), other Christians 42, Jews 497, and ‘un- 
classified’ 6,423. Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
There are in Liibeck (1933) for boys 1 Gymnasium (405 pupils), 1 Real- 
Gymnasium (604 pupils), 1 Ober-Realschule (538 pupils) ; for girls there are 
2 public high schools (860 pupils), 22 united elementary and middle schools 
(11,735 pupils), 1 church school (331 pupils) and 3 boarding-schools (198 
pupils). There are also 1 public technical school for appreutice.s, 1 naval 
school, 1 school for engineers of steamers, 1 public commercial school, 1 public 
technical school for women, 1 agricultural school, 1 domestic economy school, 
1 continuation school for working people (girls) and 1 people’s high school. 

Liibeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Landgericht, whence the 
appeal lies to the ‘ Hanseatisches Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hamburg. 

For 1933 the revenue and expenditure balanced at 30,211,238 marks. 
Debt, September 30, 1932, 57,200,000 marks. 

References. 

Annual publications of the StatistiHChes Laudes-Amt and the naudelBkarnTiier. 

Erjdrei (Dr. F ), G<>8chichte dor frelen und Hansestadt LUbeck. LUl>eck, 11)26. 

Keibel (Rndolf), Wirtschaftlicbe Kutwicklung Lttbecks seit Beginn des 19 Jahrhunderts. 
Liibeck, 1926. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities: Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Ltibeck. London, 1914. 


MECKLENBURG. 

(Freistaat Mecklenbukg.) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Meckleuburg-Strelitz 
were each proclaimed a Republic. 

On October 13, 1933, the Provincial Assemblies of the two Mecklenburgs 
enacted their union into one State of Mecklenburg as from January 1, 1934. 
By a law of the National-Socialist (Nazi) Government of April 7, 1933, the 
new State was placed under the aWluto rule of a Statthalter^ or Governor, 
who is the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor (Statthalter). — Friedrich Hildebrandt (appointed May 26, 1933 ; 
also for Liibeck). 

Area, 6,199 sq. miles; population (1933), 820,886 (407,347 males and 
413,539 females). The chief towns (1933) were Rostock (89,990 inhabi- 
tants), Schwerin (53,571 inhabitants), the capital, Wismar (27,456 inhabi- 
tants), Neu-Strelitz (19,237 inhabitants). 

In 1925 there were : Protestants, 644,054; Catholics, 35,448 ; other 
Christians, 2,186 ; Jews, 1,243 ; other religions, 15; no religion, 2,940 ; not 
stated 369. The parishes are generally well endowed with landed property, 
pierewere 1,112 elementary schools with 69,636 pupils (1926) ; Gymnasia, 

7 with 1,527 pupils; Realgymnasien, 6 with 1,844 pupils; Oberrealschule, 
2 with 499 pqpiis ; Realschulen, 8 with 1,827 pupils ; nigher girls’ schools, 

8 with 2,830 pupils, 26 with 1,039 pupils ; as well as a numb^er of special 
schools. There is a university at Rostock (see Germany). 
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There are 42 Amtsgerichte, 3 Landgerichte, and 1 Oberlandeagericht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

References. 

Mayer (A.), Geschlchte des Grossherzogtnms Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1816-1890. 
Neustrelitz, 1890. 

Schwarz (S.), I^tandeskunde der GroBsherzogtttmer Mecklenburg urid der freien und 
Hansestadt I.iibeck. Leipzig, 1910. 

Ule(W.), Goographie von Mecklenburg. Stuttgart, 1909. 


OLDENBURG. 

(Freistaat Oldenburg.) 

In November, 1918, Oldenburg became a Republic. Its Constitution bears 
date .Tune 17, 1919. 

Under the National -Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
actually, though not de jurCy set aside, popular government abolished, and 
the Diet suspended. By a law of the Government of the Keich of April 7, 
1933, the State is under the absolute rule of a StfiWmlter, or Governor, who 
is the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {Staithalter). — C. Roexcr (also for Bremen). 

Area, 2,480 sq. miles. The population, 1933 : — Province (Landesteil) of 
Oldenburg, 467,626 ; of Liibeck, 48,313 ; of Birkenfeld, 58,632 : total, 574,471 
(284,670 males and 289,801 females). Oldenburg, the capital, had 67,744 
inhabitants in 1933. 

In 1925 Oldenburg contained 415,862 Protestants, 123,682 Roman 
Catholics, 1,513 Jews; other religions and no religion, 4,115. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgericht and a Landgericht. The Amts- 
gerichte of Liibeck and Birkenfeld are under the jurisdiction of the Landge- 
richte at Liibeck and Koblenz respectively. 

Budget, 1933: revenue, 26,590,880 marks; expenditure, 26,612,880 
marks. Public debt, September 80, 1933, 31,100,000 marks. 

References. 

Zeitschrift fiirVerwaltungund Recht8pflege(three times a year). 

Statistische Nacbricbten iiber den Fieistaat Oldenburg (published by the Bureau of 
Statistics). 

Statistisches Handbuch fiir das Grossherzogtum Oldenburg. I. Tell. 1913. 

Staatshandbuch des Freistsuats Oldenburg. 

Kollmann (P.), Das Herzogtum Oldenburg in seiner wirthschaftlichen Entwickelung. 
Oldenburg, 1898. Statistische Beschreibung der Gemeinden des Herzogtums Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg, 1897. — Statistische Beschreibung der Gemeinden des Piirstentuma 
LUbeck. Oldenburg, 1901. 


PRUSSIA. 

(Fkf.istaat Preusben.) 

On November 13, 1918, Prussia was proclaimed a Republic. 

Until that date the country was ruled by sovereigns of the Hohenzollern 
family, the last of the line being AVilliam II (1888-1918). For an account 
of the rise of Prussia, scs The Statesman’s Year Book for 1922, 
p. 973. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution, adopted on November 30, 1920, gave a vote to every 
citizen, male and female, over 20 years of age in general, equal, secret, and 
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direct suffrage. Prussia was declared to be a Republic. Besides the Diet 
{Laiidtag) there was a State Council {Slaatsrat) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies on the basis of one representative for every 500,000 inliabitants. 

The National-Socialists (Nazis) seized the Government of Prussia on 
January 80, 1933. Under their r^igime the Constitution has been set aside, 
and popular government and the Diet abolished. By a law of the Govern- 
ment of the Meich of April 7, 1933, Prussia is under the absolute rule of a 
Statthalter, or Governor, who appoints the Cabinet. 

Gm^ernor {Statthaltrr ). — Adolf Hitler. 

PHme Minister . — Hermann Goring (appointed April 11, 1933). 

For local government Prussia is divided into 14 Provinces, Government 
districts {Regicningshezirke), urban circles {Stadtkreise), and rural circles 
{Landkreisc). Urban circles consist of towns of over 25,000 inhabitants ; 
rural circles consist of the smaller towns and rural communes [Landge- 
meinden). In provinces and rural circles the government is in the hands of 
au official appointed by the Prime Minister. Each province has a governor 
{OherprdsideHt) ; each government district has a president, and deals chiefly 
with local affairs of State concern. In towns the deliberative authority 
used to be the town council {Stadtverord'nctcnversammheng), elected on the 
system of proportional suffrage. This has been abolished under Nazi rule, 
and the towns are under the absolute authority of au official appointed by 
the Prime Minister. 


Area and Population.* 

I. Pkoouess and Present Condition. 




1 


Pojt. 


Area : 

PopnlatioD 

per Square 

Provinces 

Square 

1 

1 

Milo (ex- 


Miles* 

1 June 16,1925 

.June 16, 1933; 

(iuding 
HaHe), 1988 

East Prussia (Ostpreusseii) . : 

1.5,061 

! 2,256,349 

2,333,280 ' 

163-4 

Brandenburg 

15,073 

1 2,692,292 

2,726,025 

ISO'S) 

Berlin . . 

841 

1 4,024,280 

4,236,410 

12,423-6 

Pomerania (Pommern) . , ^ 

Border Prorince (Qrenzniark 

11,987 

1,878,781 

1,919,985 

164-8 

Posen — Westpreusseii) , . , 

2,978 

832,485 

837,055 

113-4 

Lower Silesia (NIederschlesien) 

10,270 

3,1.82,186 

3,204,427 

812-0 

Upper Silesia (Oberscblesien) . j 

8,751 

1,879,408 

1,480,925 
8,899,495 
1,580,824 i 

394-8 

Saxony (Sachsen) 

Schlea wlg-HoUteln 

9,850 

6,819 

3,293,864 

1,619,805 

844-9 

278-2 

Hanover (Hannover) . ! 

14,976 

8,222,887 

8,860,827 1 

224-4 

Westphalia (Westfalen) . , ! 

Hessen-Nassau (including Wal- ! 

7,805 

4,784,109 

6,088,608 

645-6 

deck) 1 

6,504 

2,475,004 

2,683,497 

897-2 

Rhine (Rhelnprovinz) . , ' 

Hohenzollern (Hobenzollorieche , 

9,256 

7,218,564 

7,623,068 

823 0 

Lande) 1 

441 

71,840 

72,947 

105-4 

Total . . . . ! 

114,118 

88.175.989 

89,906,929 

363-0 


l Of the area as at June 16, 1988, exclusive of the 8anr (674 square railei), 

• including Haffo, East Prussia, 779 sq. miles; Pomerania, 800 iwi- miles; total, 1,079 
sq. miles. 

Of the total population on June 10, 1933, 19,448,840 were males and 
509,733 females, 

was absorbed by Prussia on April 1, 1929. 
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As a result of the Treaty of Versailles, Prussia has lost territory to tho 
extent of 21,646 square miles and a population of 4,601,626 (acconiingto the 
census of December 1, 1910). 


II. Movrmrnt of TiiF Population. 


Year 

Marriages |Tola] Birtlis’ 

Stillborn 

' Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 
j incl. Still- 
1 born 

Surplus of 
Births 

1»28 

3*12,017 1 

749,499 : 

24,255 ; 

! 79,f>99 

1 473,964 

+275,685 

1929 

8r)f.,22l i 

72.5,299 

23,303 

j 76,107 

; 517,345 

I 454,616 

+ 297,954 

1980 

850,347 ' 

713,322 ; 

22,991 

! 73,705 

+ 258,806 

1981 

32,5,055 1 

6.55,334 ' 

20,622 

' 66,335 

461,432 

+ 193,902 

193-2 

3-22, 2 h'() i 

621,122 ■ 

IK, 957 

61,806 

1 442,531 

+ 178,588 


In 1932, 2 63 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 3'40 
per cent, in urban areas were stillborn, and 8T3 per cent, in rural districts 
and 11*60 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. Divorces in 1932, 
27.237. 

Principal towns with population in 1933. According to the area on 
June 16, 1933 


Berlin . 4,286,416 

Cologne. . 750,190 

Essen . . 854,538 

Breslau . . 625,219 

Frankfort(Main) 566,071 
Dortmund . 640,480 

Diisseldorf . 408,617 

Hanover . 438,022 


Duisburg-Hani* 


born . 

440,104 

•Wuppcital 

408,404 

Gelsenkirchen 

332,079 

Bochum 

314,234 

Magdeburg . 

306,446 

Kdiiigsberg 

315,651 

Stettin . 

269,557 


Altcma . 

242,006 

Kiel 

218,123 

H.alle a. S. . 

208,906 

Oberhausen , 

192,345 

Kassel . 

176,018 

K ref eld- 


Uerdingen . 

166,271 

Aachen . 

162,990 

Wiesbaden 

159,732 


Religion. 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed in the Republic. According to the 
census of 1926 tnere were in Prussia 24,804,018 Protestants (65 0 per cent.), 
11,943,264 Catholics (31*3 per cent ), 54,664 other Christians (O'l percent), 
404,446 Jews (1*1 ner cent.), and 969,597 others (2 5 per cent). 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church has since October 31, 1817, consisted 
of a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, from which, however, there 
are still a few dissenters. It is governed since 1933 by a bishop. The con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church differ.s in the various provinces. As a result 
of the Concordat of July, 1929, Berlin has its own Homan Catholic bishop. 
There are approximately lialf a million Catholics in Greater Berlin out of a 
population of 4j millions. Altogether in Prussia there are two archbishops 
and ten bishops. 


Education. 

Education in Pnissia is compulsory. Every town, or community in 
towu or country, must maintain a school supported by local rates, supple- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local authorities. 
All parents are compelled to have their ohildren properly taught or to 
send them to one of these elomentary schools, in wliich ajl^ fees are now 
abolished. No qompulaion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary schools, but parents who send more than 
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one child to any school supported by the community have, in many cases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pupils (about 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay the full rate, either 
enjoy this reduction or are admitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
the authorities. The school age is from 6 to 14 years. 

The following table gives the educational statistics of Prussia : — 



No. 

Teaching 

Students or 


Staff 

Pupils 

Universities (1931-32) ' 

14 

4,735 • 

54,116 

Gymnasia <b Frogynmasia (1926) * 

320 

6,449 

111,684 

Realgymnasla, Realprogymua*sia, and 

Higher ReaLschulen (1926) 

866 

8,406 

162,247 

Realschulen (1926) • 

102 

1,497 ‘ 

27,817 

High schools for girls (Lyceums), public) 
and pri\ ate (1926) / 

509 

11,196 

189,681 

Middle schools, public (1981) * . . . 

095 

7,218 

161,551 

,, private (1931) * . 

444 

2,064 

29,999 

Public elementary schools (1931) , 

33,479 

115,26.'i • 

4,681,180 

Private ,, ,, (1931) . 

375 

840 

19,541 

Other schools for boys 

- 


Elementary uyiper schools .... 

1 

22 

411 

Higher Realschulen 

18 

90 

1,081 

High schools 

67 

574 

6,307 

Agricoltural schools 

14 

189 

3,345 

Other preparatory institutions 

21 

225 

1,701 


^ Including Academy at Braunsbcrg and Medical Academy at Dusseldorf. 

* Including teachern and scholars of preliminary schools. 

* Including lecturers and special teachers. 

* Including girls' schools not officially recognised. 

* Including regular technical and assistant teachers. 

* Including technical and assistant teachers. 

There are also 4 technical high schools (Berlin, Hanover, Aachen, Breslau), 
2 forestry high schools (Eberswalde, Miindeu), 1 technical mining academy 
(Clau-sthal) (in Berlin the technical mining academy is connected with the 
Technical High School), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Bonn-Poppels- 
dorf), agricultural institutes connected with universities, 2 veterinary high 
schools (Berlin, Hanover), a great number of other schools for various aspects 
of agriculture, 2 commercial high schools (Berlin, Kbnigsberg i. Pr. ), 2 
academies of local government work (Dusseldorf, Berlin), 15 training colleges 
for elements^ school teachers, and 4 philosophical -theological academies 
(Paderborn, Frankfurt (Main), Fulda, Trier), besides other special schools 
and State establishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
some of the Gymnasia, Realgymnasia, and similar schools, as also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions arfe supported by the community, etc,, 
under control of the Government. 


Justioe, Grime. 

Prussia contains 13 Oberlandesgerichte (ste under Oerman Empire). The 
Oberlandesgencht at Berlin is called the Kammergericht. The prosecution 
in all criminal cases is conducted by Staatsanwdltey or public prosecutors, 
paid by the State. 
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Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 : — 


Year 

Revenne j 

Expenditure 

i Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928- 20 ! 

1929- 30 > 

19S0-S1 ^ 

Reichsmarks 1 
4,681,374,713 1 
4,491,642,175 | 
4,383,510,064 j 

Reichsmarks 
4,477,075,779 
4,331,010,950 
4,283,238,226 j 

1931- 32 i 

1932- 33 » 1 
1938-34 ‘ ! 

i Reichsmarks > 
3,569,389 172 
3,046,065,870 
2,698,397,700 

Reichsmarks 
3,570,702,023 
3,016,065,370 
i 2,698,397,700 


1 Estimates. 


Public debt on April 1, 1933, 637,211,007 Reichsmark. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aoricultuue. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in metric tons, for 3 years, 
were as follows (I metric ton = 2,204 lbs.) : — 


- 

19S0 

1931 

193 


Wheat 

Rye .... 
Summer barley . 

Oats .... 
Potatoes . 

Hay (nieH<low) . 

Acres 1 Tons 
2,546.6541 2,320,566 
8,785,406; 5.710,115 
1,941,070! 1,588,255 
6,709,644| 3,838,436 
4,559,4271 31,960,252 
6,900,786 11,569.398 

Acres 
3,208,821 
8,175,075 
2,108 070 
6,583,128 
4,576,875 
0,88.'), 122 

Tons 

2,610,214 

4,979,575 

1,6,59,692 

4,287,789 

29,653.175 

11,812,656 

Acres Tons 

8,386,811 3,075,727 

8,314,080’ 6,809,403 
2,038,080 1,780,4.59 
6,442,179 4,537,588 

4.669,540! 31,558,356 
6,867,808j 11,870,690 


In 1932 there were vineyards on 38,209 acres, yielding 7,579,714 gallons 
of wine, valued at 19,562,415 Reichsmarks ; hops on 23 acres, yielding 8 0 
tons. On December 1, 1932, Pru.ssia (excluding the ceded territories) con- 
tained livestock coni])rising 10,871,126 cattle, 2,245,636 sheep, 15,568,852 
swine, 1,465,597 goats, 2,340,020 horses, and 58,438,431 head of poultry. 


II. Minerals. 

Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in marks) of the coal and iron ore 
raised in 3 years : — 


1930 i 

1 1931 

1932 

Tons j 

Reichsmarks 

Tons 

Reichsmarks 

Tons 

Reichsmarks 

Coal .138.99,5,363! 
liignite 123.556,434 
Iron ore 3,786,06.3 

Salt . ; 1,366,064 

2,062,966,728 
381,820,(33 
41,558,209 
' 10,610,020 

115,861,758 

111,868,437 

1,709,927 

1,091,196 

1,494,799,628 

283,694,896 

20,106,716 

8,780,010 

101,469,411 
101,844 065 
901,5881 
1,162,234 

1,124,519,117 

232,224,353 

9,338,574 

9,143,544 


In 1932 the numbers employed in and about mines in Prussia were : 
imdergroniid workers, 184,001 ; surface workers, 110,358 ; total 294,359. 

Internal Communications. — Since April l, 1920, the Prussian rail- 
ways (as of the other Federal States) have been taken over by the Reich. On 
December 31, 1931, the railways of the German Republic in Prussia (excluding 
the Saar) were Deutsche Reichsbahn 31,738 kilometres, private railways 
2,602 kilometres ; total, 34,340 kilometres. 

Saving's Banks. — there w^ere 1,378 savings banl?^ in Prussia. 
The deposits amounted on December 31, 1931, to 6,237,398,000 reichsmarks. 
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References concerning Prussia. 

Statistischea Jahrbnch fUr den Preiataat Preusaen ; Statistlsches Haudbuch fUr den 
Preuasiachen St^at ; Prenaaiache Statist ik. Herauagegebon vom Proiissiachen Statiatiachon 
Landesamt, Berlin. 

Besetzte Gabitte Deutschlands ncbst elner Karte ira Maaastabe 1:600,000. Berlin, 
1925. Herausgejjclwn vom Preuaslhchen Statiatiachen Landeaamt. 

Ortschaftavprzeichi ia filr alle votb llcutschen Reich auf Qrund des Versailler Vortrages 
vom 28. Juni ]91i» abgotretenon Qobiete (einachliesslich Elsass-Lothringen). Berlin, 1926. 
Heransgegebeii vojji Pren^.^iseben Statistischen LandesaiDt. 

Zentralblatt furdio gesainte Unterrichta-Verwaltung tn Preussen. ITerausgegebei) in 
dem Ministeriiiin fiir Wissenschaft, Kun.st und Volksbildnng. Erganzung.sheft : 
StatistischeMitteilungen liber das hbhere Unterrichtswesen in Prcussen. Berlin. 
Zeitschrift des Preuasischen Stotlstisohen Landesamtes. Berlin. 

Statistische Korresnondenz des Pronssiscben Statistischen Landesamtes. Berlin. 

Die von Pretissen abgetretenen Gebiete. Berlin, 1022. 

Altrock {W .), Die dttcntlichen Si'arkassen in Preussen. Berlin, 1917. 

Aubrey (M.), La Constitntion Pnis.sienne de Noverubre 1920. Paris, 1922. 

/iaedrJier’* Northern Germany. 17th ed. 1925. — The llhine. 18th ed. 1926. — Thiiringen, 
Leif'zig, 1925. 

Bolitz (Otto), Der Aufban dc.s Preasslschen Bildungswest na nach der Staatsutnwalznng. 
Lei}»zig, 1925. 

JVov*^ (J. O.), Geschichte der preuasiachen Politik. 5 vol. Leipzig. 

GoliUchmidt (Hans), Das ROch nnd Preussen ini Kainpf nni die Flihrung. Berlin, 1931. 
Goldechmidt (P.), Berlin in Geschichte und Oegenwan. Berlin, 1910. 

Owvot(Yve8), I.A Province Rh6nsne ©t la Weslpbalie. Etude Economique. Paris, 1915. 
Lnmpe (F,), Berlin und die Mark Brandenburg. Lcijizig, 1900. 

Marriott (J. A. H.) and RoberUon (C. G ), The Evolution of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire. Ijondon, 1916. 

kxkk{ld&), Preusaen-Atlas. (Historical maps and notes.) Berlin, 1914. 

MiUler-Enhich (R.), Das Bergrecht Proussens und des weiteren Doutschlands. 
Stuttgart, 1917. 

Oihorne (S.), Tlie Upper Silesisa Question and Gernmnv’s Coal Problem. London, 1921. 
Pollard (J.), A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 ed. 
London, 1894. 

iVuta (H.), Preuasi.^che Geschichte. Vols. 1. und II. Berlin, 1899. 


SAXONY. 

(Fkkistaat Sacilmkn.) 

The former Kingdom of Saxony was proclaimed a Republic on November 9, 

1918. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was set aside, 
and popular government and the Diet abolished. By a law of the Govern- 
ment of the jieich of April 7, 1933. the State is under the absolute rule of a 
StaithaUer^ or Governor, who is the personal representative of Chancellor 
Hitler, 

Oovernor {StaUhnlter ), — Herr Mvlschmann. 


Area and Population 



Area, Bog- 

, Population. j 

Population 

OovemmeBtal Divl.siona 

Bsn Bq. 


— - 

Mile 


Miles 

June 16, 19S3 

June 16, 1925 

1933 

1 

Dresden ‘Bautzen . 

2,027 

1,917,659 

1,854,181 

730*0 

Leipzig .... 

1,877 

1,860,998 i 

1,807,266 

997*7 

Chemnitz 

804 

1,038,420 

980,838 

1291*0 

Zwickau 

1 

978 

873,454 

852,000 

893*1 

Total . 

5,786 

6,106,631 

4,994,281 

898*1 
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Of the population, according to the census of June 16, 1933, 2,484,539 
were males and 2,711,992 females. 

The movement of the population is shown in the following table : — 


Year 

Marriages ! 

Total Births | 

i 

Btillborn j 

Illegitimate 

ToIaI Deatl)s j 

i 

.Surplus (+) 
or Decrease 
(-) of 
Births 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

50,425 

45,112 

88,153 

33,574 

i 83,681 

78,799 
68.270 
j 61,767 

8,OV2 ' 

2,875 
2,500 
2,116 

18,083 

16,952 

15,088 

13,525 

61,013 ‘ 

62,783 
53,859 
52,754 

1 +19,566 

i +23,141 

1 +11,911 

+6,897 


Divorces in 1932, 4,248. 

The population of the principal towns was, on June 16, 1933 : — 


Leipzig . 

. 712,47.5 

Zittau . 

. 39,713 

Riesa 


. 26,250 

Dresden 

. 649,248 

Freital 

. .36,809 

Aue 


. 25,837 

Chemnitz 

. 350,657 

Freiberg 

. 36,435 

Meerane . 


. 24,854 

Plaueii . 

. 113,8.59 

Pirim . 

. 38,703 

Planitz . 


. 24,168 

Zwickau 

. 84,676 

Roichenbach 

. 32,267 

Dobeln , 


. 24,708 

Meissen 

Bautzen 

46,998 

41,946 

Glancliau 

Criniiuitschau 

. 31.193 

. 27,933 

WerUau , 


. 21,590 


K6lig‘ioil. — The vast majority of the inhabitants of Saxony are Pro- 
testants. In 1925, there were, Protestants, 4,507,654 (90 per cent.) ; Roman 
Catholics, 179,549 (3 percent.); other Christians, 9,688 ; Jews, 23,262 (0*4 
per cent.). Of the Lutheran Church, the head is the Bishop at Dresden; 
and it also has a representative Synod {Synode) with 28 clerical and 40 lay 
members (1933). 

Education, — On May 15, 1931, there were 2,105 public elementary 
schools with 16,950 teachers and 568,203 pupils, besides 52 private and chapter 
schools. In addition there were 1 technicAl high school at Dresden (summer 
term, 1938, 2,778 students), 1 Commercial College (summer term, 1933, 617), 
1 mining academy at Freiberg (summer term, 1933, 146 students), further, 
and on May 15, 1932, 18 Gymnasia, 28 Realgymnasia, 20 ‘Oberrejalschulen,' 
81 other high schools, 15 higher girls’ schools and ♦ Studienanstalteu,’ 
altogether 112 educational establishments, exclusive of the Univei-sity and 
a large number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art 
institutes. The University of Leipzig, is one of the largest in Germany 
(summer term, 1933, 6,425 students). See under Germany. 

Justice and Crime. — Saxony has one ‘Oberlandesgericht,’ at Dresden, 
7 ‘ Landgerichte,’ and 106 ‘ Amtsgerichte.’ The * Reichagericht ’ has its seat 
at Leipzig. In 1931, 62,681 persons wore convicted of criminal offences. 


Finance. — The following table shows revenue and expenditure for five 
financial budget ]>eriod8 ending March 31. 


— 

1929-80 

1930-81 

1931-32 1 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . 
Extraordiiiarv budget 

Km 

433,841,033 

440,008,597 

49,566,126 

Urn. 

411,353,289 

425,076,876 

58,579,624 

Riu. 

343,679,001 | 
866,643,187 

Rm. 

845,932,380 

845,982,880 

15,500,000 

Kin. 

826,485,310 
, 826,485,310 
; 11,481,300 


Debt, September 30, 1933, 340,024,000 marks. 


Production and Industry. — Saxony is, in proj>ortion to4ta size, the 
busiest industrial State in the German Republic, rivalled only by the leading 
industrial provinces of Prussia. Textile manufactures form the ptincipM 
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branch of industry, but mining and metal working are also important. 
According to the Industrial Census of June 16, 1926, Saxony had 391,447 
industrial establishments with 2,144,197 workpeople (743,311 women). 

In 1933, of the total area, 2,485,318 acres were under cultivation, viz. 
1,876,284 acres (75*45 per cent.) arable; 439,032 acres (17'67 per cent.) 
meadow ; 116,854 acres (4*70 per cent.) orchards and gardens ; 53,743 acres 
(2*16 per cent.) pasture ; and the re.st vineyards. 

Areas under the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lbs.) in 1933 : — wheat, 263,263 acres (318,613 tons) ; rye, 409,375 
acres (398,948 tons) ; barley, 90,656 acres (105,822 tons) ; oats, 358,266 acres 
(393,070 tons) : potatoes, 270,613 acres (2,210,018 tons); meadow, 439,032 
acres (hay, 872,89.5 tons). The census of live-stock taken in December, 
1932, showed 140,529 horses, 721,740 cattle, 824,678 pigs, 133,930 goats, 
and 67,545 sheep. 

The following shows the mining statistics for three years ; — 


Coal Mines 


Other Mines Total 


Year 

1 ! Production in 

THr. ! oietrictons 

Value 
in 1,000 
reichs- 
marks 

No. of 
Mines* 

Hands 

Pro- 

duce 

in 

1 000 

No. of 

Hands 

Pro- 

duce; 

1,0(^ 

reich; 

mark 

1 i ■ 1 

1 [ Coal j Lignite 


reichs- 

marks 


1930 

52 1 27,429 is, .564,000 11,556,000 

100,408 

j 18 

161 

238 

70 i 

i 27.590 

1 

1 106, ( 

1981 ' 

50 23,412 '3,146,000 11,384,000 

I 90,780 

1 15 1 

137 

174 

65 ! 

1 23,549 

i 

1982 ! 

1 

47 1 22,063 ;3, 131, OOOjlO, 534, 0001 78,000 

15 I 

90 

81 

1 

22,159 

1 78,1 


1 Exclusive of mines not worked. 


In 1932-33, 132 breweries produced 52,855,074 gallons of beer. 

In 1932 there were 356 savings banks having to the credit of their 
depositors at the end of the year, 746,612,000 Reichsmarks. 

Books of Beference concerning Saxony. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat Sachsen. Dresden. Since 1871. 
Staatshandbuch fiir den Freistaat Sachsen. Dresden. 

Zeitschriftdes Sachsischen Statist. Landesarates. Dresden. Since 1865. 

Statistische Beitrage xur Bevdlkerunggi und Wirtschaftsgeographie des Kbnigreichs 
Sach-sens. Dresden, 1010. 

Baedeker’s Sachsen. Leipzig, 1028. 

Bemmann (R.), Bibliographic der Sachsischen Geschiciite. Leipzig, 1921, 

Richter (P. B.), Literatur der Landes- und Volkskunde des Kbnigreichs Sachsen. 
Dresden, 1909. 

RdUigiQ.), Wirt8Chaftsge<»graphie Sachsens. Leipzig, 1928. 


schauMbtjrg-lippe. 

(Freistaat Schaumburo-Lippe.) 

Schaumburg-Lippe was proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918. The 
Constitution bears date February 24, 1922, 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside, and popular government and the Diet abolished. By a law of the 
Government *of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute 
rule of a Statthalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 
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Governor (Statthallcr). — Dr. Alfred Meyer. (Appointed May 17, 1933 ; 
also for Lippe.) 

Area, 131 sq. miles ; population (1933), 50,469 (24,440 males and 26,029 
females). 

For the financial year 1933 the budget balanced at 2,506,476 Reichs- 
marks. Public debt : April 1, 1932, 2,170,000 Reichsmarks. 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant. 
Biickeburg, the capital, had, in 1932, 6,500 inhabitants. 

Official Publication. 

3chaatnburg-Lippi8che Landeaanzeigen bezw. LandesverorduuDKeu. 


THURINGIA. 

(Land Tuukingen.) 

The seven Thuringian States after much negotiation, which commenced 
in May, 1919, and ended on December 24, '1919, combined into one 
State. The two Republics of Reuss had by a law of April 4, 1919, already 
been merged into the one People’s State of Reuss, and Coburg had elected 
to merge with Bavaria. On March 31, 1922, the ‘ Admini.strativo Districts’ 
[OebietsregieTungcn) of Thuringia were abolished, and instead the country 
was divided into 10 town and 15 country Districts {Kreise) and one sul> 
district {Kreisahteilung). 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, * the Constitution was 
actually, though not dc jure^, set aside, popular government abolished, and 
the Diet suspended. By a law of the Clovernment of the R'ich of April 7, 
1933, the State is under the absolute rule of a St.atthaUer, or Covernor, who 
is the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

(.iovemor {StctUhal(er). — Herr Sauckel. 

Area and Population. — The following table shows the area and popu- 
lation of the political districts : — 


District.sl 


Town Districts — 
Gera 
Jena 

Weiin&r (capitnl) 
Gotha . 
Eisenach 
Altenburg 
Greiz 
Apolda . 
Arnstadt 
Zella-Mohlis . 


Country Districts — 
Stadtroda 
Weimar . 
Eisenach 


sq. 

miles 


j Popula- 
i tion 
Census 
June 1(>. 
1PJ3 


18 ' 

83,775 

18 

58,. 357 

15 

49,327 

m 

47,848 

9 

44,695 

7 

43,736 


89,903 

! 0 . 

27,8.34 

; 1') 

22,024 

i 10 

14,100 

1 128 

431,599 

323 

78,105 

497 

103,265 

458 

100,945 


Po]>u- 



Poj'ula- 

tion 

Consiia 

Popu- 

lation 


Area 

latioB 

per 

Districts ^ 

in 

per 

sq. 

mile 

I93;i 

sq. 

miles 

June 16, 
1933 

sq. 

tidle 

1933 

4,6.54 

3,242 

Meiningen 

328 

87,970 

268 

! Hildburghauseu . 

299 

61,993 

207 

8,288 

Sonneberg 

136 

82,138 

604 

2, .524 

Schleiz . 

263 

49, .528 

188 

4,966 

Greiz 

144 

62,405 

364 

6,248 

Altenburg 

183 ; 

91,074 ‘ 
94,825 i 

497 

2,347 

Gera 

291 1 

326 

4,6.')« 

Saalfeld . 

230 

77,133 

335 

2,202 

1,410 

i Cniiibnrg'4 
: Kedolstadt . 

Arnstadt 
[ Gotha . 

48 
229 
' 290 

885 

9,607 

68,450 

91,059 

106.262 

i 200 

' 299 

1 314 
276 

3,372 

1 Sonderahauaen 

812 

73,152 

1 234 

242 

1 

4,413 

1,227,911 

1 278 






223 1 

J Grand Total 

4,541 

11,669.510 

i 365 


1 Kreise. 


a Kroisabteilung. 
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The total area is 4,641 sq. miles; population, 1983, 1,669,510 (806,022 
males and 853,488 females). Principal country towns with population in 
1933 : Meiningen, 18,833; Kudolstadt, 16,863; Saalfeld, 19,148; Senders- 
hausen, 10,677 ; Sonneberg, 20,283. 

Movement of population for 3 years : — 


1930 

1931 
1933 


Y-*ar 

M aniages 

Births 

Deaths 

1 Total 

Males 

Total 

Male.s 

• « • 

14,277 

12,757 

12,999 

' 29,080 

25,596 
24,244 

14,889 

18,186 

12,609 

17.890 

17,687 

18,121 

8,759 

8,713 

9,041 


Divorces in 1932, 887. 


Religion and Education. — 1925 there were 1,479,679 (92 per 
cent.) Protestants; 45,646 (3 per cent.) Catholics ; and 3,603 (0‘2 per cent.) 
Jews. 

On May 1, 1932, there were in Thuringia 1,615 elementary schools with 
4,695 teachers (640 females) and 217,495 pupils (108,005 girls); 76 public 
high schools with 1,099 teachers (176 females) and 19,281 pupils (7,009 
girls). For the Univei’sity of Jena, see under German Universities. 

Finance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1933 provided for a revenue 
of 109,544,750 Rm., and an expenditure of 112,891,030 Km. Debt, 
March 31, 1932, 133,200,000 Rm. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area 1,332, 146 acres (46 per 
cent.) are arable land, 9.65,958 acres (33 per cent.) forest, and 316,046 acres 
(11 per cent.) pasture land. In 1933 there were 210,002 acres under wheat ; 
177,163 acres under rye ; 201,896 acres under oats ; and 186,726 acres under 
potatoes. 

On December 1, 1932, Thuringia had 73,912 liorses, 449,568 head of 
cattle, 636,661 pigs, 121,494 sheep, and 172, 180 goats. 

The deposits of the savings banks, the .saving department of the Thuringian 
State Bank included, amounted on Juno 30, 1933, to 335,500,000 
reichsmark. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistijsches Handbuch lUr das Land ThUringen. (Issued by the Thuringian Statistical 
Bureau ) First Issue 1922. Weimar, 1922. 

Statistisches Taschenbuch fUr das Land Thttringen, Weimar 1929. 

Beitrflge zurStatistik des Landes ThUringen (7 Fascicules). Weimar, 1929. 

Vierteljahrsberlclite des Thiiringischen Siatistischen Landesamls. 12L]i. Year, 1933. 
Weimar. 

Staatahandbuch fUr TliQringen. issued 1931. 

Dre»cher (L,), Der Grund und Bodtn in der gegenw&rtigen Agrarverfassung ThUringens. 
Jena, 1919. 

MUller (J.), Die TliUringische Industrie, Jeua, 1930, Wirtacliaflskunde des Landes 
Thllritgen. Waimsr, 1928 

Strohniey^ (Q.), Die Thihlngischen Staatsgiiter. Sondorshausen, 1932. 


wUettemberg. 

(VOLKSSTAAT WtJRTTEMBERG. ) 

Wurttemberg was proclaimed a People’s Republic in November, 1918. 
Its Constkntion bore date September 26, 1919. But under the National- 
Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was actually, though not de jure, 
set aside popular government abolished, and the Diet suspended. By a law 
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of the Government of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the 
absolute lule of a StaUkalter or Governor, who is the personal representative 
of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor (StaUkalter ). — Herr Murr. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into the City of 
Stuttgart, 61 districts (Oberamter), and 1,870 communes (Gemeinden). 

Area and Population:— 



Area iu 

Popniation 

Population 

Districts 



per 8q. 

8q. Miles 

1925 

19S3 

Mile 

193S 

Neckar .... 

Black Forest (Schwarz- 



1,285 

964,686 

1,036,000 

806 

wald) .... 

1,844 

595,508 

628.000 

340 

Jagst .... 

1,984 

426,394 

433,000 

218 

Danube (Donau) . 

2,417 

693,747 ' 

616,000 

265 

Total . . . I 

7,530 

2,580,235 

2,713,000 

360 


In 1933, there were 1,312,144 males and 1,401,006 females. 

In 1025, 1,372,862 or 53’2 per cent., lived in communes of 2,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, and 1,207,873, or 468 percent., in other communes. 
Foreigners, 15,578 and Stateless, 418 in 1925. 

The movement of the population for three years was : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1930 

22,873 

47,850 

1,163 

5,343 

80,913 

16,937 

1931 

19,893 

44,293 

1,072 

4,727 

31,630 

12,663 

1932 

13,891 

41,854 

991 

4,446 

29,382 

12,472 


Divorces in 1932, 952. 


Stuttgart . 416,522 [ 

Ulm . . 62,690 

Heilbronn . 60,055 

Esslingon . 42,837 

Reutlingen . 83,147 

Ludwigsburg, 32,795 


Tubingen . 23,559 
Goppingen . 23,030 

Heidenheim 21,877 
Schweuningen 20, 529 
Gmiind . 19,958 

I Ravensburg 18,946 


17,705 
14,413 

CiUiugeu . . 14,257 

Friearichchafen 18,846- 
Aalen . . 12,613 

Sohramberg . 11,803 


The population in 1933 of the largest towns was as follows: — 

Tuttlingen 
Geislingen 


Poligpion. — The various creeds numbered as follows at the comsus ef 
1926 Protestants, 1,753,654 ; Roman Catholics, 796,870 ; Other Ohristiaus, 
2,242 ; Jews, 10,827 ; others, 16,642. , . 

At the head of the Evangelical Church stands a Bishop, who with a 
Church Council is responsible for its administration. The representation 
body of the Evangelical ecclesiastical communes is the Evangelical Landes- 
kirchentag consisting of 20 clerical and 40 lay representatiyes of the 
dioceses, 6 co-opted members, and 1 of the evangelical theologieal faculty 
of the university. The Roman Catholics are under a bishop, who has his 
see at Rottenburg, and is suffragan to the archbishop of Freiburg in 
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Baden. The administration of the Jewish community is in the hands 
of the Oberrat der israelitischen Religions-gemeiuschaft Wiirttembergs. 

Education. — In 1931-32 there were for middle and elementary educa- 
tion 2,335 schools, with 318,566 children. There were 151 higher boys' 
schools, including 42 jjymnasia, with 13,489 pupils ; 109 modern schools with 
15,182 scholars ; 27 high schools for girls with 7,898 pupils. General con- 
tinuation and Sunday schools were attended by 8,478 males and 30,094 
females ; the 156 trade schools had 32,264 pupils ; the 73 commercial schools had 
9,213 pupils. There are, besides, the Technical High-'School at Stuttgart, 
the Agricultural High School at Hohenheim, and several agricultural and 
other special institutes. The State funds appropriated to education amounted 
in 1932 to 27,167,860 marks. For Tubingen University, see under Germany. 

Justice. — In addition to other tribunals there is one Oberlandesgericht 
at Stuttgart. 

Finance. — The estimated revenue for the year ending March 31, 1932, 
was 136,371,169 Rm., and the expenditure 136,371,169 Rm. For 1929-30 
the revenue was estimated at 151 4 million Rni. and the expenditure at 
161*0 million Rm. Public debt, March 31, 1932, 43,000,000 Rm. 

Production. — Wiirttemberg is primarily an agricultural State, and 
of the entire area (4,87^,897 acres), 3,021,705 acres, or 62 per cent., are 
under cultivation, and 1,520,680 acres, or 31 per cent., under forest. 

Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1932 : — 


- 

Acres ! 

Yield, 1 
metric tons | 

i 

! Acres 

Yield, 
metric ions 

Wheat 

226,747 

151,823 

1 Oats . 

244,3.'>0 

145,241 

Rye . 

60 517 

38,001) 

1 Potatoes . 


961,412 

Barley 

206,290 1 

155,212 

88,5:i5 

1 Hay . 

<>90,372 

2,274,310 

Spelt . 

184.897 

1 Hops. 

2,577 

G16 


Vines in 1932, 25,720 acres, yielded 4,470,158 gallons of wine. In 1932 
there were produced 40,308,686 gallons of beer. There are active iron 
foundries and salt works. 


Books of Eeference concerning Wiirttemberg. 

The following are publications of the Statistical Landcsamt, Stuttgart : Wiirttemberg 
ische JahrbiiGherflir Statistic und Landesknnde. Statistisches Handbuch fUr W iirttetuberg 
Mitteilungen des WUnt. Statistischen Landesamts, Wiirttemberg in Wort und Zahl, 
19S0. Das Konigreicb Wurttemberg: Eiiie Besclireibung von Land, Volk, und Btaat; 
3 Bande, Stuttgart, 1882-1886. Das Kdnigrelch Wurttemberg: Bine Beschreibung nach 
Kreisen, Oberamtem, und Gemeinden : 4 Bande, Stuttgart, 1904-07. Oberaintsbeschrei- 
bungen, Neue Folge, Kartenwerke des Statistischen Ljindesamtes von WUrttemberg. 
The ‘ Wtlrtterabergische Jahrbdcher ’ contains Chronicle and Necrology for the past year, 
and copious lists of publleatlons, official and other, relating to Wiirttemberg, In addition 
to mucn historical and statistical information concerning the population and products of 
Wurttemberg. 

Bae<Ukfr*s Southern Germany. 18th ed. Leipsig, 1929. — Wiirttemberg und Hohen- 
zollem. 1925. 

G'roKiwiaun (Robert), BUddeutschland. Stuttgart, 1631. 

Hdlltcarth (Rud.), Wiirttemberg und angrenzende Gebiete von Hohonzollcm, Baden 
und Bayern. 3rd cd. Stuttgart, 1929. 

SazilU (W.»), Die Verfassung Wtlrttembergs vom 25. September, 1919. Stuttgart, 1919. 

fl'radmann (Bugen), Kuastwanderungen in WUrttemberg und Hohenzollern. 2nd ed. 
1926. 

fleyd (W.), Bibliograi'hle der Wilrtt. Geschichte. 6 vols. Stuttgart, 1895-1929. 
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Sattler {C. F.), Qeschiclite des Herzogthums WUrttemberg, 18 vol«. TUbiugen, 1757-83. 
Schliz(A.), Urgegi'JiiohtG WUrtteiiibergg, Stuttgart, 1909. 

Schneider (Rlugea), WUrtterubergische Geschichte. 18%. 

Stalin {C. ¥.), WUrttembergiache Geschichte. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1841-73. 


GREECE. 

(Hellenic Republic.) 

Greece gained her independence from Turkey in 1821-29, and by the 
Protocol of London, of February 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The crown was accepted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended the throne January 25, 1833, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1882, which event was followed by the election, 
in 1863, under the directing guidance of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
of Prince ’William, younger son of Christian, IX, King of Denmark as 
King George I. George I., who was assassinated on March 18, 1913, was 
succeeded by his son Constantine, who reigned until June 11, 1917, when 
he was excluded from the throne by the allied Powers. Alexaudros, second 
sou of King Constantine, then reigned till his death on October 25, 1920. 
Constantine returned to Greece on December 19, 1920, reigned until his 
abdication on Sejitemher 27, 1922, and died in exile on January 11, 1923, 
He was succeeded by his eldest son George II, who was forced to leave 
Greece on December 18, 1923. 

Constitution and Government. 

By a •pUhUtcitc on April 13, 1924, the Republic was established. In the 
voting 758,742 votes wore for a Republic and 325,322 votes against. A now 
Constitution was published on September 22, 1926. It w'as revised by the 
Chamber elected on November 7, 1926. The new constitution was published 
on June 3, 1927. According to the constitution the President of the 
Republic is elected every five years by the Chamber and the Senate. Tlie 
Chamber of deputies is composed of 200 to 25 (» members elected every four 
years by universal sntfrage. The Senate is composed of liO Senators, of 
whom nine-twelfths, at least, are elected by the people every nine years, 
the remainder may be elected by the Chamber and the Senate in a common 
meeting. By a decree dated January 31, 1930, women were granted the riglit 
to vote at municipal elections. 

President of the Repuhlic, — Alexander Zainiis (elected December 14, 1929). 

Elections to the Chamber were held on March 5, 1933, with tlie following 
result: Liberals and National Union ( Venezelist), 111 ; Popular Party, 135. 

The Ministry, constituted on March 10, 1933, and niodified March 21, 
1934, is as follows : — 

Premier. — P. Tsaldaris. 

Minister of Fma'tice. — Sjiyridion Loverdos, 

Minister for Foreign Afairs, — D. Maxim os. 

Minister of War. — General George Kondylis. 

Minister of Marine. — Admiral Alexander Hajikyriakos. 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Yannopulos. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Jean Theotokis. 

Minister of Justice. — S. Taliadouros. 

Minister of National Economy. — George Pcsmazoglu. 

Minister of Communications. — Peter Rallis. 
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Minister of Aviation. — Jean Rallis. 

Minister of Education. — T. Turkovassilis 

Minister of Public JPelfare and Minister of Health. — J. Makropoulos. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of tlio country is 130,199 square kilometres or 50,257 
square miles, of which the mainland accounts for 41,641 square miles and 
the islands account for 8,616 square miles. 

The population of the country, according to the Census of May 16, 1928, 
is as follows by geographical and administrative divisions. 


Administrative 

division 

Area in 
sq. miles ' 

Population 

Administrative 

division 

Area in 
sq. miles ^ 

Population 

Central Greece and 
Euboea 

0,758 

1,601,084 

Macedonia. 

' 18,434 

1,411,769 

Thessaly 

5,147 

493,218 

213,157 

Epirus 

, 3,609 

312,634 

Ionian Islands 

741 

Aegean Islands . 

1,485 

307,734 

Cyclades 

900 

129,702 

Oete . 

8,108 

386,427 

Peloponnese . 

8,106 

1 

1,044,285 

Western Thrace. 

3,395 

303,879 


* Revised as at December 31, 1931. 

The following table shows the Departments in tlie Administrative 
divisions : — 


Department 

Population 

Capital 


Population of 
Capital 

Central Greece and Euboea — 
Aetolla and Arcanania 

220,055 

Missolonghi , 


9,270 

Attica and Boeotia 

1,033,759 

Athens 


452,919 

Enboea .... 

154,449 

Chalcis 


17,297 

Phthiotis and Phocis . 

193,671 

Lamia . 


14,205 

Thessaly — 



Larissa .... 

278,405 

Larissa 


23,899 

Trikkala .... 

214,748 

Trikkala 


18,682 

Ionian Islands—. 




Zante .... 

40,492 

Zante . 


11,609 

Corfu 

106,251 

Corfu . 


82,221 

Cephalonia . 

66,414 

Argostolion . 


8,293 

Cyclades— 





Cyclades .... 

129,702 

Ilcrmoupolls (Syra) 


21,156 

Peloponnese — 





Argolis and Corinth . 

165,228 

Nauplia 


7,163 

Arcadia .... 

166,141 

Tripolitsa 


14,897 

Acbaia .... 

190,422 

Patras . 


61,278 

Ellis 

Laconia .... 

130,201 

144,836 

Sp.nrta , 


5,799 

Messenia .... 

247,907 

Kalamata 


28,955 

Macedonia— 




Drama .... 

111,572 

Drama . 


29,389 

Cavalla .... 

118,432 

Cavalla 


49,980 

Salonika .... 

546,104 

Salonika 


236,524 

Chalcidice .... 

64,799 

Polygyros . 


2,477 

Agion Oros (Mount Athos) , 

4,858 

Karyai . 


306 

Kozane .... 

166,623 

Kozane 


12,702 

Pella 

91,049 

Edessa 


13,116 

Serres .... 

182,710 

Serros . 


29,640 

Fiorina .... 

126,722 

Fiorina 


10,586 

Epirus^ 




Arta . . 

52,590 

Arta . 


7,468 

20,485 

Yanina .... 

180,418 

Vanina 


Preveza 

79,020 

Preveza 


8,659 
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Department 

Population 

Cajdtal 

Population 

Capital 

Aegean IftJarKh — 




Lesbos .... 

161.557 

Mytilene . 

27,670 

Samos .... 

70,497 

Limen Vatheos 

8,636 

Chios 

75,6S0 

Chios .... 

22,122 

Cntt — 




Ilejaklinn .... 

138,567 

Heraklion (Candia) 

83,404 

Lassithi .... 

68,167 

Hagios Nlcolno.s . 

1,648 

Hethynino .... 

68,180 

Rethytnno , 

8,682 

Canea .... 

111,513 

Canea . 

26,604 

We.st&m TUnu-f — 




ilevroH 

123,077 

Alexnrdroupolis . 

12,009 

Rhodope .... 

lb0,80‘2 

Komotene . 

30,136 


6, •204,084 




There were 3,076,235 nuiles and 3,128,449 females according to the 1928 
census, wliile the urban population was shown as 33 i)er cent., and rural 
population 67 per cent. On December 31, 1932, the population was 
estimated at 6,567,000. 

Mount Athos, the easternmost of the three prongs of the peninsula of 
Chalcidice, is inhabited by the monks of Greek (17), Russian (1), Bulgarian 
(1), and Serbian (1) raonaatories and hermitages The monks and 

the novices till the fields, tend the vineyards, take in the harvest, fish, 
weave, transact business in their own shops, and, indeed, carry on the 
secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally inhabited 
by one niediseval ascetic, Peter the Athouite, it has in the course of time 
grown to a religious colony of 4,858 males (Census of 1928), distributed in 20 
monasteries with their respective dependencies ; and after Laving ]>a8sed in the 
fifteenth century from the sovereignty of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium to 
that of the JSultans it fell again iuto the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it 
in November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ coenobitic ’ category being ruled by abbots elected by 
the brethren of the monastery, while the ‘ idiorrhythmic ’ monasteries are 
administered by a board of overseers {epitropoi) elected for a certain term of 
years. For centuries the peninsula was administered by a Council of 4 
members, and an Assembly of 20 members, the latter consisting of 1 deputy 
from each monastery. ThoGieek government on September 10, 1926, recog- 
nized the autonomous form of government existing in Mount Athos for 
centuries and ratified it by Articles 106-109 of the Constitution. It has also 
sanctioned by a law the Charter of Mount Athos, which was drawn up at 
the extraordinary double meeting held by representatives of its 20 monasteries 
on May 20, 1924. 

Since 1925, there has been a fiscal Free Zone in the town ot Salonika 
covering an area of 245,180 square yards on land and 188,968 square yards 
ou water. Since 1924 there has been a Y'ugoslav Free Zone in the port of 
Salonika with an ana of 73,536 8(piare yards on land and 40,119 square 
yards on water with 909 miles of railway. 

Vital statistics for 3 years : — 


Year 1 

Living Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of births 
over deaths 

1930 

100,^65 

44,049 

103,811 

— 95,754 

19.81 

109,243 

45,617 

114,369 

84,874 

1932 

188,639 

39,191) 

116,605 

67,034 
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Religion. 

According to the census of 1928, there were 5,961,529 adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, 35,182 Catholics, 9,003 Protestants, 126,017 
Mussulmans, 72,791 Jews and 162 beloogirig to other religions. By the 
terms of the Constitution of 1864, the Greek Orthodox Church was declared 
the religion of the State, but complete toleration and liberty of worship was 
guaranteed to all other sects. The government of the Orthodox Church is 
at present vested in a permanent council, called the Holy Synod, consisting 
of the Metropolitan of Athens as president and 12 bishops, who must during 
their year of office reside at Athens. The Orthodox Church has 32 arch- 
bishops in the old territory and 41 archbishops and 7 bishops in the new 
territories. By agreement with the (Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople in 1929 the sees within the spiritual jurisdiction of the latter in the 
new territories were provisionally attiched to that of the Holy Synod of Athens 
for convenience in administration. 


Education. 

All children between the ages of .seven and twelve years must attend 
school, but the law is not well enforced in country districts. 

There were (1930-31) 539 infant schools with 542 teachers and 28,209 
pupils (14,619 boys and 13,590 girls) ; 7,659 primary schools with 13,533 
teachers and 748,337 pupils (416,562 boys and 331,775 girls). There were 
also 56 private infant schools with 67 teachers and 3,048 pupils (1,629 boys 
and 1 419 girls), and 242 private ])rimary schools with 959 teachers and 
21,083 pupils (11,654 boys and 9,429 girls). For secondary education there 
were 436 high schools with 3,008 teachers and 66,574 pupils (48,681 boys 
aud 17,893 girls). 'I'here were also 24 private secondary schools with 623 
teachers and 6,599 pupils (3,267 boys and 3,332 girls). There were 22 
commercial schools with 241 teachers and 2,869 pupils (1,979 boys and 790 
girls). There are 45 agricultural schools with 157 teachers and 1,106 pupils. 
There were also 8 seminaries with 94 teachers and 561 pupils. There were 
also 1 commercial high school with 21 professors and teachers and 465 
students (440 boys and 25 girls), 1 agricultural high school with 18 professors 
and teachers and 178 .students (177 men and 1 woman), 4 military colleges 
with 95 professors and teachers and 718 students, 11 practical schools for 
officers with 154 teachers and 499 students, and 4 other inferior military 
schools with 77 teachers and 1,504 pupils. Also 3 naval colleges with 46 
professors and teachers and 236 students, and 14 other inferior naval schools 
with 119 teachers and 2,216 pupils. There were also 2 aviation schools 
with 20 teachers and professors and 96 pupils. There are 2 universities in 
Athens, the National University (foumied 1836) and the Capodistria Univer- 
sity, with 131 professor.s and 6,088 students (5,573 men and 616 women) ; 
and 1 at Salonika (founded in 1925), with 44 professors and 751 students (671 
men and 80 women). The Polytechnic, with 5 facultie.s, 107 professors 
and 528 students (524 men and 4 women), provides instruction in electricity, 
chemistry, mechanics, architecture, surveying. To the Polytechnic are 
annexed inferior school.*^, providing instruction in surveying with 28 
professors and teachers and 248 pupils (207 boys and 41 girls). The School 
of Fine Arts provides instruction in painting, sculpture, etc., with 12 
professors and 189 students (110 boys and 79 girls). 

The MirriAtry of Education is also charged with the Service of Antiquities, 
managed by an Archaeological Council, which is responsible for the 
conservation and reparation of ancient monuments of all periods (Prehistoric, 
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Classical, Byzantine and Mediaeval), the upkeep of museums and the conduct 
of excavations. 

British scholarship is represented in Athens by ihe British School of 
Archaeology, which, by the aid of grants from the Government, universities, 
and private subscribers, is able to encourage and carry out scientific research 
of all kinds, but especially art, archaeology and history. Members of the 
school have in recent years been responsible for the excavations at Knossos, 
in Crete, in Melos, at Sparta, in Thessaly, at Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
There are also similar French, American, Italian, Austiian and German 
institutions. 


Finance. 


The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 6 years are as follows ; — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 ' 

Drachmai 

11,114,652,333 

9,855,375,913 

10,841,590,163 

Drachmai 

1 10,974,6.52,333 
9.847,375,962 

1 10,382,887,644 

1 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

DracJiinai 

1 10,240,512,053 

1 8,676,294,740 
i 7,966,798,000 

Drachmai 

1 10.234,259,924 
! 8,073, 5 12, .592 
! 8,291,936,000 


Particulars of the budgets for 1931-32 and 1932-33 are given as follows : 


Revenue 

1931-32 

19,32-33 

Exi)en<liture 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Thousands 

Thousands 

I’linuRatidslThousands 

OrdinaiT : 

drachmai 

drachmai 

Ordinary : 

dritchmiii 

drachma! 

Direct tax 

1,722,982 

1,425.278 

Public debt interest 

2,675,340 

1,104,842 

Indirect tax . 

5,242,141 

4,464,982 

Pensions and other 



Monopoly 

504,985 

597,590 

obligations . 

052,405 

711,685 

Tax from stamps 

827,633 

708,601 

Public security 

440,243 

450,402 

Telegraph, post and 



' Public works . 

284,232 

181,901 

telephone . 

842,230 

389,662 

Education 

644. %2 

658,880 

Other adininistra- 



1 Mon()j)olv 

141,873 

152,817 

tions working for 



Telegraph, post and 



the State . 

19,951 

177,173 

teiephoTie . 

288,575 

275,092 

Income from State 



Army and navy 

1,424,873 

1,356,306 

property 

151,501 1 

113,416 

Expenses of other 



Other ordinary re- 



administrations . 

2.023,032 

1,899,906 

venues. 

805,069 

343,235 

Air Force 

— 

141,090 

Total 

9,616,442 

8,214,937 

Total 

j 8,570,535 

6,932,481 

Extraordinary 

392,250 

202,413 




Loan 

281,810 

240,000 

Extraordinary . 

; 1,063,724 

1.741,031 

Sale of State 






property 

— 

18,945 




Grand total 

10,240,512 

8,676,295 

' Grand total 

10,234,259 

^ 8,673,512 


The total public debt of Greece amounted on December 31, 1931, to 
42,844,123,796 drachmai, distributed as follows: Loans in gold, 
29,504,401,111 drachmai ; loans in banknotes, 5,904,143,758 ; floating 
debt, 4,686,474,692 ; railroad debt, 2,785,568,000 drachmai, and liabilities 
according to the treaty of Lausanne 13,536,235 drachmai. The service on 
this debt during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, is estimated at 
3,728,861,412 drachmai. 

In accordance with the peace preliminaries between Greece^nd Turkey 
and the Greek Law of Control of March, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
gates representing France, Great Britain, and Italy (the mediating Powers) 
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is established at Athens in direct relation with the Greek Minister of Finance. 
The public debt of Greece is in large measure under the control of this 
commission. To this commission were assigned, for the payment of the 
interest on the external debt, the revenues (for the most part in Old Greece) 
from certain Government monopolies, the stamp duty, and the import duties 
at the port of the Piraeus. The total income from these sources was, 1932, 
201,210,275 drachmai from monopolies, and 881,672,069 from the Piraeus 
customs. 

The payments made by the commission in 1931 for the service of Greek 
foreign debts totalled 1, 181, 837, .'>74 drachmai as compared with 1,472,468,080 
drachmai in 1930. 

The collection of the assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies are entrusted to a Greek Company, called the ‘ Socidt6 de R^gie 
des Revenues affect4s au Service de la Dette Publique,’ which is under 
the control of the international commission. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Military service in Greece is compulsory and universal. It commences 
in the 21st year, and lasts up to the 50th. The normal term of service 
in the active army is 18 months for all arms, followed by 19 years in 
the first reserve of the active army and 8 years in the second. The 
normal annual contingent of recmits is about 60,000. Each annual con- 
tingent is culled up for service in the active army in two batches on May 1 
and September 1. 

The country is divided into 12 military areas. To these correspond 12 
divisions and 1 brigade. Moreover there are two brigades of cavalry and a 
number of units (telegraphists, railwaymen and engineers), as well as of 
Army Service Corps directly under the Minister of War. Each division 
contains 2 or 3 regiments of infantry (6 battalions) and one regiment of 
Mountain Artillery (3 or 4 batteries). The Air Force consists of 3 Hying 
regiments each of 4 flights with 174 aeroplanes. 

The effective strength in 1933 was 4,995 officers and the number of 
other ranks serving was 48,048. 

The infantry is armed with the Maunlicher-Schonauer and the Lebel rifle, 
the polybole guns, Hotchkiss as well as French ones, and the mitrailleuses 
Schwargloze, St. Etienne and Hotchkiss. The artillery is armed with 
mountain guns of 65 mm. and Schneider 75 and 105 m. 1919 and by field 
guns Schneider, M. P.O.F. and Krupp as well as with heavy short guns, 
Schneider 155. The budget expenditure for the army for 1932-33 amounted 
to 1,184,800,000 drachmai. 

II. Navy. 

The Greek Navy is not a force of any considerable importance. The 
principal vessels are as follows : — 



p 

<t 

.sS 

p. ^ 

.2 8 

Armour 

iBelt 1 Gun 

1 

Principal Armament j 

orpedo 

Tubes 

Horse 

Power 

il 

1 


Tons 

In. i 

In. 


H 

Knots 

Giorgios Averoff. 

1910 

9.960 

8 

8-Ci 

4 9-2 ; 8 7-5in.; 16 Sin 

8 

19,000 ’ 

22-5 

Hdlel. . 

1912 

2,600 

— 1 


3 Sin.; 2 Sin. . 

2 

7,500 

20*3 


* Cruiser purchased 1914, originally built for China. Now fitted for mlnelaylng. 
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There are 12 destroyers, 9 torpedo boats, 4 minelayers, 6 submarines, 
and a variety of miscellaneous craft. The Giorgios Averoff and Helle have 
been completely refitted and modernized. 

The principal dockyard at Salamis has recently been extended, nevr 
docks and workshops being added. On the coast of Scaramanga, opposite 
Salamis, new buildings have been erected for the Torpedo and Mining 
School. 

The services of a British naval mission to reorganize the Greek fleet 
were lent by the Admiralty from time to time between 1910 and 1932. 

Production and Industry. 

Greece is mainly an agricultural country. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. The total area under cultivation in 1981 was 1,931,906 
hectares (4,829,763 acres). Forest area is 2,406,502 hectares (5,944,059’ 
acres), of which 4,121,119 acres were State owned. 

By the draining of Lake Copais, an area of about 53,000 acres has been 
acquired for agricultural purposes. Irrigation and drainage canals, farm 
roads and buildings are being constructed, tree planting is undertaken, and 
the breed of cattle is being improved. 

The acreage and production of the chief crops for two years were as 
follows : — 



Area in Acres 

Production in Metric Tons 


1932 

1933 » 

1932 

1933 ‘ 

Wheat . 

1,515,302 

1,804,955 

464,502 

640,145 

Barley , 

539,344 

623,718 

193,883 

210,370 

Maize 

661,258 

623,300 

218,522 

220,920 

Oats 

835,133 

384,408 

99,805 

118,306 

Toliacco . 

158,433 

182,718 

29,256 

86,685 

Ootton . 

60,632 

64,582 

15,888 

6,548 

New wine 

847,900 

381,182 

381,455 

251,484 

Currants 

174,975 

169,412 

189,174 

184,648 


1 Provisional figures. 


Olives are abundant, about 380,000 acres being under cultivation ; oliva 
oil production in 1982 was 134,320 metric tons, valued at 1,962, 876, 79& 
drachma!, as compared with 103,699 metric tons, valued at 1,216.661,071 
drachma! in 1981. Fruit production in 1982 was : lemons, 67,829,000, 
valued at 29,239,092 drachma! ; oranges, 87,522,000 (86,828,288 drachma!); 
mandarins, 106,046,000 (32,869,182 drachmai) ; apples, 60,506 metric quintals 
(17,858,974 drachmai) ; pears, 196,136 metric quintals (35,811,728 drachmai) ; 
figs (dried), 168,105 metric quintals (66,265,795 drachmai). Rice is cultivated 
in Greek Macedonia — Vodena, near Salonika, being the principal centre. 
Two kinds of cheese are produced in Greece — sliced cheese in brine (com- 
mercially known as Fetta cheese) and head cheese. 

There were in Greece (1932) 324,234 horses, 160,388 mules, 363,705 asses, 
875,275 cattle, 6,926,960 sheep, 4,677,525 goats, and 471,740 pigs. 

Greece has a great variety of mineral deposits. The ore and other minerals 
worked include iron, irou-pyrites, emery, copper, zinc, lead, silver, manganese, 
aluminium, antimony, nicKel, magnesite ore, lignite, sulphur ochre, bitumen, 
marble (white and coloured), and various other earths. The Lausinm district, 
Thessaly, Euboea, the Aegean islands and other parts of Greece yield a large 
output of ores and earths. 
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The principal mineral output of Greece for three years is given as follows 
(in metric tons) : — 


— 

1980 1 

1931 

1932 j 

- 

1980 

1931 

1932 


Metric i 

Metric 

Metric 


Metric ' 

Metric 

Metric 


tons 1 

tons 

tons 


tons 

tons 

tons 

Iron ore . 

25ri,161 1 

235.967 j 

46.022 

Chromites 

23,402 

5,634 ! 
11,629 

1,555 

Iron pyrites . 

177,8' 8 1 

141,442 

86,767 

Emery 

12,f)98 

8,953 

Lead (ore) 

41,«10 

4,424 

203 

Lignites . 

129,028 

105,208 j 

— 

Magnesite (raw) 

t)8,681 

49,990 

44,699 


i 



Industry in Greece is making considerable progress. The leading 
industrial products are olive oil, wine, textiles, chemicals, articles of food. 
In 1931 the value of the production of industries was 6,079,838,000 drachma!, 
as compared with 6,671,221,300 drachma! in 1930. 

Commerce. 


Value of the commerce of Greece (in thousands of drachrnai) for five 
years was as follows : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Drachniai 

Draehmai 

Drach inai 

Diflchmai 

Draehmai 

Imports 

12,416,937 

13,275,531 

10,525,245 

8,763,320 

7,870,863 

Exports 

6,:-(80.861 

6,985,196 

5,985,086 

4,203.591 

4,759,218 

Principal special imports and exports in 

1931 and 1932 : — 




1 M FORTS 

Exports 

Catkooiuks. 



- 






1931 

1932 

1931 

1982 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



Drachma! 

Draehmai 

Draehmai 

Draehmai 

Animal and Fish Products 


860,164 

.587,546 

13,763 

27,530 

Agricultural Products 


1,789,190 

1,981,404 

17,749 

4,761 

Horticultural Products 


217,085 

104,411 

3,297,955 

3,352,652 

Oils and Waxes . 


81,648 

70.383 

233,271 

611,680 

Wines, Spirits, and Beverages . 

8.460 

5,000 

198,739 

193,592 

Confection^-ry's Products, etc. . 

200,354 

275,419 

2,044 

1,650 

Hides, Skins, Leather, and Manu- 





factures thereof 


246,258 

150,451 

97,824 

65,649 

Forest Products . 


464|954 

412,044 

65,460 

76,531 

Mineral Products 


7.56,975 

824,523 

125,819 

72,088 

M.stals and Manufactures thereof 

1,086,946 

923,148 

56,978 

225,766 

Musical and Scientific Instruments . 

235,262 

174,126 

1,457 

3,274 

Earthenware and Glassware 

122,734 

82,020 

848 

3,822 

Chemical dt Pharmaceutical Products 

323,493 

856,335 

88,403 

43,184 

Perfumes and Soaps . 


25,877 

15,834 

11,894 

9,888 

Dyestuffs and Tanstuffs 


96,340 

92,774 

11,204 

10,665 

Paper and Printed Matter, Encrnv- 





ing, etc. 


224,815 

217,670 

6,924 

5,046 

RubtMsr Protiucts 


64,780 

32.487 

208 

21 

FamB and Textiles 


1,566,779 

1,232,604 

31,227 

89,283 

Games and Sports Goods 


13,796 

4,687 

13 

36 

Hats .... 


80,888 

20,470 

1 128 

851 

Vehicles 


253,515 

75,378 

2,752 ! 

2,270 

Arms and Explosives . 


88,648 

81,828 

445 

208 

>*hlpB .... 


61,969 

61,193 

699 

5.168 

Miscellaneong^and Unclassified . 

56,464 

48,227 

8,547 

5,888 

ToUl . 


8,763,820 

7,870,868 

4,203,591 

4,769,218 
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The trade was distributed, by principal countries, as follows ; — 


Imports from j Exports to 


Countries 

1 1931 

1952 

1931 

1932 


1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1 Drachmal 

Drachma! 

Drachmal 

Drachma! 

Great Britain . 

. 1 1,1.52,587 

1,076,440 

629,397 

1,113,059 

R^ypt .... 

. ; 91,972 

106,892 

168,262 

200,981 

United States . 

. 1 842,146 

1,089,265 

724,800 

485,850 

Austria .... 

. , 127,529 

171,584 

233,686 

200,266 

Belgium ... 

. , 366,794 

330,818 

.54,226 

81,994 

Bulgaria .... 

53,555 

12,951 

22,073 

14,588 

France .... 

573,310 

.394,969 

259,332 

236.026 

Germany .... 

1,071,607 

757,964 

587,909 

689,952 

Switzerland 

118,908 

70,196 

13,365 

8,683 

Italy 

536.843 

450,466 

695,636 

785,895 

Netherlands 

. ■ 149,038 

208,778 

344,533 

49.^807 

Rumania .... 

441,758 

709,702 

61,767 

57,609 

Russia .... 

582,663 

794,247 

26,520 

19,182 

Yugoslavia 

424,045 

355,590 

31,172 

30,789 

Turkey .... 

481,354 

264,928 

12,943 

9,022 

India .... 

108,362 

105,600 

828 

1,533 

Sweden .... 

122,852 

I 141,131 

64,876 

72,431 

Norway .... 

19,038 

16,436 

851 

1,251 

Canada .... 

377,095 

i 68,052 

3,680 

2,075 

Czechoslovakia . 

286,321 

i 268,061 

40,387 

77,800 

Hungary . 

73,835 

■ 78,024 i 

34,745 

9,08-2 

All other countries . 

761,708 

1 404,770 

203,108 

167.983 

Total , 

8,763.320 

7,870.863 

4,203.591 

4,759,218 


The staple article of import from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) is currants, the value of which amounted in 1932 to 
1,871,213^. Other articles of import in 1932 were: — raisins, 151,904/. ; 
tobacco, 40,870Z. Of the exports from the United Kingdom to Greece in 
1932, cotton piece goods were valued at 403,544/. ; woollens, 181,1851. ; 
coal, 152,921/. ; iron and steel, 148,468/. ; machinery, 158,5131. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 5 years was 
as follow.s : — 


1029 ' 1030 


1031 1932 1933 


Imports from Greece to U.K. 
Exports to Greece from U.K. 
Re-exports to Greece from U.K. 


£ ' f jB £ 

2,. '>23, 520' 2,049,94C 2,026,857 ' 2,340,435 2,064,736 

4,020.570 3.791,692 8,170,021 2,177,611 1,946,058 

158,644 105,131! 135, 8^0 124,354 107,323 


Navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant navy of Greece on June 30, 1933, had 665 steam and motor 
ships of 1,467,903 tons. In the year 1932, 5,727,241 tons of shipping in 
the foreign trade entered the ports of Greece, while 5,695,802 tons cleared. 

Internal Communications. 

There are about 8,611 miles of roads in Old and Now Greece, and 570 
miles under construction. There is a canal (opened November 9, 1893) across 
the Isthmusof Corinth (about 4 miles). In 1932, 4,459 steamers of 2,232,912 
tons and 1,906 sailing vessels of 50,313 tons pas.sed through the canal. 

Railways were open for traffic in 1931 for a length of ],6d^ miles, of 
which 823 miles were operated by the State. The operating revenues of 

K K 
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the State railways in 1931 reached 312,067,125 draclimai, while operating 
expenses were 335,746,282 drachmai. 

The telegraph lines on December 31, 1932, had a length of 13,062 miles, 
with 83,625 miles of wire. The number of offices was 4,298. They handled 
3,716,985 inland telegrams, and 746,742 international, of which 326,798 
were despatched abroad and 419,944 were received. 

In 1931 there were 236 miles of urban telephone lines with 2,430 miles 
of wire, and 4,686 miles of inter-urban lines with 16,394 miles of wire. The 
number of subscribers wa.s 9,600, and the number of offices 25. 

There were 1,296 post offices at the end of 1932, and there passed 
through the post in that year:— Inland post; — letters, 47,991,617 ; post- 
cards, 1,740,686 ; printed matter, journals and samples, 33,385,670 ; postal 
orders, 1,265,968, of a total valueof drachmai 1,136,250,481 ; parcels, 525,988. 
Foreign postal service (dispatched): — letters, 10,349,227; post-cards, 
12,214,255; printed matter and journals, 2,070.536; parcels, 18,316. 
Foreign postal service (received) letters, 12,214,255 ; post-cards, 
1,087,458 ; jonrnal.s and other printed paper, 4,390,580 ; parcels, 65,612 ; 
money orders, 17,750, of a total value of drachmai 27,395,850. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The National Bank (founded in 1841) was authorised to issue bank 
notes, the amount being increased each time the privilege of the bank was 
extended. According to a decree of May 12, 1928, the note-issuing privilege 
of the National Bank was transferred to the new issuing bank, the Bank of 
Greece, as from May 14, 1928, in accordance with the conditions of the 
Geneva Protocol of September 15, 1927. By the same decree, the drachma 
was stabilised, its gold content being fixed at 0'01952634 grainme.s of gold, 
corresponding to 77*02 drachmai to the U.S. dollar, but the stabilisation 
has been suspended since April 26, 1932. On February 7, 1984, the total 
bank-note circulation amounted to 5,161,931,000 drachmai; total gold, 
4,045,213,000 drachmai. 

On March 31, 1932, there were 33 banks in Greece with deposits 
amounting to 16,319 million drachmai, and ca])ital, 4,294 million drachmai. 

The Drachma consists of 100 Icpid. Nickel coinage in circulation 
consists of 10, 20 and 50 le/pldy 1 and 2 drachmai ; there are also pieces of 6, 
10, and 20 drachmai, made of silver and nickel. 

Ini 920 the metric system was made compulsory. The use of the Gregorian 
Calendar has been authorised as from March 1, 1923. 

The old weights and measures are still met with. The principal are : — 

1 oke 400 drams = 2*832 lbs. 

1 kantar s=* 44 okes =» 124 *608 lbs. 

1 pik =* 27 inches. 

1 stremma *2471 acres. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatlves. 

1. Op Greece in Great Britain. 

Envoy ExtraordiTtary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Demetrius 
Caclamanoa (appointed October 10, 1922). 

Secretary. — Pierre Almanachos. 

HoTwrary AttacM. — Philip Argenti. 

CmmiX General. — George Dracopoulos. 

Secretary -Archivist. — N. Pendjiky. 
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Tliere are consular officers of Greece at London, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, and various other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Greece. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — S. P. P. Waterlow, 
C.B.E. (appointed November 30, 1933). 

First Secretary. ~Ei, A. Walker. 

Sccx)nd Secretary. — A. Y. Bur bury, M.G. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. H. Pott, M. V.O., R.N, 

Military Attaxhi . — Major F. A. Sampson. 

Air Attach 6 . — Group Capt. T. G. Hetherington, C.B.E. 

Consul-General cU Salonika. — E. G. Loinas. 

There are also British Consular representatives at Athens, Piraeus, 
Caudia, Canea, Corfu, Patras, Samos, Yolo, Zante, Syra, and Mitylene. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Greece. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Gr^ce. First issue, 1931. 

The Statistical Bureau also publishes many inonthly and annual returns, among others : — 
Recensenienls de la population. Resultais statistiques g^ndraux des recensementa. — 
Statistique du mouvement de la population.— Statistique des causes deddcds. — Statistique 
des d If ctlona.— Statistique annuelle du Rendement Agricole etc. de la Grdce.^Eflfectit 
du bdtail— Ddnombreinent des at brea).— Bulletins du mouvement de la navigation de 
la Qr6ce avcc I'dtranger.— Bulletins mensueis etannuels du commerce spdcial dela Grdce 
avec les pays dtrangerg.— -Statistique des Posies, Tdldgraphes et Teldphones.— Bulletin 
mensuel de Statistique. 

Compte Rendu (annuel) des opdrations de la Commission Financidre Internationale. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. London. 

Bulletin Mensuel de la Banque de Oi>dce. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbott (0. P.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917.— Greece and the 
Allies, 1914-1922. Loudon, 1922. 

Andriadh (A.), Les Effots Eoonomiques et gociales de la Guerre en Grdce. Paris, 1929. 

Annual of the British School at Athens (ArchieologyX London. 

Argenti (P.), The Massacres ot Chios. London. 1983.— The Expedition of Colonel 
Fabrier to Chios. Loudon, 1984. -Chius Liberata. London, 1934. 

Baedeker's Greece. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 

BoiMoniias (F.), Editor, LTmago de la Gr^ce. 0 vols. Geneva, 1921.— Des Cyclades 
en CiHe, augre du vent. Geneva, 1919. — In Greece: Journeys by Mountain and Valley. 
Geneva. 1920. 

Bruton (A.), Greece Old and New. London, 1927. 

Byron (R.), The Station, Athos : Treasures and Men London, 1928. 

CoMavetti (D. J.), Hellas and the Balkan Wars London, 1014. 

Cosrnetatos (S. P.>, The Tragedy of Greece. London, 1928. 

Dell (A.), Isles of Greece. London, 1926. 

Dei’tilia (P. B.), La Reconstruction Financidre de la Gr^e et la SocI4t4 des Nations. 
Paris, 1928. 

Dixon (W. M.), Hellas Revisited. London, 1929. 

Driault (Edouard) and L'Hhititr (Michel), Histoire Diplomatique de la Gr4ce. Five 
Volumes. Paris, 1026. 

Finlay (Q.), A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the present 
time. London, 1877. 

Fougires (G.). QrAce, (Joanne's Guide Series.) Paris, 1000. 

Gardner {K. A.L Greece and the Aegean. London, 1988. 

Qreco-Turkish Warof 1897. From Ullicial Sources. By a German Staff Officer. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1898. 

Hasluck(F. W.), Athos and its Monaateries. London, 1924 —Letters on Religion and 
Folk Lore. I.iondon, 1927.— Ohristianity and Islam under the Sultans. London, 1020. 

Hutton (E.), A Glimpse of Greece. London, 1028. 

Luke (H. 0.), The )*riuge of tlie East. London, 1918. 

Macmillan’s Guides ; * Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantin opfll^ the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus, Ac.’ 4th ed. London, 1908. 

Martin (P. F.), Oreeee of the ITwentieth C«iitin 7 . London, 1912, 
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Mavrogordato (John), Modern Greece : A Chronicle and a Survey, 1800-1931. London, 
1931. 

Mears (E. Q.), Greece to-day. London, 1929. 

Miller (W.), Greek Life in Town and Country. London, 1905, — The Latins in the 
Levant. London, 1908 — A History of the Greek People (1821-1921). Loudon, 1922.— 
Greece. London, 1928. 

Mwrray’$ Handbook for Greece. 7th ed. London, 1905. 

Papantondkig (S. A.), CreticA : a Collection of Documents relating to the Insurrection. 
1897-8 (in Greek). Canea, 1901. 

Papparigopoulot (K.), History of the Hellenic Nation. 2nd ed.,5 vols. (In Greek.) 
Athena, 1886. 

Philippson (A.), Thessallen und Epirus. Berlin, 1897.— Griechenland und seine Stel- 
lung ira Orient. Leipzig, 1897.— Beitrage znr grieehischen Inselwelt. Lei])zig, 1901. 

Phillipi (W. A.), The Greek War of Independence, 1821-33. London, 1897. 

Platyka*, (R. D.), La Gr6ce pendant la Guerre de 1914-18. Berne, 1918. 

(B.), Histx)ry of Crete. (In Greek.) 3 vols. Canea, 1909-1910. 

Schevid (F.), The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. London, 1922. 

Seignobog (C.), Histoire politique de I'Europe Conteraporaiue. Paris, 1897. Eng. Trans. 

3 vols. London, 1900. 

(F.), Der beilige Berg Athos. Landschaft und Legende. Leipzig, 1928. 

SirwondsCJ. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 3 vols. 2nd ed. London, 
1S96. 

Trikoupeg(S.), History of the Greek Revolution. [In Greek.] 4 vols. London, 1860, 

Tiouderog (E. J.), Le Relevement Econoraique de la Gr^ce. Paris, 1920. 

GUATEMALA. 

(Republica de Guatemala.) 

Congtitution and Government. 

The Republic of Guatemala, established on March 21, 1847, after having 
formed for twenty-six years part of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December, 1879, and modified 
in 1887, 1897, 1913, and finally in July, 1927. The present Constitution 
came into effect January 1, 1928. The legislative power is vested in a 
single-chambered National Assembly, consisting of representatives (one 
for every 30,000 inhabitants) chosen by universal suffrage for 4 years. In 
addition a Council of State of 7 members, 3 elected by the National 
Assembly, and 4 appointed by the President of the Republic, has super- 
vision of public concessions and contracts, and large advisory powers. The 
President is elected for 6 years, and barred from re-election for a period of 
12 years. 

On May 27, 1927, the Foreign Ministers of Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador signed a convention binding the three countries to a unified foreign 
policy in the recognition of governments, declarations of war and other 
matters ; this has been ratified by Salvador. Guatemala, with Honduras 
and Nicaragua, still adheres (1934) to the Arbitration Treaty of Peace and 
Amity of February 7, 1923, which has been denounced by Costa Rica and 
Salvador. 

President of the Republic,— Genoxd.\ Jorge Uhico (February 14, 1931). 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of seven 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Finance and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Public Works, War, and Agriculture. 

Area and Population. 

The area is officially given as 42,367 square miles. The boundary with 
Honduras, lon^ in dispute, has been settled and the marking of the 
frontier is e.ow in process. The population, according to the 1920 census, 
was 2,004,900 ; on December 31, 1932, it was estimated at 2,195,242. 
About 60 per cent, are pure Indians, of 21 different groups descended from 
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the Maya-Quich6 tribe ; most of the remainder are mixed Indian and 
Spanish {ladhws) ; the ruling classes are of European descent. There are 
about 25,000 foreigners. A system of peonage prevails on the large planta- 
tions. Guatemala is administratively divided into 22 departments, each 
with a governor appointed by the President. 

The capital is Guatemala City, with 115,928 inhabitants, almost 
all ladinos or descendants of Europeans. Other towns are Quezaltenango, 
30,125, Coban, 26,774, and Zacapa, 18,094. 

Eeligion and Education. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. Guatemala has an archbishopric. 

On June 30, 1932, there were 1,984 primary schools with 3,431 teachers, 
and 88,219 pupils and 25 professional, normal, secondary and special schools 
with an enrolment of 3,498. The Bureau of Indian Education maintains 
(1932) 367 rural and ranch schools. The University of Guatemala 
(714 students in 1931) was established in 1910. The National Central 
Institute confers degrees which are recognised in all the Central American 
Republics. Among the other institutions are a School of Handicraft for 
Women, a National Conservatoire of Music, a School of Art, and a College 
of Pharmacy and Natural Sciences. The national library contains 20,000 
volumes. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supreme court, 6 appeal courts, and 28 courts 
of first instance. All judges, under the 1927 constitution, are appointed by 
the National Assembly. In all the municipalities there are Justices of 
Peace. 

Finance, 


Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency (1 quetzal = 1 U.S. dollar) : — 


- 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1932 > 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Quetzales 

14,265,761 

14,128,979 

; Quetzales 
15,898,825 
: 15,409,160 

1 Quetzales 
13,468,870 
14,342,811 

Quetzales 

10,226,191 

12,376,569 

Quetzales 

8,466,415 

8,272,374 


* Calendar year. 


Customs duties (imports and exports) provided 4,558,821 quetzales in 
1932, or somewhat less than 50 per cent, of the revenue. Actual expenditure 
on public debt in 1932 took 1,365,267 quetzales. 

On December 31, 1932, the external funded debt was 12,455,725 
quetzales ; in addition there was an interest-bearing internal debt of 
2,739,088, and a floating debt of 4,440,882. Total, 19,595,695 quetzales, 
including English debt of 1,540,860?. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages of 18 and 50. Service 
in the active army is for 1 year. The effectives for 1932 were 315 officers 
and 6,334 other ranks, organised in 2 infantry corps of 14 companies and 4 
groups of artillery. The military estimates for 1933-34 were 1,780,000 
quetzales. 

Production and Industry. ^ 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
which the Atlantic is much the greater. The Pacific slope, though com- 
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paratively narrow, is exceptionally well watered and fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 6,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atlantic slope is sparsely populated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the chicle and timber cutting of the Pet<^n, coffee 
cultivation of Coban region, and banana raising of the Motagua Valley and 
Lake Izabal district. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile and agriculture is the most 
important industry. The principal crop is coffee, accounting for nearly 76 
per cent, of total exports ; coffee exports in 1930, 853,093 bags ; in 1931-32, 
681,895 bags. Germans own and control between 30 and 40 ])er cent, of the 
coffee plantations of Guatemala. Next to coffee, banana is the most 
important export crop; exports, 1931-32, 6,248,182 stems; sugar is also 
increasing in production (export of sugar in 1933 was forbidden) ; maize, 
beans and rice, forming the diet of the population, are the most important 
domestic crops. Guatemala has almost a monopoly of the chicle gum used 
for chewing in the United States; exports in 1931-32 were valued at 
141,130 dollars (gold). Crop diversification is encouraged by agricultural 
experiment stations maintained jointly by the International Railways of 
Central America and the United Fruit Company. Cattle-grounds (potreros) 
occupy about 758,640 acres. Census of 1982 showed 369,268 cattle, 166,631 
she^, 89,416 pigs, 65,136 horses, 17,945 grats and 30,996 mules and asses. 

The forest area has an extent of 1,816,482 acres. The department of 
Pet^n is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which there is a ready market 
in the United States. 

There are silver, gold, copper, iron and lead mines, but owing to the 
lack of transport, mining is little developed. Chrome was discovered in 
1916. 

Commerce. 


Value of the commerce for 6 years (1 quetzal = 1 dollar, U.S.) ; — 



1928 

1029 

1930 

lOSl 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

QuolZttlCH 

21,464,924 

28,211,572 

Quetzales 

30,899,067 

24,928,229 

1 Qnetzales 
j 16,473,970 

1 28,577,819 

Qiietzales 

12,971,234 

16,167,386 

Quetzales 

5,742,228 

10,660,736 


In 1931-32, 52 per cent, of the imports came from the United States, 
11 per cent, from Great Britain, 12 per cent, from Germany, 2 5 per 
cent, from France, and 6 per cent, from Sweden ; 87 per cent, of the 
exports went to the United States, 28 per cent, to Germany, 16 to Holland, 
and less than 5 per cent, to Great Britain. Other exports are hides and honey. 

Total trade between Guatemala and the U.K. for 5 years (according to 
Board of Trade Returns) 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1938 

Imports from Gustemala to U.K. 

Exports to Guatemala from U.K. 
Re-exports to Quatemala from U.K. . 

£ 

89,580 

437,098 

7,818 

& 

57,748 
280,906 , 
4,158 

£ 

87,942 1 
195,787 
2,399 

i 

208,607 
174,925 I 
2,097 

£ 

187,458 

199,281 

1,982 


^ Shipping and Communications. 

The chief ports on the Atlantic side are Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; 
on the Pacific side, San Jos6 and Champerico. 
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The principal railway system is the American owned International 
Railways of Central America which represents a consolidation of the 
Guatemala Railway (198 miles), the Guatemala Central Railway (139 miles), 
the Occidental Railway (51 miles), and the Ocos Railway (22 miles). 
Total mileage, 652. The lines extend from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City, 
a distance of 198 miles, thence to San Jos^ do Guatemala, on the Pacific 
Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. This route carries both freight and passengers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific more quickly than the Panama Canal. The 
system extends northward to Ayutlaon the Mexican border where it connects 
with the Pan-American Railway of Mexico. All roads are of 3 ft. gauge. 
Total mileage of all lines in 1932 was 737 miles. In 1930 the Government 
completed the first national electric railway in Central America ; it connects 
Quezaltenango with San Felipe. 

There are (1931) 1,396 miles of highways. Motor traflBc is possible almost 
everywhere during nine months of the year. 

There are (1931 ) 336 post-offices. The national telegraph lines have a length 
of 4,049 miles, and the telephones, 3,782 miles. There are 224 telegraph 
offices and 13 central and 57 subordinate teleplione stations; number of 
telephones in use, 1,992. liadio stations have been opened at Quezaltenango, 
Guatemala City, Peten, Puerto Barrios, and Livingston. There is a 
Government broadcasting station at Guatemala City. 

Air-mail and passenger service connects Guatemala City with 
Puerto Barrios, Quezaltenango, Mazatenango, Flores (Petmi), Coban, Tela 
(Honduras), San Salvador, Managua, Panama and Mexico City. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The creation of the Central Bank of Guatemala, with an authorised 
capital of 10,000,000 quetzales (1,874,960 quetzales paid up in 1930), and 
the exclusive right to issue paper money for 10 years, was decreed on June 30, 
1926. This ended a paper money regime which had lasted since 1897. 
Total circulation of banknotes (backed by a gold reserve of 40 j)er cent.) 
on December 31, 1932, was 5,086,802 quetzales, exclusive of 286,850 
quetzales representing notes of the old banks not yet called in and cancelled. 
Gold coin in circulation totalled 303,200 quetzales. By a decree of 
May 12, 1932, silver coinage is limited to 2,000,000 quetzales, and 
cop}:)er- nickel to 500,000 quetzales. 

The unit of currency is the gold quetzal^ established May 7, 1925, equal 
to the United States dollar (containing 1 '504666 grammes of fine gold), 
named after the national bird (emblematic of liberty). Gold coins in 
circulation, 20, 10, and 5 quetzales ; quetzal notes in circulation, 20, 10, 6, 2, 
1 and 50 centavos. Silver coins are in circulation (since May 1, 1933) of 
the value of 26-centavo, 10-centavo and 6-centavo, and also new 2-centavo, 
1-centavo and half-centavo copper-nickel coins. Old notes in circulation 
(no longer issued) are for 600, 100, 60, 26, 20, 6 and 1 j>esos ; the ‘peso,’ 
stabilized at the rate of 60 pesos =1 quetzal (U.S. dollar), is no longer 
an authorised unit of currency, but the countryman still habitually calculates 
in terms of ‘ pesos.’ 

The Spanisli Libra of 16 ounces . . = 1*014 lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, of 25 libras . . . = 25 '36 lbs. ,, 

,, of 4 arrobas . . . = 101 *40 lbs. ,, 

,, of 20 quintals . , = 18*10 cwt. 

,, Fanega . .....= imperial bushels. 

,, Caballeria = 110 acres. ** 

The metric system has been officially adopted. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1, Of Guatemala in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Chargi d' Affaires and Gonml-General (in London). — Dr. don Francisco 
A. Figueroa. 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow, Liverpool, South- 
ampton, Cardiff, Grimsby, and Belfast. 

2. Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordvnary, Minister Plenipotentiary ^ and Consul' General . — 
John Henry Stopford Birch. (Appointed August 23, 1933.) 

There is an oHicial Vice-Consul at Guatemala City, an unsalaried Consul 
at Quezaltenango, and unsalaried Vice-Consuls at Puerto Barrios and San 
Jose. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Guatemala 

1. Official Publications. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Informe de laDireccion de Estadistica. Annual. Guatemala. 

InforDae de la Secretaria de Pomento. Annual. Guatemala. 

Constituciou de la Repiiblica de Guar.emala decrotada por la Apamble.a nacional 
constituyeute (covering the constitutions from 1879 to 1927). Guatemala City, 1933. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

CailU (Alexis), Au Pays du Printemps 6ternel : La Guatemala et son avenir econo- 
iui(me. Paris, 1914. 

Fife (D.), Guatemala and the States of Central America. London, 1913. 

Keaiu (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. New Issue. 
London, 1901. 

Key (Heliner), Kaffee, Zucker und Bauanen : Eiae Reise nach Cuba und Guatemala. 
Munich, 1929. 

I.entz (P. J.), Aus dem Hochl.ande der Maya. Stuttgart, 1980. 

Mejia (J. V.), Geografia descriptiva de la Republica de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1922. 
Report of Council of the Cortmration of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliche Mittel-Ainerika. Reisen und Studien, 1888-05. Brunswick, 
1897.— Ueber Qebirgsbau und Boden des Nordlichen Mittelamerika. Erganzungsheft, 
Petermann’s Mitteil. Gotha, 1899. — Mittelamerikanische Reisen und Studien aus den 
Jahren 1888 bis 1900. Braunschweig, 1902. — In den Vulcangebieten Mittelamerikas und 
Westindiens. Stuttgart, 1905. 

Seler (Caecilie), Auf alten Wegen in Mexico und Guatemala, 1895-97. Berlin, 1900.— 
WUsenschaftliche Brgebnisse einer Reise durch Mexico und Guatemala. Parti. Berlin, 
1901. 

Stephanie. H.), Le Guatemala Economique. Pari.'^, 1906. 

Villacorta (J. A.), Monografla del Departamento de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1926. 
Winter (S. O.), Guatemala and her People of To-day, Boston, 1909. 


HAITI. 

(R^publique d'Haiti.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a Constitution ratified 
on July 15, 1932. After being in abeyance since 1917 (their functions per- 
formed by the Council of State, nominated by the President) the Senate and 
Chamber were revived in October, 1930, to sit until 1936. The President 
is now elected by the 36 deputies and 20 senators, sitting as a National 
Assembly, for a period of six years. Deputies are elected for 4 years by 
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popular vote ; senators (4 years) are chosen by electoral colleges in each 
department. 

President of the Republic. — St^nio Vincent ; elected November 18, 
1930 ; term expires May 15, 1936. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President, 
bv ten departments supervised by at least five Secretaries of State and one 
Under-Secretary of State, for the Department of the Interior and Justice. 
The President may not immediately succeed himself. 

In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified a 
treaty with the United States by which the latter agreed to assist in the 
establishment of responsible, orderly government. The treaty, which expires 
in 1936, provided for a number of American Advisers to the Haitian Govern- 
ment, appointed by the President of Haiti on the recommendation of the 
President of the United States ; by an agreement signed at Port-au-Prince 
on August 7, 1933, the constabulary is to be completely Haitianized and 
turned over to Haitian officers on October 1, 1934, and on January 1, 1934, 
the Financial Adviser-General Receiver and his assistants are to be succeeded 
by a Fiscal Representative, appointed by the President of Haiti on the 
nomination of the President of the United States, to supervise the customs 
on behalf of holders of Haitian bonds. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of the 
island of Hispaniola, formerly known as Haiti — the larger but less populated 
eastern division forming the Dominican Republic — is estimated at 10,204 
English square miles. On J.anuary 1, 1929, the estimated population was 
2,650,000. excluding 3,000 white foreign residents and tlie military forces of 
the United States. The majority of the population are Negroes ; there are 
also great numbers of Mulatto Haitians, the descendants of the former French 
settlors. Capital, Port-au-Prince, with about 125,000 inhabitants, situated 
on a largo bay and possessed of an excellent harbour. Cap Haitien has an 
estimated population of 22,000 ; Cayes and Jacmel, 12,000 each ; Gonaives, 
10,000 ; Port de Paix, 5,000. The official language of the country is French, 
though most of the common people speak a dialect known as Creole French. 
The cultural focus of tlic educated classes is Paris. 

Religion and Education. 

The reli^on is Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop with 4 
suffragan biiSiops. The Catholic clergy are French (mostly Bretons). 

Public elementary education is free, the country being divided into 24 
inspectors’ districts. In 1910 education was made compulsory. The sum 
allotted for public instruction amounts to nearly 1,000,000 dollars annually, 
chiefly for agricultural education, but the educational system is stiU very 
imperfect, especially in rural districts. In the 6 national lycdes in 1926-26 
there were 1,042 pupils, in 11 private secondary schools, 3,219 pupils; 
in 14 national primary schools, under friars, 6,820 pupils ; and in 34, under 
nuns, 7,440 pupils. Dviring 1927-28, 48 rural farm schools had 5,464 
pupils. 111 1926-27, 85 private city primary schools had 6,617 ; 417 
national rural primary schools, 26,348 pupils ; 116 religious national rural 
primary schools, 6,868 pupils; 240 national urban primary schools, 24,462 
pupils. 

Justice. ^ 

Justice is administered by a Court of Cassation and by lower courts, sdl 
appointed for 10 years by the President and irremovable, unless impeached. 

K K 2 
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Finance. 

About 90 per cent, of the revenue of Haiti is derived from customs, 
paid in American gold on exports and imports. Debt charges absorb about 
30 per cent, of revenue. 

The following table shows the revenue ftnd expenditure (fiscal year ending 
September 30) for five years (in United States dollars ; 5 gourdes *« 1 U.S. 
dollar) : — 



1928-29 

1 1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-831 

Revenne 1 

Expenditure .... 

8.504,300 
9,000,731 1 

7,729,633 

8,869,460 

6,349,310 

7,380,275 

5,601,748 

6,798,835 

5,720,000 

6,858,715 


^ Budget. 


Total public debt, August 30, 1932, was 72,858,000 gourdes, of which 
69,235,580 gourdes (equal to 13,847,115 dollars, U.S.) were represented 
by the three ‘ dollar loans ’ outstanding whose service and retirement 
are supervised by the American Adviser-General Receiver, Under the 
jnotocol of 1919, his functions cease with the extinction of the foreign 
debt (presumably in 1942, at the present rate), but the treaty outlining his 
duties expires in 1936 and has not yet been extended. 

Defence. 

An armed constabulary (Garde d’Haiti), both urban and rural, was 
instituted in 1916. The officers are in part drawn from the United States 
Marine Corps and Navy, who, according to present plans, will retire by 1934. 
The establishment (1932) consists of 199 officers and 2,536 non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

Production. 

The industries of Haiti are inaiuly agricultural, carried on in 7 large 
plains, from 200,000 to 26,000 acres, and in 15 smaller plains down to 

2.000 acres. Irrigation is extensively used. The mosr important product 
is coffee of excellent quality grown by peasants. Average production, 

81.800.000 kilos. Cocoa is grown extensively, and cotton and si.sal are 
exported in increasing quantities. The cultivation of tobacco is extending. 
Sugar is likewise grown, and there are 2 sugar-making establishments. An 
extensive sugar central, founded with American capital, has been constructed 
near Port-au-Prince. Rum and other spirits are distilled but not exported : 
the rum is of a superior quality. Logwood is an important product, and 
other valuable woods are now exported. Cattle breeding is encouraged ; 
live-stock in 1932 included 600,000 asses, 400,000 horses, 300,000 goats, 

260.000 pigs, and 100,000 cattle. 

Haiti possesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and porphyry are found but are little worked. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 4 fiscal years ending September 80 (iu U.S. 
dollars) : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

i 


Imports 

Exports 

1929 . 

1980 . 

Dollars 

-!L7,237,92t 

12,841,626 

; Dollars 

16,728,883 
14,144,567 

1931 . 

1932 . 

Dollars 
, 9,676,818 

7,461,110 

Dollars 

8,963,419 

7,221,279 






SHIPPING, COMMUNICATIONS — ^MONEY, WEIGHTS, ETC. I(jp3 

In 1931-82, the principal exports were coffee, 51,050,771 pounds valued 
at 5,267,046 dollars (about 73 per cent, in value of total exports) ; raw 
cotton, 6,308 metric tors (812,452 dollars) ; logwood, 12,086 metric tons 
(163,417 dollars); raw sugar, 20,106 metric tons (425,220 dollars); sisal, 
2,789 metric tons (174,807 dollars); cacao, 1,741,887 pounds (50,685 
dollars). 

Total trade between Haiti and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

i 

1932 

1983 

Imports from Haiti to U.K. 
Exports to Haiti from U. K. 
Re-exports to Hai ti from U. K. 

£ 1 
166,974 
180.162 
2,822 

£ 

149,745 
166 921 
1,908 

£ 

195.547 

110.317 

2,288 

£ 

259,125 

188,981 

992 

£ 

336,173 

249,464 

3,047 


Shipping and Communications. 

Several lines ot steamers (American and Dutch) connect the ports of 
Haiti with New York, and others (British, French, Dutch and German) with 
Europe. In 1931-32, 595 vessels of 1,296,361 tons entered and cleared at 
Port-au-Prince. 

Port-au-Prince is connected with Cap Haitien by a road 169 miles long, 
and with Mirebalais and Lascahobas by a road 33 miles long. Total length 
of motor road in 1932 was 935 miles. A light railway has been constructed 
from Port-au-Prince to Lake Assuei (28 miles), and to IJogeme (22 miles), 
but the traffic is small. The ‘ National Railroad of Haiti ' rims from Port- 
au-Prince to Verrettes, distance 85 miles. Total mileage, 1982, 168 miles. 
The two railroads, the National and the P.C.S. (Compagnie des Chemins de 
Fer de la Plaine de Cul de Sac) are both American-ownc^. 

The principal towns are connected by the Government telegraph system, 
with 1,490 miles of wire in 1927. A cable runs from the Mole St Nicholas 
to Santiago de Cuba and from the Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cap 
Haitien, whence it runs to Puerto Plata (Santo Domingo) and to New York 
and South America, The All-America Cables has a cable to Haiti. 

There were 92 post offices in 1930. 

Port-au-Prince has a modern automatic telephone exchange ; 1,200 miles 
of telephone cables connect 46 commercial and 17 local exchanges. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Banque Nationale de la R^publique d’ Haiti, established October 21, 
1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs (present capital, 2,000,000 dollars), 
has a monopoly of the note issue until 1960. Notes are covered one-third 
by U.S. currency and the balance by trade bills. The Bank acts as Treasurer 
for the Government on a commission of 1 per cent, of State revenue. In 
1916, the National City Bank of New York purchased control over this bank. 
The Royal Bank of Canada ha.s branches at Port-au-Prince and Cape Haiti, 

The unit of currency is the Gourde which has a fixed value in relation 
to United States currency, i.e. 1 gourde is euui valent to 20 cents U.S. 
currency. Stock of money on September 30, 1932, 600,000 dollars in U.S. 
Government notee and 5,562,712 gourdes in notes of the Banque Nationale ; 
subsidiary coinage, 3,219,540 gourdes. To reduce the use TTf American 
money the ^nque Nationale was authorized in April, 1928, to issue notes 
of 20, 50 and 100 gourdes. 
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Use of the metric system of weights and measures has been made 
obligatory since July 1, 1922. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Great Britain. 

Minister Resident. — Rene TancrtMe Auguste. (Appointed Feb. 22, 1933.) 

Commercial AttachL — M. Antoine Dupont. 

Consul. — W. Haines. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Cardiff, Cork, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Newport, Queenstown, Southampton, Glasgow. 

2. Or Great Britain in Haiti. 

Consul and Charg4 d' Aj^aires. — F. M. Shepherd, M.B.E. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. M. F. Day, M.C. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Haiti. 

1. Official Publications. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Qeolopy of the Republic of Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1924. 

Annual Reports of Haitian governmental departments. Port-au-Prince. 

Haitian Directory and Handbook. Ry the Consulate General of New York, 1933. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Haiti 1919-1920. Blue Book of Haiti. A Pictorial Review of the Republic of Haiti, 
Including special articles on History, Government, Geography, Commerce, and Natural 
Resources. New York, 1919. 

Ar«foain(Beaubrun), Etudes sur Thistoirede Haiti. 10 vols. Paris, 1863-61. 

Attain (E ), En Haiti, Paris, 1910. 

Batch (Emily Q.), editor, Occupied Haiti; Report of an unofficial committee of six 
sent to Haiti by the Int*-mational League for Peace and Freedom, New York, 1927, 

Belkgardg (D.), L’Occupation Americaine d'llaiti ; Ses consequences morales et 
economtques. Port-au-Prince, 1929. 

J>avis(H. P.), Black Democracy. The Star of Haiti, London, 1929. 

Fortunat (Dant^es), Nouvelle geographic de Tile de Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1888. 

Janvier (L. J.), Les Constitutions d'Haiti (1801-1886) Paris, 1886.— La R^publique 
d' Haiti, 1840-82. Paris, 1883. 

«Iu<Hn(J.), Etude sur les Institutions Haitiennes, Paris, 1894. 

Uger{A. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. New York, 1907 - Histoire diplo- 
matique d’Haiti. Port-au-Pnnee, 1930. 

Madiou (N.), Histoire d’Haiti. 3 vols. Port-an-Prince, Revised, 1922. 

Milltfraugh (A. C,), Haiti Under American Control. Boston, 1983. 

Morpeau (M.), Code de procedure civile annotd avec commentaires, jurisprudence et 
formules. Port-au-Prince, 1909. 

JVifcs(B.), Black Haiti. London, 1926. 

Price (H.), Dictionnaire de Legislation Admini.strative Haitleniie. Port-au-Prince, 
1923. 

Pritchard (Hesketh), Where Black Rules White. London, 1900. 

Seabrook (W. B,), The Magic Island (Haiti). London, 1929. 

Tippenhauer (L. Qentil), Die Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1898. 


HONDURAS. 

(Republica db Honduras.) 

Coustitution and Government. 

On September 15, 1821, the State of Honduras declared-'its independence 
of Spain anffset up as a Republic whiohds governed under a charter proclaimed 
on October 3, 1824. The present Constitution wss re-written in 1924. 
Legislative power is vested in a single chamber, the Congress of Deputies 
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consisting of 43 members, chosen for 4 years by popular vote, in the ratio 
of one per 15,000 inhabitants. It meets for 60 days on January 1 each 
year. A Permanent Commission of five members sits whilst Congress is 
not in session for the transaction of routine or emergency business. 
The President is elected by popular vote for 4 years, holding oflBce from 
February Ist. 

President. — Dr. Tiburcio Carias. Assumed office February 1, 1933. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on by a Council of six 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Affairs, 
Interior and Justice, War and Navy, Finance and Public Credit, Public 
Works and Agriculture, and Instruction. 

Area and Population. 

Area about 44,275 English square miles, with a population, on June 29, 
1930 (census), of 854,184, or 19*4 inhabitants to the square mile. Aboriginal 
tribes are estimated to number over 35,000, principally Mosquito, Zumo, 
Payas and Xicaques Indians, all speaking different languages. The Spanish- 
speaking inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish 
blood. On the north coast there is a considerable proportion of negroes, 
chiefly employed by the fruit exporting companies, of whom about 3,000 
are British subjects. The Republic is divided into 17 departments and one 
territory. La Mosquitia is still practically unexplored and is inhabited by 
native races who speak little or no Spanish. 

The capital of Honduras is Tegucigalpa, with (census of June, 1930) 
•17,075 inhabitants. Other towns are San Pedro Sula, 34,425 ; Pespire, 
9,212; Nacaome, 10,302; Danli, 10,232; Santa Rosa, 10,807; Choluleca, 
12,248; Juticalpa, 10,990 ; El Progress, 10,920. The main porta are 
Amapala on the Pacific, and, on the Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (9,597), Omoa, 
La Ceiba (13,073), Trujillo (8,866), Puerto Castilla, and Tela (9,935). Tlie 
port of eniry for the Bay Islands is Roatan. 

Religion, Education, Justice. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and the State does not contribute to the 
support of any. 

Instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and entirely 
secular. The school census of 1932 showed 138,266 children of school age, of 
whom only 47,210 were then receiving education. In 1929-30 there were 
1,627 public schools (1,281 under State control), with 1,953 teachers and 
67,359 children enrolled. The 13 secondary schools had 609 pupils, the 
normal schools 1,107, and the commercial schools, 416. There is a school for 
the teaching of agriculture with about 52 pupils. At Tegucigalpa there is a 
National University with faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering (179 
students in 1930-31) ; a technical school with 167 pupils, and also a military 
school ; at Comayagua there is a school of jurisprudence. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supreme Uourt with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years ; four Appeal Courts, and departmental 
aod local judges. In 1923 an Appeal Court was established at San Pedro 
Sula to serve the Northern Provinces. 

Finance. 

For the years stated, ending July 31, the revenue and ex^ipuditure are 
given as follows (the new gold lempira is legally fixed at one-half the 
value of an American dollar). 
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1929-30 

1930-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 1 

1PS8-S4 * 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

Lempiras 

14,814.299 

15,021,739 

Lempiras 
11,818,678 
! 13,875,146 

i Lempiras 
i 10,943,782 
, 10,060,016 

Lempiras 

15,400,199 

15,400,199 

Lempiras 

10,727,282 

10,727,282 


* Kstiinalea. 


Total external debt stood on July 31, 1932, at 9,321,714 lempiras, and 
internal debt at 16,189,707 lempiras. Payment on debt services, external 
and internal, in 1931-32, was 1,635,511 lempiras. The external debt, held 
principally in England and unpaid as to principal or interest since 1872, 
totall^ by 1925, 30,000,000^. , and was then scaled down to 1,200, OOOi. to 
be repaid in 30 annual instalments of 40,000Z. each, derived from a special 
Conaalar tax on imports to Kondura.s, collected abroad and deposited in 
New York. In 1928 the Government borrowed 1,600,000 dollars in New 
Orleans, repayable in monthly instalments of 25,000 dollars at 7 per cent, 
interest ; in 1931, 250,000 dollars was borrowed from a New Orleans bank 
and in 1933, 300,000 dollars. 


Defence. 

Every citizen of Honduras is liable to serve in the army from the ago of 
21. Service in the active army is for three months, and in the reserves from 
the age of 28 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from service, naturalised citizens 
being exempt for 10 years. Under the terms of the Washington Central 
American Conventions of 1923 the size of the Regular Army is fixed at 
2,600 men, including the National Guard. The strength in 1928-29 was 844 
oflBcers and 2,253 men. The military budget for 1933-34 was 1,579,729 
lempiras ; actual expenditure in 1931-32 was 1,248,261 lempiras. 


Production and Industry. 

The chief culture is that of bananas, on the Atlantic coast (27,896,317 
bunches exported in 1931-32 almost entirely by two companies; value of 
banana exports was 18,999,944 dollars, U.S.). The United States took 
63*8 per cent, of this, and United Kingdom, 12 9 per cent. Coconuts are 
also grown. The coconut groves of Puerto Sal extend from the Ulna River 
to the Cuero River, a distance of about 60 miles, and are said to contain over 

28.000 fruit-bearing trees. Coffee of fine quality is grown, generally by 
small farmers (exports in 1931-32, 3,386,722 lbs.), likewise tobacco. The 
production of sugar from 2 large mills is decreasing. Exports in 1931-82, 
8,187,176 lbs. Exports of mahogany in 1931-32 fell to 54,290 feet, chiefly 
to the United States. 

Honduras is a cattle producing country, and the Government are now 
taking steps to encourage breeding. 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, antimony, some of them being found in almost every department. 
The rivers still yield gold to the native workers, using primitive utensils. 
There is only one large mining company, at San Juancito, near Tegucigalpa. 
Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. 

Straw l^ftts and cigars are manufactured for local consumption and export ; 

41.533.000 cigars were exported in 1931-32. A good quality of Panama hat 
is manufactured in the Departments of Copan and Santa Barbara. 
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Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 6 fiscal years, ending July 31 (the lempira =» 50 
cents, U.S.) 



1927-28 

1928-29 ^ 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981-32 

Importa 

Exports 

Lempiras 

12,678,595 

23,142,737 

Lempiras 
14,860,931 
24,569, lo6 

1 

Lempiras 

31,692,257 

62,342,436 

Lempiras i 
20,582 845 
40,066,173 

Lempiras 

16,736,032 

85,162,622 


The United States took 67 '5 per cent, of the exports of Honduras in 
1931-32, and furnished 75 per cent, of its imports. Bananas constituted 
about 79 per cent, of the value of total exports. 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 5 years was 
(according to Board of Trade returns) as follows : — 


~ 

1029 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Honduras . 

Exports to Honduras . . . I 

Re-exports to Honduras , 

£ 

1,108,906 

750,823 

2,339 

£ 

496,415 

517,007 

2,050 

£ 

1,110,919 

88,161 

1,636 

£ 

884,854 

92,607 

1,705 

£ 

1,155,840 

106,913 

995 


CommimicatioBs. 

In general, travelling and transport are accomplished by means of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing 
continue to be made. There is a fair mail service by automobiles, and 
a daily autobus passenger and freight service connects Tegucigalpa with 
both the northern and southern sections. The two principal roads are the 
Carretera del Sur from San Lorenzo, on the Pacific Coast, to Tegucigalpa, 
84 miles ; and the Carretera del Norte, from Tegucigalpa to Comayagua, and 
Lake Yojoa, 154 miles. Tran.sport from Lake Yojoa (20 miles across) is 
continued by road to Potrerillos (25 miles), the head of the railroad to San 
Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes. A road from Tegucigalpa to Jnticalpa and 
one from Santa Barbara to San Pedro Sula are being built. Total mileage 
of motor roads in 1930 was 361 miles. Aviation services connect the 
principal towns and spread outward to other CentrEd American points ; 
there are 23 landing fields in the Republic. 

There is a national railway of 66 miles from Puerto Cortez to Potrerillos, 
taken over by the Government in 1912 and leased to a fruit company. 
The other four railroads are owned and operated by the various fruit 
companies on the north coast. Total length of line (1932), 1,149 miles. 

The country has 1,247 miles of telephone lines and 2,895 miles of 
telegraph lines. Number of telephones in use, about 1,500 ; number of 
telegraph offices, 276. Number of post-ofiBces, 549. Honduras has 6 
wireless stations, at Tegucigalpa, Puerto Cortes, La Cciba, La Lima, Tela 
and Puerto Castilla, all owned by foreign companies. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. ^ 

By a decree of March 9, 1931, the gold lempira (named after a native 
chief) is the monetary unit ; its value is that of 0*886 gramme of gold, 900 
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fine, or 50 cents, U.S. currency. Coins of 1 lem^nra, 50 cents, 20, 10 and 
5 cents have been coined. The old peso coinage has been withdrawn from 
circulation. The value of the silver lempira is legally fixed at one-half the 
value of an American dollar, but in practice it is frequently subject to a 
small discount, usually 2 per cent. The new lempiras have been minted in 
the United States and were placed in circulation early in 1932. On the 
north coast the currency is partly American paper money. 

There are two banks. One is the Bauco de Honduras, founded in 1889 ; 
it has the power to issue notes but docs not act as the Government’s fiscal 
agent. The second bank, Banco Atlantida, which belongs mainly to 
Americans, also issues Itmpira notes. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April 1, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system are still in 
general use ; 


1 Fara 
1 Arroba . 
1 Quintal . 
1 Tonelada 


— 32 inches. 
= 25 lb. 

= 100 lb. 

= 2,000 lb. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Honduras in Great Britain. 

Consul-General at London . — Sefior B. Basil Telepncf. 

There are Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Grimsby, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Honduras. 

Minister FUnipotehxiiary and Envoy Extraordinary . — John Henry 
Stopford Birch. Appointed August 23, 1933. (Residing in Guatemala City.) 
Consul a)id Charge d' Affaires at Tegucigalpa. — AV. H. Gallienne, C.B.E. 
There are consular representatives at Trujillo, Amapala and La Ceiba. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Honduras. 

1, Official Publications. 

The President’s Annual Message to Congress. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Gaceta Oficial de Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1904, 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington. 

Cuestidn de liinites entre Honduras y Guatemala. Ventilada ante el Qobiemo Mediador 
de Io8 Estados Unidos de America. Vol. 3. New York, 1918. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Calix (U. M.). Qeografla de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1916. 

Deulsch (H. B ), The Incredible Yanqui. (Histoikal fiction.) New York, 1933. 
i>uron(R. E.), Gobernantes de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. London, 
1901. 

Lope$(E. M), Geografia de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919.— Historia de Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Munro (D. 0.), The Central American Republics. Published for the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. Washington. 

Qninonee (A. B.). Geografia e Historia de Honduras. Choluteca, 1927. 

Reyna {Qt. B.), Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1930. 

Bivas (Pedro), Geographical, Historical and Etymological Dictionary of Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa, 19. 
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HUNGARY. 

(Kingdom of Hungary.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Hungary first became an independent kingdom in 1001. On October 31, 
1918, a revolution broke out in Hungary with the object of establishing a 
Republic. On November 13 King Charles issued a letter of abdication, 
and on November 16, 1918, Hungary was proclaimed an independent 
Republic (Hungarian People’s Republic), of which Count Michael Karolyi 
became Provisional President. The two Houses of the Legislature were 
abolished, and their place taken by a Provisional National Council. The 
Karolyi regime continued until March 21, 1919, when its place was taken 
by a Soviet Government, which proclaimed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. An opposition Government was, however, soon set up at 
Arad and Szeged, which with the assistance of the Rumanian army swept 
away the Soviet Government, and on August 7, 1919, a National Govern- 
ment was again in the Capital. Elections were held on the basis of 
universal suffrage in January and February, 1920, and the new Parliament 
considered the period of the revolutions of 1918 and 1919 as de jure a 
blank space of time, and resolved that the old monarchical constitution should 
be continued. Hungary was thus considered a monarchy with a vacant 
throne, the functions of the monarch being exercised by a Regent. In 
accordance with a law pa.s3ed on July 17, 1933, the Regent lias the power to 
prorogue or dissolve Parliament. It has been decided that the dynastic 
question shall be solved at such time as the people are freed from external 
pressure. 

Regent. — 'iiichol&a Ilorthy de Nagybdnya. (Elected March 1, 1920.) 

The Legislature consists of two houses ; the Upper House (by a Bill 
passed on November 11, 1926) consists of 6 groups — (1) elected repre- 
sentatives of the former hereditary members, about 38 ; (2) members elected 
by the County Councils and municipalities, about 50 members ; (3) heads 
of the various religious communities, about 31 members ; (4) high digni* 
taries — such as judges, the commander-in-chief of the army, the chaimian 
of the National Bank ; (5) representatives of scientific institutions, the 
Chambers of Commerce, about 40 members ; and (6) life members appointed 
by the head of the State. 

The Lower House consists of 245 members. At the elections held on 
June 28, 1931, the following parties were elected : — Party of National Unity 
(Bethlen Party), 155 ; Christian Social Union, 32 ; Socialists, 14 ; Inde- 
pendent Agricultural Party, 11 ; other parties, 12 ; Independents, 21 ; 
total 245. 

The Ministry formed oii October 1, 1932, is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of National Defence. — Julius de Gombos. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Koloman de Kdnya. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Francis Keresztes^ Fischer, 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. B61ft de Imridy. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Nicholas de Kdllay. 

Minister of Commerce. — Dr. Tiham^r Fahinyi, 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Dr. Valentine E6man, 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Andrew Ldzdr. 

II. Local Government. ^ ^ 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are large 
or small, and county-towns and municipalities, which are regarded as com 
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munes of a higher order. The representative bodies and executives are 
elected by the inhabitants of the communities concerned who have possessed an 
electoral right since 1886 on the basis of secret suffrage, which was in 1929 
extended to women also. The representative body in the communes and 
county towns consists half of members elected for six years, and half of persona 
who pay the highest taxes, but in the representative bodies of the munici- 
palities (‘municipal committee’) the proportion of those who pay the highest 
taxes has been reduced to two-ftfths of the total number of members. The 
members of the representative bodies have an authorization for a fixed 
period. Each community has the right to issue orders within the limits 
prescribed by law, to be carried out either by its own officials or by the 
subordinate communities. 


Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, and ratified by Hungary 
on November 13, 1920, mentions in general terms the boundaries of the new 
State with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania. The exact 
boundaries with Yugoslavia and Rumania are to be determined by a 
mixed commission. As a result of negotiations with Austria and of the 
consequent plebescite, Hungary has obtained Sopron in Western Hungary, 

The population of Hungary according to the census of December 31, 
1930, is 8,^8,319, and its area 35,876 square miles as against a population 
of 7,989,069 in 1920. Of the total population, 4,250,110 were males and 
4,438,209 females. Estimated population on December 31, 1932, 8,783,919. 

The following is the division of the total population according to language 
as estimated on December 31, 1930 (Census) : Hungarian (Magyar), 8,001,112 
(92*1 per cent.) ; Gernian, 478,630 (5*5 per cent.) ; Slovak, 104,819 (1*2 per 
cent.); Rumanian, 16,221 (0*2 per cent.); Ruthenian, 996; Croatian, 
27,683 (0*3 per cent.) ; others, 68,858. 

Vital statistics for 6 years : 



I 192S 

1929 

1930 

1981 1 

1982 

Births ... I 
Marriages . 

Deaths 

224,603 

79,634 

146,4^0 

215,468 
78,618 
162,847 ! 

, L 

219,784 : 

77,907 ' 

184,341 

212 902 
76,354 
144,968 

205,629 

71,202 

167,106 


Peincipal Towns, with Population on Deckmeer 31, 1932. 


Budapest^ . 1,019,907 
Szeged , , 136,644 1 

Debrecen . 119,918 1 

Kecskemet . 80,086! 

Pestszenterze^bet 72,919 i 


Djpest . . 69,670 

Kispest. . 67,826 

P6cs . . 64,390 

Miskolc . 62,203 


Hbdmezovasdr- 
hely . , 69,978 

Nyirogyhdza . 62,821 

Gyor . . 60,840 


* Population of Greater Budapest, 1,421,397 (Censu.s, 1930). 


Religion. 

Religious toleration is one of the fundamental principles of the Hungarian 
State. There is perfect equality among all legally recognised religions, 
which include the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg 
and Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek Oriental, the Gregorian -Armenian, 
the Baptist (since 1906), the Jewish, and the Mohammedan (since 1916). 
Each has the independent administration of its own affairs. 

In 1930 (Cepsus), the population according to religion was estimated as 
follows: Roman Catholics, 5,684,103 <64*9 percent.); Greek Oatholics, 201,093 
<i*8 per cent.) ; Helvetian Evangeiicalfi, 1,818,162 (20*0 per cent.) ; Augsburg 
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Evangelicals, 534,065(6*1 percent.) ; Greek-Orienlals, 39,839(0*5 percent.) ; 
Unitarians, 6,266 (0*1 per cent.); Jews, 444,667 (6*1 per cent.); others, 
15,224. 

Education. 

Public education in Hungary comprises the following grades : — (1) infant 
schools ; (2) elementary schools ; (3) industrial and commercial apprentice 
schools ; (4) primary (city) schools ; (6) training colleges for teachers ; (6) 
middle or secondary schools ; (7) special schools ; (8) universities and 
colleges. 

In 1930, 9*6 per cent, of the population over 6 years of age was illiterate. 

School attendance is compulsory for children of six to twelve years 
at day schools, and then for three yearsin continuation schools. There were 
in the school year 1931-32 altogether 1,117 infants’ schools and permanent 
foster-homes with 1,649 female teachers and 111,922 infants, and 5 training 
colleges for female teachers of infant schools. 

In Hungary there were in the school-year 1931-32, 6,862 elementary 
schools with 1,004,369 pnpils and 19,407 teachers. There were also 6,566 
general, 979 agricultin-al continuation schools (or courses) and 55 agri- 
cultural public schools with special teachers attached to them. There were 
481 apprentice schools, 444 for industrial and 37 for commercial apprentices. 
The number of industrial apprentices was 43,683 and of commercial 
apprentices 2,481. There were 20 training colleges for elementary schools 
for males and 36 for females, with 746 teachers and 9,708 students. The 
number of primary schools was for boys 131, for girls 191, for both sexes 68, 
with 84,769 pnpils and 3,693 teachers. 

In the middle schools tlie cun*iculum extends over eight years. They 
are maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or (in the case of the 
denominational schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a sub- 
vention from the State. There were in 1931-1932, 29 gymnasia, 71 
realgymnasia, 19 modern schools, and 47 girls’ secondary schools. Total 
number of teachers, 3,057, pupils, 65,567 {50,504 boys and 15,063 girls). 

Of the special schools, 47 are agricultural, 52 industrial and mineral, and 
60 commercial, with 31 others. Of the commercial schools, 31 were for boys 
and 19 for girls ; total number of impils, 9,081. The other special schools, 
had 8,909 pupils. There are 4 agricultural liigh-schools with 427 pupils. 

Hungary has four universities and (since 1919) an independent Faculty 
of Economics at Budapest (69 professors, 1,282 students in 1931-32), all 
maintained by the State. In 1931-32 the University of Budapest had 809* 
profeasors and 5, 226 students; the University of Szeged, 91 professors and 

I, 770 students; the University of P^cs 61 professors and 1,416 students, 
and of Debrecen 81 professors and 1,408 students — the last two having beeoi 
founded in 1912. Total number of students at the Universities, 1932-83, 

II, 034. There are also 18 theological colleges, viz., 14 Roman Catholic, 
3 Protestant, and 1 Jewish, wdth a total of 119 professors and 942 students ; 
and 3 law schools with 35 professors and 902 students ; and the veterinary 
school with 27 professors and 302 students. The technical high school 
(polytechnicum) m Budapest has 83 professors and 1,306 studenta (1931-32) ; 
the high school of mining and forestry of Sopron 26 professors and 136 
students ; and 3 agricultural colleges have 31 professors and 288 students. 
There are 6 other high schools with 116 professors and 1,436 students. 

Justice and Grime. 

The Supreme Court in Budapest (curia) is the highest insfhhce in all civil 
and criminal matters. As courts of first instance, there are county courts 
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(torvenyazekek) with collegiate judgeships ; district courts (jardsbiros^ok) 
with single judges ; and jury courts (sajtdbirosagok) for press oflfeuces, 
besides an army special court. 

Social Insurance and Pauperism. 

In 1927 and 1928, two fundamental laws were passed to regulate 
optional and obligatory social insurance, and called into existence the 
National Social Insurance Institute. The Institute affords its members 
medical and hospital treatment gratuitously and pays a subsidy to any 
member during the period of his illness, and giants, moreover, an old age 
and disabiliW pension. The membership of the Institute amounted to 
558,906 on December 31, 1931, including membership of all other social 
insurance bodies, 312,383. The insurance of farm -workers is optional in 
Hungary, done by the Agricultural Workers, National Fund, with a member- 
ship of 652,352 (end of 1931). 

In Hungary poor relief is in the main left to communal administration. 
In the smaller communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official 
guardians and overseers, wliile in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds 
being mostly derived from fines and taxes. The number of asylums for paupers 
and orphans is about 300, 

Finance. 


Budget estimates for 4 years (in thousands of pengiis) : — 



1930-31 

1931-82 

1932-33 

1933-34 


1,000 PengOs 

1,000 PengOs 

1,000 PengOs 

1,000 PengOs 

Revenue 

1,401,100 

1,365,900 

1,207,329 

1,097,085 

Expenditure . 

1,398,130 

1,364,900 

1,207,329 

1,178,285 


Budget for 1933-34 is shown as follows : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 


Ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Total 

I. State Administration 

Pengos 

Pengos 

PengOs 

PeugCs 

Dotation, Regent , 

— 

— 

120,000 

120,000 

Regency Department , 

80,000 

80,000 

631,200 

031,200 

Parliament .... 

22,000 

22,000 

3,922,000 

3,970,500 

Debt service . , . , 

20,870,000 

22,704,000 

89,997,000 

101,230,000 

Peace Treaty obligations 

— 

__ 

— 

890,000 

Pensions of State Admin is- 




trations . . , , 

— 

— 

147,253,000 

147,253,000 

Supreme State Audit Office . 

— 

— 

444,200 

444,200 

Administrative Court , , 

— 

— 

691,100 

691,100 

Premier’s Dwartment , 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs , 

895,000 

895,000 

4,897,440 

4.872,400 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

9,377,600 

9.377,600 

,, of the Interior 

12.181,000 

12,181,000 1 

126,012,000 

129,114,000 

,, of Finance 

693,877,000 

693,377,000 | 

88,854,570 

00,266,000 

,, of Commerce , 

6,604,000 

6.154,000 

21,887,800 

39,492,000 

,, of Agriculture 

8,608,600 

6,605,000 

24,426,000 

27,918,000 

,, of Education and 

Culture , . ^ 

6,405,000 

6,665,000 

85,184,500 

87,235,000 

,, of Justice 

1,980,000 

1,980,000 

.38,828,100 

83,711,000 

of Natifl’ial Defence 

287,000 

237,000 

85,419,000 

87,689,000 

Total of I. 

747,254,600 

752,800,000 I 

720,885,610 

764,900,000 
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Revenue | 

Expenditure 


Ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Total 

II. state Undertakings 
Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones .... 

State Railways , . , 

,, Steel, Iron and Machine 
Works , 

,, Forests 

,, Agricultural enterprises 
Silk cultivation , , , 

Post Office Savings Bank . 

State Coal mines , 

Pensions of State Under- 
takings .... 

PengOa 

97,850,000 

210,570,000 

12,000,000 

2.717.000 1 

6.369.000 

1.063.000 
11,014,000 

2.702.000 

Pengbs 

97.850.000 
210,570,000 

12,000,000 

2.717.000 

6.869.000 

1.063.000 

11.014.000 

2.702.000 

Pengos 

71.898.000 
198,651,000 

17.348.000 

2.506.000 

5.408.000 ■ 

1.220.000 

9.729.000 

2.523.000 

89.232.000 

Peneds 

75.273.000 
205,151,000 

17.343.000 

2.506.000 

5.408.000 

1.220.000 

9.729.000 

2.523.000 

89.232.000 

Total of 11. . 

344,285,000 

344,285,000 

398,510,000 

403,385,000 

Grand total (I. and II.) , 

1,091,539,600 

1,097,085,000 

1,118,895,510 

1,173,285,000 


Total revenue includes 5,545,400 pengos extraordinary revenue, and 
expenditure includes 25,277,990 peiigos transitory expenditure, and 
29,111,500 pengds investments. 

The public debt on December 31, 1932, was given at 2,018,135,000 
pengos. of which 1, 531*0 million pengos were foreign debt and 487*1 million 
pengos domestic. 

Defence. 

According to the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary is authorised to maintain 
an army of 36,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and men. The Treaty 
laid down that conscription was to be abolished, and consequently recruiting 
on a voluntary basis has been substituted. All recruits have to undertake 
to serve in the Army fora minimum period of 12 consecutive years, at least 
6 of which are to be with the colouis. Officers now serving will continue to 
do so until they attain the age of 40 years at least. Officers newly appointed 
must undertake to servo on the active list for a minimum of 20 consecutive 
years. No reserves or measures for mobilisation are permitted. 

Hungary is divided into the following seven military districts: — Budapest, 
Szekesfendrvir, Szombathely, P6cs, Szeged, Debrecen, and Miskolc. To 
each of these districts is allotted a mixed brigade each composed of 1 brigade 
staff, 1 cavalry sqnadron, 2 infantry regiments, 1 trench mortar company, 1 field 
artillery group, 1 cyclist battalion. In addition to the 7 mixed brigades there 
are the following troops : 4 hussar regiments, 1 mounted artillery group, 
3 independent batteries, and 3 pioneer battalions. Strength in November, 
1932, 1,750 officers and 33,213 men. 

Hungary has a force of 12,000 gendarmerie and of 12,000 police, as well 
as 6,360 customs ^ards, and 1,600 river guards. The members of this force 
are under the obligation to serve for a minimum of 6 consecutive years. 
The authorised armament is as follows : — Gendarmerie ; 1 rifle or 1 carbine 
per man ; Police : 1 sword or revolver per man (automatic pistols for 6 per 
cent, of the establishment, i.e. 600) ; Customs Guards : 1 lifle per man. 

A force of 3,000 finance guards is also maintained. These are armed with 
revolvers. 

Hungary has no navy or air force, but only four patrol vSkSels for police 
duty on the Danube. 

The budget expenditure on the army in 1933-84 was 87,689,000 pengos. 
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Production and Industry, 

The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary, The 
soil is noted for its fertility and the variety of its products. The area and 
production of crops in Hungary for two years was as follows : — 


I 1032-33 


Crop 

Area 

'XioM 

Efitijuated 

Yield 

Wheat 

Bye 1 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Potatoes 

Sugar-beet 

Qrapea 

Acres 

3,792,881 

1, 658 jr6 
1,160,040 
i 678,106 

2,905,617 
737,638 
104,666 
626,874 

Quintals 
17,544,002 
7,696,757 
7,191,280 
3,157,861 1 
24,320,882 j 
15,574,664 
8,489,980 
75,642,868 1 

Quintals 

23,795,047 

0,384,878 

7,499,567 

8,118,207 

18,540,059 

22,671,146 

9,053,018 

* Gallons. 


In Hungary there wore, in 1933, 819,871 horses, 1,696,615 cattle, 
1,066,218 sheep, and 1,899,479 pigs. 

The total area under forest in Hungary (1932) was 2,706,626 acres. 

The production of coal in Hungary was in 1900, 6,575,000 tons; in 
1910, 9,036,000 tons; in 1929,7,870,189 tons; in 1930, 6,987,826 tons; 
in 1931, 6j 887,630 tons; and in 1932, 6,826,289 tons. The best quality 
coal is found in the Mecsek Mountain, in the district of Pecs. Bituminous 
coal is found at Ajk. Hungary has a considerable numl^er of brown-coal 
and lignite mines. Her bauxite deposits may be counted among the 
largest in the world. 

Hungary retains important fishery preserves in the Danube and Theiss 
rivers and in lake Balaton. The latter, situated in the west, is the largest 
lake in central Europe, being 60 miles long and from 2 to 7 milos broad. 
Its waters contain plentiful supplies of perch, carp, pike, sheatfish, shad and 
other fish. The north shore of Lake Balaton is an important wine-producing 
district. The best known Hungarian wines come from the hilly country, 
‘Tokaj/ in the north-east section of Hungary. 

The industries of Hungary are based on agriculture. They include 
milling, distilling, the manufacture of sugar (1,033,330 metric quintals of 
raw sugar in 1932), hemp and fiax, and also iron and steel works (66,281 
metric tons of pi^-iron and 179,841 metric tons of steel in 1932). In 
1932 there were in Hungary 8,335 factories, employing on au average 
176,761 workmen, with an output valued at 1,800 million pengbs. 

Commerce. 


Trade for 6 years is shown as follows ; — 


Year 

j Imports j 

' Exports 

Quantity 

1 Value 

Quantity 

1 Value 


Million 

Thousands of 

Million 

1 Thousands of 

1929 . . 

Quintals 

67 1 ’ 

PengOs 

1,068,697 

828,848 

Quintals 

27-5 

1 PengOs 

1,038,640 

1980 . 

48-9 

22-9 

911,066 

1981 . 

88*5 

1 689,861 

18*8 

670,890 

1982 

21-1 

828,538 

18 T 

834.478 

1933 . . 


814,400 

1 

— 

395,600 
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The distribution of trade according to categories was as follows : — 



Imports 

1,000 PengSs 

Exports 

1 ,000 PengOs 


1&31 

1932 

1981 

1982 

Food, drink, and tobacco 

Live aniniala .... 
Raw materials . ... 

Manufactures .... 

60,605 

457 

70,741 

407,537 

30,923 

261 

35,354 

262,010 

239,883 
97, 2 ,‘4 
26,854 
206,449 

181,691 

60,249 

30,921 

121,617 

Total 

689,361 

828,538 

570,390 

834,478 


The value of the principal imports and exports for 2 years was as follows 
(in thousands of pengos) : — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

Timber, raw and 



Animals for 



worked 

56,638 

31,878 

slaughter and 



Coal 

81,628 

14,120 

draught 

86,789 

43,546 

Cotton fabrics 

16,287 

6,120 

Flour . 

29,461 

18,896 

Woollen fabrics 

14,441 

0,782 

Wheat . 

42,043 

21,005 

Machinery and ap- 



Poultry, live and 



paratus 

18,805 

8,827 

slaughtered . 

45,194 

22,655 

Mineral oil . 

16,003 

12,377 

Rye 

8,681 

7,009 

Paper and paper 



Electrical machi- 



goods . 

28,555 

20,914 

nery and ap- 



Cotton, raw . 

19,618 

18,216 

paratus 

26,402 

23,701 

Silk and silken yarn 

18,142 i 

10,698 

Furs, finished 

18,366 

7,604 

Hides, raw . . | 

19,024 

11,087 

Railway cars 

6,812 

6,628 

Tropical fruits 

8,384 

5,922 

Hanlware . 

8,153 

6,615 

Metals, raw . 

14,045 

9,158 

Hidt-s and skins, 



Cotton, yarn and 



finisht d 

6,252 

6,836 

thread . 

10.707 1 

6,922 

Fruits, fresh 

14,346 

7.6U 

Woollen yarn 

7,480 

6,094 

Raw tobacco. 

7,484 

7,270 




Feathers 

14,420 

6,608 


The trade was distributed as follows, for 2 years, in thousands of 
pengos 



Imports 

Exports 

Country 

1,000 PengOs 

1,000 Pengds 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Austria 

67,239 

60,877 

169,820 

100,809 

Czechoslovakia .... 

49,319 

84,285 

23,815 

22,716 

Rumania 

65,086 

40,864 

20,485 

11,434 

Yugoslavia 

88,663 

17,167 

32,676 

20,189 

Germany 

181,385 

73,988 

72,620 

50,661 

Switzerland .... 

13,419 

12,008 

37.662 

15,665 

Italy 

82,629 

18,531 

65,645 

16,178 

France 

17,731 

13,388 

26,281 

15,688 

Holland 

10,994 

6,289 

4,802 

5,625 

Great Britain .... 

20,869 1 

i 16,888 

65,866 

28,198 

Poland 

24,764 

6,546 

6,505 

2,665 

United States .... 

28,071 

12,767 

3,958 

8,104 

Other Countries . 

44,292 

27,696 

60,406,.. 

86,656 

Total 

689,361 

828,588 

570,390 

884,478 
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Total trade between Hungary and the United Kingdom according to Board 
of Trade returns for five years ; — 



1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19S3 

Imports from Hungary 
Exports to Hungary . . 1 

Re-exports to Hungary . . j 

£ 

720,287 i 
1,058,942 
70,944 

£ 

099,587 

788,787 

90,109 

£ 

1,552,979 

518,828 

80,615 

£ 

1,082,140 
889,794 
38,466 1 

£ 

1,468,651 

276,807 

49,994 


Internal Communications. 

In 1932 there w^ere 2,642 miles of state roads, 10,297 miles of municipal 
roads and 5,076 miles of inferior roads ; total, 18,015 miles of road. 

The length of railways in Hungary in 1931-32 was 8,665 kilometres, or 
5,381 miles, of which 7,106 kilometres, or 4,412 miles, are owned by the 
State. Of the total 999 kilometres or 620 miles are double track. The 
passengers carried in 1931-32 were: State railways, 57,980,000; private 
railways, 33,830,000; and freight, 20,124,000 and 3,811,000 metric tons 
respectively. There are six air lines over which 2,288 flights were made 
in 1932 with 6,439 passengers, and 303 metric tons of freight. Distance 
flown was 372,638 miles. 

Number of Hungarian post-offices (not including collecting places and 
railway post) (1932), 2,387. In 1932, the inland postal service handled 
243,226,000 pieces of correspondence, and the international 30,324,000 
pieces; 8,671,000 parcels were carried on the inland service, and 467,000 
on the international service. On December 31, 1932, the length of telegraph 
lines was 5,3 19 miles ; of telegraph wires, 49,213 miles ; of telephone lines, 
15,014 miles ; and of wire, 393,259 miles. The postal and telegraphic 
services are in the hands of the Government. 

The total number of telegrams handled in 1932 was 2,647,000 (1,681,000 
inland, 819,000 foreign, and 147,000 transit), and 704,000 circulars. 
The number of teleplione conversations in 1932 was: local, 129,575,000 ; 
inter-urban, 2,918,000; international service, 1,574,000. 

Currency and Banking. 

By a law of November 4, 1925, a new monetary unit, the ‘ pengo ’ 
(= 12,500 paper crowns), subdivided into 100 JHUr, was instituted, and came 
into use on December 27, 1926. Up to January 31, 1927, new pengo coins 
were issued to the value of 24,752,105 pengds. The pengo contains 
0'263168 grammes of fine gold. 

The amount of the baiik notes in circulation, issued by the National 
Bank of Hungary, was 317,450,000 pengds on February 15, 1934. Metal 
reserve was 107,201,000 pengos. 

On December 31, 1931, the total saving deposits in the Postal Savings 
Bank and the twelve principal Budapest banks amounted to 516,700,000 
peneiis as compared with 631,600,000 on December 31, 1930. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Hungary in Great Britain. 

Envoy aifid Minister. •~-QovLni Lauszlo Szechenyi. Appointed December 28, 
1932. 

Co\m8ellorjj^T>T. Ladislaa de Bdrdossy. 

{Secretary . — Marquis Alphonz de Pallavicini. 

Military AUnch6. — Lt.-Col. Count Marcel de Stomm. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Hungary. 

Minuter and Consul-General . — The Hon. Sir Patrick William Maule 
Ramsay, K.C.M.G. Appointed December 2, 1933, 

Secretaries. — W. E. Honstoun-Boswall and C. Bramwell, 

Military AttacM. — Lieut. -Col. F. N. Masoii-McFarlane, M.C. 

Commercial Secretary . — Major H. F. Heywood, M.C. 

Pro-Consul. — J. W. Thompson. 


Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual re Statigtique Hongroia. Budapest. Annual. 

Revue Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest. Monthly. 

Hungar? before and after the War in Economic-Statistical Maps. Published by the 
Institute of Political Sciences of the Hungarian Statistical Society. Budapest, 1026. 

Dictionnaire des communes de la Uongrie, 192G. Budapest, 1926. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Recueil des trait^s de la Hongrie avec Ics puissances etrangeres. 1. Catalogue des 
traiUs de la Hongrie 973-1526. Budape.st, 1921. 

Bibliographia Hungariic. (Vol. 2 contains lists of books on politics and economics 
published In non-Hungarian languages, between 1861 and 1921.) Berlin, 1926. 

Journal de la Societe Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest. (Since 1923. Quarterly.) 

A magyar kereskedelml 6b iparkamar^k keletkez686nea, fejlod^sbnek 6s milkdd6a6nek 
tdrt6uete, 1850-1896, I. Budapest, 1896. (History of the Chambers of Commerce and of 
Industry of Hungary. )— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1908. 

(Count J.), The Compromise of 1867. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1896. — The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Lll>ertvof the Hungarian State. (In 
Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901.— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. 
London, 1008. 

Rarcjta (Imre), Bibliographia Juris electlonis Ilungarice. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 
1912. — Bibliographia Emigraclouis Hungaricae. Budapest, 1908. — Bibliography on the 
Hungarian Bank Question. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1911. 

Buday (Ladislas), La Hongrie apr^s le Trait6 de Trianon. Budapest, 1922. (English 
Translation), London, 1923.— Travel through Hungary. Budapest, 1925. 

Csekey (S,), Ungiirtis Stoatsrecht nach dem Weltkneg. TUbingen, 1926. 

Ctekonk* (Fj.), Hungary New and Old. Budapest, 1926. 

I>omanov8$ky Ge.schichte Ungarus. MUuchen, 1923. 

Eckhart (F.), Introduction .•) THistoire Hongroise. Paris, 1928.— A Short History of the 
Hungarian People. London, 1931. 

Faluhelyi (F.), Le r61e et la destination culturello de la Hongrie en Europe. Budapest, 
1928. 

(?raf 3 (Gustav), Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. Budapest. Annual. 

J7aldsz(A.), New Central Europe In Economic Maps, Budapest, 1928. 

Halmay (Elem6r), La Hongrie d’anjottrd'hui Budapest, 1925. 

Hantoi (G.), Administrative Boundaries and the Rationalisation of the Public Adminis- 
tration. [Joint Publication of the Hungarian Inatituteof Public Administration and of 
the Geographical Institute of the Budapest Faculty of Economics.] Budai'cst, 1932. 

Hengenmnller (Baron Ladislas), Hungary s Fight for National Bxi.stence (Rising 
1708-1711). London, 1918. 

Beve$y (A.\. Nationalities in Hungary. London, 1919. 

Horcdt/i (K.), Modern Hungary, 16ti0-1920. Cambridge, 1923. 

(Leopold- Vitgd). Die Volkswirtschaft Ungarns. Budapest. Annual. 

Knakkbull-Hugetten (Hon. C. M.), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. 
London, 1908. 

L6czy (Louis), A Geographical, Economic and Social Survey of Hungary. (Translation.) 
Budapest, 1919. 

Lttjr (J. A.), Ungarn. Munich, 1917. 

Afi'iirftor/ni (E.), L’Unghcria. Rome, 1933. 

Mitiakii (Michel), Le rel^vement financier de la Hongrie et la 8oci6t6 des Nations. 
Paris, 1926. « . 

MoirU (K. K.), Hungary. London, 1981. 

( Al. de), P6nztlgyl Compass (Mnancial Directory for Hungary). Annual. 
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Offergeld (Dr. W.), Qrnndlagen und Ursachen der industriellen Entwicklung Ungams. 
Jena, 191 4. 

Popp (J. V.), and Erdilyi (J.), Les Magyars peints par etix-m^mes. Paris, 1919. 

Pawnh (E.), Arj ad ou La Hongrie Nouvelle. Paris, 1933. 

Sayou$ (E.), Histoire Generals des Hongrois.— Ouvrage couronu6 par I’Acadfemie fran- 
Qaise. 2nd ed. Paris, 190(‘. 

Street (C. J. C.), Hungary and Democracy. London, 1923. 

Ssana (Alexander), Ungarn. Stuttgart, 1922. 

Szekfii (J.), Der Mtaat Ungarn, eine Qeschicht.Hstudie. Stuttgart, 1918. 

Stiklay (T.) and Borovszky (S.), Magyarorszdg v&rmegydi ds varosai, (The Counties and 
Towns of Hungary. Monographs.) (In Hungarian.) Budapest. In T»rogre88. 

(Alex.), A magyar nemtet tort6nete (History of Hungary). 10 vols. Buda- 
pest, 1896-1898. 

TiUki (Count Paul). The Evolution of Hungary and its place in European History. 
Eight lectures delivered at Williainstown, Mass. New York, 1923. 

Tisseyre (Charles), La Hongrie 2 od. Paris, 1923. 

Tomyay (G. H. voii), Dio Bodenreform und ihre Wirkung anf die Entwic lung der 
Ungarischen Landwirtschaft. lJudaj'est, 1926. 

Vdmb4ry (A.), Der Ursprung der Magyaren. Leipzig, 1882.— Hungary. In ‘Story of the 
Nations ’ Sehea. London, 1887. 

Tolland (A. B.), Hungary (The Nations’ History Series). London, 1917. 


ICELAND. 

(Island.) 

Reigninff King. 

Iceland is united with Denmark by a personal bond of union under the 
government of King Christian X. {see Denmark). 

The first settlors came to Iceland in 874. Between 930 and 1264 Iceland 
was an independent republic, but by the ‘Old Treaty’ of 1263 the country 
recognised the rule of the King of Norway. In 1381, Iceland, together with 
Norway, came under the rule of the Danish Kings, but when Norway was 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained under the rule of 
Denmark, Since^ December 1, 1918, it has been acknowledged as a soverei^ 
State, and is united with Denmark only through the identity of the 
Sovereign. 

As King of Iceland Kin^g Christian X. has a civil list of 60, 000 kroner. 

Constitution and Government. — By the Act of Union of November 30, 
1918, Iceland is temporarily united with Denmark in certain affairs beyond 
the King’s person. 

According to the Act of Union, Denmark and Iceland are free, sovereign 
States, united by one King and by the agreement comprised in the Union Act. 
The order of succession is not to be altered without the assent of both States, 
In Iceland, Danish citizens enjoy the same rights as Icelandic citizens, 
and in Denmark the latter enjoy the same rigfics as Danish citizens. But 
citizens of either of the States are exempt from military service in the other. 
Danish goods and products in Iceland ‘and Icelandic goods and products in 
Denmark are treated no less favourably than those of any other country. 
Denmark takes charge of the foreign affairs of Iceland, and if Iceland so 
desires it, special Icelandic attaches or experts on Icelandic conditions may 
be appointed to Danish embassies and consulates, the expenses arising out 
of such appointments to be borne by Iceland, Denmark has a minister at 
Reykjavik, and Iceland a minister at Copenhagen. 

An advisory Danish- Icelandic committee of eight members has been 
appointed to review Bills of importance to both States, and also to prepare 
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ills aiming at co-operation between the two States. After December 31, 
^40, the Danish Parliament and the Icelandic Legislature may demand 
Bgotiations to be opened concerning the revision of the Union Act. 

Denmark has informed the Powers that, in conformity with the Union Act, 
le recognises Iceland as a sovereign State. 

The present constitution of Iceland is embodied in the Charter of May 18, 
;^20, with an amendment made in 1934. By the terms of this Charter the 
tecutive power belongs to the King, and is exercised by him through 
^sponsible ministers, while the legislative power rests conjointly with tme 
ing and the Parliament, which is called Althing. The Althing is 
)mposed of a varying number of members not exceeding 49, of whom 38 
re elected in constituencies, each electing one or two representatives by 
mple majority, except the capital, where 6 members are elected by 
roportional Representation, wliile a necessary number of supplementary 
landates, though not exceeding 11, is distributer! among the parties, whicli 
ave got too few in proportion to the number of tlieir electors. The 
ectoral period is 4 years. The franchise is enjoyed by all Icelandic 
tizens (men and women) of good reputation who are over 21 years of 
^e and have resided in the country during the previous 5 years. All 
Dters are eligible as candidates, save only the superior judges. 

The Althing is divided into two Houses, the U pper House and the Lower 
buse. The former is composed of one-third of the members elected by 
le whole Althing in common sitting. The remaining two-thirds of 
le members form the Lower House. The members of the Althing receive 
lyment for their services besides travelling expenses ; members residing 
i the capital are allowed 8 krdniir (8^. llrf.) per day, and members 
(aiding outside the capital 10 kronur {11«. Itf.) per day. This payment 
13 toinporarily beeu raised by 15 per cent. 

The Althing nimst meet on February 15 in every year, unless it is 
mvoked by the King at an earlier date. The Budget Bills must be laid by 
le Government before the two Houses in joint session, but all other Bills 
in bo introduced in either of the Houses. If the Houses do not agree they 
isemble in a common sitting, and the final decision is given by a majority 
’ two-thirds of the voters, with the exception of Budget Bills, where a simple 
ajority is sufiicient. The ministers have free access to both Houses, but 
in only vote in the House of which they are members. 

The executive power is exercised under tlio King by a ministry divided 
ito 3 departments. The ministry, appointed June 3, 1932, is as lollows: — 

President of the Council and Minister of Finance, — Asgeirs^n. 

Minister of justice and of Ecclesiastical Affairs . — Magnus Gadmundssm. 

Minister of Trade and CommunicatioTis . — Thorsteinn Briem. 

The ministers are responsible for their acts. They can be impeached by 
10 Althing, and in that case their cause will be decided by the Landsddynur^ 
special tribunal, which can only try parliamentary impeachments. 

For administrative purposes Iceland is divided into 16 provinces (syslur), 
ich governed by a chief executive functionary (syslujnndur). Each 
rovince forms one or two municipal districts with a council superintending 
le rural municipalities (about 200). There are also 8 urban municipalities with 
town council, indepondont of the provinces, and forming by themselves 
iministrative districts co-ordinate with the provinces. The municipal 
luncils are elected direct by universal suffrage (men ai\d women over 
I years of a^e), in Urban municipalities by Proportional Representation, but 
i rural municipalities by simple majority. 
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Area and Population. — The following table gives the area and 
population of Iceland according to the census in 1930 : — 


Diviaiong 

Area, 

1 English gq. m. 

Population, 

1930 

Population, 

1930, 

Per gq. m. 

The South-West 

4,125 

46,765 

11-3 

The Western peninsula . 

3,658 

18,071 

8-6 

The North .... 

13,695 

24,960 1 

1-8 

The East .... 

5,954 

10,461 

18 

The South .... 

12,277 

13,604 

1-1 

Total 

39,709 

108,861 

2-7 


Estimated population on December 31, 1932, 111,555. 

In 1930, 49,477 were domiciled in rural districts, and 59,384 in towns 
and villages (of over 300 inhabitants). The population is almost entirely 
Icelandic. In 1930, the foreign-horn population numbered only 1,511, or 
1*4 per cent, of the whole ; 592 were born in Denmark, 417 in Norway, 141 
in Faroe Islands and 361 in other countries. 

The capital of Iceland, Reykjavik, had in 1932 a population of 30,566 ; 
other towns are Akureyri, 4,069, Hafnarfjbrdur, 3,540, Vestmannacyjar, 
8,461, Isafjdrdur, 2,471, Siglufjdrdur, 2,180, Nes, 1,074, Seydisfjordur, 980. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths and 
marriages, with the surplus of births over death.s, for three years ; — 


Years 

Marriages 

Total living 
Blrthg 

Stillborn 

Deaths 

' Surplus of Birth 
over Deaths 

1980 

i 759 

2,808 

63 

! 1,248 

1,560 

1981 

680 

2,808 1 

64 

1,277 

1,581 

1932 

680 

2,686 

53 

1 1,196 

1,790 


Heligion. — The national Church, and the only one endowed by the 
State, is Evangelical Lutheran. But there is complete religious liberty, and 
no civil disabilities are attached to tho.se not ol the national religion. The 
affairs of the national Church are under the superintendence of one bishop. 
At the census of 1930 only 1,603, or 1’4 per cent, were returned as Dis- 
senters, 

Education. — There is a University in Reykjavik. There are 2 gram- 
mar schools, 3 public high schools, besides 2 ladies’ schools, a school for 
elementary-school teachers, 2 schools of agriculture, a school of navigation, a 
commercial high school, and several other special schools. The elementary 
instruction is compulsoiy for a period of 6 years, the school age being from 
10 to 14 years. Before the age of 10 the children are usually privately 
educated, at any rate in the country. In 1928-29, there were 238 elementary 
schools, with 400 teachers and 8,709’ pupils. There are also several 
continuation schools for young people. 

Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions. — Ordinary poor-relief is regulated 
by the law of May 31, 1927. Each community constitutes a poor district 

There is in every' community one Old-Age Pension Fund, to which all 
men and woipfu from 18 to 60 years of age, to whom pensions are not other- 
wise secured, are bound to contribute, unless they are considered too poor to 
do 80 . In addition the funds receive a subvention from the State. Grants 
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are made to infirm poor persona over 60 years of age who for the preceding 
6 years have not received poor-relief. 

Justice and Crime. — The lower coarts of justice in Iceland are those 
of the provincial magistrates {ftyslumenn) and town judges (bcejarfdgetar). 
From tnese there is an appeal to the Supreme Court {hmiirjettur) in 
Reykjavik, which has 3 judges. 

In 1930, 37 men (30 in 1929), and 1 woman (1 in 1929), were convicted 
of crime. 


Finance.— Current revenue and expenditure for 6 years: — (U =:kr. 
22,15). 


Ye&r 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


& 

1 ^ 


£ 

£ 

1920 

735,634 

693,619 

1932 . 

488,289 

557,890 

1930 

754,698 

733,709 

1933 ‘ . 

4:15, m 

484,272 

1931 

675,358 

706,742 

1934 ‘ . 

496,228 

494,836 


1 Budget estimates. 


Budget estimates for the year 1934 for current revenue and expenditure : — 


Revenue 

Krduur 

Ex}>en<liture 

Kjdnur 

Taxes .... 

3,405,000 

Interest on State debt 

1,456,770 

Customs and excise 

6,675,000 

Civil list of the King . 

60,000 

Balance on State under- 

Althingi 

231,170 

takings 

1,808,735 

The central adminis- 


Balance of domain rev- 

tration 

307,946 

enue .... 

20,100 

Foreign Affairs . 

82,500 

Interest on State assets. 

622,025 

Justice, police, etc. . 

1,154,260 

Other revenues 

60,000 

Sanitary affairs , 
Communications 

655,006 

2,147,518 



Ecclesiastical affairs 



and instruction 
Science, literature, and 

1,671,712 



art .... 

178,360 



Trade, etc. . 

1,719,110 



Social welfare 

918,000 



Pensions 

283,275 



Other expenditure 

150,000 

Total revenue , 

10,991.460 

Total expenditure . 

10,960,622 


(496,2281.) 

(494,8361.) 


The public debt of Iceland was on December 31, 1932, 25,407,760 kronur, 
besides 15,169,786 krdnur on behalf of banks and mortgage institutions, or 
altogether 40,577,546 kronur, of which the foreign debt amounted to 
37,748,709 krdnur, and the internal debt 2,828,837 krdnur. 

The State assets amounted on December 31, 1932, to 65,605,038 
krdnur. 

Defence, — Iceland possesses neither an army nor a navy, nor any fortifi- 
cations, and according to the Act of Union of 1918 its permanent neutrality 
is established. Three fishery protection vessels are maintained by the 
government, besides one which is maintained in commission by Denmark. 

Production. — Of the total area of Iceland, about six-sevenths is unpro- 
ductive, but only about one-quarter per cent, is under cultivation, which is 
confined to hay, potatoes, and turnips. In 1931 the total hay crop from 
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cultivated and uncultivated land was about 3,703,000 cwt., the crojp of potatoes 
70,000 cwt, and of turnips 25,000 cwt In the spring of 1931 the live stock 
waa as follows Horses 47,500, head of cattle 29,600, sheep 691,000, goats 
2,900. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1931 was estimated at 25,384,000 
krdnur (about l,l46,000t), whereof the cod fishery waa valued at 21,783,000 
krdnur, and the herring finery at 2,127,000 krdnur. 


Comniorco, — Total value of imports and exports for 5 years (kr. 
22.15 = lt) : — 



1927 

1928 

1 

! 1929 

1.930 

1931 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

2,400,090 

2,851,161 

i 

{ 2,907,178 j 
i 3,012,009 

£ 

8,475,034 1 

8,349,707 

£ 

8,249,120 

2,718,117 

£ 

2,172,047 

2,167,448 


The value of the leading imports and exports for 1931 was as follows : — 



Imports 

Exports. 


Kr6nnr 

Krdnur 

Animals living and animal food , . . I 

854,619 

88,281,344 

Cereals . . . . . , i 

8,593,371 

— 

Colonial produce ...... 

8,671,690 

— 

Textile materials . . . . . i 

41,299 

1,262,186 

Yarn, rope, etc. . . , . I 

1,506,089 

— 

Textile manufactures 

7,195,497 

14,831 

Skins, hair, etc. . . . . . . i 

209,946 

4.074,998 

Oils, tallow, etc. ...... 

3,332,880 

8,217,812 

Timber and wooden goods . . . . 

3,252,215 

— . 

Coal ........ 

3,194,144 


Salt 

1,793,718 

— 

Metals and hardware ..... 

4,067,501 

2,875 

Vessels, carriages, machinery, etc. 

5.03.3,077 

1,858 

Other articles ...... 

10,364,250 

563,559 

Total 

48,110,846 

48,008,539 


The following table shows the value of the trade with the different 
countries in 1931 : — 


Denmark 
Great Britain 
Norway . 
Sweden . 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium . 


Portugal 

Spain 

Iwy 

United States . 
outer countries 


Toial 


Imports 

Exports 

KrPnur 

Kr6nur 

13,088,462 

2,692,708 

12,385,3.35 

8,211,972 

4,528,910 

4.127,064 

1,889,011 

3,060,841 

8,611.915 

4,898,121 

970,838 

147,682 

649,941 

27,198 

125,428 1 

4.341,755 

1,741,887 ' 

12,549,699 

68,114 

6,699,706 

1,526,768 

1 491,755 

2,679,607 

861, 9n 

48,110,846 

48,008,589 


The chief articles of import from Iceland to the United Kingdom (Board 
Trade Beturas) for 1932 were : fish, 121, 034^.; raw wool^ 24,60(U.; ftah oila, 
11,225/. Chief articles of the United Kingdom exports to Iceland, 1982 : 
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coal, 66,633Z. ; cottons, 17,42H. ; meal and flour, 36,863/.; petroleum, 
22,911/. 

Total trade (Board of Trade Ketiirns) between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom for 6 years : — 


— 

1929 

1930 

I 1981 

1932 

19S3 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Iceland to 






U.K. 

550,982 

846,167 

180,857 

233,485 

272,886 

Exports to Iceland from 



U.K. 

658,684 

702,903 

410,404 

391,854 

580,501 

Re-exports to Iceland 


from U.K. 

104,861 

122,883 

95,147 

76,180 

54,075 


Shipping and Navigation. — The mercantile marine of Iceland (above 
12 gross tons) was, in 1932, 85 steam vessels of 28,221 gross tons, 287 motor 
vessels of 7,977 gross tons, and 4 sailing vessels of 144 gross tons ; total, 876 
vessels of 36,342 gross tons. 

Internal Gommunications. — There are no railways in Iceland. At the 
end of 1929 there were completed about 1,300 km. (800 miles) of carriage 
roads outside the towns. In 1932 there were registered 1,561 automobiles, 
of which 619 were passenger and 942 trucks. 

There are 533 post offices. 

The length of the telegraph and telephone lines at the end of 1931 was 
2,591 miles. The wires had a length of 7,810 miles. There were 388 tele- 
graph and telephone offices. Number of dispatches sent in the year 1931 
was 275,431, of which 148,416 were internal. Number of telephone conver- 
sations was 578,871. The total receipts amounted to 1,752,716 kronur, and 
the total expenditure to 1,478,488 kronur, leaving a surplus of 274,226 kronur. 

Banking and Credit. — There are 3 banks in Iceland, LandsbanJcinn 
(The National Bank), a note-issuing bank which belongs entirely to the 
State, Bunadarbanki Islarids (The Rural Bank of Iceland), a State Bank 
founded 1930, and Utvegsbaiiki Islands (The Fishing Trade Bank), a private 
joint-stock bank, founded in 1930, the majority of shares being held 
by the Government. On December 31, 1932, the accounts of the National 
Bank balanced at 66,265,000 kronur. A special department for loans on 
mortgage is connected with the National Bank. 

At the end of 1931 there were 53 savings banks with 23,200 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 8,993,000 krdnur, or about 388 krdnur to each 
account. 

Money, Weights and Measures.— The Icelandic name of the 
monetary unit is krdna, pi. h-6mtr. Since October, 1925, the relation of the 
value of the Icelandic krdna to £ has been altered to £1 =» Kr. 22*15, but 
this value i.s not stipulated by law. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Or loBLAND IN Great Britain. 

According to the Act of Union of 1918, Iceland is represented by the 
Diplomatic Representatives of Denmark. 

2. Or Great Britain in Iceland. 

Consul at Beykjavik. — Aageir Sigurdason, C.B.E. 

There are also consular representatives at Akureyri, IsaQord, Nordfjord, 
and Veatmannaeyjar. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Iceland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Hagski^slur fslands. Statistique de I’IsIande. ReyK1»v^k. 

ArWk Hagstofu Islands. Annuaire Statlstique de I’Istande. Reykjavik. 

HagtiOindi (Statistical Journal) Reykjavik. 

Statistical Bulletin. Issued monthly by the National Bank of Iceland and the Statistical 
Bureau of Iceland. Reykjavik. 

Skyrsla nin stbrf landsslmans Statistique des t^l^graphes et t^l^phones d’Islande. 
Annual. Reykjavik. 

2. Non-Official Publications, 

Chapman {OWxe M.), Across Iceland. London, lf)30. 

Collingvsood (W, G.) and SUfdnMaon (J6d), A Pilgrimage to the Saga Steads of Iceland. 
tJlverston, 1899. 

Du^erin (Lord), T^etters from High Latitudes. Ilth Edition. London, 1908. 

Gjerget (Knot), A History of Iceland. London, 1924. 

OudmundBMn (V.), Island am Beginn des XX. Jahrhunderts (Transl. from Danish). 
Kattowitz, 1904. 

ffall (Y. N.), On the Stream of Travel. Boston, 1926. 
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IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA). 

Iraq was freed from the Turks during the Great War. It wAvS recogni.scd 
as an independent State, to be placed under a Mandatory Power, and the 
mandate was allotted to Great Britain. On December 14, 1927, a treaty 
was signed between Great Britain and Iraq, by which the former under- 
took to recognise the latter as an independent State. Iraq was admitted 
to membership of the League of Nations on October 4, 1932, and the mandate 
was terminated. 

Reigning King. 

Ghazi) horn March 21, 1912, succeeded his father, Faisal, first King of 
Iraq, who died on September 9, 1933 ; married on September 19, 1933, to 
his cousin, the Emira Aliyah^ second daughter of King Ali of the Hejaz. 

Sisters of the King. — (1) Emirah Asm; (2) Emirah Rajia, 

Government. — In 1920 a Council of State was formed, as a provisional 
measure, to conduct the administration of the country. On August 23, 1921, 
the High CoiRipissioner proclaimed the Emir Faisal King of Iraq, by election 
of the people, as the result of a plebiscite in which 96 per cent, of the in- 
habitants of the country voted in his favour. 
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The Cabinet, formed on February 24, 1934, is as follows 

Premier and Minister of Interior , — Jamil Beg A1 Midfai. 

Minister of Defence . — Rashid Beg A1 Khoja. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Abdullah DamlujU 

Minister of Finance . — Naji Pasha As Suwadi, 

Minister of Justice . — Jamal Beg Baban. 

Minister of Economics and Communications . — Abbas Beg Mahdi. 

Minister of Education . — Jalal Beg Baban. 

The Organic Law passed by the Constituent Assembly in June, 1924, 
provides for a limited monarchy and a responsible government. The 
legislative body consists of a Senate of 20 nominated ‘elder statesmen,’ 
and the Lower House of 88 elected deputies. 

In March, 1924, the elective Constituent Assembly met for the purpose 
of ratifying the Anglo-Ira/p treaty, passing the Organic Law and the 
Electoral Law for the election of a subsequent parliament. It completed 
these duties early in August, and was then dissolved. The first Parliament 
under the Constitution was opened by King Faisal on July 16, 1925. 

The country is now divided into the following Liwas* Mosul, Arbil, 
Kirkuk, Bulaimani, Diyala, Baghdad, Dulaim, Kut, Karbala, Hillab, 
Diwaniyah, Muutifig, ‘Aniarab, Basrah. Each Liwa is administered by a 
Mutasarrif, and is sub-divided into Qadhas (under Qaimmaqams) and 
Nahiyahs (under Mudirs). 

Area and Population. — The country has an area of 177,148 square 
miles (the former Turkish vilayets respectively of Baghdad, 113,867 square 
miles, Basrah, 27,070 square miles, and Mosul, 36,211 square miles) and 
a population, according to the census of 1920, of 2,849,282. The following 
are the detailed figures of the census results ; — 


Division 


8unni 

tJhi’ah 

Jewish 

(Jhnwtian 

OebrI 

Religions 

Total 

Baghdad 

Bainarra 

Diyala . 

Kut 

Diwaniyah . 
Shamiyah 

Hillah . 

Dulaim . 


180,000 

1)6,465 

54,953 

8,678 

1,000 

445 

15,988 

247,000 

54,000 

14,215 

40,097 

98,712 

192,800 

189,000 

155,897 

200 

50,000 

800 

1,689 

881 

6,000 

630 

1,065 

2,000 

16,000 

897 

127 

5,000 

20 

27 

200 

1,000 

900 

200 

6 

28 

250.000 
80,970 

104,086 

107,798 

204,500 

190.000 

173.000 

250.000 

Total Vilayet 
Baghdad . 

of 

624,414 

750,421 

62,565 

20,771 

2,133 

1,860,304 

Basrah . 

Amarah , 

Muutaiiq 


24,408 

7,000 

11,160 

180,494 

284,700 

806,220 

6,928 

8,000 

160 

2,221 

800 

80 

1,549 

6,000 

2,440 

165,600 

800,000 

820,000 

Total Vilayet 
Basrah 

of 

42,558 

721,414 

10 088 

2,551 

1 

8,989 

785.600 

Mosul . 

Arbil . 

Kirkuk . 

Sulelmani 


244,718 

96,100 

86,000 

158,900 

17,180 

5,000 

7,635 

4,800 

1,400 

1,000 

50,670 

4,100 

600 

100 

80.180 

1,000 

860,878 

106,000 

92,000 

165,000 

Total Vilayet 
Mosul 

of 

579,713 

22,180 

14,835 

55,470 

81,180 

703,378 

Grand Total . 


1,146,686 

1,404,015 

87,488 

78,792 

42,802 

2,849,282 


L L 
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On November 25, 1933, the Council of the League of Nations fixed the 
boundary between Iraq and Syria, including the whole of tlie Jebel Sinjar 
in Iraq. 

Education. — The medium of instruction in the schools has been 
changed from Turkish to Arabic in the Arabic-speaking provinces, and to 
Kurdish in Kurdish-speaking areas ; Turkish remains in a few Turcoman 
towns (Tuzkhurmatli, Kirkuk, Kifri). In 1931 there were 43,000 pupils 
(boys and girls) in the 324 government primary and elementary schools, 
with 1,410 teachers. There were in 1931 three secondary schools at 
Baghdad, Basrah and Mosul with 875 pupils, and 18 intermediate schools at 
other places with 1,817 pupils. There are two technical schools, a law school, 
a medical school, an engineering school, a military colKge and a theological 
college for both sects. There are one men’s training college for primary 
teachers with 255 students, one woraeu's training centre and one night 
secondary school. There are 20 centres for illiterates (male and female), 
having 66 classes in all, at various places in the country. In April, 1922, 
King Faisal laid the foundation stone of the future A1 ul Bait University, and 
the first block was opened on March 15, 1926. The education budget for 
the year 1932-33 amounted to 310,554 dinars, and for 1933-34, to 358,195 
dinars. 

Justice- — Civil and Shara’ Courts are established throughout the country 
as follows : — A Court ot Cassation at Baghdad with a British President and 5 
Iraq Judges, 2 Shara’ Courts of Revision at Baghdad, 6 Courts of First 
Instance ; 11 Single Judge Courts with jurisdiction of a Court of kirst 
Instance ; 28 Peace Courts ; 29 Shara’ Courts. In districts w'here a Peace 
Court only is established the Peace Judge has limited jurisdiction of a Court 
of First Instance a.s well as Shara’ Jurisdiction. 

Wherever a Civil Court is established there is also a Criminal Court, 
every judge having either first or second class magisterial powers. Certain 
administrative officials of outlying places where no court;: have been formed 
have also magisteiial powers. 

The prison population at the end of 1930 was 3,790 (64 females). 


Finance. — Civil receipts and expenditure ; — 


- 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-38 » 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Rupees 
6.94,44,203 
5,99,01,142 ‘ 

Rupees 

6,72,77,479 

6,73,19,390* 

Rupees 

4,04,50,781 

6,11,57,621 

Imqi dinars 
4,289,741 
3,729,974 * 1 

Iraqi dinars 

4,188,770 

8,881,415* 


> Including 12,84,044 rupees on capital ex]>enditnre. 

• InfludiiiL; 11,51,7 8 rn pees on cap'lal expend ituie. 

• Including 109,993 dinar- on capital expenditure. 

• In •Indinv 328, 2«8 dinars on capital expenditure. 

• Provisional fi>iur.-8. 

Defence* — Besides British Imperial Forces, which passed on October 1, 
1922, under the control of the Air Ministry, and now consist of R. A F units, 
there are local forces of the 'Iraqi Army. The establishment of the 'Iraqi 
Army on April 1, 1931, was as follows : — 2 cavalry regiments and 1 cavalry 
school and dep^t ; 2 field batteries, 3 pack batteries and 1 artillery school 
and dep6t ; 10 infantry battalions, 2 infantry depots ; 3 transport com- 
panies ; 1 mechanical transport company ; medical corps ; remounts and 
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veterinary department ; ordnance department ; military police corps ; signal 
battalion ; royal military college ; staff school ; small arms school ; motor 
machine-gim company ; mechanical transport school and depot ; Royal 
'Iraqi air force, and the King’s bodyguard. Total strength (1933), 20,000 of 
all arms. In January, 1934, an Act was passed for introducing compulsory 
military service on ail men between the ages of 19 and 21. Two years are 
to be served with the Colours, four in the First Reserve and four in the 
Second Students in secondary, technical and religious schools and the 
physically unfit are exempt, and exemption from service may be obtained 
by the payment of 30 dinars The Ministry of Defence is advised by a 
British Military Mission. 

On January 1, 1932, the ’Iraqi Police force comprised 62 ’Iraqi Gazetted 
Officers, 224 Inspectors, 3,687 mounted police and 3,688 foot police — total 
strength, together with auxiliary police, 8, 3.^)8. Tlie strength of the British 
Inspectorate staff is 9 Gazetted Officers and 2 non-gazetttd (to be reduced 
in 1933 to 7 Gazetted Officers only). The force is under complete ’Iraqi execu- 
tive control, with the exception of the Railway Police, numbering 275 officers 
and men, which, however, came under ’Iraqi executive control in April, 
1933. Police budget for the year 1933-'34, 534,355 dinars. The auxiliary 
police, in addition to the railway police, include three small camel corps, 
total strength, 150 camelinen, who operate in the Western and South Western 
Frontier ; and also 26 armed cars, equipped with Lewis and Vickers guns. 
Attached to these cars are Police wireless stations (mobile and fixed). Of 
the enr sections 2 are employed in the interior of the country, while the 
remainder are employed solely in the Western and Southern Desert areas 
stretching from Mosul Liwa in the North to Basrah Liwa in the South. 
There is a large Police Training School in Baghdad for probationary 
gazetted officers and inspectors. 

Production- — Iraq is a land of great potentialities. The soil of tbe 
country is rich, but there are vast areas which can only be cultivated if 
irrigated by canals or pum[»s. The Irrigation Department operates several 
canal systems, and new irrigation works are under consideration. The 
number of pumps at the end of December, 1930, was roughly 2,027, with a total 
horse-power of perhaps 58,279, all in the hands of private individuals or 
tribal groups. The total area actually irrigated by them in a single year 
is at present about 1,000,000 acres, but reliable figures are not available. 

An oilfield, 30 miles south of Khanaqin, in the area known as the 
Transferred Territories near the Persian frontier, is operated by the Khanaqin 
Oil Com[»any, a subsidiary of the Anglo-Pemian Oil Company, and there is 
a pipe-line to a refinery near Khanaquin. Oil for consumption in Iraq 
is refined at this refinery and distributed and marketed by an associated 
company, the Rafidain Oil Company in all parts of Iraq at cheap prices 
controlled by an agreement between the company and the Government. 
An oilfield at Kirkuk has been tested by the ’Iraq Petroleum Company, an 
international group, who are constructing pipe-lines to the Mediterranean 
in order to go into production. The British Oil Development Company are 
exploiting oil resources in the Mosul district. 

The chinf winter crops are wheat and barley. The date crop is important, 
and the chief pro<lucing area is the tidally irrigated riverain belt of the 
Shatt-el-Arab. Wool is also an important export. Cotton exports reached 
5,000 bales in 1928, but has since aeclined owing to adverse markets. 

CoBIBierce. — Imports and exports for five fiscal years (ended March 81) 
were as follows ; — 
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1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-81 1 

1 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Imports . 
Exports . 

Rupees 
9,50,05,570 
i 5,57,40,974 

Rupees i 

9,82,82,840 
5,63,38,285 j 

Rupees 

7,13,81,615 

4,07.12,642 

Rupees 

6,39,78,176 

4,62,23,767 

Irsqi dinarn 
6,239,614 
2,5()8,559 


Customs gross revenue in 1930-Bl, 1,84,96,611 rupees; in 1931-32, 
1,97,64,603 rupees; in 1932-33, 1,657,190 dinars. Transit, 1930-31, 
3,26,92,682 rupees; 1931-32,3,07,67,262 rupees; 1932-33, 1,933,941 dinars. 

The export of barley in 1931-32, 169,067 tons, valued at 69,96,792 
rupees; in 1932-33, 62,667 tons, valued at 213,442 dinars; of wheat in 
1981-32, 34,413 tons, valued at 18,42,457 rupees; in 1932-33, 13,025 tons, 
valued at 62,979 dinars ; of wool in 1931-82, 5,298 tons, valued at 
206,882 dinars; in 1932-33, 3,112 tons, valued at 91,017 dinars; and 
of dates in 1931-32, 166,965 tons, valued at 896,362 dinars ; in 1932-3S, 
165,643 tons, valued at 878,559 dinars. 

The total trade between Iraq and United Kingdom, according to the Board 
of Trade Returns, w’as as follow's for hve years : — 



1929 

1930 
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1932 

1933 

Imports from Iraq 

£ 

1,676,228 

2,425,640 

£ 

1,131,156 

1,692,499 

£ 

705,11S 

1,242,118 

£ 

421,914 

1,975,845 

£ 

489,123 

1,895,488 

Exports to Iraq . 
Re-exports to Iraq 

from U.It. 

71,381 

84,251 

S6,873 

34.417 

26,676 


ComintinicatioilS.— The Iraqi railway system consists of a metre 
gauge line from the Port of Basra, which is the Port of Iraq situated on the 
Shatt-el-Arab at the head of the Persian Gulf, to Baghdad, a distance of 
ft64 miles. There are further a metre gauge line, connected with the Basra 
line by a wagon ferry across the River Tigris at Baghdad, from Baghdad 
to Khanaqin (110 miles) which is an important town near the Iraqi- 
t^ersian Frontier; a branch metre gauge line from the Baghdad- Khana* 
quin line to Kirkuk (109 miles), which is to be extended to Mosul; a 
standard gauge (4 ft, 8^ in.) line from Baghdad to Baiji (136 miles) along 
the right bank of the Tigris towards Mosul. The main Basra-Baghdad lino 
pass^ the ancient cities of Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon and Kish, and 
8|>ecial railwray facilities exist to enable travellers to visit these cities. Goods 
are carried direct from Basra Port to Khanaquin on the Iraqi-Persian 
Frontier, whence they are transported by road to the markets of Persia. The 
total route mileage open on March 31, 1982, was 76270 miles. There were 
also 169 ‘86 miles of siding, making a total of 922’56 miles. Railway earnings 
for the year 193^33 were 496,064 dinars, and expenses 467,701 dinars. 

The Ir^i railway also runs a passenger motor service between Kirkuk 
and Nkibin via Mosul to connect with the Taurus express to Haidar Pasha, 
and thenoe by the Simplon-Orient express’. This gives a through connection 
from India to England by sea, rail and road — Baghdad to London in six 
days with Wagons-Lits from Nisibin to Calais — and Bombay to London in 
ji^teen days, including two days in Iraq to visit Ur of the Chaldees^ 
Ballon, Kish, etc. 

Since the War nearly five thousand miles of roads, chiefly earthen, hava 
been opened for..the passage of all classes of traffic. 

lu the year 1931-*82, 793 steamers of a gross registered tonnage of 
4,606,666 entered the ports of Basra and Abadan. 
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At the close of 1932 there were 106 Post Offices in Iraq. At most of 
these Money Orders are issued and paid. A restricted number of Offices oIbo 
issue and pay Postal Orders and accept and deliver Insured and Caah-on* 
Delivery (Value-payable) postal packets. 

Internal mail communication is maintaineil over distances totalling 
5,222 miles, as follows; — 820 miles by air, 735 miles by rail, 3,188 miles 
by mechanical road transport, 351 miles by pack animals and runner service, 
122 miles by river and 6 miles by tram. 

Apart from frontier e:^ehanges of mails with Turkey and Persia ordinary 
foreign mails are received and despatched hy three routes ; a weekly service 
via India for correspondence to and from all countries East of Iraq and also 
East and South Africa, and two bi-weekly services across the desert and 
through Palestine and Syria for correspondence with all countries West of 
Iraq including those in North and South America. The latter service 
affords mail communication to or from most countries in Europe in less 
than fifteen days, the time of transit for mails between England and Iraq 
being eight to nine days. Parcels are received and despatched by both of 
these routes. 

Air Mail correspondence is both despatched and received in mails 
conveyed by the Imperial Airways, Ltd., l^ndon-Cairo-Baghdad-Karachi, 
and the (K. L.M.) Amsterdam -Bandseng services. The transit period be- 
tween Iraq and England by this service is 3 to 4 days, and between Iraq 
and India about 2 days. Air Mail communication with Syria is maintained 
by means of Air Union Orient Lines, Ltd., bi-weekly service. 

During 1932 the number of postal packets transmitted by the Inland 
Post was approximately 4,264,067, including 19,765 parcels. Approxi- 
mately 1,814,737 postal packets, including 4,877 parcels, were despatched 
to destinations abroad and 3, 692, 606,’ including 24,780 parcels, were received 
from foreign countries for delivery in Iraq. 

Post Office Money Orders issued during 1932 totalled 84,187, of an aggre- 
Mte valne of 228,486 dinars, and 79,352 Money Orders, aggregating 182,068 
dinars, were paid. 

On December 31, 1932, the line and wire mileages of the Iraq Telegraph 
and Telephone System were 4,415 miles and 20,742 miles respectively. The 
number of Post and Telegranh Offices open for public telegraph traffic was 91 ; 
in addition, 69 Railway Telegraph Offices also dealt with public telegrams. 

The total number of Inland Telegrams transmitted during 1932 was 
162; 526. Sent and received ordinary foreign telegrams totalled 29,994 and 
38,062 respectively. The number of wireless messages sent and received 
was 27,319. At the end of the year there were 40 Departmental Public 
Teleplione Exchanges, and 81 Sub-Exchanges 0 }>erating private systems. 
The number of connections in the public system was 1,876. A Strowager 
Automatic Telephone Exchange has been operating at Basrah since 1923. 

Curreilcy.-^The rupee currency was displaced by a national Iraqi 
currency and note issue, by a Currency Law published on April 19, 1931. 
By this law, which came into effect on July 1, 1931, but was suspended until 
April 1, 1932, the monetary unit became the dinar, equal lu value to one 
pound sterling, and divided into 1,000 fils. Silver coins for 60 (called the 
Dirham) and 20 fils are in circulation, and other coins for 10, 4 (nickel), 
2 and 1 (bronze) fils. Notes are for a quarter, a half, and one dinar, and 
for 6, 10 and 100 dinars. The 5Q-fils coins are of a silver alloy, the fineness 
of which is 500 parts of pure silver in 1,000 parts, and of .i weight of 9*00 
mmmes, while the 20- fils coin is of a silver alloy, the fineness of which is 
the same, but of a weight of 3*60 grammes. A larger coin of 200 fils waa 
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put into circulation in June, 1933. The total issued currency on May 1, 
1933, was : notes, 2,004,750 dinars ; coin, 243,435 dinars. The Currency 
is controlled by an Iraqi Currency Board sitting in London. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Great Britain in Iraq. 

Ambassador. — Sir Francis Humplirys, G.C. M.G., G.C.V.O., K.B.E., 
C.I.E. (Appointed, October 4, 1932.) 

CouTisellor. — G. A. 1). Ogil vie -Forbes, C.M.G. 

First Secretary. — C. H. Bateman, M.C. 

Third Secretaries. — P, W. S. Y. Scarlett and J. G. Ward, 

Financial Seentary. — F. E Stafl’ord. 

Oriental Secretary. — V. Holt, M.V.O. 

Air Offi^r Gmumanding British Forces. — Air Vice-Marshal C. S. Burnett, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — C. Empson. 

British Consul^ Baghdad. — C. A. W. Were, 

British Co7isul, Basra. — L. H. Hurst. 

British Co7isul, K. D. Gybbon-Monypenny. 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Kirkuk and Diana-Rowanduz. 

2. Of Iraq in Great Britain. 

Fnvoy and Minister. — Ja[ar Pasha el Askari, G.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
Counsellor and First Secretary. — Thabit Bey Abdun-Noor. 

Second Secretaries. — Sheikh Kadhim el Dujaily and Albert F. Nannis, 

Books of Reference. 

Draft Mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine. (Cmd. 1,176.) Miscellaneous No. S (19^1). 
Iraq. Treaty with King Faisal. Unid. 1757. 1922. 

Bell (Gertrude L.), Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia. (Cmd. 1,061.) 
Issued by the India Office, 1920.— Am math to Amurath. 2nd ed. London, 1929. 

Sevan (Edwyn), The Land of the Two Rivers. London, 1917. 

Coke (R.), The Heart of the Middle Ea.st. London, 1926. 

I>ana(h. P.), Arab-A.sia: A Geograjffiy of Syria, Palesfine, Irak, and Arabia. Beirut, 1923. 
i)otc«on (Sir E.), Govorninent of El ’Iraq. An liapiiry into Land Tenure and Related 
Questions. London and Baghdad, 1931. 

Earle (E. M.), Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway. London, 1923. 

Hall (L. J.), The Inland Water Transport in Mesopot.amia. London, 1921. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno dTtalia.) 

* Reig^ning King. 

Vittorio Emanuole III., bom November 11, 1869, the only sou 
of King Umberto I. ol Italy and of Queen Margherita ; succeeded to 
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the throne on the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to EJena^ born January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
of Montenegro ; offspring. Princess Jolanda, born June 1, 1901, marriea 
on April 9, 1923, to Count Calvi di Bergolo ; has three daughters and a son, 
bom in 1924, 1927, 1930 and 1933 respectively ; Princess Mafalda^ bom 
November 19, 1902, married on September 23, 1925, to Prince Philip of 
Hesse; has two sons, bom in 1926 aiid in 1927 respectively; Prince 
Umberto Nicola Tomaso Giovanni Maria, Prince of Piedmont and Heir 
Apparent, bom Sept. 15, 1904, married January 8, 1930, to Marie Jos^ of 
Belgium, bom August 4, 1906 ; Princess Gioranna, born November 18, 
1907, married to King Boris of Bulgaria, on October 25, 1930 ; has one 
daughter, born in 1933; Princess Maria^ born December 26, 1914. 

CouHn of the King. 

Prince Vittorio Emanuele, of Savoy-Aosta, Count of Turin, born November 24, 1870, 
ion of the late Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of Aosta (deceased January 18, 1890), from 
his union with Maria Vittorio, Princess of Pozzo della Cisterna, who died January 8, 
1876. 

Most genealogists trace the origin of the reigning house to a German 
Count Berthold, who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Geneva. In the 
end of the eleventh century the Count of Savoy acquired the countries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadeus, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
Counts of Savoy adopted the title of Duke ; in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont; and in 1713 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to be exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which henceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese territory was added at the peace of 1815. The direct male line of the 
House of Savoy died out with King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Carignano, a branch founded 
by Tommaso Francesco, born in 1596, younger son ot Duke Carlo Emanuele I. 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1849, in favour 
of his son, the late King Vittorio Emanuele II., who, by the Peace of Zurich, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding temitory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by pUbiftcites in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany; on October 21, Sicily and Naples (including Benevento and 
Pontecoimo, part of the Papal States), and on November 4, the Marches and 
Umbria. Tne first Italian Parliament assembled in Febmar^’’, 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Papal States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian army (September 20, 1870), was annexed 
to the Kingdom by pUhiscite on October 2. After the Great War — by the 
Treaty of Saint Germain (Sept. 10, 1919) there were annexed to the 
kingdom : the Venezia Tridentina, the Venezia Giulia with Zara, the 
islands of Cherso, Lussino and other minor ones. Later, on January 28, 
1924, Fiume was also annexed. 

The civil list has been settled (1919) at 11,250,000 lire ; by a law of 
1925 an allowance of 3,000,000 lire was settled on the Prince of Piedmont, 
Heir Apparent ; Duke of Aosta and tlio Duke of Genoa receive an allowance 
of 1,000,000 lire each. , 

The greater part of the private domains of the reigning family has been 
given up to the State. 
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Constitutioii and Government. 

The present Confititution of Italy is an expansion of the ‘Statute 
/ottdameutale del Regno,’ granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. According to this charter, the execntlTe 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him through responsible ministers ; while the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Ohambera — an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the ‘ Camettt 
de* Deputati.* To co ordinate and complete all the activity of the r^gimo, 
resulting from the Fascist Revolution, there is the Gran Consiglio d6l 
Fascisino which Is composed of the quadnimviri of the March to Rome 
appointed for an indefinite period ; a certain number of Members (Ministers 
and other high dignitaries) appointed for as long as they hold their respective 
office ; and an undetermined number of Members to be appointed for the 
duration of three year*, by the Head of Government. The Oran Consiglio del 
Fascismo forms the delinitive Hat of the candidates to Parliament ; gives its 
opinion on the Statutes, on the arrangement and on the lines of conduct 
of the Fascist Party. Its approval must be obtained on all questions of a 
constitutional nature including those connected with the succession to the 
throne and the prerogatives of the Crown. The Secretary of the Partita 
Ncttvmale Fascisia is also Secretary to the Gran Consiglio and may be 
invited at the sessions of the Council of Ministers. In 1932 the membership 
of the Fascist party consisted of 1,007,231 members belonging to the male 
‘Faioi,* of 608,669 belonging to the voung combative ‘Fasci,’ of 60,998 
fascist students and of 145,210 persona belonging to the female ‘ Fasci.’ 

The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal house who are twenty* 
one years of age (with the right to vote when twenty-five years of ago), and 
of an unlimited number of members, above forty years old, who are nomi- 
nated by the King for life ; a condition of the nomination being that 
the person should either fill a high office, or have acquired fame in science, 
literature, or any other pursuit tending to the benefit of the nation, or, 
finally, should pay taxes to the annual amount of 8,000 lire. On December 
20, 1932, the Senators numbered 374 ; of those 9 are Royal Princes. 

By the law of May 17, 1928, the whole electoral system has been radically 
changed. Franchise is panted to men of 21 years of age, and also to men 
aged 18 years, if married or widowers with sons, who are paying a syndicate 
rate, or taxes to the amount of 100 lire, or are receiving a salary or pension 
from any public institution. Criminals and certain others are excluded. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 400 members elected for 5 years. To 
be eligible it is necessary to have completed 25 years of age and to fulfil the 
conditions required for active electorate. The whole country is a single con- 
stituency. The National Syndicate Confederations are entitled to propose a 
number of candidates twice as groat as the number of deputies to be elected. 
Juridical persons and Associations of national character are also entitled to 

S ropose 200 other candidates, Out . of these lists of candidates the 
reat Fascist Council selects 400 names which is the roll proposed to 
the electors. If the proposed roll is not approved, fresh elections must be 
held. In this case the lusts of candidates must be presented fifteen days 
before the fixed day for the elections. The candidates elected are those 
inscribed on the list which has obtained the majority of votes. The seats 
teserved to the minority are divided among the other lists in proportion to thd 
nuipber of votes' obtained by each list. 

Fach Deputy has an annual allowance of 21,000 lire. 

The last elections took place on March 25, 1934 ; out of the 10,i38|fi3§ 
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registered electors, 10,041,997 (or 96. 2 per cent.) participated in the balloting ; 
of these 10,025,618 (or ^.84 per cent, of the voters) voted in favour of 
the national list of candidates. 

The duration of a Parliament is five years, and it must meet annually. 
The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both the upper and 
the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are members. 

The executive power is exercised by the King through the Government. 
The Prime Minister is the Chief of the Government responsible to the King 
for the general political dire«dion of the Government. The Ministers are 
responsible to the King and the Chief of the Government for the action of 
their respective Offices. The Prefects are responsible, in their respective 
Provinces, for the high efficiency of all the Services connected with the 
State — with the exception of those connected with the Administration of 
Justice, of War, of the Navy and of the Air Service. 

To di.scipline ma.ss labour, the Italian State juridically admits Syndicates. 
Syndical Associations are either grouped territorially, or in Federations. 
The latter consist of thirteen Confederations, six for the employers and six 
for the workers. Each Confederation corre^onds to the following activities : 
Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, Banks, Transport on Land and Maritime 
and Air Transports. The thirteenth comprises Arts or Liberal Protessions. 

The National Council of Corporations is presided over by the Chief of the 
Government and through it is carried into effect the principle of integral 
corporation. 

The present Cabinet appointed on September 12, 1929, and reconstituted 
on November 6, 1933, consists of the following Members : 

Prime MiniiUT, Chief of the Government and Minister of the Interior t of 
Foreign Affairs, of JCar, of the Navy, of the Air, and of Corporations,— - 
Signor Benito Mussolini. 

Minister of Public fPorks . — Signor Araldo di Crollalama, 

Minister of National Education , — Signor Francesco Ereole. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forests . — Signor Giacomo Acerbo. 

Minister of the Colonies . — General Emilio dc Bono. 

Minister of Finance . — Signor Guido Jung. 

Minister of Justice . — Signor Pietro de Francisci. 

Minister of Coinmunications.—KAmixoX Costanzo Ciano. 


Looal Government, 

The State is divided into 92 Provinces, and these into 7,311 Communes. 
Provinces are administered by a Provincial Keotorate and a President. The 
President, the Vico President and the Eectois are appointed by Royal Decree. 
In every province there is a Giunta Provinciate Amministratfixi which exer- 
cises functions of guardianship on Communes and on the Opere Pie, as well as 
jurisdictional functitms. Tim Consiglio Provinciate delV Economi a Corporativa 
represents the interests of the productive activities of the Province. At the 
head of the Commune (with the exception of Rome where there is a Governor, 
and Naples where there is a Higli Commissioner) is the Podestd (Mayor! who 
is appointed by Royal Decree and remains in charge for five years with the 
same powers which were lormally exercised by the elected municipal 
authorities. In all the capitals of the Provinces and in pommunes with 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, there exists a Council (Consulta) of from 1C 
to 40 members, selected by the Prefect of the Province from among tht 

L L 2 
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persons desi^^jnated by the recofcnised local syndi^al associations. The 
ConsuUa has advisory functions only, but its advice must be asked in the 
case of the approval of budgets and of the imposition of taxes. 


Area and Population. 

The following figures show the increase of the population of the 
Kingdom of Italy ; — 


Year 
(1 Jan.) 

Population 

Increase per 
cent per 
annum 

1816 

18,383,000 


18728 

26,801,154 

0*260 

18823 

28,459,828 

0-619 

19011,8 

32,475,253 

0-702 

19112, s 

34,671,377 

0-655 

19218.4 

38,033.000 

0-929 

1926 

39,340,000 

0*846 


Year 
(1 Jan.) 


Increase per 

Population 

cent per 
annum 

1927 

39.681,000 

0*844 

1928 

40 054,000 

0*940 

1929 

40.445,000 

0-976 

1930 

40.759.000 

0*776 

19813,5 1 

41,176,671 

0*768 

1933 

41,806,000 

0*867 

1934 

42,217,000 

0-983 


‘ February 10. ‘June 10. • Census Figures. * December 1. ‘ April 21. 


The following table gives area and population of the Provinces and 
departments according to the census of April 21, 1931 : — 


Provinces and Departments 


Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1931 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1931 

Alessandria 





1,960 

756,088 

3857 

Austa 





1,837 

226,107 

123-1 

Cuneo 





2,870 

619,598 

215*9 

Novara 





1,391 

389,352 

279*9 

Torino 





2,116 

1,147,M9 

542*1 

Vercelli 





1,157 

359,525 

3107 

Piedmont 





11,331 

3,497,799 

308*7 

Genova 





682 

831,661 

1219-4 

Impeda 





456 

162,383 

356 1 

La Spezia . 





346 

221,921 

643*2 

Savona 





614 

221,003 

859-9 

Liguria 





2,097 

1,436,958 

685*2 

Bergamo . 





1,076 

584,881 

543-6 

Brescia 





1,823 

710,642 

389-8 

Como 





798 

487,277 

610-6 

Cremona . 





685 

364,842 

632-6 

Mantova . 





903 

397,686 

440-4 

Milano 





1,066 

2,001,875 

1,877-9 

Pavia 





1,144 

481,884 

421-2 

Sondrio 





1,233 

133.768 

108-6 

Varese 

** 




462 

382,462 

827-8 

Lombardy 



, 

, 

9,190 

! 6,646,807 

608*4 
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Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Poi.ulation 
Census, 1931 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1931 

Belluno 

1,419 

210,355 

H8'2 

Padova .... 

826 

632,160 

765-3 

Rovigo 

684 

315,868 

461*8 

Treviso ..... 

956 

560,809 

586-6 

Udine ..... 

2,749 

718,245 

26 L *3 

Venezia 

943 

594,415 

630*3 

Verona ..... 

1,195 

563,159 

471*3 

Vicenza ..... 

1,051 

528,256 

502-6 

Veneto .... 

9,823 

4,123,267 

419*8 

Bolzano 

2,831 

269,610 

95*2 

Trento 

2,535 

390,527 

154*1 

Venezia Tridentina 

5,366 

660,137 

123*0 

Fiume ..... 

390 

106,775 

273-8 

Oorizia ..... 

1,018 

205,823 

202-2 

Pola 

1,430 

297,526 

208-1 

Trieste ..... 

475 

348,494 

733-7 

Zara 

42 

20,324 

483 9 

Venezia Giulia e Zara . 

3,355 

978,942 

291-8 

Bologna 

1,431 

683,032 

477*3 

Ferrara ..... 

i 1,013 

366,611 

361-9 

Forli 

1,122 

422,831 

376-9 

Modena 

i 1,043 

448,429 

429-9 

Parma 

1 1,334 

373,695 

280-1 

Piacenza ..... 

1 994 

290,445 

292-2 

Ravenna ..... 

1 715 

272,500 

381-1 

Reggio Emilia .... 

885 

360.909 

407-8 

Emilia .... 

i 8,537 ' 

3,218,452 

377-0 

Arezzo ..... 

1 1,236 

301,147 

243-6 

Firenze 

! 1,497 

840,287 

561-3 

Grosseto ..... 

! 1,735 

176,991 

202 0 

Livorno 

1 471 

245,787 

521*8 

Lucca ..... 

! 685 

339,991 

496-3 

Maasa e Carrara 

i 446 

189,678 

425-8 

Pisa ..... 

i 943 

335,187 

355-4 

Pistoia 

368 

202,405 

560 0 

Siena ..... 

1 1.472 

1 

260,891 

177*4 

Tuscany .... 

i 8,863 

2,892,364 

326-7 
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Provinces and Departments. 

Area In sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 19SI 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1931 

Ancona . 


748 

356,879 

477-1 

Ascoli Pice no . 


805 

288,811 

358-8 

MacefatA . 


1,070 

277,696 

259 -.6 

Pesaro e Urbino 


1,118 

294,360 

263 5 

Marches 


3,741 

1,217,746 

325-5 

Perugia . 


2,455 

822 

514,996 

209-8 

Terfti 


179,078 

217-9 

Umbria 


3,277 

694,074 

211-8 

Froeinone 


1,250 

413,766 

331-0 

Rieti 


1,057 

163,985 

156-1 

Roma 


2,915 

1,577,115 

541-0 

Viterbo . 


1,409 

230,186 

163-4 

Latium 


6,631 

2,385,052 

359-7 

Aquila degli Abnizxi . 


1,945 

344,466 

177-1 

CamtXkbasso 

Chieti . 


1,783 

1,001 

375,675 

358,953 

210-7 

358-6 

Pescara . 


473 

193,051 

409-0 

Teratao . 


750 

226,414 

301-9 

Abruzzi e Molise 


5,952 

1,498,559 

251-7 

Arellino . 


1,104 

1 420,848 

381-2 

Benevento 


999 

830,950 

381-3 

Napoli 


1,203 

2,084,960 

1,731-7 

Salerno , 


1,908 

657,973 

344-8 

Campania . 


5,214 

3,494,726 

670-3 

Bari 


1,990 

948,821 

476-8 

Brindisi . 


697 

242,215 

347‘5 

Foggia 


2,745 

505,586 

184 2 

Lecpe 


1,009 

487,138 

465 7 

Taranto • 


937 

302,833 

823-2 

Apfulia 


7,438 

2,486,598 

334-8 

Matera 


1^464 

167,022 

107-3 

Potenza . 


2,391 

350,728 

146-7 

Lucania 


3,855 

607,750 

131 7 

Oataunaro 


2,034 

672,625 

281*6 

Oosonita . 


2,666 

546,749 

212-7 

Reggio di Calabil-a . 


1,219 

550,680 

461-7 

dalibria . 

• t 

5,819 

1,668,954 

286 '8 
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Provinoes and Departments 

Area In sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1031 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1981 

Agrigento 


1,174 

398,886 

839-8 

Caltanisaetts . 


814 

245,575 

801-7 

Catania , 


1,379 

685,786 

497-3 

Enna 


985 

225,987 

229-4 

Messina , 


1,2.54 

600,092 

478-5 

Palermo . 


1,927 

843,742 

437-0 

Ragusa . 


582 

237,910 

408-8 

Siracusa . 


852 

284,369 

333-8 

Trapani . 


968 

374,520 

1 

386-9 

Sicily 


9,935 

3,896,866 j 

892-2 

Cagliari , 


3,568 

476,232 

183-6 

Nuoro 


2,828 

207,283 

78-3 

Sassari . 


2,903 

289,610 

99-8 

Sardinia , 

. . 

9,299 

973,126 

104-6 

Total for Kingdom 

• • 

119,713 

41,176,671 

344-0 


Movement of Population. 

Births, deaths, and marriages : — 




Births Living | 


Deaths 


Year 

Marriages 


lUeglti. 


Stillborn 

exclusive 
of the 

Surplti* of 
Bima 



Legitimate 

mate and 
Exposed 

Total 


atiUbom 


1929 

287,800 

988,868 

54,337 

1,037,700 

38,289 

667,223 

870,477 

1930 

303,214 

1,037,988 

54,695 

1,092,678 

39,886 

576,751 

816, *97 

1931 

276,740 

976,140 

51,498 

1,027,638 

37,059 

606,489 

491,149 

1932 

268,836 

940,865 

61,184 

992,049 

35,898 

607,546 

$84,608 

1933 

285,224 

— 

— 

986,834 

— 

567,056 

419,778 


Emigrants . — Total number in 1930, 280,097 ; in 1981, 1$5,864 ; in 1982, 
88,309 ; in 1933, 194,772. In 1933, 166,466 went to European countriea, 
and 28,307 to North and South America. 

The number of Italians who returned to Italy was in 1938, 126,001. 

The number of Italians living in other countries is estimated at 9,600iOQO 
(29,000 in Great Britain). Foreigners living in Italy number about 132,000. 


Principal Towns. 

On April 21, 1931, tbo number of eommunea and their population were 
as follows : — 
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Population 

Number 

Population 

Up to 100 

8 

171 

From 101 to 1,000 

83G 

576,848 

From 1,001 to 5,000 

4,f)16 

11,807,514 

From 6,001 to 10,000 

1,178 

7,955,892 

From 10,001 to 26,000 

509 

7,388,341 

From 25,001 to 60,000 

103 

3,473,320 

From 50,001 to 100,000 

44 

2,803,489 

Over . . 100,000 

22 

7,171,646 

ToUl .... 

7,810 

41,176,671 


The communal population of the capitals of provinces was as follows, 
according to the census of April 21, 1931 1 — 


Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Agrigen to 

30,032 

Forll . 

60,824 

Ravenna 

78,148 

Alessandria . 

82,567 

Frosinone 

16,475 

Reggio di 

Ancona . 

84,390 

Genova ^ 

608,096 

Calabria . 

122,728 

Aosta . 

20,731 

Gorizia . 

49,239 

Reggio nelP- 

Aquila degli 


Grosseto 

23,997 

Emilia 

91,040 

Abruzzi 

52,457 

Imperia . 

28,727 

Rieti . 

32,152 

Arezzo . 

56,976 

Lecce . 

46,782 

Roma ^ 

1,008,083 

Ascoli Piceno . 

36,966 

Livorno . 

124,391 

Kovigo . 

37,355 

Avellino 

27,445 

Lucca . 

81,807 

Salerno 

63,084 

Bari 

171,810 

Macerata 

26,422 

Sassari . 

53,565 

Bellnno . 

25,425 

Mantova 

42,939 

Savona. 

60,621 

Benevento 

36,920 

Massa 

39,841 

Siona . 

47,688 

Bergamo 

82,134 

Matera . 

20,243 

Siracusa 

50,096 

Bologna . 

246,280 

Messina . 

182,508 

Sondrio 

10,830 

Bolzano . 

40,769 

Milano ^ 

992,036 

Spezia . 

107,968 

Brescia . 

118,839 

Modena . 

92,767 

Taranto 

106,946 

Brindisi. 

39,658 

Napoli ^ 

839,390 

Teramo 

30,667 

Cagliari . 

101,878 

Novara . 

63,211 

Terni . 

62,741 

Caltanissetta . 

44,067 

Nuoro . 

9,302 

Torino ^ 

597,260 

Oampobasso . 

27,402 

Padova . 

131,066 

Trapani 

60,001 

Catania . 

227,765 

Palermo 

389,699 

Trento . 

66,760 

Catanzaro 

41,888 

Parma . 

71,282 

Treviso 

53,962 

Chieti . 

34,085 

Pavia 

50,325 

Trieste . 

249,574 

Como 

54,138 

Perugia . 

79,270 

Udine . 

66,488 

Cosenza . 

36,113 

Pesaro . 

42,649 

Varese . 

42,646 

Cremona 

64,002 

Pescara . 

43,952 

Venezia 

260,247 

Cuneo . 

36,150 

Piacenza 

65,760 

Vercelli 

89,546 

Enna 

22,946 

Pisa 

73,041 

Verona 

168,928 

65,177 

Ferrara . 

116,883 

Pistoia . 

70,397 

Vicenza 

Firenze . 

316,286 

Pola 

55,559 

Viterbo 

37,069 

Fiame . 

52,928 

Potenza . 

26,433 

Zara 

18,614 

Foggia . 

57,232 

Ragusa • 

49,694 




» On January 1, 1934, Rome had a population of 1,045,088 : Milan, 1,018,023 ; Naples, 
858,820; Genoa, 620,093 ; Turin, 608,412. 
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Eelig^ion. 

The treaty between the Holy See and Italy, of February 11, 1929, admits 
and confirms the principle established by the first article of the Fundamental 
Statute of the Kingdom of Italy that the Catholic Apostolic Roman Religion 
is the only religion of the State. Other creeds are permitted, provided 
always they do not profess principles, or follow rites, contrary to public 
order or to moral behaviour. Tho profession of such creeds is free, and 
discussion on religious matters is freely admitted. 

The appointment of Archbishops and of Bishops is made by the Holy 
See ; but before proceeding to such appointments the Holy See submits to tho 
Italian Government the name of the person to be appointed in order to obtain 
an assurance that the latter will not raise objections of a political nature. 

Catholic religious teaching is given in elementary and inteTmediate 
schools. Marriages may be celebrated before a Catholic clergyman in 
accordance with the rules of Canon Law, or before a clerf^yinan of other 
religions admitted by the State. Civil marriages when celebrated in 
accordance with prescribed legal formalities are also recognized 

According to the Census of 1931, 99*6 per cent, of the Italians were 
Catholics (41,017,369); 82,481 were Protestants; 47,435 Jews; orthodox, 
6,890; Muslima, 814; other religions, 2,323 ; atheists, 17,474 ; religion not 
disclosed, 2,886. 


Education. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory up to the age of 14. It is 
given in 3 grades: Preparatory in the so-called ‘Maternal Schools' or 
‘Asili’ maintained by the municipalities (3 years), Lower (3 years), and 
Higher (2 years). 

The Secondary schools are divided into 2 grades. In the first grade 
are the Gymnasium {Oinnasio)^ the Preparatory Course for Teachers, the 
Preparatory Course of the Technical Institute, the Profe.'^sional Schools. In 
the second grade are the classical Lyceum {Liceo elassico). the Lyceum for 
Science, the Higher Course for Teachers, the Higher Technical Institute 
(which is divided into several Sections), the Academy of Arts, the Lyceum 
for Arts, the Conservatori di Musica. 

Higher Instruction is given in the Royal Universities and Higher 
Institutes, and also in the Free Universities and Free Higher Institutes 
(‘Free’ denotes that they are self-supporting). 

Physical education is organized by the ComitcUo Olimpionico Nazionale 
Italiano^ which directs and co-ordinates the activity of 33 National Federa- 
tions. Sports of a popular character are entrusted to the Optra Nazioncde 
Dopolavoro. Physical education for boys from 6 to 14 years old is entrusted 
to the Opera Nazionale Balillay and that for girls of the same age to the 
Opera Piccole lialiane. 

Statistics of various classes of schools (1931-32) ; — 



No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 


for infants 

9,871 

20,411 

725,668 

g|j 


1^1 

1 Public elementary schools .... 
Private „ , . . . . 

94.430 

2,650 

99,re6 

6,669 

4,644,868 

172,528 


1 
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& 

& 








Students 


— 

No. 


Teachers 


— 







Males 

Females 

Total 

f Government Schoole 



tfen 

Women 




Lfcei-ginuasi 

223 

2.798 

929 

69,064 

16,583 

75,647 

Licei .... 

22 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GlnUasi .... 

16« 


630 

300 

13,289 

4,547 

17,836 

Licei for science 

60 


885 

81 

6,998 

690 

6,683 

Teohnioal institutes . 

138 

2.078 

1,073 

3(5,740 

6,693 

48,883 

Teachers’ institutes . 

153 


869 

1,114 

10,629 

80,889 

41,518 

Preparatory professional 








^ senools .... 

6.32 

3,954 

.3,560 

71,304 

34,687 

105,941 

'Private School $ 








LioeLginnasi . . 

20 

t 

r— 

.... 

8,126 

576 

8,701 

Qibuaai .... 

128 


- 

.... 

5,848 

2,310 

8,158 

Licei for science . 

3 


- 


253 

46 

290 

1 Technical institutes , 

78 



— 

4,691 

1,064 

5,755 

Teachers' institutes . 

107 




670 

3,774 

6,344 

1 Complementary schools . 

26 


- 

— 

1,190 

1,179 

2,869 

^ Other institutes . 

260 



’ 

16,082 

6,997 

22,079 


Statistics ot Italian universities, 1931-32 : — 


- 

Date of 
Found- 
ation 

Stu- 

dents 

Teach - 

•rs • 

- 

Date of 
Found- 
ation 

Stu- 

dents 

Teach- 

ers* 

State Universities: 








Bari . 



1924 

982 

81 

Perugia 

1276 

893 

52 

Bologna 



1200 

2,470 

291 

Pisa , . , 

1888 

998 

158 

Cagliari 



1626 

472 

94 

Rorua . , 

1308 

6,243 

695 

Catania 



1434 

1,258 

149 

Sassari 

1677 

260 

69 

Firenze 



1924 

1,206 

274 

Siena. 

1800 

174 

82 

Genova 



1243 

1,898 

290 

Torino 

1404 

2,010 1 

371 

Mae4rata 



1290 

118 

16 

Free Universities : 




Messina 



1619 

858 

91 

Camerino . 

1727 

189 

28 

Milano 



1924 

1,895 

806 

Ferrara 

1391 

225 

16 

Modena 



1678 

611 

72 

Milano S.O. 

1924 

445 

82 

Napoli 



1224 

4,998 

417 

Urbino 

1664 

82 

18 

Padova 



1222 

2,318 

239 

Florence (Alfleri) 


— 

7 

Palermo 



1805 

1,5.55 

249 




— 

Parma 



1502 

490 

98 

Total . 


81,644 

4,848 

Pavla. 



1800 

1,111 

no 






1 Not available. ^ Including Lecturers. 

I^ere were also twelve higher institutes for commercial education 
fflurin, Genoa, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Rome, Bari, Catania, Naples, 
Florence, Palermo, and Bologna), with 8,778 students in 1032-33 ; six 
l^her schools of agriculture (Milan, Bologna, Florence, Perugia, Pisa, and 
rortici) with 913 students in 1932-33; nine engineering oolleges (Turin, 
Milan, Genoa, Padua, Bologna, Pisa, Borne, Naples, and Palermo) with 
8,321 students in 1932-38 ; the higher naval engineering college of Naples 
with 239 students ; the school for Oriental languages in Naples, with 608 
students; 10 veterinary colleges (Turin, Milan, Parma, Bologna, Penigia, 
Pisa, Naples, Messina, Bassari, and Camerino), with 669 students ; 6 superior 
institutes for teachers (Turin, Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Messina), 
with 1,966 students ; 6 schools of architecture in Rome, Florence, Naples, 
Turin and Veuioe, with 633 students; and the school of industrial chemistry 
in with 07 students. 

The Italian Academy consists of 60 members, divided into 4 categories. 
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Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 1 Court of Cassation, in Rome, and is divided for the adrainis' 
tratlon of justice into 18 appeal court districts (with 6 detached sections), 
subdivided into 126 tribunal districts, and these again into mandamenti, 
each with its own magistracy (Pretura), 992 in all. There are also 123 
Assize Courts. For civil business, besides the magistracy above mentioned, 
Gontiliaiori have jurisdiction in petty plaints. 

By a law of November, 1926, a special tribunal was instituted with 
jurisdiction in offences {delitti) against the security of the State. 

Statistics of persons convicted of offences of all kinds :~ 


tear ! 

Convictions 


Totjal 

Before the 
Pretori 

Before the 
Tribtinali 

1 (flrst instance) 

Before the 
Cortl d’Assifie 

1927 

897,505 

795,775 

95,950 

5,780 

1928 

871,939 

777,182 

89,382 

6,376 

1929 

816,121 

724,416 

86,993 

4,712 

1930 1 

696,209 

594,393 

97,521 ! 

4,290 

1931 

768,539 

1 

676,623 

87,466 

4,450 


On December 31, 1932, there were 32,297 male and 2,222 female prisoners; 
of these 16,630 males and 829 females wore found guilty. At that date 
there were 993 establishments for imprisonment before trial, 60 penal 
establishments, and 28 establishments for the execution of preventive 
measure of safety. 

Pauperism. 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to be supported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve the 
poor, does not exist. Public charity in general is exercised through the 
permanent charitable foundations, called ‘ Istituzioni pubbliche di assistenza 
e dl beneficenza’ (Opere pie), regulated by the laws of July 17, 1890, and latet* 
laws, including that of June 17, 1926. 

There is, moreover, the National Institution for the protection of 
Maternity and Infancy {Opera Nationale per la protezione della MaiemiUl 
e delV Infanria), whose relief expenditure during the year 1931 amounted to 
114,362,000 lire, and the relief foundations of the Fascist Party which 
entertained during the same year 332,619 children in holiday resorts. 

Finance. 


Total effective revenue and expenditure for six yeafs (in millions of lire) : — 


Years endibg 
June SO. 

1 Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Years ending 
June 80. 

Revenue. 

lipendi- 

ture. 

lf)29-80 

1980-81 

1931-82 

million lire 
19,838 
20,887 
19,824 

million lire 
19,608 
20,891 
‘28,191 

1992-33 

1933- 34 1 . 

1934- 36 1 . 

million lire 
18,157 
17,718 

17, 662'' 

million lire 
21,753 
20,614 
20,636 


Bstiinatds. 
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Estimates for year ending Jnne 30, 1934 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

1,000 Lire 

Branches of Expenditure 

1,000 Lire 

Ordinary 


Ordinary & Extra- 


State Patrimonies . 

110,056 

ORDINARY 


Net receipts from Rail- 


Finance .... 

12,174,297 

ways, Telegraphs, Tele- 


Justice .... 

484,487 

phones and other State 


Foreign Affairs 

344,355 

Monopolies . 

156,474 

Colonies .... 

402,126 

1,724,273 

Direct Taxes 

4,159,400 

National Education 

Taxes on exchange of 

Interior .... 

764,^52 

wealth ; administered 


Public Works . 

1,150,033 

by the Ministry of 


Communications . 

061,387 

2,643,588 

Finance .... 

3,526,580 

War .... 

Indirect Taxes on Con- 

Navy .... 

1,397,222 

sumptions : . 

State Monopolies 

4,950,000 

Aeronautics . 

695,948 

3,008,700 

Agriculture and P'orests . 

591,585 

Lotteries .... 
Receipts from other minor 
Public Services . 
Refunds and participation 
to expenses . 

Sundry receipts 

Total Extraordinary 
Movement of Capital 

476,000 

142,264 

675,244 

371,470 

17,575,188 
138,387 j 
2,351,287 1 

Corporations . 

58,701 

Grand Total 

20,064,862 ' 

Grand Total 

23,152,804 


On June 30, 1933, and on Dec. 31, 1933, the public debt was as follows : — 


— 

Millions of Lire I 
June 30, 1933 

Millions of Lire 

Dec. 31, 1933 

Consolidated debt 


71,289 

71,291 

Redeemable debt .... 


17,014 

16,956 

Floating debt .... 


8,912 

9,782 

Total 


97,215 

98,029 


The foreign public debt on Oct. 31, 1932, amounted to 1,653,361,000 
lire. 

On June 30, 1932, the property of the State was as follows : — 

Estimated Value, 
in thousand Lire. 


Financial assets (Treasury) 9,894,268 

Property, immovable, movable, loans, and various 

titles 16,843,160 

Property of industrial nature 28,446,247 

Material in use in army, navy, and air force . . 18,909,100 

Property used in the service of the State . . . 3,757,299 

Scientific and artistic material .... 14,085,337 

Total. . . . 91,935,411 


Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

The extent of the land frontier of Italy is as follows : — French frontier 
803 miles ,* Swiss 450 ; Austrian 261 ; Yugoslav 162 ; frontier of San Marino 
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24; in all (exclusive of San Marino) 1,166 miles. The coast line 
of the peninsula measures 2,472 miles ; of Sicily, 693; of Sardinia, 830; 
of Elba and the small islands, 973 ; the total length of coast is thus 
4,968 miles. 

IL Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is compulsory and universal. Liability 
to service begins at the age of 21 up to the age of 55. 

The term of service in the active army is normally 18 months for all 
arms. After passing through the ranks, the men are placed on ‘ unlimited ' 
leave, i.e., they are transferred to the reserve, in which they remain until 
the age of 55. 

The army is divided into the metropolitan army and the colonial troops, 
the former being under the Ministry of War, the latter under the Ministry 
of the Colonies. 


The establishment of the metropolitan army for 1933-34 was 17,966 
officers and 236,217 other ranks organised in 11 army corps and the military 
commands of Sicily and Sardinia comprising : — 



X 

;; 

o 

5 

-S 

& 

w 

to 

a 

o 

U; 

to 

a 

0) 

.5 

To 

o 

« 

Battalions 

Groups 

ac 

c 

o 

-o 

§ 

O' 

5D 

Batteries 

Companies 

Carabinieri . 



• 



21 







Infantry 




80 

83 


111 

208 





Cavalry 




2 

2 


12 



60 



Artillery— 













Field 







32 


126 


259 


Mountain 







3 


9 


27 


Heavy 







[ 23 


98 


187 


Coast 







3 


9 


18 


Anti- Air . 







r> 


12 


24 


Bngineern . 







16 

46 





Railway troopa 







1 

2 





Balloonists. 









1 




Medical 












IS 

Supply 












IS 

Mechanical Transi)ort 


i 





13 



1 

Tanks 







i 1 ' 

6 




1 


Besides the above-mentioned units, the Volunteer Militia for National 
Security was formed by decree of August 4, 1924. It is organised in General 
Headquarters (Rome), 4 areas {Milan, Bologna, Rome, Naples), 2 militia 
headquarters (Palermo, Cagliari), 33 legion group headquarters, 135 legions (13 
reserve and 2 colonial) and 6 independent cohorts. Its strength in 1933 
was 31,692 officers and 397,956 other ranks, inclusive of permanent forma- 
tions amounting to 1,719 officers and 8,784 other ranks. Of these the 
average number called up for annual training was 31,607. 

The Carabinieri are a force of military police. They are recruited by 
selection from the army, and by voluntary enlistment. In 1983 the strength 
of the Carabinieri was 1,043 officers and 49,600 other ranks. 

The colonial forces consist of various colonial units, enlisted voluntarily, 
and native troops. The establishment in 1933 was 1,016 officers and 29,889 
other ranks. This was distributed as follows; Tripolitania, 423 officers, 
12,616 other ranks ; Cyrenaica, 362 officers, 10,151 other rayks ; Eritrea, 
121 officers, 8,323 other ranks; Somaliland, 100 officers, 3,246 other ranks. 

The army estimates for 1933-34 amount to 2,620,687,746 lire ; for 
1934-36, 2,643,761,000 lire. 
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III. Air Force* 

By Koyal Decree oi January, 1,923, the Commissariat of Aeronautics was 
constituted. By successive Royal Decree of March, 1923, the Royal Air 
Force was constituted as a separate body independent of the other armed 
forces. Finally, hy Royal Decree of August, 1925, the Commissariat was 
abolished, and instead of it waa created the Ministry of Aeronautics. 

The Air Force is divided into wings consisting of different 

numbers of groups, each of them contnining different numbers of squadrons. 
The Air Force contains the following parts: (1) The Air Force proper; 
(2) the Air Force co-operating with the royal army ; (3) the Air Force 
co-operating with the royal navy ; (4) the Air Force for the colonial army. 

The Air Force proper remains at the entire disposal of the Ministry of 
Aeronautics. The wings destined for co-operation with the army, the navy 
and the colonial forces depend respectively on the Ministers of War, of 
Marine and of the Colonies. 

For the financial year 1933-34 the Air Force expenditure is estimated at 
678 millions of lire, exclusive of expenditure on civil aviation. 

The number of aeroplanes actually in service amounts to 840 in Ist line 
and 800 in reserve, but are gradually increasing. 

The strength of the personnel (including officers, non-commissioned 
oflSicers and other ranks) amounted for the year 1933-34 to 24,659 persons. 


IV. Navy. 

The Treaty of Washington assigned to Italy, in capital ship tonnage, 
a replacement figure of 175,000 tons (177,800 metric), but the existing ships 
have a ‘standard' displacement of only 86,532 tons. Italy, had she so 
desired, could have begun the construction of capital ships at any time 
from 1927 to 1930. Under the London Naval Treaty, she may still lay 
down capital ships, up to a total of 70,000 tons, at any time up to 1936, 
The current building programmes (1932 and 1931) include 4 cruisers of 
6,790 tons and 4 torpedo-boats of 600 tons. Two cruisers of 5,850 tons 
and a number of destroyers and submarines, belonging to the 1930-81 
programmes, are nearing completion. 

The naval expenditure for 1933-34 is estimated at 1,397,222,277 lire, for 
1934-86 at 1,224,780,477 lire. 

The Head of the Naval Administration is the Minister of Marine, assisted 
by an Under- Secretary of State. The Ministry of Marine embraces various 
general and central directorates covering the personnel, the military and 
•oientific services, naval and mechanical eatablishments, arms and naval 
armaments, medical and accountant officers, and civil personnel. Advisory 
Oouncils of the Ministry are the Board of Admirals ; the Superior Marine 
Oenncii ; and the Committee of Ship Designs. The Office of the Chief of 
the Naval Staff is entrusted with the study of all problems connected with 
naval warfare and the employment of the various naval units. 

The coast line of the peninsula is divided into zones placed under the 
jurisdiction of Admirals, Commanders-imChief of Maritime departmenti, 
with headquarters at Spezia, Naples, Venice, and Taranto. In localities 
more important from a itrategicai point of view, there exist Maritime com* 
mtnds (Fola, La Maddalena, Brindisi, Messina) ; and in othar localities 
there are stajpions under charge of Senior Naval Officers (Genoa, Leghorn, 
Gkata, Cagliari and Zara). 

The Mercantile Marine Is administered by a Directorate General of the 
Ministry of Communications. 
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Summary of the Italian navy : 



The tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the manner 
»f other similar tables in this* book, but all displacements have been corrected 
0 Washington Treaty standard. 



pTrento . 

925 

< Trieste . 

1 Bolzano . 
fZark 


J Pok 

j Gorizla . 

V Flume . 
^Bsnie Nero 

1928 

1 Oolleonl . 

1 Barbiaftd 
i Oiusnano 

1 Cadorna . 
VDiaz 

1911 

Libia . 

1909 

Quarto . 

1910 

Ancona . 

1916 

Tataijtd . 

1918 

Bart 

1911 

Bimdiai , 

t911 

V6neila . 


^ j & 

; u> 


ArmameDt 


;o 

jlS f i S 9 -Moap. 
^ d ! 9 i speed 

c £ 


BcUtlcships, 1st class. 


21,604 

21,818 


9i 

j21,555 


10v\ 


Arvimrcd Cruisers, 


fS. Giorgio 
905 1$. Marco . 

\Pisa . . . 


61 U lOin.; I 

6i 


10,00d 2i 2J 


»ii.; 16 4ill. 


— ~ 8 610. ; 6 4in. 


— 8 4-7in. ; 3 Sin. 

— 6 4-7ln. ; 7 Sin. 

— 7 6ln. ; 3 8iu. 

Q"6itt. ; is Sin. 

8'6iD. ; 8 Sin. 

— e 4ih. ; 8 afa. 


2 81,000 ; 

22 

2 84,000 ' 

, 22 

r 18,000 

22*6 

2 { [20,000 

2S 

i 20,000 

23 

/8 150,000 

85-5 

\-~ 95,000 

82 

4 90,000 

37 

2 12,500 

22 

2 25,000 

28 

2 26,000 

27 

2 26,000 

27 

Sr 17,000 

27*6 

4 25,000 

27 
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The five cruisers last named are ex-enemy vessels. There are 16 modem 
flotilla leaders, of from 1,550 to 2,200 tons, and a speed from 34 to 38 knots, 
and 40 destroyers with speeds of from 80 to 40 knots, nearly all completed 
since the war, besides many of earlier date. Eight of the cruisers and many 
of the destroyers are equipped as mine-layers. 

The personnel consists of over 2,691 officers and 50,800 men. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

The area of Italy comprises 76,637,877 acres, mainly distributed, on 
December 31, 1932, as follows (the figures are in acres): — cereals, 17,767,568 ; 
leguminous plants, 2,515,631 ; industrial plants, 459,634 ; vegetables, 
1,334,421; vines, 2,493,390; olive trees, 1,991,747 ; woods and forests, 
13,803,843; forage and pasture, 11,273,386. The total agricultural land 
extended to 70,294,640 acres. 

According to the agricultural census taken on March 19, 1930, the 
number of firms engaged in agriculture was 4,114,116. Persons engaged 
in agriculture as their main occupation number 6,088,088 males and 
2,704,349 females, while for 1,207,850 males and 2,938,912 females 
agriculture is a secondary occupation. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follows : — 




Acreage 


Produce 

in thousand 

quintals 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Wheat . 

12,075,378 

12,236,887 

12,568,102 

66,620 

75,151 

81,008 

Barley 

529,880 

531,286 

510,460 

2,408 

5,729 

2,512 

2,265 

Oats 

1,222,486 

1,111,995 

1,109,663 

6,068 

5,763 

Rye 

287,730 

294,061 

285,183 

1,6.56 

1,626 

1,726 

Maize 

3,426,518 

3,269,381 

3,529,814 

19,832 

28,080 

25,879 

Rice 

346,446 

333,698 

316,307 

6,622 

6,566 

6,078 

Beans . 

1,82s, 688 

1,482,660 

1,360,232 

4,874 

5,912 

6,101 

Potatoes 

661,921 

800,636 

985,801 

19,646 

28,237 

23,757 

Sugar Beet . 

270,348 

207,572 

201,680 

24,732 

24,943 

21,462 

Vines . 

1,954,974 

2,542,762 

2,440,964 

60,8561 

74,450* 

53,769 

Olives , 

1,499,466 

1,990,820 

1,991,215 

13,6991 

13,005 

14,021 


1 Produce In metric quintals. 


On March 19, 1930, Italy had 973,978 horses, 869,781 asses, 456,234 mules, 
16,639 buffaloes, 7,012,877 cattle, 3,264,572 pigs, 10,043,370 sheep, and 
1,846,075 goats. 

II. Forestry. 

The total forest area was 5,586,400 hectares (13,802,082 acres) in 1932. 
The forest area belonging to the State on December 31, 1931, was 239,854 
hectares (592,716 acres), 

III. Mines and Minerals. 

The Italian mining industry is most developed in Sicily (Caltanissetta), 
in Tuscany ‘(Arezzo, Florence, and Grosseto), in Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari 
and Iglesias), in Lombardy (particularly near Bergamo and Brescia), and in 
Piedmont. 
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Production in metric tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons = 1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1982 was 
as follows : — 


Ores, Ac. 

No. of 
produc- 
tive mines 

Quantity (in 
thousands of 
metric tons) 

Value (in 
thouhands 
of Lire) 

No. of 
Workers 

Iron 

8 

417 

15,586 

991 

Manganese .... 

6 

15 

1,371 

165 

Copper .... 

1 

12 

313 

68 

Zinc . . . . \ 

Lead . ... j 

39 

( 131 

17,811 

1 3,983 

Gold 

9 

5 

510 

119 

Antimony .... 

2 

2 

718 

135 

Mercury .... 

9 

128 

15,941 

1,844 

Iron and cupreous pyrites 

19 

517 

39,720 

3,446 

Mineral fuel 

1 38 

638 

25.014 

4,063 

Sulphur ore .... 

177 

2,161 

97,731 

11,394 

Asphaltic and bituminous 





substances 

13 

129 

8,583 

1,188 

Boric acid .... 

4 

1 

1,707 

33 

Totals (including graphite, 
petroleum and other 
minerals) . 

641 

— 

322,186 

34,396 


Iron and steel production in 1933 was as follows in metric tons (1982 
figures in parentheses): pig-iron, 517,078 (460,638); raw steel, 1,783,650 
(1,391,357); rolled steel, 1,498,234 (1,235,923). 

In 1932 the 9,573 quarries in activity employed 51,013 persons, the 
output of building and decorative stone being valued at 354,425,000 lire. 

IV. Manufactures. 

The Italian industrial census of October 15, 1927, showed that there 
were 732,109 industrial establishments in the country, having 4,005,790 
employees (1,009,890 women). Of the total factories, 692,313 employed 
from 1 to 10 persons; 34,951 from 11 to 100 persons; 4,151 from 101 to 
500 persons : and 694 over 500. 

The cotton industry is the largest and most important (10,406 factories 
with 642,887 employees). Number of spindles in 1932, 5,462,390. Silk 
culture, while flourishing most extensively in Lombardy, Piedmont and 
Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. The quantity of silk produced in 
Italy was (in tons), 1931, 5,393 ; 1932, 2,966. 

The manufacture of sugar is growing in importance. Sugar output (in 
metric tons) in 1913-14, 269.946 ; 1927-28, 254,954; 1928-29, 363,458 ; 
1929-30, 406,081 ; 1930-31, 387,747 ; 1931-32, 341,384. The manufacture 
of cheese is also an important industry. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows value of Italy’s special foreign trade for five 
years (in millions of paper lire), excluding precious metals : — 
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Year j 

192P 

1980 

1931 

1982 

1933 

Imports . . 1 

21,803-0 

17,840-6 

11,643-1 

8.257-4 

7,892-4 

Exports . 

14,884-4 

12,110-2 

10,209-6 i 

6,811-2 

5,939-3 


The value in lire of the leading imports and exports for 2 years was as 
follows : — 


Items 


Live animals .... 
Meat, broth, soup, eggs . 

Milk, cheese produeta . 

Fish products .... 
Colonial produee, sugar 
Cereals, vegetables, roots, and 
their alimentary derivatives 
Vegetables and fruit 

Drinks 

Salt and tobacco . 

Seeds and fruits, oils and their 
products .... 
Animal and vegetable oils and 
fiats, wax .... 
Hemp, linen, jute, and other 
vegetable fibres, except 
cotton . ... 

Cotton 

Wool, hair .... 
Silk and artificial silk 
Clothing, white material, and 
other sewn goods not in- 
cluded in other categories . 

Minerals 

Cast iron, iron and steel 
Copper and its derivatives 
Other common metals and de- 
rivatives .... 
Works of common metals not 
Included in other categories 
Machines and apparatus 
Tools and lufitniine/ ts for 
agricultural purposes . 
Scientific instruments and 
watches .... 
irms an4 ammunition . 

Vehieles 

Stones, earths, and minerals . 
Building products and cement 
Earthenware products . 

G lae 8 an- i crystal . 
Reinforced concrete, graphite, 
and mica .... 
Wood and cork 
Straw and other weaving 
material .... 
Inlaying material , 

Mineral oils, oils of resin and 
tar. tyres and^resin 
Essential oils, perfumery, 
soap, and candles 
Inorganio chemical product . 


Imports (in thousand Lire) 


1931 

1932 

316,498 

350,448 

87,057 

271,678 

316,447 

159.5‘2 

284,586 

53,426 

158,876 

249,-269 

1,264,446 

69.336 

23,590 

48,938 

848.440 

57,219 

12,035 

74,937 

308,992 

' 234,904 

454,697 

228,119 

171,580 

916,949 

618,810 

227,419 

137,445 

829,907 

655,634 

125,302 

35,817 

46,345 

443,722 

264,453 

23,979 

37,285 

278,130 

174,970 

121,620 

78,594 

20,825 

486,289 

16,591 

865,235 

36,749 

25,899 

262,989 
17,063 
81,589 
1,234,150 
14,436 
28,006 
59,071 ‘ 

158.096 
12,832 
81.686 
812 906 
1-2,273 
20,170 
45,506 

27,829 
620,017 1 

17,907 

349,556 

9,082 

85,756 

6,544 

19,880 

670,071 

436,095 

42,407 

78,682 

25,876 

58,548 


Exports (in thousand Lire) 


1931 

1932 

204,306 

28,166 

170,786 

96,192 

860,009 

261,114 

31,817 

21,086 

65,126 

67,350 

37.5,797 

376,045 

1,313,-200 

1,091,041 

224,917 

127,189 

69,907 

49,541 

67,502 

36,675 

250,066 

165,822 

277,327 

: 188,225 

1,007,371 

785,121 

505,662 

300,951 

1,600,069 

987,552 

108,268 

I 69,896 

52,099 

‘ 27,751 

45,421 

68,411 

14,203 

8,146 

66,009 

46,678 

1,161 

1,501 

812,587 

208,117 

6,720 

4,895 

26,060 

17,714 

48,689 

11,534 

560,548 

279,928 

824,763 

205,440 

17,281 

16,805 

17,688 j 

11,879 

20,169 

19,483 

14,152 

6,841 

96,611 

67,718 

26,854 

16,955 

18,458 

15,922 

16,509 

17,827 

62,18$ 

81,628 

1 ^2,m 

88,409 
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Items 

Imports (in thousand Lire) 

Exports (In thousand Lire) 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1982 

Fertilizers .... 

78,809 

52,561 

23,851 

18,042 

Organic chemical products . 
Medicines and pharmaceutical 

69,266 

41,9-28 

104,030 

60,660 

productfi .... 
Tanning and dyeing materials, 

65,675 

51,471 

83,574 

46,976 

colours and varnishes . 

138,184 

102,463 

66,748 

41,263 

Skins and furs 

435,719 

297,078 

805,195 

166,000 

Elastic and gutta-percha 

84,898 

55,140 

144,107 

118,792 

Paper and cardboard 

268,998 

191,164 

88,432 

67,325 

Musical instruments 

Precious stones, silver, quick- 
silver. and vrorks made out 

17,870 

7,923 

17,867 

12,491 

of precious stones 

Fashion objects, shoes, and 
personal effects not included 

246,698 

134,759 

204,129 

63,679 

in other categories 

37,511 

85,616 

882,207 

83,024 

232,229 

Toys and brushes . 

Vejjetablo materials not in- 

63,163 

48,794 

23,578 

cluded in other categories . 
Animal materials not Included 

106,542 

120,951 

100,215 

63,686 

in other categories 

14,120 

12,036 

6,904 

5,623 

Misoellaneous 1 , 4 . 

63,067 

37,461 

80,168 

40,145 

Total, all items 

11,637,806 

361,038 

8,257,487 

10,036,967 

6,811,220 

Gold and silver 

90,242 

17,520 

14,874 

Grand total 

11,998,844 

8,347,679 

10,054,487 

6,826,100 


The following table shows the ten countries with which the principal 
oomraeroial relations were maintained by Italy in 1981 and 1982 : — 


Countries 

Imports into 
Italy (1931) 

Exports from 
Italy (1931) 

Imports into 
Italy (1982) 

Exports from 
Italy (1982) 


1,0(X) Lire 

1,000 Lire 

1,000 Lire 

1,000 Lire 

Austria , . , 

290,581 

818,778 

184,632 

195,646 

Czechoslovakia 

181,709 

128,645 

118,635 

97,187 

France . , 

826,117 

1,117,707 

484,797 

516,676 

Germany , , , 

1,588,288 

1,088,980 

1,106,007 1 

778,867 

Great Britain , 

1,097,753 

200.549 

738,989 1 

737,646 

India . . 

475,702 

192,066 

304,096 1 

180,686 

Yugoslavia , , 

409,945 

168,944 

241,200 ' 

110,708 

Switzerland 

399,258 

769,593 

310,011 j 

678,696 

United States , , 

1,327,639 

1,044,813 

1,111,237 

637,760 

Argentine llepublio. 

668,866 

689,082 

482,282 

880,887 


The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according to the Board of Trade Returns) in 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1981 

1932 

Exports to Italy 

1931 

1082 

Almonds .... 
Raw silk .... 
Canned vegetables . 

Lemons 

Silk manufactures . 
Bayou manufactures 
Cheese 

£ 

90.660 
118,181 
544,186 
1,030,146 
801 691 
1,141,663 
637,084 

£ 

280,031 

122,604 

506,817 

1,071,816 

807,611 

1 646,788 
449,088 

Coal 

Iron and Steel . . . 

Machinery .... 
Copper Sulphate . . 

Woollen goods . . 

Cottons 

Cotton yarns ... 

£ 

4,946,891 

249,132 

697,718 

177,293 

8691846 

132,478 

60,298 

£ 

4,118,625 

282,778 

607,699 

143,665 

1 800,649 

83,328 

1 87,916 
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Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years (in thousands of pounds sterling) : — 



1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Italy to United Kingdom . 
Exports to Italv from United Kingdom . 
Re-exports to Italy from U.K. 

£ ' 
16,800 
16,000 
1.579 

£ 

15 005 
18,835 
957 

£ 

15, US 
9,917 
727 

£ 

10,7»^8 

8,639 

7H6 

£ 

9,209 

9,047 

883 


Navigation and Shipping. 

On July 1, 1933, the mercantile marine consisted of 226 sailing vessels, 
of 57,035 tons gross, and 1,052 steamships and raotorships of 3,492,772 tons 
gross. 

In 1931 the vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows : — 



Entered Italian Ports 

Cleared from Italian Ports 


Vessels 

Tonnage in 
1,000 Tons 

Goods in 
1,000 Tons 

Vessels 

Tonnage in 
1,000 Tons 

Goods in 
1,000 Tons 

Italian 

Foreign 

238,911 

9,208 

63,629 

16,270 

14,824 

10,767 

238,652 

9,193 

63,484 

16,232 

0,973 

1,438 

Total 

248,119 

79,899 

26.091 

! 

247,845 

79,716 

8,411 


Movement of vessels in 1932 at the principal Italian ports : — 


- 

No. of 
Vessels 
entered 

Tonnage 
in 1,000 
Tons entered 

Goods 

Entered 

Goods 

Cleared 

(Jenoa 


. 

4,608 

9,328 

5,051 

929 

Leghorn 



1,690 

7-’8 

703 

100 

Naples 



10,727 

9,612 

1,541 

341 

Messina 



8,. 379 

1,900 

286 

100 

Catania 



2,486 

1,911 : 

347 

167 

Palermo 



4,027 

8,392 

402 

180 

Venice 



4,586 

4,833 

2,376 

457 

Trieste 



17,957 

5.192 

1,608 

525 

Fiume 



5,628 

1,948 

290 

188 


Internal Commnnicationg. 

I. Railways. 

Railway history in Italy began in 1839, with a short line between 
Naples and Pnrtici (5 miles). Length of railways (December 31, 1932), 22,787 
km., of which 16,918 km. were State railways. Receipts from State rail- 
ways in 1932-33, 3,144,919,000 lire ; expenditure, 3,748,248,000 lire. 

The Government proposes to electrify the greater part of the railways ; 
already electrified, 2,033 km. 

The total length of national roads in Italy (June 30, 1933) was 20,697 
kilometres (12,796 miles), covering an area of 116,796,000 square metres. 
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II. Aviation. 


The statistics of aviation for 8 years were as follows : — 


- 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Length of air lines (km.) 

14,899 

18,723 

19,564 

Distance flown (km.) .... 

4,438,912 

4,898,871 

4,650,118 

Passengers (No.) 

38,301 

33,050 

71,107 

43,300 

Parcels and letters (kg.) 

41,075 

52,201 

New.s],)apers(kg.) 

26,109 

84,8^4 

216,678 

Baggage (kg.) 

474,759 

446,878 

544,830 

Goods (kg.) 

137,610 

153,284 

154,334 


III. Posts and Teleqhaphs. 

In the year 1932 (June 30) there were 11,293 post offices. In the postal 
correspondence (1931-32), 2,309,016,000 pieces, including insured and 
registered pieces, were dealt with at ordinary rates. 

On June 30, 1932, the telegraph lines had a length of 65,308 km,, and the 
wires 641,711 km. There were 10,375 telegraph offices, of which 8,591 were 
State offices and 1,784 railway offices. In 19th-32, 24,727,548 private tele- 
grams were sent inland ; and 1,956,637 private international telegrams. 

The telephone service in 1931-32 (June 30) had 325,263 subscribers. There 
were 957 urban systems, and also 5,535 inter-urban systems. Total number of 
conversations in the year, 28,944,787 (excluding international conversations). 

During the year 1931-32 the n)aritime radio-telegraphic service, with its 
17 coast stations, tninsmitted and received 1,044,881 words, while local 
continental radio stations despatched and received 981,811 messages of 
17,901,984 words. 


Bankings and Currency. 


State notes and bank notes in circulation in lire (December 31) 


- 

: 1929 

1 1930 1931 

1932 1933 

State notes . 
Bank notes . 

1 80,000,000 
j 16,774,337.000 

15,680,458,000 j 14,294,823,000 

13,672,000,000 13,243,408,000 


The total coinage in circulation at the end of January, 1934, was : silver, 

1.635.146.000 lire ; nickel, 448,886,000 lire ; bronze, 67,730,000 lire ; total, 

2.141.762.000 lire. 

The value of the money coined in each year : — 


- 

Gold ! 

Silver 

Nickel 

1 Bronre 

Total 


Lire ! 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1927 

5,400 

982,800.540 

70-0 

— 

982.812,010 

1928 

— 

230,518,400 

35-0 


i 236,518,495 

1929 i 

— 

237,016,000 

35-0 

— 

1 237,016,085 

1980 

— 1 

184,801,000 

[ 1000 

— 

, 134.301,100 

1981 ! 


1,750 

I860 

823,781 

826,716 

1982 1 

— 

— 


! 1,141,000 

1 1,141,000 


There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of May 6, 1926, 
there is only one bank of issue, the Banca d’ Italia. The position of the 
Bank on February 10, 1934 
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- 

Assets 

- 

Liabilities 

Gold and Silver . 

1,000 Lire ; 
7,101,600 

Demand drafts. 

1,000 Lira 
812,800 

Bills .... 

3,648,800 

Notes in circulation 

12,919,500 

Advances 

514,000 i 

Accounts current (public) 

300,000 

Government securities. 

1,378,400 j 

,, ,, (private) 

Total .sight liabilities 

1,568,700 


1 

, 15,101,000 


At the end of 1931, there were 3,299 credit institutes with deposit? 
amounting to 37,862,100 thousands of lire. At the same date the capital 
and reserves of these 3,299 credit Institutes were 8,728,500,000 lire. 

Denosits in the savings-banks on December 31, 1932, were as follows; 
Post OfiBce savings banks, 17,020,761 thousands of lire ; ordinary savings 
banks, 18,742,979 thousands of lire, total 35,763,730 thousands of lire. 

By a decree of April 29, 1923, life assurance business is carried on only 
by the National Insurance Institute and by other institutions, national and 
foreign, authorised by the Government. Branches of the National Institute 
of Insurance have been established in every Province of Italy, 2,485 branches 
in all, on December 81, 1932. The insurance effected by the Institute in 
1982, 1,052,136 contracts in force, to the value of 11,466,389 thousands 
of lire. 

Koney, Weight9, and Measures. 

The Lira of 100 CenUsimi : intrinsic value, 25 *22^ to U. sterling. Ob 
D ecember 22, 1927, the paper lira was stabilized at 92*46 to £ sterling, 19 to 
the dollar, and 366 for 100 gold lire. The lira contains 0*079191 grammes 
of gold. 

The coin in circulation consists of gold 20-lire, 50 -lire and 100-lire 
pieces ; of silver, 5-lire, 10-lire, and 20-lire pieces ; nickel, 20-ceut, 
50-cent, 1-lire, and 2-lire pieces ; and bronze 6 and 10- cent pieces. Nickel 
coin is being substituted for bronze to a large amount. Bank notes of 60, 
100, 500 and 1,000 lire are in circulation, and, in accordance with the decree 
of December 22, 1927, are convertible into gold or monies of countries with 
a gold basis. 

The Metric System of weights and measures is in general use. 

Diplomatic Bepresentativet. 

1. Of Italy in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Signor Dino Orandi 
(appointed July 21, 1932). 

Counsellor of the Embassy. — Leonardo Vitetti. 

First Secretary. — Nobile Don llenato Prunas Barrage. 

Second Seoreiaries. — Nobile Cristofero dei conti Fracassi Raffi and Nobile 
Giulio del Balzo dei Duchi di Presenzano. 

Third Secretaries. — Aubrey Casardi and Alberto BrugiroTt." 

Attache. — Gaetano Defacci Negrati. 

Military AttacM. — Lt.-Col. Umberto Mondadon, 

Naval Attache. — Commander An^lo Jachino. 

Air AttacM. — Captain Ercole Tn^ona della Foresta. 

Cormnercial Counsellor. — Giovanni-Battista Ceccato. 

Chancellor. — Giuseppe L. de Grossi 

Consul- Oeperal in Commendatore Carlo Bossi. 

There are also Consular representatives at Dublin (0.), Glasgow (C.G,), 
Liverpool (C.G.), &c. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Italy. 

Ambassador Ex. and Plen. — Rt. Hon. Sir J Eric Drummond, G.C.M.G., 
C.B. (appointed October 26, 1933). 

Counsellor. — J. Murray, C. M.G. 

Stcreiaries.—Y . B. B. Nichols, M.C., H. M. G. Jebb and A. N. 
Noble. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. H. Pott, M.V.O., R.N. 

Military AttacM. — Col. H. R. G. Stevens, D.S.O. 

Air AttacM . — Group Captain T. G. Hetherington, C.B.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. M. A. E. Turner, 0. B.E, 

ConsuU-General. — G. A. Fisher (at Naples), and E. W. P. Thurstan, 
C.M.G. (at Genoa), 

There are also Consular representatives at Cagliari, Florence, A^enice, 
Bologna, Leghorn, Milan, Palermo, Rome, Spezia, Trieste, Turin, and other 
towns. 


FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES. 

Colony of Eritrea. 

The dominion of Italy on the coast of the Red Sea extends from 
Cape Kasat (18° 2' N.) to Cape Dumeirah on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12° 80' N.). The length of coast is about 670 miles. The total area is 
45,754 square miles, and the population according to a census taken in 
1931 is 621,776 inclusive of 4,565 Italians. Massawah has (1931) 4,154 
inhabitants, of whom 664 are European, mainly Italian. The seat of 
the Government is Asmara, a modern town 7,765 feet above the sea-level, 
with 21,601 inhabitants (8,101 European). The religions of the native 
population are the Christian (Coptic rite) and the Mohammedan. There are 
some Roman Catholics and a few Pagans. The princi]>al languages of 
Eritrea are Tigry and Tigre, two languages originating from the ancient 
Ghehz, the Ethiopean language, which is the ecclesiastical language of the 
Eritrean Christians. Tigry is spoken by the Abyssinian stock and Tigr^ in 
the North, in Massawah and district, and is understood to a certain extent 
in the whole of Eritrea. Other languages are spoken in the plateau, and 
Arabic in the lowlands and ports. 

Military force (1932) : 98 officers, 111 non-commissioned officers, and 
about 3,600 native troops, exclusive of the police force of the colony. 

In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Qoverrwr . — Riccardo Astuto dei Duchi di Lucchesi. 

For the financial year 1932-33 the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
of Eritrea are estimated at ; Colonial revenue, 61,294.280 lire ; State oontri« 
butions, 23,000,000 lire; expenditure, civil administration, 32,311,790 lire ; 
military, 18,982,490 lire. 

For climatio and agricultural purposes the country must be divided into 
two aones, the lowlands along the sea coasts and the plains, where the 
olimafee is tropical and the rains fall in winter ; and the uplands, where 
the climate is cool, and eometimee cold, and the rains fall in snnimor. 
Both in the lowlands and the uplands the annual rain is sufficient for the 
snooessful raising of the crops, irrigation works are being carried on in the 
lotrer zone In order to facilitate intensive production by Italian farmers. 
Paatnre is abundant, and the pastoral population is partly nomadic. PearL 
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fishing is carried on at Massawah and the Dahlak archipelago. There are 
gold mines worked successfully in several localities of Hamasien. 

At Massawah the imports by sea, the exports, and the tonnage entered 
were as follows : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Imports . Lire 

Exports . ,, 

Tonnage entd. Tons 
(Sttianiships only) 

201,360,446 

80,196,871 

588,857 

195,627,391 

98,712,746 

600,960 

1 

207,508,799 

72,499.008 

597,631 

176,^14 898 
76,279,192 
572,205 

186,825,100 

69,068.359 

672,742 


Through the land frontier the imports in 1931 amounted to 28,217,293 
lire, and the exports to 36,284,608 lire. 

There are 75 miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara, 65 miles from 
Asmara to Cheren, and 53 miles from Choren to Agordat. The line from 
Agordat to Tessenei, under construction, has reached a point 66 miles 
from Agordat. There are monthly sailings between Massawah and Genoa • 
and Massawah and Trieste, and weekly sailings for Egypt, and frequent 
sailings for the Far Elast. There are 10 post-offices. There is a telegraph 
line of 465 miles in length with 10 public offices. There are 1,074 miles of 
telephone lines with 10 public offices. Wireless telegraph stations have 
been opened at Massawah, Assab, Asmara, and Marsa Fatma Eri. They 
communicate with the radiotelegraphic system of Italian Somaliland and 
also with Italy (St. Paolo of Rome). There is thus through wireless 
communication between Italy and Italian Somaliland, via Massawah. 

The legal currency consists of Italian coins and Maria Theresa thalers. 
The Italian mint in 1918 issued a new silver coin, the Tallero d’ltaliat 
the weight of which is 28 '0668 grammes, *835 fine. 

Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony of Italian Somaliland has an area of about 194,000 sq. miles 
and a population (1931) of 1,010,815 (1,630 Italians and 28 other Euro- 
peans). It extends along the east coast of Africa fiom British Somaliland 
to Dik’s Head in Kenya Colony. The inland boundaries are determined 
under the Treaty of May 6, 1908, between Italy and Abyssinia, by a line 
(only partially demarcated) from the confluence ol the Ganale with the Daua, 
thence to Bender Ziada (46th parallel) on the Gulf of Aden following an 
irregular line which runs at a mean distance of 180 miles from the coast 
through Jet, Ato, El Gorum, Bur Lelmis, Bur Gumburu, Bur Burdubo, and 
Bur Galambaladi to Bender Ziada. 

As a result of the Treaty of 1915 and the Colonial rearrangements consequent 
on the war, Britain has ceded Italy territories on the right bank of the 
Juba with the port of Kismayu (Chisimaio). This district is incorporated in 
Somalia and forms one of its provinces, [tice map in The Statesman’s Y ear- 
Book for 1926.] 

Italian Somaliland comprises (I.) The territories of Northern Somalia, 
viz. — (1) The territory of the Mijertins, from Bender Ziada, the most 
northerly point belonging to Italy on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gabk on the 
Indian Ocean (8° 13' N. lat.) ; (2) the territory of the Nogal, from Cape 
Gabh, to Cape Garad (6“ 47' N. lat.), formerly occupied by the Mad MuUah ; 
(3) the territory of Obbia, from CJape Gar^ to the northern boundary of 
the colony ol Benadir, determined by a line which ends at the sea near the 
wells of El Gabobe (about 4*30' N. lat.). (II.) Southern Somalia, formerly 
called * Benadir,’ which extends from 4* 80' N. lat. to Ras Chiamboni (Dik’s 
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Head). Mogadiacio (population 29,562, of whom 675 are Europeans), capital 
of the Colony, with its territoiy, has been placed under the direct dependence 
of the Governor. 

The principal occupations of the people are cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
In Southern Somaliland the whole country near the banks of the Webi Shebele 
and the Juba is inhabited and cultivated by the natives, and in the district 
of Mt^rca-Genale and in that of Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi there are Italian 
plantations with a cultivated area of some 70,000 acres. In Northern Somali- 
land agriculture is almost unknown; the Mijer tins rear camels and sheep. 
Exports (1931) were 78,823,060 lire ; imports, 128,789,227 lire. Imports are 
cottons, sugar, rice, tea, cotfee, iron, machinery, timber ; exports sesame 
oil, gum, hides, butter, cotton and cotton -seed oil, resin, kapok and ivory. 
In 1931 there were 71 miles of railway open to traffic. In 1931 exports to 
TI.K. amounted to 28, 589L and imports from U.K. 12,93U. Re-exports from 
U. K. in 1931 amounted to 24Z. Length of roads 6,200 miles; steamship 
service on the Juba River from Kismayu to Bardera. In 1931, 1,127 ships 
entered and 1,144 cleared the portM of the colony. Military force (1932), 
123 (Italian) officers, 73 non-commissioned officers and 3,047 (coloured) men. 
A detachment of the Flying Corps has recently been added. 

Oovemor. — Maurice Hava (1931). 

The budget of Italian Somaliland for the year 1932-33 is as follows : 
Revenue proper of the colony, 23,000,000 lire ; State contribution, 42,900,000 
lire ; special administration, 5,740,000 lire ; total, 71,640,000 lire. Civil 
expenditure, 60,286,000 lire ; military, 21,354,000 lire ; total, 71,640,000 
lire. 

Twenty-three wireless telegraph stations are working in the Colony. The 
wireless station at Afgoi communicates directly with Italy. 

There are in the Colony 9 principal post offices (Mogadiscio, Merca, Brava, 
Khismayu, Baidoa, Villaggio Duca d^^gli Abruzzi, Obb a, Algoi and Alula), 
and 16 secondary post offices. A railway runs from Mogadiscio to Afgoi 
Adalei Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi (70 *23 miles). 

The curren<‘y is the Italian lira (silver coins and currency notea issued 
by the Banca d’ltalia). 

Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italiana.) 

Governor {with Headq'iutrters in Tripolitania ). — Marshal Italo Balho 
(appointed November, 1963). 

Lieutenant-Governor of Cyrenaica, — General Rodolfo Oraziani (appointed 
March, 1930). 

Italian Libia lies along the north coast of Africa between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on the east, in longitude from about 9“ to 25° east. The 
extreme northerly point of Libia is at about the parallel of latitude 33° north. 
The territory in effective occupation whs greatly extended southwards in 
1930-31. According to an arrangement with France (September 12, 1919) 
as a result of the Treaty of 1916, the western frontier extends in a curve 
from west of Ghadames to south of Tiimmo including Ghat. On the 
Egyptian frontier Italy has obtained Jaraboob from Britain. By the 
Italo- Egyptian Treaty of December 5, 1926, the Eastern boundary is the 
22ijd parallel. 

Tnpoli fell under Turkish domination in the sixteenth ajentury, and 
though, in 1711, the Arab population secured some measure of indepen- 
dence, the country was in 1835 proclaimed a Turkish vilayet. In September, 
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1911, a parrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the latter 
occupied Tripoli and established an army there. On November 5, 1011, 
a decree was issued annexing Tripoli, and on February 23, 1012, the Italian 
Chamber passed the Bill which ratified the decree of annexation. The war, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of OiicUy 
was signed, by which the sovereignty of Italy in Tripoli was established. 
This has been recognised by the Great Powers. 

For administrative and military purposes the country is divided (since 
January 24, 1929) into two provinces, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, with their 
respective capitals at Tripoli and Bengazi. 


TEIPOLITANU. 

Ar6E and Population.— The area of the territory is estimated at about 
847,600 square miles. According to a census taken on April 21, 1931, there 
were 622,914 natives and 29,749 Europeans (24,700 Italians). It is estimated 
that of the total population, 500,356 are Mussulmans, 21,342 Jews, and 
1,216 other religions. Of the Mussulman population the negroes of various 
races form about 35 per cent. Arabic is more generally spoken than written, 
and both Italian and Arabic are the official languages. The principal towns 
of Tripolitania are on the coast; Tripoli with 86,000 inhabitants 
(1933), Misurata with 48,000, and Homs with 81,000. Inland are the 
caravan halting places, Ghadamee, Sinauen, Mixda, Murzdk, and Ghat. 

JEatlcc*””!!! both districts justice, in so far as personal status or family 
or succession matters are concerned, is administered by Mohammedan or 
rabbinic tribunals for native Mohammedans or Jews according to their own 
religious law, and by regional tribunals according to Italian law in civil and 
comineroial matters, whether the parties concerned be Italians, strangers or 
natives, except for special concessions made by the Colonial Judiciary to 
native mentality. Criminal cases are tried by the regional tribunals with 
the assistance of two assessors, chosen from the citizens of the best class, 
who with the President (a professional magistrate) form the Judicial College. 
One of the assessors must be a Mussulman or a Jew, according to the religion 
of the accused, but the judges of the metropolitan citizens are all Italians. 
More serious })enal cases are tried by the Court of Assize, consisting of the 
President of the Court of Appeal with four assessors, two of whom roust be 
Mohammedans or Jews, according to the religion of the accused. Appeals in 
both the districts, whether in civil or in criminal cases, are heard by the 
Court of Appeal f^or Libia, which was instituted in December, 1012, with 
its seat at Tripoli. There is a final appeal to the Supreme Court of Cassation 
at Rome. Disputes as to titles to land (which have to be inscribed in the 
Land Registry) are tried in the first instance by the Land Registry Office, 
from which there is an appeal to the Regional Tribunal composed of a judge 
and four assessors, and finally to thd Court of Appeal of Libya. 

PinaECe.’^Por the financial year 1983-34 the revenue and expenditure 
were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 71,000,000 lire; State 
contribution, 166,600,000 lire ; special administration, 1,961,800 lire j civil 
expenditure, 03,981,800 lire ; military expenditure, 144,600,000 lire. 

Dofence.^The military force in Tripolitania consists of a corps, of 
Oolonial troops numbering 440 officers, 836 non-commissioned officers, and 
13)200 men (8,700 nativee and 4,600 Italians). There is an aviation station 
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near Tri^li, also a naral command, with its statioa at Tripoli and a higher 
naral officer at its head. To this are attached some light vessels and tugs, 
stationed in the harbonr. 

Production and Industry* — TripoUtania has three zones from the 
coast inland — the Mediterranean, the sub-desert and the desert. The firsts 
which covers an area of about 17,231 square miles, is the only one properly 
suited for agriculture, and maybe further subdivided into (1) the oases along 
the coast, the richest in N. Africa, in which thrive the date-palm, the olive, 
the orange, and all Mediterranean plants (the yield of dates in 1931 was 
60,000 metric tons) ; (2) the steppe district, suitable for cereals (barley and 
wheat) and pasture (the barley crop in 1931 was 20,000 metric tons and the 
wheat crop 4,000 metric tons). This district is the one where Italian colon- 
isation has chiefly spread ; it has olive, almond, vine, orange and mulberry 
trees and ricinus plants ; (3) the dunes, which are being gradually afforested 
with acacia, robinia, poplar and pine ; (4) the Jebel (the mountain district, 
Tarhuna, Garian, Fessato), in which thrive the olive, the fig, the vine and 
other fruit trees, and which on the east slopes down to the sea with the 
fertile hills of Msellata. The sub-desert zone produces the alpha plant. 
The desert zone and the Fezzan contain some fertile oases, such as those of 
Ghadames, Ghat, Soena, Sebha, Brak. In 1928 (latest census) there were 
iu the colony: 506,489 sheep, 336,642 goats, 48,051 cattle, 43,008 camels 
and 38,073 donkeys, mules and horses. 

Sponge-fishing and tunny-fishing are of great importance. In 1933, there 
were 8 fisheries working, the number of tunnies caught was 16,540 compared 
with 7 fisheries, 13,496 tunnies in 1932. In 1932 the quantity of sponges 
fished amounted to 47,424 kiloga. Among the other industries the most 
flourishing is that of tobacco and tobacco manufactures. In 1932 the tobacco 
crop yielded 686 metric tons (700 metric tons in 1931). The exports of the 
products of the tobacco manufacture reached in 1932-33 the sum of 1,968,220 
lire. The Mellaha salt-pits yielded 19,000 tons of the best salt in 1932-33, 
nearly the whole of it being exported. Among the other products are 
matting, carpets, leather articles, fabrics embroidered with gold and silver, 
and other articles of value of a local character. 

Commerce. — The trade of TripoUtania was : Imports, 1932, 160,568,419 
lire, 1931, 185,082,830 lire; exports, 1932, 29,276,629 lire, 1931, 29,710,640 
lire. In 1933 the exports to the United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns) 
were 1,696/. and the imports from U.K. 63,876/. Re-exports from U.K. in 
1933 were 4,270/. 

Communications. — The principal means of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long-frequented routes. Tripoli (town) is 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land lines witn Bengardane 
(Tunis). In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between Syracuse and Tripoli. 

Total length of railways, 167 miles. The principal lines in TripoUtania 
are : a line 73 miles long, along the coast, from Tripoli to Zuara ,* one 13 miles 
long, from Tripoli to Tagiura ; and one 68 miles long, from Tripoli to Azizia^ 
and Garian. There are 2,820 miles of carriage road. 

There are fortnightly steamship sailings from Trii>oU to Naples and 
Tripoli to Genoa. From Tripoli to Syracuse and vice V(;r5a»there are two 
steamship sailinM every week. Malta is always touched. From Tripoli 
idwng the coast tMre arc weekly steamship sailings. 
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During the year 1932, 652 steamers and 168 sailing vessels entered the 
port of Tripoli, landing 178,813 tons of goods and 21,869 passengers; while 
548 steamers and 164 sailing vessels left the port embarking 33,510 tons of 
goods and 17,383 passengers. During the same period the post office issued 
post money orders for 85,485,768 lire and paid out money orders amounting 
to 73,606,482 lire. The number of messages despatched was 244,876, and 
those received were 224,377. The railways carried 151,128 passengers and 
191,698 tons of goods. 

Banking and Currency. — The Banca dTtalia, the Banco di Sicilia, 
the Banco di Napoli, the Banco di Roma, the Cassa di Ri8})armio, the Cassa 
di Piccolo Prestito and other banks carry on financial operations. The 
official currency is the Italian, but English pounds and francs are also 
used in commercial transactions. 

There is a British Consul at Tripoli and a Vice-Consul at Homs. 


CYRENAICA. 

Area and Population. — The area of the territory is estimated at 
about 73,000 square nnles, and with the hinterland (zone of Cufra) 212,000 
square miles. According to a census taken on A])ril 21, 1931, the population 
was estimated at 16.5,000 (19,000 Europeans, mainly Italians). The principal 
town is Bengazi with 43,000 inhabitants in April, 1931. 

The oasis of Jarnbiib, on the eastern border of Cyrenaica, was ceded by 
Egypt to Italy, and Italian troops occupied it on February 7, 1926. On the 
other hand, the frontier in the neighbourhood of Solium on the sea was 
rectified in favour of Egypt. 

Justice, — For details as to the Administration of Justice, net above 
under Tripolitaiiia. 

Finance. — For the financial year 1933-34 the revenue and expenditure 
of Cyrenaica were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 48,680,000 
lire; State contribution, 165,500,000 lire; total, 214,180,000 lire; civil 
expenditure, 102,483,000 lire; military expenditure, 111,697,000 lire. 

Defence* — The military fo|pe in Cyrenaica consists (1932) of 361 officers, 
662 non-commissioned officers and 9,218 men (7,163 natives and 2,056 
Italians). 

Production and Industry* — Pasturage is abundant and cattle could 
be bred on a vast scale. An impulse will be given to agriculture by the 
establishment of large numbers of Colonists from Italy. Bananas are 
grown at Derna, and experimental plaaiting of wine grapes at Guarscia, under 
Government supervision, ha- given promising results. Barley is the chief food 
of the people. In 1932 the yield in sponge fishing amounted to 57,939 
kilos, valued at 6,136,000 lire. There is one tunny fishery near Bengazi 
(Honnara Mongar el-Chebir) ; catch in 1932 was 684 tons of tunnies and 1,794 
tons of pilchards. The development of the valuable salt pans of Bengazi 
is being advanced slowly : in 1931 the yield was 25,000 tons. 

Commerce. — The trade of Cyrenaica was (1932) : imports, 124,556,625 
lire; exports, 10,213,392 lire. The principal imports are cotton goods, 
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sugar, tobacco and metals; exports (1932), sponges (1,520,040 lire); hides 
and skins (638,649 lire) ; wool (1,003,995 lire); cattle (40,210 lire); and 
carpets (125,200 lire). 

CommimicatioiIS. — Good carriage roads join the coastal centres, and 
run from there inland, linking up with the old caravan routes which lead 
through the oases to Darfur, Wadai, and Borker. On August 31, 1932, 
there were 380 miles of road completed. A steamer calls every week at 
Bengali from Syracuse. Another steamer calls every two weeks from 
Genoa, Leghorn, Palermo, Tunis and Tripoli at Bengazi and continues to 
Derna and Alexandria (Egypt). In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between 
Syracuse and Bengazi. Aerial aeivice between Bengazi and Tripoli, three 
times weekly, 677 miles ; between Bengazi and Tobnieh, weekly, 275 miles. 
A railway line 67 miles long runs from Bengazi to el-Abiar and on to Barce, 
and one 35 miles long from Benga/i to Soluch. In 1931, 1,170 vessels of 
1,075,981 tons entered, and 1,153 vessels of 1,072,900 tons cleared the ports. 
The length of railway open to traffic in 1932 was 170 km. (106 miles). The 
number of passengers was 82,077, and the goods traffic 156,019 metric tons. 

In Cyrenaica the telegraph lines have a length of about 187 miles (1982), 
with 16 civil telegraph stations, and 36 military radio stations. There is a 
cable from Bengazi to Syracuse (478 miles). During the year ending June 
30, 1932, postal revenues amounted to 3,709,010 lire ; savings bank deposits 
to 6,200,097 lire ; registered and insured letters numbered 674,137 ; parcels 
received numbered 105,069 ; telegrams sent and received, 923,680; revenue 
from telegrams, 1,725,224 lire. 

Banking and Currency. — The BancadTtaliaand the Banco di Roma 
carry on financial operations. In 1925 theCassa di Risparmio della Cyrenaica 
opened at Bengazi and Derna, and now has branches at Barce, Cirene, 
Derna, Tobruk, Apollonia, Bardia and Agedabin. 

There is a British Consul at Bengazi. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS. 

Italy occupied the Aegean Lslanda in 1912, during the Tripoli War. 
By tlie Treaty of Lausanne, which came into force on August 6, 1924, 
Turkey ceded them, with the island of Castelrosso, to Italy in full 
sovereignty. The military regime in tlie islands lasted from the occupa- 
tion, May 4, 1912, to August 7, 1920. The civil regime was then es- 
tablished, Governors being appointed. The Governor, wlio is subject to the 
Foreign Office in Romo, is head of the administration ; his authority ie 
represented in the smaller islands by the Regent of the Government of Cos 
and five delegates in the islands of Lero, Cahmno, Symi, Scarpanto and 
Castelrosso. The municipalities of the cities of Rhodes and Cos debate 
autonomously the matters witliin their province. The municipal councils 
of these two cities are appointed by the Governor. The other towns and 
villages are administered by sindaci and dtmogtrondi elected by the peoph 
according to ancient customs. 

Goveriwr . — Senator Mario Lago. (Appointed February, 1923.) 

Area and Population.— The following are the Italian islands in th( 
Aegean with their areas and population in 1931 (Italian names in brackets) 
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Island 

Area in 

Population 

Island 

Area in 

Population 

sq. miles 

1931 

sq. mites 

im 

Rhodes (Rodi) , 

.')42 

54,818 

Karchl (Caleb i) 

12 

1,788 

Cos (Coo) . 

109 

21,169 

Bymi (8iml) , 

24 

9,469 

Patmos (Patmo) . 

12 

2,990 

Astypalaea 



14pao (Lisso) 

6 

962 

(Stampalia) , 
Karpathos(Scar- 

87 

1,610 

K,alyinnos(CaUno) 

as 

16,512 



Leros (Lero) , 
Nlsyroe (Nisiro). 

24 

6.151 

panto) . 

lOT 

6,574 

15 

8,436 

Casos (Caso) 

24 

1,926 

Tiloa (Piscopi) . 

24 

1,228 

CaBtelrosao . 

3 

2,230 


The chief towns are ; Rhodes (capital) with 25,447 inhabitants ; Calirano, 
16,612 ; Cog, 11,671 ; Syrai, 9,462. Of the total population of 131,255 the 
Greeks in 1931 were 83 per cent,, the Turks 7, the Italians 6 and the Jews 
(all in Rhodes) were 5 per cent. 

Justice. “^The special judiciary of the Aegean Islands includes (1) the 
Department of Judicial Services, under which are all the judicial oflSces of 
the poweesion ; (2) the Tribunal of Second Instance (appeal) ; (8) the Assise 
Ourt ; (4) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Rhodes, with 
juriadiction over the islands of Calchos, Symi, Piscopi, Soarpanto, Caso and 
Oastelrosso ; (5) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Cos, with 
juriadiotioQ over all the other islands. Special Ecclesiastical and Mixed 
Tribunals which exert authority in matters of personal status also operate 
for the Orthodox, Moslems, and Jews, and Mixed Tribunals of Appeal. 
These special tribunals apply the provisions of Byxantine, Koranic and 
Talmudic law. 

Finance. — The state contribution is 3,000,000 lire on a budget of 
47,000,000 lire (1932-33). 

Education. — There are Government schools for boys and girls, both 
elementary and secondary, and practical agricultural school, commercial 
school of first and second degree, and a normal school ; and private schools, 
both elementary and secondary, for the various communities. 

Defence* —The Aegean Islands are garrisoned by an infantry regiment 
of two battalions, one stationed at Rhodes and the other at Cos. These 
battalions send detachments to the smaller islands. The Italian Navy has 
a station at Rhodes, to which are attached the units scattered over the 
Aegean and the naval base of Porto in Leros, The police and passport 
service is in the hands of the Carabinieri (one oompany). The Customs 
services are carried out by the Finance Guard (one company). 

Agriculture, Commerce and Navigation.— The agriculture of the 
islands of Rhodes and Cos is highly developed. These islands are famous 
for the cultivation of the very famous table grapes, other white and black 
grapes. Olives, tobacco, oranges, and other fruits, and vegetables are 
also cultivated. The most important industries are the manufacture of 
oriental carpets, wines in bottles, olive oils, artistic pottery, and tiles, 
that are specially exported to Italy and to Egypt. The marxet to which 
the greater part of the exports is directed is Egypt, which is connected 
with Rhodes by speedy steamship lines. Rhodes is developing a con- 
siderable tourist traffic, partly dependent on the thermal springs at 
Calitea. Sponge fishing is of ^eat importance in the islands of Calimno, 
Symi and Castelrosso. The transit and interrisland commerce gives 
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rise to a brisk harbour moTement of sailing vessels and small steamers, 
which serve the neighbouring islands. The countries which import manu- 
factures and food-stuffs are principally Italy, Egypt and Turkey, The trade 
of Aegean Islands was (1032) : imports, 56,350,190 lire ; exports, 12,713,896 
lire. In 1933, exports to U.K. (Hoard of Trade Returns) were 25,821^. j im^ 
ports from U.K., 3,489^. ; re-exports from U.K., 39^. There are no railways. 

Communications. — Every week a steamship sails from Brindisi and 
from Alexandria to Rhodes and vice versa. The means of communications 
are assured by steaniahi|)s and motorships of the Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica, 
Messageries Maritimes and many other steamship companies which touch at 
Italian ports of the Tyrrenean and Adriatic Seas and the Piraeus, Smyrna, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt. There is an air-mail every week from Brindisi 
and Athens to Rhodes. 

There are in Rhodes almost 200 miles of good roads and there are telegraph 
lines (cable and wireless) and automatic telephones in each island. 

Banking and Currency. — The Banca d’ltalia, the Banco di Roma, the 
Banco di Sicilia and other banks carry on financial operations. Italian 
money is current ; the metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

There is a British Consul at Rhodes. 


Concession of Tientsin* — The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left bank of the Pei-Ho 
and has an area of about half a square kilometre with a population of 8,684 
(Chinese, 8,051 ; Italians, 327 ; other Europeans, 166) on December 31, 1982. 


Island of Saseno.— 3 miles long and 1’24 miles broad. Lies at the 
entrance of the Vallona Bay (Albania) and is inhabited by some few 
shepherds and by marines of the Royal Navy. The island owns a radio- 
telegraphic Station. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeferenoe concerning Italy. 

1. OFFICIAL PUBLIOATIOKS. 

The Annuarlo Statiitico Italiano (Annual) and Bollettino mensile di Statistica 
(MoaUilj), itisued by the Istltato Centrale dl Statistioa, gires stAtiatical information 
about Italy and her Colonies. 

The publications of the various Departments of Government; Agriculture; Public 
Works; Treasury; Finance; War; Marine; Aeronautics; Interior; Public Instniction ; 
Justice; Foreign Affairs ; Coinmnuications ; Corporations; Colonies. 

Census publications are issued by the Jstituto Centrale di Btatistica. 

2. Non-Offioial Publioation*. —Italy, 

Partito Nazionalt FoicUta, H Oran Consiglio noi priml dleci annl dell’^ra (tsclsta. 
Rome, 1933. 

Touring Club Italiano. Milan. Publishes reliable guide books to Italy ; sheet road 
maps and automobile maps. 

Enciclopedia Italiana. Rome, 1084. 

L‘Ann%taHc Oenerale d* Italia. Rome. Annual. 

Annuario gtatUtieo dellt Citta* italiane. Annual. Florence (Ist issue 1909) and Rome. 

L'Bconoinia Italians, nol suo dlvenlre durante I’ultlmo venticlnquennlo e nelle sue 
oondizloni attuali. 2 vols. Milan, 1921. 

Allen (H, W.), Italy from End to End. London, 1927. 

Baedeker' % Northern Italy, including Ravenna, Florence, and Pisa. I6th ed., London, 
1980 ; Rome and Central Italy, Idth ed.. 1980; Southern Italy and Bicily, with Bxetinions 
to Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, Corfu, and TiipoUs, 17th ed., Lelpsig, lOgp; Italy from the 
Alps to Naples, 3rd ed., Lelpslg, 1928 ; MIttelitallen und Rom, 15th m. Lelpiig, 1980; 
Oberitallen mit Ravenna, Florenx und Pisa. 20th ed., Leipzig 1931. 

Bama (J. 8 ), The Universal Aspects of Fascism. London, 1927. 
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Beali (C.)) Rome or Death : The Story of Fascism. London, 1928. 

BertarelXi {h. V,), Cluida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. (Piemonte Lombardie, 
Canton Ticino ; Le Tre Venezie, 3 vols. ; Italia Centrale, 4 vols. ; Sicilia, Italia Meridionale, 
3 vols. ; Liguria, Emilia, Toscana settenti, 3 vols.) Milan.— Northern Italy (The Blue 
Guides). London, 1924.— Sardinia. Milan, 1918.— Southern Italy (The Blue Guides). 
London, 1930. — Italian in einem Bande. Berlin, 1928. 

Bortolotto (G.), Tm Stato e la dottrina Corporativa. Bologna, 1030. 

(Jhiurco{Q. A.), Stcria della Rivoluzione Fascista. 5 vols. Florence, 1939. 

CoT$o (Q.), Lo Stato Fascista. Rome, 1929. 

Croce (B,), Storia d’ Italia dal 1871 al 1915. Rome, 1928. English Translation, London, 
1929. 

CWinotia (Ern.), Piccola Guida Bibliogratlcadellepiiirecenti pubblicazioni sulle Colonie 
Italiane. Rome, 1928. 

Duffy (Bella), The Tuscan Republics. [In ‘ Story of the Nations ' series. ] London, 1892. 

Binzig (P.), The Kconomic Foundation of Fascism. T.oiidon, 1933. 

Elston (R.), The Travel!* r's Handbook to Milan and the Italian Lakes. London, 1926. 

Ferrari (F.), Le Regime fasciste Italien. Paris, 1928. 

Ferri{Q. E.), Aspetti Economici della vita Italiana. Milan, 1927. 

Gaibi (A.), Manuale di Storia politico-mi litare delle Colonie Italiane a cura dell 
Dfflcio storico del Comando del Corpo dl Stato Megglore. Rome, 1928, 

Gentile (G.), Origin! e dottrina riel fasci.smo. Rome, 1930. 

Qiomale degli economuU e rivista di statistica. Monthly. Milan. 

0r«(^oroviu«(Ferdinand), Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 4th edition. 4 vols, 
Stuttgart, 1886. English Translation by Mrs. A. Hamilton. Vols. I. -VIII. London, 1902. 

ffdider(C.), Capital and Labor under Fascism. New York, 1930. 

Hamilton (Cicely), Modern Italy. London, 1933. 

Hartmann (Ludo M.), Ilundert Jahre Itallenischer Geschichte. Munich, 1916. 

Jamison {E,, M.)and others. Italy, Mediaeval and Modern. Oxford and London, 1917. 

King (Bolton), History of Italian Unity, 1814-71. 2 vols. London, 1899 

LJmonon (K.), L’ltalie ^conomique etsociale (1861-1912). Paris, 1913. — L’ltalie d’apr&s 
Guerre, 1914-1921. Paris, 1922. 

Lion (A.), The Pedigree of Fascism. London, 1927. 

McClellan (G. B.), Modern Italy. Princeton, 1933. 

AfoemHlan'* Guides. Guide to Italy and Sicily. 6th ed. London, 1914. — The Western 
Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Marriott (J . A. R.), The Makers of Modern Italy : Mazzini, Cavonr, Garibaldi. [Contains 
a short bibliography relating to the period.! London, 1889. 

MicMs (Robert), Italien von Hente. ZUrich, 1930. 

Missiroli (M,), LTtalia di Ogyi. Bologna, 1933. 

Mitzakis (M.), Les Grands Probl^mes luUieus. Paris, 1931. 

Mondaini (G.), Manuale di Storia e Legislazione Coloniale del Regno DTtalia. Rome, 
1927. 

M(n'tara{G.), Prospettive Bconomiche. Thirteenth Year. Milan, 1938. 

Muirhead (F.) (editor), Northern Italy. London, 1924.— Southern Italy (including 
Rome, Sicily and Sardinia), 2nd ed. London, 1980. 

Munro (I. S,), Through Fascism to World Power. Glasgow’, 1933. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. North Italy and Venice, 16th ed., 1904; Central 
Italy and Florence, 12th ed., 1901 ; South Italy, Pt. I., 9th ed., 1903 ; Pt. 11, , 9lh ed., 1905 ; 
Rome and the Campagna, 17th ed., 1908. London. 

Mussolini (B.), Gli Accord! del Vaticano. Rome, 1929. — Italia, Roma e Papato. 
Rome, 1929. 

Olivieri (G.), Acque e monti: guida annuario degli alberghi climatlci, balneari e de 
Tillcggiatura dTtalia, Milan. Annual. 

Pingaud(A.), L’ltalie de 1810 d 1846; Revolution et Reaction en Italie ; L’ltallo de 1870 
i nos jours. (Vols x. xi. xii. of Histoire Generale. Pari.s, 1898-1899,] 

Pini (G.) and do/a (F.), Scoria del Fascismo. Rome, 1928. 

Pitigliani (F.), The Italian Corporative State. London, 1933. 

Pornba{Q. L.), La Civilta Fascista lllusrrata nella Dottrina e nelle opere. Turin, 1928. 

Prezzolini (G.), La coltura Italiana. Milan, 1930. 

Easeri (Enrico), Atlanta di demogratia e geogratia medica d Italia, in 78 tavole. Roma, 
1906 . 

i(o«en«fo<?F-Fran<r^ (L.), L'Economie corporative fasciste en doctrine et en fait. Paris, 
1934. 

Salvemini (G.), The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. New York, 1927. 

Schneider (H. W.), Making the Fascist State. London, 1929. 

SUlani (T.) (Editor), What is Fascism and Why? London, 1931. 

51fra(P.). L’ltalla Fra Le Grandl Potenze. Romo, 1931. 

Stillman (W. J*.), The Union of Italy 1815-1896. Cambridge, 1898.— Francesco Crisp!. 
London. 1899. 

Sirachey (John), The Menace of Fascism. London, 1933. 

Sturzo (L.), Italy and Fascismo. New York, 1927. 
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Trentin (S.), Aux'Souroes du Fascisme. Paris, 1931. 

Trfvelyan(J. P.), A Short History of the Italian People. 8rd ed. London, 1930. 
Varanino (V ), La Rioostrnzioue Fascista delle Forze Annate Italiane. Milan, 1929. 
Villari {I ju\g\), Italy. (‘Modern World’ series.) London, 1929. — The Expansion of 
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JAPAN. 

(Nippon.) 

Beigning Sovereign. 

The Japanese claim that their empire was founded by the first Emperor 
Jinmu Tenno, 660 b.o., and that the dynasty founded by him still reigns. 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the Meiji), when the now 
ruling (dejure) sovereign overthrow, after a snort war, the power of the Shojpin 
(the de facto sovereign), who had held the ruling power in successive families, 
since the twelfth century ; and in 1871 the feudal system (H6ken Seiji) was 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor bears title of Tenno ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in relation to external affairs is * Kotei,* a word of 
Chinese origin. Only foreigners make use of the poetical title ‘ Mikado/ 

Emperor of Japan. — Hirohito, bom at Tokyo, April 29, 1901 ; suc- 
ceeded his father, Yoahlhito, December 25, 1926 ; married, January 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, bom March 0, 1908, daughter of H.I.H. Prince 
Kuninomiya (died January 27, 1929), Offspring: — Imperial Princess, — I., 
Princess Shigeko (Tenmomiya), born December 6, 1926. II., Princess 
Sachiko (Hisanomiya), born September 10, 1927 ; died March 8, 1928. III., 
Princess Kazuko (Takanomiya), born September 80, 1929. IV., Princess 
At8uko(Yopmomia), born March 7, 1931. V., Prince Akihito of Tsugunomiya, 
bom December 23, 1933. 

Ernprm Dowager. — Princess Ssdako, bom June 25, 1884 j daughter of 
Prince Kujo ; married, May 10, 1900, to late Emperor. 

Brothers of the Emperor. — I., Prince Yasuhito (Chichibunomiya), bora 
June 25, 1902 ; married, September 28, 1928, to Betau-Ko Matsudaira. 
II., Prince Nobuhito (Takamatsunomiya), born January 3, 1905 ; married, 
February 8, 1930, to Kiku-Ko Tokugawa. III., Prince Takahito (Sumino- 
miya), bora December 2, 1916. 

By the Imperial House Law of February 11, 1889, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In case of failure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,600,000 
yen. 

Conutitiitioii and Oovenunent. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor oombinea in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises the wholeof the executive power* 
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with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible 
to him, and are appointed by himself. There is also a Privy Council, who are 
consulted by the Emperor on imj^rtant matters of State. The Emperor 
can declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties, and he exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. It is his 
prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 
The Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet. 
Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subject, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (404 members) is composed of (1) male members 
of the Imperial family of full age (16 in number) ; (2) princes and marquises 
of the age of 30 and upwards (15 princes and 30 marquises) ; (3) counts, 
viscounts, and barons of the age of 30 and upwards, who have been 
elected by the members of their respective orders, to the total number of 
18 counts, 66 viscounts and 66 barons ; (4) persons above the age of 30 years, 
who have been nominated members by the Emperor for meritorious services 
to the State or for erudition, not to exceed 125 in number, the term of 
membership being, in principle, for life ; (5) 4 members of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences above the age of 30 years, who have been elected by 
the members of that body ; (6) 1 or 2 persons above the age of 30 years, who 
have been elected in Hokkaido and each Fu and Ken from among and by 
respectively 100 or 200 male inhabitants thereof, pajdng therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on land, trade or industry, to the total 
number of 66. The term of membership under (3), (5) and (6) is seven 
years. 

Until May, 1925, the suffrage for the House of Representatives was 
restricted by qualification arising from payment of taxes. But in May, 
1926, general manhood suffrage was enacted to come into force at the first 
general election. According to the new law, the members of the House 
shall number 466 (at present, 455), a fixed number being returned from 
each electoral district for a term of 4 years. 

The proportion of the total number of members to the population of 
Japan proper is 1 to 133,309. In principle, all the male Japanese subjects 
above the age of 25 years are electors and those above the age of 80 years 
eligible. Heads of the families of mers and persons in the army and navy 
can neither elect nor be elected ; holders of certain specified offices in the 
Government are ineligible ; and no Government officials except the seimukan 
^litical) class are, while in office, permitted to be members of the Honse. 
Such persons as have not lived continuously for not less than a year within 
the same city, town or village, shall not be registered as electors. Voting 
is by secret single ballot. 

The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers are nominated 
by the Emperor from among the members, and President and Vice-President 
of the House of Representatives are nominated by the Emperor from among 
three candidates, elected by the House. The Presidents of both Houses 
receive an annual salary of 7,600 yen; Vice-Presidents, 4,500 yen; elected 
and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the Honse 
of Representatives, 3,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The Imperial 
Diet, which must meet annually, has control over the finances. 

At the elections held on February 20, 1932, the following parties were 
returned to the 66th Diet Seiyfikal, 303; Minseito, 146; Labour, 6; 
Other Groups, 12. 


mm2 
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The Cabinet (appointed on May 26, 1932) consists of the following 
members : — 

Prime Minister. — Viscount Makoto Saito. 

Minister for Foreign AJf^irs. — Koki IHrota. 

Home Affairs. — Baron Tatsuo Yamamoto. 

Finance. — K orek iy o Takahashi. 

War. — General Ilayashi. 

Marine, — Admiral Mineo Ossnmi. 

Minister of Justice . — Matsukichi Koyama. 

Education. — Ichiro Uatoyama. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — Fiimio Goto. 

Commerce and Industry — J 'ji Matsumoto. 

Communications, — Hiroshi Minami, 

Railways . — Chuzo Mitmichi. 

Overseas Affairs . — Ryutaro Nagai. 

Local Government. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo ; Chosen, 
formerly Korea ; Karafuto or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan or Formosa) 
is divided into prefectures (‘Fu’ and ‘Ken’). The prefectures are sub- 
divided into municipalities (‘Sbi’), towns (‘Cho’) and villages (‘Son’). 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions foim at the same time local corporations of the same 
names. In each prefecture there are a governor (‘Chiji’), a prefectural 
assembly (‘Fukwai’ or ‘ Keii-kwai ’), and a prefectural council (‘ Fu-Sanji- 
kwai ’ or ‘ Ken-sanji-kwai ’), of which the governor is president; in each 
municipality a mayor, a municipal assembly, and a municipal council, of 
which the mayor is the president ; and in each town or village a chief 
magistrate and a town or village assembly. Prefectural assemblies give 
decisions upon certain mattern prescribed by the Law (chiefly upon financial 
Affairs); and municipal, town and village assemblies, upon public affairs in 
general. The prefectural council gives decisions upon matters delegated by 
the prefectural assemblies and upon matters of pressing necessity when 
the assembly is not in actual session. 

Citizenship in a municipality, town, or village, is recognised, in 
principle, for every male person above the age of 25 years who has resided 
for two years continuously within the municipality, town or village, with 
similar exceptions to those in the case of the suffrage for the House of 
Representatives. Every citizen is qualified to elect and be elected for the 
municipal, town, or village assembly of his own city, town or village, and 
also for the prefectural assembly of the prefecture to which his city, town, 
or village ftelougs. 

Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Governor-General. The peninsuhi is administered in 13 Do or provinces, 
these being sub-divided into 329 Tuand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a governor-general, who is invested with very extensive powers. The 
island is divided into 5 provinces (Shu), each of which has a governor. 
Karafuto is divided into 7 local divisions (Shicho). 

Area and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five principal islands of Honshiu (mainland)^ 
Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the. 
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Chishima (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima, Riukiu (Luchu 
Islands), Ogasawarajima (Bonin Islands), Bokoto (Pescadores) islands, the 
peninsula Chosen (Korea), and the southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Total area is shown as follows : — 





Number 

Area in square miles 


Principal lalands 


of 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

Principal 

Islands 

Total with 
Adjacent 
Small 

Per cent. 






Islands 


Mainland 



192 


88,911 

34-11 

IShikoku 



75 


7,248 

2-78 

KiuHhiQ 



158 



16,236 

6-38 

Hokkaido (excluding the Chishima) 


44 

— 

34,276 

13-15 

Rlukifl 



55 

— 

921 

0-35 


Sado .... 


> 


— 

329 'i 


0-12^ 



Awaji 


1 


— 

229 


0-09 


Included 
in Japan 

Oki 

Ogasawarajima or Bonin 

1 


— 

1S5 


0-05 


Islands . . 


20 

, 



40 


0-02 


proper 

Iki , 


1 




55 


0-02 



Tsushima . 


6 



274 


0-10 



l.Chi8hima or Kurile Islands 

31 > 


— 

3,969, 


1-52, 


Total (Japan proper) , 


524 

_ 

147,592 

56-62 

Chosen (Korea) .... 


1,018 

— 

85,228 

32-70 

Taiwan (Formosa) 


14 

13,806 

13,840 

5-61 

Bokoto (Pescadores) . 


63 

24 

49 

0-02 

Karafnto ( J apanese Sa k hal in ) 


2 

18,928 

18,984 

5-85 

Grand Total (Empire of Japan) 

- 

1,621 

- 

260,644 

100-00 

fKwantung .... 


128 

1,241 

1,337 

— 

\ South Sea Mandated Territories 

• 

623 


830 



Administratively there exists a division into 47 prefectures. There is also 
a division into 632 rural districts, 112 cities, 1,716 towns, and 9,946 
villages (April 1, 1933), 

Taiwan (Formosa) and Bokot5 (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 
in accordance with the treaty of Shimouoseki in 1896, and Japanese 
Karafuto was ceded by Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth, N.H., in 1906. 
By the same Treaty of Peace the Ru-ssian Government ceded to Japan 
the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and waters, and 
also the railway between Chan*Chun and Port Arthur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection therewith. In March, 1916, the Chinese Government 
agreed to extend the lease of the territory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino- Japanese Treaty of December 
22, 1906, provided for the interests of China and Japan with respect to 
Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 23, 1910, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to the Empire of Japan. 

By an agreement signed May 25, 1916, Japan obtained from China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, ana the right to settle in the 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in which they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privileges. (For full details, see Introduction to The Statesman*8 
Year-Book for 1916.) 
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The population of Japan, according to the census of October 1, 1980, Is 
•hown as follows !— 



Area sq. 

Population according to the Census 
of the l.st Oct. 1930 

Pop. per 


miles 

Total 

Male 

Female 

sq. mile 

The Empire of Japan . 

2tiO,614 

90,896,043 

45,675,205* 

44,720,502* 

347 

Japan proper 

147,593 

64,450,005 

32,890,155 

32,059,850 

437 

Korea .... 

85,228 

21,058,305 

10,763,230* 

10,294,739* 

247 

Forroosa . , . 

13,889 

4,592,537 

2,353,288 

2,239,249 

£Sl 

Karafnto . . . , 

KwangtunfC Province 

13,934 

295,196 

168,532 

126,664 

21 

(Leased Territory) . 
South Sea Mandated 

1,438 

1,828,011 

809,044 

518,967 

924 

Territories 

830 

69,626 

37,929 

31,697 

84 


‘ Provisional tlgnres. 


Estimated population of Japan on October 1, 1933, 33,796,400 males 
and 33,442,200 females ; total, 67,238,600. 

On October 1, 1931, the number of Japanese residing abroad was 636,227 
(361,450 males and 273,777 females). Of these, 164,467 men and 113,363 
women were in America; 113,662 men and 92,115 women in Asia; 80,602 
man and 67,218 women in Australasia; 2,657 men and 1,039 women in Europe ; 
and 62 men and 42 women in Africa. On December 81, 1931, the number 
of foreigners in Japan was 26,885, of whom 17,819 were Chinese, 1,969 
English, 2,016 American, 1,040 German, 462 French, 171 Portuguese, 110 
Dutch, 1,637 Russian, 287 British Indians, 226 Swiss, 227 Canadian, and 
132 Italian. 

Movement of population for five years ; — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Stillbirths 

Divorces 

1 Excess of Births 

1928 

1^9 

1980 

1981 
1932 

499,866 

497,410 

606.674 

496.674 
615,270 

2,135,862 

2,077,026 

2,085,101 

2,102,784 

2,182,742 

1,236,711 

1,261,228 

1,170,867 

1,240,891 

1,176,844 

120,191 

116,971 

117,780 

116,509 

119,579 

49,119 

1 61,222 

1 51,295 

1 60,609 

51,437 

899,141 

861,798 

914,234 

861,893 

1,007,398 


In 1932 the figures represented per 3,000 of the population, 7 ‘77 for 
znairiage, 32*92 for births, and 17*73 aeaths. 

The following is a Hat of large towns and cities on October 1, 1930 (census 
figures) : — 


TdkyS . 
Osaka . 
Ni^oya . 
Kfibe . 
Kyfita . 
Yokohama 
Hiroshima 
Fukuoka 
Nagasaki 
HsKodate 


4,978,8901 

2,453,578! 

907,4041 

787,616 

765,142 

620,806 

270,417 

228,289 

204,626 

197,252 


Kure . 
Sendai . 
Sapporo 
Yawata 
Kumamoto 
Kanazawa 
iOtaru . 
Okayama 
Kagoshima 
Shizuoka 


190,282 

190,180 

108,576 

168,217 

164,4601 

157,311 

144,8871 

189,2221 

137,286 

136,481 


Saseho . 

Niigata 

Sakai . 

Wakayama 

Yokosuka 

Hamamatsu 

Moji 

Kawasaki 


133,174 

126,108 

120,348 

117,444 

110,301 

109,478 

108,130 

104,861 
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Beligioa. 

Ther« is absoltite religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
Shintoism, with IS sects ; (2) Buddhism, with 12 sects (66 denominatlOTia). 
There is no State religion, and no State support. In 1931 Shinto shrines 
numbered 49,631 (besides 61,712 minor shrines), and the priests, 16,199; 
Buddhist temples (1930), 71,310 (liesides 34,963 minor temples) ; high priests 
and priestesses, 64,904. There were, in 1930, 2,612 licensed preachers 
and 1,796 churches and preaching stations of the Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant Churches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics hare 
had an episcopate of one archbishop and three suffragan bishops. The>n 
are shrines dedicated to the eminent ancestors of the Imperial House, and to 
meritorious subjects ; these are independent of any religious sect, and some 
of them are supported by State or local authorities. 


Education. 

Elementary education is compulsorj'. The following are the educational 
statistics foi 1930-31 ; — 


Institutes 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Stndents and 
Pupils 

Kindergarten 

1,510 

4,657 

121,975 

Elementary schools 

25,673 

234,799 

10,112,226 » 

Middle ,, for boys . 

657 

19,848 

845,054 

Girls' High 

075 

16,223 

368,999 

Normal 

Schools for the Blind and for Deaf Mutes 

109 

2,971 

46,668 

125 

1,018 

8,137 

High schools ...... 

82 

1,283 

18,278 

(JmTerslties and colleges .... 

40 

5,721 

W,6OT 

Technical schools 

111 

5,104 

70,148 

Special technical schools 

51 

1,774 

20,088 

Special schools (excluding special tech* 



nical schools) 

975 

14,592 

288,681 

Preparatory technical schools . 

15,248 

19,078 

1^79,838 


* 6,262,827 males and 4,848,890 females. 


Japan has 6 Imperial universities, and 41 other institutions of 
university rank (1930-31). 

Particulars of the Imperial universities are given as follows : — 


University 

Location 

Established 

1980-31 

Teachers 

Students 

Tokyo Imperial University 

Tokyo . . * 

1877 

651 

8,064 

Kyoto Imperial Unlversitv , 

Kyoto . . 

1897 

492 

5,552 

Tohokn Imperial University . . 

Sendai . • 

1907 

249 

1,618 

Kyushu Imperial University 

Fukuoka . 

1910 

• 265 

1,956 

Hokkaido Imperial Unfrertfty . 

Sapporo 

1918 

281 

2,268 
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The remaining 41 institutions had 3,983 teachers and 50,154 students. 
In 1931, there were 4,609 libraries in Japan, with 10,138,281 
volumes. In 1931, 23,110 original books and translations, and 10,666 
periodicals, monthly, weekly, and daily, were published. 


Justice and Crime. 

A system of justice founded on modern jurisprudence has been established. 
Judges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or disciplinary punishment. 
There are four classes of courts in Japan ; namely, subdistrict courts, district 
courts, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In the court of cassation 
five judges preside ; in the courts of appeal and in the district courts three 
judges ; in each case one of them being the chief judge. In the subdistrict 
courts a single judge presides. A court which deals with disputes respecting 
administrative affairs is under the direct supervision of the Emperor, 

The following are the criminal statistics for four years : — In 1927, 166,316 
criminals were condemned ; in 1928, 144,409 ; in 1929, 152,239, and in 
1930, 166,027. 

In 1930 there were 56 prisons, 98 detached prisons and houses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1930: — Men, 45,699 ; women, 
738 ; total, 46,437. 


Pauperism. 

The relief statistics for 3 years show expenditure as follows (in yen) : — 


Year 

Food j 

Clothing 

Providing ' 
with 
work 

Shelter and 
Temporary 
lodgings 

Total 

(including 

;mi.scellaneou8) 

1939-80 

131, eos 

35,181 

257,986 

79,904 

512,899 

1930-31 

237,015 

37,394 

195,036 

238,374 

764,998 

1931-32 

223,970 

40,116 

653,648 

70,177 

1,002,482 


In 1930-31 the Government relieved 17,403 persons to the amount of 
727,384 yen. On March 31, 1931, 617 foundlings were being maintained, 
and the expense in that year was 92,123 yen. There are, besides, several 
workhouses established by local corporations and private persons. The 
number of hospitals in 1930 was 2,165 (13 state, 94 public and 2,058 private). 


Finance. 

I. Imperial. 

Eevenue and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary. 


- 

1929-30 

! 1930-31 

1 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 

1938-34 

Bevenue . . 
Expenditure . 

i 1000 Yen 
. j 1,8*26,445 i 
1,780,317 1 

1000 Yen ! 
1,. 596, 972 1 
1,557,864 

1000 Yon 
1,531,082 
1,470,875 

1000 Yen 
2,012,166 
2,012,166 

1000 Yen 

2.809.415 

2.309.416 


I Estimates 
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Summary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1934. 


Revenue 1633-34 

1,000 Yen j 

Expenditure 1933-34 

1 ,000 Yen 

Ordinary : — 

; 

Ordinary : — 


Land tax .... 

.'i8,255 ! 

Civil List 

4,500 

income tax 

138,104 

Foreign Affairs. 

16,343 

Business tax 

36,125 

Home Affairs . 

47,726 

Liquor tax 

180,459 

Finance .... 

439,516 

Sugar excise 

74,145 

Army .... 

172,119 

Tax on Textile fabrics 

30,100 J 

Navy .... 

178.822 

Customs duties . 

113.668 1 

Justice .... 

82,888 

Total Taxesi . 

719,384 

j Education. 

1 Agriculture and Forests . 

129,281 

28,881 

Stamps .... 

67,318 , 

Commerce and Industry . 

5,285 

Public Undertakings and 


1 Communications 

305,663 

State Property 

460,104 ; 

j Overseas Atlairs 

1,954 

Total ordinary (including 
other receipts) 

' 1,291,106 

Total ordinary . 

1,364,977 

Extraordinary Revenue . 

1,018,309 

Extraordinary Expenditure 

1 944,438 

Total Revenue . 

2,309,415 

Total Expenditure . 

i 2,309,415 

i 


1 Includin(7 all itetus. 


Public debt, March 31, 1933 : — Internal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 
5,663,753,975 yen ; foreign loans {4 to 6^ percent.), 1,390,441,577 yen ; total, 
7,054,195,552 yen. Floating debt, March 31, 1933, 536,450,207 yen; 
government rice purchase notes, 220,364,553 yen. Finance debt, 100,000,000 
yen. Total debt, January 31, 19.33, 7,911,010,312 yen. 

II. Local. 

The revenue of the Prefecture for the year 1933-1934 was 491,663,247 
yen, and expenditure 491,663,247 yen. The revenue of the cities in 1932-33 
was 590,669,591 yen, and the expenditure was 590,575,682 yen. The revenue 
of thetownsand villages in 1932-33 was 452,267,205 yen, and the expenditure 
was 451,082,787 yen. The total local debt at the end of March, 1932, was 
2,535,085,907 yen. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual service 
begins at 20. All tliose physically capable of bearing arras are divided into 
two classes, the ‘fit,’ and the ‘absoluioly lit.’ The numbers necessary for 
the first line (or active army), called Qeii-ekiy are taken solely from the 
‘absolutely fit.’ Service in the ranks is for 2 years in all arms; then 
for 5 years and 4 mouths in the reserve \ Yobi), Reservists are usually 
called put once during their re-serve service, for 3 weeks. Having corn- 
pletod 7 years and 4 months in the first line, including its reserve, the men 
are transferred to the second line, called Kobi, Service in the Kobi is for 10 
years, with usually one period of training of 3 weeks. At the end of their Kobi 
service the men are in the 38th year of their age, and thej’^ are passed into 
the Kokumin, which is the territorial or home defence army. In this they 
serve for 2 years and 8 mouths, to complete their total service of 20 years. 
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The reserve for making good the waste of war, or su^lementary reserve^ 
is called Hoju. It is composed of the balance of the ‘abwlutely fit ’ recruits 
not required for the first line, and of as many of those classed as ' fit ' as 
may be required to make up a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hojti for 12 years and 4 months, during which a part of them is called out for 
training. After completion of this they are passed to the Kokumin until 
40 years of age to complete their airny service. 

The Kokumin is divided into two ‘bans.’ The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, through the first line and land- 
wehr, or through the supplementary reserve and landwehr, who are trained 
in bairacks, aud will serve until 20 years of age. The second ban consists of 
Jobi, K6bi, Hoju, and those of which do not serve for the first ban. It 
includes (1) those who though ‘fit’ are not required for the Hojii ; (2) 
those who for various reasons have been exempted from military service ; 
and (8) the young men between 17 and 40 years of age who have not been 
called up. None of these classes receive any military training, but they can 
be drawn on in case of national emergency. 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kobi from the 
Hojii are not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the large number of men required for the transport service on mobilisation, 
and for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The standing army of Japan consists of 17 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 2 independent regiments of mountain guns, 
and 3 regiments of heavy artillery. 

Two infantry regiments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a division. The divisional artillery consists of a regiment of field or mountain 
artillery (6 batteries of 4 guns). A regiment of cavalry of 2 squadrons, and 
a battalion of engineers, and also a battalion of transport service, complete the 
division. Four infantry, and 4 artillery, ammunition columns, 6 field hospitals, 
4 supply columns, and 1 remount depot accompany each division in the field. 
The war strength of a division is reckoned at 18,700 officers and men, 4,800 
horses, 30 guns, and 1,674 vehicles. ^ 

The strength of the active army and the first and second reserves in 
1982 was 17,343 officers and 259,304 other ranks. 

The air personnel for the army numbered in 1932, 0,944, organised in 8 
flying regiments and a balloon corps. The number of aeroplanes in service 
was 800. 

The Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, corresponding 
to the divisions of the army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
tion as well as of territorial command. Each division is supplied with 
recruits from its own district, except the Guards, whose infantry recruits 
are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 
are recruited from each district of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 13th and 14th divisions. 
Abroad there are 36,000 men in Manchuria, and 800 in North China. 

The Emperor is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
the navy. He nominates the War Minister (always a general officer of high 
rank), the Chief of the General Staff, and the Members of the Military 
Council. 

The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved rifle ; calibre, 
0*5 mm. (•256") machine guns and light machine guns, infantry cannons 
imd infantry howitzers, a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are 
armed with a carbine of similar construction, and also with heavy and 
light machine ghns. The field gun is a Q--f. shielded Krnpp of 7*6 cm. 
c^ibre, which fires a shrapnel of 14 *3 lbs. The mountain artillery has a gun 
of the same calibre firing a lighter shell. There are a certain number of 
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field howitzer batteries, armed with 4*6'^ and 6 ’9" howitzers, firing shells 
of about 44 lbs, and 80 lbs. respectively. A 4" gun for heavy field batteries 
is being introduced . 

The military budget for 1932-33 amounted to 361,600,000 yen. 


II. Navy. 

The administration of the Navy is in the charge of the Minister of 
Marine, under whoso control is also the Naval Technical Department for 
Naval Construction, while the Chief of the General Staff is directly responsible 
to the Emperor for Operation, Mobilization, and Intelligence. 

The coast of Japan is divided into three maritime districts having their 
headquarters at Yokosuka, Kure, and Sasebo. 

The Japanese Fleet was markedly affected by the Washington Agreement, 
though Japan remains the third great naval power of the world. Her 
replacement tonnage was fixed by the Treaty at 315,000 tons in capital 
ships, which is superior to the strength allowed to France and Italy. By 
the London Treaty, no capital ships may be replaced during 1931-36. When 
the London Treaty expires in 1936, Japan has expressed the intention of 
claiming ‘ parity in principle ’ with the British Empire and the United States. 
The existing capital ships are in process of being modernized, it is said at a cost 
of 7,500, OOOZ. Recent programmes have been concerned mainly with the build- 
ing of cruisers, destroyers and submarines for the purpose of replacing obsolete 
ships. Under the Fleet Replacement Laws there are to be built during 1931- 
36 : 6 cruisers of 8,500 tons, 2 aircraft carriers of 10,000 tons, 26 destroyers, 
14 submarines, 2 large and 3 small minelayers, 6 minesweepers, 4 torpedo 
boats, and 7 other vessels. 

The principal state dockyards are at Kure and Yokosuka, where capital 
ships have been built, and there is a dockyard also at Sasebo, where lighter 
vessels are constructed. The Kawasaki private shipbuilding yard at Kobe 
and the Mitsubishi establishment at Nagasaki are well equipped with 
modern pknt, and there are lesser building yards at Maizuru, Uraga and 
elsewhere, as well as the government armour and armament factory at Kure. 
Japan has made herself practically independent of Europe for the building 
and arming and equipment of her warships. 

A statement of the Japanese fleet follows : — 



Completed at end of 


1981 

1932 

1938 

Battleships . 

10 

9 

9 

Armoured CmiserB 

7 

7 

7 

Aircraft Carriers 

8 

3 

4 

Cruisers 

27 

31 

31 

Destroyers 

110 

101 

1021 

Torpedo Boats 

— 

— 

4 

Submarines 

67 

62 

62 2 


1 The destroyers are 68 flrat-clasa and 34 second-cJass. 

2 The submarines are 26 hrat-class, 86 second-class. 


The following Uble includes all the battleships which are being retained, 
and the armoured cruisers and principal protect^ cruisers. 
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Battleships. ^ 




Tons 

inches 

inches 




1911 

Kongo 








1912 

Kirishima 


29,330 

8 

10 

8 14 in. ; 16 G in. . 

4 

61,000 

1912 

Ilanina . 






1912 

1913 

Fuso 

Yaiuashiro 


• 29,330 

12 

12 

12 14in. ; 16 Gin. . 

6 

40,000 

1915 

1915 

Ise . 

Hyuga . 

J 

29,990 

12 

12 

12 14in. ; 20 5-5in. . 

0 

45,000 

1917 

1918 

Nagato . 

Mutsu . 

1 

J 

^32,720 

12 

14 

8 16in, ; 20 5 'Sim . 

8 

80,000 


Armoured Cruisers (rated as Coast Defence Vessels). 


1897 Aaania 


1898 

1898 

1899 
1902 

1910 

1917 

1917 
1922 
1919 
1919 

1919 

1918 
1918 

1920 
1920 
1920 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1924 
1924 
1924 

1924 

1925 
1925 
1927 

1927 

1928 
1928 


Adzuma 
; Yakumo, 

{ Idzumo 
Iwate 
f Kasuga 
iNisshin 

/ Hlrado 
t Yahagi 
Tatsuta 
Tenryu 
Ynbari 
Kiso 
Kitakarn 
Ohi 
Tama 
Kunia 
Nagara 
Natori 
Yura 
Kinu 
Isudzn 
Abukuina 
Jintsu 
Hendai 
Naka 
Furutaka 
Kako 
Aoba 
Kinugasa 
Nachi 
Myoko 
Ashigara 
Hagiiro 
Atago 
Takao 
Chokai 
Maya 



} 4,400 

J- 3,230 
2,890. 

l5,100 


1 5, 170 
1 5,195 


/ 


,100 


r 0,850 


51 


4 Sin. ; 8 din. 


I C lOin. ; 2 Sin, ; 4 6in. \ \ 

i I 


! U 8in.; 14 Oin. 


Cruisers. 


Aircraft Carriers, 


18,000 

17,000 

15.500 
14,700 

13.500 



- 

8 Gin. ; 2 Sin, A. A. 

3 

22,500 

— 


4 5-5in, ; 1 Sin. A, A. 

() 

51.000 




6 5-5 in ; 1 Sin. A. A. 

4 

57,000 


- 

- 

7 5 5 in. ; 2 Sin. A. A. 

8 

90,000 



f 

1 

6 Sin, ; 4 Sin. A. A. | 

1 


n 


J 

•6 Sin,; 4 4 7 in. A. A. | 

}'■ 

95,000 

3? 

6 

1 

J 

10 Sin.; 6 4-71n. A. A. 

12 

100,000 

8? 

8 

1 

J 

10 8in.; 4 4-7in. A, A. 

8 

100,000 


Knots 

26*0 

22-6 

23-0 

23-0 


1919 

Ilosho . 

7,470 

_ 

__ 

4 5'5in.; 2 Sin. A. A. 

— 80,000 

25 

1920 

Kaga . . \ 

20,900 



/ 10 8in. ; 4 47 in. ; 

— 91,000 

25 

1920 1 

Akagi ... . / 



\12 4-7in. A.A. 

— 131,200 

28-5 

1930 1 

1 Ryujo . . 1 

7, 600 

— 

— 

12 5-lln. A.A. 1 

— 40,000 

1 25 


' The battleship Hiytiy wliich has been rendered non-effective under the terms c 
London Treaty, is omitted from this table. 
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Ships building or completing include four 8,500-ion cruisers, ten 
destroyers, six submarines, one minelayer and two minesweepers. 

The gross amount of the Navy Estimates for 1931-32 was 210,341,290 yen ; 
for 1932-33, 211,700,712 yen; and for 1933-34, 487,000.000 yen. The 
active personnel numbers 91,506. 


Production and Industry (in Japan proper). 

About three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated by peasant proprietors 
and the remaining portion of it by tenants. According to the official report of 
January 1, 1932, taxed land owned by private persons and local corporations 
was 41,535,881 acres, of which under rice, 7,318,027 acres ; other cereals, 
6,923,968 acres; forests, 21,493,241 acres; plains, 4,192,630 acres; build- 
ings, 1,188,759 acres. 

The forest area on January 1, 1931, was 49,128,737 acres, of which 
17,902,696 acres belonged to the State, and 3,156,274 acres to the Imperial 
household. 

The following are some agricultural statistics for three years ; — 




Acreage 


Produce (metric 

tons) 

Crop 




- 

■ — 



1930 

1931 

1932 

19,30 

1931 

1032 

Rice . 

7,938,236 

7,953,021 

7,088,166 

12,063,200 

9,960,319 

10,803,811 

Wheat . 

1,204,401 i 

1,227,582 

1,246,702 

1,104,851 

1,1 55,. 537 

i 1,172,137 

Barley. 

932.403 1 

931,807 

031,434 

1,279,128 

1,330,966 

! 1,366,275 

Rye . 

; 1,183,163 1 

1,456.176 

1,175,564 

1,098,258 

1,543,104 

1 1,182,664 

Tobacco 

1 90,078 

00,236 

1 83.508 

64, ,882 

68,361 

1 60,606 

Tea . 

1 94,427 > 

03.351 

1 03,088 

38,646 

' 38,. 305 

40,410 


In 1931, the number of oxen was 1,512,352 ; horses, 1,477,271 ; sheep, 
24,453 ; goats, 218,921 ; swine, 947,216. 

The mineral and metal products for 1930 and 1931 wore : — 


Mineral or Metal 


Gold . 

Silver 
Copper 
Lead 
Pig iron 
Steel 

Iron pyrites 
Coal 

Sulphur . 
Crude petroleum 


graraiiie.s 
kilos, 
in, tons. 


hectolitres 


Total value including all others) . 


Quantity 


Yen 

K), 120,000 


i 12,008.000 
I 175,004,000 
i 79,033,000 
j 3,581,000 
! 1,161.894 

I 1,919,290 
j 501,398 
i 31,376,000 
62,360 


4.511.000 

50.231.000 
686,000 

42.409.000 

153.543.000 

7.029.000 

192.996.000 

3.306.000 


Quantity 


13,363,493 

173,76.5,205 

75,848,181 

4.069.858 
917,842 

1.662.858 
560,372 

27,987,271 

61,490 
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Value 

Yen ' 
17,975,954 
3,598,709 
33,627,912 
557,617 
26,602,918 
104,760,054 
6,001,169 
151,949,901 
3,106,177 
8,356,850 


3,166,000 


14,272,000 


537,411,000 


422,883,026 


In 1931, the number of mining workers was as follow.s : — in collieries, 
154,398 ; in metal mines, 39,596 ; various, 8,361 ; total, 202,J165. 

In 1932, the total number of cocoons obtained was 336,813,964 kilos, 
valued at 296,791,026 yen. 
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On DecemberSl, 1931, the number of employees in the 6 4, 430 factories was 
1,661,502 (776,236 males and 886,266 females). 

The value of the principal manufactures in 1931 was as follows: woven 
goods, 997,140,888 yen; earthenware, 54,197,884 yen; lacquered ware, 
26,668,693 yen ; matting, 14,672,670 yen ; oil, 29,211,560 yen ; grege silk, 
427,690,988 yen ; leather, 18,390,634 yen. 

At the end of 1931 there were 20,966 textile factories operating 
in Japan, employing 168,281 men and 740,611 women. The number of 
spindles, at the end of 1930, was 6,836,616, and of looms 77,898. 

In 1980 the raw marine products amounted to the value of 162,928,226 
yen : the manufactured products to the value of 146,969,888 yen. The 
production of salt in 1980 was 628,682,140 kilogs ; in 1931, 521,126,000 kilogs. 


Commerce.^ 

Trade for 5 years was as follows : — 



1929 1 

1930 

1931 

; 1982 

1983 

Imports 

Exports 

Yen 1 

2,216,240,020 
2,148,618,650 

Yen 1 

1,546,071,870 
1,469,852,293 

Yen 

1,236,675,266 

1,146,981,320 

Yen 

1.431.401.000 

1.409.992.000 

Yen 

1.932.220.000 

1.801.046.000 


1 Excluding bullion and specie. 


Commerce by countries 


Gauntries 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1982 


Yen 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Australia .... 

113,837,836 

134.277,289 

18,405,600 

86,895,205 

Belgium .... 

4,726,411 

6.183,198 

2,446,994 

4,064,468 

Egypt 

13,567,562 

19,787,715 

22,829,859 

41,870,960 

Canada .... 

35,072,842 

89,504,887 

13,067,130 

8,562,081 

British India 

133,165,251 

116,865,470 

110,367,364 

192,491,854 

Straits Settlements . 

21,^57,976 

25,837,968 

19,119,864 

25,649,467 

Chiaa ..... 

146,697, 197 

102,746,060 

155,750,608 

141,177,708 

France .... 

12,4074173 

21,094,295 

15,774,772 

21,368,299 

Prencfai Inda-China . 

6,880,919 

5,691,687 

1,709,663 

2,343,790 

B^esrmauy .... 

73,244,158 

71,741,909 

8,102,923 

9,098,258 

€Freat Britain 

66,886,222 

78,760,238 

51,880,546 

69,657,580 

Dutch Judies 

46,080,822 

40,409,888 

63,450,143 

100,261,108 

Hollaiid .... 

2,884,618 

3,879,007 

10,097,236 

12,444,900 

Hiwah .... 

268,820 

032,962 

6,625,072 

6,676,472 

Hong Kong 

498,601 

977,070 

86,754,290 

18,041,888 

Italy ..... i 

4,275,785 

8,971,905 

8,204,326 

5,660,216 

FhiHppkie Islands . . 1 

8,987,708 

9,764,148 

20,426,381 

22,862,670 

CbUe 

2,942,849 

761,396 

804,785 

286,848 

Aslatio Russia 

30,864,609 

31,078,872 

14,941,478 

19,065,459 

Sweden .... 

8,580,820 

0,826,582 

1,289,769 

1,610,281 

Siam 

6,792,437 

' 11,197,888 

4,721,842 

8,581,299 

Switseriand. 

10,890,198 

12,104,534 

468,258 

811,078 

U. S. of America . 

842,289,862 

609,878,550 

425,330,176 

445,147,462 


Chief articles of the foreign commerce, excluding re-imports and re- 
exports 
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Imports 

1932 

1983 

Exports 


1932 

1938 

tlce and paddy 

1,000 Yen 
12,162 

1,000 Yen 
11,521 

Green tea 


1,000 Ten 
8,172 

1,000 Yen 
8,446 

Vheat 

49,678 

44,884 

Aquatic products 


7,756 

10,301 

Jeans and peas 

42,069 

50,3X9 

Bimns and peas 


5,906 

5,298 

7,169 

In^ar . 

}hil© nitrate . 

3,332 

12,794 

Vegetable oil . 


8,800 

2,049 

3,857 

Sugar, refined 


7,796 

14,900 

)il oake . 

34,599 

41,169 

Camphor 


8,589 

4,448 

Ammonium sulph- 
ate 

7,035 

9,420 

Menthol crystal 
Coal 


8,689 

13,450 

5,285 

14,157 

:3otton, raw 

447,402 

604,847 

Waste silk 


1,241 

1,803 

^ool 

67,561 

164,191 

Raw silk 


382,865 

390,899 

Yoollen or worsted 
yarns . 

5,111 

3,022 

Cotton 5 am 8 , 
Silk tissues . 


21,647 

110,828 

16,713 

140,92. 

rissues of wool 

10,486 

7,213 

Cotton tissues 


288,712 

388,215 

Tissues of cotton . 

4,132 

2,954 

Straw plaiting 


3,229 

6,950 

Pulp 

15,831 

27,068 

36,657 

Potteries 


22,935 

35,632 

loal ... 

27,358 

Wood . 


11,380 

18,689 

brought iron 

52.027 

111,042 

Paper 


14,023 

17,689 

Lead 

9,972 

11,901 

Toys 


15,119 

26,375 

Alkalis . 

6,38.5 

8,059 

Matches 


937 

46,049 

Machinery 

58,817 

70,860 

Cement . 


8,540 

7,395 

iVood . 

35,030 

40,585 

G lass 


9,282 

15,827 

Poal-Uir dyes . 

9,066 

8,059 

Lamps . 


12,753 

15,864 

Mineral oil 

36,535 

34,774 

1 Cotton undershirts 

20,733 

31,190 


The bullion and specie (gold and silver) in 1932 amounted to : imports, 
140,000 yen; exports, 121,378,000 yen; 1983, imports, 125,000 yen; 
exports, 28,608,000 yen. 

The staple articles of trade between Japan and Great Britain (Board of 
Trade Returns) for 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1931 

1932 

Exports to Japan 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Itaw silk . 

742,965 

898,699 

Cotton goods . 

257,239 

105,848 

hlk manufactures 

50.5,634 

548,042 

Woollen goi>d8 . 

894,581 

741,868 

Sleotrical goods 

83,618 

119,032 

Woollen and worsted 



Peas (tinned) 

I 287,612 

862,418 

yams 

253,878 

268,494 

Joya bean oil 

1 412,918 

243,245 

Iron and steel . 

854,163 

985,127 

Toys .... 

j 216,262 

178.575 

Machinery 

691,310 

735,782 

?'i8h(inchidlng canned 

1 


Motor cars 

162.487 

128,209 

salmon) . 

I 659,831 1 

i I 

735,834 

Chemicals 

917,190 

647,357 


Total trade between Japan and U.K. for 6 years in thousands of pounds 
iterling (Board of Trade Returns) ; — 



1 1029 

1980 

1931 

1982 j 

1983 

mports from Japan to U.K. 
ilxporta to Japan from U.K. 
te-exports to Japan from U.K. 

1 9,132 

13,485 
' 207 

7,820 

' 8,229 1 

168 1 

7,952 

6,186 

145 ! 

‘ 6,697 

5,730 1 
109 1 

6,296 

4,189 

140 


Shippings and Navigation. 

Shipping movements at Japanese ports for 2 years : — 
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Entered 

Cleared 

Steam . . 

Sailing . . 

Total . . 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

No. } Tons 

17,281 .->5,715,899 
26 3,004 

No. 

17,887 

48 

Tons 

56,807,994 

4,824 

No. 

12,370 

25 

Tons 

56,034,926 

3,164 

No. 

17,706 

50 

Tons 

56,282,973 

5,508 

17,930 

56,812,818 

17,895 

56,038,080 

17,756 

56,288,481 

17,307 55,718,903 


Of the total steamships entered in 1932, 1,470 vessels of 7,481,516 tons 
were British ; 511 of 3,363,520 tons American ; 212 of 944,703 tons German : 
341 of 1,130,881 tons Norwegian ; 67 of 630,969 tons Chinese ; 70 of 551,684 
tons French ; and 12,714 of 36,406,061 tons were Japanese. 

On Dec. 31, 1931, the registered merchant navy (Japan Proper) consisted 
of 3,358 steamers of European style, of 3,918,289 tons ; and 15,290 sailing 
vessels of Japanese style, of 885,041 tons. There were only 19 steamships 
of more than 10,000 tons, all belonging to the Nip})on Yusen Kaisha. On 
July 1, 1933, the mercantile marine comprised 2,019 vessels of 4,258,159 
tons gross. 


Internal Communications, 

The total length of roads in Japan is 591,228 miles (1931). 

The first railway in Japan was built in 1872, between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, a distance of 18 miles. By 1880 there were 73 miles of railway 
in operation ; by 1900, 3,638 nnles; by 1910, 6,354 miles ; by October, 1923, 
9,974 miles. The following table gives the railway statistics for 1931-32 : — 


- 

State Railways 

Railways owned by 
Private Companies 

Total 

' Length in miles 

Gross Income, yen 
Expenditure, yen 

Goods carried, tons . 
Passengers, number . 

9,259 
433,540,288 
365,088,627 
^ 60,590,740 

1 787,222,491 

4,466 
83,132,243 
82,308,440 
22,666,760 
420,908,801 1 

13,725 

516,672,531 

447,896,967 

83,257,506 

1,208,131,292 


It has been decided to make the standard gauge 4 feet 8J inches. The 
work is expected to be completed in 1943, and the cost estimated at 
1,408,000,000 yen. Japan has been conceded by China the right to build 
five railway lines in Manchuria and Mongolia. Comprehensive plans have 
been made for the electrification of the Japanese Government railways. 
On December 31, 1932, there were 1,778 miles electrified, of which 308 miles 
were state-owned and 1,470 miles owned by private companies. 

There are (1931-32) 1,278 miles of electric tramway in Japan. 

The air traffic has been as follows (years ended March 31) : — 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1981-82 

Number of aviators 

Number of flights 

Number of machines . . . i 

Distance flown (kilometres) . 

Hoars flown . 

273 

17,987 

106 

878,230 

7,818 

836 

17,628 

107 

1,106,802 

8,394 

412 

20,628 

118 

1,711,683 

12,108 

460 

80,018 

122 

2,. 346,052 1 
! 15,459 

1 512 

51,870 
164 
3,010,260 
20,600 
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The following are postal and telegraphic statistics for four fiscal years 
(ended March 31) 


Letters . . . . 

Postcards .... 

Newspapers and periodicals J 

Parcels 

Post and telegraph offices . 
Telegrams received 
Telegraphic line (miles) 

,, wire (miles) . 

Telephone line (miles) 

,, wire (miles) 

Number of telephone messages . 
Number of telephone subscribers 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981-32 

4,764,071,2(56 

5,096,611,3(58 

4,409,551,651 

4,490,202,875 

63,335,027 

63,650,583 

60,007,753 

58,201,931 

10,800 

11,038 

11,200 

11,489 

69,235,000 

67,844,246 

1 61,150,500 

59,008.940 

31,901 

32,145 

32,210' 

32,196 

200,566 

214,572 

222,622 

228,700 

31,105 

34,075 

35,80f) 

37,310 

2,790,136 

3,041,308 

3,277,737 

3,375,443 

2,730,238,000 

2,881,123,698 

1,992,928,330 

3,111,359,022 

6.55,721 

690,043 

715,020 

727,914 


Currency and Banking 


Coinage turned out by the Mint in the years stated : — 



1928 

1929 : 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Gold coins . 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

220,601,570 

Yen 

152,425,790 ! 

Yen 

29,836,580 

Silver . 

19,296,000 

6,284.000 

220.000 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 

Bronze ,, . . . 

— 

30,000 

50,000 

250,000 

840. 000 

Nickel . 

4,145,000 

1,009,000 

— 

— ; 

2,200,000 

Total 

23,441.000 

7,314,000 

220,871,570 

153,675,790 i 

34,176,580 


The note.s of the Bank of Japan are of seven denominations, 1, 5, 10, 20, 
50, 100, and 200 yen. 

The total amount of notes in circulation on February 3, 1934, was 
1,247,194,000 yon, cash and bullion 456,874,000 yen, discounts 607,445,000 
yen, advances 137,132,000 yen, state and public deposits 438,598.000 yen. 
On March 31, 1929, the gold slock of Japan was 1,178,000,000 yen, of 
which 91,000,000 yen were held by the Government and 1,087,000,000 yen 
by the Bank of Japan. Tlie embargo on the export of gold, imposed on 
September 12, 1917, was removed on January 11, 1930, and Ja{»an thus 
returned to the gold standard. The embargo, however, was re-imposed on 
December 13, 1931, to clieck the gold etllux. 

The modern banking system dates from 1872. The principal banks of 
Japan are the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the IIyj)othec Bank, the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Hokkaido Colonisa- 
tion Bank, the Bank of Taiwan, Bank of Chosen. There are also (1932) 
19 agricultural and industrial banks, 532 ordinary banks, and 86 
savings banks. The condition of the banks (ordinary, saving and special) 
for three years (December 31st) was as follows. 


Year 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Reserve 

Fund 

Deposits 

Net 

Earnings 

Rate of 
Dividend 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1982 . 

Yen 

1.695.286.000 

1.656.874.000 

1.626.320.000 

Yen 

996.096.000 

962.900.000 

976.867.000 

Yen 

11.731.161.000 

11.156.940.000 

11.402.489.000 

Yen 

292.302.000 
266,518,006 

286.269.000 

Per cent. 

7-3 

6 ’6 

6'6 
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The depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank on March 31, 1933, 
numbered 39,845,216, and their deposits amounted to 2,686,805,916 yen ; on 
March 81, 1932, there ifv ere 89,066,040 depositors with 2,815,868,019 yen to 
their credit. 


Money ) Weights, and Measures. 

The present monetary law came into force from October, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted The unit of value is 0'75 gramme of pure ^Id, 
and is called the yen = 2s. OJci., which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined are as follows Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins (60, 
20, and 10 sen pieces), nickel coin (10 and 5 sen pieces), and bronze coins (1 sen 
and 6 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the rin is the 
tenth part of a sen. The gold coins are *900 fine, and the silver coins ’720 
fine. The gold coins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are used 
at double their face value. The one-yen silver coin formerly issued is with- 
drawn. The old copper 2, 1 and ^ sen pieces are used as formerly. 

Weights and measures are as follows : — 


The Kin = 160 momrrU 
,, Picul 100 kin 
,, Kwan = 1,000 ,, 

,, Siin 

,, Shaku (10 siin) 

,, Ken = Q shaku 

,, Gh6 = 60 ken 

,, = 36 ch6 

,, J?isq. 

,, Tmho 

,, Ch6i land measure 
,, Koku^ liquid 
,1 'iry 

,, To, liquid™ A koku 

II II dry 


= 1 *323 lbs. avoirdupois. 
™ 132*27 lbs. ,, 

= 8*267 lbs. 

= 1*193 inches. 

= 11*930 inches. 

= 5*965 feet. 

= ^ mile, 5*4229 chains. 
= 2*44 miles. 

= 5*9562 sq. miles. 

■■ 3*9538 sq. yds. 

= 2*46 acres. 

= 39*6804 gallons. 

= 4*9601 bushels. 

= 3*9680 gallons. 

= 1*9851 pecks. 


The metric system was made obligatory by a law passed in March, 1921, 
but has not yet been enforced. The following rates are recognised *. — 

metre =3*3 shaku. 

gramme = 0*266667 mommi (y*y momrrU), 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Japan in Great Britain. 

Amhassctdor Exlrao? dinary and Plenipotentiary . — His Excellency Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, G.C.V.O. (Appointed July 24, 1928.) 

Counsellor . — Sotomatsu Kato, C. B.E. 

First Secretary . — Kanzo Shiozaki. 

Second Secretaries , — Kumaiichi Yamamoto, Takashi Mori, Shinichi 
Kamimura and Yutaka Ishizawa. % 

Attaches . — Akira Miyazaki, Hisanari Yamada, Shigenobu Shima, Toshio 
Katsube, Shiro Ishiguro, Takezo Toko and Ichiro Kawasaki. 

Naval Attache . — Captain A rata Oka. 

Military Attachd. — Major-General Rikichi Ando. 

Financial ^Attachd . — Juichi Tsushima. 

Commercial Counsellor cmd ConsuUOeneral , — Sliinjiro Matsuyama. 
Cha7icellor8,—Yo^h\o Sumino, M. Yamashita, and I. Kakegawa. 
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There are Consuls at Glasgow, Liverpool, Cardiff Middlesbrough, and 
Hauchester. 

2. Of Great Britain in Japan, 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Sir Robert Henry Clive, 
K.O.M.G., appointed January 30, 1934. 

Counsellor, — C. E. S. Dodd. 

Counsellor (local rank). — W. B, Cunningham. 

Secretaries. — A. D. F. Gascoigne and E. E. Crowe. 

Naval Attache. — Captain J. G. P. Vivian, R.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. E. A. H. James, R.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. A. Macrae, M.B.E. 

Commercial Counsellor. — G. B. Sansom, C.M.G. 

There are Consular Representatives at Tokio, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Shimonoseki, Kobe, Nagasaki, Tamaui (in Formosa), Dairen, and Seoul. 

3. Of Japan in Canada. 

Minister. — lemasa Tokugawa (appointed April 30, 1929). 

4. Of Canada in Japan. 

Minister. — Herbert Meredith Marler (appointed January 12, 1929). 


KOEEA (CHOSEN). 

G0V6rilineiLt. — By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea ou 
Au^at 22, 1910, the Korean territory was formally annexed to the Empire 
of Japan. The Emperor was deprived of all political power, and the title 
of the country was changed back to ‘Chosen,’ from Tai Han, which had 
been adopted in^ 1897, and the office of Japanese Governor-General estab* 
lished. By an Imperial Rescript of 1919, Korea is to be treated as in all 
respects an integral part of Japan, Koreans to be on the same footing as 
Japanese. Members of the Korean Imperial House and the late Korean 
Cabinet have had Japanese patents of nobility conferred upon them. 

Governor 'General. — General Kazunari Ugaki (June, 1931). 

Area and Population. — The area is 85,228 square miles. Population 
at the end of 1931, 20,262,958 (10,324,068 males and 9,938,890 females). 
Of this number, 614,666 were Japanese, 19,710,168 Koreans, and 38,124 
foreigners. The 1931 returns give the number of British subjects as 260, 
Americans 724, French 62, and Germans 90. At the end of 1931 the 
population of tne largest cities and towns was as follows : — Keijo-fu (Seoul), 
the capital, 365,432 (100,323 Japanese), Fusan-fu (Pusan), 139,538 (45,602 
Japanese), Heijo-fu (Pyong-Yang), 144,215 (19,268 Ja]>anese), Taikyu-fu 
(Tai-Ku), 102,180 (26,750 Japanese), Chemulpo 63,881 (11,373 Japanese). 

The language of the people is intermediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large admixture of Chinese words, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Official correspondence, except with Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinese characters and native script. 

Religion and Education. — The knowledge of Chinese classics 
and of Confuoian doctrine, formerly considered essential to the educatioii of 
the upper classes, has given way under Japanese and foreign influence to 
a more practical system of instruction, but the worship of ancestors is 
still observed with as much punctiliousness as in China. In the country 
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there are numerous I^uddhist monasteries, which, however, are looked upon 
with scant respect. There is a largo number of Christian converts. French 
missionaries were working in the country from 1784 and struggled for a 
century in the face of oflicial persecution. The bun on Christianity was 
raised in 1882 and tlie first Protestant missionaries came to Korea in 1884. 
In 1931 there were about 700 foreign missionaries working in Korea and a 
membership of 327,000 converts was claimed. The missions early established 
numerous lios])itals and schools throughout the country. 

Since annexation the Japanese authorities have provided schools in all 
parts of the country, hut it is recognized that much is re({uired to be done, 
as less than 40 per cent, of tlie Koreans are literate. Plans arc now being 
drawn up to establish an elementary school in every myen or village, but 
lack of funds hinders the speedy attainment of this ideal. Technical schools 
are being gradually introduced. 

In 1932 there were for the education mainly of .Japanese 476 elementary 
schools with 76,052 pupils and 2,106 teachers, 11 middle schools with 6,170 
pujdls, 1 medical school, a law school, 3 normal schools with 1,772 
students and 99 teachers, a higher technical school, a higher commercial 
school and a higher agriciiltural school, 25 girls' high schools with 9,126 
pupils, and 262 kindergarten scliools and various private schools. For the edu- 
cation of Koreans there were 1,973 common schools with 514,372 pupils, and 
80 private common schools with 24,563 pupils, 26 higher common schools 
(11 private) with 13,276 pupils, 17 (10 private) higher common schools for 
dris, with 4,770 pupils ; besides various industrial schools. There is a 
University at Seoul with 679 students (Way 31, 1932), of whom 190 were 
Koreans and 389 Japanese. The preparatory course has 324 students. 

In Seoul there are three daily Korean newspapers, and 2 Japanese 
besides others published at Cliemulpo and in other parts of the country. 
There is a Government-subsidised daily newspaper in English, published at 
Seoul. 


Finance. — The finances of Korea form a special account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue and expenditure for two years are shown as 
follows ; — 


Revenue, 

1932-33 1 1933-34 

Expenditure. 

1932-3 i 1933-84 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Yen i Yen 

... 179,5.56,988! 184,481,578 
... 35,899,4l9j 47,456,806 

1 Ordinary 

j Extraordinary 

Yen ! Yen 
163,514,6891170,097,296 
51,941,718 61,841,088 

Total 

... 215.456,407 231,938,384 

1 Total ... 

215,450,407 231,938,384 


The outstanding debt (March 31, 1932) is 406,996,480 yen. 


Production. — Korea is almost entirely an agricultural country ; the 
cultivated area at end of 1931 was 10,961,275 acres. The Japanese own 
nearly one-half of the cultivati d land. The chief crops are rice (about 33 

E er cent, of the cultivated area), barley, wheat, beans, and grain of all 
inds, besides tobacco and cotton. The rife crops for 4 years were (in 
bushels) 1928, 80,486,957 ; 1929, 81,617,865 ; 1930, 96,903,385; 1931, 
79,364,995. In 1931, 39,060,635 bushels of barley were produced; 
20,668,976 bushels of soya beaus, 104,962,460 lbs. of Upland American 
cotton and 49,^588,586 lbs. of native cotton. Whale fishing is carried 
on on the coast. In 1931, 92,145,092 pounds of apples and 28,656,292 
pounds of pears were produced. Silkworm rearing is also carried on and in 
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1931 there were produced 2,891,306 bushels of cocoons. Live>stock is 
raised as a by-product of agriculture. The cattle are well known for their 
size and quality. In 1931, there were 1,637,019 cattle, 54,100 horses, 
1,348,199 pigs, 6,984 donkeys and 25,601 goats. The fishing industry is 
developing ; value of catch in 1931, 46,5^8,170 yen. 

Gold mining is carried on ; the value of the 1931 output was 9,008,572 
yen. There are several foreign-owned gold mines in active operation. 
Copper, iron, and coal are abundant in Korea ; the development of these 
resources has been imjjeded by defective means of communication, but is 
making steady progress. The output of pig iron in 1931 was valued 
at 4,588,887 yen; iron ore at 824,063 yen; and coal 6,190.064 yen. 
Anthracite coal mines in the nortii ot Korea are in operation. Graphite and 
mica also are found in fair quantities, Tlie total value of mineral 
products in 1931 was 21,741,519 yen. The Government has the mouo]ioly 
of ginseng, salt and tobacco, the latter yielding 36,534,817 lbs. in 1930. 
At end of 1930 there w'ero 4,249 factories with 81,790 employees, while the 
value of the output was 320,007,290 yen. 

Commerce. — The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Gensan, 
Chinnampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, Seishin, Ping-Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong-Ani-Po (1908), Yuki, Joshin and Shin-wi-ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 


- 

1928 

1929 i 1930 1931 1932 


Yen 

Yen 1 Yen Yen Yen 

Imports 

413,990,943 

423, 093,551:367, 060,000,270, 466, 331 i 367,018,758 
345,664,056j266,540,000|261,798,539| 266,547,178 

Exports 

365,978,524i 

1 


The imports in 1932 included cotton goods, 34,234,738 yen ; machinery, 
8,959,332 yen ; silk goods, 13,328,248 yen : timber, 4,096,994 yen; miiieral 
oil, 9,386,578 yen; grass cloth, 1,204,369 yen; sugar, 7,645,280 yen; 
paper, 6,878,141 yen; flour, 3,774,416 yen; fertilisers, 7,793,941 yen; 
and coal, 7,873,251 yen. The principal exports w’ere rice, 145,337.225 
yen; beans, 20,539,329 yen ; hides, 1,489,212 3 ^en ; cattle, 3,246,275 yen ; 
silk, 11,666,127 yen ; cocoons, 1,270,848 yen ; and gold ore, 1,304,318 yen. 
Of the total imports in 1932, the value of 2.')8,670,063 yen was from Japan ; 
of the exports, the value of 282,144,296 yen was to Japan. From Great 
Britain and the United States of America respectively, direct imports 
amounted to 1,545,949 yen and 5,097,175 yen ; but there is also considerable 
indirect trade via Japan, 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns) were 58,7057. 
in 1931, 112,2017. in 1932; and 82,402/. in 1933; exports to United 
Kingdom were 217/., 30/. and 1,587/. ; and re-exports from U.K. were 
4,862/., 100/. and 290Z. in the three years respectively. 

Shipping and Communications. — The shipping entered at the open 
porta in 1932 had a tonnage of 10,731,162, and those that cleared a tonnage 
of 10,733,576. In March 1932 tliere were 202 steamships, of 52,302 tons, and 
746 Siiliiig ships, of 24,778 tons, registered in Korea. 

Transport in the interior is by rail, road (motor-car, oxen, pack-horses, 
etc.), and river. The railw^ays are being rapidly extended and the roads are 
being gradually improved. At the end of March, 1932, tlnfre were 12,179 
miles of completed roads. Length of railways, 1932 (public. and private), 
about 2,678 miles ; number of passengers carried (1932-33) 20,391,638. 
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Number of post offices 793^ There were 24,992 miles of telegraph wire 
open (March, 1988), and the lines oonneot with the Japanese and the 
Chinese systems. The telephone has been introduced into all the principal 
towns ; length of lines 95,142 miles (March, 1933). During the fiscal year 
ended March, 1933, 283,360,400, telephone messages, and 6^754,914 
telegrams were sent. 

In 1932-38, 251,783,016 ordinary mails were collected and 270,708,785 
delivered, 2,080,879 parcels were collected and 3,058,118 delivered. 

Currency and Banking. — Regulations for banking were framed in 
1900. In 1933 (Jan.) there were 16 banks, serai-Government and ordinary, 
with 60,971,000 yen paid-up capital, with total deposits at December 31, 
1932, ajnounting to 255,646,000 yen. 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai.Ichi*GinkoJ as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are permitted to circulate 
unrestrictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with convertible notes issued by the Bank of Japan. 
The Bank of Chosen has a paid-up capital of 26 million yen, the deposits 
amounting to 193,932,707 yen (Dec. 31, 1932). Notes issued at Deo. 31, 
1932, 124,622,525 yen. Against their issue must be provided a reserve of 
the same amount, consisting of gold coin, gold and silver bullion, and 
convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, however, must not 
exceed one-fourth of the total reserve. The postal savings banks had 
2,494,062 depositors with a total amount 40,939,891 yen on March 31, 1983. 

The coinage consists of gold pieces of 6-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 20-, 
and SO-sen, nickel of 6-seti, and lO-sen, and bronze of l-sen. The gold coins, 
however, are not in general use, the ordinary medium of commerce being 
the notes of the Bank of Japan or of the Bank of Chosen which are issued in 
the following denominations, viz.: 100 yen, 20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, and 1 
yen. The old nickel coin has been wholly withdrawn from circulation, 
and the cash currency is now rarely seen, and then only in remote parts 
of the country. Under certain regulations, bills of exchange and cheques 
may pass into the currency. In the more important commercial towns 
there are authorised ‘ note associations ’ of merchants for the transaction of 
business relating to bills. 

British Comul-GcTieral at Seoul , — William Massy Royds. 

Vice-Consul. — H. R. Sawhridge. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 

The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which was ratified on May 8, 1896, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of the same year. Japanese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896. 

Governor -Oemral . — Kenzo Nakagarva. 

The Island has an area of 13,890 square miles, with a population according 
to the census of Oct. 1, 1930, of 4,592,637 (2,353,288 males and 2,239>294 
females). There were 243,872 Japanese, and 46,284 foreigners in the Island 
in 1931. The chief towns are Tainoku (230,490 inhabitants in 1930 Census), 
Tainan, Kfirun, and Taichu. The official language is Japanese, but Chinese 
(Amoy dialect) ds the most used. 

Many improvements have been effected by the Japanese administration. 
A colonising scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japaneaa were settled 
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in Taiwan. An educational system has been established for Japanese and 
natives. In 1981-»32 there were for the instruction of the Japanese 183 
primary schools, with 900 teachers and 36,181 pupils. For the instruction 
of the natives there were 701 schools, with 5,520 teachers and 265,749 
pupils. There are also normal schools, a medical school, an industrial 
school, and a school for teaching; the Japanese language to natives, and native 
languages to Japanese. The University of Formosa was opened in April, 
1928. 

The receipts of the Japanese administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, public undertakings, and also subsidies from Jajian ranging from 6 
to 9 million yen annually. The expenditure is chiefly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of public undertakings. 


- 

1929-30 

1930-31 

i 

1931-32 

i 

1932-33 1 

1933-84 » 

Revenue . .i 
Expenditure .j 

Yen 1 Yen | Yen 

160,240,607 129,757,760 115,972,147 
122,296,328 109,970,881j 99,060,013 

Yen 

98,090,806 

98,090,805 

i 

I Yen 

1102.879.156 

102.879.156 


* Budget estimates. 


The agricultural products of Formosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, turmeric ; while camphor is worked in the forests under a 
Government monopoly. The production of crude camj)hor and camplior oil 
respectively was in 1926, 1,665,817 lbs. and 4,633,284 lbs. ; and in 1927, 
1,719,610 lbs. and 11,639,760 lbs. The quantity of tea produced in 1931 
was 9,844,000 kilogs ; in 1932, 8,822,491 kilogs. Production of rice in 1932, 
45,029,066 bushels ; in 1933, 19,647,523 bushels, on an area of 705,589 acres. 
Area under cane and production of raw sugar in 1930-31, 208,421 acres, 784,666 
tons ; 1931-32, 243,668 acres, 967,720 tons. There are active fisheries : value* 
of catch in 1932, 2,297,009 yen. The number of animals (December 31, 
1930) was horses, 325; goats, 83,876; cattle, 92,323; pigs, 1,750,464 ; 
buffaloes, 298,636. The industries comprise flour-milling, sugar, tobacco; 
oil, spirits, iron-work, glass, bricks, soap, and many other manufactures. 
Mining is making steady progress : gold, silver, copper and coal being the 
princijial minerals ; the output of coal in 1930 was 1,698,728 metric tons, 
and in 1931, 1,421,544 metric tons. The total value of minerals in 1980 was 
16,141,198 yen. There were 46 new style and 68 old style sugar mills 
in Taiwan in 1932. 

Tho commerce of Formosa is largely with Japan ; imports in 1932, 
31,040,823 yen from foreign countries; 133,466,947 yen from Japan ; total 
imports, 164,497,770 yen ; exports, 18,045,260 yen to foreign countries; 
222,682,738 yen to Japan; total exports, 240,727,988 yen. In 1931 the 
imports from Japan amounted to 114,763,307 yen; exports to Japan 
201,424,107 yen. Imports from other foreign countries, 30 858,816 yen; 
exports to other foreign countries, 19,448,759 yen. Total imports, 
146,022,123 yen; and total exports, 210,872,866 yen. The chief exports 
in 1932 were tea, 4,870,380 yen; sugar, 3,174,477 yen; camphor and 
camphor oil, 1,547,783 yen ; alcohol, 621,368 yen ; coal, 1,316,805 yen. 
The chief imports in 1932 were manures, 12,612,630 yen ; soya beans, 
1,800,962 yen ; liquid fuel, 1,086,118 yen ; gunny bags, 1,327,100 yen. 

In March, 1931, there were 26 steamships, of 6,210 tons, ^nd 137 sailing 
vessels, of 7,980 tons, registered in Formosa. In 1931, 1,985 vessels of 
3,772,814 tons entered the ports of Formosa from countries and Japan. 
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Roads have been and are being constructed throughout the Island. There 
were, in 1931, 620*5 miles belonging to the Government and 329 ’8 miles to 
private companies, and 1,053*5 miles to exclusive use of private companies. 
In 1933 there were 178 post offices, through which passed packets (including 
parcels), 70,824,868. The telegraph service has 198 offices; length of line 
810 miles; of wire, 3,751 miles; messages (1933), 3,200,478. Telephone 
line, 2,552 miles ; length of wire, 49,457 miles ; calls, 77,100,249. 

The post office savings bank had 494,847 depositors with 18,147,761 yen 
to their credit (1932-33). 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japau. 


Bdkot5, or the Pescadores, consist of about 12 islands, with a total area 
of about 50 square miles. 

Japanese Sakhalin (or Earafuto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of 50° north latitude. It has an area 
of about 13,935 aq. mile.s, and, in 1930 (census), the population was 296,196 
(168,532 males, 126,664 females). The most important industry of the 
island is the herring fishery, but largo areas are fit for agriculture and 
pasturage, and Japanese settlers have been provided with seed and domestic 
animals. There is a vast fore.st area of larch and fir trees. The minerals 
found are coal and alluvial gold ; coal raised in 1932, 677,389 tons, 

Thf^ revenue for the year ending March 31, 1934, is estimated at 
23,566.668 yen, and expenditure 23,666,668 yen. 

The leased Territory of Kwautung, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has an area of about 1,444 sq. miles, and a population 
(December 31, 1932) of 961.146-, of whom 544,740 were males and 416,406 
females. At the end of 1932, there were 832,488 Chinese and 127,937 
Japanese (exclusive of army and navy). The Territory is under a Japanese 
governor-general, the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairend, 
formerly called Dalny). At the end of 1931 there were 64 elementary schools 
with 30,857 pupils, 10 secondary schools with 4,757 pupils, and 8 girls’ 
schools with 3,909 pupils, for the instruction of the Japanese, and 161 
schools with 38,618 pupils for the instruction of the natives ; also an 
American Presbyterian Mission witli a church and a hospital. 

The revenue for 1933-34 is estimated at 26,024,914 yeu, and expenditure, 
26,024,914 yen. 

At the end of 1931 there were 133 steamships of 347,728 tons, and 108 
sailing vessels of 4,321 ton.s, registered in Kwantung. 

The chief agricultural products of the Territory are maize, millet, beans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fishing industry, the value of the catch in 1931 (9,387,036 kwan) 
being 3,150,750 yen, as compared with 9,562,015 kwan in 1930, valued at 
3,848,214 yen. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is abundant 
in the Territory. In 1931 }>roductioo amounted to 204,345 metric tons. Since 
July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs district under the Chinese 
Imperial Customs, Dairen being the Customs port, with out-stations at 
Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. The port is free, goods 
being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of the leased territory. 
The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports (1932), 207,686,926 
yen; exports, 305,067,978 yen, of whicl^ 133,217,302 yen were im- 
ported from ^apan, and 110,514,777 yen exported to that country. 
Daiien has a fine harbour, ice-free all the year, and protected by a break- 
water 1,000 yards long. The harbour is provided with sheds and warehouses, 
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under the control of the South Manchuria Railway Company. The railway 
connects Port Arthur and Dairen with Mukden, Harbin, and the Eastern 
Chinese Railway System, 8,610,156 passengers and 16,572,816 tons of goods 
were carried during 1932-33. In 1932 its total len;jth was 699 miles. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Yokohama specie bank are 
current. 

Pacific Islands. — Under the Treaty of Versailles Japan was appointed 
mandatory to the former German possessions north of the Ecpiator. These in- 
clude ; — Marianne (or Ladrone) Is/ands — By treaty of February 12, 
1899, these islands, with the exception of Guam (the largest of the Marianne 
Islands) ceded to the United 8tate> in 1898, passed on October 1, 1899, 
from Spanish to German possession for payment of 840, 000^. Sipan is 
the seat of Government. The Japanese popiilatitui of the islands at Octobei 1, 
1930, numbered 19,835, and tlie naiive.s 49,695. The northern group is 
actively volcanic and uninhabited. 

(2) The Caroline Islands. — The Carolines consist of about 549 coral 
islets, Ponape having 9, 499 inhabitants, Yap 6,596, and Parao 9,047 (each 
at April I, 1932). The population is mainly of Malay origin, with some 
Chinese and Japanese. The chief ex}>ort is copra. For administrative 
purposes the islands were divided into two groujts : (a) the Eastern Carolines, 
with Truk and Ponape a> the centres of administration. There are in Truk 
1,028 Japanese, 24 Foreigner^, and 15,409 natives; in Ponape there are 1,137 
Japanese, 24 Foreigners, and 8,334 natives, {h) The Western Carolines, 
with Palau and Yap as administrative centres. There are in Palau 2,981 
Japanese, 6,031 natives, and 13 Foreigners. In Yap there are 262 Japanese, 
6,321 natives, and 9 Foreigners. 

(3) Marshall Islands. — The Marshall Islands, consisting of two chains or 
rows of lagoon islands (several uninhabited), known respectively as Ratack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with eleven islands), first came under 
German rule in 1885. The population on April 1, 1932, was of 456 Japanese, 
15 foreigners, and 9,870 native.s. TTie chiel island and adnunistrative centre 
is Jaluit ; Protestant (American) and Catholic missions are at work. There 
are plantations of coco-naliii (1,705 hectares), 'the chief export is copra. 

Justice is adiuinistoied in 3 district courts and in a court of appeal. The 
islands contain 14 primary schools for Jajiaiu^sc^ and 23 lor naiives. Besides 
coco-palm, the principal products are sugar-cane (island of Saipan) and 
cotton (islands of Rota and Tinian). In 1931, there were in the islands 4,039 
cattle, 2,875 goats, and 11,636 pugs. 

The revenue for the Pacific Islands for 1931-32 is estimated at 5,014,419 
yen, and expenditure, 5,014,419 yen. 

Statistical and other Books of Keference concerning Japan. 

1. Official Publications. 

Constitution of the Empire of Jajtan. Tokio, 1889. 

Financial and Kconomic Annual of Japan. Annual. Tokio. 

Resume stAtistiqne de Leiupire do Ja])on. Animal. Tokio. 

Returns of the Forel^'u Commerce and Trade of Japan Annual. Tokio, 

Annr.al Report of tlie Sanitary Bureau of the Dep'irtnient of Home Alfairs. 

Annual Report of tlie Minister oi State ior Ed i cation. 

The Statistical Abstract'd the Ministry of Agiicnlinre and Forestry. 

The Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Industry. 

Annual Re])ort of tlie Departmooi of Communication. * 

Annual Report, Department of Railways. 

Statistical Summary of Taiwan. Annual. Issued by the Government. 
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Preliminary reports of the first Oensu* of tho Empire of Japan. Tokio, 1020. 

An Official Guide to Eastern Asia. Compiled by the Imperial Japanese Government 
Railways. Vol. L, Manchuria and Chdsen ; 11. and III., Japan ; IV., Cnlna. London, 1916. 
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LATVIA. 

(Latvijas Republika,) 

Latvia, along the southern part of the Baltic littoral, is inhabited chiefly 
by Letts. As early as the 13th century the Letts fought against the Germans 
(battle of Durbe, 1260), but in the long run the Germans carried the day, 
and the state created by the Teutonic Order under the form of a Federal 
Republic (consisting of Estonia, Latgale, Livonia, and Courland) lasted 
until 1560. Eventually, E.stonia passed under the rule of Sweden, Latgale 
and Livonia under that of Lithuania-Poland, while Piltene and Oesel 
became Danish, Courland alone retained her independence under the 
form of a vassal duchy of Lithuania-Poland. In 1621 Livonia was 
annexed by Sweden, and in 1710 by Russia. In 1772, after the first 
partition of Poland, Latgale was assigned to Russia, and in 1795 Courland 
joined Russia. From this time onwards, Latvia was under Russian rule. 

In 1917 Lettish public opinion expre.ssed itself in favour of the separate 
existence of Latvia, and announced its view officially in the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in January, 1918. An organization for establishing 
the independence of the country was formed, and on November 18, 1918, it 
proclaimed in Riga the .sovereign Free State of Latvia, which has been 
recognised as an independent State by all the Powers, and was admitted 
to the League of Nations on September 22, 1921. 

Constitution and Government. — The Latvian Constitution which 
was passed by the Constituent Assembly on February 15, 1922, declares that 
Latvia is an independent democratic Republic and that the sovereign power 
of the State is vested in the Latvian people. The Scceima (Parliament) 
consists of 100 representatives elected for 3 years by universal, equal, direct, 
and secret vote on the basis of proportional representation, by citizens of 
both sexes over 21 years of ago. Its powers expire on the day on which the 
new Saeima assembles. The Saeima elects the President of the State by 
absolute majority, and he holds office for 3 years. No person can hold this 
office for more than 6 consecutive years. The President must he over 40 
years of age. He is the Ciiief of the armed forces of the State, and, for the 
period of war, appoints a comtnander-in-chief. War can only be declared 
after a vote of the Saeima. The President chooses the Prime Minister, who 
forms the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet is responsible to the Saeima. The 
President may propose the dissc^ution of the Saeima^ which proposal 
shall then be followed by a vote of the people. If this proposal 
is accepted by the people, the Saeima is dissolved and new elections 
are proclaimed ; if not, the President of the State is to he considered as 
having resigned and the Saeima elects a new President. All citizens are 
equal before th« Law. The Judges are independent and irrevocable. The 
State Control is an independent collegial institution, its chief being elected 
by the Saeima for a definite period. 
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The elections to the Saeima^ held on October 16, 1931, returned the 
following parties : Right, 29 (National 6/oc, 5 ; Farmers’ League, 16; Clerical 
Catholic Party, 8) ; Centre, 26 (Economic Party, 7 ; Centre Party, 6 ; 
Latvian National Party, 6; Progressive Union, 3; various smaller parties, 
6); Left, 28 (Social Democrats, 21 ; Communists, 7); National Minorities 
(Germans, Russians, Jews, Poles), 17 ; total, 100. 

The Ministries are those of Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
National Welfare, Education, Agriculture, Justice, Communications, and 
State Control. 

President of the State. — Albert Kviesis (elected April 4, 1933). 

Prime Minister. — Karl J^lmanis (appointed March 12, 1934). 

Area and Population. — Latvia consists of the former Russian Pro- 
vince of Courland (about 10,435 souare miles), four southern districts (Riga, 
Wenden, Wolmar, Walk) of the former Russian province of Livonia (about 
8,716 square miles) and three western districts (Dvinsk, Reshitza, Lutsin) of 
the former Russian province of Vitebsk (about 5,292 square miles), making a 
total of about 24,440 square miles, or, including inland lakes, about 25,000 
square miles. The total length of the frontier line of Latvia is 1,040 statute 
miles, with a coast line of 338 statute miles. For administrative purposes 
Latvia is divided into : Vidzeme (Livonia), Kurzeme (Com land), Zemgale, 
and Latgale. 

Thechief town is Riga (the capital), population (1930) 377,917 ; population 
of other principal towns according to 1930 Census, Liepaja (Libau) 57,238; 
Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 43,226 ; Jelgava (Mitau), 33,048 ; Ventspils (Windau), 
17,263 ; Rezekne (Rositten), 12,680 ; Valmiera (Wolmar), 8,368 ; Cesis 
(Wenden), 7,692. 

The census taken in 1930 showed a population of 1,900,045 in Latvia, 
of which 1,843,877 were l^atvian citizens, and 56,168 foreigners, (including 
21,336 Iversons without nationality). Of the Latvian citizens 73'42 per cent, 
were Letts, 12 ’52 per cent, Russians, 4*97 per cent. Jews, 3*68 per cent, 
Germans, 3*12 per cent. Poles, 1-36 per cent. IJthuanians, 0*40 per cent. 
Estonians, 0'45 per cent, other nation.alities, and 0'08 per cent, were persons 
with unknown nationality. 

Births, 1932, 37,366; marriages, 33,805; deaths, 28,342; excess of 
births over deaths, 11,024 ; divorces, 1,593. 

Religion and Education. — The majority of the population in 
Latvia is Protestant (56*58 per cent.), but in Latgale and one district of 
Kurzeme there are also many Roman Catholics (28 69 per cent), while in 
Riga, Ventspils and south-east of Vidzeme there are a number of Greek 
Catholics and members of the Orthodox Church (8*93 per cent). 

During the year 1932-33 there were 2,070 elementary schools in Latvia, 
with 212,327 ])upils and 8,302 teachers. Most of these schools were sup- 
ported by the State or municipal institutions, only 122 being supported by 
private persons or societies. The State or municipal institutions also sup- 
ported 82 of the secondary schools in the country, the remaining 63 being 
supported by private persons or societies. In these 145 secondary schools 
2,623 teachers taught 20,447 pupils. 

Each national minority has the right to its own schools (elementary and 
secondary) with its own language of instruction. The State contributes to 
the maintenance of these schools according to the percentage of inhabitants 
of the respective national minorities. In 1932-33, instruclion was given in 
elementary schools in the following languages (figures in brackets refer to 
secondary schools) :---Lettish in 1,618 (89) schools, with 156,377 (16,074) 
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pupik and 6,519 (1,746) teachers; national minorities in 662 (66) schools, 
with 66,960 (6,373) pupils, and 2,783 (877) teachers. 

Formerly the University of Dorpat served the whole of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and as Dorpat became an Estonian institution, the 
Riga Polytechnic was in 1919 raised to be the Latvian University. The 
number of students is (1932-33) 8,684, and of professors, 376. There are 
also 82 technical professional schools with 6,627 pupils ; a Musical 
Academy with 804 students and 36 teachers ; and an Academy of Arts with 
231 students and 22 teachers. 


Financd. — Revenue and expenditure for five years are shown as follows : — 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 1 

1932-33 ‘ 

1983-841 

JRevenne . 
Expenditure . 

Lata 

195.047.000 

183.283.000 

Lets 1 

1 172,594,000 1 
175,048,000 1 

Late I 

126.785.000 1 

150.938.000 

Lats 

188.532.807 

133.532.807 

Late 

140,712,000 

140,712,000 


1 Budget estimates. 


The National Debt of Latvia on April 1, 1933, was as follows: — To 
United States of America, 7,085,454 dollars ; to Great Britain, 1,925.000Z. ; 
to France, 4^600,000 irancs ; to the Swedish Match Trust, 6,000,000 dollars. 
The internal debt amounted to 2,263,000 Lats. 

Defence* — The standing army numbers 2,200 officers and 23,000 men, 
organized in four divisions. There are also 650 men in the Air Service 
organized in 1 regiment. Service is compulsory, beginning at the age of 21, 
ind lasting to the age of 50. Service with the colours has been reduced, 
Ewjcording to the law of May 16, 1928, to 12 months in the case of the 
Infantry and 15 months for other arms. 

Latvia maintains a coaj-t defence squadron, comprising at present 2 sub- 
marines and 4 ships of different types. 

Production and Industry. — Latvia is mainly an agricultural country, 
but an increasing number of people are passing from agricultural to 
industrial life. In 1933 the principal crops were rye, 636,018 acres, 
351,240 metric tons ; barley, 466,715 acres, 183,780 metric tons ; oats, 
757,302 acres, 813,900 metric tons ; wheat, 808,760 acres, 179,770 metric 
tons; potatoes, 267,127 acres, 1,163,370 metric tons ; flax, 102,675 acres, 
11,210 metric tons (12,820 metric tons linseed). Latvian forest lands, 
3tate and private (4,098,280 acres), produced in 1931-32, 3,053,000 cubic 
netres of timber (firewood, 1,990,000 cubic metres). On December 31, 
L932, there were 3,523 industrial enterprises in Latvia, employing 51,919 
lands. The number of worhers employed in the principal industries was as 
follows metallurgical, 8,774; chemical, 3,318; textile, 8,357 ; mineral 
ivorking, 2,700 ; and woodworking, 7,628. 

Live-stock in 1933 : horses, 370,200 ; cattle, 1,165,800 ; sheep, 1,114,300 ; 
mgs, 585,900. 

Latvia does not possess much mineral wealth. 

OODatni6roe and Communioations. — Latvia has about 840 miles 
►f sea-coast ; its *8 principal harbours are Riga, Liepaja. and Ventspils. 
fhree Russiaii main lines converge on Latvian ports, vie. tne Riga-Tsarltsin 
iue, the Yentspils-Moscow line, and the Liepaja- Uomni line. 
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Trade for four years i— 


Imports I Exports 


Year 


Metric tooa 

1,000 Lata 

1 Metric ton H | 

1,000 LaU 

1930 

1,445,617 

296,328 

1 1,241,779 

247,877 

1931 

1,049,611 

177,083 

; 778,587 

168,757 

1932 

733,952 

84,576 

657,024 ! 

06,528 

1933 j 

~ 1 

91,100 

“ i 

81,200 


The commerce for two years was distributed as follows (in 
of lata — 

thousands 



1931 

1932 



Imports 

Exports 

Imivorts 

Exports 

Baw materials and semi-nmim- 
factured articles . 
Manufactured articles . 

Food products .... 

CatUe 

Precious metals, etc. . 

1,000 Lats 
50,955 
95,227 
28,-386 
1,614 
1,001 

1,000 Lats 
49,708 
60,598 
51,327 
2,162 

1,000 Lats 
30,893 
41,480 
11,14H 

668 

887 

1,000 Uts 
29,064 
83,712 
83,734 

18 

Total 


177,0^3 1 

168,757 

84,576 

96,528 

The main export articles of I.Atvia are (1932) timber, 19,063,000 lats ; 
flax, 5,060,000 lats ; butter, 30,991,000 lats. 

in 1932 the imports (value in thousand lats) came from Germany, 30,140 ; 
United Kingdom, 719 ; Czechoslovakia, 1,359 ; Soviet Russia, 8,506 ; Poland 
and Danzig, 5,063 ; United States of America, 3,164. Exports to the United 
Kingdom, 29,723; Germany, 26,287; Soviet Russia, 14,222; Belgium, 
5,748. 

In 1932 the principal imports of the United Kingdom from Latvia 
(according to the Board of Trade Returns) were: sawn timber, 709,014Z. ; 
pit props, 183,796/. ; flax, 559,749/. The principal exports to Latvia were 
iron and steel, 53,162/, ; herrings, 73,732/. ; coal, 146,867/. 

Total trade between Latvia and the United Kingdom for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade Returns) ; — 


1929 

1930 

1981 

1932 

1983 

Imports from Latvia 
into U. K. . . 

Exports to Latvia 
fromU.K 

Re-exports to Latvia 
from U.K, 

£ 

5,467,018 

1,496,447 

134,689 

£ 

4,740,797 

1,152,046 

95,360 

£ 

2,927,537 

590,712 

31,814 

£ 

2,682,735 

590,508 

44,275 

£ 

2,640,792 

1,001,772 

188,355 


On January 1, 1933, tliere were 115 steamships and motorships of 147,553 
tons gross, and 27 sailing vessels of 2,421 tons gross, maki»g a total of 142 
vessels of 200,074 tons gross sailing under the Latvian flag. There were also 
4 ice-breakers. 
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In 1932, 2,625 vessels of 1,235,000 tons entered and 2,623 of 1,227,000 
tons cleared the ports of Latvia. 

To facilitate the transit of goods to and from Russia, the Latvian main 
lines converging on the ports of Riga and Ventspils have been altered to the 
Rus.sian gauge, while ibr Western traffic (Riga-Ostend-Paris line) and 
internal communications the normal and narrow gauges are used. Of the 
total length of Latvian railways — 1,754 miles on January 1, 1933 — 1,084 miles 
were of Russian gauge and 198 miles of the normal gauge. Gross receipts 
of Latvian railways in 1932 were 30,258,000 lats. and expenditure 
28,358,000 lats; 10,707,000 passengers were carried and 2,232,000 tons of 
freight handled. There were also 680 miles of macadamised high roads. 
The navigable inland waterways (1,829 miles) carried about 655,885 tons 
of goods in 1932. 

On April 1, 1933, there were 1,411 post oflfices in the country ; length of 
telegraph line, 2,053 miles ; length of telephone lines, 21,245 miles. 

Banking and Currency. — The legal tender in Latvia is the Lett, 
equal to one gold franc, and representing *2903226 grammes of fine gold, 
^lotes of 20, 25, 50, 100 and 500 lats are in circulation, also silver coins of 
1, 2 and 5 lats, bronze and nickel coins of 1, 2, 5 .santims, and 10, 20, 60 
santims respectively. The issue of notes in Latvia is strictly limited to the 
amount of cover, and notes can be encashed in gold. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 17 joint-stock Banks, 34 mutual credit 
societies and 12 communal credit institutions in Latvia, with an aggregate 
capital of 39,876,000 lats, and assets totalling 139,312,000 lats. The Bank 
of Latvia {LcUvijas Banka) which commenced operations on November 1 , 1922, 
had on January 30, 1933, notes in circulation amounting to 34,905,165 lats ; 
deposits, 91,077,377 lats (including 72,000,798 lats on current account) ; 
and gold bullion and coin, 38,010,140 lats. 

The metric system has been established by law, but the old Russian 
system of weights and measures was used until Janaary, 1, 1924 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1, Of Latvia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Karlis Zariue (appointed July 6, 1933). 

First Secretary.~Va\x\ Alberts. 

Third Secretary. — Teodors Ausevic.s. 

Agricxdtural Adviser. — Emils Zolinauis. 

There is also a CoiiHulate-General in London, and consular representa- 
tives in Belfast, Hull, Swansea, and other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Latvia. 

Envoy and Minister — H. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, C.M.G. (appointed 
April 7, 1930), also Minister to Lithuania and Estonia. 

Naval Aitachi. — Captain G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.C., R.N. 

Military Attache — Major R. C. W. G. Firehracc, R. A. 

There are consular representatives in Riga and Libau, 

Books of Reference. 

Statistical Annual of the Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian Republic. (In French.) 
Ut year, 1920. 

La R^publique de, Lettonie : Documents, trait^s et lois. Vol. I. Paris, 1922. 

La Lettonie. Pays de Transit et d* Exportation. Edit6 par le Bureau Letton 
d'lnformatione, Paris, 1924. 

Berg (Arved), Latvia and Russia, London, 1920. 
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Bihlmans (A.), Latvijas Werdegaiig. Riga, 1928.— Latvia in the Making. Riga, 1930. 

Casejus (A.), La Constitution de la Leitonie. Toulouse, 1925. 

Dnzmanif (K.), Lettland. Stockholm, 1920. 

Hediger (Ernesto), La L6ttonia economica. Rome, 1923. 

Hehtein QA Cj.), T;a Constitution de la R6|uil)lique de Lettonie. Paris, 1930. 

Lule (B.), Latvia (Facts fur Travellers). New York, 1928. 

Markaus (V.), Agraras reforuiaa gaita Latvija. Riga, 1922. 

M«ycr(P,), Latvia’s Economic Life. Riga, 1925, 

(Peter Z.), The Teutonic Knights in Latvia. Riga, 1928. 

Ozolin (Ian A.), Facts about Latvia. A Short History of the Latvian Nation, with 
Facts and Figures about the Present Situation. New York, 1922, 

Pergameni (C.), I^a Lettonie. Brussels, 1926. 

Seifert (T.), Rajudo aper^u .sur Thistoire lettone. Riga, 1919. 

Siew (B,), Lettlands Kreditanstalten. Riga, 1928. — Lettlands Volks und Staatswirt- 
schaft. Riga, 1930. 

Skttjenieks (M.), Latvijas zeme un iedzlvotaji (Latvia : Land and People). (Published 
by the Government Statistical Bureau.) Riga, lii27. 

SpavU (H.), The Baltic Stato.s. Loudon, 1931. 

Svdbe (A.), Agrarian History of Latvia. Riga, 1930. 

Walters (M.), Lettland, seine Entwicklung zum Staat und die baltischen Fragen. 
Riga, 1924.~Le Peuple Letton. Riga, 1926. 

Zalts (A.), Latvian Political Economy. Riga, 1928.— Lettlands Wirtschaft u. Wirts- 
chaftspolltlk. Riga, 1930. 


LIBERIA. 

CORStitntioil and Government. — The Republic of Liberia had its 
origin in the efforts of several American philanthropic societies to make 
permanent provision for freed American slave.s by establishing them in 
a colony on the West African coast. In 1822 a settlement was formed 
on the west coast of Africa near the spot where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted as the Free and Independent 
Republic of Liberia. The new State was first recognised by-Great Britain 
and France, and ultimately by other Powers. The Constitution of the 
Republic is on the model of that of the United States, with important differ- 
ences. The executive is vested in a President and a Council of 8 Ministers, and 
the legislative power in a parliament of two Houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The President and the House of Representatives 
are elected for four years, and the Senate for six years. The President 
must be at least thirty -five years of age, and have unencumbered real estate 
to the value of 2,500 dollars, or 600L Electors must be of negro blood, and 
owners of land. The natives of the country are not excluded from the 
franchise, but, except in the centres of civilisation, they take no part in 
political life. The official language of the Government is English. 

President of Liberia . — Edwin Barclay (1932-1936). 

Liberia is one of the original members of the League of Nations. 

Area and Population* — Liberia has about 350 miles of coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of the Ivory Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in some places, of about 200 miles. The boundaries were 
determined by the Anglo- Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Early in 1911 an agreement 
was concluded between the British and Liberian Governments transferring 
the territory of Kaiiro-Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a strip of 
undeveloped territory of about the same area on the south side of Morro 
River, which now becomes the boundary. 

The total area is about 43,000 square miles. The total population is 
estimated at 1,000,000, all of the African race. Since the organisation 
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of the frontier force the Government has obtained complete control of 
Northern Liberia and of the Kroo countries in Southern Liberia. The 
indigenous natives belong in the main to six principal stocks ; (1) the 
Mandingos (Muhammadan), (2) the Gissi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, 
(5) the Km negroes and their allies, and (6) tlie Greboes. The Kru 
tribes are mostly Pagan. The number of Americo- Liberians is estimated at 
about 12,000. About 60,000 of the coast negroes may be considered civilised. 
There is a British negro colony of about 500, and there are about 150 Euro- 
peans and Americans. The coast region is divided into counties, Bassa, Sino, 
Maryland, and Grand Cape Mount, each under a Government superintendent, 
and Montserrado, subdivided into 2 districts, each under a superintendent. 
Monrovia, the capital, has, including Kru town, an estimated population of 
10,000, and is administered as a Federal District by a Municipal Board 
appointed by the President. It is one of the eleven ports of entry along 
the 350 miles of coast, the others being Liberian Jene (river port), Roberts- 
port (Cape Mount), Marshall (Junk), Buchanan, River Cess, Greenville 
(Sinoe), Sasstown, Grand Cess, Harper (Cape Palmas), and Kablaki (river 
port). Other towns are Royesvillo, Arthington, Careysburg, Millsburg, 
Whiteplains, Bopora (native), Rocktown (native), Garraway, Upper Buchanan, 
Edina, Kakata, Paynesville, Clay Ashland. 

Religion Education and Justice.— The Americo- Liberians are all 
Protestant (Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are several 
American missions at work and one French Roman Catholic. The Govern- 
ment educational system is supplemented by mission schools, instruction being 
given both to American and to native negroes. In the year 1 932 there were 
172 schools, of which 51 were Government schools and 121 were maintained 
by missions. The total number of pupils receiving instruction amounted to 
aoout 7,000. * The Methodist Episcopalians have a college at Monrovia and 
an a^onltural and industrial institute at Kakata ; the Government has 
a college with (1932) 8 professors and 88 students. 

A criminal code was enacted in 1900 ; the customs laws were codified 
in 1907, 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years (in American 
dollars) s— 



1 1927-28 

1928-29 i 

1929-30 

1930-31 1 

1932 

Revenue . . I 
Expenditure . j 

1 Dollars 

I 1,276,487 
1,712,709 

Dollars 

1,038,123 

1,098,152 

Dollars 

980,156 

986,554 

Dollars 
482,808 * 
702,194 1 

Dollars 
470,868 
635,080 » 


* Includes loan charges of 2‘20,002 dollars butdoes not Iriclnde prior year’s charges. 

• Includes loan cliarges of 216,524 dollars but docs not include jtrior j car’s charges. 


The customs duties were for 1928-29, 604,226 dollars ; for 1929-30, 
461,090 dollars ; for 1980-31, 250,649 dollars ; for 1932, 236,138 dollars. 

In 1927 arrangements were made with the Finance Corporation of 
America for a loan of 5,000,000 doHars, of which 2,027,700 dollars has been 
issued. The previous 1912 loan, in which British financial interests pre- 
ponderated, was paid off from the proceeds of tlie new loan, which is 
secured by a first lien on customs revenues and head moneys. The Loan 
Agreement also provides for financial supervision by American oflScials. 
The external bonded debt at the close of the year 1982 was 2,192,000 dollars, 
on which payments on account of amortization wfre in arrears to an amount 
of 94,867 dollars, and on account of interest 133,061 dollars. 
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The internal floating debt as at December 31, 1^32, was approximately 
676,000 dollars. 

Defence. — For defence every citi?en from 16 to 60 years of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to serve. The establishment organized on a 
militia basis numbers 4,000, divided into 7 infantry regiments. There is 
in addition an enlisted Frontier Force of about 400. 

Production, Commerce. — The agricultural, mining, and industrial 
development of Liberia has scarcely begun. There are forests unworked ; 
but the working of one para rubber plantation has begun, and rubber is being 
produced. The soil is productive, but cultivation is neglected ; cocoa and 
cotton are produced in small quantities only, and indigenous coffee is 
the staple product. Piassava fibre, }>repared from the raphia palm, palm 
oil and palm kernels, kola nuts, chillies, beni seed, coffee, anatto seed and 
rice are also produced. Beeswax is collected, and gum copal is found but 
is not collected. Tortoisealudl, improperly prepared, is sold in small quanti- 
ties. In tlie forests there are rubber vines and trees of 22 species. No 
survey of the mineral resources of the country has been made by an expert 
mineralogist, and although iron exists and is worked by the natives, no 
mineral deposits of suflicient importance to warrant exploitation have yet 
been found. 

The trade for five years was as follows (in dollars) : — 


- 

1928 

1 1929 

I 

j 1930 

1931 

: 1932 

Imports. 

Exports. 

’ Dollars 
4,029, nOO 
. 1,405,568 

1 Dollars 
2,004,440 1 
1,475,356 

j Dollars j 
1,228,102 j 
! 838,739 1 

1 1 

Dollars 
858,742 i 

679,885 

! Dollars 
i 641,212 
675,347 » 


1 Exocss of Ex}>< rt values over Iniiiort values is cihibc<1 by the shipment of 70,937 
<lollurs of metallic currency. 


The chief imports are cotton goods, spirits, tobacco, building material, 
galvanised iron, ready-made clothing, anil dried and preserved fish. The 
chief exports in 19;]2 were coffee (3,439,434 lbs.) ; piassava fibre (6,866,585 
lbs.); palm oil (437,171 galbms) ; palm kernels (308,761 bushels), cocoa 
(924,543 lbs.); iv<»ry (7,889 Ib-^,). Imports in 1932 were chiefly from 
the Uniteii Kingdom (328,982 dollars) ; United States of America (113,161 
dollars) ; Germany (101,563 dollars) ; and Holland (32,151 dollars), 

According to Board of Trade Returns, the value of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Liberia was as follows in five years : — 


- 

19 ‘.'9 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


£ 

& 


£ 

£ 

Imports into U.K. from 






Liberia . 

58,512 

42,767 

81,290 

14,960 

6,523 

Exports of U.K. produce 




to Liberia 

133,452 

119,675 

65,425 

82,051 

77,794 

Re-exports to Lib mia from 



U.K ! 

17,874 

9,699 

6,851 

4.583 

3,912 


Shipping. — 1932, 526 ships of a tonnage of l,334v649 entered and 
cleared. Of these, 168 of a tonnage of 475,940 were British and 199 of a 
tonnage of 475,287 were German. 


N N 2 
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Commuilications. — There are no railways in Liberia, and means of 
transport are extremely limited. At present there are about 150 miles of 
road fit for light motor traffic, all of which are in the coastal area. In the 
interior communication is maintained between villages by tracks, all goods 
being carried by native porters. 

The River St. Paul is navigable for a distance of 25 miles from its mouth 
for small craft of shallow draft, and a service of motor launches runs between 
Monrovia and White Plains. 

There is cable communication with Europe and America via Dakar, and a 
wireless station is maintained by the Government at Monrovia. There is no 
telephone or telegraph service in the country. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The money chiefly used is British 
silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. Official accounts 
are kept in dollars and cents, but commercial accounts are generally 
in English currency. The Liberian coins arc as follows Silver, 50-, 25-, 
and 10-cent pieces; copper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. 

Weights and measures are the same as Great Britain and the United States. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., withdrew from Liberia in October 
1930; and the Firestone Plantations Company liave established a bank at 
Monrovia under the title of ‘United States Trading Company (Banking 
Department).’ 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Liberia in Great Britain. 

Charffi d Affaires. — Wd^xon de Synden. 

Consul-General in Liverpool. — H. F. Cooper. 

There are Consuls in London, Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester. 

2. Of Great Britain in Liberia. 

Charge d Affaires and ConsuLGencral. — A. C. Routh. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Liberia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Report of U.8. Commissioner of Education for 1905. Vol. I. contains a Report on 
Education in Liberia by 0. W. Ellis, secretary of the U.8. Legation at Monrovia. Wash- 
ington, D.C., >907. 

League of Nations. International Commission of Enquiry in Lil)eria. Cominunioatlon 
by the Government of Liberia dated December 15th, 193u, transmitting the Comini ssion’.s 
Report. Geneva, 1930. 

Request for As-sistaneo submitted by the Liberian Gov«;rnment. Geneva, May 21, 1932. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Buell (R. L.), The Native Problem in Africa. (Liberia: vol. ii., pp. 706-888.) New 
York, 19^'8. 

Christ]/ (Dr. C.), Lilieria in 1930. Article In Geographical Journal, June, 1931. 

Durrantiil. E.), Liberia: A Report. London, 1925 

Johyiston (8ir H. H.), Liberia: The Negro Republic m West Africa. London, 1906. 

Jore{[j.), La R6pub]ique de Liberia. ^ Paris, 1912. 

Maugham (R. 0. F.), The Republic of Liberia. London, 1920. 

Afilla(Lady D.). Through Liberia. London, 1926. 

Reeve (ii. F.), The Black Republic : Liberia. London, 1923. 

Rue (8. de la), The Land of the Pepper Bird : Liberia. London, 1980. 

Sibley (J. L.) ond Westermann (D.), Liberia Old and New. London, 1928. 

Strong (R. P.), The African Republic of Liberia and the Belgian Congo. Cambridge, 

im. 

Ifestet mann (D.), Die Kpelle, ein Negerstamm in LiberiA. Gottingen, 1922. 
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LIECHTENSTEIN. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein, lying between the Austrian Land 
of Vorarlberg and the Swiss cantons of St. Gallen and Graubunden, is a 
sovereign State consisting of the two counties of Schellenberg and Vaduz 
(formerly immediate fiefs of the Roman Empire). The former in 1699 and the 
latter in 1712 came into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by 
diploma of January 23, 1719, granted by the Emperor Karl VI., the two 
lordships were constituted as the Principality of Liechtenstein. After the 
Treaty of Pressburg John L, who had succeeded his father, Aloys I., as 
•seventh Prince in 1806, seceded from the Holy Roman Empire on July 12, 
1806, and joined the Confederation of the Rhine under the Protectorate of 
the Emperor, Napoleon I., and after the fall of the French Empire joined 
the German Confederation June 8, 1815. He was succeeded in 1836 by his 
son, Aloys II. , whose son, John II., in 1858 began his long reign, which 
lasted until 1929. This Prince, who was of age at his accession, saw the 
dissolution of the German Confederation in August, 1866, and thereafter 
maintained the political independence of the Principality. 

The Reigning Prince is Francis I., born August 28, 1853 ; succeeded 
his brother, February 11, 1929. The reigning family originated in the 
twelfth century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 
1608 became princes of Liechtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the 
male line. The constitution, adopted in October, 1921, provides for a Diet 
of 15 members elected for four years by direct vote on the basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The capital and seat of Government 
is Vaduz (pop. 1,715). The principality has a High Court. Since February, 
1921, Liechtenstein has had the Swiss currency, and since January, 1924, it 
has been included in the Swiss Customs Union ; the posts and telegraphs 
are administered by Switzerland. 

Area, 65 square miles ; population, of German origin (Census 1930), 
10,213 ; Catholics, 9,492 ; Protestants, 253. lu 1932 there were 196 births, 
95 marriages and 106 deaths. The revenue for 1932 was 1,988,022 Swiss 
francs and the expenditure 1,590,970 francs. Budget estimates for 1932: 
revenue, 1,860,700 francs ; expenditure, 1,408,646 francs ; for 1933 : revenue, 
1,864,500 francs; expenditure, 1,434,176 francs; for 1934 : revenue, 
1,470,000 francs ; expenditure, 1,447,059 francs. Public debt on December 
31, 1933, 4,608,144 francs. The inhabitants of Liechtenstein since 1867 
have not been liable to military service. The Principality has no army (since 
1868). The population is in great part agricultural, the chief products of the 
country being corn, wine, fruit, wood, and marble. The industries are 
cotton weaving and cotton spinning, leather goods, and pottery. The rearing 
of cattle, for which the fine alpine pastures are well suited, is highly 
developed. 

AdminiMrator. — Dr. Joseph Hoop (appointed August 4, 1928). 


Books of Reference. 

Tittigkelts* und Rechenschaftsberichte der fUrstlichen liechtensteiniachen Regierung. 
Vaduz. Annual. 

Falke (J. von), Gescbichte des flirstlichen Hauses Liechtenstein. 3 vols. Vienna, 
1868-1882. 

Helhoek (AdolO, Quellen zur Gescbichte Vorarlbergs und Liechtenstein. Vol, 1. 
Bern, 1920. 

Indft Maur (K. von), Verfassnng und Verwaltnug Im Ptirstentum Lieebtanitein. 
Vienna, 1907. 

Kf&tsl (P.), Das Fiirstentum Liechtenstein nnri der gesamte FUrst Johann von und 
ju Liechtenstoin'seha Gliterbesit*. BrUnn, 1913. 
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LITHUANIA. 

(Lietuva.) 

Lithuania became a Grand Duchy in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 13S6 the Grand Duke Jogaila embraced Christianity and married the 
Polish Queen Hedvig, thus becoming King of Poland. During the rei^ of 
Vytautas (Vitold) the Great (1392-1430) Lithuania reached the zenith of her 
power and prosperity, her frontiers extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. After the death of Vytautas the Great, Polish influence gradually 
increased in Lithuania, and in 1569 the Lithuanians were forced to unite 
with the Poles at Lublin, the Lithuanians retaining their own treasury, 
laws, courts of justice, and army. Both countries elected the same king and 
had a common Seim (parliament). 

At the end of the eighteenth centiirv Lithuania fell under Ru.saian rule. 

In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference of 214 representatives at Vilna elected a 
Lithuanian State Council {Taryha) and demanded tlie complete inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. The independence of the Lithuanian State was 
proclaimed on February 16, 1918. 

On December 20, 1922, Lithuania received de jure recognition by the 
Great Powers. Russia had already accoi'ded that recognition in the Treaty 
of Peace of July 12, 1920. 

CORStitutioil and Govemment. — The constitution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on August 1, 1922, and amended on May 15, 1928, 
declares that the State of Lithuania is an independent Democratic Republic, 
The Diet (or Seimas) is the exponent of the sovereign power of Lithuania, 
and makes laws, ratifies treaties with other States, approves the State 
budget and superintends the execution of the laws. The Executive Power 
» pl^ed in the hands of the President of the Republic and of the Cabinet 
of Ministers, The President of the Republic is elected by the people for 
seven yoare, and he ap^wints the Minister- President (Premier), and aD 
other Ministers, as recommended by the Premier. The President also 
appoints the higher military and civil officials of the State. ^ In case of 
the absence or illness of the President, his place is to be taken by th« 
Premier. All tlie acts of the President must be countersigned by the 
Premier or the proper Minister. The Cabinet of Ministers is responsible to 
the Diet and resits on an expression of a lack of confidence by the latter. 
The Members of the Diet on entering the Cabinet of Ministers do not cease to 
be Members of the Diet. 

All the citizens of Lithuania, without distinction of sex, nationality or 
religion, are equal before the law ; there are no classes or titles. All citizens 
are also guaranteed inviolability of person, homes, and correapon deuce, 
and freedom of religion, conscience. Press, speech, strikes, assembly ana 
organization. 

The Diet of Lithuania is elected every five years by universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage according to the proportional system, the electoral 
unit being one representative to 50,000 inhabitants. 

President of Lithuania . — Antanas Smetoiia (1932-39). 

PriTtve Minister and Minister of Finance . — Juozas Tubelis. 

For administrative purposes the territory of Lithuania is divided into 20 
disUtets, of about 00, 000 inhabitants each. The districts are divided into 
communities, with about 16 communities to each district. National 
minorities (Jews, Germans, and Poles) enjoy cultural autonomy. 
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Area and Popnlation.—The Lithuanian Govarnnaent elaima that 

Lithuania consists of : (1) the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kaunas (Kovno) ; (2) the Province of Vilnius (Vilna), minus the districts 
of Disna and Vileika ; (3) a part of the Province of Gardinas (Grodno), 
north of the Nienien River and the narrow hinterland of the city of Gardinas 
(Grodno) in the south ; (4) the Province of Suvalki minus the southern 
parts of the districts of Suvalki and Augustovo ; (6) part of the Province 
of Courlaud between the old German frontier and the Holy Aa (S-ventaji). 
River by the Baltic Sea, and (6) the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 

For the nor thern and eastern frontier of Lithuania, The Statesman's 
Year Rook for 1929, p. 1075. 

In the south (in the region of the Province of Suvalki) the frontier with 
Poland has not yet been conclusively agreed upon by Lithuania and Poland. 
Both Lithuania and Poland lay claim to Vilna, but though the Great 
Powers (on March 15, 1928) recognized the de facto boundary bet4ween the 
two countries as de jure, and though the League of Nations has endeavoured 
to bring about a solution of this problem, no agreement has been reached. 
The southern part of Lithuania occupied hy Poland has an area of 
about 27,000 sq. kilometres (10,422 sq. miles), with a population of 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

The total area of Independent Lithuania (including Memel) is 55,670 aq. 
kilometres (21,489 sq, miles), and the population (January 1, 1933) 
2,421,777. 

The Memel territory (area 943 square miles, population 146,000), 
which was detached from Germany by the Treaty of Versailles and at tirat 
}Jaced under the control of the conference of ambassadors, who handed it 
over to Lithuania on February 16, 1923. According to the Memel 
Convention signed May 8, 1924, between Lithuania on one side and Great 
Hiitaiu, France, Italy and Japan on the other, the Territory of Memel 
constitutes a unit under the sovereignty of Lithuania, but with a large 
measure of local autonomy. The port itself is regarded as one of inter- 
national concern. 

The Lithuanians claim that the capital of Lithuania is Vilnius (Vilna), 
with a population of 214,600 in 1914. Other large towns are : Kaunas (Kovno), 
seat of the Government, 101,065; Gardinas (Grodno), 61,600 ; Klaipeda 
(Memel), 37,277 ; Siauliai (Shavli), 23,561 ; and PaneveJ’.ys (Poneviej),^ 
20,774. Of these cities, Vilna and Grodno are in possession of Poland. 

Religion. — In Independent Lithuania, according to the census of 1923, 
Roman Catholics formed 80*5 percent., Jews 7 '3 per cent., Piotestants and 
Calvinists 9 '6 per cent., Greek Orthodox 2 '5 per cent. In the Memel 
Territory Protestants form 91*7 per cent., Roman Catholics 5*3 per cent. 
In April, 1926, the Vatican decided to declare Lithuania a Church Province, 
with an Archbishop and four bishops. 

Education. — in 1932-33 there wore 2,648 primary schools with 4,666 
teachers and 258,005 pupils, 48 secondary schools with 406 teachers and 
.5,172 pupils, 66 gymnasia (high schools) with 1,120 teachers and 16,358 
pupils, and 11 teachers’ training colleges with 1,185 pupils. In addition to 
theae there are 24 ap<icial training schools of higher grade giving commercial, 
technical, art and music courses, with a total of 3,720 puiuls, and 107 
special schools of lower grade with 4,222 pupils. The University of 
Yytautas the Great, at Kovno, which was opened on February 16, 1922, had 
(1932) 287 professors and teachers and 4,648 students. The academy of 
agriculture has 60 professors, etc., and 264 students. 
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riliailC6.~I^ avenue and expenditure for 6 years are shown as follows : — 



1928 

1929 ■ 1980 

1931 

19321 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure 

Litas 

319,820,730 

280,481,207 

Litas 1 Litas 

338,641,200 1 347,694,100 
269,969,800 j 320,620,700 

Litas 

340,085,700 

385,289,800 

Litas 

292,030,300 

278,244,200 


1 Estimates. 


During 1932 the largest expenditures \vere incurred by the following 
Ministries : Communication, 63 million litas ; Agriculture, 51 million litas ; 
and Defence, 47 million litas. The largest source of revenue was derived 
from indirect taxes (especially customs), which amounted to 78 million 
litas ; from government enterprises (railways, postal service, telephone, 
telegraph), and indirect taxes (alcohol, playing cards and match monopolies), 
to the sum of 84 million litas. 

On September 1, 1933, the national debt of Litliuania was 136,331,252 
litas (13,633,125 dollars). Of this sum 1,979,045 litas (197,904 dollars) 
were for internal indebtedness, and 134,352,207 litas (13,435,220 dollars) 
foreign obligations. The larger foreign creditors in 1932 were : the United 
States, 6,386,227 dollars; Great Britain, 120,209 dollars: and the Swedish 
Match Syndicate, 4,129,032 dollars. 

Defonce. — Military service is compulsory, beginning at the age of 
21. Service in the active army is for years. The establishment of the 
active army in 1932 was 1,587 officers and 18,668 men, organized in 3 
divisions : cavalry brigade, technical and air forces, Tlieie is in addition 
an auxiliary force of about 52,000 men. 

Production. — Lithuania is an agricultural country, and preponderantly 
rural in character. Of the total population, 76*7 per cent, is engaged in 
agriculture, 10 per cent, in commerce, industry and communications. The 
resources of the country consist of timber and agricultural produce. Of the 
total area, 49*6 per cent, is arable land, 25*3 per cent, meadow and pasture 
land, 15*9 per cent, forests, and 9*2 per cent, unproductive lands. In 1932 
in the agricultural territory of Lithuania, 5,565,800 hectares (about 
13,747,526 acres), there wa.s produced (in metric tons) rye, 572,070 ; wheat, 
256,460; barley, 238,950; oats, 356,380 ; potatoes, 1,918,800; flax fibre, 
14,262. 

Lithuania is made up of small and middle-sized farms. Approximately 
half of the available agricultural area is made up of farms from 6 to 23 
hectares. The dividing up of the land into smaller holdings has promoted 
a lively development of livestock raising, dairying and agricultural 
co-operative societies. 

In 1933 the country possessed 586,673 horses, 1,340,074 cattle, 1,321,619 
she^, and 1,305,824 pigs. Poultry farming is also an important occui)ation. 

Forests cover 1,029,404 hectares (about 2,542,627 acres). 70 percent, of 
the forests consist of needle-bearing trees, mostly pines, and the remainder 
of leaf-bearing trees. In 1930, about 90,000 tons of peat were produced. 

In 1932 there were 1,161 industrial establishments (with not less than 5 
working persons) with 24,294 working persons. The values of the produc- 
tion of principal commodities in 1932 were: meat and fish, 49,807,000 
litas ; manufactured timber, 21,380,000 litas ; tissues and yarns, 20,420,000 
litas; machines and metallic wares, 2,703,000 litas; leather, 9,027,000 
litas. 
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Commerce* — Trade for five years ; — 



1928 

1 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Litas 

Litas 

Litas 

tJtas 

Litas 

Imports 

291,091,400 i 306,422,400 

312,415,200 

277,959,100 

166,953,500 

Exports 

256,881,300 i 329,841,900 

333,738,900 

273,119,100 

189,125,800 


In 1932, meat exports amounted to 57,000,000 litas ; butter, 41,800,000 
litas; cellulose, 19,400,000 litas; pigs, 2,800,000 litas. Other items of 
export were timber, flax and eggs. In 1932 39 per cent, of the exports were 
to Germany, 41 per cent, to Great Britain and 2 per cent, to Latvia. 

The principal items of import in 1932 were: cotton goods, 19,600,000 
litas; woollen goods, 9,000,000 litas; coal, 9,400,000 litas; sugar, 
4,500,000 litas ; yarns, fertilizer, iron machinery and cement. Of the total 
imports 40 per cent, came from Germany, 11 per cent, from Great Britain, 
5 per cent, from Czeclioslovakia and 4 per cent, from the United States. 

Total trade between Lithuania and the United Kingdom for five years 
faccording to Board of Trade Returns) 


Imports from Lithuania Into | 

1029 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


,e 

£ 

I £ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

587,061 

791,015 

1,487,692 

1,882,105 

1,967,224 

Exports to Lithuania from 






United Kingdom . 

380,006 

1 367,708 

300,8ti6 

392,575 

658,915 

Re-exports to Lithuania from 






United Kingdom . 

14,444 

30,381 

5,968 

16,337 

31,674 


Shipping, — In 1932, 1,113 vessels of 925,700 tons entered and 1,117 
vessels of 912,100 tons cleared the port of ^lemel. 

Internal Communications. — On December 31, 1932, the total length 
of railways was 1,829 kilometers (1,136 miles), of which 1,260 kilometers 
(789 miles) WTre broad gauge lines. 

There are about 15,582 kilometers (9,738 miles) of roads in the country, 
while of the waterways those navigable for steamboats extend to 481 
kilometers (301 miles) ; for rafts to 2,000 kilometers (1,242 miles) ; total, 
2,586 kilometers (1,606 miles). The river Niemen is navigable for about 
270 days in the year ; good for floating, 1,977 km. (1,234 miles). 

Banking and Currency. — By a law promulgated on August 16, 1922, 
a national currency, based on the gold standard, with the Litds as unit, was 
introduced to replace the Ost mark, Ost rouble, and German mark hitherto 
in circulation but now withdrawn. The litas contain OT 50462 grammes 
of pure gold, and is equivalent to a tenth of the American gold dollar. The 
par of exchange with the gold pound sterling is 48 ‘66 litas. There are no gold 
coins in circulation, but a 50-litas piece weighing 8’3592 grammes *900 fine 
is provided for in the currency law. Silver coins in circulation are 5, 2 and 
1 litas, and there are also a number of subsidiary copper-aluminium coins 
ranging from 50 centas to 1 centa. The Bank of Lithuania [Lictuvos Bankas) 
was established in August, 1922, on joint-stock principles, 50 per cent, of the 
shares being held by the State and the balance being available for private 
subscription. The Bank’s capital-stock is 12,000,000 ^litas. The Bank 
snjoys during twenty years the sole right of issuing banlc-notes. Although 
under the law the bank-note issue calls for a gold cover of one- third, yet in 
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practice the Government has decided that the actual security must represent 
100 per cent, in the form either of gold or stable currencies backed by gold. 
On February 16, 1934, the bank-notes in circulation amounted to 86,091,000 
litas, silver coin and bullion, 56,714,000 litas. The Land Hank, with a paid- 
up capital of 50,000,000 litas, is under the control of the Goverument, and 
grants agricultural credits to farmers and agricultural co-operative societies. 
Lithuania has 7 joint stock banks, the capital of which on July 1, 1932, 
reached 86,000,000 litas. Deposits in all credit institutions (not including 
government thrift institutions) on the same date amounted to 205,434,100 
litas and loans and special accounts 272,880,400 litas. 

The weights and measures are of the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1, Op Lithuania ik Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Flcnipoteniiary. — Vaclovaa Sidzi- 
kauskas (appointed October 1, 1931). 

First Secretary, — Joseph Kajeckas. 

Stco'nd Secretary, — Jonas Zmuidzinas. 

Agricultural Adviser, — Kazys Gineitis. 

2. Of Great Britain in Lithuania. 

Envoy and Minister, — H. M. Knatchbull-Hiigessen, C.M.G. (appointed 
April 7, 1930 ; also Minister to Latvia and Estonia, residing at Riga). 

H. Preston. 

Books of Reference concerning Lithuania. 

Official Publications. 

The Llthuanian-Polish Dispute as laid before the Second Assoir.bly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1921, by the Lithuanian Delegation. London, 1921, 1922 and 1923.— 
Oonflit Polono-Lithuanien, Question de Vilna (1918-1924). Kaunas, 1924. 

The Vilna Problem. London, 1922. — Question de Metuel, 2 vols. Kaunas, 1024. 

The Question of Meinel. London, 1924. 

Cobstitution of the Republic of Lithuania. London, 1924. 

Statlstikos Binleteiii.s (Statistical Bulletin) fn Lithnaniun and French, issued monthly 
by the Statistical Bureau (Ministry of Finance). 

Lletuvos Statistiko.s MetraStis (Lithuanian Statislica! Year Book) in Lithuanian 
abd French, issned annually by the Statistical Bureau (Ministry of Finance). 

Non-Official Purlicationb. 

Sinedietsen (A. M.), Lithuania, the Awakening ofn Nation. Copeniiagen, 1924. 

Bosgin(A.), La Lithuanie. Paris, 1993. 

Buchan (J.), The Baltic and Caucasian States. London, 1923. 

Ghambon (H.), La Lithuanie. Paris, 1931. 

6r(tuzinis(K.), La Question de Vilna. Paris, 1927. 

HatrUbUiE. J.>, Lithuania, London, 1928.— Lithuania Fast au(i Present. I.ondon, 1922. 

(J.), I 8 Lithuanie Rcstaur^e. Jjouvain, 1932. 

Klimat (P.X Der Werdegang des Litauisclien Staates. Berlin, 1919, 

lOscA (K. F. 0.), Li taueti : eine wirtschafta-geographiSche Darstellung. Kunigsberg, 
1932. 

MaucUrt (Jean), Sous le del PAle de Lithuanie. Parts, 1926.— -Le Pays du Chevalier 
Blanc. Paris, 1930. 

3for<«7i«en (Hans), Litauen.— Orundziige elner Landeskunde. Hamburg, 1926. 

Natkevlcius (L ), Aspect politique et^Jurldique du Difference Polono-Lithuanlan. 
Paris, 1030. 

Buhl (A,), The New Masters nf the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Rutter (Owen), The New Baltic States. London, 1925. 

Salvator i (fit.). Rustic and Popular Art In Lithuania. Milan, 1925. — I Lttuanl dl leric 
di Oggi. Bologna, 1932. 

(Ji M ), Beyond the Bnltie. London, 1926. 

.Stofost (O.Y Litaulsche Gesohidite. Tilsit, 1921. 

La Lituania nella storia e iiel presente. Rome, 1933, 

Voika (J.), Lftva, Prague, 1938. 
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LirXEMBUEG. 

Keigning Grand Duchess.— Charlotte, ^orn January 23> 1896, was 
the daughter of William, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau (died 
February 25, 1912) and of Marie-Aiinc, rriucess of liraganza, born July 13, 
1861, succeeded on the abdication of her sister Marie- Adelaide^ on January 9, 
1919 ; married to Prince Felix of Bourbon- Parma on November 6, 1919. 
Offspring Prince Jean, born January 5, 1921, Princess Elisabeth, born 
December 22, 1922, Princess Marie- Adelaide, born May 21, 1924, Princess 
Marie- Qabrielle, born August 2, 1925, Prince Charles, born August 7, 1927, 
and Princess Alix, born August 24, 1929. Sisters of the Grand Duchess : — 
Princess Marie- Adelaide, born June 14, 1894, died January 24, 1924 ; Prin- 
cess Hilda, born February 16, 1897 ; Princess Antoinette, born October 7, 
1899 ; Princess Elisabeth, bom March 7, 1901 ; Princess Sophie, bom 
February 14, 1902. 

The early history of Luxemburg may be divided into four periods, viz., 
from 963 to 1443, when the country was part of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
from 1443 to 1506, the Burgundian period ; from 1506 to 1714, the Simnish 
period ; and from 1714 to 1795, the Austrian period. From 1795 to 1816 
the Duchy was French. By the Treaty of Vienna it was constituted a 
Grand Duchy and awarded to William I., King of the Netherlands, although 
it entered the German Confederation June 8, 1815, and its capital was 
constituted a Federal Fortress and occupied by a Prussian garrison. The 
Belgian Revolution of August, 1830^ put an end to the authority of the 
King-Grand Duke everywhere except in the town of Luxembourg, where the 
Prussians upheld it until by the Treaty of April 19, 1839, he recognised the 
independence of Belgium and, by ceding 1,706 sq. miles of the Grand 
Ducny, which was formed into the Belgian Province of Luxembourg, 
recovered the rest. William I. abdicated October 10, 1840, and died 
December 12, 1803. His son and successor, William II, , under whom the 
Grand Duchy entered tlie German Customs Union in 1842, died March l7, 
1849, and was succeeded by the last King-Grand Duke, William III., in 
whose reign the Grand Duchy was neutralised by the Treaty of London 
May 11, 1867, in consequence of which the Pru.ssian garrison withdrew from 
Luxembourg and its fortifications were dismantled. On his death, December 
4, 1890, tlie Grand Duchy passed to his heir male while the kingdom of the 
Netherlands was inherited by bis daughter, Queen Wilhelmina. The new 
Grand Duke, Adolphu-s, who had to go hack to the 13th century to trace his 
agnatic kinship with his predecessor, had been Duke of Nassau in Germany 
from 1839 until September 20, 1866, when his Duchy had been annexed by 
Prussia. He died November 17, 1905, and was succeeded by his son, 
William IV., who made a family statute April 16, 1907, enabling his 
daughters to succeed to the Throne, which had hitherto been subject to the 
Salic Law, The Grand Duke, William IV., died February 25, 1012, and 
was succeeded by his daughter, Marie Adelaide, who saw her dominions 
overrun by the Germans in 1914. The Grand Duchess abdicated January 16, 
1919, and entered a convent in Italy, whore she died January 24, 1824> 
She was succeeded by her sister, the Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

On September 28, 1919, a Referendum was taken in Luxemburg to decide 
on the political and economic future of the country. Those entitled to vote 
were men and women of 21 (voters on the register, 127,776 ; actual voters, 
90,984). The voting resulted as follows : — for the reimiing Grand Dnohess, 
66,811 ; for the continuance of the Nassau- Braganza dynasty’ under another 
Grand Duchess, 1,286 ; for another dynasty, 889 j for a Republic, 16,886 j 
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for an economic union with France, 60,133; for an economic union with 
Belgium, 22,242. But France refused in favour of Belgium to consider the 
possibility of an economic union, and negotiations to this end between 
Belgium and Luxemburg were concluded on December 22, 1921, when the 
Chamber of the Grand Duchy passed a Bill for the economic union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The Agreement, which is for 50 years, provides 
for the disappearance of the customs barrier })etwcen tlie two countries and 
the use of Belgian currency in the Grand Duchy. It came into force on 
May 1, 1922. 

Constitution and Government- — The Constitution now in force was 
proclaimed on October 17, 1868; in 1919 some important changes were 
introduced into it, viz. the Constituent Assembly decided that the sovereign 
power resided in the Nation (Article 32) ; that all secret treaties were abolished 
(Article 37) ; that the deputies are to be elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage, pure and simple, by scrutiny of lists, according to the rules of 
proportional representation and in conformity with the principle of the 
smallest electoral quotient (Article 62). 

The country is divided into four electoral districts: the South, North, 
Centre, and Fast. In order to qualify as an elector it is necessary to be a 
citizen (male or female) of Luxemburg and to have completed 21 years of 
age ; to be eligible for election it is necessary to have completed 25 years of 
age and to fulfil the conditions required for active electorate. The electors 
may be called upon to record their votes by means of a referendum or plebis- 
cite in all cases and under the conditions to be determined by law' (Article 62). 
The Members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected for 6 years ; half are 
renewed every 3 years (Article 56) ; they receive a salary which may not 
surpass 4,000 francs per annum ; they are also entitled to receive a travelling 
allowance (Article 75). 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 54 members. The state of the parties 
(1931) is as follows: — Catholics, 26; Radical Socialists, 5; Labour Party, 
14 ; Radicals, 4 ; Independents, 5. 

The head of the State takes part in the legislative power, exercises the 
executive power, and has a certain part in the judicial power. The Consti- 
tution leaves to the sovereign the right to organise the Government, which 
consists of a Mini.ster of State, who is President of the Government, and of at 
least three Directors-General. The Cabinet, appointed July, 1926, is 
composed as follows ; — 

Minister of State and President of Government . — M. Bcch. 

Director-General of Justice and Home Affairs . — M. Dumont. 

Director-General of Public WorkSy Trade and hidustry . — M. Schmit. 

Director-General of Finance and Social Welfare. — M. Dupong. 

Besides the Government there is a Council of State. It deliberates on 
proposed laws and Bills, on amendments that might be proposed ; it also gives 
administrative decisions and expresses its opinion regarding any other 
question referre<i to it by the Grand Duke or by the Law. The Council of 
State is composed of 15 members ohosen for life by the sovereign, who also 
chooses a president among them each year. 

Area and Population. — Luxemburg has an area of 999 square miles, 
and a population (December 31, 1930) of 299,782. The population is 
Catholic, save ,4,651 Protestants, 2,242 Jews, and 609 belonging to other 
sects. The chief town, Luxemburg, has 63,791 (December 31, 1930) 
inhabitants. Other towns are Esch-Alzette, the centre of the mining 
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istrict, 29,429 inhabitants ; Differdange, 17,567 inhabitants ; Dudelange, 
4,657 inhabitants ; and Petangs, 11,008 inhabitants. 

In 1932 there were 5,494 births, 3,949 deaths, and 2,285 marriages. 

EduCRtiOR. — Education is compulsory for all children between the 
ges of 6 and 13. In 1930 the primary schools had 1,006 teachers (503 
mmen) ; there are 24 higher elementary schools, 3 classical schools, 2 com- 
(lercial and industrial colleges, 2 girls’ colleges, 4 technical schools, 2 
eachers’ training colleges (male and female), a mining school, a college of 
griculture, and an academy of music. 


Finance* — Revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary) for six 
ears (in francs) ; — 


- 

1928 1 

1929 i 1930 ; 

i ' 

1031 ! 

19.32 

1 933 * 

Revenue 
Expenditure 1 

3(3r),767,890 

290,35.8,474 

1 400,703,89.5 
302,378,232 | 

440, .570,930 1 
433,472,624 ’ 

1 51 1,490, .034 
453,560,677 

! 409,571,453 
^ 413,593,667 

358,223,765 

313,704,249 


i Estimates. 


The debt on December 31, 1932, amounted to 708,592,170 francs. 

The armed forces of the State number 250 men ; and the police 180 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is carried on by about 90,000 
)f the population (about 32 per cent.) ; 450,000 acres were under cultivation 
n 1931. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 

According to the latest census (December 1, 1931), the country possesses 
i6,967 horses, 98,901 head of cattle, 148,958 pigs, 7,733 sheep, and 5,046 
;oats. 

The mining and metallurgical industries are the most important. The 
bllowing table shows production and value for live years : — 


1 

Year ; 

1 Iron ore 

Pi^ iron 

yteel 

Value of 
iron ore 

Value of 
cast iron 

Value of 
steel 


metric t/Ons 

tiielrie tons 

metric tons 

j francs 

francs 

francs 

1929 . 

7,571,206 

2,906,093 

2,702,2.57 

■ 162,161,842 

1.501,840,323 

1,758,347,212 

1980 . 

0,649,372 

2,472,008 

2,269,892 

■ 156,615,796 

1,200,416,038 

1,411,187,143 

1931 . i 

4,704,92() 

2,053,098 

2,034,952 

i 109.920,84,3 

781,498,272 

910,104,104 

1932 . 1 

8,214,603 1 

1,960,190 

1,955,574 

' 05,103,420 I 

498,282,124 

605.. 582, 043 

1933 . 

3,309,801 

1 1.887 588 

1,. 844. 838 

: 

: — 

— 


The number of blast furnaces in 1932 was 46, employing 3,349 workers ; 
the wages paid being 40,701,299 francs. There were 7 steelworks, and the 
□umber of workers was 1,912 in 1932, who received in wages 22,168,684 
Francs. 

ComniUnicatioilS* — In 1931, there were 1,297 miles of State roads and 
1,330 miles of local roads. In 1931 there were 337 miles of railway (246 
miles normal gauge and 91 miles secondary gauge), and 800 miles of telegraph 
line with 2,025 miles of wire, and 455 telegi'aph offices. There were also 
51 telephone systems with 1,465 miles of line and 32,227 miles of wire. In 
1931 there were 141 post-offices, through which there passed : inland mail: 
5,242,636 letters and post-cards, 24,965,310 pieces of printed matter and 
newspapers; foreign mail : 18,732,000 jueces of mail matter. 

Currency* — According to a law of December 19, 1929, official currency 
is the Luxemburg franc containing the same weight of fine gold as the 
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Bolgiao franc. Bolgiain banknotes are receivred in payment in the Grand* 
Duchy at par with Lnxembnrg notes. On January 1, 1982, there ware 
173,678 depositors in the State Savings Bank, with a total of 548,867,650 
francs to their credit. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Luxemburg in Great Britain. 

Chargi d* Affaires . — Vacant (March, 1929). 

Consul-General (honorary). — Bernard Clasen. 

2, Of Great Britain in Luxemburg. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Sir Osmond Ovey, 
K.C. M.G., M. V.O. (British Ambassador at Brussels). Appointed March 19, 
1934, 

Consul . — Norbert Le Gallais, 

Books of Eeference. 

Annnalre offlciol. Published by the Coiiimi««ion Pennauente de Stallstique, Luxemburg 
(first issue 1010). 

Anders^ (JerOuie), Essai sur I'^yolmion bancaire dans le Grand-Duche de Luxembourg. 
Luxembourg, 1028. 

Belgium and Holland, including the Grand Duchv of Luxembourg. 15th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910.— Bel den mid Luxemburg, 26th ed. Leipzig, 1930.— Belgique et Luxem- 
bourg. 20th ed,, 1928 —Belgium and Luxemburg I7th (revised) ed. Leipzig, 1980. 

Claim-ea (A,), Das Geldxystem des Grossherzogtr.ma Luxemburg. Munich, 1907.— Der 
Zollanachluss deg Grossherzogthms Liuemburg an Deutschland (1842-1918). 2 vols. 
Luxemburg, 1919 

Cfwey (R. J.), The Laiwl of Haunted Castles (Luxembourg). London, 1925. 

Hei'efim (A.), Manuel d'histoire naiionale. Luxembourg, 1920. 

Luke (II ), In the Margin of History. I.ondon, 1033. 

Muirhead, (K.) and JV/onmurcAe, (M.) (Editors), Belgium and Luxembourg. 3rd edition. 
London, 1929. 

Putnam (Ruth), Luxemburg a 0 <l her neighbours. London, 1918. 

Remiich (J.), Lo Grand-Diich(! de Luxembourg.- Vade-Mecum du Touriate.— Touring. 
Club de Belgique. Bruasela, 1922. 

Renwick (G.), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its People. London, 1913. 

(Daniel), Contribution i Thistoire du franc Inxembourgeoia, Luxembourg, 
1927.— L’uuit^ monetaire luxenrbourgeoise. Luxembourg, 1928. 

Werveke (N. van), Kurze Geachichte des Luxemburgef Landes. Luxemburg, 1909. 

MEXICO. 

(Repijblica Mbxioana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Mexico’s history falls into three epochs. She was annexed to the 
Spanish Crown by conquest in 1521, and for three centuries was governed by 
Spain through 62 Viceroys, from Antonio de Mendoza (1635-1650) to Juan 
Q’Donoju (1821-1822). From 1822 to 1911 was the second epoch, covering 
nearly a century of national existence and abounding in movements and 
events shapiog the national life. After three quarters of a century marked 
by stormy events {see STATBaMAN’s Year-Book, 1928, p, 1099) the country 
settled down in 1876 to a long and quiet regime under the presidency of 
General Don Porfirio Diaz (died July 2, 1916), who ruled the country with 
the exception of four years (1880-4, General Manuel Gonzalez) until May 26, 
1911, when he presented his resignation to Oongreas. Then began the third 
or revolutionary epoch, commencing with coups d'etat and civil war and 
culminating in bold social and economic experiments. The names of the 
Presidents are shown In the following table : — 
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Gen. Don rorflrio Diaz 

Don Franciflco do la ilarra (Provisional). 

Don Francisco Indalecio Miidero . 

Don Pedro Lascurain (Provisional) 

Gen. Don Victoriano dc la Hnorta (Provisional) 
Don Francisco Carbajal (Provisional) 


(Pfjrlod of disputed .succession.) 


Dec. 1, 1884 -May 25, 191 1.> 
May 26, 1911— Nov. 1, 1911. 
Nov. 1, 1911-Feb. 19, 191.8.* 
Feb. 19, llH8-Feb. 19, 1913.* 
Feb 19, 1913— July 15, 1918.* 
July 15, 19U-Ang. 13, 1914.* 


Don Venustiano Carranza <‘ First Chief’) 

Don Kulnlio Martin Gutierrez (Provisional) . 

Gen. Don Roque GodzAIce Garza (Provisional) 

Don Francisco Lagos Cli.azaro (Provisional) . 

Don Venustiano Carranza (Provisional) 

Don Venustiano Carranza .... 

Don Adolfo de la Huerta (Provisional) . 

Gen. Don Alvaro Obregbn .... 

Gen. Don Plutarco Ellas Calles 

Owing to the assassination, on July 17, 192H, of General Obregon, the 
Pr(i.sideut.-elect, a Provisional Prc.si(leut took oflice. 

Don Emilio Portes Oil (Provisional) . . . Dec. 1, 1928— Feb. 4 , 1930. 

Don Pascual Ortiz Rubio Feb 6, 1930 — Sept. 3, 1982. 

Gen. Don. Abelardo Rodriguez .... Sept. 4, 1932. 

* Resigned. ^ Assassinated. 


Aug. 29, 1914— Nov. 24, 1914. 
Nov. 10, 1914-Jan. 16, 1915. 
Jan. 16, 1915-June 9, 1915. 
July 31, 1915— Oct. 1915. 

Oct. 1915— Mar 11, 1917. 

Nov. n, 1917— May 21, 1920 ^ 
May 25, 1920— Nov. 30, 1920. 
Dec. 1, 1920— Nov. 30, 1924. 
Dec. 1, 1924— Nov. 30, 1928. 


Prtsideni . — General Abelardo Elected by the unanimous vote 

of Congress, September 4, 1932. Assumed office September 4, 1932, to serve 
until November 30, 1934. 

A new Constitution, amending the Constitution of 1857, was promul- 
gated on February 5, 1917 j it has been amended in 1929 and 1933. By its 
terma Mexico is declared a federative republic, divided into States, each 
of which has a right to manage its own local affaire, while the whole 
is bound together in the usual federal system. 

Congress consists of a Chamber of Deputies (170 members) and a Senate. 
Deputies are elected for three years by universal suffrage at the rate of one 
member for 100,000 inhabitants. The Senate consists of fifty- eight members, 
two for each State and the Federal District, elected for six years. Senators 
and Deputies are ineligible for re-election until another term baa elapsed. 
Congress sits from September 1 to December 31. During the recess there is 
a Permanent Committee consisting of fourteen Senators and fifteen Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the respective Houses. 

The President is elected by direct popular vote in a general election, 
and holds office for six years. Failing the President, Congress acts as an 
electoral college for the election of a successor. The administration ia 
carried on under the direction of the President and a Council foinud by 
eight Secretaries of State (Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance and Public 
Credit, War and Marine, Communications and Public Works, Agriculture 
and Development, Education, and National Economy), and three De|)art- 
ments of State (Manufacture of State Supplies, Labour, and Public Health). 

Local Government. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-eight States, one Federal District {com- 
prising Mexico City and 11 surrounding villa^s), and two Temton^, 
occupying the peninsula of Lower California. Each State Ims its 
own constitution, government, taxes, and laws ; but inter-State euatoms 
duties are not permitted. Each State has its governor, legislature, and 
judicial officers popularly elected under rules similar to those of the Federa-* 
tion. All the States must publish and enforce laws issued by tlie Federal 
Government, The Federal District is governed by a Chief 'of the Depart- 
ment of the Federal District apywinted by the President who also appoints 
the Governors of the Territories. 
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Area and Population. 

Mexico is situated between the parallels of 14®33' and 32®43' north, 
and 86°48' and 117°8' west, and comprises, according to Mexican estimates, 
763,944 square miles, though English geographers compute it as 767,198 
square miles, and German authorities as 767,290 square miles. 

The population at the census of May 15, 1930, was 16,653,398, an 
increase of 2,218,618 or 15-48 per cent, since 1921 ; density was 21-67 persons 
per square mile ; census results are shown in the following table. The 
capitals of the States and territories are in brackets. 


States and Territories 

Area, in 

Census Popiilation, 1980 

square miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Aguascalientes (Aguascalientes). 

2,49i> 

65,516 

68,384 

1.32,900 

Baja California, N. District (Mexicali) 

‘27,653 

27,909 

20,418 

48,327 

Baja California, H. District (La Paz) . 

•27,976 

23,863 

23,226 

47,089 

84,630 

Campeche (Campeche) 

19,670 

42,068 

42,562 

Chiapas (Tuxtla Gutierrez) . 

28,729 

264,595 

266,888 

529,983 

Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 

94,822 

— 

— 

492,4851 

Coahuila (Saltillo) .... 

58,062 

217,953 

218,472 

436,425 

61,923 

Colima (Colima) 

2,009 

29,402 

82,521 

Distrito Federal (Mexico City) • 

573 

559,372 

670,204 

1,229,576 

Durango (Durango) .... 

42,272 

202,950 

201,414 

404,364 

Guanajuato (Guanajuato) . 

11,804 

488,541 

504,260 

987,801 

Guerrero (Chi 1 panel ngo) 

24,886 

814,568 

327,127 

641,690 

Hidalgo (Pachiica) .... 

8,057 

333,886 

343,036 

677,772 

Jalisco (Guadalajara) .... 

31,149 

603,802 

652,044 

1.256,846 

Mexico (Toluca) 

8.267 

491,12.5 

498,987 

090,112 

Mlchoacaan (Morelja) .... 

28,200 

513,559 

534,822 

1,048,881 

132,7231 

Morelos (Guernavaca) , 

1,916 


— 

Nayarit (Teplc) 

10,444 

82,762 

84,962 

167,724 

Nuevo Le6n (Monterey) 

25,134 

207,622 

209,869 

417,491 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) 

36,371 

529,678 

554,871 

1,084,649 

Puebla (Puebla) 

13,124 

559,110 

691,315 

1,150,425 

Quer^taro (Quer^taro) . . . . j 

4,432 

19,488 

115,045 

119,013 

234,058 

Quintana Roo (Payo Obispo) . 

5,936 

4,684 

10,620 

San Luis Potosi (8au Luis Potosi) 

24,415 

286,480 

293,351 

579,831 

Sinaloa (Culiacan) 

22,580 

195,023 

200,596 

395,618 

Sonora (Hermosillo) .... 

70,477 

169,728 

156,648 

316,271 

Tabasco (Villa Herniosa) 

9,782 

— 

— 

224,1681 

Tamaulipas (Ciudatl Victoria) 

30,781 

172,739 

171,800 

344,039 

Tlaxcala (Tlaxcala) . . , 

1,5.55 

103,122 . 

102,336 

205,458 

Veracruz (Jalapa) 

27,736 





1,876,4761 

YucatAn (Merida) 

23,926 

198,999 

192,097 

386,096 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) . 

28,122 

226,833 

232,214 

1 ”... 

459,047 

Federal Islands ; i 

2,114 

- 

Grand Total 

763,944 

1 

8,119,004 

8,433,718 

16,552,722* 


^ Subject to correction. * Corrected total. 


Preliminary figures show that the population in 1930, 4,620,880 were 
Indian, 9,040,690 of mixed race, 2,444,466 pure white, 140,094 of unknown 
racial origin, and 168,000 foreigners. The language is Spanish. 

The chief cities, with population at the census of 1930, are : — Mexico 
City (capital), 960,906 (with suburbs annexed in 1931, 1,029,068) ; Guada- 
lajara, 179,556 ; Monterey, 132,677 ; Puebla, 114,793 ; Merida, 95,015 ; San 
Luis Potosi, 74,003; Leon, 69,403; Tampico, 68,126; Veracruz, 67,494 ; 
Torreon, 66,001 ; Aguascalientes, 62,244 ; Chihuahua, 46,696 ; Saltillo, 
46,272; Pachuba, 42,924 ; Toluca, 41,234 ; Morelia, 39,916 ; Ciudad Juarez, 
39,669; Durango, 36 330; Oaxaca, 33,428 ; Jalapa, 33,124; Quer4taro, 
32,685. 
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Movement of population for 5 years : — 


Year 

Marriages ; 

Births 

Deatlis 

Enured 

Departefl 

1928 

70,953 

517,004 

634,897 

404,-599 

! 105,376 

86,073 

1929 

81,715 

437,303 

! 104,316 1 

60,972 

1980 

100,724 

619,814 

441,717 

! 114,965 

51,592 

1931 

99,880 

738,399 

437,038 

j 13.5,248 1 

59,257 

1932 

95,390 1 ■ 

742,379 1 

432,478 

: 185,013 

59,9S0 


* Preliminary. 


Religion, Education, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic (7 archbishops and 23 
bishops), but by the Constitution of 1857, the Church was separated from 
the State, and the Constitution of 1917 provided strict regulation of this and 
all other religions. No ecclesiastical body may acquire landed property* 
Since 1917 the property of the Church has been held to belong to the State. 
In 1926 all foreign priests were expelled, and in June, 1931, the Papal Delegate. 

Primary education is free and compulsory, and, according to the Con- 
stitution of 1917, secular in all official educational establishments. Clergy 
are forbidden to set u^ primary schools. In the Federal District and in the 
Territories education is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere 
by the State authorities. The census of 1930 showed about 50 per cent, of 
those over 10 years old to be illiterate; in the Federal District, 23*06 per 
cent. There are 8 universities ; two in the Federal District and one each in 
Jalisco, Michoacaan, Nuevo Leou (1933), Sau Luis Potosi, Veracruz, and 
Yucatan. Of these the most important is the National University at Mexico 
City, re-organised in 1910, and with full autonomy granted in 1929 ; it 
had 7,273 students in 1929. The National University of the South-east, 
established at Merida (Yucatan) in 1922, had 1,011 students; University 
of Guadalajara (founded in 1792, closed 1860, and reopened in 1925), 602. 
In 1931 there were 19,523 schools of all grades in the country of which 7,012 
were supported by the Federal Government, 8,829 by State and municipal 
governments and 3,682 were private. These included 421 kindergartens, 
13,210 rural scliools, 5,369 primary, 108 secondary, 238 technical, industrial 
and commercial, 75 teacliers’ colleges, 73 other proLssional schools and 29 
art schools ; total enrolment, 1,916,419 ; number of teachers, 44,601. Total 
expenditures by the Federal Government, States and municipalities, 1931, 
were 62,751,000 pesos. Rauches, mills, mines and other concerns maintain 
schools for employees and their children. 

Magistrates of the various Courts are appointed by Congress for life. They 
include the Supreme Court with 16 judges, nine Circuit Courts with 9 judges, 
and District Courts with 44 judges. The Federal District has a Higlier Court 
of Justice composed of 22 magistrates and 4 supernumeraries. The new Penal 
Code of January 1, 1930, abolished the death penalty, except for the Army, 
and set up a Commission of alienists and other specialists, in place of the 
Courts, to pass on criminal cases ; there is no appeal from their recommen- 
dations as to the proper treatment. Thus sentences arc indeterminate. This 
Code applies to the Federal District and to such States as adopt it. 

Eederal Finance. 

The ordinary receipts and expenditure for four years (P gold peso = 50 
cents, U.S. in 1930 ; thereafter the unit is the silver peso = 35.5 cents in 
1931, 31.8 cents in 1932, and 28.1 cents in 1933) : — 
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1930 

1931 1 

1932 

1933 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Pesos 

283,189,C6l 

289,761,710 

1 Pesos ' 

; 226,fi3‘2,289 

234,937,180 j 

Pesos 

202,682,431 

220,578,640 

I 

Pesos 

215,050,000 

215,014,755 


* Budget estimate. 


The funded debt {in default since 1914 and allowing for payments of 

75.000. 000 pesos between 1923 and 1927) stood ip 1933 at: Federal debt 
(mainly external), 923,652,970 pesos; National Ralilways, guaranteed by the 
Government, 773,939,248 pesos; internal, about 100,000,000 pesos. 

Congress in January, 1932, ratified an agreement reached Dec ember 22, 
1981, with the International Committee of Bunkers by which ‘the foreign 
debt totalling 274,000,000 dollars, the principal covering 15 bond issues 
since 1885, will be refunded by a single issue totalling 267,419,241 dollars at 
5 per cent, interest, which will be guaranteed by import and export duties.’ 
Payments which were to have begun not later than January 1, 1934, have been 
postponed. 

Defence. 

Every citizen is compelled to serve in the active army or in the National 
Guard. Supreme command is vested iu the President, exercised through 
the Secretary for War. The active army in 1933 consisted of 52 battalions 
of infantry, 75 regiments of cavalry, 2 regiments of military police, 2 marine 
corps, 3 regiments of artillery and 3 detached companies. Infantry strength, 
2,538 officers and 23,608 men; cavalry, 4,074 officers and 19,285 men; 
artillery, 454 officers and 1,372 men. Total strength, 68,262 officers and 
other ranks. Military education is provided at a military college and in 
officers’ training schools, and is compulsory in the colleges. To combat 
illiteracy in the Army, 165 regimental schools have been established. The 
air force comprises 2 regiments each of 3 squadrons. 

The Navy, which is little more than a police force, consists of a coast 
defence vessel M Andhuac of 3,162 tons, jmrchased from Brazil in 1924, 
the gunboats Bravo and Agua Frieta, the armed transport Progreso, and 
some smaller vessels. Five gunboats and 10 patrol vessels are under con- 
struction in Spain, 

Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. In the tropical regions, in the 
mountain valleys, and on the great central plateau are millions of acres of 
virgin soil and millions more which have been barely skimmed by the 
antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. About 395,400 acres have 
been placed under irrigation. Wheat, cotton, garbanzos, sugar, tomatoes 
and vegetables are grown principally on irrigated land. Five large irrigation 
projects in Nuevo Le6n, Tecamachalco and Aguascalientcs were completed 
by 1931 ; nine other projects are under way. 

Cultivated lands, 24,000,000 acres (about 6 per cent, of the total area) ; 
available for cultivation, 73,000,000 acres; pastoral lands, 146,000,000 
acres ; forest lands, 43,933,200 acres. Number of farms, 1931, about 

600.000. Up to June 30, 1930, 18,328,382 acres of public and confiscated 
lands had been distributed to families in accordance with the agrarian 
laws, which makes the rural village the unit for holding land in common, 
^tatea in excess of 2,000 acres are being broken up. Principal products 
in 1932 were maize (1,942,100 metric tons), rice (49,000 tons), sugar 
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(232,600 metric tons), heneqiien (83,930 tons in 1931), wheat (242,800 
tons), coffee (700,000 bafijs), beans (117,200 tons), chickpeas (43,300 tons), 
tomatoes, tobacco, alfalfa. The YucatAn peninsula produces about 50 per 
cent, of the world's supply of henequen ; plantations are almost wholly 
Mexican-owned. Banana production started in 1928 in the Gulf Coast 
region near Tampico. The west coast grows vegetables for the United 
States and Canada. The cotton production, 1931, was 135,000 bales. 

Timber lands are estimated to extend over 25,000,000 acres and to contain 
pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, logwood, and rosewood. A new industry is 
the extraction of rubber from the guayule bush which flourishes in tlie arid 
regionp ■ 

Live-stock is declining; in 1930: Cattle, 3,735,000; horses, 743,000; 
mules, 305,000 ; donkeys, 1,532,000 ; sheep, 1,574,000 ; and pigs, 
2 , 728 , 000 . 

The chief Mexican oil-fields may be grouped in five districts ; fields 
covered by 1,186 concessions on January 1, 1930, occupied 30,866,894 acres. 
Total output since first well was sunk in 1901, 1,689,040,000 barrels. 

Petroleum output follows: In 1931, 33,038,680 barrels; in 1932, 
32,802,285 barrels; in 1933, 33,430,000 barrels. Of the 1933 output, 
20,834,000 barrels were exported, against 22,588,000 barrels in 1932. There 
are 3,002 storage tanks with a total capacity of 120,000,000 barrels. Mexico 
has 16 petroleum refineries, including tlie two largest in the world, with 
total daily capacity of 312,129 barrels. 

Mining is the principal industry in Mexico, but practically 97 per cent, 
of the 31,000 mining properties are foreign-owned. Of the annual output, 
measured in pesos, probably less than 10 per cent, is Mexican-owned. Con- 
cessions operated in 1928 numbered 17,365. Nearly all the mines yield 
silver ; output is about 40 per cent, of world production. 

Ooel is produced only in the State of Coahuila (about 1,000,000 tons per 
annum). Opals are mined in Queretaro. 

The following table shows the quantities of mineral products for three 
years : — 


Metals 

1931 

1932 1 

1938 


Kilos 

Kilos ' 

Kilos 

Gold 

19,378 

18,183 

19,856 

Silver i 

2,676,966 

2,156,613 

2,118,000 

Copper ' 

64,211,646 

35,212,781 i 

89,825,000 

Lead 

226,780,388 

187,825,487 t 

118,098,000 

iiSino 

120,789,202 

67,255,642 | 

69,889,000 

Antimony 

5,442,849 

1,785,482 

1,950,000 

Mercury ... 

251,873 

252,731 ' 

164,390 

Arsenic 

6,508.467 

8,966,908 1 

4,697,000 

Amorphous graphite . 

3,121,864 

2,046,135 ' 

2,685,000 


The industrial census of 1929 showed 48,850 manufacturing establish- 
ments with capital of 979,529,483 pesos; number of employees, 318,763 ; 
materials used, domestic, 244,453,538 pesos; foreign, 69,761,038 pesos; 
value of output, 900,332,923 pesos. Food products led in importance, 
with 14,530 establishments, employing 99,222 persons, with a capital 
of 229,966,739 pesos, consuming materials worth 121,791,977 pesos. 
There were 188 tobacco factories, 158 cotton textile factories, 81 woollen 
mills, and 89 small iron foundries, producing for local consumption about 
60,000 tons annually. There are 727 electric power plants, with combined 
capacity of 686,143 horse power. 
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Commerce. 

The trade of Mexico for 5 years is shown as follows (at par peso =5 50 
cents, U.S.) : — 



1928 

1 

1929 

1930 

1981 

1932 


‘ Pesos 

Pesos 

i I’eso.s 

I’esos 

Pesos 

Imports 

. 1 357,702,3r.8 

i 382,247,(537 

1 360,173,41(5 i 

210,685,416 

180,912,211 

Exports 

. i 592,444,048 

1 690,(558,003 

458,674,489 

399,711,314 

304,(597, 117 


In 1932 mineral exports totalled 190,539,687 pesos, or 62 '5 per cent, of 
the total. 

The principal articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
Mexico for 1932 (according to Board of Trade Returns) wore as follows : — 
Imports from Mexico: petroleum spirit, 863,298<J. ; fuel oil, 577,884/.; 
lamp oil, 209,640/.; lubricating oil, 241,080/. Exports to Mexico: cotton 
goods, 361,818/.; chemicals, 74,787/.; machinery, 130,892/.; iron and steel, 
182,233/. 

Total trade between Mexico and the United Kingdom for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade Returns) : — 


— 1 1929 

1 1930 

1931 

1 1932 

1933 

1 

£ 

Imports frorji Mexico to U. Kingdom 2,089,866 
Exports to Mexico from U. Kingdom 2,587,652 
Re-exports to Mexico from U. Kingdom 39,302 

£ 

1 2,886,360 
2,488,312i 
29,8931 

1 ^ 

2,397,003 

I 943,004 
35,346 

£ 

2,480,449 

1,088,6691 

18,757 

! 2,584,292 
1,415,640 

1 J4,776 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

The most important ports are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both on the Gulf 
of Mexico. In 1932, 11,022 vessels entered at all the ports, and 10,979 
vessels cleared. Merchant shipping, 1933, 62 vessels of 49,033 tons. 

In 1909 the main railway lines of Mexico w^ere united in a Government 
corporation —The National Railways of Mexico— which owned (1932) 14,828 
miles. There were also 3,925 miles operated by the various States. Road- 
building is being pushed in order to invite tourist traffic, especially on the 
new highway (770 miles) between Mexico City and Laredo, on the American 
border. Total mileage, of uneven character, is 62,137 miles, of which 380 
miles are surfaced. Motor cars, 1933, 70,500. 

On December 31, 1931, the Federal telegraph and telephone system had 
766 offices and 24,643 miles of line. Systems belonging to individual States 
and private companies had 1,076 offices and 15,328 miles of line. Number 
of telephone instruments, 98,587. Mexican Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation operates about 90 per cent, of all telephones in the country, 
and serves Mexico City and the central section of the republic. Mexico 
City has telephone connections with London and the Continent. There 
are (1932) about 3,098 post offices. 

There is a State mail, express, and passenger airplane service between 
Mexico City and Tampico and Tuxpan, as well as over other routes. Air- 
p^lane service to South and Central America was established in 1930. 
rasaeagers earned (1932), 23,447 ; mail, 40 metric tons. There were four 
large companies operating, 1932, against five in 1930. 
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Bankings and Credit. 

On September 30, 1933, the 67 banks of the Republic (mostly national 
and including the Bank of Mexico) had total capital of 147,005,000 dollars. 

On September 1, 1925, the Bank of Mexico was established with an 
authorised capital of 100,000,000 gold pesos, of which 66,770,852 pesos were 
paid up by December 31, 1930. It succeeded a number of former banks of 
issue, and under Article 28 of the Constitution it has the sole right to 
issue notes. It lias 5 branches, but discontinued commercial banking in 
April, 1932, becoming solely a central reserve and issue bank, with capital 
reduced to 60,000,000 pesos (32,197,000 pesos paid). The Government holds 
51 per cent, of the capital stock. The Bank is now closely modelled on the 
Federal Reserve system, with large powers to ‘manage’ the currency. On 
December 31, 1933, metallic monetary reserves were 97,384,351 pesos, of 
which 86,934,631 pesos were in gold currency and bars, and the balance in 
silver and subsidiary coinage and in foreign banks. The Bank’s silver note 
circulation was 77,724,235 pesos on that date, of which 52,703,519 were used 
in rediscount operations, and 25,020,716 pesos were in general circulation. 
The Monetary Law of July, 1931, authorizes it to issue notes to double the 
amount of its gold and foreign currency reserves. Notes may be accepted 
voluntarily but are not legal tender. Ex-president Calles of Mexico became 
President of the Bank in July, 1931. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a decree of April 29, 1925, the monetary unit was the gold peso or 
dollar, the legal value of which was fixed at ’75 gramme of pure gold. 
At par it equalled 24’58ci^. or 50 cents. (U.S.). But the excessive premium 
(30 to 40 per cent.) commanded by the gold peso in 1930 and 1931 led to a 
decree on July 26, 1931, setting up the silver peso as full legal tender at a 
fixed value of 75 grammes of gold. Further minting of gold coins was 
suspended and restrictions upon export removed. The silver coins are in 
denominations of 1-peso, 50, 20 and 10 centavos, with a fineness of *720, 
except the 2-peso, which is *900 fine. Control of the issue of silver pesos is now 
lodged with the Ikink of Mexico. Exchange value of the silver peso in New 
York, 1933, ranged between 31*25 cents and 27 T2 cents, U.S. ; in London 
between 19*75 and 10*45 to the £. The bronze coins are in denominations 
of 6, 2 and 1 centavos. There are 5-ccntavo nickel coins. Notes of the Bank 
of Mexico are of the denominations of 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 10 and 5 pesos. 

The weights and measures ot the metric system were introduced in 
1884 and their use is enjoined bylaw of June 19, 1895, though the old Spanish 
measures are still in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Mexico in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary , — (YacSiut.) 

Counsellor {Charge d' Affaires, ad int,). — Fernando Matty. 

Second Secretary. — Jose Rendon y Ponce. 

Military Attache. — Major Jesus H. P6rez. 

Ccmsul-Oeneral (London). — A. Liiders De Negri. 

There are Mexican consulates at Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Cardiff and Birmingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Mexico. 

Envoy and Minister. — Edmund St. J. Monson. (Appointed Dec. 11, 1929.) 

Second Secretary. — H. L. Farquhar, M.C. 
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Naval AttacM. — Captain A. R. Dewar, lUN. 

Military Attache, — Lt.-Col, M. F. Day, M.C. 

CoTisul^Oeneral. — T. I. Rees. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Mexico. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario Bibliogriflco Mexicano de 1931. (Lists 635 official and unofficial works on 
Mexica) Miniatiy of Foreign Affaii's. Mexico City, 1932. 

Memorla del Secretario del deapacho de Fomeulo, &c. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico : Its Social Evolution. By various writers. S vols. Mexico, 1900-04. 

Mexico : A Oeogranhical Sketch. Bureau of American Republics. Washington, 1904. 
DivlsioD Territorial de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos (deals with each State). Mexico. 

ms. 

Publications of the National Bureau of Statistics. Mexico City. 

La Deuda Exterior de Mexico. Mexico, 1926. 

2. Non-Official Publications, 

Revista Mexlcana. Mexico City. Monthly (in Englisli and Spanish). 

Boletm de la Bociedad de geografia y estadiatioa de la Repdblica. Mexico City. 

Anales de Econdmica, Finanza.s, Industriay Comercio. Publlcados por la Camara. 
Nacional de Comercio de la Ciudad de M^^xioo. Mexico City, 7920. 

MonograHas Mexicauas de Arte. 2 vols. Mexico City, 1919, 

Araqniikiin (L.), La Hevolucion Mejicana : sue origines, sua hombres, su obra. An 
enthusiastic account by a leading Spanish- American political writer. Madrid, 1929. 
Bancroft (H. H.), A History of Mexico. New York, 1915. 

Beali (Carleton), Historic Background of Mexico. New Vork, 1927.— Mexico: an 
Interpretation. New York, 1923.— Mexican Maze. London, 1932.— Por firio Diaz. Ijondon, 
1933. 

(H.) and £'<au6(W.), Mexico. (Orbis Terranun Series. Illustrated.] Berlin, 1925. 
Calcott (W. H.), Church and State in Mexico, 1822-57. Durham (North Carolina), 192(J, 
and London, 1928.— Ldberal ism in Mexico, 1857-1929. London, 1931. 

Carrrfto (A. M.), Oompendio de la Histoiia de la Real Hacienda de Nueva Esptfta, 
eacrito en el afto de 1794, por D. .Toaquim Maniau. (Soeiedad Mexicana de Qeografii y 
Kstadlstica.) Mexico, 1914. 

CAcwc (Stuart), Mexico. New York, 1931. 

Creek (G.), The People Next Door. New York, 1926. 

Ebaugh (C. D.), The National Sj'stem of Education in Mexico. Johns Hopkins Uni* 
vereity, 1931. 

Xnrique$ (R. de Zayas), Los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1877—97. New York, 1899. 
Goldechmidt (A.), Mexico. Berlin, 1925. 

Orueninp (E ), Mexico and Its Heritage. New York, 1928. 

JETo^browcfc (Louise S.), Mexico fro>n Cortes to Carranza. New York, 1918. 

Hernandez {5. K.), Coleccidu de Documentos para )a Historia de la Guerra de Inde- 
pendencla de Mexico de 1808 a 1821. 6 vols. Mexico, 1877-1882. 

Herring C.), and Terrill (K.), Editors. The Genius of Mexico. Lectures delivered 
In Mexico City, 1980, under auspices -of Committee on Cultural Uelations with Latin- 
America. New York, 1931. 

IngereoU (R. McA.). In and under Mexico. London, 1924. 

JoHe»(C. K.), Bibliography ot the Mexican Revolution. Washington, 1920. 

Lloyd- JoneM (Chester), Mexico and its Kecon^t^uction. London, 1922. 

McBride (Qt. M.), The Land Systems of Mexico. New York, 1923 
MeCcdeb (W. F.), Present and Past Banking in Mexico. New York, 1920. — The Public 
Finance of Mexico. New York, 1922. 

McCuUagh (F.), Rod Mexico. Now York, 1929. 

Martin (P. F.), Mexico of the Twentieth Century. 2 vols. London, 1907.— Mexico's 
Treasure House. London. 1906.— Maximilian in Mexico [1861-1807] . London, 1914. 

Moats (Leone B.), Thunder in their Veins : A memoir of Mexico. London, 1988. 
Pani(A. J.), El Cambio de Regini^ps en Mexico. An acoonnt of the disturbances, 
etc., in the administrations of Presluents Modero, Carranza, Obegon, Calles, and Gil. 
Paris, 1929. 

(F.), Obras Gorapletas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, Ac. of Mexico.] 
5 vola, Mexico, 1903-04. 

Pre»eott(7f. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico. London. (Many editions.) 
Priestley (H. J.), The Mexican Nation: a history. New York, 1928. 

Ramos (Roberto), Bibliograda de la Revolucion Mexicana. Mexico, 1931. 

Reichwein (A.), Wexiko Brwacht. Leipzig, 1980. 

Rippy (J. P.), The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924. London, 1926.— With 
Poiconcefos (J.) and Steven (G.), American Problema Abroad: Mexico. Chicago, 1928.— 
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Mexico. Three essaye by an historian (Rippy), a Mexican patriot {V(iico'acdo$), and a 
representative of American oil interests {Stevens). Chica(?o, 1929. 

Ao««(E. A.), The Social Revolution in Mexico. New York, 1923. 

Saenz (M.) and Priestley (H. J.). Some Mexican Problems. London, 1926. 

5app«r (K.), Mexico; Land, Volk und Wirtschaft. Vienna, 1928. 

Schnitzler (H.), The Republic of Mexico : its Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. 
London, 192^. 

Bkerwcll (G. B.) Mexico’s Capacity to Pay. WaKhineton, 1929. 

fiorr(f(M.) Mexique et Am6rlque Centrale. Vol. XlV. of the Geographic Universelle. 
Paris, 1928. 

Solo (J. S.), Nuevos Aspectos de la Ideologia Mexicaua, Mexico City, 1930. 

(Spence (Lewis), Mexico of the Mexicans. London, 191V. 

StelzmanniX.), Mexico, LUbeck, 1927. 

Tannenbaum (F.), The Mexican Agrarian Revolution. (Published by the Institute of 
Economics.) New York, 1929. 

Thompson (.T. Erie), Mexico before Cortez. London, 1933. 

Thompson (WaXihce), The People of Mexico. New York, 1920. 

Torrente (M.), Historia de la Indepeudeuoia de Mexico. Madrid, 1919. 

Turlington (E.), Mexico and her Foreign Creditors. New York, 1930. 

Va(jts(A.) Mexico, Europa und Amerika. Berlin, 1929. 

Vasconcelos (J.) and Ganiio (M.), Aajiects of Mexican Civilisation. Chicago, 1926. 

Winter (N. O.), Mexico and her People. Boston, 1928. 

MONACO. 

Prince Louis II, bom July 12, 1870, succeeded his father, Prince Albert, 
June 26, 1922. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
1860 by the French Department of Alpes Maritimes except on the side 
towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1716 
it passed into the female line, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antoine I., 
heiress of Monaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matignon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I. died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by her husband under the name of Jacques I., who also succeeded Antony I. 
as Due de Valentinois, and was in his turn succeeded by his son Honor4 III. 
This Prince reigned from 1731 until 1798, when his dominions were annexed 
by France. He died in 1795 and in 1814 his son Honors IV recovered the 
Principality, wliich was placed under the protection of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna, 1816. Honord V, who had acted as 
Regent for his invalid father since the Restoration, became Prince in 1819. 
He was succeeded in 1841 by Florestan, against whom, in 1848, Mentone and 
Roccabnina revolted, and declared themselves Free Towns, only to be occupied 
by the Sardinians. His son Charles III succeeded in 1866 and sold his 
rights over these two towns in 1801 to France, to which the Sardinian 
protectorate was transferred after the cession of Nice and Savoy in that year. 
Prince Albert, who acquired fame as an oceanographer, succeeded his father, 
Charles HI., in 1889. 

On January 6, 1911, a Constitution was promulgated, which provides for 
a National Council elected by universal suffrage and scnitin dt liste. The 
Government is carried out under the authority of the Prince by a Ministry 
assisted by a Council of State. The legislative power is exercised % the Prince 
and the National Council, which consists of 21 members elected for four years. 

The territory of the Principality is divided into three communes — 
Monaco* Ville, La Coudamine ana Monte Carlo — which are administered by 
a municipal body, elected by vote. Women do not vote. 

In 1819 the Government adopted a code founded upon the French codes 
and a Court of First Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix^s Court The 
Principality issues its own separate postage-stamps, and has its own flag. 

The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, has an area ot 42 acres, depth 
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at entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Customs 
duties are the same as in France. 

The area is 149 hectares, or 370 acres. Population (census January 1, 
1933), 22,153. Towns: Monaco, 2,020 ; La Condamine, 10,705; Monte 
Carlo, 9,428. 

There has been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A semi-military 
police force has taken the place of the ‘guard of honour’ and troops formerly 
maintained. The value of the commerce of the Principality is not stated. 
The revenue is mainly derived from the gaming tables. The annual grant 
for the concession was 80,000Z. in 1917 ; 90,OOOZ. in 1927, and in 1937 it will 
be 100,000Z. 

Cormd- General for Monaco in London. — Mr. Charles Nuthall Foreman. 

British Consul. — W. J. Keogh, O.B.E. (residing at Nice). 

British Vice-Consul. — M. L. Ainslie (residing at Monte Carlo). 

Books of Reference. 

Baedeker't SouttieTn France. Gth ed. Leipzig, 1914. — Riviera-Sudost-Frankreieh und 
Korsika, dth ed. Leipzig, 1930. 

Boyer de SU. Sutanne(R. de), La PrincipauU de Monaco. Paris. 1884. 

France (H.), An Pays de Gocagne : La Principaut6 de Monaco. Paris, 1901. 

Harris (J. C.), Monaco : Pieces HLstoriques et Trait^s, Nice, 1882. 

Saipe (G.), Monaco, sea Orlgines et son Histolre, Paris, 1898. 

SctMeffer (P.), Les Institutions et les Lois de la Principaut6 de Monaco. Monaco, 1876. 

Smith (A.), Monaco and Monte Carlo. Loudon, 1912. 

Taxil (L.), Monaco. Paris, 1905. 


MOROCCO. 

(Moghreb-el-Ak8A, i.e. The Farthest West) 

Reigning Sultan. 

The introduction of Islam into Morocco about the end of the 7th century 
was followed by an exceedingly confused period, to the latter part of which 
belongs the great Arab influx of the 11th century known as the Hilalian 
invasion. This period witnessed the rise and fall of various Arab and 
Berber dynasties, notably the Idrissids, under whom Fez was founded or 
refounded early in the 9th century, and the Almoravids, the first of whom, 
Youssef Ben Tashtin, founded Marrakesh in 1062, and later extended his 
power over the north of Morocco and into Spain. His dynasty was followed 
oy the Almohads (12th and 13th centuries), and the Merinids (13th to 
16th centuries), whose decline led up to the establishment of the Sheriflan 
dynasties, the Saadians (16th and 17th centuries) and the Alaouis. The 
latter claim descent from Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, through the 
Filali Sherifs of Tafilelt. The present Sultan is the 18th of this dynasty. 

Sidi Mohammed, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was 
proclaimed Sultan on November 18, 1927, on the deatli of his father. 

Government. 

The Empire of Morocco is iit principle an ab-solute monarchy, in which 
the Sultan exercises supreme civil and religious authority ; the latter in his 
capacity of Emir-el-Muminin or Commander of the Faithful. The majority 
of his subjects are Sunni Moslems of the Malekite school, the teachings of 
which formerly constituted the common law of Morocco. The country is 
DOW, however, divided into three Zones, in each of which a different system 
of government jprevails as the outcome of the Protectorate Treaty concluded 
between France and the Saltan at Fez on March 80, 1912, the subsequent 
Convention between France and Spain of November 27, 1912, and the 
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Convention between Great Brit^iin, France and Spain of December 18, 1923 
(modified July 25, 1928), providing fora special Statute in the Tangier Zone. 

The Sultan resides in the French Zone, usually at Rabat, but occasionally 
in one of the other traditional capitals, Fez, Marrakesh, and Meknes. His 
government, known as the Makhzen, consists of the Grand Vizier, the 
Vizier of Justice, the Vizier of ‘Habous' or Pious Foundations, the Grand 
Vizier’s Delegate for Public Instruction and the Presidents of the Sherifian 
High Court and the Religious Court of Appeal. All effective authority 
is exercised by the Protecting Power, which is represented by a Resident 
General. The latter is Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Sultan and head 
of an elaborate French administration which has its headquarters at 
Rabat and which is divided into departments for Finance, Economic 
Affairs, Public Instruction, etc. The French have created a large body 
of modem law in the form of Imi)erial Edicts or ‘Dahirs’ issued by the 
Sultan but promulgated and made executory by the Resident General, 
and decrees of minor im{>ortance, all of which similarly require French 
approval. Local administration is in the hands of native Pashas or Caids 
and French Controllers. The French civil administration has been made 
independent of military authority in tlie coastal regions and the Oudjda 
district adjoining Algeria. In other districts it is still subordinate to 
military authority. In the less settled districts in the south-east of the 
Zone the French control is less direct than elsewhere, although the system 
of governing through the ‘ Grand Caids ’ or tribal overlords is on the decline. 

In the Spanish Zone the Sultan’s powers are entirely delegated to a 
Khalifa, whom he chooses from a list of two candidates presented by the 
Spanish Government, and whose administration is controlled by a Spanish 
High Commissioner resident at Tetuan. Spanish authority in the Zone was 
consolidated by successful military operations terminating in the spring of 

1927. Spain also has treaty rights in a narrow coastal strip at Ifni as well as 
in an area extending south from the river Dra and some distance inland from 
the coast about Cape Juby. She has never established herself effectively in 
the Ifni enclave. The connection of the area south of the Dra with the 
rest of Morocco is tenuous and it merges into the Spanish Rio de Oro 
further south. 

The 1923 Tangier Statute came into force on June 1, 1925, but did not 
receive the adhesion of all the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras of 
April 7, 1906. It was modified by a Protocol signed at Paris on July 25, 

1928, to which Italy, one of the previously non-adhering Powers, was 
a party. The Zone is permanently neutralised and demilitarised. The 
regime is one of autonomy, and legislative power is vested in an international 
Assembly of 27 members, but the parties to the Statute agreed on certain 
regulations and fiscal enactments which w^cre not to be modified for two 
years, as well as on a special code of law. A Committee of Control, 
composed of the Consuls of the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras, is 
invested with a right of veto and certain other powers. The administration 
of the Zone is entrusted to an administrator, with assistant administrators 
for finance, health, etc., and justice. These officials are at present (March, 
1983) French, British, Spanish, and Italian respectively. The Sultan is 
represented by a Mendoub, who is ex-officio President of the Assembly and 
who deals more particularly with native affairs. 

French Resident General. — M. Henri Ponsot (appointed July 13, 1933). 

Spanish High Commissioner. —General Agusiiii Gomez Morato(March 1934). 

Khalifa for Spanish Zone. Muley Hassan Ben el Mbhedi 

Mendoub of Tangier.— Mehemmed Et-Tazi. 

Administrator of Tangier Zone.—RL. Le Fur. 
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Area and Population. 

The French Zone comprises the whole of Morocco (except the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area) from the Atlantic to the Algerian frontier, 
and from the confines of the Sahara to the boundary of the Spanish Zone as 
agreed to in 1912. The Franco-Spanish boundary has not been fully 
delimited. It follows a generally eastern direction from a point on the 
Atlantic about 10 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya, which 
completes the boundary to the Mediterranean. The Spanish Zone comprises 
the area between this line and the sea, with the exception of the small 
territory around Tangier which is included in the international zone. The 
southern and eastern boundaries of Morocco being largely indeterminate, no 
estimate can be made of the total area, but it may be estimated as 
follows : — 

French Zone approximately 200,000 square miles. 

Spanish Zone ,, 13,125 ,, ,, 

Tangier Zone ,, 225 ,, ,, 

Total . . . 21^50 

The native population consists mainly of Islaraised Berbers and Arabs 
dating from the great invasions of the Middle Ages. These elements have 
to some extent intermixed with each other and with negro stocks. There 
is a large native Jewish population, mostly in the towns. Since 1912 the 
European element has greatly increased, especially owing to the inllux of 
French into the towns of the French Zone and of a fair number of agri- 
cultural settlers, also mostly French. A census of the French Zone taken in 
March, 1931, puts the population at about 4,230,000 native Moslems, 120,000 
native Jews and 160,000 foreigners ; total 4,500,000. That of the Spanish 
Zone may be put at something under 750,000 (about 38,000 Europeans and 
11,000 Jews), and that of the Tangier Zone at about 51,000 (36,000 native 
Moslems, 11,000 Europeans and 5,000 native Jew’s). 

The following table shows the estimated population of the principal 
towns of the French Zone on the results of an urban census in 1931 : — 


- 

European 8 

Natives 

Total 

French Zone 

Casablanca . . . . 

55,291 

10.5,127 

160,418 

Fea 

9,641 

97,19T 

106,888 

Kenltra 

5,48-2 

13,251 

18.733 

Marrakesh 

6,379 

185,557 

191,936 

Mazagan 

1,949 

18,699 

20,648 

Meknea 

9,946 

1 44,211 j 

54,156 

MoKador 

907 

13,684 ; 

14,491 

Oudjda 

14,383 

15,054 

29,437 

Ouezzan 

758 

14,706 

15,464 

Rabat 

20,802 

82,204 

59,006 

8am 1 

1,605 

24,538 

26,IR8 

8al6 

1,285 

24,532 

26,817 

Taza 

.3,418 

9.296 

12.714 


The principal towns in the Spanish Zaw are Alcazar (estimated population 
in 1933, 30,600), Arzila (6,700), Larache (80,100), Tetuan (48,000). 

There are important British colonies at Casablanca (about 1,000), and 
Tangier (about 500). Spaniards form an important element in the European 
population of the coast towns. 

The principrl languages are Moorish, Arabic, and numerous Berber 
dialects. The use of French for official and business purposes is very 
widespread, except in the Spanish Zone, where Spanish is chiefly used. 
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In the Tangier Zone, French, Spenieh and Arabic are recognised as the 
official langiiages, 

Ednoation. 

The bulk of the native population is illiterate. There are numerous 
Koranic schools imparting a very elementary education, and a number of 
higher schools attached to mosq^ues. The most notable is the Kairoween 
University at Fez, which is highly reputed in the Islamic world. In the 
French Zone education on European lines is given in the French schools, and 
schools provided by the Protectorate for Moslem natives. There were in 
1932 for European boys and girls, 170 primary public schools with 26,530 
pupils, and 20 primary private schools with 3,076 pupils ; 3 primary technical 
schools with 134 pupils ; 15 secondary schools with 7,664 pupils in all, in- 
cluding an industrial and commercial school at Casablanca. The system 
is correlated with the French system, and pupils can take their baccalaur^at 
in the French zone. The Institut des Hautes Iiltudes Marocaines at Rabat 
had 1,548 students in 1932, and has a faculty of French law. The boys' 
and girls’ high schools at Rabat have sections for training teachers. For 
Moslems there were in the French zone, in 1932, 96 primary schools attended 
by 12,802 boys and girls ; 6 schools attended by 1,297 sons of notables ; 17 
technical schools with 826 boy pupils ; 2 Moslem colleges with 529 students 
at Rabat and Fez. The Italian Government maintains schools at Rabat and 
Casablanca. Jewish education has made great progress since 1912 under the 
joint auspices of the Protectorate and the Alliance Israelite. There wore in 
1932, 45 Franco-Jewish schools with 14,537 pupils. Research work is done 
at the Institut Scientifique Cherifien at Rabat. 

There are State schools in the chief towns of the Spanish Zone, also 
certain Hispaiio-Arabic schools for education of natives. The Alliance 
Jsra^ilite has schools in Tetuan mid Larache, and a native school of Arts and 
Industries exists in Tetuan, and a carpet-weaving school at Sheshuan. 

In the Tangier Zone the (ducation of native Moslems is mainly confined 
to the elementary Koranic schools. The Government of the French 
Protectorate and the Spanish Government, however, maintain several primary 
and elementary schools for natives, and there are French technical schools 
for boys and girls. There are several primary and secondary schools for Jews 
maintained by the Jewish community but connected with the Alliance 
Israelite. The French Protectorate and Spanish Governments also maintain 
a number of primary and secondary schools for European boys and girls, to 
some of which natives are admitted, and there is an Italian school with 
primary and secondary classes for Europeans as well as natives. 

Justice. 

French Zone . — Native justice is administered by religious courts and in a 
large range of criminal and civil cases by the Pashas and Caids. Under the 
Protectorate two Courts of Appeal corresponding to these jurisdictions have 
been set up at Rabat, French Courts modelled on those in France were 
created in 1913, and deal with cases brought by or against French and other 
foreigners, except cases against British and United States citizens, who 
retain capitulatory rights and are justiciable in their own Consular courts. 
The French Courts are the Court of Appeal at Rabat, Courts of First 
Instance at Rabat, Casablanca, Oudjda, Marrakesh and Fez, and twelve 
iribunawx. de paix. They administer specially drawn-up codes, which inter 
alia provide for the application of the national law iu matters affecting the 
personal status of foreigners. Rabbinical Courts deal with matters affecting 
the personal status of Jews. 


o 0 
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Spanish Zone . — Native and Jewisli justice is similar to that in the French 
Zone, except that all criminal cases are tried in the Spanish Courts. These 
consist of Audieucia, or Supreme Court, Court of First Instance, and 
Tribnnaux de Paix, As in the French Zone, British subjects and American 
citizens are justiciable in their own Consular Courts, 

Tangier Zone . — Native justice is administered as in the French Zone, 
the Mendoub having a jurisdiction similar to that of Pashas and Caids. The 
Statute provides for a Mixed Tribunal which deals with all cases involving 
foreigners, exce]»t the subjects of the U.S.A. which have not adhered to the 
Convention and still claim capitulatory rights. 


Finance. 


Revenue 
budget) : — 

and Expenditure o 

f tlie French 

Zone for 

five years (ordinary 



10301 

1031-32 1 

1032- 1 

1033 » 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 Francs 
. i (388,1 20, 1>70 1 
. 1 (388, 01)2, 827 

Francs 1 
802,S71,(^20 I 0 
802,288,204 0 

Francs 
21,725,410 7 

21,311,722 7 

Frani’s j 
34,4(37,100 1 
■34,145,700 j 

Francs 

1,1(36,211.(385 

1,113(3,110,085 


^ Estimates. - April Deceuiber. 


The chief items of the budgets for the past two financial years are as 
follows ; — 


Revenue ExpeiKiiture 



Year ending' 
Mil roll 31 , 
1032 

Vesr eudin;^ 


Year ending 
Marc.h 31, 

IVar endiii 


Dec. 31, 
1032 


Dec. 31, 
1932 


(0 mouths) 


, 

(9 months 


Francs 

Francs 


Francs 

Franc'S 

Ordinary receipU: — 



Ordinary expendi- 



Direct taxes (ter- 



t v re : — 



tib, etc.) , 

16(),02S,<!00 

1 (■.8,396,000 

i 

Debt charges 

215,777,545 

181,049,41 

indireettaxes (cus- 


Expimditnre other 



toms, etc.). 
Consumption d uties 

'214,500,0(i( 

149,050,000. 

than debt charges 

705,534,177 

552, 196, 3( 

and other iudirect 
taxes . 

220,190,000 

191,800,000, 




Monopolies (P.TT., 




etc.) . 

184,495,100 

1 16,80(5, 3.'0 




Various receipts . 

13(3,512,310 

108,324,750' 

Total of ordinary | 






expenditure . i 

921,311,722 

734,145,7-: 

Total of ordinary 


i| 



1 

receipts 

921,725,410 

734,467,100; 1 

1 

Extraordinary ex- 



penditure:— 



Extraordinary re- 


!i 

Expenditure 



ceipU 


ii 

chargeable to pro- 


t 

Proceeds of loans . 

200,056,700 

546,01 5, OOCj) 

ceeds of loans . 

200,056,700 

546, 015, 0( 

Reserve fund and 

Expenses charge- 


various receipts. 

' 186,178,000 

44,872,10011 

able to reserve 



Other receipts 

— 

48,330,5601 

fund . 

1 

136,173,000 

03,202,6( 

Grand, total of j e- ' 



Grand total of ex- 



ceipts 

1,257,955,110 

1 

1,373,684,760 

penditure . 

1,257,641,422 

! 

1,873, .363, 41 
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The Moroccan debt consists of French loans (1904, 1910, 1914, 1918, and 
1920). The 1904 loan amounted to 62,500,000 francs and bears interest at 6 
per cent. The 1910 loan was for 101,124,000 franca and also bore interest at 
5 per cent. The 1914 loan, guaranteed by the French Government, was for 
170,250,000 francs. By a law dated March 25, 1916, the 1914 loan was 
increased to 242,000,000 francs. The first issue of 70,250,000 in July, 1914, 
was at 4 per cent., and the second issue 171,750,000 in March, 1918, was at 
5 per cent. By the law of August 19, 1920, a further loan, also guaranteed 
by the Government, was authorised for 744,140,000 francs. Of this amount 
300 rnillion francs had been issued by 1923, after which no further issue was 
made. Provision was made in 1928 for a new loan of 819,822,000 francs in 
which was to be merged the balance of the 1920 loan not already earmarked 
for expenditure. A first issue of Fr. 325,000,000 at 4^ per cent, (price of 
issue Fr. 925 for Fr. 1,000) was made in May, 1929. The second issue 
of Fr. 425,000,000 at 4 per cent,, price Fr. 977’50, followed in July, 1930. 
In April, 1932, a further loan of 1,535,676,000 francs was authorised, 
mainly for ]niblic wmrks. 

The budget of the Spanish Zone for 1933 balanced at 50,841,200 pesetas 
by the help of a subvention from the Spanish Treasury of 25,872,725 
pesetas. 

The principal revenue of the Tangier Zone is from Customs and Consump- 
tion duties. The net revenue for 1931 amounted to 21,880,000 francs and 
the expenditure to 21,879,000. The budget for 1932 provided for a revenue 
of 22,460,000 francs and an expenditure of 22,447,000. 

Defence. 

The Slierifian armv as such no longer exists, except for the Black Guard 
or Sultan’s bodyguard. The military forces in the French Zone are made up 
of drafts (consisting largely of African troops) from the French Metropolitan 
and Colonial armies, a portion of the Foreign Legion and native levies of 
various kinds. Following on the termination of the Riff war a Presidential 
decree of October 3, 1926, placed the army under the control of the Resident 
General for all purposes except actual operations, and directed that the 
regular land forces should be organised in three divisions and two mixed 
brigades. The French budget for 1931-32 provided for 2,650 officers and 
58,614 N.C.O.’s and men of the regular army to be employed in Morocco, as 
well as the following irregulars: — 8 auxiliary native officers, 228 French non- 
commissioned officers, 140 French brigadiers, 12,122 native rank and file. The 
composition of the Spanish forces in the Spanish Zone in 1933 numbered 
regulars, 11,136; Spanish troops and Foreign Legion, 25,405; irregulars, 
5,000. The Tangier Zone is demilitarised. The 1923 Statute as revised in 
1928 provided ultimately for a native gendannerie of 2.50 men, under a 
Spanish commanding officer and a French second-in-command. In July, 
1932, the strength of tlie force was 150. 


Production and Industry. 

French Zone. — Agriculture is by far the most important industry. 
The total agricultural area is estimated at 24,875,000 acres, not 
including forests. Forest land is estimated at about 4,940,000 acres, 
of which one-third lies within the agricultural area. The principal crops 
are cereals, especially wheat and barley ; beans, chickpeas^ fenugreek and 
other legumens ; canary-seed ; cumin and coriander ; linseed ; olives ; vines 
and other fruits, especially almonds. The approximate yield of the principal 
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crops in 1932 was as follows in metric quintals (220'4 lbs.) barley, 
10,264,928 (3,296,728 acres) ; wheat, 7,612,192 (2,711,691 acres) j sorghum, 
242,841 (211,597 acres); oats, 183,890 (58,096 acres); maizo, 1,188,053 
(856,052 acres); chickpeas, 116,176 (70,691 acres); linseed, 93,722 
(53,465 acres). Endeavours are beinfif made to stimulate the production 
of other crops, e.g, cotton. Market-gardening for export has become 
important in the neighbourhood of Casablanca. Tho almost universal 
wild palmetto is put to various uses, including the manufacture of crin 
v^g^ted. The trees grown include cork, cedar, arar, argan, oak, and 
various conifers. In 1932 there were 6,212,092 olive trees, 467,098 
orange and lemon trees, 530,263 palm trees (dates), 2,750,569 almond 
and nut trees, 5,384,189 lig and other trees. Tizra wood is exported for 
tanning purposes. Gums are produced in considerable quantities. Stock* 
raising is an important industry. Tho number of the animals in the 
Zone in 1932 was cattle (bovine), 1,954,063; slieep, 7,556,318; goats, 
3,860,211 ; pigs, 116,921 ; horses and mares, 207,548 ; mules, 108,261 ; 
asses, 611,037 ; camels, 132,185. 

The bulk of the land is held by natives, who cling to primitive methods. 
There are now, however, a fair number of European settlers. The number 
of exploitations was estimated at the end of 1929 at 2,595, representing 
1,729,756 acres. Work was started in 1927 on a oonsidevable programme of 
irrigation works, which is to iuedude barrages in the rivers Beth, M-oulouya, 
Meilah, Neds, Oum er-Rebia, Derna, Tessaout and El-Akhdar. 

The principal mineral exploited is phosphate, the output of which (under 
a State monopoly) has grown rapidly from 8,232 metric tons in 1921 to 
885,720 tons in 1926, 900,731 tone in 1931, 1,004,919 tons in 1932, and 
1,105,300 tons in 1933. Lead ore (2,605 metric tons in 1932), manganese 
(3,977 metric tons in 1932), cobalt (566 metric tons in 1932), and anthracite 
(14,962 metric tons in 1932) are the principal minerals. Iron ore, tin, and 
zlne ore are also mined. 

The ooasts abound in fish. The chief fishing centres are near Casablanca 
and at Fedhala, which |) 088 e.sses an imjwrtant preserving industry. 

The scheme for providing a central supply of electrical energy for 
practically the whole zone by harnessing the water power of the Oum-Er- 
Kebia is expected shortly to yield 18,000 h.p. and to supply all the coast 
towns and Marrakesh. Other hydraulic power stations in course of erection 
are the El Kamcra barrage on the Beth, and the N’Fis barrage in the 
Marrakesh region. A large barrage on the Oued Mellah (Chaouia region) 
was completed in 1932. It is for irrigation purposes and for the water supply 
of Casablanca. 

A number of miscellaneous industries designed partly to supply 
local requirements of goods previously imported have grown up in recent 
years. Among them are flour mills, breweries, soap and candle factories, 
oement factories, etc. , etc. The total number of European industrial estab- 
lishments in 1930 was estimated at 1,000, employing 36,000 persona. 

Spanish Zone. — Agriculture is potentially important, but is carried on 
by natives in primitive fashion. »■ Principal crops harvested by the natives 
under the colonisation plan in 1931 were, in metric tons: wheat, 25,303 ; 
barley, 50,740 ; straw, 65,267 ; aldora, 18,472 ; beans, 4,127 ; olives, 3,800 ; 
maize, 4,424 ; rye, 946 ; and peas, 940. The 1931 livestock census showed 
there were 119,866 goats, 201,559 sheep, 89,690 cattle, 12,000 mules and asses, 
8,630 horees, 2,600 swine, and 38 camels. European colonisation is at y^resent 
almost entirely confined to the towns, but is spreading ftom the new Riffian 
township of Villa Aihucemaa into the fertile Guis valley, which was once 
Abdel Kerim’s headquarters. Iron ore is mined and exported from the Melilla 
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district. The Jebala and Ghomara areas are reputed to be rich in mineral 
wealth, but the disturbed state of the country has in the past prevented any 
systematic exploitation. Prospecting is now being undertaken in these areas. 
Fishing, largely tunny, is an important industry. No other considerable 
industries exist. 

Tangier Zone , — The agricultural output, consisting principally of wheat, 
barley and chickpea, is insulficient for the needs of the population. The 
most important single industry is the manufacture by a Regie of cigarettes 
for the whole of Morocco. This employs 700 persons. There are also 
fisheries and preserving factories and a certain amount of market gaidening 
for local requirements. 


Commerce. 


French Zone . — Imports and exports for five years were : — 



1920 j 1930 j 1931 

1932 

1933 

■ --- 

Kraiios | Francs j Francs 

Francs 

1 Francs 

Imports . 

‘2,547,480,115 2,208.473,848 '2,075,190,641 

1,785,058,487 

1,632,416,000 

Exports . 

1,233,176,250 719,252,702 1 701,381,874 

084,964,8.58 

600,231,000 


The distribution of commerce in the years shown was ; — 



Iinport.s 

Exports 

From or to 





1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Franca 

France 

1,16.5,308,616 

9c7,6l9,307 

483,094,484 

483.081,142 

United Kingdom 

17(1,041,492 

J36,862,9()4 

48,9.54,887 

21,314,794 

26,524,801 

Germany 

.50,932,152 

49,807,907 

26.938,432 

20,011,859 

Spain .... 

42,666,981 

89,811.955 

61,880,188 

Belgium 

120,094,372 

102,097,848 

17,957,898 

11,998,393 

Italy .... 

79, 8 11,. 500 

77,798,443 

80,993,224 

20,608,990 

Austria 

1,6.54,385 

1,423.294 

15,250 

60,844 

United States 

123,840,514 

81,007,178 

14.334,640 

7,644,710 

Portugal 

4,47.5,389 

20,365.64.8 

6,349,8‘29 

2,707,098 i 

2,160,988 

Netherlands 

34,105,::01 

17,564,9.51 

16,950,596 

Egypt ... 

1,163,508 

17,867,9.32 

1,096,875 

112,970 

144,981 

Czechoslovakia . 

17,650,802 

60,373 

— 

Sweden 

8, 771, .582 
817,127 

6,877,324 

947,726 

160,228 

Norway 

983,683 

7,272,160 

1,089,388 

Denmark . 

3,059,564 

6,884,058 

853,812 

7,945.653 

Japan. . . . j 

— 

39,558,298 

— 

4,391,562 

21,180 

Rumania . 

— 

56,721,761 

— 

Argentina . 


10,584,241 

— 

— 


The following table shows imports and exports in 1932 and 1933 of certain 
of the chief commodities:—- 


Imports 

1932 

1933 

Exjmrta 

1982 

1933 


1,000 

Francs 

1,000 

Fr.'incs 


1,000 

Francs 

1,000 

Francs 

Sugar 

171.280 

137,308 

Cattle, 8heep> Pigs. 

19,044 

22,806 

Tea .... 

91,666 

11,425 

72,866 

Wool 

682 

1,295 

Wheat flour 

717 

I^rle.s and Skius 

•52,618 

45,662 

Ttanber 

28,020 

17,069 

3,998 

6,051 

Wine . . . ., 

' 10,148 

4,811 

Wheat . 

208,589 

142,357 
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Imports 

1082 

1933 


1,00'/ 

1,000 


Franc.s 

Franca 

Cement 

21,103 

12,791 

Coal . 

Mineral Oil and 

20,1 till 

17,409 

Petrol . 

114,001 

123,200 

Candles . . . i 

1 1,200 

9,075 

Cotton Goods . 

Boots and 

113, Ufj 

99,962 

Shoes 

18,061 

16,515 

Motor Vehicles . 

60,818 

64,561 

A^cultnral 

Machinery 

10,156 

8,787 


Exports 

1932 

1933 


1,000 

1,000 


Francs 

Francs 

Barley 

91,717 

61,754 

Dried Vegetables . 

13,626 

9,841 

Canary Seed . 

6,372 

9,654 

3,605 

Almonds . 

8,532 

Linseed . 

10,690 

3,128 

Palmetto Fibre 

27,368 

126,833 

26,652 

Phosphates 

119,4.59 

Fish, all kinds 
Coriander, Cntnmin, 

18,141 

26,391 

and Fenugreek . 

6,853 

4,843 

3,924 

Tizra Wood 

1,666 


Spanish Zone . — Imjtorts in 1932 were valued at 78,111,899 pesetas, 
compared with 85,079,092 pesetas in 1931 ; and exports were valued at 
11,948,660 pesetas, compared wdth 18,335,638 pesetas in 1931. The 
principal imports in 1932 were (in thousand pesetas) ; — flour, 9,070 ; sugar, 
9,200; semolina, 5,678 ; liquid fiud, 2,819; wines, 2,027; cotton goods, 
1,639 ; candles, 1,505; the principal exports, cattle, 2,010; eggs, 2,196; 
and iron ore, 2,272. In 1932, 34*18 }>er cent, of the imports came from 
Spain, and 31*26 per cent, from France. Of the exports, 96*49 ])er cent, 
went to Spain. 


Tangier Zone . — Imports and exports for five years : — 


- 

1929 

1930 1 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports .... 
Exports. 

! Fraims 
134,403,452 
! 28,536,911 

1 Francs 
115,509,('88 
16,818,497 

Fraiu-s 

93,229,030 

22,276,775 

Francs 

73,831,037 

6,850,666 

Francs 

68,753,000 

9,176,000 


The principal imports are flour, sugar, candles, cottons and other fabrics, 
coflfee, tea, tobacco, soap, oils, cereals and wines. The principal exports are 
skins, eggs and tinned hsh. 

Total trade between Morocco and the United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 



1929 

1930 i 

1031 

1932 

1983 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Exports to Morocco from U.K. 
Re-export.s to Morocco from U.K. . 

jc 

i 797,6.57 
i 2,023,084 
109,092 

332,834 I 
1,404,432 
130,910 1 

£ 

218,810 

1,337,426 

63,803 

£ : 

26.5,276 1 
1,420,284 ! 
48,017 : 

£ 

262,813 

1,208,663 

41,090 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1932, 3,108 vessels of 6,166,538 tons entered and 3,038 of 4,940,139 
tons cleared the ports of the French zone. Of those enteiing 1,203 vessels 
of 2,408,898 tons and of those clearing, 1,178 of 2,329,485 tons were French. 
Of the total 1,665 vessels of 3,368,134 tons entered and 1,591 of 3,147,484 
tons cleared the port of Casablanca. 

Casablanca possesses a fully equipped port, and Port Lyautey (Kenitra) a 
smaller up-river one. Modern ports are under construction at Rabat and 
Tangier. Fedhala can accommodate vessels up to 4,000 tons which supply 
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important oil storage stations. Mazagan and Mogador have lighter ports 
and another is under construction at Safli. Agadir was opened to commerce 
on January 1, 1930, and a port is projected. 

The ports in the Spanish Zone are relatively unimportant, the bulk of the 
trade being done through Ceuta, Mellila and Tangier, In 1932, 1,512 vessels 
of 567,589 tons entered the ports of the Spanish Zone. 

At the end of 1932, there were 790 miles of normal gauge railways in 
operation and 205 miles under construction. There were also 542 miles of 
narrow-gauge railway (60 cm.). In 1932, 255,134 metric tons of freight and 

I, 497,963 passengers were carried. 

The existing railways in the Spanish Zone are Ceuta-Tetunn (41 km.) ; 
Nador-Tistutin (36 km.) ; and Larache- Alcazar (40 km.), besides the portion 
of the Tangier-Fez railway which crosses the zone. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 2,342 miles of main roads and 1,381 
miles of secondary roads in the French Zone ; about 1,242 miles of road are 
tarred. The Spanish Zone has about 518 miles of good roads suitable for 
traffic. The roads in the Tangier Zone have been considerably improved 
since the coming into force of the Statute. There are now about 65 miles of 
urban and rural roads. 

There are a daily aeroplane seiwice between Toulouse and Casablanca via 
Tangier and Rabat, and a weekly service between Casablanca and Dakar. 

A Sherilian postal service under French management exists in the French 
and Tangier zones. European mails are conveyed by steamer services from 
Marseilles and Bordeaux, overland through Spain, and by daily steamers 
between Algeciras and Tangier and increasingly by air from Toulouse. The 
Sherifian service in 1932 received 38,234,205 letters, 2,494,648 registered 
letters, also 528,423 parcels, and 10,261,129 printed i)apers and samples; 
and despatched 36,315,185 letters, 2,037,400 registered letters, 89,238 parcels 
and 5,104,284 printed papers and samples. The Spanish authorities main- 
tain the ordinary postal service in the Si>anish Zone. Spain retains a post- 
office in Tangier, and Great Britain maintains the only foreign postal service 
still existing in Morocco as a whole, with offices at Rabat, Casablanca, 
Mazagan, Saffi, Marrake.sh, Fez, Tetuan, Larache, and head office at Tangier. 

The total length of telegraph lines open to the public in the French Zone 
on December 31, 1932, was 3,433 miles. In 1932, 1,223,741 telegrams were 
received and 1,100,681 despatched, exclusive of 216,488 received and 168,954 
despatched free of charge (official, etc.). All important centres in the Spanish 
Zone are connected by land lines. Communication between Morocco and 
Eurof)e is maintained by cables between Ca.sablauca and Brest, Tangier-Oran- 
Marseilles, Tangier-Gibraltar, Tangier-Cadiz, Laraclie-Cadiz via Algeciras. 
The French Protectorate administration maintains wiredess stations at various 
jdaces in the French Zone and also at Tangier. 

Telephone systems exist in all the principal towns of the French Zone and 
there is a complete inter-nrban connection. In 1932 there were in the Zone 

II, 111 subscribers and 16,319,171 messages sent. Urban services exist in the 
principal towns of the Spanish Zone and at Tangier. An inter zonal system 
is being studied. Ceuta is now connected with the Euiopean system. 


Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

Since the withdrawal of the Hassani cun'ency in 1920 the franc has been 
the sole currency in the French Zone. Measures were taken later to protect 
the note-issue of the Moroccan State Bank from the competition of Algerian 
and French notes, and steps were taken at the end of 1924 to make those 
measures really effective. The Moroccan franc (State Bank notes of all de- 
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Bominatiojtts from frs. 6 upwards) was in 1928 placed on fclie same gold basis 
as the French frane. It is also proposed to mint silver coins of frs. 10 and 
frs. 20 for use in the hinterland, where paper money is still not very popular. 

On Deoember 81, 1980, the value of State bank-notes in circulation was 
681,421,495 Iranca, as cwiapared with 603,833,395 francs at the end of 1929. 

Spanish currency circiilatea in tho Spanish Zone together with the old 
Hasaani silver currency. The latter has undergone many vicissitudes since it 
was the legal currency (concurrently under the Act of Algeeiras of 1906 with 
Spanish money) for the whole of Morocco. It is now relatively stable at an 
exchange of Pesetas Hassani 50 to the £ stg. 

Moroccan francs and Spanish money are legal tender in the Tangier Zone. 
The Peseta Hcmam continues to circulate freely. 

The nicti ic system of weights and measures became in 1923 the sole legal 
system in the French Zone, 

The principal native measures still in current use are : — 

Weight — 1 Kantar =« 100 Rotls. 1 Rotl *=» 16 ookeyas. TheRotl varies 
widely round about 2 lbs. Capacity. — The tnudd^ which varies by locality. 
Length. — 1 Kama ** 50 inches. 1 Dra = 20 inches. 1 Kala « 22 inches. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of Great Britain 
in Morocco. 

Under the Tander Convention of December 18, 1923, tlie diploinalic 
agencies maintained by the signatory Powers were suppressed. 

Consul-General at Tangier. — Ernest PVederick Gyo. 

Consul-General at RaheU. — W. S. Edmonds, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Consul at Tetuan, — G. E. Monck-Mason. 

Consul at Casablanca. — F. H. W. Stonehewer-Bird, O.B.E, 

Consul at Marrakesh. — J. F, R. Vaoghan-Russell. 

There we also Vicez-Consuls at Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, 
Marrakesh, Fez and Laraiche. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Morocco 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire du Statistiqae Gonerale. CasaLlanca, 3930. 

Annuafre f3conomiqne et Financier. Casablanca, J929. 

Statistiqnos du Mouvemeut Commercial et Maritime (Annual for French Zone and 
Tangier), 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Seriee. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856.— Convention pf Conameree 
between Great Britain and Mororeo, 1856.— Convention between Great Britain, eleven other 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Right of Protection in Morocco, signed at 
Madrid, July 8, ISSO. 

General Act of the International Conference at Algeeiras relating to the Atfalrs of 
Morocco, April 7, 1906. London, 1907. 

Tangier Convention, December 18, 1923, and Final Protocol of Conference or Atnend- 
ment, of July 25, 1928. (Cmd, 2208 flpd 8216.) 

Carnet dos Itin^raires principaux ^u Maroc. Bureau Topogmphique dea Troupea 
d'occupatlon dn Maroc Occidental & Ca.sablanca. Fascicule 1., Maroc Occidental— Fartie 
Nord. Fasc. II. Partle 8ud. Casablanca, 191 S- 1 4. 

Bulletin Official (in Arabic and French). Rabat. Weekly. 

Boletin Oflcial de la Zona de Protectorado Kspaftol en Marraecoa. Published fort- 
nightly by the Foreign OflVee, Madrid. 

Bulletin Official (in French, Spanish, and Arabic). Tangier, Monthly, 

- 2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Aanuaire 0('Bdral du Maroc. Annual. Casablanca. 

Aniterwn (fl. 14.), The Firet Moroccan Crisis. London, 1980. 
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Jndretvs (C. E.), Old Morocco. London, 1923. 

‘Ben Assher,’ A Nomad In Morocco. London, 1930. 

Bernard (Augustin), Le Maroc. 6th ed. Paris, 1921. —La France au Maroc. Paris, 1917. 

Boneta (A. de T.), Estudios e Informe relatives a la ColonizaclOn Agricola de la zona de 
Pi otftctorado de Espafia en Mamiccos. Madrid, 1922. 

Bonnard (A.), Au Maroc. 7th ed. Paris, 1931. 

Cilkrier{d.), Le Maroc. Paris, 1931. 

ChavrebUre (C. de), Histoire <lu Maroc. Paris, 1931. 

CoUiez(A.), Notre Protectoiat Marocoin. Pans, 1930, 

Ounninyhame-Grahavi (K. B ), Mot^reb-el-Acksa ; a Journey in Morocco. London, 1928. 

De Card (E. Ruard), Les Trails de commerce couclua par le Maroc avec les puissances 
(itrang^res. Tentii edition. Paris, 1919.— Le statut de Tangier d’apr^s la convention du 
18 d^cembre, 1923. Paris, 1925. 

Desfeuilles (P.), Le Maroc. Paris, 1932. 

Expafia (J. de), La Actuacidn de Espafia en Marruecos; Estudios sobre la Nueva 
Polirica de Espafia en Africa. Madrid, 1920. 

(Liicieii), Le Statut international dn Maroc d’apres les traitfis. Paris, 1929. 

Goulven (J.), Le Maroc. Paris, 1919. — Trattd de Legislation et d’6conouue marocaines. 
Paris, 1920. 

7/arru(W. B.), Tafllet : the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, (&c, London, 1895.— Morocco that was. London, 1921. — France, Spain and the 
Riff. London, 1927. 

Hoffherr {\l.), L’ Econoinie marocaine. Paris, 1932. 

Howe (S.), Lyautoy of Morocco. London, 1931. 

/ocl'aon (Jarucs Grey), Account of the Empire of Morocco. . . , London, 1809. 

Kann(R.), Le Proiectorat Morocain. Paris, 1921. 

Korinek {J.). Maroko. Prague, 1928. 

Lenwirme (E.), Le Maroc. Le pays et son histoire, L’oeuvre fran^aise. L’avenir. 
Paris, 1928. 

Loti (Pierre), Morocco. London, 1914. 

Lou)i/i ( Alys), A Wayfarer in Morocco. London, 1929. 

MaekenMie (D.), The Khalllate of the West, being a General Description of Morocco. 
London, 1911. 

Matatracci (Noel), Le Maroc contemporain. Guide k I’usage de tons lea Offleiers et 
particuli6rement a I’usage dos Offleiers des affaires indigenes et dea fonctionnaires du 
Proiectorat. Ijavauzclle, 1929. 
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NEPAL. 

An independent Kingdom in the Himalayas, between 26° 25' and 30° 17' N. 
lat., and between 80° 6' and 88° 14' of E. long. ; its greatest length 500 miles ; 
its greatest breadth about 150 ; boundedon the north by Tibet, on the east by 
Sikkim, on the south and west by British India. 

The sovereign is His ^lajesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubaiia Bil 
Bikrain Jung Bahadur Shah Bahddur Shunishere Jung, who was born 
on June 30, 1906, and succeeded his father on December 11, 1911. The 
Prince-Royal and Heir-apparent was born on June 11, 1920. The 
government of Nejial is a military oligarchy. All power is in the liands 
of the Prime Minister, to whom it was perunanently delegated by the 
Maharajadhii'dja Surendra Bikram Shah under pressure of the Bharadars 
or nobles of the State in 1867. The present Prime Minister is General 
Joodha Shum Shere Jung Baliadur liana, Hon. G.C. l.E. (born April, 1875), 
who was appointed on September 1, 1932. The ohice of Prime Minister is 
always held by a member of his family, tlie succession being determined 
by special rules. 

The aboriginal stock is Mongolian with a considerable admixture of 
Hindu blood from India. They were originally divided into numerous hill 
clans and petty principalities, one of which, Gorkha or Gurkha, becaTiie 
predominant in about 1769 and has since given its name to all. The ruling 
family are Hindu Kajputs. 

A commercial treaty between India and Nepal was signed in 1792, and 
a British Resident was sent to reside at Kathmandu, but was recalled two 
years later, A frontier outrage, in 1814, comjielled the Indian Govern- 
ment to declare war ; and a British force advanced to within three marclies 
of the capital. Peace was concluded and the Treaty of Sagauli signed 
in December, 1815. Since then the relations of the British with Nepal 
have been friendly. In 1854 hostilities broke out between tlie Nepalese 
and Tibetans, and in 1856 a Treaty was concluded betweeu the Nepalese 
and Tibetan Governments by which the Tibetans bound themselves to pay 
an annual sum of Rs. 10,000 to Nepal, to encourage trade between the tw’o 
countries, and that the Nepalese Representative at Lhasa should be of high 
rank. Besides, trade agents are maintained at Gyant.se, Kiiti, Kerrong, and 
other trade marts in Tibet. 

In accordance with the treaty of Sagauli, which amongst other things 
provides that accredited ministers of each shall reside at the Court of the 
other, a British Envoy, with a small escort of Indian sepoys, lives at the 
capital ; but he does not interfere in the internal affairs of the State. 

A fresh treaty was signed on December 21, 1923. By it all previous 
treaties, agreements and engagements since and including the Treaty of 
Sagauli were confirmed, and the British and Nepalese Governments 
acknowledged one another’s independence, internal and external. 

Area and Population.— Area about 54,000 square miles ; population 
estimated at about 6,600,000. The estimated gross revenue is 16,000,000 
rupees. The races of Nepal, besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier 
inhabitants of Tartar origin, such as Magars, Gurungs, and Bhotias. The 
Newars, who came from Southern India, live in the valley or adjacent to it. 

Capital, Kathmandu, 76 miles from the Indian frontier ; population about 
80,000, and of the surrounding valley 300,000. 

Beligion. — Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, 
and is gradually but steadily overlaying the Buddhism of the primitive 
iuhabitants. 
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Defence. — The Army consists of about 45,000 men, mainly infantry, of 
whom about 20,000 are regulars. The armament comprises about 15,000 
magazine ’303 rifles, 25,000 Martini-Henry riHes, 110 machine or Lewis 
guns, 30 modern, 12 fairly modern and about 240 old-fashioned guns. 

Trade. — The principal articles of export are cattle, hides and skins, opium 
and other drugs, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other 
grains, clarified butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
imports are cattle, shecj) and goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 
dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yarn, silk, cotton and woollen piece goods, Nepal possesses very valuable 
forests in the southern part of the country. 

Slavery was entirely abolished in the country by the Maharaja in 1924-6. 

A teleplioiie connects the capital with Birganj near the southern frontier. 
In February, 1927, the tirst railway into Nepal (metre gauge), from Raxaul 
on the Bengal k North-Western Railway to Amlekhganj, a distance of 25 
miles, was opened. There is a suitable road for motors from Amlekhganj to 
Bhimphedi, a distance of about 27 miles. A lopeway was opened at about 
the same time for the carriage of goods over the last 14 miles of the 
road from Dhursing above Bhimidicdi into the Kathmandu valley. A 
topographical survey of the country by Indian personnel of the Government 
of India was completed in 1927. 

The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and 8 pies of British Indian currency. 
Copper pice, of which 50 go to a silver mohar, are also coined. The Indian 
rupee passes current throughout Nepal. 

British Envoy at the Court of Nepal, Kdthmindu. — Lt.-Col. C. T. 
Daukes, C.I.E. 
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NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden.) 

Eeigning Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, August 31, isso, 
daughter of the late King Willem III., and of his second wife, Princess 
Emma, bom August 2, 1858 (died March 20, 1934), daughter of Prince 
George Victor of Waldeck ; succeeded to the throne on the death of her 
father, November 23, 1890 ; came of age August 31, 1898, and was crowned 
September 6 of that year ; married to Prince Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Scnwerin, February 7, 1901. Offspring ; Princess Juliana Louise Emma 
Marie Wilhelmina, born April 30, 1909. 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count Walram, who lived in the eleventh century. 
Through the marriage of Count Engelbrecht, of the branch of Otto, Count of 
Nassau, with Jane of Polanen, in 1404, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
ChMons, brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter of King James II., led to the transfer of the crown of Great Britain 
to that prince. Previous to this period, the members of the family had 
acquired great influence in the United Provinces of the Netherlands under 
the name of ‘ stadhouders, ’ or governors. The dignity was formally declared 
to be hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; but his successor, Willem V,, had 
to fly to England, in 1796, at the invasion of the French republican army. 
The family did not return till November, 1813, when the United Provinces 
were freed from French domination. After various diplomatic negotiations, 
the Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress of Vienna to be joined to the Northern 
Netherlands, and the whole to be erected into a kingdom, with the son of the last 
atadhouder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign. In con^sequence, the latter 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands at The Hague on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the Powers of Europe. 
The union thus established between the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1830, and their political relations 
were not readjiwted until the signing of the treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which constituted Belgium an independent kingdom. King Willem I. 
abdicated in 1840, bequeathing the crown to his son Willem 11. , who, 
after a reign of nine years, left it to his heir, Willem III. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
his only daughter Wilhelmina. 

The Sovereign has a civil list of 1,200,000 guilders. There is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 100,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very large private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netherlands. 

Government and Constitution. 

I. Central Government. 

The first Congtitution of the Netherlands after its reconstruction as a 
Sovereign State was promulgated in 1814, and was revised in 1816 (after 
the addition of the Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the 
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Sovereign of the title of King) ; in 1840 (after the secession of the 
Belgian provinces) ; in 1848, 1884, 1887, 1917, and 1922. According to this 
charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture : in default of male heirs, the female line ascends the throne. 
In default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is designated by 
the Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
alone if the case occurs after the Sovereign’s death. The age of majority of 
the Sovereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal power is vested in 
a Regent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State Council. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, 
while the whole legislative authority rests conjointly in the Sovereign 
and Parliament, the latter — called the States-General — consisting of two 
Chambers. The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 60 members, elected 
by the Provincial States. Members of the First Chamber not residing in The 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (I65. Sd.) a day 
during the Session of the States-General. Tlie Second Chamber of the 
States-General numbers 100 deputies, who are elected directly. Members are 
allowed 6,000 florins {420f.) annually, with travelling expenses. Members 
of the States-General must be Dutch subjects, men or women, and recognised 
as such. 

First chamber (elected July 29, 1932) : 16 Catholics, 6 Anti -Revolutionists, 

7 Protestant Party, 6 Liberty Union, 4 Democrats and 11 Social Democrats. 

Second chamber (elected April 26, 1933) : Catholics, 28 ; Social Democrats, 
22 ; Anti-Revolutionists, 14; Christian Historicals, 10; Lil>erty Union, 7 ; 
Democrats, 6 ; other parties, 13. 

The Electoral Reform Act, passed December 12, 1917, provides for 
universal suATrago and proportional representation. The Members 
of the Second Chamber are, according to the Electoral Reform Act, 
directly elected by citizens of both sexes who are Dutch subjects not under 
25 years. Criminals, lunatics, and certain others are excluded ; for certain 
crimes and misdemeanours there may be temporary exclusion. The electoral 
body numbered April 1, 1931, 3,967,630 voters, i.e. 98*0 per cent, of the 
number of citizens of 25 years and older. 

The members of the Second Chamber are elected for 4 years, and retire 
in a body, whereas the First Chamber i.s elected for 6 years, and every 
3 years one half retire by rotation. The Sovereign has the power to dissolve 
both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only to order 
new elections witliiu 40 day.s, and to convoke the now meeting within 
two mouths. 

The Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 
Bills ; the functions of tho Upper Chamber being restricted to approving 
or rejecting them without tho power of inserting amendments. The 
meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may form itself into a private committee. The ministers 
may attend at the meetings of both Chambers, but they have only a 
deliberative vote unless they are members. Alterations in the Constitution 
can be made only by a l^ill declaring that there is reason for introducing 
those alterations, followed by a dissolution of the Chambers and a second 
confirmation by the new States-General by two- thirds of the votes. Unless 
it is expressly declared, the laws concern only the realm in Europe, and 
not tho Colonies. The executive authority, belonging to 4Jie Sovereign, is 
exercised by a res|)onsible Council of Ministers. The Ministry, appointed 
May 26, 1933, is composed as follows 
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President of the Council of Ministers, Minister of the Colonies. — Dr. H. 
Colijn. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. J. K. Slotemaker de Bruine. 

Minister of Justice. — Dx. R. J. H. ran Schaik. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. J. A. de Wilde. 

Minister of Instruction, Science, and Arts. — Ur. H. P. Marchant. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr, P. J. Oud. 

Minister of Defence. — Dr. L. N. Deckers. 

Minister of Public Works (Waterstaat). — J. A. Kalff. 

Minister of Economic Affairs — Dr. T. J. Verschuur. 

Minister of 8 ocml Affairs. — Prof. Dr. J. 11. Uotemaker de Bruine. 

Each of the above Ministers has an annual salary of 16,000 guilders, or 1,833^ The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs enjoys besides 10,000 guilders for rei)resentatK)ij. 

There is a State Council — ‘ Raad van State ’ — of 1 4 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of which the Sovereign is president, and wliich is consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters. 

II. Local Government 

The territory is divided intoll provinces and 1,076 communes (January 1, 
1934). Each province has its own representative body, ‘the Provincial States.’ 
The members are elected for 4 years, directly from among the Dutch in- 
habitants of the province who are 25 years of age. Except that they must 
be inhabitants of the province, the electors are the same as for the Second 
Chamber. The members retire in a body and are subject to re-election. The 
number of members varies according to the population of the province, from 
82 for Holland (South) to 35 for Drente. The Provincial States are entitled 
to make ordinances concerning the welfare of the ]>roviiice, and to raise taxes 
according to legal precepts. All provincial ordinances must be ajiproved by 
the Crown. The Provincial States exercise a right of control over tlie munici- 
palities. They also elect the members of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in public. A permanent commis- 
sion composed of 6(iii Drente 4) of their members, called the ' Deputed States,’ 
is charged with the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its affairs. This committee has also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Both the Deputed as well as the Provincial States are 
presided over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
has a deciding vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Commissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States receive an allowance, 

Each of the communes forms a Corporation with its own interests and 
nghts, subject to the general law. In each commune is a Council, elected 
for four years directly, by the same voters as for the Provincial States, 
provided they inhabit the commune. All the Dutch inhabitants 23 years of 
age are eligible, the number of members varying from 7 to 45, according to 
the population. The Council has a right of making and enforcing bye-laws 
concerning the communal welfare. The Council may raise taxes according 
to rules prescribed by common law ; besides, each commune receives from 
the State Treasury an allowance proportioned to the total number of its 
inhabitants and to the share which its non-contributing inhabitants have 
failed to pay towards local taxes. All bye-laws may be vetoed by the 
Sovereign. The Municipal Budget and the resolutions to alienate municipal 
property require«the approbation of the Deputed States of the province. 
The Council meets in public as often as may be necessary, and is presided over 
by a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 6 years. The executive power 
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is vested in a college formed by the Mayor and 2—6 Aldermen (wethouders), 
elected by and from the Council ; this college is also charged with the 
execution of the public law. The Municipal Police is under the authority 
of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the Mayor supervises the actions of the 
Council ; he may suspend their resolutions for 30 days, but is bound to inform 
the Deputed States of the province. 


Area and Population. 

1. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population at various census periods : — 

1829 . 2,613,487 I 1889 . 4,511,41.6 I 1920 . 6,865,314 

1869 . 3,579,529 j 1909 . 5,858,175 j 1930 . 7,935,565 


Area (excluding water) and the population, according to the results of 
the Census of December 31, 1930, and the estimated population on December 
31, 1931 


Provinoo 

Area; 

Eiiglifih 


Population 


square miles 

(Dec. 31, 1930) 31, 1930 

Dec. 31. 1932 

Per sq. mile 
(Dec. 31, 1982) 

North Brabant 

1,921 

898,380 

924,039 

4810 

Guelders . 

1,941 j 

829,293 

s. 58,3 14 

442-2 

South Holland 

1,130 1 

1,059 1 

1,957,578 

1,509,587 

2,016 613 

1,784-6 

North Holland 

1,561,896 

1,474-9 

Zealand 

090 1 

247,606 

249,675 

361 -7 

Utrecht . 

. , 526 j 

406,960 

421,653 

807 -S 

Friesland 

1,251 

399,659 

406,126 

3 24 6 

Overysel . 

1,301 

520,788 

535,572 

411-7 

Groningen 

886 

392,436 

400,190 

451-7 

Drente . 

, , 1,029 

222,432 

! 229,171 

222-7 

Limburg . 

. . 1 846 

550,840 

; 577,243 

682-3 

Total. 

. 1 12,579 

7,985,565 

! 8,183,392 

6.50-6 

Of the total 

Oil December 31, 1932, 

, 4,067,630 

were males and 4,115,762 

females. 




The area, including the interior 

waters, amounted in 1930 to 13,203 


square miles, whilst the total area, including gulfs and bays, amounted in 
1930 to 15,771 square miles. 

On June 14, 1918, a law' was passed for the purpose of forming a new 
province by the draining of the Zuiderzee to the extent of 523,000 acres. 
The work, which w'as conniK'nce<l in 1921, is expected to take 15 years, and 
the total outlay for the lir.st stage is calculated at 66,250,000 florins. 

Urban and rural populations w’ore as follows : — 



Po])ulation of 

Percentage 


Percentage 

Year 

the principal 
Towns 1 

of the whole 
Population 

Population 

of the whole 
Population 

Dec. 31, 1889 . 

1,699,012 

' 37-66 

2,812,403 

62-34 

,, ,, 1899 . 

2,178,931 

; 42-69 

2,925,048 

57-31 

,, ,, 1909. 

2,014,903 

i 44 64 

, 8,243,046 

1 8,659.091 

55*36 

,, ,, 1920. 

3,206,055 

1 46-70 

53-30 

,, 1980 . 

3,865,535 

1 48-Tl 

4,070,0^ 

51-29 


1 The towns with a population of more than 20,000 inlmbitants at Ihe census of 1930. 
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II. Movement of the Population. 



Total Birtha 

Illegiti- 

mate 



Surplns of 


Yeara 

Registered as 
Living 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births over 
Deaths 

Stillborn 

1929 

177,216 

3,181 i 

83,224 

(il,472 

93,992 

4,490 

1930 

182,310 

3,245 

71,682 

1 62,911 

110,628 

4,600 

193 L 

177,387 

3,071 ! 

77,048 

59,456 

100 339 

4,540 

4,616 

1932 

178,525 

.3,091 1 

73,059 

55,816 

105,466 


The emigration has been as follows, mostly to North America: 1929, 
2,970 ; 1930, 2,756 ; 1931, 365 ; 1932, 168 ; 1933, 163. 

The total number of emigrants, Dutch and foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in 1929, 17,151, in 1930, 11,190, in 1931, 2,959, in 
1932, 1,940, and in 1933, 1,710. 


III. Principal Towns. 


Population on January 1, 1933 : — 


Amsterdam 

. 772,364 

Delft 

Rotterdam 

. 586,804 

Enschede . 

The Hague 

. 469,885 

Heerlen 

Utiwcht . 

. 157,924 

Leenward' n 

Haarlem . 

. 124,855 

Breda 

Gromingen 

. 109,478 

’sHertogenboscb 

Eindhoven 

. 94,544 

Etnmen 

Nimegen . 

. 86,215 

Velsen 

Tilburg . 

. 82,795 

Zwolle 

Amhum . 

. 80,648 

Amersfoort 

Leiden 

. 72,058 1 

Kerkrade . 

Apeldoorn 

. 63,981 ! 

Deventer . 

Maastricht 

. 63,613 

Hengelo . 

Hilversum 

. 02,319 

Zaandam . 

Dordrecht 

. 58,203 

Lonneker . 

Schiedam . 

. 58,151 ! 

Almelo 


51,712 
51 581 
49,747 
49,004 
46,740 
44,215 
4.<1,12S 
43,078 
41,706 
41,287 
88,879 
37,525 
84,738 
34,591 
33,972 
33,559 


Ileldcr . 

E<ie . 

Gouda 
Alkninar . 
Vlaardineen 
Haarleiuineruieer 
Zeist . 

Bussniii 
Ilelrnotid . 
Hheden 
Venlo 
hoofiendaal 
Bergen op Zoom 
Voorburg . 
Flushing . 
Zatphen . 


. 32,826 
. 31,^24 
. 80,161 
. 29,267 

. 28,570 
. 27,891 
. 26,296 
, 26,289 
. 28,115 
. 25,637 
. 25,595 
. 22,875 
. 22,667 
. 22,038 
. 21,664 
. 20,840 


Eeligion. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. The royal family and a great part of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church. The State Budget (1934) contains allowances for 
the different churches: for Protestant Churches, about 1,705,000 guilders; 
for Roman Catholics, about 707,000 ; for Jansenists, about 17,500 ; end for 
Jews, about 16,200. 

The number of adherents of the different Churches in th.e various provinces 
according to the census of 1930 was: Dutch Reformed Church, 2,732,333 ; 
Other Protestants, 876,958 ; Catholics, 2,890,022 ; Jansenists, 10,182 ; 
Jews, 111,917 ; and other creeds or those of none, 1,313,968 (other creeds, 
169,576 ; no religion, 1,144,393 ; unknown, 186). 

The government of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1933 the Dutch Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, and Scotch 
Churches had 1 Synod, 10 provincial districts, 44 classes, and 1,431 parishes. 
Their clergy numbered 1,679. Tne Roman Catholic Church had one arch- 
bishop (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,424 parishes. The Old Catholics had 
1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parishes. The Jews had 143 communities. 


Education. 

Public instnvtion (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1900 ; the school age is from 7-18. 
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By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instruction is diminished 
and a ^eater share in education is left to private instniction, if approved 
as efficient by the State, in which case it is paid for out of public funds. 
The cost of public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and 
the communes, the State contributing to the salaries of the teachers and being 
responsible for 25 per cent, of the costs of founding or purchasing schools. 

Secondary Education is given in the larger communities in public or 
private schools. Private schools may be endowed by the State, private 
professional schools also by the province and the community. Higher 
education is given at Universities, in high schools, and grammar schools, 
either public or private. Private institutions may be endowed by the State. 
Tuition in Kindergartens has not been regulated % law. 

The following table is taken from the Government returns for 1932-33 : — 





Pupils or Students 

Institutions 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Total 

Female 

Universities (public) i . . . 

4 

493 * 

9,433 

2,132 

Technical University. 

1 

91* 

1,929 

80 

Agricultural University . 

1 

50* 

495 

17 

Private Universities 

0 

65* 

1,024 

121 

High Schools of Uoiumerce 2 . 

2 

50* 

695 

82 

Classical schools .... 

54 i 

1,041 * 

8,096 

2,343 

Schools for the working people • , 

707 

4,972 • 

181,6.59 

65.262 

Middle clns-s schools .... 
Elementary Schools : 

249 1 

1 4,042 * 

41,184 

8,116 

Public 

3,444 

15,009 

460,050 

219,054 

Private 

Infant Schools : * 

4,921 

24,940 

814,788 

401,903 

Public 

288 

1,269 

j 39,043 

18,677 

Private 

1,562 

4,105 

I 139,644 

68,640 


1 Leiden (founded 1575), Utrecht (1636). Groningen (1614), Amsterdam (1632). In 1918 
the Veterinary School at Utrecht and the Agricultural Scimol at Wageniiigen were created 
Universities. 

2 One at Rotterdam and the other at Tilburg (Roman Catholic High School of Com- 
merce, founded October 8, 10*27). 

3 Figures for tiie year 1028-20. 

* Figures for the year 19.30-31. 

• Figures for the year 1031-32. 

Besides the schools named in the table, there is a great number of special 
schools, mostly technical. Since 1908 there is also a Government .school to 
train officials of the colonial service for superior posts. 

01 the conscripts called out in 1931, 0T2 per cent, could neither read noi 
write, the percentage being highest in Drenthe, 0*64, Of the persons married 
in 1918, 0*22 i>er cent, of the males and 0*41 percent, of the females could 
not sign the marriage certificate. Of the convicts in 1911, 4 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. Of the total number of children from 7 to 13 years 
(school age) on January 1, 1922, 4*29 per cent, received no elementary 
instruction. 

Justice and Crime. 

As from January 1, 1934, justice is administered by the High Court of th< 
Netherlands (Court of Cassation), by 5 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), b) 
19 district tribunals, and by 62 cantonal courts ; trial by jury is unknown ir 
Holland. The Cantonal Court, which deals with minor otSences, is formed by 
a single judge ; the more serious cases are tried by the district tribuuala, forme( 
as a rule by 3 judges (in some cases one judge is sufficient) ; the courts art 
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constituted of 3 and the High Court of 6 judges. All Judges are appointed 
for life by the Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list prepared 
by the Second Chamber). They can be removed only by a decision of the 
High Court. 

Juvenile courts were called into existence in 1922. The juvenile court 
is formed by a single judge specially appointed to try children’s civil cases, 
at the same time charged with the administration of justice for criminal 
actions committed by young persons who are not yet 18 years old, unless 
imprisonment of six months or more ought to be inflicted, in which case the 
judge of the juvenile court acts as judge-examiner. 

The number of persons convicted was : — 


Year 

By the Cantonal Court,8 

By the District Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1930 

1981 

1932 

173,160 

170,544 

177,169 

13,639 

12,118 

11,740 

18,322 

19,022 

19,887 

1,961 

1,978 

2,090 


The number of inmates in the prisons during the years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 was respectively, 6,055, 5,977, and 6,078 males, and 232, 195, and 
231 females; in the houses of detention, 12,646, 14,109, and 15,528 
males, and 563, 401, and 518 females. There are also 4 State-work 
establishments ; the numbers of inmates of these establishments were 
respectively in the years 1929, 1930, and 1931, 2,556, 2,577, and 2,603 
males, and 19, 15, and 14 females. 

In 1901 an Act was passed reforming State reformatories for the educa- 
tion of juvenile criminals and establishing disciplinary schools for juvenile 
criminals. The number of inmates during the years 1929, 1930, and 
1931 in the State reformatories was : 667, 650, and 768 boys, 100, 
117, and 110 girls; in the disciplinary schools ; 366, 432, and 517 boys, 
82, 91, and 97 girls. 

There are both State and municipal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are spread over the country, the latter guard 
the frontiers (eastern and southern). The cavalry police (marechaussc) 
numbers about 22 officers and 1,160 men. There are about 1,339 field- 
constables — appointed and paid by the Government — divided into numerous 
brigades. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 

Pauperism and Social Insurance. 

The statistics of the poor relief in the Netherlands cover all forms of 
relief. The following data for the year 1931 relate exclusively to what 
may be called normal poor relief (not including relief of any kind to the 
unemployed). 


1 

Kind of relief 

Number of 
Persons 

Net cost, 
(guilders) 

Outdoor relief (heads of families) 

,, ,, (other persons) . 

140,619 

48,304 


27,744,267 

,, ,, (gifts) ..... 

Casuals 

Refuges to homelers persons .... 

124,282 
39,204 1 
76,113 


78,861 

Boarding out in families ..... 

13,267 


2,410,664 

,, ,, homes, etc. .... 

22,939 


4,269,824 
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Kind of relief 

Number of 
Persons 

Net cost 
(guilders) 

Nursing in hospitals 

162,157 

20,014,680 

Lunatics and idiots ...... 

25,336 

15,440,634 

Homes for the aged, children, etc. . 

36,279 

12,213,896 

Almshouses ....... 

13,037 

1,466,987 

Workshops and workhouses .... 

4,738 

998,664 

Total (1931) including otlier data 


100,667,002 


On September 19, 1916, a Government scheme for unemployment 
insurance was set up in Holland. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure in five years (ordinary and extraordinary) 
were, in thousands of guilders : — 


Revenue . 
Expenfiitiire 


1080 ! 1031 ' 1082 * I lOS.'P , 1034 ^ 


1,000 }jpiil(lers 1,000 giUMern 11,000 guilders 
704,990 702,054 I 1,174,450 

720,618 838,850 j 1,070,196 


1,000 guilders) i,000guililer8 
540,827 I 485,022* 

I 642,019 j 803,917 


^ Estimates. • Without the new taxes for 1934. 

Budget estimates for the years 1933 and 1934 were as follows : — 


Branches ot Ex- 
penditure 
(Ordinary service) 

1933 

1934 

Sources of Revenue 
(Taxes only) 

1933 

1934 


1,000 

1,(K)0 


] ,000 

1.000 


Guilders 

Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

Civil list 

1,850 

1,850 

Land tax 

9,310 

9,735 

Legislative body 


Tax on divideinis . 

14,000 

12,240 

and Royal cabinet 

1,966 

1,932 

Tax on coupons . 

— 

6,400 

Department of Fo- 


Tax on incomes . 

60,000 

25,800 

64,360 

reign Affairs 

3,829 

3,623 

Tax on capital 

29,215 

Department of Jus- 



Tax on successions 

36,000 

30,400 

tice 

27,102 

20,256 

Import duties 

102,200 

82,425 

Department of In- 



Excise duties 

168,930 

236,570 

terior . 

9,418 

13,187 

Tax on gold* silver 

800 

600 

Department of In- 

Tax on Bicycles . 

7,000 

7,000 

struction, etc. 

159,617 

154,311 

Tax on motor-cars, 



Department of Fi- 


etc, . 

12,000 

14,000 

nance . 

63,876 

143,076 

Stainp iluty , 

13,300 

15,860 

Department of De- 
fence . 

88,469 

87,887 

Registration duty 

lO.OOn 

10,000 




Department of Pub- 
lic Works, etc. 

TotAl . 

459,346 

508,806 

64,553 

75,842 

Of which for the — 



Department of 


Economic Affairs. 

13,095 

11,790 

General budget . 

387,842 

487,806 J 

Department of 


Loan Fund . 

52,504 

— 

Social Affairs 
Department of Colo- 

55,635 

109,165 

Road Fund . 

19,000 

21,000 

nies 

.5,447 

4,714 




Public Debt . 
Unforo.seen expen- 

77,738 

97,372 



i 

diture . 

50 

SO 



1 

TotAl expenditure 

572,6 14 

730.535 


1 

1 


* The new taxes for 1934 Included. 


The expenditure of the ‘ Department for the Colonies ’ entered in the 
budget estimates only refers to the central administration. There is a 
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separate budget for the great colonial possessions in the East Indies, voted 
as such by the States-General. The financial estimates for the year 1984 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 
proportions : — 

- GuUderg 

6,842,650 
469,02 3,111 
4747865,661 


Expenditure in the colonies 
Home Government expendi- 
ture 

Total expenditure . 


Guilders 

396,094,002 


167,489,842 

5ft3,'683,844 


Revenues in the mother 
country .... 
Revenues in the colonies . 
Total revenue 


In the Budget for 1933 and 1934 the national debt is given as follows in 
thousands of guilders : — 


1 

Jan. 1, 1933 

Jan. 1, 1934 

Funded Debt^— 



3J i>er cent debt 

520.743 

617,758 

8 ,, ,, ,, 

400.425 

387,446 

,, ,, ,, . 

39,188 

38,672 

4 ,, ,, ......... 

463,003 

951,218 


46,006 

48,469 


559,329 

532,150 

® )i >' >> 

446,588 

247,925 

Total 

2,470,838 

2,72.?,688 

Interest, 1938 and 1984 

94,029 i 

94,133 

Redemption, 1938 and 1934 (ordinary and extraor1inar>) ; 

63,942 

56,846 

Floating Debt — 

1 


Aseet*, January 1, 1933 and 1934 

426,841 

616,850 

447,217 

Liabilities ,. 

648,604 

Interest, 1933 and 1934 

9,547 j 

24,487 


* Including the amounts and the interest and redemption of the Loan fund loans. 

• Estimates 


Defence. 

I. Feontibb. 

The Netherlands are bordered on the south by Belgium, on the east 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, on the latter 
more hilly ; the land frontier is open all round. The frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence adopted in 1874 contemplated 
the concentratiou of the defensive forces in a restricted area, known as the 
‘Holland Fortress.* This comprises the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zealand and Utrecht. Two- thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the land side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less permanent works, which can be rendered very difficult of 
attack by inundations. There are also strong works on the coast, notably 
the Helder group, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the Hollandsch Diep 
and Volkerak position, while the entrances to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ship canals are defended by powerful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
Amsterdam, which is well fortified. Here also inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. The coast defences are in good order and are to 
be further stren^hened, but the defences on the land siae, except the position 
of Amsterdam, have of late years been neglected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military hands. 

Apart from the Holland Fortress are the works on the Western Schelde. 
These have hitherto been unimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely new works at Flushing. 
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II. Army. 

According to an Act of 1922, service in the array is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary enlistments bear a small proportion to 
the compulsory. Every Dutch citizen and, in certain circumstances, every 
other resident in the Netherlands, is liable to personal service in the 
army (or navy) from the age of 19 up to 40. The maximum strength of the 
annual contingent is fixed at 19,500 (including 1,000 for the sea service). The 
average effective strength of the home army in 1933 was 1,320 officers and 
16,953 other ranks. Budget for Army and Navy, 1933, 88,669,145 florins. 

The first training lasts for : («) 6^ months at the longest for men not 
belonging to the mounted corps, with the exception of those under (6) 
and (c) ; {b) 9 months at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted 
corps who after enlistment are being trained as subalterns ; (c) 12 months 
at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted corps who after 
enlistment are being trained as officers, for infirmary men, for conscripts of 
the air seiwice, and for men of the mounted artillery troops ; (d) 16 months 
at the longest for the cavalry ; (c) 8 months at the longest for the navy. 
The time for farther training is at the lowest 40 days for all conscripts, with 
the exception of infirmary men and air-service men, who are exempted. 

The Dutch garrison of the East Indies is organised in 2 divisions with a 
strength, in 1933, of 1,098 officers and 34,096 other ranks. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
model 96. Cavalry and engineers carry the Mannlicher carbine. The field 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q.F. Krupp 
gun of 7 *6 cm. 

III. Naty. 

The Navy is maintained for a double purpose — viz. the protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Inaian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine. The majority of the vessels recently added to the 
Navy are intended mainly for the defence of the Dutch East Indies. 

Following is a list of the principal ships of the Royal Netherlands Navy. 


^ame 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Armour 
water line 

*1“ 

o 

Principal Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse- 

power 

1 

Laid down 

COAST orrewoc snrrs 


inchewinches 






Jacob van Heems- 









kerck . 

4,445 

6 


3 9'4-In., 6 Wn. 

— 

6,400 

17 

’05 

Hertog Hendrik . 

4,560 

6 


1 9*4-in., 4 0-ln. 


6,300 

17 

’00 

Zeven ProvinciCn . 

5,644 

6 

n 

2 ll-in., 4 6-ln. 


8,600 

16 

’08 

ORUisms 









Java . A 

Sumatra . . / 

6,6T0 

3 

shields 

1 10 6- lu., 4 3-10. A. A. . 

1 


;<^5,ooo I 

1 i 

31 

1 i 

|’16 


There are also 2 armoured gunboats ; 2 sloops ; 8 destroyers of 1,816 tons ; 
6 seagoing torpedo boats; 80 submarines; 2 submarine dep6fe ships and 13 
minelayers. The oonstruction of a new cruiser of 6,000 tons for service in 
the East Indies was begun in 1932. A flotilla loader and a submarine are 
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also under construction. The Zeven Proviivcien and the cruisers Java and 
Sumatra are assigned to the East Indies Fleet, as are the destroyers, 3 older 
torpedo-boats, 16 of the submarines, and many of the other vessels mentioned. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1932 as follows (in hectares : 
1 hectare = 2'47 acres): — Uncultivated land: heath, 365,846 ; water and 
morass, 142,039 ; dykes and roads, 67,272 ; untaxed land, 84,697 ; building 
land, houses, &c., 68,033 Total, 727,887. Cultivated land; arable land, 
864,852; pasture, 1,325,304 ; gardens and orchards, 118,708 ; forest, 254,312. 
Total, 2,563,176. 

Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland; small estates in North Brabant, Giielders, 
Limburg, and Overyssel. 

The areas under the principal crops, in hectares, were as follows : — 


Products. 

j 1930 

1931 

1932 1 

Products. 

1930 

1931 

1932 


bectrs. 

bectrs. 

bectrs. 1 


hectrs. 

hectrs. hectrs. 

Winter wheat . 

. : 52,184 

57,635 

101,906 1 Beans 

8,709 

9,666: 

6,848 

Summer wheat 

. 1 5,384 

20,146 

18,165 

Brown mustard seed 

801 

457 

271 

Winter rye 
Summer rye . 

1 jl92,374 

180,052 

165,727 

White mustard seed 
Carraway seed 

1,178 

5,976 

2,250 

7,437 

1,116 

7,545 

Winter barley . 

. 10,139 

8,496 

6,658 

Flax 

15,002 

6,550 

1,995 

Summer barley 

. 20,645 

20,283 

13,313 

Tobacco . 

99 

75 

47 

Oats . 

. 149,722 

149,209 

141,811 

Potatoes . 

160,712 

164,116|1 

76,118 

Buckwheat 

490 

489 

427 

Sugar beets 

57,544 

87,4771 

40,173 

Horse beans 

. 9,118 

11,452 

9,497 

Chicory . 

613 

542 

510 

Peas . 

. ‘ 40,366 

42,776 

88,489 

Onions 

4,476 

3,9481 

4,128 


The yield of the more important products for 3 years was as follows : — 


Crop 


Produce 


Crop 

Produce 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Wheat . 
Barley . 
Oats 

Rye 

hectolitres 

2,168,604 

1,888,782 

6,454,142 

6,827,848 

hectolitres 

2,417,489 

1,130,886 

6,242,739 

6,068,343 

hectolitres 
i 4,697,000 

1 864.000 

1 6.028,000 
j 4,960,000 

1 . _ 

i Sugar beet. 
jPlai . 

! 

Tons 

2,137,652 

03,499 

Tons 

1,029,183 

27,101 

i 

Tons 

1,538,000 

9,389 


According to the live-stock census of May- June, 1930, Holland possessed 
299,152 horses, 2,366,066 cattle, 484,987 sheep, and 2,017,781 pigs. In 
1933, cattle numbered 2,877,230, and pigs, 2,112,646, 


II. Mining and Manufactures. 

A few coal-mines are found in the province of Limburg ; some of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 1931 was 12,901,391 metric 
tons and in 1932, 12, 756,448 metric tons. In 1932 the private mines produced 
6,255,737 tons, and the State mines, 7,500,711 tons. There is one salt mine at 
Boekelo, production 1929, 44,914 tons; 1930,49, 807 tons ; 1931, 56,414 tons ; 
1932, 61,166 tons. 

There are no odicial returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last reports there were, in 1930 : 280 distilleries, 10 su^r refineries, 7 
beet-sngar factories, 11 salt works, 148 breweries, and 2,919 tooacco factories. 
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III, Fisheries. 

In 1932, 3,820 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries. The 
produce of the herring fishery in the North Sea was valued at 7,063,537 
guilders in 1932 ; the weight of the catch of herrings was 68,935 tons. The 
quantity of oysters produced in 1932 amounted to 1,530,560 kilos. 


Commerce. 


The following are the returns of the imports (exclusive of gold and silver 
coins and bullion) for home consumption and the export of home produce 
for six years (in thousands of guilders) : — 


Year 

Imports 

1 

Exports 1 

Year ; 

Imports 

Exports 


2,683,904 ! 

1 

1,986,185 ; 

I 1931 i 

1,892,733 i 

1,311,811 


2,752,298 I 

1,989,431 1 

; 1932 

1.299,460 ; 

846, 1 3 f) 

lost) 

2,418,265 ' 

1,718,880 

■ li*33 ' 

1,209,244 ! 

725,656 


The values of the leading articles of import and export in the last 
two years were (in thousands of guilders) : — 



Imports 

Exports 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Iron and steel of all kinds . 

74,772 

81.215 

19,299 

19,477 

Textiles, raw and manufactured 

189,024 

178,383 

69,104 

59,716 

Cereals and Hour .... 

142,232 

104,149 

7,907 

5,340 

Coal 

63,978 

.50,763 

60,393 

58,722 

Rice and flour thereof 

9,745 

9,782 

9,801 

5,729 

Mineral oil 

42,455 

40,341 

1,677 

1,282 

Coffee 

26,561 

24,460 

5,244 

8,311 

Butter 

3,262 

SOS 

18,025 

18,545 

Margarine (raw and eatable) 

800 

887 

5,591 

8,480 

Sugar 

8,784 

5,454 

3,035 

3,954 

Cheese 

388 

271 

35,926 

28,457 

Gold and silver 

647,736 

534,851 

355,259 

098,221 

Wood 

45,518 

58,912 

2,436 

2,117 

SkiiKS 

12,669 

15,153 

8,158 

13,164 

Copper . . ... 

6,116 

6,657 

1,158 

1,315 

Paper 

28,381 

24,871 

26,500 

20,462 

Soot, grease, tallow, suet . 

5,854 

4,618 

0,003 

3,679 

Zinc 

1,816 

2,011 

2,S95 

2,430 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 

25,640 

23,781 

1,012 

831 

Tin 

1,155 

1,483 

3,701 

7,275 

Colours (painters’ wares) . 

10,270 

10,962 

9,678 

9,044 

Seeds (colza, linseed, Ac.) . 

86,865 

25,318 

8,698 

10,149 

Manures (all sorts) .... 

23,882 

27,154 

81,006 

20,789 


Value of the trade (excluding gold and silver coins and bullion) with the 
leading countries for two years in thousands of guilders : — 


Imports 

1932 

1933 

Exports 

1932 

1933 

Germany . 

899,784 

878,444 

Germany . 

170,495 

156,119 

Great Britain . 

117,654 

109,081 

Great Britain . 

159,984 

126,333 

Belgium and Luxem- 
burg 

185,022 

128,5.50 

Belgium and Luxem- 
burg . . . j 

118,008 

100,143 

United States . 

86,720 

77,700 

United States . | 

i • 29,256 

83,185 

Dutch East Indies . 

69,688 

60,608 

Dutch East Indies . 

46,587 

80,741 1 

France 

54,998 

63,228 

France 

1 85,621 

71,873 
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The principal articles of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Returns! in two years were : — 


Imports ixi to U.K. 
from Netherlands 

1931 

1932 

Exports of produce 
and manuf. of U. K. 
to Netherlands 

1981 

1982 

Potatoes . 

£ 

979,314 

£ 

1,159,106 

i 

Cottons . 

£ 

705,158 

£ 

806,170 

Fish .... 

805,436 

205,178 

Cotton yarn 

992,121 

767,128 

Cheese 

573,984 

454,680 

Coal .... 

1,563,242 

1,247,806 

Butter 

698,349 

248,867 

Iron and Steel . 

! 1,034,878 

850,289 

Margarine . 

1,836,890 

151.027 

Machinery 

1 1,258,412 
! 316,908 

718.896 

Paper, Strawboard . 

1,374,892 

1,286,894 

Clothing . 

804,826 

Tomatoes . 

1.077,196 ' 

889,969 

Woollens . 

1 607,799 

513,994 

Eggs .... 
Condensed milk 

2,270,342 

2,717,833 

1 

649,588 

2,315,468 

Motor cars A motor 
cycles . 

j 400,082 

691,723 


Chemicals. 

189,225 

195,972 


Much of the trade here entered as with the Netherlands consists of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably the imports of silk goods and 
metal goods. 

Total trade between the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1938 

Imports from Netherlands to U.K. . 
Exports to Netherlands from U.K. . 
Re*export.s to Netherlands from U.K. 

£ 

42,872 

21.818 

6,212 

£ 

39,523 

18,860 

4,149 

£ 

35,198 

18,701 

2,998 

£ 

22,030 
12,106 
2,883 1 

£ 

18,690 

12,480 

1,975 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The number of vessels in the mercantile navy on July 1, 1938, was: — 
Sailing vessels, 21, of 6,645 gross tons; steamers, 878, of 2,041,066 ctoss 
tons, and 614 motor vessels of 717,747 gross tons; total, 1,413 vessels of 
2,765,467 gross tons. 

The following table gives the number and capacity of vessels which 
entered and cleared the ports of the Netherlands ; — 


Entered. 


Year 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Cubic Metres 

No. 

Cubic Metres 

No. 

Cubic Metres 

1929 

19,608 

82,647,000 

3,464 

9,10.5.000 

23,072 

91,762,000 

1980 

19,009 

81,488,000 

8,466 

7,766,000 

22,475 

89,254,000 

1931 

17,087 

71,558,000 

4,010 

8,725,000 ' 

21,097 

80,288,000 

1932 

15,418 

! 60,217,000 

8,669 

.7,868,000 

18,982 

67,581,000 


Cleared, 


1929 

16,144 

61,951,000 

6,914 

1 29,649,000 

1 23,058 

1 91,600,000 

1980 

16,830 

61,762,000 

^ 5.9.5.8 

26,645.000 ' 

22,783 j 

88.407,000 

1931 

16,728 

69,488,000 

4,448 

1 20,407,000 

21,176 

79,896,000 

1932 

16,552 

51,869,000 

8,6<>9 

16,060,000 

19,161 

1 67,429,000 


Of the total number in 1932, 5,992 Dutch vessels entered with a capacity 
of 16,422,066 cubic metres, and 12,990 foreign vessels with a capacity of 
51,168,451 cubi(i metres; 6,978 Dutch vessels cleared, with a capacity 
of 16,110,411 cubic metres, and 18,173 foreign vessels with a capacity of 
61,318,526 cubic metres. 
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'Hie vessels with cargoes which entered at the chief ports were as 
follows : — 


Port 

mi 

1932 

Nnmber 

Cnbic 

Metres 

per 

Cent. 

Number 

Cnbic 

Metres 

per 

cent. 

Rotterdam 

8,753 

41,102,465 

67 4 

7,671 

34,321,800 

57-0 

Amsterdam . 

3,095 

12.576,476 

17-6 

2,699 

11,063,913 

18-4 

Vlaardingen . 

463 

8,352,189 

4-7 

, 255 

1.900,552 

8*2 

Flushing 

466 

1,302,778 

1-8 

445 

1,280,270 

2*1 

Hook of Holland . I 

421 

2,236,854 

3*1 

432 

2,423,319 

4*0 




Cleared. 



Rotterdam . 

WO \ 

30,798,068 

63-0 

8,123 

; 30,599,871 

1 59 -e 

Amsterdam 

2,S79 1 

: 9,652,671 

16-5 

2,242 

8,761,775 

17*1 

Vlaardingen . 

859 ' 

1 1,674,900 

2-9 

' 2i)0 

1,818 049 

1 2*6 

Flushing 

442 

j 1,207,847 

2-1 

! 439 

1,253,190 

j 24 

Hook of Holland . 

1 445 

1 2,255,402 

3 9 

427 

2,195.625 

1 4-3 


Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Railways. 

The total extent of rivers and navigable canals is about 4,660 miles ; 
of roads about 3,000 miles, 

In 1931 the total length of the principal tramway lines was 1,869 miles ; 

843.999.000 passengers were carried, and 3,045,806,000 kilogrammes of goods. 
Their revenue amounted to 44,439,000 guilders. 

In 1932 the 2 principal railways had a length of 2,262 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1'50 metres, or 4 ft. 11 in. In 1932 

79.644.000 passengers were carried on the railways. The total revenue was 

136.540.000 guilders (121,015,040 guilders in 1933). All railway com- 
panies are private ; there is a Stete railway company, only so named because 
the road is owned by the State.. 

II. Post and TELEORArns. 


The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years 


- 

Letters 

Post Cards 

Newspapers and 
Printed Matter 

Purcell 

Letter* with 
Money Orders 

1931 

Internal . 

246,387,000 

08,507,513 

579,049,000 

7,172,376 

218,530 

Foreign . 

86,757,000 

16,690,179 

48,706,000 

1,817,903 

1 209,889 

1982 

Internal . 

243,567,000 

71,960,000 

84,388,421 

555,535,000 

41,515,000 

i 

6,040,701 

208,890 

Foreign . 

13,216,283 

1,659,518 

210,706 


The receipts of the Post Office in 1982 were 48,161,000 guilders, the 
expenditure in 1932, 47,898,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph lines, but most of ^e lines are owned 
by the State. The length of State liaes on Jan. 1, 1933, was 753 miles, the 
length of wires on Jan. 1, 1933, 9,975 miles. The number of State offices 
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was, on Jan. 1, 1933, 2,221. The number of paid messages by State 
and private lines in 1932 was 5,529,400. The receipts of the State amounted 
in the same year to 9,997,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses in 1982 to 
11,897,000 guilders. 

In 1921 the interurban and international telephone system had 2,512 
miles of line and on December 31, 1931, 317,815 miles of wire, and is 
administered by the State ; 27,520,183 interurban and 2,125,446 inter- 
national conversations were held in 1932. The receipts were in the same 
year for interurban and international intercourse 16,460,000 guilders, and 
the total expenses 13,381,000 guilders. 

II. Air Traffic. 

There is a regular civil aeroplane service subsidised by the Government 
between Amsterdam and London, Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris, Amster- 
dam and Hamburg, Rotterdam and Berlin, Amstt idam and Malmo, and 
between Amsterdam and Batavia. In 1929, 75 te ns ot jiostal matter, 696 
tons of goods and 14,269 f)as.sengers were carried ; in 19:^0, resp. 65 tons, 
684 tons and 10, 152 passengers ; in 1931, resp. 100 ^ 55 t 'ns and 11,166 

passengers; in 1932, resp. 110 tons, 603 tons, and 12,166 passengers. 

Banking and Credit. 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1875 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; but a Bill which passed the States- 
General in the session of 1876 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten-guilder 
pieces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was suspended for an unlimited 
time. 

Value of money minted during the following years (in thousands of 
guilders) 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

and 

Nickel 

Ki»r Mie East 
an<] 

West India 
Colonies 

Total 

value 

Total number 
of pieces 

1881-1900 

8,564 

13,710 

1,310 

10,834 

34,418 

452,342,090 

1901-1920 

95,123 

! 108,370 

4,362 

58,152 

265,907 

1,370,652,000 

1921-1931 

55,000 

194,320 

2,320 

23,462 

275,080 

728,320,000 

1932 

43,240 

18,800 

1 110 

50 

62,200 

26,644,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private institution, but it is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, granted in 1863 
for 25 yeans, was prolonged in 1888 for 16 years, and prolonged again for 
the same term in 1903, with some alterations in the conditions ; e.g. all 
the paper money is to be issued by the Bank. In 1918 the Charter was 
once more prolonged for a furtlier 16 years. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks, only with more guarantees. Two-fifths of the 
paper money in circulation must be covered. It has agencies in all 
places of importance. 

Some recent figures are as follows (in thousands of florins) : — 



Febrnarv 
20, 1983 

February 
19, 1984 


February 
20, 1988 

February 
19, 1984 

Gold . . . *. 

Silver .... 
Discounts A advances 

1,023,055 

26,260 

188,878 

813,697 

26,678 

172,620 

Notes in circulation . 
Deposits , 

982,242 

318,829 

888,996 

148,012 
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The capital amounts to 20,000,000 guilders. The Bank keeps the State- 
Treasury and the cash of the State Postal Savings-Bank and of other institu- 
tions. The Bank receives 3^ per cent, of the capital ; the remainder, with 
deduction of some reserves, is divided between the State and the Bank in 
proportion of 3 ; 1. 

There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
postal savings-bank, established in 1881. The following table gives some 
particulars : — 


Year 

Number of 
Savings 
Banks 

Arnoujit 
depo.sited 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Amount 
withdrawn 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Total Dp- 
posits at 
end of year 
(in 1,000 
gldrs,) 

Number of 
Depositors at 
end of year 

Amount 
per inhabi- 
tant. 
Gldrs. 

1930 







State P. 8. B. 

— 

148,957 

133,709 

1 375,405 

2,144,026 

47-21 

Private Barks 

295 

229,382 

194,349 

; 429,830 

1,045,577 

54-27 

1931 

1 


1 


State P. 8. B. 


194,972 

141,103 

1 439,238 

2,217,220 

, 54*48 

Private Banks 

290 

248,940 

243,475 

: 419,210 

1,093,882 

55*72 

1932 





1 

State P. 8. B. 

— 

225,069 

165,242 

' 511,402 

i 2,260,052 

I 62-50 

Private Banks 

290 

206,800 

22‘3,058 

; 446,210 

1,110,120 

i 54-53 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The standard coin is the lO-florin piece weighing 6720 grammes, ‘900 fine, 
and thus containing 6 '048 grammes of fine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage is the gulden or tiorin, weighing 10 grammes, '945 fine and containing 
9 '46 grammes of fine silver. 

Gold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1876. 

The principal coins are : — 

The gxilden, guilder ov florin of 100 cents = Is. 8d. ; or 12 g. =£1. 

The rijksdaalder guilders. 

Coins in circulation : silver, of 10, 25. 50, 100 and 250 cents ; bronze, 
^ cent, 1 cent and 2^ cents ; nickel, 5 cents. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures, and, with trifling changesj 
the metric denominations are adopted in the Netherlands. 


Diploma^c and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op the Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoi/ and Minister . — Jonkheer Dr. K, de Marees van Swinderen, 
G.C.V.O. (October 1, 1913). 

First Secretary. — Dr. J. J, B. Bosch ridder von Rosenthal. 

Commercial Attache — F. B.’s Jacob. 

Agricultural Adviser, — B. Gerritzen. 

Consul-General in London. — T. H. de Meester. 
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2. Op Grrat Britain in the Netherlands. 

Envoy and Minister. Hubert Montgoraer}’^, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
C.B. Appointed August 22, 1933. 

First Secretary. — W. St. C. Roberts, M.C. 

Military Attache. — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O., M,C. 

Naval Atia/:h6. — Capt. J. U. P. Fitzgerald, R. N. 

Group-Capt. R. M. Field. 

Commercial Secretary . — K. V. Laming, C. B.E. 

ConsuhGeiieral at Rotterdam. — F. G. Rule. 

There are consular representatives at Amsterdam (C.G.), Dordrecht, 
Flushing, The Hague, and Yinuiden. 


Colonies. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 788,000 English square miles, 
with a total population of 60,9.'>8,371 in 1931. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming the territory of Netherlands India 
(Nederlaiulsch Indie), are situated between 6° N. and 11° S. latitude, and 
between 95° and 141° E. longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their East India Company. This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch East Indies, and ruled them during nearly 
two centuries. After the dissolution of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country. 

Government and Constitution. 

Politically, the territory, which is under the sovereignty of the N etherlands, 
is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Subject native States. 

The administration and executive authority of the East Indies rest in 
the hands of a Governor-General. He is assisted by a Council of seven 
members of an advisory character. The members of the Council, however, 
have no share in the executive. The Governor-General and the members 
of the Council are nominated by the Queen. In 1918 a ‘Volksraad’ was 
installed to discuss the budget, and to advise the Government on matters 
of general importance as a first step towards the development of self- 
government in the colony. Some of the members are appointed by the 
Government, some are elected by the local councils, and the Chairman is 
appointed by the Crown. It includes Eiiropean.s, natives and foreign 
Orientals (Chinese, Arabs). By the Netherlands India Con-stitution of 1926, 
Netherlands India is granted a measure of self-government in internal affairs 
under supervision of the Home Government, the legislative powers being 
shared between the Volksraad and the Governor- General. 

The provinces, divided into residencies, are governed by Governors ; the 
residencies by Residents, assisted by Assistant-Residents and a member of 
subordinate European officials. Local government is almost entirely exer- 
cised by native Qivil servants, headed by Regents. The Resident, however, 
remains responsible for governing in his division. 

Governor ‘Oeneral.—Zh.!!, Dr. B. C. d« Jonge, appointed May 8, 1981. 
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Area and Population. 



Area: 
English 
square miles 

Population 
Oof. 7, 1P30 
(Census) 

Population 

1920 

(Census) 

Population 
per sq. mile 
1930 

Java and Madura 

51,067 

41,718,335 

34,984,171 

817’1 

f Sumatra, West Coast 

19,120 

15,215 

1,919,109 

1,522,240 

100*3 

Island of J Tapanoeli 

1,041,301 

843,585 

08 '4 

Sumatra j Sumatra, East Coa.st 

36,091 

9,992 

1,673,623 

1,197,554 

46-3 

VBenkoelen 

322,619 

257,140 

32-2 

f Lampongs 

10,911 

359,960 

233,903 

32*0 

Island of J Palembang 

33,164 

1,096,555 

828,004 

33*1 

Sumatra 1 Djambi . 

17,168 

245,342 

233,344 

14 3 

lAtjeh 

21,442 

1,002,900 

786,365 

46*8 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago 

12,503 

298,329 

223,122 

23*9 

Bangka .... 

4,548 

205,433 

1.54,141 

45*1 

Billiton .... 

1,872 

73,409 

68,582 

( 39*2 

Borneo, West District . 
Borneo, South and East 

i 56,823 

827,898 

605,402 

145 

Districts .... 

149,238 

1,366,635 

1,020,599 

9*1 

Island of / Celebes . 

38,190 

3,087,335 

2,347,645 

81*1 

Celebes \ Manado . 

34,970 

1,139,251 

760,692 

32*2 

Molucca^/ Amboina 

\ 76,569 

400,057 

277,966 

6*2 

Islands (Ternate . 

/ 115,833 

492,973 

U9,246 

1 4*2 

Timor Archipelago 

24,530 

1,656,636 

1,146,660 

67*5 

Bali and Lombok 

4,070 

1,802,146 

1,565,014 

442*8 

Approximate total 

783,296 

60,729,836 

49,350,834 

82*8 


A Including New Guinea. 


The population of Java and Madura on October 7, 1930 (Census), con- 
sisted of 20,424,199 males and 21,294,136 females ; 192,571 were Europeans, 
40,891,093 natives, and 634,671 other Orientals, chiefly Chinese and Arabs 
(682,481 Chinese). The population of the outer provinces (census 1930) was 
19,011,501 (included an estimate of 135,350), with 9,581,893 males and 
9,294,268 females; 48,764 were Europeans, 18,263,531 Natives, 650,496 
Chinese, and 68,720 other Asiatics. 

The whole population of the colony is legally divided into Europeans, 
Natives and foreign Orientals. The former generally live under the same 
laws as the inhabitants of the mother-country, while in the ffovernment 
of the latter the Indian customs and institutions are considered. The 
Governor-General, however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised 
to make individual exoe})tion8 to this rule. 

Eeligion. 

Religious liberty is granted to all denominations. The Protestant 
Church counted, at the end of 1932, 34 ministers, 30 preachers and assistant- 
preachers and 346 native preachers paid by the Govemmeut ; the Roman 
Catholic 87 curates and 14 native preachers paid by the Government; 276 
prints and 57 native preachers not salaried out of the public funds. 
During 1932, 82 missionaries of 22 societies were allowed to practise their 
missionary work. 

The bulk of the natives are Mohammedans ; there aro some miUicms 
of converted Christians and Animists, and a million Buddhists. 
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Education. 

There are public (Government auii municipal) primary schools, where instruction is given 
through the medium of the Dutch langusge, for (1) Europeans and jjersons assimilated with 
them (a 7 years’ course) ; (2) Chinese (‘ Dutch-Clunese schools,’ with a 7 years’ course) ; (8) 
Natives ('Dutch-Native schools,' with a 7 years’ course); and (4) link-schools (with 
a 5 years’ course). Pi;bllc schools where instruction is given through the medium of a 
native tongue are (1) the ‘second class' schools (with a 5 or 6 years' course); and 
(2) village schools (with a 8 years’ course of extremely elementary instruction). Besides, 
there are schools with an extended primary instruction (in the Dutch language) with a 
3 years’ course (Mulo-schools) open to all certiflcated pupils of the primary schools with 
a 7 years’ course, without distinction of race. Side by side with the public schools, 
there are various private schools. 

For secondary education there are public secondary schools with 5- and 3-year courses in 
connection with the primary schools, and also with S-yesr courses in connection with 
the extended primary school. In addition to the Government institutions there are 
6 private secondary schools for girls with a 3 years’ course and 1 with a 5 years’ course. 
Higher education is given at the Technical College at Bandoeng, erected in 1920. Further- 
more, a College for Law opened in 1924, and a Medical College, erected in 1927, both at 
Batavia. 

The following table shows the number of .schools, the school attendance, the teaching 
statf, and the expenditure on education in 1932 


Schools 

Number 

Teaching 

Statf 

Pupils 

Cost (in 
gtiildera) 

Public European primary schools 

190 

886 

25,720 


Private ,, ,, ,, 

106 

687 

20,289 

I 

Public Dutch-Chinese ,, 

64 

443 

14,180 

ll6,107,300 

Private „ ,, ,, 

45 

302 

9,178 

Public Dutch-Native „ ^ 

250 

1,613 

47,833 


Private ,, ,, * 

117 

705 

23,954 

J 

Public 2nd-claa8 schools for Native.s . 

2,886 

10,504 

417,978 

1 20,492,200 

Private ,, ,, ,, 

366 

1,060 

41,728 

Village schools .... 

17,158 

28,325 

1,324,700 

Public Mulo-schools 

35 

420 

8,242 

\ 4,694,800 

Private ,, ,, ... 

Public secondary schools 

32 

236 

4,312 

14 

377 

4,848 

\ 3,531,700 

Private ,, . 

Govern m’t High School.s . 

12 

213 

1,435 

8 

54 

641 

1,008,400 


* Inclusive link-schools. 


Furthermore, there were in 1932 the following training schools : — Four public schools 
for training in engineering, architecture, electrical engineering, and mining (5 years’ 
course), and two similar private schools (1 four years’ course and 1 three years’ course), 
with 129 teachers and 1,553 pupils ; 42 public and 19 ]>rivate trade schools for natives 
(63 two years’ course, 6 three years’ course and 2 four years’ course), with 817 t.eacherg and 
6,693 pupils. Five commercial schools (3 years’ course), with 424 pupils ; 4 agricultural 
schoi-ls with 38 teachers and 402 pupils; one veterinary school with 10 teachers and 31 
pupils ; 8 training schools for civil. Judicial, and administrative functions, with 78 
teachers and 653 pupils, and one training school for police with 43 students ; three public 
medical schools with 47 teachers and 445 students ; one private nautical school for 
Europeans. 

For native teachers there are 12 schools with Instruction in the Dutch language with 
129 teachers and 1,266 pupils; with instruction in the native tongue, 812 schools and 
courses with 601 teachers and 7,751 pupils. Furthermore, there are 18 schools and courses 
for European teachers with 227 teachers. 

For Chinese teachers there is a gchqpl with instruction in the Dutch language with 
13 teachers and 119 pupils. 


Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice for Europeans ia entrusted to European 
judges, while for natives their own chiefs have a large share in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samaraif^, Soerabaya, Fadang, Medan and Makassar — Resident 
courts and police courts for Europeans ; native courts, magistrate courts, 
police courts, Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 
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Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus or Deficit 

19321 

Quilderfi 1 

Ouildera 

Guilders 

499,387,000 

629,007,000 

— 129,620,000 

19332 

559,754,236 

657,523,934 

- 97,769,698 

19342 

474,365,661 

i 563,583,844 

- 89.218,183 


* Provihiun.'il results. * Estiiuates. 


The sources of revenue in 1934 are stated as follows (in guilders): From 
direct and indirect taxes, 248,7 14,000 ; salt monopoly, 12,024,000 ; opium regie, 
7,493,000; railway service, 2,612,000 ; harbour servit e, .5,832,000 ; forestry, 
1,051,000; rubber, 184,000; dredging service, 1,116,000; Government 
printing odice, 356,000; all other sources, 16,902,000, net surplus of State 
business enterprises (as opium factory, ]>awnshops, cinchona- and tea- estate, 
tin, coal, harbour of Makassar, Emmaharbour, harbour of Belawan, harbour 
of Semarang, post, telegraph and telephone services, electric enterprises, and 
reproduction shop of tlie topographical service), 1,32*2,000. Gross receipts 
of pawnshops are 14,000,000; cinchona- and tea-estate, 817,000; tin, 
19,916,000; coal, 5,178,000; four harbours, 3,430,000; electric enterprises, 
3,002,000; ])ost, telegraph and teleplione services, 27,644,000 ; other 
objects, 317,000. Public funded debt on December 31, 1933, was 
1,261,356,000 guilders. 

Defence. 

The Dutch forces in the East Indies constitute a colonial army which is 
entirely separate from the home army. The colonial army in 1933 comprised 
4 regiments and 1 independent battalion of field infantry, each regiment 
consisting of 3 or 4 battalions and 1 unit of machine-guns and mortars, 2 
battalions of light infantry, 12 garrison battalions and 1 garrison companv, 
and the light infantry corps at Atchin. There were further 2 dej>dt 
battalions ol infantry, 1 unit of cyclist-soldiers, 4 squadrons, 2 independent 
troops, 1 depot squadron of cavalry, 6 mountain batteries, 6 motor batteries, 
1 corps and 3 detachments of coast- and anti aircraft artillery, 1 depOt battery 
of artillery, 2 field companies, 1 depot com])any of sappers and miners, 1 rauio 
company, 1 telejihone company, 1 searchlight company, 1 motor-car company, 
and a flying corps consisting of 1 wing (3 flights of 6 aeroplanes). In 1918 
compulsory service was introduced in the militia for Europeans (only of 
Netherlaud nationality) between 19 and 32 years of age, and in the land- 
storm between the ages of 31 and 45. On December 31, 1932, there were 
1,623 reservist officers, 15,001 militia-men and 16,269 lan<istorm-m<di\. 

In most battalions there are 3 companies composed either of Europeans or 
of Natives ; the greater part of the officers, and a proportion of the non- 
commissioned officers, are Europeans. The artillery has European and Native 
gunners and Native drivers. The Euiopeans (except the militia) and 
Natives are volunteers. The strength of the colonial army in 1932 was 
1,194 officers, 34,183 volunteers, of whom 6.819 were Europeans and 27,364 
Natives. Besides the Army there are different armed troops, viz. : (1) The 
liegion of the Native Prince Maugku Negara, consisting of infantry, 
numbering about 960 men. In case of war this Legion would be placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. (2) The Barisan, being a native 
infantry of Madura, consisting of 3 battalions, numbering 1,647 men, designed 
to maintain peace in the island and to participate in campaigns in case of war. 

The expenditure for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1934 
amounts to about 73,700,000 guilders. 
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The Royal Navy in the East Indies nnmbers 360 officers and 1,750 European 
and 2,360 Native non-commissioned officers and sailors and 186 militia, and 
consists of 86 men-of-war, including 2 light cruisers, 8 destroyers, 12 
submarines, 2 gunboats, 6 minelayers, 4 torpedo motor-boats, 1 old battle- 
ship serving as gimnery-schoolship, 2 surveying vessels, and 1 submarine- 
depOtship, and some old torpedo-boats for local service. There is, besides, 
a Naval Air Service with 62 hydroplanes, and the Colonial Navy, consist- 
ing of 14 smaller ships of no naval value, with 147 Europeans and 682natives, 
employed for civil service duties. 

Production and Industry. 

Scattered all over the isle of Java are many agricultural estates chiefly 
owned by agricultural companies, Europeans and Chinese. Yet the greater 
part of the soil of Java belongs to and is cultivated by the natives. 

The harvested area under various ‘native’ cultures in Java and Madura 
was in 1932 as follows, in acres : — Irrigated rice, 8,070,486 ; non-irrigated 
rice, 1,067,068 ; maize, 4,960,945 ; cassava, 1,774,113 ; sweet potatoes, 
358,820 ; groundnuts, 630,491 ; soya beans, 588,649 ; other pulses, 647,383; 
tobacco (native), 350,304 ; other secondary crops, 1,639,680; total, 
19,767,839. 

In 1932, the harvested areas of the principal ‘other secondary crops* 
were potatoes, 59,287 acres; native sugar-cane, 27,682 acres; indigo, 4,893 
acres; and capsicum, 176,071 acres. Separate from this area native tea was 
planted on 97,296 acres; native rubber on 20,368 acres; and native coffee 
on 64,631 acres. 

The total area in use for agriculture in Netherlands-India in 1932 was 
6,823,550 acres, of which 99,398 acres were Government-estates, 795,113 
acres were private lands, and 170,904 acres lands hired from native states 
in Java and Madura, 2,654,365 acres lands hired on long-lease (erfpacht) 
from the Government or from native states, 2,688,878 acres agricultural 
concessions in the Outer Provinces granted by the Government or by native 
states (landbouwconcessie), 414,891 acres lands hired on short-lease from 
natives. Of the total only 2,986,317 acres were planted. 

The following table gives a comparison of the production of sugar for 
6 years : — 


- 

1 1928 

1929 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Harvested area . 
Total production . 
Factories 

. acres . 

. tons . 
number . 

482,878 
2,923,550 ' 
178 

486.199 

2,870,979 

179 

489,296 

2,915,866 

179 

496,278 
2,772,443 
' 178 

410,627 

2,560,182 

165 


Other products are shown (for 2 years) as follows : — 



1931 1 

1932 


1931 

1932 

Coffee (tons) . . . 
Rubber (tons)* . . 
Oinchona (tons) . . 
Tobacco (tons) . . 

103,244* j 
254,616* 1 
10,625 i 
03,976* 

132,678 > 
212;84H* 
10,120 
46,114* 

: Tea (tons) , . . 

1 Cacao (tons) , . . 
Oil palms (tons) ‘® . 

i 81,809* 
1,801 

1 64,457 

1 

81,937* 

1^449 

90,078 


* InclmHng 69,958 tons native coffee. 

• lUcludlnR 61,447 tons native rubber. 

• Including 4,887. tons bought up from 

natives. ~ 

* Including 64,499 tons export native 
■coffee. 

» Including 88,717 tons native rubber. 


• Including 13,669 tons bought np ftx>m 
natives. 

• Including 12,424 tons native tea, 

• Including 14,908 tons native tea. 

• ffevea only. 

« Oil. 
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Tbe tin mines of Banka are worked by the Government; those of Billiton by a com- 
bined Governmental and private undertaking ; and those of Rian and Sumatra by private 
Bnterprlse. Their total yield was, in piculs (138 J lbs.): 1929,610,590; 1930,544,412; 1931, 
27,814 (in metric tor.s); 1982, 17,040 (provisional flguies). 

The yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in metric tons: 
1929, 1,838,(365; 1980, 1,870,823 ; 1981, 1,404,404 ; 1932, 1,870,823. 

Number of animals in 1932: — horses, 680,838 ; cattle, 5,032,246 ; 
buffaloes, 3,353,322. 

The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was, in metric 
tons: 1930, 5,531,482; 1931, 4,698,050; 1932, 5,093,164. 


Commerce. 

No difference is made between Dutch and foreign imports and vessels. 
There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there is a small export duty. 

Imyiorts and exports in thousand guilders : — 


Government 


Private 



1 Merchan- 
, dise 

j Specie j 

Total 


Grand 

Total 


Imports 


1928 1 

33,504 

5,200 1 

38,704 1 

974,549 1 

16.965 

991,514 

1,030, 21S 

1929 

36,077 

41,350 1 

77,427 

! 1,076,443 1 

12,103 

1,088,646 

1,165,973 

1980 

32,579 

30,050 

62,629 

856,776 1 

2,866 

859,642 

922,271 

1931 

20,118 

14,000 1 

34,118 

1 579,941 ! 

806 

575,747 

609,865 

1932 

10,3(56 

16,000 1 

26,366 

1 383,122 1 

392 

383,514 

409,880 


Exports 


1928 

445 1 

1,643 1 

2,088 

1,587,619 

174 

1,587,793 

1,589,881 

1929 

239 

33,820 

84, (>59 

1,453,262 

480 

1,458,742 

1,487,801 

1980 

469 

24,110 

24,579 

i 1,16^671 

336 

1,166,907 

1,191,486 

1931 

406 

23,897 

24,303 

[ 763,164 

10,698 

778,862 

798,165 

1932 

342 

21,920 

22,262 

551,403 

54 

561,457 

1 573,719 

1 


The principal exports in 1932 were: Sugar (residue, molasses excepted), 
1,513,620 tons; rubber. 241,820 tons; coffee, 113,735 tons; tea, 78,763 
tons ; tobacco (leaf), 74,095 tons; cinchona bark, 6,904 tons net weight. 

The principal imports from Java to U.K. in 1932 were (according to 
Board of Trade Returns): Sugar, 1,650,995^. ; tea, 1,718,064^.; tapioca, 
186,6127. ; rubber, 164,4257. ; molasses, 290,3427. The principal exporta 
from U. K. to Java were : ammonium sulphate, 58,5807. ; cotton piece goods, 
760,4177. ; iron and steel, 346,7337. ; machinery, 100,1387. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Java (Board of Trade figures) 
for five years : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

1933 

Imports from Java to U.K. . 
Exports to Java from U.K. . 
Re-Kxpoits to Java from U.K. 

£ 

10,196,211 

6,641,758! 

90,267! 

£ 

6.587,849 

4,610.420 

90,762 

£ 

4,566.001 

2,506,721 

83,9851 

£ 

4,717,278 
, 2,458,252 
46,688 

£ 

3,408,585 

2,146,824 

44,673 
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Sliip{)iiig and Gbrnmunications. 


Year 


Entered 

Wbereof^ under astish 
Flag:. 


Number 

Reg. Tons 

Number 

Rog. Tons 

1D90 II : 

1931 1 

1932 1 

Steamers 

Sailing veasdB 
Steamers 

Sailing vessels 
Steamers 

Sailing vessels 

(i,,970 

12,407 

5,140 

10,697 

3,774 

11, 7*0, ^8, 
864,612 
10,889,818 
282,381 
9,889,901 
178,018 

7,^48 

4,847 

7,184 

8,426 

6,306 

2,630 

8,645,877 

199, 9U 
2,670,544 
109,188 
2,810,033 
87,703 


In 1930 the Netherland East Indies had a!x)ut 35,900 miles of highways, 
of which 24,850 were macadam (2,600 miles with bituminoua smrface), 
60 concrete and brick, and 11,050 low-iype, earth, sand-clay, or gravel, 
graded and drained. The road mileages of some of the larger islands are 
reported as follows: Java, 16,800 ; Sumatra, 11,400; Borneo, 1,400 ; 
Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, and Timor, 3,060. 

At the end of 1932 the total length of rail and tramways (State and private) 
was about 4,644 miles (3,419 in Java and 1,225 in Sumatra); the gross 
receipts (1932) about 70,864,000 guilders ; working expenses (1932), 
54» 409,0.00 guilders ; number of passengers (1932) about 90,262,000. 

The Government telegraph linea extended in 1932 over 6„442 miles, the 
Government telegraph cables over 4,102 miles,, making a total of 9,544 
miles. The number of post and telegraph offices (combined), post offices 
(simple), telegraph offices (simple) and stations in 1932 were respectively 
231, 89, and 531 for Java and Madura^ and 171, 104, and 293 for the other 
islands, a total of 1,419 offices: and stations. Moreover, there were 1,457 
rural postal agencies and 694 rural telegraph agencies. The number of 
tele^ji^ph offices includes 43 government radio telegraph stations for public 
servioe^including 10 coast stations} and 1 station for wireless traffic with other 
countries), 6 private radio telegraph stations for coastal public service ; and 
21 radio posts erected in isolated regions for the purpose of connecting the 
Government Civil Service officials of these outstations with more populated 
oeptms. The numbers of telegrams were 907,000 (internal) ani 691,000r 
(foreign). Interna] ordinary letters and postcards carried in 1932, 34,189,000, 
while there were 41,246,000 printed matter, newspapers, etc., 1,796,000 paid 
regi8teredartlcle8„12,9O0,OOO official letters and 1,9, 91, 000. official .registered, 
articles for the interior. The internatibnal correspondence dealt with, was, 
11,825,000 letters and postcards, 9,860,000 other articles, and 843,000 
registered articles. 

The Government telephone aerial lines extended in 1932 over 14,779 
milbs^ the (Government telephone cables over 1,268 miles. At the end of 
1932 there were 350 telephone exchanges and 39,750 telephones* 

The Royal N. I, Airlines Gy. (K. N.I.L.M.) maintains internal subsidised 
airlines between the principal towns of. Java, Sumatra, and Singapore. In 
1932 about 860,000 kilometres were covered on the regular lines, 10,696 
passengers and 19,469 kilogs. of mail wew carried. 

SlPCe October 16, 1931, th& Royal, Dutch Airlines, Cy., The Hague 
(Kt 1*1 M-)r maintains, a weekly service, carrying mail, freight aad pfissengea's, 
between Amsterdam and Batavia. 
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Banking and Credit. 

The Java Bank, festahlished in 1828, has a capital of 9, 000, 00b gilders* 
On Febrnary 24, 1934, its position (in thousands of guilders) was as follows ; 
gold and silver, 150,410 ; discounts and advances, 69,660 ; notes in circula- 
tion, 189,640; deposits and bills payable, 28,580. The other large l^tch 
banking institutions are the Netherlands Trading Company, the N.B.I. 
Commercial Bank, and the N.E.I. Escompto Company, besides which there 
ave branches of British and Japanese banks. 

In the Postal savings-bank there were in 1932 about 395,700 do^ 
positors, with a deposited amount of 29,604,502 guilders. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures was officially introduced on 
J-anuary 1, 1934. 

The following are the old wwghts and measures : — 

The Picul . . . = 133^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, Catty . . . = 1^ ,, ,, 

,, Tjengkal , , . = 4 yards 

„ Petal (Java) . . == 1,507 metres 

,, Paal (Sumatra) . = 1,862 metres 

,, Square Paal . . =* 227 hectares « 561*18 acrei 

,, £mw . ♦ . sa 1*7537 acres 

The legal coins of 10, 6, 2^, 1 and ^ guilders, as well as the weights 
and measures, of Dutch India, are those of the Netherlands. But the country 
has coins of its own, viz., 25, 10, 5, 2^, and 1 cent pieces. 

Consular Eepresentatives. 

British Gonml-Geiural at Batavia. — H. Fitzmaiirice, M.B.E. 

There are also consular officers at Satnarang, Sourabaya, Makasser, 
Medan, and Padang. 

DUTCH WEST IKDISO. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies are {a) SuHnam, or JhUeh 
Ouiana, and {b) Cura<;ao. 

Surinam or Dutch Huiana. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2® and 6® N. latitude, and 63® 50' and 58® 20' W. longitude, and bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijno, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the west by the river Corantijn, which 
separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to the Tumac-Humac Mountains, which separates it from Brazil. 

At the peace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the United Nether- 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the oohmy 
of New Netherlands in North America, and this was confirmed by the treaty 
of Westminster of February, 1674. Since them Surinam has been twice 
in the possession of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored St the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned acuMNrdiig to Uie 
Contention of London of August 18, 1814, confirmed at the peace of Paris of 
Nt)Tomber20, 1816, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berblce, Demerara, 
Stseouibo, and the Gape of Good Hope. 

Tne administration and executive authority We in the hauds of a governor 
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assisted by an advisory council consisting of the governor as president, a 
vice-president and three members, all nominated by the Queen of the 
Netherlands. The Colonial States form the representative body of the 
colony. The members (13) are elected for 6 years. 

Governor, — Prof. Dr. J. C. Kiclstra. Appointed August 16, 1933. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into six districts. 

Area, 54,291 English square miles; population (December 31, 1932) 
168,194 inclusive of the negroes and Indiana living in the forests. Capital, 
Paramaribo, 49,674 inhabitants. 

Births and deaths for 3 years : — 




Births 



Deaths 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1080 

1931 

1982 

Males .... 

2,149 

2,069 

2,106 

983 

1,082 

984 

Females 

2,010 

2,097 

2,080 

872 

884 

848 

Total . . i 

i 

4,159 

4,160) 

4,180 1 

1,855 

1,966 

1,827 


Number of marriages in 1930, 480 ; in 1931, 386 ; in 1932, 420. 

There is entire religious liberty. At the end of 1932 the numbers of 
the different religious bodies were : Reformed and Lutheran, 12,649 ; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 29,124 ; Roman Catholic, 26,752 ; Jews, 762 ; Mohammedans, 
36,098 ; Hindus, 30,111, 

There were, in 1932, 42 public schools with 7,636 pupils, and 79 private 
schools with 12,247 pupils. 

There is a court of justice, whose members are nominated by the Sovereign. 
There are four cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

For relieving pauperism the Government not only subsidises orphan- 
houses and other religious or philanthropical institutions, but itself main- 
tains an almshouse. 

The expenditure, the local revenue (derived from import, export, and 
excise duties, taxes on houses and estates, personal imposts, and some 
indirect taxes), and the State subvention are shown as follows for 4 years in 
thousands of guilders 



Expen- 

diture 

Local 

Revenue 

Sub- 

j ventiou j 


I Expen- 
j diture 

Local 

Revenue 

Sub- 

vention 

1931 i 
1982 

7,801 

7,690 

4,125 

4,679 

1 2,996 ! 

' 3,011 j 

1983 

1934 

0,767 

1 6,847 

3,860 
! 8,990 

2,907 

2,857 


The Dutch forces in Surinam consist of a civic guard and infantry, 
the latter containing, in 1932, 10 officers and 152 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 


Principal products for 2 years : — 



1981 

1932 


1931 

1982 

Sugar (kilos) , 
Cacao (kilos) , 
Bananas (bunch.) 
Coffee (kilos) . 

22,640,600 

210,800 

489,700 

2,720,800 

24,572,000 

126,800 

422,900 

8,858,600 

Rice (kilos) 

Maize (kilos) , 
Rum (litres) . 
Molasses (litres) 

24,394,700 

1.121.900 
628,300 

8.363.900 

25,048,600 

1,700,700 

360,000 

4,083,100 


Gold production in 1932 was 278,828 grammes, that of balata 443,100 kiloa, 
and of bauxite 121,695 metric tons. 
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In 1932 there were 16,085 head of cattle, 3,532 goats and 6,693 pigs. 
Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year j 

Imports 1 

1 Exports 

Year 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

1927 

Guilders 

1 9,288,858 

Guilders 

11,834,361 

1 

1 1980 

Guilders 

9,188,476 

Guilders 

8,889,803 

1928 

9,194,989 

1 8,088,900 ' 

1 

11,684,859 

1 1931 

6,626,645 

6,170,885 

1929 

7,946,629 

1932 

5,650,259 

4,616,874 


Principal exports in 1932; Sugar, 20,148,020 kilos ; rum, 135, 5f9 litres; 
rice, 2,672,500 kilos ; coffee, 3,251.677 kilos. 

Board of Trade figures show U.K. imports from Dutch Guiana in 1933, 
22,383Z. ; and U.K. exports to Dutch Guiana, 74,418^. ; U.K. re-exports to 
Guiana, 2,019Z. 

In 1932 there entered 229 vessels of 868,086 register tons, and cleared 
226 vessels of 858,098 register tons. 

The communication between several districts of the colony is carried on by 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to British 
Guiana. The capital, Paramaribo, has a harbour open to ships of 20 feet 
draught ; regular connections in both directions exist with Europe and the 
United States by different steamship companies (Royal Dutch Steamship 
Company, Compagnie G^n^rale Transatlantique, Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Corporation and Aluminium Line). In September, 1929, a weekly air 
service was established between Paramaribo and the United States. In 
February, 1930, air services were further increased when Paramaribo was 
made a regular stop of a weekly service between the United States and 
Buenos Aires. Both these services are by the Pan-American Airways, Inc. 

Curasao. 

The colony of Curai^ao consists of two groups of islands about 600 
miles apart. One group is made up of the first three islands in the following 
list ; the other of the last three : — 



Square | Population 


Miles : Dec. 81,1932 

Curasao 

210 47,473 

Bonaire 

95 ' 16,757 

Aruba 

69 1 5,958 

8t. Martin i . . . 

17 ! 2,643 

St. Eustatiu.s .... 

7 1 1,049 

Saba 

5 1,510 


1 


I 408 75,390 

1 Only the southern part belongs to the Netherlands, the northern to France. 

Governor. — B. W. T. van Slobbo. Appointed ^lanuary 1, 1930. 

The Governor is assisted by a Council composed of a vice-president 
and three members, nominated % the Sovereign. There is also a Colonial 
Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
city of Willemstad, on Curasao, is the seat of government. The different 
islands, except Curasao, are under oflScials called ‘ Gezaghebbors,’ nominated 
by the Governor. In 1932, 2,737 births were registered, 515 marriages and 
970 deaths. Schools in 1932 numbered 46 with 10,316 pu^uls. 

The revenue is derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
income, on land, and some other taxes. In the Budget for 1934 the 
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revenue is estimated at 6,852,240 guilders, aud the expenditure at 6,337,347 
guilders. 

The garrison of Curasao consisted at the end of 1982 of 2 oflBcers and 76 
men, with 1 man-of-war. 

The imports of Curasao aud the other islands in 1932 were valued at 
140,i43',.368 guilders ; the exports of Curacao and the other islands at 
132,260,009 guilders. The chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. The chief industry is oil -re fining. 

There entered the ports of the different islands in 1932, 10,388 vessels 
of 44,393 tons net. 

V'ice-Comul at Curasao. — B. L. Maduro. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Netherlands and its Colonies. 

1. Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands, 

JaarciJifers voor NederlanU, (Statistical Annual of the Netl)wJan<i.s). The Hague. 
Anaual , 

Other publications of the Central Burcan of Statistics : — Revne dn Bnreau central de 
Statistiqce ; Revue mensuelle du Bureau central de Statistique ; Statistique du Commeroo 
des, Paya-Baa aveolea i>aj’8 etrangcrs; Bulletin rnensuel du commerce dea Paysrlias avea 
lea pa, Mi etraogera; also statistics as to shipping, libraries, education, etc. Petit inannel 
statistique. 

Other official publications 

Staats-Ahnaoak voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (State Calendar for the Klagdons 
o£ the NetlHerlande). .Annual. The Hague. 

Rijksbegrooting (Budget), Annual. The Hague. 

Staatscourant (State Gazette). Annual. The Hague. 

Bijlagen bij de Handellngen van de Tvreede Kamer der Staten Generaal (Annex to the 
Proceedings of the Second Chamber of the States-Geueral). Parliamentary Papers. Annual. 
The Hague. 

Holland. (Handbook prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) 
London, 1921. 

A General View of the Netherlands. (A series of 25 pamphlets.) ls.sucd under the 
direction of the Commercial Department of the Minister of Agriculture, Industiy and 
Commerce. The Hague, 1915. 

Handbook voor de Kennis van Nederland en Kolonien (Handbook for Uie Netherlaode 
and colonies, The Hague, 1922). 

(2) Colonies. 

Annual Sbribs. 

Statistisch Jaaroveizlcht voor Ned. Indift (Statistical abstract for the Netherlands East 
Indies). Annual. 

Koloniaal Versla^ (Colonial Report). Annual. The Hague. 

Regeeriugs-almanak voor Nederl.-lndiO (Government Almanack for the Netherlands 
East Indies). Annual. 

Algemeen Verslag van den staat van het Middelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Europeanen 
in Nederlandsch-Iudie (Report of Secondary aud Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Algemeen Verslag van het Inlandsch Onderwijs in Nederlandach-Indie (Report of 
Education for Natives in the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Verslag van de Burgerlijke Open bare Werken In Nederlandsch-Iudie (Report of tlie Civil 
Public Worka m the Dutch East Indies).. Annual. Batavis. 

Jaaroverrlcht van den Inen Ultvoer van Nedci'landach IndlC (Trade Statistics), 

Jaarboek van het Departement van Landbouw, NljverlmW en Handel (Year Book ol 
the Department of Agriculture). Annual, Batavia. 

Ver^ag omtrenti Handel, Njjvcrheid en I^andbouw van Nederlandsch-Indi^ (Report 
op, Agriculture, Industry, and, Commerce In tho Dutch Indies). Annual. 

Versl}^ omtrent den Post- Telegraaf- en Telefoondienst in Nederland scb-I’ndl^ (Report 
of Post, Telegraphy, and Telephony in tire Dutch Bast Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Verhandelingen vf.n ouderzoek naar de Mipdere Wolvaart der Iplandsche Bavolktngi 
Landbouw, Veeteelt, Handel en Nijyerheid. Irrigatle, Rechteu, Polltle, Economie. van 
dedessa enz. Batavia, 1905-1914 (Reports on the, Reasons of the Decreasing Prosperity 
of the Native Population, Agriculture, etc.). 
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Algemeen Overzicht van dfl Uitkoinirten van bet Welvaart^onderz^k. Oppemaakt 
ingevoIgH opdracht van Z. Exci'^den Min. van Kolonien, door C. J.HaaKelman. VGl-avftnbage 
1914 (General Summary of the RoruUs of the Researches concerning Prosperity). By 
Older of the Minister of the Colonies. 

De Buibonbezittingen 1904-1914. Batavia, 1916 (The Foreign Possessions, 1914-1917). 

Verslag van de Koloniaie Postpaarbank (Suriname), Paramaribo (Report of the Gtolctaial 
PostOftieo Savings Bank (Siirinam), Paramaribo), Annual. 

Flandboek van Nederlandsch Indie (Handbook of the Netherlaud Indlea). 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands. 

(Henry), La Hollande dans le Monde; L'&me et la Vie dhin Petip’e. 2nd ed. 
Pans, 1931. 

Baedeker' i Belgium and Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. 15th ed. 
London, 1910.— Holland. 26th ed. Leipzig, 1927. 

Blinit (Dr. H.). Nederland en zljne Bewonera (The Netherlands and their People. 

3 vols.) Amsterdam, 1892.— Opkomst van Nederland als Economigche-Geograpbisch 
Oebied van de Oudste Tijden tot Heden. Aitisterdam, 192.5. 

Blok (P. J.), Oeschiedenia vau het Nederlandscbe Volk. Vols. 2nd ed. The 

Hague, 1900. [Eng. Trans. Parts I. -IV. London, 1898-1912.,] 

Bowen (Marjorie), The Netherlands Displayed. London, 1927.— Holland. London, 1928. 

TJmnder (.1.), Econonnschre Aardrijkaknnde. Nederlands Welvaren. Rotterdam, lOld. 

Eckardt (W. R ), Daa Konigreich der Nietlorlande. Berlin, 1910. 

Miaundson (G.), Hi^dory of Holland. London, 1922. 

RUfeld (C.), Das Niederlandische Bankwesen. The Hague, 1916. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller's Handbook to Holland. 2nd ed, London, 1932. 

Everwijn (J. C. A ). Beschrijving van Handel en Nijverheid In Nederland, The 
Hague, 1912 (An abstract of this book has been published in English, entitled, ‘A 
General View of Trade and Industry in the Netherlands.’) 
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NICARAGUA. 

(Repbblioa de Nicaragua.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Keimblic of Nicaragua came into operation on 
April 5th, 1913. It vests the legislative power in a Congress of two 
houses consisting of 43 deputies, elected for 4 years by universal suifrage, 
and 24 Senators elected for 6 years. The I’resideiit is elected for 4 years. 

President . — Don Juan 11. l>acnsa (elected November 4, 1932 ; assumed 
office January 1, 1933). 

The Pre.sident exercises his functions through a council of responsible 
ministers, composed of the heads of the departments. He may form, when 
occasion requires, a Council of State to advise on })ubUc contracts and other 
matters. 

The Repnblic is divided into 13 ‘departments’ and 2 ‘comarcas,’ each of 
which is under a political hoad„^who has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. The Mosquito 
Reserve now forms a department named Bluefields. 

By an agreement reached in 1911 between the Government and the 
British bondholders, modified and extended in 1917 and 1920, customs 
receipts and certain other revenues are collected by tlie Collector-General of 
Customs (who must be an American) and applied by a High Commission of 
3 members (2 of whom must be Americans) to the payment of the external 
debt, the balance being turned over to the Government. 



On February 18, 1916, the Bryan-Chamarro treaty between Nicaragua 
and the United States was signed, under which the United Siates in return 
for 3 million dollars ae(|uired the option for a canal route through Nicaragua 
and also a naval base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast and Corn 
Island on the Atlantic coast. It was ratified by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916, 
and by the United Slates on June 24, 1926. American Army engineers 
reported to the U.S. Congress in 1931 that a Nicaraguan canal w^ould cost 
700,000,000 dollars, whereas a third set of locks on the Panama Canal could 
be constructed for 140,000,000 dollars. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 51,660 English square miles, with a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and 200 miles on the Pacific. The 
population (census of 1920) was 668.119, including 311,613 males and 
356,506 females. Estimated population in 1930, based on registration 
of voter.'?, 750,000. Tliis is the largest in area and most thinly populated 
of the Central American republics. At least 75 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants live in the western half of the country. The two halves of the 
Kepublic difi'er greatly in many re.spects and there is little communica- 
tion between them, the journey by trail and river being slow and difficult. 

The people of the w'estern half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, though there are a considerable number of 
pure Spanish descent and many Indians. The population of the eastern 
half is composed mainly of Moscpiito and Zambo Indians and Negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, with some Americans and a com- 
paratively small number of Nicaraguans from the western part of the Republic. 
Immigration has been severely restricted since 1930. 

There are 105 munieipalities of which 28 have from 2,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants. The capital is Managua, situated on the lake of the same 
name, with (1926) 32,536 inhabitants; it was almost t< tally destroyed by 
earthquake on M«roh 31,1 931, but is being rebuilt . Lec'm, formerly the capital, 
had a jropulation of 23, .565; Granada, 18,066 ; MatAgalpa, 10,271 ; Masaya, 
13,763 ; Jinotega, 6,990 ; Chinandega, 10,307 ; Riva.*?, 4,081 ; Esteli, 4,583 ; 
Matapa, 4,561 ; Sornoto, 6,182; Boaco, 4,342; Jinote}>e, 6,317; Diriamba, 
6,151 ; BUiefields, 4,706. Other towns are Corinto, 2,307 ; Cabo-Gra das ; 
and San Julian del Sur on the Pacific. 

Religion, Education and Justice. 

The prevailing torm of religion is Roman Catholic. The Republic con- 
etitutes one archbishopric and ecclesiastical province (Nicarairtia). The 
Seat of the Archbishop is Managua. There are three bishoprics, Leon, 
Granada and Matagal]>a. 

There were (1^31) 187 state elementary schools, 12 secondarv schools, 5 
professional schools, 408 mixed (urban and rural) schools and 233 other 
schools. The total number of teachers is 1,856, After the eart quake in 
March, 1931, all schools were clrsed, to be opened (1984) as financial con- 
ditions permit The number of illiterate |>ersons, of all ages, is about 
60 per cent, of the population. Secondary education i.s neither ohliiratory 
nor free, the so<ondary schools being carried on by private individuals. 
Nicaragua has three universities, in the cities of Managua, Leon, and 
Granada. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme Court of .Justice at Managua, 
three chambers of second instance, and judges of inferior tribunals. 

p ? 2 
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Fin^oe. 

Revenue and expenditure* for 6 years in cdrdobas (4.86 c6rdoba3 »£l ; 
1 cdrdoba « 1 U.S; dollar) 



19?7 

1928 

19^ 

1930 » 

1^31* 

1 

Revenue . . ; 

ftxpeodtoa . 

C6rdoba8 

4,871,427 

4,913,295 

Cdrdobaa 

6,987,688 

6,845,826 

j COrdobas i 
6,668,094 
6,450,711 

COrdobaa 
4,628,419 1 

5,000,000 

COrdobas 

8,934^184 

3,984,230 


^ Estimates, as actual records wen; destroyed by the earthiiuako of March, 1931. 
• Budget estimate. 


Customs duties provide from 50 to 60 per cent, of total revenues. 

Toibal public debt oH; December 31, 1932, included Sterling bonds of 
I9i6|9 out^^pd^ng, £487,780, equal at par to 2,370,510 edrdobas ; guaranteed 
Qustoma bpuds of 1918, 1,187,750 cordobas; claims prising out of the 
revolution, 16,000,000 edrdobas. But last-named will be considerably scaled 
down, probably, it is statetl, to 2,000,000 cordobas. Service of internal and 
ei^temal debt took 608,626 ebrdobas in 1931. 

Befence. 

Xho army was disbanded on May 10, 1927, when, theoretically, all arms, 
etc,, were delivered into the custody of the National Guard, which numbers 
178, officers and 2,140 other ranks. Period of enlistment, 3 years; during 
^riod of enlistment, soldiers cannot vote. American marines wore with* 
drawn in January, 1933, 

A coastguard boat patrols the east coast to prevent smuggling. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total laud area (about 30 million acres), about 10,000,000 acres are 
under timber, 600,000 acres are used for grazing and about 1,000,000 acres 
are cultivated. 

Agriculture is the principal source of national wealth. The l)anana is 
the principal agricultural product of the eastern part of the Republic ; 
output is shipped to New Orleans; exports, 1931, 2,973,446 stems. Cocoa- 
nuts are also of some importance, and plantains, oranges, pineapples, and 
yucca are raised for home consumption. The products of the western half 
are much more varied, the most important being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, 
com, and beans. Sugar producers have a combine, under government 
control, which fixes the price for internal sales ; profits are now made solely 
on domestic consumption ; exports, 1931, 1,652 metric tons. Rice is grown 
to a small extent, and some wheat in the hilly Nueva Segovia district, 
while tobacco is cultivated roupd Masaya. The annual average coffee crop, 
from 104,000 acres, is estimated at 30,000,000 lbs. Exports (in bags) 
were, in 1931, 200,000 ; 1932, 176,684 ; in value, coffee exporta 

oonptitutc from 45 to 66 per cent, of total exports. With the exception 
of bananas, plantains, and yucca or cassava, the greater part of the food 
supply of the eastern section i.s imported from the United States. The 
western half of the oouutry produces much of its own food. 

Timber production is declining, though the forests contain mahogany 
and cedar, which were formerly largely exported^ three varieties, of rose- 
woods,, guayacan {lignum vitce)^ dye-woods, gums, and medicinal plauts. 
Wild rubber is abundant in the virgin forests on the Atlantic' watershed, 
but there are very few nibber plantations owing to the labour shortage. Ex- 
ports of dyewoods, i98I, 1,912,411 board feet ; timber, 5,234,148 board feet. 

There are several gold mines, worked by American and British comi>auie»^ 





COMMERCE — SHIPPmO AND COMMUNICATIONS IWS 


(m6 having also silver. Exports of gold, 1931, 411,709 dollars. €opper^d 
precious stones are also found. Banditry has forced the clositig down Of 
several inines. 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of Nicaragua, in c6rdol)as, was as follow's in 6 years 
(1 cdrdoba fc= 1 IT.S. dollar) : — 


i 

i 1920 

1030 

1931 1 

1032 

1933 

ports . 
Exports . 

C6v4obas 

11.797,440 

10,872,526 

C6rdobas 

8,172,360 

8,843,358 

COrdobas i 
6,015,481 ; 

6,575, Oo8 j 

Cbr^obas 

3,479,878 

4,. 541,. 507 

COrdobas 

3,814,261 

4,862,4n6 


The customs receipts in 1931 w’cre 1,562,1 40 cdrdobas ; in 1930, 2,014,295 
odrdobas. 

In 1931 the value of the principal imports (in c6rdobas or dollars) Was : — 
Cotton goods, 1,162,676; iron and steel, 458,839 ; chemicals, drugs, 'and 
medicines, 347,292; flour, 316,207. The principal countries of impoH in 
r93l wore (values in dollars): — United States^ 3,684,213 (61 per cent.)'; 
Great Britain, 544,283 (9 per cent.) ; and Germany, 565,202 (9^r tanl.). 

In 1931 the value of the principal exports (in cdrdobas or dollars) Was : — 
Coffee, 3,319,211 ; bananas, 1,981,327 ; gold, 411,709. The principal 
countries of export, in values exported (in cordobas or dollars), were : United 
States, 3.506,370 (53 percent.) ; Prance, 812,756 (12 percent.) ; 'GernaanJ-, 
843,446 (13 per cent.); Holland, 439,796; and Great Britain, 461, 111 (7 
per cent.). 

Total trade between Nicaragua and United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1929 

1 

1030 

1981 

1932 

19^3 

Iinports from Nicarapjua to U.K. . ' 
Exports to KicaraKua from U.K. 
Re-Exi«)rts to Nimragua from U.K. 

£ 

81,080 

268,582 

4,007 

£ 

1 104,614 ■; 
14.5.709' ! 
1,152 ; 

£ 

178,184 
107,007 ' 
1,264 

£ 

122,168 1 
86,863 i 
684 

£ 

1 56,467 

1,020 


Shipping and Commnnioations. 

Western Nicaragua has two seaports, Corinto (the larger) and San Juan 
del Sur, through which pass approximately 80 percent, of the imports and 
exports of the Republic. The eastern ports are Bluefields (the chi6f), Cabo 
GraCias, Jhierto Oabezas, and San Juan del Norte (GreytoWn). 

Most of the roads of the country are mere tracks over which ox-catts 
alone can travel in the wot season, but highways have been or are being 
constructed between the following places : Managua-Mataga4)«>JinotegH, 104 
miles ; Ivedn-Matagalpa, 80 miles ; Puerto Diaz-Juigalpa-La Libert|id, 60 
miles ; Masaya to Tipitapa, 25 miles. There is a fairly good road from 
Managua to Granada via Masaya, with a branch to Diriamba. There are 150 
miles of motor roads and 200 miles of cart roads, but the east coast is 
practically shut off from the west coast. 

The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua, owned by the Government and the 
nrincipnl line in the republic, has a total length of 169 miles, all single -trSiclt. 
The line runs from Corinto to Ledoi Managua, Granad^, and Diriamba. 
Extensions are under construction . from Leon to Kl Sauce, about 56 miles, 
and from San Jorge to San Juan del Sur in the district of Rivas. There ^8 a 
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regular bi-weekly air service (Pan-American Airway) connecting Managua 
with the Central America republics and the United States. 

There are 2,819 miles of telegraph wire, and 100 otticea ; also 3, 190 miles 
of telephone wire and 64 telephone stations serving 1,242 instruments. Tele- 
phone seiTice is good along the line of the Pacific Railway, but unreliable 
elsewhere. There are 116 post offices, and good service between the chief 
towns of the western section, but service into the interior and to tlie east 
coast is irregular and inadequate. All-America Cable Co. connects with 
New York. 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company maintains a powerful station at 
Managua, and branch stations at Bluefields and Cabo Gracias. Other com- 
panies maintain stations at Rragman’s Bluff, El Gallo and Rio Graude. 

Money and Banking. 

Since 1912 the monetary unit has been the gold cordoba, equivalent to 
the American dollar, containing 1*672 gr. of gold nine-tenths fine, and 
divided into 100 centavos. Banknotes based on the cordoba are issued 
by the National Bank of Nicaragua, the Issue Department of which main- 
tains deposits in New York equal to CO ])er cent, of the circulation above 
the fiduciary issue allowed of 1,. ^>00, 000 cordobas. On June 30, 1932, 
note circulation was 2,831,314 edrdobas ; fiduciary circulation was 1,501,212 
edrdobas, and foreign exchange held in New York, 1,330,101 dollars ; silver, 
nickel and copper coins in circulation, 381,349 e6rdobas. Other ^old coins 
provided by law are 10, 5 and 2^ cordobas, but no gold coins nave ever 
been struck. National banknotes form the great part of the currency. 
United States not^s and silver also circulate. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua at Managua was founded in 1912, and 
since 1924 has been owned by the Government though the directors meet in 
New York; they include Nicaraguans and Americans, the latter identified 
with the American International Acceptance l^ank. It is the solo bank of 
issue and has a capital of 300,000 dollars, surjJus of 300,000 dollars (as of 
June 30, 1932) and special reserves of 349,402 dollars ; def)Osits were 2,095,809 
dollars. Other bauKs are the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., and the 
Anglo-Central American Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

Since January 7, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures has 
been in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Nicaragua in Great Britain. 

Charge d' Affaires. — Constantino Herdocia. 

Vice-Consul, in charge at London. — F. Y. Cock, 

There are Consular representatives in Liverpool, Manchester, Cardiff, 
and Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Nicaragua. 

Minister Plenipotentiary, Envoy Extraordinary and Gonsul-Oeneral . — 
John Henry Stopford Birch. Appointed August 28, 1933. (Resident at 
Guatemala City. ) 

Okarg6 d'affaires and Leonard H. Leach (resident at Managua). 

There are Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa, Corinto, Lebn, and 
Puerto Cabezas. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Nicaragua^ 

<, 1. Official Publications. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Nicaragua. Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 
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Boletin de'Bstadistica de la Repuhllca de Nicaragua. Managua, 1910. 

Constitucion Politica de la Republica de Nicaragua (10 Dec., 1893). Managua, 
Cumberland (W. W.), Nicaragua : An Economic and Financial Survey. Report to U.8. 
State Department. Washington, 1928. 

Report of the Collector-General of Customs and UighCommi.ssion. Managua. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Pfblioation8. 

Bell{Q. N.>, Tangweera : Life and Adventures among the Gentle Indians. (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, 1899. 

Belt (Thomas), The Naturalist in Nicaragua: a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Chontale.s, Ac- London, 1873. 

Colquhoun(A. R.), The Key of the Pacific. London, 1896. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondiiolders. London, Annual. 

Qdniez (Jo.s<i D.), Hist^oria de Nicaragua. Managua, 1889. 

Levy (P.), Notas geograflcas y econdrnicas sobre la republica de Nicaragua. Paris, 1873. 
Nogales (R. de), The Looting of Nicaragua. (A vigorou.s r.atin-American attack, by a 
Venezuelan general, on American intervention.) New York, 1928. 

Niederlein (G ), The Slate of Nicaragua. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 

P«c<or (Desire). 6tnde Rconomique sur la R^publique de Nicaragua. Neuchatel, 1893.— 
Les Richesses de I'Am^riquc Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Portae (S. J. Bernardo), Compendio de la historia de Nicaragua. Managua, 1918. 
RoberU (Orlando W.), Narrative of Voyages and Excursion.'^. Edinburgh, 1827. 

.SYbu.'ion (H. L.), American Policy in Nicaragua. New York, 1927. 


NORWAY. 

(Norge.) 

Keigning King. 

Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872 ; the second son^ Carl, of Frederik YIII, 
King of Denmark, elected King of Norway by the Storting, November 18, 
1905 ; accented the crown through his grandfather, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norway November 25, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess Maxid^ born November 26, 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Son . — Prince Olaf, Crown Prince, born July 2, 1903, married on March 21, 
1929, to Prince.'-s Martha of Sweden. Offspring : Princess Itagnkild Alexandra, 
born June 9, 1930 ; I’rincess Astrid Maud Ingeborg, born February 12, 1932. 

According to the Constitution, Norway is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a successor to the 
Storting, but this assembly has the right to nominate another, if it does not 
agree with the jwoposal. 

By the Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of 
Sweden by the King of Denmark, but the Norwegian people declared them- 
selves independent and elected Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark as their 
King. The foreign Powers refused to recognise this election, and on August 
14 a convention was made proclaiming the independence of Norway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November 4 by the election of 
Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
June 7, 1905, and after some months’ negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the re])eal of the union was signed, October 26, 1905. The throne of Norway 
was offered to a prince of the reigning house of Sweden, but declined, and, 
after a plSiscite, Prince Carl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
November, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory was 
aigned at Kristiauia (Oslo) by the representatives of Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, and on January 8, 1908, received the unani- 
mous approval of the Storting. The treaty wa.8 denounced January 8, 1924. 
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The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 15^4, 
with the date of their accession. 


Inge Baardssfln .... 1204 
Haa3jsOnsson • . .1217 

Magnus Lagaboter .... 1263 
Erik Magnussen .... 1280 
Elaakon V. Magrjussoii . . . 1299 

Magnus Brikssfim . .1319 

Haakon VI. Maguu.s.son . . .1365 

Olav Haakonss«n .... 1381 

Margreta . . . . . .1388 


Erik af Ponimern . . . .138^ 

Kristofer af Bayern . . . . 1442 

Karl Knut.ssCn .... 1449 

Sanxe Sovereigns as in Denmark 

1450-1814 

Kristian Fredrik .... 1814 

Same Sovereigns as in Sweden 

1814-1905 

Haakon VII. . . . 1906 


The King 
kroner. 


has ; 


ivil list of 700,000 kroner, the Crown Piince 100,000 


Constitution and Government. 


The Constitution of Norway, called the Grundlov, bears date May 17', 
1814, with several modifications passed at various times. It vests the 
IfigislaUve power of the realm in the Storting, tlie representative of the 
sovereign people. Only the Storting can vote supplies and has the power 
of the purse. The royal veto may be exercised twice ; but if the same 
Bill pass three Stortings formed by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the laiv of tlie land witliout the assent of the sovereign. The King 
has the command of the land and sea forces, and makes all appointments, but 
except in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
offices under the crown. 

The Storting assembles every year. The meetings take place mo jure, 
and not by any writ from the King or the executive. They begin on the 
lipat weekday after January 10 each year, and the Storting remains ajssembled 
as. long as it may find it necessary. Every Norwegian subject of twent^y- 
thxec years of age (provided that he resides and has resided for five years 
in the country) is entitled to elect, unless he is disqualified from a special 
cause. Women are, since 1913, entitled to vote under the same conditions 
as men. The mode of election is direct, and the method of election is 
proportional. Every third year the people choose their representatives, the 
total number being 150. The country is divided into distnets, each electing 
from three to eight representatives. Representatives must not be loss than 
thirty years of age, must have resided in Norway for ten years, and ho voters 
in the* district from which they are chosen. Former members of the 
Cabinet can be elected representatives of any district of the Kingdom 
without regard to their resiclence. 

At the elections for the Storting held in October, 1933, the following 
parties were elected for the period 1933-1935 : Labour Party 69, Conservatives 
31, Liberals 24, Agricultural Party 28, ajid 3 others. 

The Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two sections, the 
‘lagting’ and the ‘ Odeleting.’ The former is composed of one-fpurtli of 
the meBaberSi of the Storting, and the other of the remaining threedourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be eonaidered byes.ch section 8ej)arately.. The inspection of public accounts 
and the reywinn of the Government, and Impeachment before the Rigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odelsting. AU other matters a^re settled by both 
sections in comtnon sitting, The Storting elects five delegates, whose duty it 
ia to revise the. public, accounts^ All new laws must first, be laid before 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagting to be either accepted 
or rejected. If the Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two sections 
asseioble in common sitting to deliberate, aed the final decision is gjiven 
by a majority of two -thirds of the voters* The same majority is requir^ 
for alterations of the Constitution, The Lagting and the ordinary mom, he»3 
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of the supreme court of justice {HQiesUret) form a High Court of the Realm 
(the RigarH) for the impeachment and trial of Ministers, members of the 
HbiestOret, and mfembers of the Storting. Every member of the Storting 
has a salary of six thousand kroner per annum, besides travelling expenses. 

The executive is represented by the King, Who exercises his authority 
through a Cabinet called a Council of State {Statsraad), composed of a Prime 
Minister or Minister of State [Statsminister), and at least seven ministers 
[Statsraader). The ministers are entitled to be present in the Storting attd 
to take part in the discussions, but without a vote. The following are 
the members of the CabiiJct, appointed March 2, 1933 ;-— 

Prime Minister awi Minister for Foreign Affairs. — .M. Mov:inc!cel. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Five. 

Minister for Public R^brArs. — M. Mjelde. 

Minister for Cominerce and huitistry. — M. Mding. 

Minister of Finance. — M. Lu'thd. 

Minister of Jiustice.—IA.. Sunde. 

Minister for Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — -M. Liestoel. 

Minister for Defente. — M. Kobro. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — M. Utheim. 

II. Local Government. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary {Fylkesmann)^ viz., tbu towh 
of Oslo and Bergen, and 18 Fylker (counties). There are 43 24 

‘Ladesteder’ (pnfts), and 682 rural communes {K&rreder)^ mostly ^pariittiefc or 
sub-parishes (wards). The ^verument of the Herted is vested itt a b6&fk>f 
representatives (from 12 to 48\ and a council {pjrmaitTtskap), eldat^ by afifd 
from among the representatives, who are four timefe the number of the * Pdt- 
mannskap.” The representatives elect conjointly every third year frUm amcmjg 
the ‘ Fomiannskap’ a chairman and a deputy chairman. All the chairmen 
of the rural communes of a Fylke form with the Fylkesmann the Fylkesting 
(county diet), which meets yearly to settle the budget of the 'Fylke. The towns 
and the ports form 65 communes, also governed by a council (6 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The nrOThbers of the 
local governing bodies are elected under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1010 women are entitled to vote and to be elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 


Area and Fopulatibn. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 


P)'lker 

Area; Ei^lish 
square miles 

Census 
PopulAtWn 
Dec. I, 1920 

Census 
PopUIatlen 
Dec. 1, 19S0 

Pop. i»er 
s^Jnifre ttiile 
IMO 

Oslo (town) . 

6-3 

^58,483 ‘ 

253,124 

40,178*41 

Akershus 

‘2, 063 ‘9 

179,962 

236,039 

114*80 

Ostfold . 

1,613*4 

160,128 

167,080 

103«3 

Hedmatk 

10,021 ‘3 

149,610 

167,042 

!*'*&> 

Opland . 

0,608*1 

120,149 

187,710 

14^8 

BuskOtUd 

6,738*6 • 

137,249 

143,073 

24^08 

Vestfoli. 

008*2 

124,060 

134,107 

1^8*48 

TeletnAtk 

6,837*0 

126,246 

127,754 

2L89 

Aust-A^der . 

3,608-8 

74,700 

70^810 

20*47 

Vest-Agdeir , 

2,793*8 

82,807 1 

81^288 

20^08 

Rogaland 

3,646*7 

166,423 

173,268 1 

48 '88 
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Fylker 

Area: English 
square miles 

Census 
Population 
Dec. 1 , 1920 

Census 
Population 
Dec. 1, 193Q 

Pt>p. per 
square mile 

1930 

Hold aland 

6,043*2 

156,218 

164,376 

27*20 

Bergen (town) 

13*9 

91,443 

98,303 

7,072*16 

Sogn og Fiordane . 

7,135 1 

90,114 

91,808 

12*87 

More 

5,811*7 

159,391 

165,064 

28*40 

Sbr-Trondelag 

7,241*4 

166,797 

174,946 

24*16 

Nord Trondelag 

8,659-1 

89,221 

96,016 

11-09 

Nordlaiid 

14,727*9 

173,826 

189,920 

12-69 

Troms . 

10,005*5 

90,750 

97,467 

9*74 

Finmark 

18,580*5 

44,190 

53,308 

2*87 

Total . 

124,556*3^ 

2,649,775 

2,814,194 

22*59 


lu 1930, ‘2,013,680 were domiciled in rural districts, and 800,514 in towns ; 
there were 1,371,919 males, and 1,442,275 females. 

Coiijuj,;al condition of the domiciled population, 1930 : — 


- 

Unmarried j 

Married 

Widowed and Divorced 

Males . . . . 

841,550 ! 

473,650 

1 56,719 

Females .... 

817,088 1 

476,248 

; 118,939 


The distribution of the population according to professions in 1930, 
showed 838,848 (29*8 per cent.) engaged in agriculture, forestry and 
gardening; 774,031 (27*6 per cent.) in industry; 285,555 (10*1 per cent.) in 
trading; 272,805 (97 percent.) in transportation; 196,772 (7 per cent.) in 
fishery and whaling 

11. Movement of tuk Population. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


! 

Year 

Marriages i 

Births I 
(exc. still- ^ 

Stillborn i 

Illegiti- 

mate, 

Deaths i 
(exc. still- 1 

Excess of 

1928 

Id, 6^3 \ 

born) 

49,881 

i 

1,300 

living 

3,573 

born) ] 

1 

30,301 : 

19,580 

1929 

17,795 

48,872 

1,293 ' 

8,459 

32,023 

16,349 

1930 

18,064 

47,844 

1,274 

3,3i)7 

3,208 

20 616 

18,228 

1931 

17,666 

45,980 

1,2.38 

80,674 1 

15,315 

1932 1 

17,675 

48,338 

1,027 

3,005 

80,477 

15,861 


1 Provisional figures. 


Number of emigrants in 1932 ; — 436 (351 to the United States and 53 
to Canada). 


III. Principal Towns. 


At the census taken December 1, 1930, the number of towns with a popula- 
tion of above 100, 000 was one, above 20,000 five, above 10, 000 eighteen, above 
6,000 — twenty-eight in all. The population of the principal towms was: — 


Oslo 

253,124 

Alesund 

18,350 

Tonsberg 

. 11,997 

Bergen . 

98,303 

Haugesund 

17,106 

Horten . 

10,788 

Trondheim . 

54,468 

Bkien 

15,.596 

Larvlk . 

. 10,471 

Stavanger 

40,780 

Fredrikstad 

14,0.53 

A Feudal . 

. 10,851 

Drammen 

25,493 1 

Kristiansund 

14,046 

Haldeii . 

. 10,887 

Kristiansand . 

1^,781 i 

Sarpsborg 

12,892 ! 

Tronisd . 

. 10,380 


As from January 1, 1925, the name of the capital, Kristiania, was 
changed to Oslo. 
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Religion and Education. 

The evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church and the only one 
endowed by the State. Its clergy are nominated by the Ring. All religions 
(except Jesuits) are tolerated. Ecclesiastically Norway is divided into 
7 Bispedommer (bishoprics), 91 Frostier (provostships or archdeaconries), 
and 620 (clerical districts). In 1930 there were 91,459 dissenters, 

including 2,827 Roman Catholics, 12,207 Methodists, 7,788 Baptists, 667 
Mormons, 81 Quakers. The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at Oslo. 

Education is compulsory, the school age being from six and a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1930-31 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) there were in the country 5,828 ]»ublic elementary 
schools with 307,485 pupils, and in towns 96,877 pupils ; the 
amount expended on both being 69,602,000 kroner, of which 30,435,000 
kroner were granted by the State, the rest being provided locally. The 10 
normal schools (Teachers’ Seminaries) had in 1931-32 783 students. There 
were in 1930-31, 135 secondary schools — 17 public, 89 communal, and 11 
private entitled to give certilicates and 18 private not having this right, with 
respectively 5,367, 16,469, 1,375, and 526 pupils in April, 1931. Most of the 
secondary schools are mixed. Norway has one University, vii:. at Oslo 
(founded 1811), attended in 1932 by 3,734 students. Theie is a technical 
high school at Nidaros (Trondhjem), attended in 1932 by 712 students, one 
agricultural high school in Aos, with 114 students, a Teachers’ Training 
College at Lade with 56 students, a military high school with 23 students, 
a dentist high school with 149 students, and the State academy of arts 
with 52 students. There are also several special schools, ])articularly con- 
timialiou schools for young people between 15 and 18, and industrial, crafts, 
technical, and art.s schools for both sexes. 

There are 25 schools for defective children, deaf, blind, feeble-minded 
children with defect of speech, and crippled, also 10 reformatory schools for 
neglected children. The number of children in reformatories in 1930-31 w^as 
362 boys and 121 girls ; in tlie schools for defective children in 1931-32, 986 
boys and 956 girls. There are, besides, 6 communal compulsory schools, 
established mainly for children neglecting the ordinary school (97 boys, 34 
girls in 1930-31). 

Norwegian is an independent language side by side with Danish and 
Swedish. As to the written language, there exist two idioms (‘bokmaal’ 
and ‘ laudsmaal ') and both may be otticially used. 

Justice and Crime. 

For civil justice Norway is divided into 107 districts, each with an 
inferior court. There are 3 superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one supreme court for the whole kingdom 
{Hoiesieret), consisting of 1 president and 22 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation (Forlihraad) in each town and Herred (district), 
consisting of three men chosen by the re]>resentativc3 above under Local 
Govern7ncnl)y before which, as a rule, civil cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not military, or coming under the Rigsret — the court for impeachments) 
shall be tried either by jury {Lagmandsret)^ or by the lower court. The 
Lagmandsret consists of three judges and 10 jurors. The Kingdom is divided 
into 4 jury districts {Lagd^inmer), each having its chief judge, Each district 
is divided into circuits, in which courts are held at fixed times. The lower 
courts consist of the judge and 2 assistant judges (not professional) summoned 
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for each case. The Lag^imndsret takes cognisance of the more serious classes 
of offences, and is also a court of a[>peal. The lower courts are for the trial 
of other offences as courts of first instance. 

There are three convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 1933, 384 males and 
13 females. There are 38 local prisons, in which were detained, June 30, 
1933, 727 males and 39 females. 


Pauperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
Communes. The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 145,423 
in 1932. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for five years: — 


Year ending 

Jane 30 

Rev« 

Total 

one 

Cnrrent 

Expet 

ToUl 

dltnre 

Current 


1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1930-91 

306,346 

330,287 

373,747 

313,296 

l93l-.‘!2 I 

935 853 

817,152 

SCO. 88 4 

312,774 

1032-33 1 

939,061 

314,491 

863,886 

308,008 

1983-34 ‘ 1 

1 352,8^2 

313,840 

862,892 

288,628 

1984-So» 

378s060 

321,788 

878,060 

298,890 


^ Envitnates. 

Budget proposals fur the financial year ending June 30, 1935 


Sonrces of Revenue 

1934-85 

Branches of Expenditure 

1984-35 

Current revenue; 

1,000 kr. 

Current expeneHture ; 

1,000 kr. 

Income and fortune tax . 

60.920 

Civil list, the Storting and 

Customs .... 

102,760 

Cabinet .... 

3,846 

‘KxciSe on spirits. 

22,750 

Foreign aCfhirs . 

8,711 

„ ,, bier . 

13,300 

Defence .... 

87,096 

,, ,, toiwcco 

6,400 

Justice .... 

13,828 

Excise on chocolate and 

Church, education, arts . 

60,172 

sugar .... 

17,750 

Social affairs , 

14,064 

Tax on luxuries . 

9,500 

PuhTic health . 

12,175 

Judicial fees 

3,000 

Public Building Enter- 

Other taxes and excises . 

58,078 

prises .... 

22,989 

Miscellaneous 

26,140 

Agriculture 

Trade, navigation, in- 

23,041 




15,443 

12,106 

Total . 

321,788 

Finance and customs 


Pensions to public func- 


Prom State capital . 
Diminution of State capital 
Loans 

4,662 

51,600 

tionaries 

Balance of State under- 
takings . 

Interest of debt . . ! 

7,964 

48^870 » 
17,611 



Miscellaneous . 

10,148 



Total . 

298,890 



For inereate of State capital .i 
Construction of railways . 

20,780 



Telegraph and Telejihones 
Wfetfer-^wer developments 

8,880 

' 


6 


1 

Redthriptlbh ofdebt. . 
Other Capital leatni . ^ 

40,890 

9sa55 

' Total . ’ , , V 

' .V6 J62 " 

TCtal . . . 

79,160 

OrandTeUr - j 

8 78, ^‘50 

Grand Total . 

878,^80 


•* ! ihtereil^s of ca|)ital invested. 
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The public debfc of Norway b^s been incurred for the main part by railway 
undertakiu^'S and. conatiuction of telegraph lines and water-power develop 
monts. The following gives the national liabilities for six years : — 


Year ending 

J une 30 1 

Total debt i 

Year ending 
June so 

1 ' 

! Totiil debt 1 


Kroner 


Kroner 

1928 i 

l,(j34,825,26(; 

1981 

1,518,004,000. 

1920 

l,r>78,H97.i>1.3 

19S2 

1,461.990,000 * 

1930 j 

1.566,037,000 

1938 

1,496, 025, (jOO * 


1 At the rate of par on loreimi loans. 

• Not comparable with preceding yeain. About C4 million kroner previously regarded 
as debt are no longer included in the ligures. 


Of the total on June 30, 1933, 726,207,000 kr. were foreign debt: 
769,818,000 kr. internal debt. 

Defence. 

The most important fortresses of Norway are Oscarsborg, Tonsberg, 
Bergen, and Agdenes. (The fortress of Kristiansand is in reserve.) 

Army. 

The army of Norway is a national militia. Service is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at the age of 18, and continuing till the age 
of 55, The men are called out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
the line. Men from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 65 belong to the landsioriQt 
which cati bo called, out in a national emergency, and from 33 to 43 to the 
landvaern. Military tiaining lasts 84 days for all brauclies. Further, the 
young soldiers eventually can be assembled (or field exercises. The strength 
of the permanent forces in 1933 was about 900 oflScers and 4,500 other 
ranks ; tlie numbers trained in that year were approximately 10,000. 

The Norwegian infantry is armed with the Ki^g-Jdrgensen rifie of 6 -5 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhardt Q.F. guns of 7 '5 cm. 

The budget proj)osal for the army for 1988-34 is 25,190,000 kroner. 


Navy. 

The principal vessels are ; — 



■ 

i 

Armour' 





s 


2 1 



Laid 

down 

Name 

u 

•s 

■g. 

QQ 

o 

Belt 

W j 

(5 Principal Armament 

i 

CQ 1 

H.P. 

Max. 

Speed 

1896 

fHarald Hanrfagre . .ij 
iTordenskjold . . ./j 

8,000 ; 

) 

7 

8 i 2 8in.; 6 4-nti. • • • I 

4,500 

17 

1899 

/t^orge \ 

lEidBvnld ri 

4,200 i 

6 

8,2 Sin.; 6 din. .... 

6,200 

17 


None of the above possesses any other than local value. The whole navy 
is do.signed for coast-defenoe duties. 

There are also 3 destroyers, 3 firajt-class torpedo boats and 14 others, 9 
submarines^ 3 mine-layers, and 3 fishery protection vessels. A minedayer 
of 1,600 tons* is approaching completiion. There are now*about 36 seaplanes 
aod 5^0 other plunes. 

Thie nuvy numbers about 800 officers, warrant ofl^ers and men, on tho 
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permanent establishment, and about 400 men conscripted annually. All 
seafaring men between the ages of 20 and 44 are enrolled on the lists of the 
active fleet, and are liable to the maritime conscription. The conscripts have 
to go through a training of at least 6 months. 

The budget proposal for naval expenditure, 1933-34, amounted to 
11,151,000 kroner. 

Production and Industry. 

In 1930, 30 per cent, of the population lived on agriculture and forestry, 
28 per cent, on industry, 10 per cent, on navigation and other transporta- 
tion, 10 per cent, on trading and 7 per cent, on fishery and whaling. 

I. Aoricultttre. 

Norway is a barren and mountainous country. The arable soil is found 
in comparatively narrow strips, gathered in deep and narrow valleys and 
around fjords and lakes. Large continuous tracts fit for cultivation do not 
exist. Of the total area, 72 ‘2 per cent, is unproductive, 24 '2 per cent, 
forest, and 3*6 per cent, under cultivation and other used soils. 

The acreage and products of the ])rincipal crops for 3 years were as follows : 




Acreage 


Produce (qiunrters) 

Crops 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1933* 

Wheat 

28,688 

27,831 

28,109 

1 71,893 

91,017 

93,490 

Barley 

138,327 

136,810 

141,784 

J 484,303 

625,540 

547,301 

Oats . 

23t5,8ll 

284,677 

242,306 

: 986,789 

1,885,246 

1.282,841 

Rye . 

16,252 

16,313 

15,695 

i| 45,861 

68,286 

5.8,166 

Mixed Corn 

13,507 

13,772 

14,369 

,i 51,564 

75,451 

06,209 

Potatoes . 

116,412 

123,228 

119.923 

- 31,391,8721 

41,959,7471 

37,814.9071 

Hay . 

j 1,648,792 

1,661,289 

1,652,674 

j! 2,640,479'^ 

2,453,161 2 

2,088,9372 


1 Busiiels. Tons. Preliminary. 

In 1933 the country pos^^essed live-stock as follows Horses, 180,183; 
cattle, 1,339,833; sheep, 1,764,000 ; goats, 343,042 ; swine, 317,207. 


II. Forestry. 

The forests are one of the chief natural .sources of wealth. The total 
area covered with forests is estimated at 29,455 square miles, of which 70 
percent, is under pine trees. The State forests occupy about 5,200 square 
miles. The value of unwrought or partly wrought timber exported from 
Norway in 1931 and 1932 wa.s respectively 19,505,000 and 14,987,000 
kroner, and of wood pulp and paper 100,106,000 kroner in 1931 and 
146,771,000 kroner in 1932. 

III. Minerals and Metals. 

Pyrites is the most important mineral product for both its sulphur and 
copper content. Iron-ore deposits occur in many places. The total value 
of mineral products in 1932 was 20,647,000 kroner. 

The production and value of the chief ores, metals and alloys in 1932 are 
shown in the following table : — 


Ores and Minerals 

Tons 

1,000 

Kroner 

Metals and Alloys 

Tons 

1,000 

Kroner 

Silver ore 

15,025 

362 

Silver . 

9-1 

461 

Copper ore . . j 

18,876 

1,437 

Copper . 

5,416 

2,976 

Pyrites . . . 1 

727.020 

9,251 

Nickel . 

8,131 

17,787 

11,661 

29,591 

Nickel ore 

23,363 

990 

Aluminium , 

Iron ore . 

378,907 

6,644 

Ferro-alloys . 

88,981 

14,006 
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Ores and Miticrals 

Tons 

1,000 
} K rones 

MeUl.s and Alloys 

Tons 

1,000 

1 Kroner 

Zinc ore and lead ore 
Titaniferous ore 
Rutile . 

Magnesite (burnt and 
bricks). 

Molybdenum ore . 

Croiiie ore 

17,663 

13,481 

80 

1,066 

329 

409 

1 1,032 

1 404 

I 33 

131 

1,457 

16 

Pig iron 

Zinc, lead and tin . 
Other products , 

19,111 

40,054 

1,539 

11,905 

15,358 

Total 

1,191,569 

1 20,647 1 

Total . 


87,385 


IV. KiauERiEs. 

The number of persons iu 1931 engaged in cod fisheries was 74,348 ; in 
herring fisheries, 33,938. 

The value of the sea fisheries (based on the prices paid at the fishing places) 
in kroner in 1931 was: Cod, 22,788,691; herring, 19,163,606; mackerel, 
1,805,120 ; salmon and sea trout, 1,740,991 ; other fisheries, 17,232,741 ; 
lobsters, 1,198,469 ; total, 63,929,618. 

Other fisheries are the whale, walrus, seal, and shark fisheries, which 
in 1931 produced a total of 151,061,000 kroner. 

Whale-oil production : 689,000 barrels in 1927 ; 845,800 barrels in 1928 ; 
1,210,000 barrels in 1929 ; 1,796,000 barrels in 1930 ; 2,317,000 barrels in 
1931; and 29,000 barrels in 1932. 

V. Manufactures, 

Industry is chiefly based on raw materials produced within the country 
(wood, fish, etc.), and on water power of which the country possesses an 
enormous amount. The pulp and paper industry, the wood industry, the 
canning industry and the electro-chemical industries are the most important 
export manufactures. In the following table are given figures for all 
industrial establishments in 1932 ocenj^ying more than 5 workers. Electrical 
plants, constructions and building industry are not included. 



E.stab- 

Number of 

Gross 
value of 

Value 
added by 

Industries 

lish- 

Salaried 


])roduc- 

manufac- 

meuts 1 

Workers* 

tion (1,000 ture (1,000 



Staff 

kroner) 

kroner) 

Quarries and ceramics 

305 

523 

5,786 

34,817 

26,005 

Machinery and metal work . 

Chemical and electro-chemical in 

578 

8,576 

22,011 

177,002 

111,952 

dustry 

78 

870 

3,360 

2,074 

85,083 

50,808 

(3il8, soaps, etc 

183 

558 

72,604 

19,643 

Gas works 

I 

183 

664 

8,512 

6,134 

Wood • . 

519 

695 

8,326 

75,179 

28,100 

Paper and pulp . . . . • 

Leather and rubber . , . - 

191 

1,307 

14,565 

210,309 

82,829 

53 

248 

2 222 

26,108 

11,584 

Textiles 

169 

1,043 

11.245 

102,627 

45,080 

Clothing, etc -i 

247 

1,124 

9,569 

72,282 

34,825 

Food products 

582 

2,543 

1 496 

13,897 

309,983 

: 172,690 

Printing 

252 

4,842 

43,225 

1 29,790 

Total 

8,172 

1 13,166 

98,561 

1,217,731 

1 619,440 


1 Employiug 6 workers or more. - Average number employed in the year. 


The gross value of the production at the electrical plants was 132 million 
kroner, the value added 106 million kroner. The total ^pow'er installed in 
1930 in manufacturing industry was 2,310,646 h.p., of which waterpower 
to an amount of 2,164,172 h.p. 
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Commerce. 

Total imports and exports in five years - 



1929 1930 1 

19Jl I 

1982 

1938 



Imports (foreign) 
Exports (Norwegian) . 

,, (foreign) 

Kroner Kronor | 

1,072,(338,000 1,065,012,000 
742,687,0001 674,729,000 
9,859,000 9,272,000 ! 

’ ’ 1 

Kroner ' 
8(51,863,000 1 
459,759,000 ! 
6,908,000 I 

Kroner 
()9(), 876,000' 
500,924,000 
7,61)7,000 

Kroner 

663,825,000 

j- 557,702,000 


Trade with different countries in 1931 and 1932, including? indirect as well 
as direct trade, but not direct transit xoods, was as follows : — 



1981 

1982 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

I niports 

Exports 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden 

88,727,000 

30,232,000 

58,332,000 

31,647,000 

ReUmark, Iceland, and Faeroe. 

78,956,000 

22,908,000 

36,947,0(K) 

28.087,000 

Roasia 

20,666,306 

34,335,000 

25,487,000 

32,227,000 

Oermauy 

198,390,000 

64,176,000 

147,288,000 

68,774,000 

Switzerland 

4,808,000 

983,000 

6,223,000 

1,041,000 

Netherlands 

.34,695,000 

17,702,000 

20,215,000 

19,572.000 

Relglnra 

25,114,000 

16, BOO, 000 

22,081,000 

19,608,000 

(3reat Britain and Ireland . 

175,150,000 

130,974,000 

140,403,000 

14(^,117,000 

France 

24,4P(),(X)0 

27,410,000 

24,469,000 

34,879,000 

Portugal & Madeira .... 

5,531,000 

1 15,913,000 

6,663,000 

4,846, too 

8,852,000 

Spain . . .... 

9,031,000 

15,174,000 

I 13,042,000 
t 14,012,000 

Italy . . .... 

! 15,601,000 

11,200,000 

3,380,000 

8,678,000 

IMand and Danzig .... 

21,360,000 

17,205,000 

2^621, 0(K) 

Ceechoslovakia ..... 

, 9,914,000 

1,215,000 

9.120.000 ' 

3.115.000 

1,759,000 

Finland . . ■ . 

1,839,000 

3,030.000 

4,387,000 

India ...... 

11,902,000 

6,297,000 

6,304,000 

i 8,751.000 

Canada and Newfoundland. 

10.560,000 

1,996,000 

10,307.000 

1,825,000 

tTnited States of America . 

66,03.5,000 

83,099,000 

68,220,000 

50,949,000 

Ai^entiaa 

23,078,000 

2,979.000 

23, 38?, 000 

0,914,000 

Australia and New Zealand 

(163,000 

2,577,000 

840,000 1 

5,725,090 

Total (Including ail items) . 

861,368,000 

406,667,000 

690,376,000- 

508,591,000 


'The total amount of the import duties collected in 1932 was 1007 million 
fcronfer. The value of imports subject to duty in 1929 and 1930 was re- 
spectively 524,431,400 kroner and 444,222,500 kioner, and of duty-free 
648,206,700 kroner and 620,789,200 kroner^ 

Values of imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1932 ; — 



I9:v2 



Clasees of Goods 

InipOrta 

KXjW)rtH 

Classen of Goode 

Irujiurts 

Exports 

of Foreign 

Norwegian 

• 

of Foreign 

Norwegian 

Goods 


Gloods 

Goods i 


Goods 


Kroner 

Kroner 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Animala, living . 

260,146 

104,692 

Hair, skins, Ac. . 

19,869,638 

14,152,326 

Animal produce 

Tallow, oils, tar. 

{malty food) . 

9,151,990 

120,048,991 

Ac. . 

(32,168,982 

67,408,029 

Breadstuffs . 

00,265,160 

409,188 

Timber A wooden 

Groceries . 

4a,040,829 , 

209,862 

goods 

, 19,650,868 , 

17,619,513 

Fmita, plants, Ac. 

87,168,200 , 

1,846,806 

Dyestuffs . 

6,765,060 

676,060 

Spirits, Ac. . 

10,082,473 

159,682 

Feeding stuffs ; 

SpUuiing materi- 

dlfferient vege* 



als, yam, rope, i 

36,609,086 1 


table province . 

28,937,087 

12,666,845 

Ac. . . . 

1,645,698 

Wood-pulp, paper 

i 

Textile mannfac- 

and paper mann- 

1 

1 7,8^4,147 


turea Ac. 

76,363,719 

1,104,427 

facturel . . ; 

146,771,258 
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1 193*i 1 


j 1982 

Classes of Qood.s 

Imports 
of Foreign 

Exitorta 

Norwegian 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 

j Exports 
Norwegian 


Goods 

' Gooda 


Goods 

i Goods 

j 

Mitterala, on. 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Vosaela, carrla^, 
machinery, Ac. 
Oliver goods 

Kroner i 

Kroner 

wrought , 
Minerals, manu- 

75,132.029 

25, 888, 087 

81,425,605 

9,179,497- 

23,441,466 
; 1,042,562 

factured . 
Metals, nn- 

85,280,877 

60,111,953 

Total . i 

690,376,857 

i 500,928,641 

1 

wrought or 



1 

partly wrought 

31,311,902 

70,586,291 

B«-exporta i 


1 7,667,381 

Metals, manu- 


' 568,591,022 

factured . 

41,318,073 

5,092,060 

Grand Total . 



The principal articles of import from Norway to the United Kingdom 
in 1932 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : Planed wood, 
360,230i. ; soft wood, 139,607/. ; fish. 1,665,450/. ; wood pulp, 1,846,464/. 
The principal exports from United Kingdom to Norway were : Machineiy, 
186,238/. ; coal, 549,849/. ; cotton piece goods, 499,4*17/. ; iron and steel 
and manufactures, 444,423/. 

Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


i 

■“ 1 

1920 

1930 

1 

; 1931 

1932 

1933 

1 

Imports from Norway to U.K. . j 
Exports to Norway from U.K. . i 
Re-exports to Norway from U.K. . 

£ * 
1 14,149,095 
j 9.868,202 
! 469,010 

i 

£ 

11,967,407; 
1 2,930,759 
342,2861 

1 

£ 

8,030,233 

7,559,389 

300,651 

£ 

8,282,983 
t 5,801,931 
839,544 

£ 

6,954,834 

5,551,940 

260,688 


Shipping and Navigation, 

The total registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1933, was 
as follows: — Sailing: 158 vessels, 9,000 net tons; steam: 1,944 vessels, 
1,392,000 net tons; motor: 1,921 vessels, 1,060,000 net tons; total: 
4,023 vessels, 2,461,000 net tons. 

The gross earnings of the Norwegian meirantile marine engaged in 
foreign traffic in 1932 amounted to 377*5 million kroner. 

The vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries in 1932 were 
as follows : — 



j With Cargoes 

1 In Ballaah 

Total 

1932 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net^ ^ 
Tonnage i 

No, 

Net ■ 
Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian .... 

Foreign 

.8,888 

S 8,181 

1 

2,688,257 

1.516,718 

1,189 

1,687 

762;661 
; 9(H»,320 

4,527 

4,718 

S, 450, 918- 
2,477,083^ 

Total entered 

6,519 

4,201,970 

2,726 

1 

1,722,981. 1 

9,246 

5,927,951 

Cleared 

■Norwegian 

Foreign 

3,599 

3,000 

2,607,905 

1,695,251 

979 

1,730 

t 

931,132 

, 880,980 j 

4,578 

4,730 

3,580,127 

2,476,231 

Total, cleared 

6,699 

4,203,246 

2,709 

1,812,112 j 

9,308 

6,015,358 
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Internal Communications. 

On June 30, 1932, the length of public roads in Norway was 23,907 
miles. 

The length of State Railways on June 30, 1932, was 2,178 miles ; 
of private companies 229 miles; total 2,407 miles. 1,782 miles have a 
gauge of 4ft. S^in. ; 657 miles, 3ft. 6in.; 16 miles, 3ft. 3^in. ; 62 miles, 
2ft. 5^in. Total receipts year ending June 30, 1932 : State railways, 

64,486,000 kroner ; companies, 3,080,000 kroner. Total expenses : State 
railways, 75,769,000 kroner ; companies, 2,598,000 kroner. Goods carried : 
State railways and companies, 6,019,000 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.). Passengers 
carried: State railways and companies, 18,297,000. On 121 miles of State 
and 26 miles of private railways electric power is installed. 

The following are the postal statistics : — 


- 

loes 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Letters i . . . 

108,677 000 

109,813,000 

112,484,000 

111,616,000 

111,556,000 

Post- cards 

10,470,000 

10,580,000 

10,848,000 

9,434,000 

9,404,000 

Letters with declara- 






tion of value . 

3,9J>4,000 

3,835,000 

3,594,000 

3,396,000 

3,193,000 

Registered letters 

4,2.^8,000 

4,350,000 

4,869,000 1 

4,370,000 

4,262,000 

Journals 

156,079,000 

155,128,000 

161,684,000 ' 

154,406,000 

145,247,000 

Other printed matter 






and samples 

25,002,000 

25,474,000 

26,080,000 i 

24,182,000 

23 390,000 

Parcels . . 

3.221,000 

3,128,000 

2,970,000 : 

V, 685,000 

2,332,000 

O^her .... 

5,280,000 

5,612,000 

5,796,000 

5,655,01 0 

6,485,000 


‘ Included registerfd letters. 


Length of telegraph and inter-nrban telephone lines and wires, June 30, 
1932: 36,032 miles of line, 601,780 miles of wires. (State, 22,583 and 
434,310 miles respectively. ) Number of paid ntessages on the State lines, 
3,803,000. Number of telephone conversations on trunk lines, 13,738,000. 
State telegiajih offices, 2,707 ; receipts, 31,385,000 kroner ; expenses, 

22,4.54,000 kroner. 

The Government possesses 41 wireless telegraph and telephone .stations 
in Norway, of which 3 are at Svalbard and jan Ma} n. 


Currency, Credit and Banking. 

On December 31, 1932, the nominal value of the coin minted was: 

18.614.000 kroner. Gold coin which is not in circulation excluded. 

There is no Government paper money. 

The ‘ Norges Bank ’ is a joint-stock bank, of which, however, a considerable 
part is owned by the State. The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and its directors are elected by the Storting except the presi- 
dent and vice-])Tesident of the head othce, who are nominated by the King. 
It is the only bank in Norway that is authorised to issue bank notes for 
circulation. The balance-sheets of the bank for February 22, 1934, show 
the following figures: bullion, l\8,.324,000 kroner ; gold abroad, 16,379,000 
kroner; notes in circulation, 305,320,000 kroner (the issue of notes allowed 
was 368,369,000 kroner); deposits, 65,526,000 kronor; loans and discounts 

260.020.000 kroner; foreign: bonds and domestic securities, 30, .336,000 
kroner. 

The ‘ Kongeriget Norges Hypothekbank’ was established in 1852 by the 
State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
is mostly furnished by the State, and amounted to 67,000,000 kroner in 1932, 
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At the end of 1931 the total amount of bonds issued was 485,969,000 
kronor. The loans on mortgage amounted to 471,851,000 kroner. 

The Norwegian ‘ Arbeiderbruk og Boligbank ’ was estab’ished in 1903 
by the State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage from labourers 
and small proj)rietors. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State, 
and amounted to 7,200,000 kroner in 1932. On June 30, 1932, the total 
amount of bonds issued was 29,209,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 25,112,000 kroner. This bank is in liquidation, its business is 
little by little being taken over by the ‘ Norske Stats Smaabruk og Bolig- 
bank,’ which was establislied in 1917. Its capital amounted to 23,000,000 
kronor in 1932 ; on June 30, 1932, the total amount of bonds issued was 

114.423.000 kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 199,875,000 
kroner. 

Further, several private credit associations areanthorised to meet the demand 
for loans on mortgage. In 1932, there w’ere 6 such associations in operation. 
The total amount of bonds issued by tliese credit associations at the end of 
1932 was 105,791,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans on mortgage was 

103.880.000 kroner. 

In the year 1922, Den Norske Stats Fisherbank (established by law 1919) 
started with the pur[»ose of making loans to fishermen for fishing vessels and 
fishing outfits, etc. The capital of the bank i.s furnished by the State and 
amounted to 6,500,000 kroner in 1932. On June 30, 1932, the total amount 
of bonds issued was 9,900,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans was 

7.688.000 kroner. 

In the year 1926, the Norges Kommunalbank was established by law for 
the purpose of making loans to communities. The bank began its operations 
on September 1, 1927. On Dec. 31, 1932, the capital and reserve of the 
bank was 36,766,000 kroner, of which 27,300,000 were furnished by the 
State. The total amount of bonds issued w’as 209,265,000 kroner, and the 
total amount of loans was 190,637,000 kroner. 

At the end of 1932, there were 133 private joint-stock banks reported, 
of which, however, 28 were in liquidation. The total amount of 
capital and funds possessed by joint-stock banks was 241,947,000 kroner 
(capital 183,742,000, funds 58,205,000), of whicli 241,463,000 kroner belonged 
to banks in free o])eration. Dej)osits amounted to 1,245,525,000 kroner, of 
wTiich 101,105,000 kroner were deposits on demand, and 1,144,420,000 kroner 
deposits on time; 851,568,000 kroner of the total amount of deposits were 
deposited at banks in free operation. 

The number of savings-banks at the end of 1932 was 617, of which 7 
w’ere in liquidation. The total amount of the funds of tiie savings-banks 
amounted to 233,818,000 kroner, and total deposits 2,114,343,000 kroner, of 
which 15,348,000 kroner were on demand, and 2,098,995,000 kroner on time. 
The number of depositors was 2,163,756. 

As from January 1, 1925, all private joint-stock banks must bo chartered 
by royal licence. Their operations are regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the law, and controlled by the Ministry of Finance. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed October 16, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of I.-?, l^d. at par, or about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The 
gold 20-kroner piece weighs 8 '960572 grammes, ‘900 fine* containing 8 0645 
grammes of fine gold. The standard of value is gold. National Bank notes 
of 6, 10, 60, 100, 500, and 1,000 kroner are legal means of payment, and 
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the Bank is ordinarily bound to exchange them for gold on presentation. 
By a Royal Decree of September 27, 1931, the gold standard was suspended 
and there was placed an embargo on gold. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 

SRITZBERGEN, BEAR ISLAND, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS 
(SVALBARD). 

An archipelago situated between 10'* and 36® longitude east of Greenwich 
and between 74® and 81® latitude north. The distance from Norway to Bear 
Island is 240 miles, and to Spitzbergen (South Capo) 360 miles. 

It is claimed that in all probability the archipelago was discovered by 
Norwegians in 1194 and re-discovered by the Dutch navigator Barents in 
1596. The English explorer Henry Hudson visited Spitzbergen in 1607. 
In the 17th century a very lucrative whale-hunting was started and for 
some time there were Dutch, British, and Norwegian claims to sovereignty 
and quarrels about the hnuting-places. But when in the 18th century the 
whale-hunting ended, the question of the sovereignty of Spitzbergen lost its 
actuality, and it was not until the beginning of this century that the question 
was again raised, owing to the discovery and exploitation of rich coalfields. 
It was settled by a Treaty, signed on February 9, 1920, at Paris, in which 
Norway’s sovereignty ovor the archipelago was recognised. On August 
14, 1926, the archipelago was officially taken possession of by Norway. 

Total area about 24,294 square miles. The chief islands are West 
Sniubergen or Mainland, North East Land (about half the former), Prince 
Cnarlos Foreland, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl’s Land, Hope Island, 
and Bear Island (area, 8,616 scp miles). The climate is essentially arctic, 
tempered by the Gulf Stream. 

Coal is the principal product. There are six mining camps inhabited all 
the year round. The largest is Longyearbyen in Advent Bay, 660 inhabitants 
on December 1, 1980. In 1930, 195,530, in 1981, 206,345, in 1932, 255,000 
tons of coal were exported. 

U.K. imports from Spitzbergen in 1933 (Board of Tiade returns), 836i. ; 
(J.K. exports to Spitzbergen, 5381. 

JAN MAYEN ISLAND. 

This is a bleak and desolate island between Greenland and Northern 
Norway, and about 300 miles north of loelsnd. It is 34 miles long and its 
greatest breadth is 0 miles. It is of volcanic origin and is mountainous, 
Beerenberg in the north reaching a height of 8,360 ft. It is uninhabited, 
but is ocoaiionally visited b}* seal hunters, whalers, and fishermen. In 1921 
the Norwegian Meteorological Institute established a weather forecast station 
there, and the decision of the Norwegian Government to annex the island 
was largely due to this action. 

The island was discovered by Henry Hudson in 1807, and it was first 
named Hudson’s Tutches (Touohe.s). It was again and again rediscovered 
and renamed. Its present name Was taken from that of a Dutch navigator 
of the early 17th century, whose claim to have visited the island cannot be 
substantiated. For the period of a year (1882-88) an Austrian station for 
scientific observations was maintained there. On May 8, 1929, Jan Mayen 
Island was officially proclaimed as incorporated in the Norwegian State, and 
at the same time the manager of the meteorological station on the island was 
invested with mai^terial authority. The final mlntion to Norway was 
settled by law of ^bruary 27, 1980. NorW^ian sovereignty over the island 
hot been offidaliy recognised by the British Govefnment. 
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BOUVET ISLAND. 

This uninhabited island in the Southern Atlantic was discoyered in 1730 
by a Frenchman, Pierre Bouvet, but no flag was hoisted till, in 1825, Captain 
Norris raised the Union Jack. A neighbouring island, Thompson Island, 
has been reported but its existence is seriously doubted. In 1928 a diplo- 
matic dispute arose between Great Britain and Norway as to the claim to 
Bouvet, particularly in connection with the occupation since December, 1927, 
by a Norwegian whaling expedition, and the Norwegian decision to erect a 
wireless station on the island, and Great Britain decided in November, 1928, 
to waive its claim. By law of February 27, 1930, it is stated that Bouvet 
Island belongs to Norway as a dependency. 

PETER I. ISLAND. 

This uninhabited island in the Antarctic Ocean was discovered in 1821 
by the Russian explorer, Adnn’ral von Bellinghousen, who got a sight of it 
at a distance. The first landing was made in 1929 by a Norwegian ex- 
pedition which hoisted the Norwegian flag and took possession of the 
island. Ou May 1, 1931, Peter I. Ishind was proclaimed as incorporated in 
the Norwegian State. By a law of March 24, 1933, it is stated that the 
island belongs to Norw^ay as a dependency. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Norway in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister in London. — Erik Andreas Colban. (Appointed 
May 16, 1934.) 

Cminsellor. — Daniel Steen. 

Secretary. — R. Ander.-en. 

Consul General. — G. K. Con rad i. 

2. Of Great Britain in Norway. 

Envoy and Minister.— Cecil Francis Joseph Dormer^ M.V.O. (Appointed 
March 3, 1934.) 

First Secretary. — G, 1). H. Fullerton-Carnegie, M.C. 

Military AttaefU. — Col. A. F. A. N, Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Naval Attache, — Captain G. C. Muirhead- Gould, D.S.O., R.N. 

Air Attache. — Wing-Commander J. H. Beiring, D.S.O., M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — C. L. Paus, C.B.E. 

Consul at Oslo. — N. Yorley, O.B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Bergen, Skien Stavanger, Tromso, 
Larvik, and other places. 
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PANAMA. 

(Republica I)E Panama.) 

Governmeilt. — Panama, formerly a department of the Republic of 
Colombia, asserted its independence on November 3, 1903, and the de facto 
Government was on November 13 recognised by the Government of the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Oolombia, 
in the Treaty of Bogota entered into wdtli the United State.«, agretd to 
recognize the independence of Panama. This Treaty was ratified by the 
United States and Colombia in 1921. On May 8, 1924, a Protocol was 
signed at Washington by the Panama and Colombian Plenipotentiaries by 
which diplomatic relations between the two countries were established. 

The Constitution, adopted February 13, 1904, and amended in 1918 and 
again in 1928, provides for a National Assembly of 32 members elected 
for four years (one for every 15,000 inhabitants), which meets biennially on 
September 1, and for a President of the Republic, elected by direct vote for 
4 years, and not eligible for the succeeding term. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. llarmodio A rias. Elected June 5, 1932. 
Assumed office, October 1, 1932. 

There are three Vice-Presidents, chosen by the National Assembly, and 
a Cabinet of five Ministers. 

Area and Population. — Extreme length is about 480 miles ; breadth 
between 37 and 110 miles ; coast line, 477 niiles on the Atlantic and 767 on 
the Pacific; total area is 82,380 square miles; population according to 
the census of 1930 (excluding the Canal Zone), 467,4.59, of whom 78,813 
were white, 69,583 Negroes, 42,897 Indians, 4,138 Orientals and 249,583 
mestizos or mixed. There are approximately 40,000 British subjects on the 
Isthmus, chiefly coloured, from the West Indies. There are 9 provinces with 
populations (1930) as follows (the capitals in brackets) : — Bocaa del 
Toro (Bocas del Toro), 15,861 ; Code (Penonomfi), 48,244 ; Colon (Colon), 
57,161 ; Chinqui (David), 76,918 ; Los Santos (LasTablas), 41,218 ; Panama 
(Panama City), 114,103; Veraguas (Santiago), 69,643; Herrera (Chitr4), 
31,030 ; Darien (La Palma), 13,891. Thecapital, PanamaCity, founded in 1518, 
on the Pacific coast, had (1930) 74,409 inhabitants, and Colon on the 
Atlantic coast (1930), 29,769. Smaller ports on the Pacific are Aguadulce, 
Pedregal, Montijo, Puerto Mutis, and Puerto Armuelles ; on the Atlantic, 
Bocas del Toro, Portobello, and Mandiuga. 

Religion- — The religion of the country is Catholicism, but other de- 
nominations are represented and have a fair following. In the Canal Zone 
Protestantism chiefly prevails. 

EduC&tion. — Elementary education is obligatory for all children from 
7 to 16 years of age. The Government maintains 598 primary schools through- 
out the nine provinces and 57,592 children (excluding children enrolled in 
the Canal Zone public schools) received free instruction iu 1929-30 from 1,688 
teachers. Only 65 primary schools are in cities ; the remaining 533 are in 
rural districts. The co- educational system has been adopted in all the 
schools of the Republic. Panama has a college for higher instruction 
(Institute Nacional), with 626 students in 1930, a normal school for girls 
(576), a professional school for young women, and a school of arts and 
crafts or trades for boys from 14 years of age. Seepndary, vocational 
and normal schools enrolled 2,175 students in 1929-80. In addition 
there are about 71 private irstitutions. Panama City is to be the site 
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of the Bolivarian University, the formation of which was agreed upon on 
June 22, 1926, as an expression of Pan-American solidarity; it is to be 
supported by contributions from Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and 
others. 

Justice. — The laws were codified and promulgated in 1917 and 1918. 
These codes — civil, penal, commercial, judicial, administrative, fiscal, and 
mining — are designed to meet modern conditions, and replace the old 
Colombian laws formerly in use. The death penalty has been abolished. 
The Supreme Court consists of 5 justices appointed by the executive for 10 
years ; magistrates are similarly appointed for similar terms. 

Finance. — All the revenue collected on importations into the Republic 
belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve the right 
to import supplies of all descriptions required for canal construction, main- 
tenance and protection and for the use of their employees free of all taxes. 

Expenditures and revenues are on a biennial basis, for two years ending 
June ^0 through 1929-31, ending February 28 for 1931-33, and from 
January 1, 1933, to December 31, 1934. For recent years budget estimates 
have been as follows (Ibalboa = 1 dollar U.S.) : — 


- 


1925-27 1 1927-29 

1929-31 

1931-33 

1933-34 



Balboas Balboas | 

Balboas 

... . 

Balboas 1 

Balboas 

Revenne 


12,268,700 14,302,488 ; 

17,081,908 ! 

19,961,358 

11,848,945 

Expenditure 


12,258,700 1 14,802,488 

17, 081, 908 ' 

IK, 500, 984 

11,848,945 


The revenue includes an annual subsidy of 250,000 dollars from the 
United States so long as the latter maintains and operates the canal ; in 1984 
Panama rejected the payment tendered of 250,000 “paper” dollars and 
demanded payment in gold. 

The Public Debt on April 30, 1932, amounted to 18,076,706 balboas or 
dollars. The foreign debt consists of bonds to the value of 15,617,000 
dollars issued in the United States (about 2,000,000 dollars in Canada) for 
railway, road construction, and public works. The internal debt amounted 
to 2,469,706 dollars. In addition the Government has a contingent liability 
for about 4,000,000 dollars borrowed in the United States and Canada by 
the Banco Nacional and lent out on the security of real property in the 
Rej)ublic. Debt service in 1931-33 required 3,840,000 dollars. 

The Republic has no army or navy to support. The National Police 
Force numbers 60 officers and 630 men. 

Production.— Of the whole area about five-eighths are unoccupied, 
and of the remainder only a small part is properly cultivated. Immigration 
of European settlers is discouraged. The most important product is bananas, 
the exports of which, chiefly to the United States, account for two-thirds 
of total exports ; in 1932, 1,422,929 stems were exported. Other products 
ate cocoa, coconnts, and ivory nuts. Caoutchouc (about 180 tons annually) 
is collected by the Indians of the Cordillera, or is obtained from trees planted 
by Europeans near the coast. Coffee (about 600,000 bushes) is grown tn the 
province of Chiriqui, near the Costa Rican frontier. Expoits, 1932, 80,000 
kilos. Other products of the soil of Panama are mahogany and other 
woods, copaiba, saroaparilla and ipecacuanha. The country has great timber 
resources. Sugar (about 90,000 bags of 100 lbs. each produced annually) and 
tobacco growing are assuming Importance. Cattle rearing (about 860,000 
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head in X930) is carried on successfcUiy, and hides form an important article 
of export. 

Pearl ftaluog is carried on at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama. 
Turtle-shell is also exported to a considerable amount. 

Commerce, Shipping) Communication &. — The imports and exports 
(excluding the Canal Zone) for 4 fiscal years ending June 30 and for the 
calendar years 1931 and 1932 are shown as follows (1 balboa ~ 1 dollar, 
U.S.):— 


Year | 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

Year 

1 

Imports j 

Exports 

l92*‘>-27 i 

1927- 28 

1928- 20 

Balboa.s 

14 510,000 
10,182,000 
! 19.277,988 

Balboas ! 

8 785,660 1 

4,380,129 1 

4,262,124 

1929-30 

1931 

1932 

Balboas 

18,3.37,478 

13,492,459 

1 8,862,610 

Balboas 

3,408,201 

2,721,435 

2,061,275 


Of the total imports about 64 per cent, come from the United States 
(exclusive of canal materials) and 8 per cent, from Great Britain. The 

S rincipal exports in 1932 were bananas (1,727,779 dollars), cacao (85,383 
ollars), coconuts (103,307 dollars), hides, mother of pearl, ivorj', nuts, 
gum, and tortoise shell. 

Total trade betw'een Panama and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 6 years ; — 



1929 

i 1930 

i 

1931 

1 1932 

1933 

j 

Imports from Panama to U.K. . . . I 

Exports to Panama from U.K. . . . j 

Re-oxports to Panama from U. K . . . | 

1 

£ 

41,924 

431,059 

26,327 

i 

£ 1 

89,818 j 
1614.290 
j 14,029 1 

1 i 

i £ 

1 255,489 
[300,605 
13,891 j 

i ^ ! 

! 79.721 1 
271.796 i 
12,727 

£ 

21 , 80 ry 

237,12 

9,97 


The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with European and American 
countries by several linos of steamers. All the maritime traffic (international 
commerce) for Colon and Panama now runs through the Canal Zone ports of 
Cristobal and Balboa ; Bocas del Toro remains for the provincial trade. The 
Government (1930) appointed a commission to study the possibility of 
establishing free commaicial zones, making Panama a general distribution 
centre for pan- American trade. The port of Puerto Arrauelles, opened in 
1928, provides an outlet for bananas from plantations in the neighbour- 
hood. Shipping under Panamanian registry totalled (1933) 84 vessels of 
287,162. gross tons. 

The Panama Railroad, which connects Panama City on the Pacific with 
Cbldu on the Atlantic, is the principal railway in the country. It is 47*61 
miles long and, with the exception of the termini at Panama and Coldn, 
passes through Canal Zone territory. As there is wo road across the Isthmus, 
and as most vessels unload their cargo at Cristobal (Colon), the greater 

{ lortion of the merchandise destined for Panama City is brought by the 
^anama Railroad. In the Province of Chirigui there is a narrow gauge 
railway, 32 miles long, connecting the port of Pedrogal witli Boquete, and 
passing through David, the capital. Between David and Concepcion there 
is a line 18 miles long, which has now been extended to tlje Port of Puerto 
Arm ue lies. 

A central highw^ay system from the capital, Panama City, west to the 
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Costa Rican frontier is under construction ; the S16-mile section connecting 
Panama City witli David, the capital of the Province of Chiriqui, was 
opened in March, 1931. Road building is handicapped by the extraordinary 
number of bridges required by the contour of the country. 

Compiercial aviation rapidly developed in Panama during 1929. Daily 
air service, in both directions, connects Coldn and Panama, while air 
mail and passenger services exist between the Isthmus and countries of 
South, Central an<l North America. 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North American and South 
American ports, and from Colon to the United States and Europe. There are 
189 Government telephone stations, 33 telegra])h offices, and ten radio 
stations, seven of which are operated by the Navy Department of the 
United States. 

Money and Credit. — In 1930, the old Panamanian silver currency to a 
value of apjiroximately 272,000 dollars was withdrawn from circulation. A 
portion of these coins was used in minting new coins of half the weight and 
size of the old ones, but of twice the value. The present monetary unit is 
the Balboa which is of the same size and fineness as the United States silver 
dollar and is equivalent in value to that coin ; 200,000 of these coins were 
minted and placed in circulation in 1931. Other silver coins are the half- 
balboa(of 12’5 grammes 900 line, and equal to 50 cents., U.S.) ; the quarter 
and tenth of a b.ilboa pieces ; and nickel coins of 5 and 2^ cents. There is 
no paper curr^-ncy other than U.S. notes. Altogether 500,000 balboas of the 
new Panamanian .'silver currency had (1932) been placed in circulation. 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by the United States 
has been apjilicd to the establishment of a real estate loan bank, part to 
public improvements in the several provinces, and 6,000,000 dollars have been 
invested in the United States, particularly in Now York real estate. 

English weights and measures are in general use as well as those of the 
metric sj'stem. 


The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 

On November 18, 1903, a treaty between the United States and Panama 
was signed, providing facilities for the construction and maintenance of the 
inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in perpetuity the use of a 
zone (Canal Zone) five miles wide on each side of the Canal route, and within 
this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For the needs of the Panama Canal other territory was ceded and, for deionce, 
the coastline of the zone and the islands in Panama Bay were also coded. 
The cities of Panama and Colon remain under the authority of Panama, 
but complete jurisdiction was granted to the United States in both the cities 
and in their harbours in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
re^rn for these grants the United States paid 10,000,000 dollars and is 
paying 250,000 dollars yearly, beginning in 1913. The treaty was ratified on 
February 26, 1904, and in July, 1904, the agreement for the provisional 
delimitation of the boundaries of the United States territory on the 
Isthmus was signed. A treaty to cede further territory, particularly in 
Colon, to the Canal Zone, and to bind Panama to consider herself joint- 
belligerent with the United States in the event of war, was rejected by the 
National Assembly in 1927, but discussion of it has revived. 

e 

Governor of Canal — Lieut. -Col. J, L. Schley. Appointed October 
21, 1932. 
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The area of the Canal Zone, including land and water, but not including 
the water area within the 3 -mile limit from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, 
is 552*8 square miles. The area of Catun Lake, when its surface is 
at its normal elevation of 85 feet above sea level, is 163*4 square 
miles. 

The Canal has a summit elevation of 85 feet above the sea. It is 50*72 
statute miles in length from deep w’ater in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific Ocean. The distance from deep water to the shore line in Limon 
Bay is about 5 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deej) water is about 5^ 
miles ; hence the length of the Canal from shore to shore is approximately 
40^ miles. The channel ranges in width from 300 to 1,000 feet. The average 
bottom width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, and the minimum 
width is 300 feet. The Canal has a minimum depth of 41 feet. The average 
time of passage through the Canal is from 7 to 8 hours. The record passage 
is 4 hours 10 minutes. The maximum traffic capacity of the Canal is esti- 
mated at 48 ships of usual size in a day or about 17,000 in a year. 

The Gatun dam along the crest is 8,400 feet long, including the spillway, 
or over 1^ miles, and ^ mile wide at its greatest width. The crest of 
the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
normal level of Gatun Lake, and 100 feet wide. The width of the dam at the 
normal water level of the lake, 85 feet above .sea level, is about 388 feet. 
The length of the cut through the Continental divide (Culebra, now 
Gaillard Cut) is 8 statute miles. The minimum bottom width of the 
cut is 300 feet. The bottom is 40 feet above sea level, giving a normal 
de])th of 46 feet. 

The civil population of the Canal Zone in June, 1933, was 31,839, of 
whom 8,654 were Americans. Of this population, 2,520 Americans and 
6,071 of other nationalities (chiefly British West Indian negroes) were 
employed by The Panama Canal and Railroad. The total force employed 
July 1, 1933, was 3,028 Americans and 9,575 coloured aliens, many of whom 
did not reside in the Canal Zone. No land in the Zone is privately owned 
and the Zone is, in effect, a Government owned reservation dedicated to the 
operation, maintenance and protection of the Canal and its appurtenances. 
However, building sites and agricultural lands are licensed to responsible 
companies and inaividuals. 

The total capital investment for the construction, operation and mainten- 
ance of the Canal to June 30, 1933, totalled 539,200,069 dollars, and the net 
revenues from tolls and other sources since it was opened to navigation have 
totalled 172,799,586 dollars. The current expenses of operation and 
maintenance, inclusive of depreciation and amortisations during the fiscal 
year 1932-33 were 9,155,672 dollars, and the gross Canal revenue was 
19,931,173 dollars ; gross business receipts, 16,583,950 dollars. Computing 
interest at 3 per cent, on the capital investment of 533,106,009 dollars (on 
July 1, 1932), there was a deficit of 4,081,971 dollars for Canal operations 
during the fiscal jear ending June 80,1933. 

The Canal was informally opened to commerce by the passage of the 9,000 
ton steamer Ancon on August 15, 1914, with specially invited guests. The 
journey was made without mishap in ten hours. It was formally opened to 
commerce by proclamation of the President of the United States on July 12, 
1920. The Canal has been in use since 1914, except for various short grinds 
in 1915, and from September 18, 1915, to April 16, 1916, when the channel 
was entirely blocked by slides in the banks of Gaillard Cut. There has 
been no interruption since January 11, 1917. » 

Particulars of the traffic through the Canal for the last 6 fiscal years are 
given as follows : — 
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Pisctl year 
ending 
June 80 


1928 

1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 
1988 


Northbound 1 Southbound 
fPaoiflc to Atlantic)'( Atlantic to Pacific) 


Vesselsi 

Cargo, 

tons 

Vessels 

Cargo, 

tons 

Vessels 

Cargo, 

tons 

8.072 

21,820,576 

8,384 

8,810,184 

6,456 

29,630,709 

8,065 

•/0, 780^486 

3,848 

9,882,620 

6,418 

80,663,006 

8,050 

20,554,607 

8,185 

9,475,725 

6,185 

30,080,232 

2,725 

18,402,871 

2,804 

6,681,429 

5.529 

25,082,800 

2,162 

14,172,640 

2,844 

5,685,358 

4,506 * 

119,807,998 

2,187 

18,665,839 

2,867 

4,511,889 

1 

4,404 1 

18,177,728 


Tolls 
levied 
(In dollars) 


36,944,500 

27.127.877 
27,076,890 
24,646,467 

20.707.877 
19,620,460 


1 i.*. Ocean-going cuinmercial vessels, excludihg Oanal vessels and launches, and U.S., 
Panamanian and Colonibian Oovemment vessels. 


Of the total number of commercial transits of the Canal during the year 
ended June 30, 1933, 1,686 were American, 1,039 Britisli, 407 Norwegian, 
325 Gefraan, 217 Japanese, 66 French, 88 Swedish, 80 Dutch, 113 
Danish, and the remaining 473 of 12 other nationalities. Total commercial 
transit, 4,494. 

The postal address of the Canal administration is The Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Panama in Grbat Britain. 

Envoy aiid Minister. — Dr. Belisario Porras. Appointed 1933. (Resident 
in Paris.) 

Secretary . — Raul A. Amador. 

AltacJU . — Pedro de Obarrio. 

CoTisul- General (in London). — I. de J. Valdes, Jr. 

2. Of Great Britain in Panama. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Vacant, April, 
1934. 

Naval Attacli 6 .~Q 2 ^]}t. A. R. Dewar, R.N. 

Military Attache. — Lt. -Colonel M. F. Day, M.C. 

Consul for the Kepuhlic. — E. A. Cleugh, Coldn. 

Vice-Consul at Coldn. — F. H. A. Rundall. 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Bocas del Toro, Panama, and Coldn. 

Books; of Eeferenoe. 

1. Panama. 

Boletin de Estadistloa. Half-yearly. Panama City. 

OeuRo deinogrAfico de la provincia de Panama, 1920. Panama City, 1922. 

The Legal Code (in Spanish). 6 vols. Panama City, 1917. 

Aguilera (Rudolfo), Documentos histdrlcos relatives ala fundacl6n de la RepCiblica 
de PanamA. Panama City, 1904. 

Bdxoardt (A.), Panama, the OanaI,‘‘ the Country and the People. Revised edition. 
Londop, 1914. 

Franck (H. A.), Things as they are In Panama. London, 1918. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. Loudon, 1901. 
Lindaay (Porbes), Panama and the Canal To-day. London, 1912. 

Mallei (Lady), Sketches of Spanish Colonial Life in Panama. New York, 1016. 

Pema (H.), La RApublique et le Canal de Panama. Paris, 1900. 

8oia (Juan A.), Compendio de hlstoria de Panama. Panama, 1911. 

Streitherg (T.), lA R6publique de Panama. Brussels, 1918. 

Fa W m (Ramon M.), Oeografia de Panama. Panama City, 1914. 

Villegas (Sabas A.), Republic of Panama. Panama City, 1917. 
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2. Tlie Panama Canal. 

Official Handbook of the Panama Canal, 1913. Washington, 1913. 

Annual Reports on the Panama Canal, by the Governor of tlie Canal zone. 

Treaties and Acts of Congress Relating to the Panama CanaL Mount Hope {C.Z»), 11122. 
The Panama Canal Record. Official Publication of the Panama Canal. Balboa Heights. 
C.Z. Weekly, 

Rules and Regulations Governing Navigation of the Panama Cana!. Balboa Heights. 
C.Z. Washington. D.G., 1925. 

Panama Canal Ports. War Department. Washington, D C., 192C, 

Adriiiiii.strative Establishment of the Paiiaina Canal. Department of Governmental 
Research. Washington, D.C., 1920. 

Annual Report of the Istlimian Canal Commfs.slon and the Panama Canal for the 
Financial Year ended June 80. Annual. Washington. 

Arias (H.), The Panama Canal : A Study in International Law and Diplomacy. Londoiif 
1911. 

Hachfithus {H. E.), Knapp {ll, 8.), and ./on^ori <E. R ), The Panama Canal. London, 1915. 
Barrett (John), The Panama Canal : What it is; what it means. Washington, 1912. 
Pellet (D ), La Nonvelle Voie Maritime: le Canal de Panama. Paris, 1914. 

Bishop <J. B.), The Panama Gateway. New York, 1913. 

Bunau-Varilia (P.), Panama: Its Creation, Destruction and Resurrection. London, 
1913. — The Great Adventure of Panama. New York, 1920. 

Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal and its Makers. London, 1909. 

I'Yaeer (John Foster), Panama and What it Means. Ixindon, 1918. 

Freehojff (Joseph C.), America y el titulo del Canal, nn examen, anilisia e InUr- 
pretacion de datoa y hechos referentes al arrebato del Departameuto de Panami en la 
RepVibiica de Colombia por la AdriiiniRtraci6n Roosevelt de 1903, con el flu de asegurar el 
titulo <ie la zona del Canal. BogotA, 1916. 

Ooethah (G. W.), Government of the Canal Zone. Oxford, 1915.— 'The Panama Canal. 
New Y('rk, 1916. 

Baskin (F. J.). The Panama Canal. London, 1914. 

Hutchinson (Lincoln), The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition. 
London, 1916. 

Miller (H. G.), The Isthmian Highway. A review of the problems of the Caribbean. 
New York, 1929, 

Mills (J. Saron), The Panama Canal. Ix>ndon, 191S. 

Opprnheim (L.), The Panama Conflict between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. Carnbri<ige and London, 191.3. 

Pennell (Joseph), Pictures of the Panama Canal. London, 1912. 

Pepperman (W. L.), Who Built the Panama Canal ? London, 1015. 

Rickards (Sir 11. L.), The PanamR Canal Controversy, Oxford and London, 1918. 
iimiik (D. H.)> The Panama Canal. Baltimore, 1927. 


PARAGUAY. 

(RePUBLIOA DEL PARAGUAY.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republio of Paraguay gained its independence from Spanish rule in 
1811, and after a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 
seized, in 1815, by Dr. Jos^ Caspar Rodriguez Francia, who exercised autocratic 
sway as dictator till his death, September 20, 1840. Subsequently, in 1844, 
a new Constitution was adopted providing for the election of a President. 
President lAipez, in 1864, began a dispute with the Government of Brazil, 
which resulted in the entry of a Brazilian army, united with forces of the 
Argentine Confederation and Uruguay, into the Republic, June, 1865. After 
a struggle of five years, in which Paraguay lost probably 500,000 men, 
Lopez was killed at Cerro Cora, March 1, 1870, in the last battle of the war. 

The Constitution of 1870 provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate (now of 20 members) elected for six years (one^third every two years), 
and a Chamber of Deputies (now of 40), elected for four years (one-hall 
every two years). Both are elected directly by the people, the former in 
the ratio of one representative per 8,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, and the 
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latter one to 6,000 inhabitants, though in the case of the sparsely populated 
divisions a greater ratio is permitted. Voters are all males 18 years of age 
or older. A Permanent Committee of two senators and four deputies sits 
when Congress is not in session. 

The President is elected for four years; until 1910 he took office on 
November 25, but by legislative decree of August 8, 1912, the date was 
altered to August 15. The following is a list of Presidents since 1898, with 
the date on which each took office : — 

Don Emilio Aceval — Nov. 25, 1898.* 

Don Hector (-arvallo — Jan 9, 1902.® 

Don Juan Escurra -Nov. 25, 1902. 

Don Juan Qaona— Oct. 18, 1904 * 

Dr. Don Cecilio Baez — Dec. 8, 1905.® 

Dr. Don Benigno Fer-eira— Nov. 25, 1906. 

Don Bmiliano Gonzalez Navero — July 5, 

1908 » 

Don Manuel Qondra — Nov. 25, 1910. 

Col. Don Albino Jara — Jan. 11, 1911.* 

Don Liberate Marcial Rojas — July 6, 1911.* 

Dr. Don Pedro Pefia — Feb. 29, 1912.* 

Don Erniliano Gonzalez Navero— -Mar. 22, 

1912.* 

* Died Jan. 9, 1902. * Provisional, i.e a forcible intruder. 

• Succeeded as Vice-President. * Died June 7, 1911*. 

The President has a cabinet of five ministers, presiding over the de- 
partments of the Interior: of Finance; of Justice, Worship and Public 
Instruction; of War and Marine; and of Foreign Affairs. The President 
receives a salary of 30,000 pesos per month, and each of the ministers 
15,000 pesos. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Eusebio Ayala. Elected June 12, 1932 ; 
assumed office, August 15, 1932. 

The country is divided into 2 sections : the ‘ Oriental,’ east of Paraguay 
river, and the ‘Occidental,’ west of the same river. The Oriental section is 
divided into 12 departments, subdivided into 104 ‘partidos’ ; the Occidental 
section (the Chaco) is divided into 3 ‘ comandancias inilitare.s. ’ 

The 12 departments are: Concepcion, 8an Pedro, Caraguatay, Villarrica, 
Yhu, Caazapa, Encarnacion, San Ignacio, Quiyndy, Villeta, Paraguari and 
Pilar. The civil authority is exercised by a comisario de poUcia in each of 
the departments, who i.s subject to the control of Government jefes dc 
policia, or delegados civilc.% 9 in number. The capital, Asuncion, forms a 
district subdivided into ‘ secciones policiales.’ 

Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper or ‘oriental section,’ which is 
situated between the rivers Paraguay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 
169,834 square kilometres, or 61,647 square miles. An area officially stated 
to 1^ 100,000 square miles in extent, lying between the rivers Paraguay and 
Pilcomayo, known as the Chaco, is claimed by Paraguay, whose rights, 
however, are disputed by Bolivia. Serious friction developed in December, 
1928, and the two countries broke off diplomatic relations, which were 
not fully resumed until May, 1930, only to be broken off again in July, 1931. 
Despite efforts of neutral countries to induce the parties to sign a pact of 
non -aggress ion, a state of open warfare developed in September, 1932, which 
las’ed through 193^3, interrupted by a brief tnice ending January 8, 1934. 

In 1932 the total population was estimated at 870,197 (including 67,600 
in the Chaco, of whom Indians are roughly estimated at 16,000), with a 


Don Eduardo Sebaeter — Ang. 15, 1912. 

Dr. Don Manuel Franco — Aug. 15, 1916 * 
Dr. Don Jos^ Montero — June 7, 191C.* 

Don Manuel Gondra— Aug. 15, 1920. 

Dr. Don Felix Pal va— Oct. .81, 1921.* 

Dr. Don Eusebio Ayala— Nov, 3, 1921.* 

Dr. D n Eligio Ayala— April 1, 1923.* 

Dr. Don Luis Riart — April 12, 1924.* 

Dr. Don E igio Ayala — Aug. 15, 1924. 

Dr. Don Jos6 Qusgiari — Aug. 15, 1928. 

Don Erniliano Gonzalez Navero— Oct. 26, 
1. 31.» 

Dr. Don Jok 6 Gnggi.iri — Jan. 28, 1932. 
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density of 5 per square mile. The jvopulation of Paraguay (oriental section) 
consists of people of mestizo (mixed white and Indian), Indian, and European 
(chiefly Spanish), blood, the latter largely predominating. There are 
practically no negroes in Paraguay. On December 31, 1932, the urban 
population of the capital, Asuncion (founded 1537), was 94,187, or about 
one-ninth of the total population ; including the surrounding district, it 
was 228,600 or over one-fourth ; other towns, as estimated in 1926, are 
Villarrica, 26,000 ; Concepcion, 11,000; Encarnacion, 7,500; San Pedro, 
8,700; Luque, 13,000; Carapeguk, 12,000; Paraguarl, 10,000; Villa del 
Pilar, 6,000. These figures include the surrounding districts in each case, 
and are estimated. 

Paraguayans are bi-lingual, speaking both Spanish and Guarani, the 
language of the now extinct Guarani Indians, who held the country at the 
time of the Spanish compiest. 

Immigration from 1905 up to January, 1933, totals 20,187, including 
3,891 Mennouite farmers from Canada, Russia and Poland. Most of the 
immigrants settle in the 27 state-aided colonies. Only 508 immigrants 
arrived in 1932. Very little land is now national property, most of it 
having been transferred to private ownership, much of it in very large 
tracts. 

Religion, Education, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other reli^ons is permitted. The seat of the Paraguayan 
Archbishopric is Asuncion ; there are Bishoprics at Villarrica and Concepcion. 
Roman Catholic and other religious marriage ceremonies are allowed, but the 
civil ceremony alone gives validity to a marriage. 

Education is free and nominally compulsory, but schools are not every- 
where available. In 1932 there were 1,577 Government and private primary 
schools with 104,994 pupils and 2,260 teachers ; 53 private schools had (1932) 
172 teachers and 4,496 pupils. Tlie National College (t.g., liigh school) at 
Asuncion had (1931) 1,121 students. There is also a University which had 
in 1932, 469 students and 36 professors ; complete autonomy in appropriate 
.spheres of university affairs was granted in 1929 to a body including 
students, alumni and faculties. The 7 normal schools had (1932) 724 
students. 

Justice is administered by a Supreme Court, two courts of appeal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal causes), a court of 
jurymen, 17 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 j)olice magis- 
trates. The functions of magistrates are exercised in the provinces by 189 
jueces de paz (all laymen), who are at the same time registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

Finance. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for six fiscal years, ending 
August 31, are given as follows (the gold peso, like the Argentine gold peso, 
equals 96‘6 cents. (U.S.); roughly 6 gold pesos or 213 paper pesos* 
£ 1 ):- 


Year 

Revenue j 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1920-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1 

Gold pesos 
i>, 103, 888 
5,187,409 
5,950,181 

Gold pesos 
6,103.753 
5,147,668 
5,050,135 

1929-30 ' 
i 1930-31 1 
1931-32 , 

Gold JH> 80 S 

0,800,227 

6,458,240 

5,704,080 

Gold pesos 

7.082.944 

6.446.945 
6,703,004 
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Internal revenue, 1930-31, amounted to 1,633,005 gold pesos (239,093/.) ; 
customs, 2,974,225 gold pesos (435,465/.). 

On November 30, 1982, the external debt of Paraguay was 3,345,742 gold 
pesos ; the consolidated internal debt was 3,174,512 gold pesos ; the lloating 
debt was 971,773 gold pesos. By an agreement reached September, 1924, 
Paraguay has resumed payment of interest on her sterling loan of 1871-72 
(476,290/. in 1931), and of 4,315/. annually in reduction of the principal, 
and on that of 1915 (209,900/.), on which she pays annually 10,861/. in 
reduction of the principal. 

Defence. 

The military establishment is about 100 officers and 2,800 men, distributed 
at 5 centres. The permanent organisations comprise 4 regiments of infantry, 
1 regiment of cavalry, and 2 batteries of artillery. In the event of war 
service is compulsory in the active array for 2 years between the ages of 18 
and 20 ; between 20 and 29 in the reserve of active army ; between 29 and 39 
with national guard, and between 39 and 45 in the territorial guard. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of 2 new armoured river gun- 
boats of 885 tons (built in Italy) and 3 small converted merchant vessels, 
river craft armed with modern guns. The largest of the latter is about 200 
tons gross register. The budget expenditure on national defence in 1930-31 
amounted to 67,978,222 paper pesos. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of Paraguay is productive and the climatic conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of many sub-tropical products. Much of the country is 
admirably suited to pastoral purposes. It is estimated that there are about 
4,000,000 head of cattle in the country. Tlierc are four packing plants, 
encouraged by the Government; hides, jerked beef, corned beef and other 
animal products are exported. Annual output of hides is about 250,000 
wet and 100,000 dry liides, plus about 120,000 hides from the packing 
plants. Yerha vmti, or strong- flavoured Paraguay tea, which is a natural 
product of the virgin forests (covering from 25,000 to 80,000 square miles) 
as well as a plantation product, is one of the chief articles of export (6,269 
metric tons in 1932). Tobacco is also grown (12,000 metric tons in 
1932). Timber resources of excellent quality are enormous. Paraguay 
produces in the Chaco region quebracho logs, of which 279 tons were 
exported in 1982 and quebi'acho extract ; exports, 49,604 tons in 1932. Fruit- 
growing, especially oranges, is general ; exports in 1932, 30,873,000 oranges 
and 10,303.000 tangerines. Yaguaron is the chief source of petit-grain 
oil, distilled from the leaves of a hitler orange tree and used in the manu- 
facture of many perfumes. About 80 metric tons are yearly exported, chiefly 
to France and Germany. The total area devoted to sugar cultivation (largely 
fctf the manufacture of spirit) is about 35,000 acres ; sugar production in 1932, 
7,^93 tons. There are 10 sugar factories in Paraguay, the most important of 
which ii at Tebicuari. Some rice is grown — 4,302 tons in 1932, Banana growing 
has started. Roots (chiefly mandioca, sweet potatoes, and ground-nuts), &c., 
are grown for local con sumption,' but agriculture is primitive. Abt ut 90,000 
acres are planted to maize ; output (1932) 63,075 tons. The culiivation of 
cotton of the American uplands type is encouraged by the authorities ; it 
matures early and reaches the martet when the American crop is scarce. 
Labour shortage is the main difficulty. In 1931-32 the acreage under 
cotton was 27,264 ftcres; production, 8,141 metric tons; ginnea cotton, 
2,423 metric tons. Lace-mahing, of the ‘spider-web' variety, is a thriving 
industry. 
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Iron, manganese, copper, and other minerals are encountered in abund- 
ance. The Ibicui iron mines were worked as early as 1863. The Quiquid 
and Ibicui manganese mines contain ore deposits estimated at 60,000,000 
tons. Copper has also been found at San Miguel and Quiquid. 

Commerce. 

The following is the value, in gold pesos, of the imports and exports 
(at par b gold pesos = £1) : — 



- 

li)28 1 1P29 1980 

1931 1 

1982 



i Gold pesos ;Goldi»esos Gold pesos 

Gold pesos; 

Gold pesos 

Imports . 


. i 14,305,119 1 13,850,095' 15,139,359 
. : 15.886,208 1 13,459,766: 14 176,453 

10,080,782 j 

6,417,646 

Biporta . 


12,856,585 

12,879,945 


Exports in 1932 included hides (300,614), corned beef, meat extract, and 
cotton (2,873 tons). The most important imports are cotton and woollen 
textiles, wlieat, flour, and petrol. Of the total exports in 1932, goods to 
the value of 6,633,760 gold pesos, or about 51 per cent, of the total, went to 
Argentina, whence goods to the value of 5,510,713 gold pesos were re-exported. 
Imports from Argentine, 1932, 2,487,293 gold pesos; United States, 823,348; 
United Kingdom, 766,231. 

The trade between Paraguay and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 6 years : — 



1929 

1980 

1981 

1932 

1988 

Imports from Paraguay to U.K. 
Exports to Paraguay from U.K 
Ue-exports to Paraguay from U.K. | 

^ 1 

72,840 

119,766 

1,960 

£ 

113,407 

148,267 

2,655 

£ 

105,493 

108,125 

934 

£ 

12,007 

84,679 

524 

£ 

5,336 

155,766 

1,028 


CommumcationB. 

Asuncion, the chief port, is 950 miles from the sea ; the Paraguay river 
is navigable up to Villa Concepcion for vessels of 12-foot draft. Smaller 
vessels navigate its 1,800 miles. In 1982, 3,730 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 305,498 tons, entered at the port of Asuncidn, and 4,390 with 
a tonnage of 336,330 cleared. The principal comiiany engaged in the river 
service on the Paraguay and the Alto Parana is the Argentine Navigation 
Company, Ltd., the controlling interest in which is British. 

There is a British-owned railway (the Paraguay Central Railway) from 
Asuncidn to Eucarnacibn, on the Kio Alto Parand. This railway has a total 
main- track length of 232 miles. There is now a through train service without 
break of bulk from Asuncidn to Buenos Aires. El Ferrocarril del Norte, 
owned by a Paraguayan company, runs from Conccpcidn as far as Horqueta, 
a distance of 83 mife.s. This road is projected to run as far as Pedro Juan 
Caballero on the Brazilian border. The Azucarera Paraguaya, in the Depart- 
ment of Ibytymi, has 16 miles of its line open to the public. Total length 
of railways, 669 miles. The country roads are in general mere bullock 
tracks, and transport is difl&cult. 

The national telegraph (110 offices) connects Asiincidn with Corrientes 
and Posadas in the A^entine Republic, and thus with the outside world ; 
total, 2,944 milea Telephone lines, 1932, 4,636 miles. Long-distance 
telephone communication with Posadas was established in 193St Wireless 
telegraph stations have been erected at Asuncidn, Con<^pci6n, Paraguari, 
Bahia Negra, and Puerto Casado. Paraguay joined the postal union in 
1881 ; the number of post offices is 267. 
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Money and Credit. 

The unit of value is the gold peso, which is based on the Argentine gold 
peso ; at par, it is equal to 96 '5 cents. (U.S.). Actually there is no gold or 
silver current, and the paper peso, which is roughly equivalent to one English 
penny, is the only circulating medium with the exception of nickel coins 
which, in the shape of one ])eso, two pesos and fifty cents pieces, form a 
small part of the currency. One gold peso = 42 61 paper pesos. Business 
and governmental transactions are frequently stated in both gold and paper 
peso.s. The total paper currency in circulation on December 31, 1932, was 
196,510,000 paper pesos, guaranteed by Ooiiver.sim Fund and deposits in 
other banks ; total stock of gold, 749,000 U.3. dollars. 

From 1923, when huaiices were reorganized on the lines suggested by an 
American financial adviser, the State Bank’s Exchange Office, with its 
separate capital of 1,000,000 gold pesos (Oficina de Cambios) maintained 
the exchange at 18 75 Paraguayan paper ]>esos to the Argentine paper peso 
and 42’61 Paraguayan pesos to the Argentine gold peso; tlie world-witle 
exchange difficulties of 1932 led to joint control with Argentine of the 
country’s foreign exchange resources. 

The principal banks in Paraguay are a branch of the Bank of London 
and South America, Ltd. ; the Banco Germanico de la America del Sud, the 
Banco del Hogar Argentiuo, and the Banco Agricola. The last mentioned 
is practically a department of the Government, charged with agricultural 
development. Some contraction in banking facilities is taking place ; 
commercial banks wliicli reported on December 31, 1930, combined capital 
and reserves of 1,019,481 gold pesos, liad on March 31, 1932, capital and 
reserves of 946,467 gold pesos. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system was officially adopted on January 1, 1901. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Pakaouay in Great Britain. 

Charge d' Affaires . — Kogelio Espinoza. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Bradford, and Soutliamiitou. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Consul and Charge (C Affaires.— B.. H. Tottenham Smith. 
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PERSIA. 

(Iran.) 

Reigning King (Shah). 

On October 31, 1925, tlie Majlis, ‘in tlie name of the national welfare,’ 
proclaimed the deposition of the Shah, Sultan Ahmad, and the overtlirow 
of the Kajar dynasty. On December 13 the Constituent Assembly elected 
Riza Khan Pahlevi Shah of Persia, and made the Crown of Darius hereditary 
in his family. On December 15 the new Shall took the oath to defend the 
Constitution, and on December 16 ho was publicly proclaimed. On Feb. 25, 
1926, ho ajipoiuted his eldest son, Shahpur Mohammed Riza, Valiahd 
(Crown Prince) of Persia. Uiza Shah was crowned on A]>ril 25, 1926. 

Constitution and Government. 

The fonn of government in Persia up to the year 1906 was, in its most 
important features, similar to that of Turkey. The Shah, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the Moslem religdon, was an absolute ruler, but had to 
reckon with the jiower of the leading doctors of law {Mujlahid), who 
resided at Najaf and Kerbela in Mesopotamia. Unlike the Sultan of Turkey 
he had no religious standing. In 1905, the Persian people demanded repre- 
sentative institutions, and in January, 1906, the Shah gave his consent to 
the establishment of a National Assembly, or ‘Majlis,’ which sat from 
October, 1906, to .lune, 1908, and drew u)» a ‘Constitution’ which received 
the Shah's approval on December 30, 1906. Each term of the Majlis lasts 
‘2 years. The new Majlis was opened by the Shah on March 15, 1933. 

( titThe government of the country is in the hands of the Cabinet, appointed 
as follows (September 17, 1933): — 

Prime Minister. — Miiza Muhammad Ali Khan Feroughi (Zuka-ul-Mulk). 

Minuter for Foreign Affairs . — Miiza Seyyid Bagher Khan Kazemi 
(Muhazzeb-ud-Dowleh). 

Minister of Interior . — Mirza Mahmud Khan Jam (Mudir-ul-Mulk), 

Minister of Finance . — Mirza Ali Akbar Khan Dawar. 

Minister of Roads and Communications — Mirza Ali Khan Mansur 
(Maii.sur-ul-Mulk). 

Minister of IFar . — Jaafar Kuli Khan Assad (Sardar Assad). 

Minister of Justice.— Uivzst Seytd Muhsen Kiian Sadr (Sadr-ul-Ashraf). 

Q Q 2 
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Acting Minister of Education, — Miraa Ali Aaghar Khan HchmaU 

Minister of Poets, Telegraphs, and Telephones. — Muhammad Ali Mirza 
Dowlatshahi (Meshkat-ud-DowIeh). 

Department of Commerce. — Mirza Ali Akbar Khan Eahman. 

Industry and Agriculture.— Kuli Khan Bayat (Samsam-ul-Mulk). 

The country is divided into twenty-six provinces, which are governed 
by govemors-general (W&K) and governors (HAkim), who are directly respon- 
sible to the central Government. Each quarter of a town or pariah, and every 
village, has a chief who is called Katkhuda. These officers are generally 
appointed by the governors, but sometimes elected by the citizens. The 
cniefs of nomad tribes are called Ilkh&ni, llbegi, Wili, Sird&r, Sheikh. 

Towns generally have a municipality, the director of which is nominated 
by the Central Government. 

Area and Population. 

Persia, which has an area of about 628,000 square miles, lies between 
25® and 40® north latitude and between 44® and 63® 30' east longitude. 
A vast portion of this area is an absolute desert, and the population is every- 
where 80 scanty as to approximate, on the average, 16 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

The population is estimated at 10 millions, but all figures are largely 
conjectural. It is estimated that the country contains some three million 
nomads. Of these, 260,000 are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 Kurds and 
Leks, 20,700 Baluchis and Gipsies, 234,000 Lura. These figures, however, 
are merely round numbers, and e.stimates vary. 

The principal cities of Persia are : — Teheran and district, with about 
360,000 iuhabitants ; Tabriz, 180,000 ; Isfahan, 100,000 ; Meshed, 86,000 ; 
Resht, 80,000; Kerman, 30,000; Kermanshah, 40,000 ; Shiraz, 35,000 ; Yezd, 
80,000; Barfurush, 30,000; Hamadan, 30,000; Kazvin, 30,000; Kum, 
25,000; Sultanabad, 20,000; Kashan, 15,000; Muhammerah, 30,000; Ahwaz, 
30,000; and Abadan, 40,000. 

Religion* 

Of the population about 7^ millions are Moslems of the Shl'a sect, and 
of that branch of it known as the Ilhnd* Ashariyya^ who recognize twelve 
Im&ms or spiritual successors of the Prophet Mahomet ; 860,000 are 
of the Sunni sect ; 10,000 are Parsis (Gabrs), 40,000 Jews, 50,000 
Armenians, and 30,000 Nestorians; there are also many ‘Bahais' and some 
Christians, whose number cannot, however, ho estimated. 

The Moslems of the sect called Shi'a differ to some extent in religious 
doctrine (especially in their rejection of the Sunna or traditional body of 
rules, as distinct from the actual text of the Koran), from the Moslems of the 
Turkish Empire, who are called Sunni. The Persian priesthood (ulemi) is 
still powerful. The highest authority, the chief priest of all, is the leading 
mujt^id, who resides at Najaf or Kerbela, near Baghdad, and some con- 
sider him the vicegerent of the Prophet, the representative of the Im&m. 
The Shah and the Government have no voice in the matter of appointing the 
mujtahids, but the Im&m-i-Jama^, chief of the great mosque (Masjid-i-Jama) 
of a city, are appointed by Government. Under the Imftm-i-Jama are the 
pish namlz or khatih (leader of public prayers and reader of the Khutba, 
the Friday oration), the mu'azzin (crier for prayers), and sometimes the 
mutftvali (guardian of the mosque) ; this latter, as well as the mu'azzin, need 
not necessarily be a, priest. All mosques and ahriues have some endowments 
(wakf), and out of the proceeds of these are provided the funds for the 
salaries of the priests attached to them. The shrines of some favourite saints 
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are so richly endowed as to be able to keep an immense staflF of priests, 
servants, and dependants. 

The Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop, the one residing at Tabriz, and the other at Isfahan. There are also 
a few thousand Roman Catholic Armenians in Persia who have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isfahan, the bishop of the Latin rite residing at Urumia. 
There is a wide tolerance exercised towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jews, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside. 

Education. 

In recent years Public Instruction has made rapid strides ; the old 
system of instruction, which was generally religious, has been practically 
entirely changed, and at present a tolerably adequate education can be 
obtained in general knowledge from native teachers who have studied 
abroad, although, of course, the purely religious schools are still maintained 
in the Mosques, and the old ‘MaKtab’ — street schools for the very young at 
which the mere rudiments of reading and writing are taught — still abound. 
In 1932 there were said to be 3,642 schools of all categories with 182,000 
pupils as compared with 612 scliools with 55,000 pupils in 1921. 

The Government pays the whole budget of Government Schools and 
grants are paid to the public, private and foreign schools. Religious Schools 
are maintained from endowments. 

The Foreign Schools are maintained by funds from abroad supplied by 
The American Presbyterian Mission, Tlie Church Missionary Society, The 
Alliance Israelite, and The French Roman Catholics Mission, ana there 
are also schools run by the German and Soviet Governments ; all the above 
have schools for boys and for girls, but children who are Persian subjects 
may not now' attend foreign primary schools. 

Justice. 

The judicial system of Persia is modelled on that of France. There are 
justices of the peace in villages and small towns, higher courts in the larger 
tow'ns, police magistrates in all important places, courts of appeal in 
Teheran, Tabriz, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Ispahan, Meshed, Kerman and 
Ahw'az, and a court of cassation, or supreme court, in Teheran. The courts 
are supervised by the Ministry of Justice. New Civil, Criminal and 
Commercial codes based on French and Hwiss codes have been introduced 
into the Courts of Justice. 

Finance. 

The most productive items of revenue in order of importance are usually 
Customs Receipts, Anglo Persian Oil Co. royalties. Sugar and Tea monopoly, 
and Land Tax and Road Tax. The incidence of taxation, which is mainly 
indirect, weighs most heavily on the labouring classes. 

Approximate gtoss Customs receipts for the last three years, according to 
the Customs Tableau Gdn^ral, were March, l929~March, 1930, 2,119,917L; 
March, 1930~March, 1931, 1,964,740/.; June, 1931~JuLe, 1932, 1,406,977/. 
(The Persian Economic Year is now from June 21 to June 20, instead of 
March to March ; the Customs figures are published for the economic year.) 

The budget estimates for the year ending June, 1934, are : — revenue, 
606,912,227 rials, exclusive of the Anglo^Persian Oil Company royalty, 
the revenue from the sugar and tea monopoly tax and part of the proceeds 
of the road thx ; expenditure, 506,904,460 rials, exclusife of certain expendi- 
ture on railways and roads. The royalties from the A.P.O.C. are deposited 
in London and regarded as a treasury reserve. This reserve, which has 
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recently, as the result of the new agreement with the A.P.O.C.. been 
increased by payments slightly exceeding 4,000,000/., will probably be used 
to assist railway finances. The total revenue from the sugar and tea 
monopoly tax up to March 20, 1933, was recently shown as 579,841,088 
rials (about 6 , 988 , 033 /.) and expenditure from this fund, established for 
railway construction, 402,967,786 rials (4,855,033), leaving 176,873,303 
rials, or about 2,131,000/. available. 

On August 14, 1933, tlie recognised foreign debt of Persia was the 1911 
Loan, the original amount of which was 1,250,000/., and the amount 
outstanding, 1,069,397/. lU. l(h 

The debt incurred to Great Britain during and immediately after the war, 
which has been placed at 2,000,000/., lias not yet been funded. The total 
floating debt at the same date was 6,661,428 rials. 

Defence. 

The army is estimated to consist of about 80,000 men (actual figures are 
not available), exclusive of the amnioh (gendarmerie). The latter number 
approximately 8,000 and are used for the surveillance of roads and other 
armed police duties. 

The army, navy, and air force cost some 2,000,000/. annually. The 
organisation is a Central Garrison at Tehran, numbering some 14,000 men ; 
two divisions in Azerbaijan, one based on Tabriz and the other on Kezaieh 
(Urumiah) ; one divi.sion based on Meshed ; six independent brigades of 
varying strengths based on Senneh, Khurramabad, Ahwaz, Shiraz, Kerman 
and Khwash ; and five independent regiments based on Asterabad, Gumbad- 
i-Kabus, Isfahan, Kermanshah and Resht. 

The army has recently been re armed and o<(aipped at a cost of about 
1,000,000/. with material bought in Czechoslovakia. 

Military service became compulsory under the Conscription Act passed 
in 1924. This Law is now being generally enforced, except in certain 
tribal areas, and the .supply of conscripts exceeds the numbers required. 

The air force at present has 17 new De Havillaiul ‘Tiger Moth’ aeroplanes 
fitted with Gipsy 120 h.p. engines ; 10 new Russian aeroplanes with engines 
of German design, Type T. 5, and of 600 h.p. ; 5 Junker monoplanes ; one 
Potez ; and 12 De Havilland D.H.9. A’s of Russian manufacture, fitted witli 
Liberty engines. It is understood that further orders have been placed. 

The Persian navy coiisij-ts of 2 gunboats armed with 3 4-inch guns, 
and 4 motor patrol vessels armed with 2 3-inch guns, all built in Italy in 
1931. In adaition there are 2 obsolete gunboats. Some 250 officers and 
ratings have been trained in Ital}». 

Production and Industry. 

Persia produces oil, wool, skins, casings, drugs, fruits, gums, rice, cotton, 
wheat, &c. ; special attention is being paid to the textile industry. Production 
in 1931-32 was e.stimated by the Department of Agriculture as follows (in 
tons) : — rice, 280,000 ; cotton, 26,000 ; tobacco, 10,000 ; raisins, 40,000; and 
wheat, 1, 150,000. The w^ool of Khurasan is famous. Persian carpets, of which 
there are many kinds, are all made by hand. The principal centres of the 
industry are Tabriz, Hamadan. Sultanabad, and Kerman. 

The mineral deposits of Persia are considerable but undeveloped. They 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, marble, borax, nickel, and cobalt. 
Oil is being developed with much success. The turquoise mines of Nishapur 
are worked in a mo»t primitive fashion but with profit, as also are the iron 
oxide and rock salt in the Persian Gulf. 

The production of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which holds a con- 
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cession for a large area in S. Persia, was : 1931, 5,750,000 tons ; 1932, 
6,500,000 tons; 1933, 7,087,000 tons. 

Commerce. 

On February 25, 1931, the Government established a monopoly of foreign 
trade, operating through a system of Government permits. 

The principal centres of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, Ramadan, Meshed, 
and Isfahan ; the principal ports, Bandar Abbas, Mohammerah, Bushire 
and Bandar Sbapour on the Persian Gulf, and Astara, Pahlavi (Enzeli), 
Meshed-i'Sar, Bandar Guez and Bandah Shah on the Caspian. 

According to the statistics pnbli.shed by the Minister of Finance the values 
of the imports and exports for six years were a.s follows : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exjiorts ! 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

& 

16,189,300 

16,460,193 

17,069,861 

£ i 

i 22,716,049 i; 

21,617,164 !{ 

1 31,596,960 |1 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 82 1 

£ 

15,859,534 

12,784,363 

7,887,102 

£ 

i 27,152,363 
i 23,088,643 

1 20,459,320 


‘ From June, 1931, toJi.ue, 1932 


The following table shows (in thousands of krans, or rials ; 63*40 krans 
= R. in 1930-31, and 84*85 rials == U. in 1931-32) the values of the chief 
imports into, and exports from Persia : — 


Imports 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Exports 

1930-31 

1931-32 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


Krans 

Fiials 


Kraiis 

Rials 

Cotton textiles 

142,820 

231,204 

Mineral oils 

1,006,190 

1,017,948 

Sugar .... 

104,917 

73.435 

Carj>et8 and rugs . 

124,715 

188,475 

Machinery, etc. 

88,076 

33,599 

Fruits, fresli and dried . 

57,861 

117,990 

Tea 

05,713 

38,332 

Opium .... 

49,180 

20,907 

Mineral oils and greases 

45,101 

62,460 

Rice 

32.011 

83,265 

Vehicles of all sorts and 



Cotton, raw 

31,252 

108,451 

spares .... 

35.012 

45,630 

Wool, raw 

23,264 

25,339 

Cotton yarns . 

19,109 

82,729 

Oum tragaosnth 

16,176 

35,609 

Haberdashery & house- 



Bl eep casings . 

10,673 

17,230 

hold utensils 

18,474 

15,104 

Natural silk tissues 

3,489 

13,863 

Textiles, woollen . 

11,775 

10,971 

Livestock 

6,630 

13,144 

Total(includingall others) 

810,529 

669,220 


1,463,819 

1,735,973 


In the years ending March, 1931, and June, 1932, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows ; — 



Imports 

Exports 

From or to 

1930-31 

1981-82 

1930-81 

1931-32 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Krans 

Rial.s 

Krans 

Rials 

British Empire . 

368,621 

204,622 

6.63.005 

671,767 

Belgium .... 

23,817 

16,062 

35,263 

49,328 

166,786 

France .... 

27,185 

14,860 

91,477 

Germany 

56,777 

44,463 

75,991 

104,223 

Irak ..... 

3,885 

2,070 

80,244 

70,438 

Italy 

22,410 

18,013 

52,056 

45,720 

Japan 

9,762 

24 888 

81,785 

5,970 

Netherlands 

19,171 

4,927 

4,001 

3,690 

Rnssla .... 

234,242 

273,982 

158,827 

266,883 

Turkey .... 

1,393 

284 

• 22,522 

39,493 

United States . 

25,091 

44,129 

66,265 

79,715 
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The chief imports from Persia to United Kingdom in 1932 were, 
according to Board of Trade returns; Motor spirit, 2,193,378/., and crude 
petroleum, 2,229,3032. The chief exports to Persia were chemicals, 107,6162. ; 
machinery, 48,0562,; and cotton piece goods, 330,0292, 

Total trade between Persia and United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns) 
for 6 years : — 


- 

1{»29 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Persia to U.K. 
Exports to Persia from U. K 
Re-exports to Persia from U. K. 

£ ! 
9,147.«18 1 
2,200,727 
80.500 1 

£ 

i 8,776,307 
2,094,514 

I 199,081 

£ 

5,791,808 

727,443 

52,787 

£ 

0,942,482 

820,845 

11,422 

£ 

7 , 835,234 

1,055,876 

28,108 


Bankings and Credit. 

Tlie Shah in 1889 granted a concession to Baron Julius de Reuter for the 
formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head office at Teheran and branches in 
the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn ol the same year, with 
the title ‘The Imperial Bank of Persia,’ and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
dated September 2, 1889. The bank has recently conceded its sole right 
of note issue to the Persian Government. There is also established at Teheran 
the Russian ‘ Banque d’Escorapte, ’ formerly ‘ Banque des Prets de Perse, ’ This 
Bank, with all its Concessions, was in March, 1921, handed over to the Persian 
Government by the Soviet authorities, and is now ‘The Bank of Iran,’ and 
forms part of the Ministry of Fir»ance. The Ottoman Bank lias also established 
branches in Teheran, Hainadan,and Kermaai>hah. Latterly the Russians started 
a bank, under the auspices of the Soviet Government, which has branches in 
both the northern and southern provinces. A Government Pawnbroking 
Establishment was founded in January, 1927, and a ‘ National Bank ’ in 
September, 1928. During the year 1929, the National Bank of which Dr. W. 
Horschitz Horst, a German, is now ioint Director with Mirza Hussein Khan 
Ala, C.M.G., and Mirza Mohammad Ali Khan Parzin, opened branches in 
all the chief provincial towns. There is also the Bank-i-Pahlevi with 
branches in the important towns in the north. The Agricultural Section 
of the National Bank was made a separate establishment with its own 
capital in Llay, 1933. 


Cpmmunioations. 

Tonnage entered at Bushire, Lingah, Bandar Abbas, Mohammerah, Bandar 
Shapour and several other smaller ports between Juno 23, 1931, and June 
21, 1932, was 6,018,178 tons, of which 5,279,975 tons were British, 285,064 
tons German, and 101,900 tons Russian; the Persian total was 189,563 
tons ; at Caspian ports 430,104 tons, of which 341,341 (steam) were Russian 
and 16,338 (steam) Persian, and 11,025 tons (sail) Russian, and 61,400 tons 
(sail) Persian. 

The total number of vessels entered and cleared at Persian ports during 
the year ended June 21, 1932, wa^ 14,117 as compared with 15,858 during 
the year ended March 21, 1931. 

The Government continues its programme of road construction, and a 
new road from Tehran to Chalus on the Caspian Sea, via Kerej, is nearing 
completion. This is the shortest road, about 140 miles, from the capital to 
the Caspian. Work has been continued on the Tabriz-Rowanduz road and 
consignments have ‘already been made from Baghdad to the Province of 
Azerbaijan by car over the new road, though it is far from being in a finished 
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state as yet. Construction of the North to South Railway progresses, but 
so far trains only run on some 80 miles from Bandar Shah to Snabi ( Aliabad) 
in the northern section, and on about 156 miles from Bandar Shaponr to 
Salehabad, via Ahwaz, on the southern section. 

Taking Teheran, the capital, as the centre, the following main routes 
are available for all forms of motor traflic: — (i) Teheran to the Gasman Sea 
(Port Pahlevi) via Kasvin and Kesht ; (ii) Teheran to Tabriz ; (iii) Teheran 
to Baghdad via Kanvin, Hamadan and Kermanshah ; (iv) Teheran to Basra 
via Sultanabad, Bunijird, Khurramabad, Dizful Ahwaz, and Mohammerah ; 
(v) Teheran to Bushire via Isfahan and Shiraz ; (vi) Teheran to Bander Abbas 
via Isfahan and Kerman; (vii) Teheran to Meshed ; (viii) Teheran to the 
Caspian Sea (Bandar-i-Gaz) via Babul; (ix) Teheran to Zaliedan and Qnelta. 
Two routes : (a) via Meshed ; (5) via Kerman. Several subsidiary roads 
exist, the most important being: — (i) The coastal road on the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea from Pahlevi to Bandar-i-Gaz ; (ii) Hamadan to 
Isfahan via Sultanabad ; (iii) Kermansliah to Burujird ; (iv) Shiraz to Ker- 
man via Niriz ; and (v) Meshed to Askabad ; (vi) Tabriz to Rezaniyeh 
(Urumiah) (a) via Sauj-Bulag (south of Lake Urumiah) ; (&) via Julfa and 
Khoi (north of Lake Urumiah) ; (vii) Khoi to Maku and Trebizond. A road 
was opened in 1932 to connect Tabriz with Nisibin via Rowanduz. Several 
of the above roads are blocked by snow for 3 or 4 days at a time between 
December 16 aud April 1. 

Total length of railways 467 miles, as follows: — Tabriz-Julfa, 66 miles; 
Sofian-Sharifichaiioh, 30 miles ; Miijawa-Zahedan, 104 miles (not actually 
working now) ; Teherau-Sliah Abdul Azim, 6 miles ; Bandar Shahpur- 
Salaliabad 166 milts ; Aliabad- Bandar Shah, 80 miles. These last two 
sections are at the southern and northern ends respectively of the line which 
is projected between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian ; work is continuing at 
each end, but progress is slow owing largely to the difficulty of the country 
whmh has now to be traversed. 

Navigation on the Lake of Urumiah, from Sharafkhaneh to Golmank- 
haneh is served by some five tngs and 16 barges for the transport of goods 
and passengers. The service runs twice a week. On the River Karun like- 
wise, from Mohammerah to Ahwaz (Nasseri), an irregular service for cargo 
onlv both ways is run by the Mesopotamia Persia Corp., Ltd., aud some 
native firms run daily trii>3 by motorboat, for passengers and merchandise. 
By changing into lighter draught boats at Ahwaz both can be taken up to 
Shallili near Shushtar. 

The telegra{)h system attains a length of 9,688 miles with 16,266 miles 
of wire. In virtue of several conventions, dating from 1868, between the 
British and Persian Governments, the Indian Government constructed, and 
until March, 1931, maintained and worked with its own staffs : the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph Department line from Teheran- Kum-Kashan-Isfahan-Shiraz 
to Bushire, and thence to Fao and also Karachi ; this line U 669 miles in 
length with 2,292 miles of wire and 7 stations ; and the Central Persia 
Telegrai)h8 from Teheran via Koshan-Yeed-Rerman-Bam to the Beluchistan 
frontier and thence to India with a mileage of 1,467 line and 4, 183 wire and 10 
stations. The Indo-European Telegraph Co. maintained communication 
between Teheran and Tabriz and on to Julfa, which connects with the 
Euro()ean systems. Number of telegrams in 1929, 735,737 internal, 
104,669 foreign. 

The Indo-European Telegraph Comnany, as well as the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, relmquiahed all their telegraph* lines in Persia on 
February 28, 1931 ; thenceforward all those lines came under the direct 
control of the Persian Telegraph Administration with the exception of the 
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land-lino between Jack and the Indian frontier near Gwadur, which i» 
exploited by the Imperial and International Communications Company. 

Wireleaa has bep!n installed at Teheran, Tabriz, Meshed, Kcrmanshah, 
Pahlevi, Kerman, Mohammerah, and Shiraz. Teheran is in wireless com- 
munication with Euroi)e via Tiflis and Beyrout. 

In 1932 the Government purchased the telephone system from the 
lessees, the “Society Anonyme des T41^[>houes Persans ” for one million 
tomans, and it is now generally under Government control. 

In 1929, 6,199,800 letters and 256,700 post-cards were handled in the 
internal service; in the foreign service, 1,518,400 letters and 22,600 post- 
cards were received, and 1,197,400 letters and 124,200 post-cards 
despatched. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Persia has a gold standard, the unit of which is the rial, containing 
0*07322382 grammes of gold : one hundred riah make one pahlevi. The 
rial is sub-divided into 100 dinars 

The gold standard is not, however, in force, for, by a law passed on 
Marcli 13, 1932, there is no obligation to pay out gold pending a return to 
more normal economic conditions. 

The actual unit of currency is a rial, which contains 4*14 grammes of 
silver and is the equivalent of the kran, which is now obsolete, but which 
has not been altogether withdrawn from circulation. 

By a law passed on January 8, 1933, the official weights and measures of 
Persia correspond to those of the metric system : the metre is to be used for 
measures and the kilogram for w’eights. Arrangements are being made for 
the putting into efiect of this law. 

For the old Persian weights and measures, see The Sj'ATKSman’s Year- 
Book for 1933, p. 1191. 

Diplomatic Representatives, 

1. Of Persia in Great Britain. 

CeninselloT and Charge d' A ffaa res. — Shayesteh Mohammad Khan. 

First Secretary. — Nasiollah Khan Eutezam. 

Second Secretary. — M'wzA Hossein Khan Navab. 

Attach^.— A.h<\o\ Ahad Khan Yektn. 

Honorary Commercial Attache. — Nubar Sarkis Gulbeukian. 

Consul-General in London. -~}A\Yza M. Gazvini. 

2. Of Great Britain in Persia. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary ajid Consul-Oeneral . — 
Sir Reginald Hervey Hoaro, K.C.M.G. (Appointed October 12, 1931.) 

Counsellor [acting ). — V. A. L. Mallet, C.M.G. 

First Secretary . — H. L. Baggallay, 

Third Secretary. — D. L. Busk. 

<triental Secretary. — A. C. Trott, 

Military AUachi . — Major G. D. Pybus. 

Commercial Secretary . — S. Simmonds, M. B. E. 

There are Consular representatives at Teheran, Tabriz (C.), Bushire 
(C.-G.), Bandar Ahbas, Meshed (C.-G.), Isfahan (C.-G.), Seistan, (re-named 
in 1931, Zabul), Kerman, Mohammerah, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Ahwaz, 
Biijand and Duzdab (re-named in 1931, Zahedan). 
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Statistical and other Books of Keference concerning Persia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Blue Booki . — Affairs of Persia, December, 1906, to November, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1913, and 1914. 

Eastern Persia : an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72. 2vol8. 1876. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Persia No. 1(1919). Agreement between H.B.M. Government and the Persian Govern- 
ment, August 9, 1919. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Amory (Copley), Persian Days. London, 1928. 

Balfour {j. M.), Recent Happenings in Persia. London, 1922. 

Bell (O.), Persian Pictures. London, 1928. 

Broione (E. O.), A Year amongst the Persians. New ed. London, 1926.— The Revolution 
in Persia. IvOndon, 1910. 

Chirol (8ir Valentine), The Middle Eastern Question. London, 1904. 

OuTMon (Lord), Persia and the Persian Question. (Chai*. 1. contains an account of 
Knrojiean literature relating to Persia (900-1891), and there are bibliographical footnotes 
throughout the volumes.] 2 vols London, 1892. 

Dofval (H.), Persiens Auswanige Wirthchaftsbeziehungen, Hamburg, 1933. 

Ehtehaj (U. II.), Guide 11.. ok on Persia. Teheran, 1932. 

Edwardu {X. C.), A Persian Caravan. London, 1928. 

Fateh (Moustafa Khan), The Economic Position of Persia, London, 1926. 

Grothe {H.), Wanderungen in Persien. Berlin, 1910.— Zur Natur und Wirtschaft von 
Vorderasien. I. Persien. Frankfurt, 1911. 

HaU (F.), From Persian Uplands. London, 1920. 

Ilfdin (ilr. 8ven), Overland to India. 2 Vols. London, 1910. — Eine Routenaufnahme 
dnrch Ost Persien. Vol. 1. Stockholm, 1918. 

Ifes$ei¥.), Persien. Eutwickluug uod Gegenwart. Berlin, 1932. 

Junp(K.), Die Wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse Persiens. Berlin, 1910. 

Layafd(8ir H. A.), Early Adventuresin Persia, Ac. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1894. 

bitten (Wilhelm), Persien. Berlin, 1920. 

Millspaugh (A. C.), The American Task in Persia. London, 1926. 

Ecwman (¥. W. P.), The Middle East. London, 1920. 

Nortkn (U.), Utider Perslun Hkies: A Record of Travel by the old Caravan Routes of 
West'Tn Persia. London, 1928. 

PoUiebard (A.), An carrefour des routes de Perse. Paris, 1923. 

liichards (J. R.), The (.)j)en R"a i in Persia. London, 19.33. 

Rogen (Friedric h), Persum in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1926. 

Sadi(i (1. K.), Mexiern Persia and her Educational System. New York, 1032. 

Sheean (V.), The New Persia. New York, 1927. 

(Ikhal Ali Shah), Pcjrgia of the Persians. London, 1929. 

Strange (G. Le), The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. Cambridge, 1905. 

Syfcea (Ella 0.), Persia and its People. London, 1910. 

Sykeg (Sir Pc>rc\ M.), Ten Thousand Mile.s in Persia. Ix)ndon, 1902.— The Glory of the 
8hia World. London 1910. — A History of Persia, 2 vols (Tliird edition.) London, 1980. 

Williamson (J. W.), In a Persian Oil Field. London, 1927. 

Wilson (Sir A. T.), Tl>e Persian Gulf. London, 1928. — A Bibliography of Persia. 
London, 1980. -Persia. (Modern World Series.) Jjondon, 1932. 


PERU. 

(Republica del Peru.) 

Constitution and Government, 

The Republic of Peru, formerly the most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration af independence on 
July 28, 1821 ; but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, that the 
country gained its actual freedom from Spanish nile. 
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The following table gives a list of Presidents from 1899 to 1953 : — 

Don Eduardo Lopez de lloinaila. Sept. 8, Don Augusto Bernardino Leguia, Oct. 12, 
1899— Sept. 8, 1903. 1919— Aug. 24, 1930.» 

Don Manuel Oandatno, Sept. 8, 1903 — May General Don ManueJ Ponce (Acting), Aug, 
7, 1904.* 24, 1930— Aug. 28. 1980.« 

Don Seraplo Calderdn (Acting), May 7, 1904 Colonel Don L’»isM. Sanclioz Cerro (Acting), 
—Sept 24, 1904. Aug. 28, 1980— March 1, 1981.* 

Don Jos6 Pardo y Barreda, Sept. 24, 1904— Don-Hicardo Leoncio Elias (Acting), March 
Sept. 24, 1908. 1, 1981— March 5, 1981.* 

Don Argil sto Bernardino Leguia, Sept. 24, Colonel Don Gustavo Jimenez (Acting), 
1908— Sept. 24, 1912. March 5, 1981— March 10, 1931.* 

Dr. Don Guillermo Enrique Billinghurat, Don David Samauez Ocampo (Acting), 
Sept, 24, 1912— Feb. 4, 1914.* March 10, 1931— Dec. 8, 1931. 

General Don Os- ar Ilaimundo Benavides General Don Luis M. SAnchez Cerro (Consti- 
(Acting), Feb. 4, 1914-8e].t. 24, I91f). tntional), Dec. 8, 1931— April 80, 1988.* 

Don Jos6 Pardo y Barreda, Sept, 24, 1915— 

Oct. 12, 1919.* 

* Died • Deposed • Besigoed * Assafsiiiated. 

According to the new Constitution of April 9, 1933, the legislative power 
is vested in a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The present constituent 
assembly, nominally 145 members, will foim the Chamber of Deputies, but 
25 of its members will be chosen for the Senate and 16 further members of 
the Senate will be elected by direct suffrage iu 1934. The next legislative 
and presidential period will commence December 8, 1936, and last until 
July 28, 1941. Thereafter the President and the Chamber of Deputies will 
be renewed every 6 years ; the Senate will be elected for 6 years, one-third 
renewable every two years. Both senators and deputies are to be elected by 
a direct vote. Congress nonnally sits for 120 days ; it may be convened for a 
special session. Voters are males, at least 21 years old, who are able to read 
and write ; in 1931 the number of registered voters was 392,263. 

The executive power is entrusted to a President, elected for 5 years and 
not eligible for a consecutive terra. He receives 26,600 soles a year, plus 
12,000 soles for representation. 

President . — General Don Oscar Raimundo Benavides. Elected by Con- 
stituent Assembly on April 30, 1933, on the assassination of President 
Sdnchez Cerro. To serve until December 8, 1936, 

The President exercises his executive functions through a Cabinet of 
seven ministers, holding office at his pleasure. The ministers are those 
of the Interior, War, Manne, Foreign Affairs, Justice, with Worship and 
Instruction, Finance and Public Works. Each minister receives 14,280 soles 
a year. 

The 23 departments are divided into provinces (114 in all), and these are 
subdivided into 1,011 districts. Each department is administered by a Prefect, 
and each province by a Sub-Prefect. Municipal councillors are elected by 
direct vote, and foreigners are eligible. 

Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years. The 
nensus returns of 1862 showed a total population of 2,487,916 ; that 
of 1876 put the number at 2,699,106, of whom about 13'8 per cent, were 
^hite, 1*9 per cent, negroes, 67 '6 per cent. Indian, 24 ’8 per cent, mestizos 
(Cholos and Zambos), and 1*9 per cent. Asiatic, chiefly Chinese. It was 
estimated (1927) that the population approximated 6,147,000 of which 600,000 
were white. The lan^age is Spanish, but the Indian population has its own 
language, either (jueenua or Aymara. 

To promote the assimilation of the Indian population, estimated at 
4,000,000, the Government in 1980 declared June 24 of each year to be a 
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lational holiday, ‘ day of the indigene,’ to be celebrated with appropriate 
seremonies. By a decree issued in 1927, the Indians were freed from the 
)eonago system which existed in some regions. 

The population of the Department of Lima, containing the capital, accord- 
ng to the official census in November, 1931, was 380,708, and of the 
Department of Callao 70,881. Lima city has 281,425 inhabitants ; Callao 
Jity, 63,728. The estimated population in 1928 of other cities was : 
Irequipa 46,000; Cuzco 40,000 ; Chiclayo 35,000 ; Ica 20,000; Trujillo 
10,000 ; Chincha 20,000 ; Iluancayo 20,000 ; Ayacucho 20,000 ; Iquitos 
10,000 ; Huaraz 20,000 ; Piura 15,000. 

Revised estimates in 1930, allowing for the cession of 43,970 square 
niles to Colombia (Salomon-Lozauo Treaty, 1927), and of 7,670 square 
niles to Chile in 1928, put the present area at 482,133 square miles. 
The areas of the 23 departments (and total area of the various islands) 
ire given below with the population, according to the census returns of 1876 
;the latest official one) and an official estimate for 1927. The chief towns 
ire shown in brackets : — 


Departmf'nt» 

Area ; 
English 
square miles 

Popul 

1876 

atiOD 

1927 

Pop. per 
square mile, 
1927 


1932 

(cenisns) 

(estimated) 

DepartmenU .* 

Amazonas (Cliachapoyas) 

13,949 

34,284 

89,000 

5‘7 

Ancash (HuarAz) .... 

14,700 

284,830 

480.000 

81-9 

Apurimac (Ilufuioaraina) 

8,187 

118,52.5 

280,000 

84'3 

Arequipa ( Arequipa) 

21,947 

157,046 

360,000 

16-8 

Ayacucho (Ayacucho) . 

18,18.5 

142,215 

820,000 

17'5 

C^amarca (Cajamarca) . 

12,588 

212,740 

450,000 

85-9 

Callao (Callao) .... 

14 

84,492 

76,000 

5,857 0 

Cuzco (Cuzco) .... 

55,716 

243,032 

700,000 

12*6 

Huancavelica (Huancavolica) 

8,297 

108,069 

230,000 

27-7 

Huaimco (Huauuco) 

15,426 

78,991 

200,000 

12'» 

Ica (Ica) 

9,796 

60,266 

120,000 

12'2 

Junln (liuancayo). . . 

22,814 

209,759 

450,000 

19-7 

La Libertad (Trujillo) . 

10,206 

147.386 

880,000 

37-2 

Lambayeque (Cliiclajo) 

4,613 

86,788 

225,800 

140,000 

30'3 

Lima (Lima) .... 

1,5,048 

550,000 

86-6 

Loreto (I(juito.s) .... 

119,270 

61,905 

160,000 

1-2 

Madre ae Dioa i (Maldonado) 

58,827 

— 

5,000 

40,000 

0 08 

Moquegna (Moquegua) . 

5,. 549 
15,190 

28,785 

7-2 

Piura (Piura) 

136,615 

800,000 

19-8 

Puno (Puno) 

2'S133 

J 259,449 

700,000 

26-7 

San Martin 

17,448 

65,000 

3-7 

Tacna (Tacna) .... 

4,980 

36,009 

60,000 

4*7 

Tuinbea (Tnnil^es) .... 

1,590 

— 

12,000 

7*5 

V arious Ulandf 

1,726 1 

— 

— 

— 

Grand Total . . . i 

482,153 

2,699,106 * 

0,147,000 

12-7 


1 Created in 1912. 

* Including 38,225 of the former Department of Tarapaca, ceded to Chile. 


Efforts to encourage immigration of Europeans, including Germans, 
A-Ustrians, Poles and Cossacks by opening up to them some 3,000,000 acres 
lave been only partially successful, and many have had to be repatri- 
ited since 1929. 

The long-standing dispute with Chile over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica (see Statesman’s Year Book for 1928, page 1198) reached an amicable 
stage in July, 1928, when the two countiies resumed diplomatic relations 
ind made a fresh attempt to settle the question by direct and friendly 
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negotiations. On June 3, 1929, a settlement was reached at Lima, Tacna 
going to Peru and Arica to Chile. Demarcation and joint policing of the 
boundary were accomplished in August, 1930. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an arrangement has been come 
to by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peni. The frontier line 
between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the Yaverija 
(1912), and is being finally demarcated by a joint commission. Those with 
Colombia and Ecuador (for the possession of over 100,000 square miles of 
land rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold, lying about the head 
waters of the Amazon) were referred to the mediation of the United States, 
Argentina, and Brazil. Direct negotiations may possibly be initiated 
between Peru and Ecuador. The Salomon-Lozano Treaty, establishing the 
boundary between Peru and Colombia, was ratified by the former in 1927, 
and by Colombia in 1928, but on September 1, 1932, Peruvian civilians 
from lijuitos seized the Colombian town of Leticia, east of Iquitos, and 
demanded a revision of the treaty. By an agreement signed at (Geneva on 
May 25, 1933, between Colombia and Peru, a League of Nations Commission 
took over the administration of Leticia on June 23, 1933. Negotiations 
between Peru and Colombia were due to commence at Rio de Janeiro in 
October, 1933. A definite arrangement has been made with Brazil as to 
boundary, favourable, on the whole, to Peru, and this was finally demarcated 
in 1927 by a joint commission. 

The region north of the Marahon from the Pongo de Manseriche is 
claimed by Ecuador and Peru. 


Religion. 

Religious liberty exists, but the Roman Catholic religion is protected by 
the State, and in 1929, a decree was is.sued permitting only Roman Catholic 
religious instruction in seboohs. State or private. There is a Roman 
Catholic archbishopric (Lima, dating from 1545). 16 bishops and vicars- 
general, 4 Apostolic Prefects, 641 intermediate officials, 1,123 priests and 
1,790 monks. Tlie 1,109 churches, 51 convents and 72 religious liouses 
are the property of the State. The Junta of Oovernment in October, 1930, 
decreed that all marriages must be civil, rcganlless of religion and preceded 
by medical examination ; liberal divorce regulations, inclnding divorce for 
‘absence without just cause for 50 days,’ were also established. Divorcees 
may re-marry immediately. 

Education and Justice. 

Elementary education is compiilsorv for both sexes between the ages of 7 
and 14, and is free. The system is highly centralized ; all teaching appoint- 
ments are made by the Ministry of Education. In 1930, there were in Peru 
3,562 primary schools with 6,476 teachers and 342,016 pupils; 36 
secondary schools (excluding private schools under supervision) with 697 
teachers and 11,826 pupils and 4 normal schools, with a registration of 1,610. 
Budget appropriations for education in 1932, 9,469,848 .soles. Special schools 
for the Indians enroll about 1,78b. There are also 80 travelling schools. Higher 
education is normally provided at the central university in Lima, called 
‘ Universidad de San Marcos,’ founded by Charles V. in 1551 ; its autonomy, 
previously limited in 1928, was restored by the Junta in 1930, but it was 
closed in 1932 ; it is to be reopened in 1934. It had in 1929, 169 
professors and 1,531 students in five faculties and two institutes. There 
are small nnivelsities at Arequipa (founded in 1827), with (1932) 223 
students, Cuzco with 106 students, Trujillo, 104 students, and the 
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Catholic University (Lima) with 163 students. There are State Colleges of 
Agriculture, Arts and Trades, and Engineering in Lima, 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima composed of 11 
judges and 3 fiscals, and in 13 Superior Courts throughout the Republic. 
There are 147 Courts of First Instance and 42 Minor Courts. The judges of 
the Supreme Court are chosen by Congress from lists of names presented by 
the Government ; those of the Superior Courts and of the Minor Courte 
are chosen by the Government from lists of names presented by the 
Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows in soles (10 
soles = the old Peruvian pound : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

19321 

1 

Revenue 

Ex])8uditure . 

SoRa 

140,358,320 

140,204,550 

Soles 

118,792,210 

131,281,8.53 

Soles 

99,755,105 

104,819,139 

Soles 

90,928,29(1 

96,928,296 

Soles 

95,438,044 

95,438,044 


* estimates. 


Actual receipts and expenditures in 1932 were around 85,000,000 soles. 

For account of the old foreign debt of Peru and the arrangements reached 
regarding it with the Peruvian Corporation, see Thk State.sman’s Year-Book 
for 1931, p. 1183. 

The total debt of Peru (June 30, 1932) amounted to 532,011.848 
soles, of which the internal debt amounted to 129,600,021 soles, and the 
foreign debt to 402,411,827 sole.s. The latter included 94,808,658 dollars 
(U.S. ), calculated at the rate of 3,57171 soles for one dollar, U.S., and 
3,669,4887. sterling, at 17.38193 soles to I External debt service in 1930 
took li]). 1,449,780, of which guano exploitation, railroads and docks furnished 
86 per cent. ; internal debt .service took Lp. 354,919. But in May, 1931, 
Peru suspended interest and sinking fund payments on external debt until 
economic conditions improve. British investments (1932) amounted to 
about 40,000,0007, of which about 2,000,0007. was represented by tlie 
Peruvian Cor])oration. American investments total 200,000,000 dollars, 
of wdiich (1931) holdings of Government bonds repre.sented 75,000,000 
dollars and direct interest in railways and industries represented 124,742,000 
dollars. 

Defence, 

Army, 

Military service is compulsory and universal, though only a limited 
number of the annual quota of conscripts is called up for active duty with 
the colours, the remainder being formed into local battalions, who receive 
instruction one day in the week (Sundays). The term of service is 2 years 
ill the active army, 5 years in the first reserve, 5 in the second reserve, and 
20 years in the National Guard. 

The country is divided into 5 military districts, each furnishing a 
complete division. The division is made up of 2 regiments of infantry of 2 
battalions each, with 1 machine gun company ; 1 topographical section, 1 
medical section, 1 commissariat section, 1 or 2 regiments of<iavalry (2 squad- 
rons), 1 regiment of mountain artillery. 

The army at present is organized as follows : of infantry there are 
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20 regiments, of artillery 5 regiments, 6 mounted infantry companies, 5 
battalions of engineers, 1 aviation squadron, and an independent commissariat 
corps. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1931 was 1,165 officers and 7,880 
other ranks. Police and gendarmerie amount also to about 8,000 including 
civil guards and mounted police. The civil guard has been reorganised into 
11 cavalry regiments, 1 infantry regiment of 4 battalions, 1 inde]>endent 
battalion and 1 machine gun battalion. Rifle instruction is also given in 
Peruvian schools. There is a military academy and war college at Chorillos, 
near Lima. In May, 1927, the Peruvian army which for some years 
prior to 1924 had been in the hands of a French Military Mission, was 
entrusted to the technical direction of an ex-German general, who resigned 
in 1929. 

The infantry is armed with the 1912 Peruvian model of the Mauser rifle, 
cavalry with carbine of the same type and model, artillery with the 
Schneider-Canet gun and machine gun battalion with Danish light machine 
guns, ‘ Maatsan. ’ 

Aviation, both military and civil, is controlled by a Director-General of 
Aviation, under the Ministry of Marine and Aviation. 

Army, Navy and Aviation appropriations in the 1932 budget were : 
Army, 14,368,142 soles; Navy and Aviation, 6,686,786 soles; total, 
20,944,929 soles. 

Navy. 

The Peruvian Navy consists of the following units: — 2 obsolete cruisers, 
Almirante Gra\i aud Coronel Bolognesi, 3,200 tons, 24 knots speed, each with 
2 6-inch and 8 3-inch guns, built in 1906, and re-boilered and adapted for oil 
fuel in 1923-25 ; 3 destroyers ; 4 submarines ; 1 submarine tender, La Lima ; 
1 transport ; 1 oiler; and a sailing training ship. In addition there are 3 
river gun-boats on the Amazon. There is a naval school for cadets at La 
Punta, near Callao, and a submarine base on San Lorenzo Island, opposite 
Callao. 


Agricaltnre and Industry, 

The country may be divided into three zones : the coast strip, with an 
average width of 30 miles ; the Sierra, or Uplands, lying between the coast 
range of mountains and the Andes proi>er ; and the forest or wooded 
region, called the Montafta. lu the arid coast region the government has 
brought under irrigation 62,400 acres during the last few years ; large 
irrigation projects have been started in the Olmos desert near Pimentel 
in northern Peru, and near Arequipa in southern Peru. 

About 80 per cent, of the populatiou is denendent on agriculture, mainly 
with the help of irrigation. The chief agricultural productions of Peru are, 
in the order named: cotton, sugar, coffee, wool, hiaes, and skins. Cotton 
production for 1933 is estimated at 270,000 bales (of 480 lbs.) ; for 1932 it 
was 231,065 bales (52,573 metric tons); 1931, 232,616 bales ; 1930, 250,686. 
Value of the 1933 crop is put at 67,000,000 soles ; of 1932, at 37,000,000 
soles. About 300,000 acres are devoted to cotton ; exports in 1932, 
46,271 metric tons. Output of cotton seed, 1932, 90,630 metric tons. The 
sugar industry is earned on chiefly by irrigation in the river valleys of the 
coast region and by sinking wells (1 lb. of sugar is estimated to require 
600 gallons of water). Peru is a low-cost producer. About 50 large estates 
covering 120, OOl) acres raise 96 per cent, of the crop ; production is around 
380,000 tons, of which 324,777 tons were exported in 1932. Output oi 
alcohol, 1931, 2,214,220 gallons. The chief coffee-growing districts are 
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those of Chanchamayo, Peren6 and Pancartambo in Central Peru, where 
the Peruvian Corporation has done much useful colonising work on about 
2,750,000 acres. Exports in 1932, 2,421,030 kilos. Cocoa cultivation is 
extending, especially in the Peren4 region. Wheat growing on the plateaus 
of the Andes is encouraged. Total area under wheat in 1932, 283,953 acres ; 
production (1 981 ), 94, 835 metric tons. Rice is extensively grown ; the quality 
IS excellent, but the quantity, around 100,000 tons, is insufficient to noeet 
local wants. The gathering of wild rubber, once the most important industry 
in the Amazon region of Peru, where it was shipped from Iqnitos, 2,000 miles 
down the Amazon to the Atlantic, has declined in importance with the com- 
petition of plantation rubber. Exports of balata from this region have taken its 
place, but as the trees are felled, not tapped, this too is declining. Tobacco 
(in Northern Peru), wines and spirits, olives, ramie, and maize are also 
produced. The manufacture, importation and sale of tobacco is a Govern- 
ment monopoly ; it can only be grown under licence. Silk culture is being 
tried in the coast region. Coca is grown for the Indian population which 
chews the leaf, but cocaine is manufactured in Lima, Otuzco, and several 
other towns, principally for export to Japan; exports about 3,000 pounds. 
In addition there are dyes, cinchona, and other medicinal plants. Alpaca, 
sheep, and llama wool are exported. Peru produced (1931) 1,904 metric 
tons of wool and 2,308 metric tons of alpaca. Total exports of wool, 1932, 
4,136 tons ; of hides, 1,718 tons. 

The guano deposits on Huanillos, Punta Lobos, and other islands, 
amounting to 40 or 50 thousand tons, which had been granted to the 
Peruvian Corporation, reverted to the Peruvian Government on February 
2, 1901 ; remaining deposits reverted to the Government in 1928. Output 
in 1932-33, 133,741 metric tons ; output for 1933-34, about 127,650 metric 
tons. 

Copper and petroleum are the chief minerals exploited. Exports of 
petroleum and derivcatives, 1932, 7,883,918 barrels. The chief copper mine, 
the Oerro de Pasco, has been operated for three centuries. Exports of copper, 
1932, 26,587 metric tons ; 1931, 48,529 tons; 1930, 54,566 tons. Peru is the 
world’s largest source of vanadium (furnishing 80 per cent, of world con- 
smnption) and perhaps the only country where vanadium is mined for itself 
alone. Gold is widely found, even in the rivers, but transport and labour 
difficulties hinder mining ; present gold output is chiefly a by-product of 
copper and other mining. A decree of October 20, 1930, nationalized all 
gold deposits not already allocated. Nationals have priority in concessions. 
Iron deposits are large ; the Goveinmont-owncd field at Marcona has about 
600,000,000 tons, it is estimated. 

The following table shows the mineral production for two years (value in 
soles, the new unit ; 10 soles »= the former Peruvian pound) : — 




1930 

1931 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 




Soles 


Soles 

Copper 

. . Metric tons 

48,205 

89.084,668 

46.094 

29,606,157 

Petroleum ^ 

. . Barrels 

12,167,057 

92,384,908 

9,91(5,872 

70,885,300 

Silver 

Kilos. 

478,664 

16,688,335 

273,543 

9,061,084 

Gold . 

, . M 

2,766 

6,207,604 

2,494 

6,949,977 

Coal . 

. . Metric tons 

201,641 

2,706,199 

140,652 

! 1,531,877 

Vanadium . 

• • »» 

479 

9,949,360 

— 

1 — 

Lead , 

• » )t 

19,774 

6,814,227 

2,643 

i 887,652 

Zinc . 

. 

1 11,273 

3,207,361 

86 

' 24,676 


^ Including natural gasoline, 
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Mineral output, 1932 (preliminary estimate), included 22,890 metric 
tons of copper, 9,186,449 barrels of petroleum (excluding natural gasoline), 
1,729 kilos of gold, 209,488 kilos of silver, and 1,164 metric tons of lead. 

Total mineral production, which is largely controlled by foreign interests, 
in 1931 was valued at 126,839,369 soles. Mine concessions, 1931, numbered 
6,672. Mine workers number, 1931, 16,209. Two smelters, both American- 
owned, and 2 petroleum retineiies, 1 American and 1 Italian-Peiuvian, are 
the largest industrial plants in Peru. 


Commerce. 

The value of the trade of Peru in five years (including the Department 
of Loreto) has been as follows : — 



1 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 

1033 

Imports 

Exports 

j Soles 

. i 18f».)'52,4(.K) 

. 1 335,081,460 

Soles 

140,261,247 

241,133,250 

Soles 

102,478,580 

197,417,166 

Soles } 

72,062,663 
178,529,111 

Soles 

91,473,896 

229,163,297 


The values of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are shown 
by the following table : — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 


Soles 

Soles 

Cotton goods . . 

8,705,792 

1 8,718,959 

Wool goods . . 

2,811,212 

2,386,612 

2,869,200 

Jute 

2,948,414 

Food and drink . 
Electrical 

20,184,494 

16,325,758 

machinery . . 

2,850,560 

2,134,053 

Chemicals . , . 

5,915.890 

5,105,527 

Timber products 
Machinery 

3,656,864 

2,944,106 

and vehicles . 

1.5,500,382 

8,851,735 


Exports 

1931 

1032 

- 

Soles 

Soles 

Sugar .... 

27,587,000 

25,952,000 

Cotton .... 

30,424,000 

33,938,000 

Copi>er .... 

-39,979,000 

14,441,000 

I’etroleuni . . . 

.58, 108, ('62 

77,188,000 

Wool ... 

6,108,000 

3,900,000 

Hides ... 

1,038,000 

1,268,000 


The distribution of the trade was mainly as follows ; — 


From 

Imports 

To 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

United States 
United Kingdom 
Germany . 
Canada 

Italy . 

Argentina . 

Prance 

Soles 

41,480,431 

14,466,150 

9,561,108 

2,899,098 

I 3,250,064 
4,767,357 
4,040,424 

Soles 
21,002,171 
12,845,499 
7,074,419 
.3,003,908 
2,992,401 1 

4,040,008 1 
2,261,230 1 

1 

United States . 
United Kingdom j 
Chile . 

Argentina . . i 

Canada 

Germany . 
Holland . 

Soles 

71,020,411 

4.3,283.677 

I. 3,882,924 

II, 995,891 
14,945.474 
17,109,071 

4,696,212 

Soles 

30,953,176 

64,377,989 

12,661,004 

7,732,421 

13,018,573 

12,828,171 

13,036,487 


In 1932 the principal articles imported by the United Kingdom from 
Peru were (according to Board of Trade Returns) : Sugar (unrefined), 
1,302,202L; cotton, 1,666,788A; alpaca, 124,078/.; and the principal exports 
to Peru were : Cotton piece goods, 166,101/. ; woollen piece goods, 41,083/. ; 
and iron and steeV manufactures, 78,742/. 

Total trade between Peru and United Kingdom in thousands of pounds 
for 6 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 
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- 

1929 ; 

1930 ! 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Peru to U.K. 

6,462 i 

4,494 - 

3,510 ! 

4,40.5 

4,711 

Exports to Peru from U.K. . . j 

2,000 I 

1,442 

664 j 

728 

897 

Re-Exports to Peru from U, K. . 

86 


41 

M 1 

35 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1932, 9, 784 vessels of 13,314,510 tons entered, and 9,805 of 13,339,733 
tons cleared, the ports of the Republic. Since December, 1928, the coasting 
trade lias been largely reserved for Peruvian -owned vessels with Peruvian 
crews ; they number (1933) 38 of 59,943 registered gross tons. 

Internal Communications. 

There are 11,200 miles of road suitable for motor traflic, including 
53 miles of concrete, and 1,116 miles of macadam. There are now two 
paved concrete highways between Lima and the port of Callao, and others 
between Lima and Chosica, and Lima and Chorrillos. 

In 1931 there were 7,979 motor cars, 4.242 motor lorries, 365 omnibuses 
and 241 motor cycles in Peru, a total of 12,827 vehicles of which 7,764 were 
in Lima and Callao. 

In 1932 the total working length of the Peruvian railways was 2,803 miles, 
including 2,163 miles juivately owned and 640 mile.s retained by the State. 
These are standard gauge (4 ft. 8^ in.), with the exception of five 
small lines. Passengers carried in 1931, 5,399,065 ; goods, 2,3t],974 tons; 
gross revenue, 27,089,049 soles. 

Hy an agreement between the Peruvian Government and the Marconi 
Company, the latter undertook the administration of the posts, tele- 
graphs, and wireless services for a period of 21 years from May 1, 1921. 
In 1931, the Company through 1,104 oHice.s handled 32,421,142 pieces of 
inland correspondence and 11,212,413 pieces of foreign mail. There were 
383 telegraph and telephone stations in 1931, and about 11,813 miles of 
telegraph lines ; number of telegrnithic and wireless messages 3,601,306. 
The telephone system includes about 11,000 instruments. Three sub- 
marine telegraph cables connect Peru and Chile, and one connects Peru 
aud the Republics to the north. There are numerous wireless stations in 
Peru ; broadcasting stations are at Lima and Arequipa. In 1928 an air 
mail and passenger service between Lima and difforont points in the Kepiiblic 
was introduced ; bi-weekly mail aud passenger service between luma, New 
York and Ihienos Aires has been established. 

Money and Credit. 

Peru’s currency unit is the Peruvian gold sol (by law of April 18, 1931), 
equal to one-tenth of the old Peruvian libra or pound ; the gold sol will 
not be minted but will contain, theoretically, 42T264 centigrams of fine 
gold. Debts contracted in the old Peruvian libra, or pound, are payable in 
soles at the rate of 10 soles to the pound. The w/, formerly worth 40 cents, 
U.S. currency, was thus stabilized at 28 cents. But Peru abandoned the 
gold standard on May 18, 1932; in 1933 the exchange value of the sol on 
New York ranged between 16 and 23.25 cents, U.S. ; exchange on London 
(nominal) ranged between 23. 8C and 18.40*8ole3 to the 1. Eventually gold 
iO-soles and 50-8oles pieces will be minted. Silver is degal tender up to 
20 soles. Silver coins are the sol, and half-sol, 6/lOths fine. Copper coins 
are 2 and 1 cent ; and nickel coins 20, 10, and 5 cents. Peni has a paper 
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currency issued by the Banco Central of Lp. 10, Lp. 6, Lp. 1 and 5 sol de- 
nomination, Stock of money on September 30, 1933, included gold coin, 

39.846.000 soles (held chiefly by the Banco Central) ; subsidiary coins (silver 
and nickel), 24,053,000 soles; notes, 66,576,000 soles. 

The Government bank of issue, known as the Banco Central de Reserva del 
Peni, was established March 9, 1922, and in September, 1931, was re-organized, 
on the advice of the Kemmerer Financial Mission, as the Central Reserve 
Bank with a thirty year charter and authorised caf)ital of 30,000,000 
soles (reduced to 10,000,000 soles in May, 1932). In July, 1932, a decree 
modified considerably the Bank’s original statutes. Normally it is bound 
to hold not less than 60 per cent, of cover in gold, first-class bankers’ 
acceptances and silver for deposits and notes in circulation. Note circula- 
tion, including residue of war-time issue of ‘cheques circulaire,’ on 
September 9, 1933, was 66,356,826 soles; deposits, 17,222,046 soles; 
reserves, 62,660,557 soles. 

Three mortgage banks had on October 31, 1932, a combined capital of 

8.760.000 soles, Toan.s of 53,282,000 soles and bonds of 41,633,000 soles. 
Banks, domestic and foreign, are supervised by the Superintendent of Banks. 
On August 31, 1933, the paid-up capital and reserves of all banks amounted 
to 39,200,.000 soles, and total deposits to 29,657,000 soles ; savings deposits 
on the same date amounted to 23,483,000 soles. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures was establislmd by law 
in 1869, and is coming into general use, except for the customs tariff. It 
oame into force in Lima and Callao on September 1, 1916. Spanish 
measures are still in use. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Peru in Great Britatk. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Senor Alfredo 
Benavides Canseco. 

First Secretary . — Carlos Holgufn de Lavalle. 

Third Secretary. — Manuel D. Sotil. 

Con»ul-General in London. — Carlos A. Mackehenie. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, and other places. 

2. Of Great Britain, tn Peru. 

Envoy Extraordinary cmd Minister Plenipotentiary . — Victor Courtenay 
Walter Forbes, (Appointed October 9, 1933.) 

Naval Aiiachi. — Capt. R. H. 0. Hallifax, R.N. 

Military Attach^. — Major L. H. G. Andrews. 

Commercial Secretary. — D. Wilson. 

There are Consuls at Lima and Iquitos, and Vice-Consuls at Callao, 
Arequipa, Mollendo, Trujillo and^Paita. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference oonoeming Peru. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of Peni. Annual. Lima. 

The publications of the various Government Departments. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. London. 

PBnr-BoVtvla Bouufjary Commission, 1911-1918. Reports of the BtUish Offtcers of the 
Pecovian Commlsgion, Diplomatic Memoranda, and Maps of the Boundary Zone. 
Edited for the Government of Peru by the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
London. 1916. 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 

Guia Lascano. (Commercial Directory.) Lima, 1927. 

Akers (C. E.), A History of South America. Lomion, 1981, 

Bowman (I.), The Andes of Southern Peru. New York, 1916. 

Burger {Dr. O.), Peru. Leipzig, 1923. 

Cisfteroe (C. B.), and Garcia (R. E.), El Peru en Buropa. Lima, 1900.— GeoCTafla 
Comercial da la America del Sud. 3 vols. Lima.— Guia del Callao, Lima y rus Alrededores. 
Lima, 1898.— Monografla del Dejmrtamento de la Libertad. Lima, 1900.— Monografla 
geogrAflca, estadistica del Departamento de Lima. [The same authors, together or 
separately, have published several other work.s on the commerce, product.s, and industries 
of Peru, notably C'i»nero«(C. B.), Sinopsis Estadistica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Dell (A.), Llama Land ; East and West of the Andes in Peru. London, 1927. 

Dennis i'W . J.), Tacr.a and Arira ; an Account of the Chile-Ptru Boundary Dispute 
and of the Arbitrations by the United States. Yale University, 1931. 

Ditnn (W. E.), Peru: a Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1925. 

Knock (C. li.), Pern. London, 1926. 

Garcia Calderon (F.), Coustitucion Codigos y Leyes del Peru, Lima, 1929, 

Oreulicfi (O), Peru. Zurich, 191.5. 

Johnson (G. R-X aud Platt (Raye R ), Pern from the Air. New York, 1930. 

Lavalle (J. A.), De Agronomia Naci<maL Lima, 1918 .— Lob caracteres agrologicos de 
las tierras cultivadas en la costa del Peru, Lima, 1918. 

Lehmann (W., editor). The Art of Old Penn Loudon, 1924. 

Markham (G. R.), Travels in Peru and India. Loudon, 1862. — Cuzco and Lima. London 
1858. — Peru. London, 1881. —The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-81. London, 1888 .— 
The IncMof Peru. London, 1910. 

Martin (P.), Peru of the Twentieth Century. London, 1911. 

McGovern (W. M.), Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins. Loudon, 1928. 

Means (P. A.), Ancient Civilizations of the Andes. New York, 1931.— Pall of the Inca 
Empire aad the Spanish Rule in Pent, 1580-1780. New York, 1932. 

Mendiburu (M. deX Diccionario Uistorico-Biografico del Peru. S vols. Callas, 
1874-1890. — Revised edition, with notes by Evarijto San Cristoval, 10 vols. Vols. I. and II. 
Lima, 1982. 

Michcner (C. K.), Heir of the Incas. Loadon, 1926. 

Murphff (R. C.), Bird Islands of Peru. London, 1925. 

Olaechea(G. U.), Naava Coustitucibn de 1932-33. Lima, 1933.— Constitucibn del Pen! 
dada por la asamblea naclonal de 1919, comentada, anotada y concordada con las leyes 
plebiscitarifts y decretos que tienen fuerxji do ley. Leyes organlcas, decTet4)a, reglamentos 
y resolucioues referentes a elLas hasta 1922. Lima, 1922. 

Pat Soldan (Mariano Felipe), Historiadel Peru Independente. 8 vols. 1868 et •«?.— 
Diccionario GeogrAflco Estadlstico del Peru. 1877. 

Prado (J.X Estado Social del Pbru durante la doininacion espafiols. Lima, 1894. 

Prescott (W. H.), History of the Conquest of Peru. London. Many editions. 

Rene-Moreno (G.), Ultimos Dius CoIonUlea en el Alto Peru, 1807-1808. Santiago de 
Chile, 1896-98. 

Ritchie {3.), Peru: In ‘The West Coast Republics of South America.’ London, 1930. 

RiiHS-AfTuero (Jose), La llistoria en e Peru. Lima, 1910. 

Sce5cc(P.), Travellinglmpreasions in and Notes on Peru. 2nd ed. London, 1905. 

Sg«ier(E. Q.), Peru : Incidents of Travels and Exploration in the Land of the Incas, 
London, 1877. 

Steinmami (G.), and others. Geologie von Peru. Maps, Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Heidelberg, 1929. 

Stuart (G. H.), The Governmental System of Peru. Washington, 1926. 

Urteago (H.), Colleccibn de historiadores chisicoR del Pbru. Vol. 1. Lima, 1918. 

Verrill (A. Hyatt), Under Peruvian Skies. London, 1931. 

Vivian (E. C.), Peru. London, 1914. 

Weisse (Carlos), Las civllizaciones primitivas del Pbru. Lima, 1918. 

Wright (Marie Robinson), The Old and Now Peru. Philadelphia and London, 1909. 


POLAND. 

(Rzeczpospolita Polska.) 

Poland was an independent State until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Poles are Slavonic in race and Roman Catholic in religion. 

During the seveuteenth century the position of Poland rapidly declined, 
and eventually, by the three partitions of 1772, 1798, aud 1796, the Polish 
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Commonwealth, as it was then called, was divided between Prussia, Eussia 
and Austria. 

In 1807, Napoleon formed a part of the Old Commonwealth into a semi- 
independent State under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw and endowed it 
with a very liberal constitution, but in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, this 
was undone, and Poland was re-partitionod between Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, except the small district of Cracow, which was constituted an indepen- 
dent republic and remained such until 1835, when it was annexed by Austria, 
despite a guarantee of neutrality by Prussia, Austria and Eussia. 

During the war Russian-Poland was invaded by the Germans and 
Austrians, and by the end of 1915 the whole country was occupied by the 
Austro-Gerraan forces. 

On November 5, 1916, the German and Austrian Emperors, in a joint 
manifesto, proclaimed the independence of Poland, but neither the boundaries 
nor the constitution of the State wore defined. Shortly afterwards a 
Provisional Council of State, consisting of 25 members, all Poles, was 
summoned in order to draft the constitution of the new State, but this body 
did not exist for long In September, 1917, a new Supreme Authority, the 
Regency Council, consisting of three members, was appointed, and under their 
auspices a Ministry was formed and a new Council of State summoned. It 
was composed partly of elected and partly of appointed members, 110 in all. 
In October, 1918, this Council of Slate was dissolved by the Regency Council 
and the convocation proclaimed a Constituent Assembly to determine the 
constitution of the Polish State and take over the supreme authority. 

On November 9, 1918, the Independence of Poland was solemnly pro- 
claimed. On November 14, Marshal Pilsudski returned to Poland, assumed 
Supreme Power and convoked the Constituent Assembly {Sejm Ustawo- 
dawczy), which confirmed him in his office. On June 28, 1919, the Treaty 
of Versailles recognised the Independeuce of Poland. The same Treaty 
determined the western frontier of Poland from the sea to Upper Silesia. 
The fixing of the Polish-German frontier took place after the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia and the territory east of the Vistula, accordiog to the resolution 
of the Council of Ambassadors of August 12, 1920, and October 20, 1921. 
A resolution of the Council of Ambassadors has also fixed the Polish- 
Czechoslovakian frontier. Poland’s eastern frontiers wore determined by 
the Treaty of Riga, of March 18, 1921 ; the Allied Powers have acknow- 
ledged those frontiers, as also the frontiers with Lithuania fixed by' the 
resolution of the Council of Ambassadors of March 15, 1923. 

Presidents since the establishment of the Republic were : — 

Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, Nov. 14, 1918 — | Stanislas Woiciechowski, Dec. 20, 1922— 
Dec. 11, 1922. May 15, 192 b. 

Gabriel Narutowicz, Dec. 11 — Dec, 1(5, 1922 * | 

' Assassinated. 

President . — Ignace Moscicki, born on December 1, 1867, in Mierzanow, 
near Plock, elected President of the Polish Republic on June 1, 1926. Re- 
elected on May 8, 1933. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Polish Republic adopted by the Sejm (Parlia- 
ment) on March 17, 1921, contains the following fundamental principles: 
The franchise is universal for both sexes, the voting age being 21 
for the Sejm ajid 30 for the Senate. There are two chambers, a 
Diet (Sejm) and a Senate, both elected by general suffrage on the system 
of proportional representation. The President [Prezydent Pzeczpospolii^) 
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convenes, opens, prorogues and closes the Sejm. By an amendment to the 
Constitution introduced in August, 1926, the President is empowered to dissolve 
the Sejm on the advice of the Cabinet, and to issue decrees with the force of 
law between the dissolution of one Parliament and the meeting of the next, 
the elections for which must be held within ninety days. It is the President's 
duty to convene the Sejm for an ordinaiy session each year before the 
month of November. By the revised Constitution of August, 1926, the Budget 
can only be discussed in the Sejm (Diet and Senate) from September to 
January, and if it is not pa.ssed by the latter date, the proposals of the 
Government come automatically into force. The President is the Supreme 
Commander of the army, except in time of war. He is elected for a term 
of seven years by the Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly. He 
can make treaties with foreign Powers. In the ca.* e of the President’s death, 
his duties are to be assumed by the Speaker of the House. Any Polish 
citizen may be elected President. The President is not responsible either 
politically or personally, and therefore all his arts must be countersigned by 
a Minister. Freedom of conscience is granted to all citizens ; and all 
citizens are equal before the law. Every citizen also has the right of 
preserving his nationality and developing his mother tongue. 

The law of July 28, 1922, divides Poland into 64 electoral districts 
for the Sejm and 17 for the Senate, returning 444 deputies and 111 Senators. 
At the elections held on November 16 and 23, 1930, the following parties were 
returned: — Lower House: Government bloc, 247 ; National Club, 62; 
Peasants, 48 ; Socialists, 24 ; Christian Democrats, 15 ; National Workmen’s 
Party, 10; Ukrainians, 18; Jews, 6; Germans, 5; Communists, 5; I.esser 
Groups, 5. 

Senate: Government 6/oc, 74 ; National Club, 12 ; Peasants, 6 ; Socialists, 
5 ; National Workmen’s Party, 6 ; Ukrainians, 4 ; Germans, 3 ; Un- 
classified, 1. 

The Executive, called the Council of Ministers {Rada Mimstr6%n)^ was 
appointed on May 27, 1931, and re-constituted on March 21, 1932, and 
May 10, 1933, as follows 

President of the Council of Ministers {Fremier). — Jannsz Jedr'^ejeuicz 

(May 10, 1933). 

Minister of MiliiaTy Affairs. — Joseph Pilsudski. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Joseph Beck (November 2, j 932h 

Minister of Finance . — Ladislas Zawadzki (September 7, 1932). 

Minister of Jv^tice. — (''zeslaw Michalowski. 

Minister of the Interior. — Bronislaw Pieracki. 

Minister of Industry and. Qertnmerce . — I)i*. Fcrdynand Zar::ycki. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Bronislaw Nahmieeznikow Klukowski {lAsr^ 
10, 1933). 

Minister of Gommuiiications. — Ing Michal Budkitwicz (September 7, 1932). 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Dr. Stefan IhiMcki. 

Minister of Religion and Education. — Maclaw Jedrzejevnez. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Ing Emil Kalinski (May 10, 1932). 

Local Government. 

The Polish Constitution provides for the granting of a wide measure of 
autonomy to County Councils. The County of Silesia received a large 
measure of autonomy by the constitutional law of July 15, 1920. The 
Silesian Sejm (Diet), elected in November, 1980, consists of 48 deputies, 
41 Polish and 7 German. The autonomous rights of the Counties of 
Lwow, Tarnopol and Stanistawdw, were formulated in the law of September 
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26, 1922. A uiiiform system for all the remaining Counties of Poland is in 
course of elaboration. 

By a law of July 81, 1924, the language rights of the Ruthenian, White 
Ruthenian and Lithuanian minorities were guaranteed. 


Area ftnd Population. 

The territory of Poland is made up of territories which after the three 
partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793 and 1795 belonged to Russia (262,166 sq. 
kilometres, or 101,196 sq. miles); to Prussia (17,808 sq, kilometres, or 
6,973 sq. miles); and to Austria (80,089 sq. kilometres or 30,914 sq. 
miles). 

The Republic is divided into the City of Warsaw and 16 counties 
(wojewddztwo), subdivided into 264 districts (potmaty)^ and self-governing 
cities {miasta unjdzielone). It comprises an area of 149,274 sq. miles, and an 
estimated total population of 32,638,000 (January 1, 1933). 

The second census was taken in Poland on December 9, 1931, and the 
following table shows the area and population of the counties : — 


County 

Area in eq. 
miles 

Population ‘ 
(Ceit.«5U8 
1931) 

County 

1 

1 Area in. sq. 
j miles 

Population 

(Census 

1931) 

City of Warsaw 

47 

1,178,914 

P(‘znau . 

I 10,243 

2,114,251 

Warsaw . 

11,316 

2,630,675 1 

Poniorze . 

6,327 

1,086,259 

Lodz . 

7,809 

2,638,050 : 

Silesia . 

1 1,629 

1,298,362 

Kielce 

9,826 

2,936,976 ( 

Cracow . 

6,670 

2,296,842 

Lublin 

1 11,972 

2,467,206 1 

Lwow 

10,911 

1 8,127,811 

Bialystok . 

1 12,457 

1,643,485 1 

Stanislawow , 

6,448 

i 1,470,538 

Wilno 

Nowogrddek . 
Poles’ e 

11,140 

8,819 

14,080 

1,275,269 ^ 
1,056,780 , 
1,131,455 

Tarnopol . 

i 

6,844 

I 1,603,313 

Wolyn 

13,730 

2,084,791 

Total 

140.274 

i 31,948,027 » 


* With military in barracks. 


Population of principal towns (Census, December 9, 1931) r — 


Warsaw . 

. 1,178,914 

Czestochowa 

117,588 

117.528 

Kielce . 

58,397 

Lodz 

. 605,467 

Bydgoszcz . 

Wloclawek . 

56,277 

Lwow . 

. 816,177 

Lublin 

112,539 

Kalisz . 

55,125 

Poznan . 

246,098 

Sosnowiec . 

109,454 

Tornn . 

54,280 

Crarow , 

. ; 221,260 

Bialystok . 

91,835 

Przemysl 

51,879 

Wilno . 

196,383 

Krolewska Huta. 

80,734 

Piotrkow 

61,294 

Katowice 

. 127.044 

Radom 

78,073 

iirudziadz . 

50,406 



8tani.‘!tawow 

60,256 

i>dynia. . . 1 

30,210 


The urban population at the census of December 9, 1931, represented 
27 '2 per cent, of the total population. Of the total population, 22,052,000 
spoke Polish (69 percent.) and 9,890,000 other languages as tlieir mother 
tongue (31 per cent.). 

Births, deaths and marriages for three years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births (oxelnding 
still-born) 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1980 

800,421 

1,015 884 

490,870 

525,464 

1981 

278,882 1 

1 96.5,795 

494,898 

470,903 

1932 

,270,277 

982,116 

487,125 

444,991 


Total emigration, 1982, 21,439 ; 1981, 76,005. 
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Eeligion. 

The great majority of the po^nlation profeaa the Roman Catholic faith, but 
there is no established church in Poland and all denominations enjoy e(]^nal 
rights, though Article 114 of the Constitution declares Roman Catholicism 
to be the dominant religion. 

According to estimates on January 1 , 1932, there were in Poland 23,688, 128 
(74*9 per cent.) Catholics; 3,954,529 (12'5 per cent. ) Russian Orthodor ; 
3,028,837 (9'6 per cent.) Jews; 851,973 (2*7 per cent.) Protestants; and 
other religions, 95,056 (0*3 per cent.). 

According to the Concordat between Poland and the Vatican, concluded 
on February 10, 1925, three distinct rites of the Catholic Church are to be 
distinguished in Poland : (1) the Latin, with 2 Cardinals, 3 Archbishops, 16 
Bishops and 19 suffragan bishops, 8,373 priests and 5,965 churches ; (2) 
the Greek-Catholic, with 1 Archbishop, 2 Bishops, 3 Suflragan Bishops, 2,144 
priests and 3,275 churches ; and (3) the Armenian with 1 Archbishop and 
12 churches. 

The Autocephalous Orthodox Church in Poland, headed by a Metropolitan, 
forms an independent organisation in the frame of the General Orthodox 
Church, and is divided into 6 dioceses, with about 2,400 churches, 8 Bishops, 
and about 1,800 priests. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church of Ancient rite without any ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, has 52 posts and 52 ministers. 

The Evangelical Church in Poland is represented by iti 4 principal 
branches, of which the Protestant Church possesses 145 posts and 120 
ministers ; the Reformed Church in Warsaw, 22 posts and 7 ministers ; the 
Reformed Church in Wilno, 4 ]>o8t8 and 4 ministers ; and the United 
Evangelic Church, 411 posts and 202 ministers. 

The Jewish Community compri.ses 827 congregations with 1,600 rabbis 
and ministers. 

The Karaite Jewish Community, headed by the Chachamy has 4 posts 
and 9 ministers. 

The Moslem Community headed by a Mufti, possesses 19 mosques and 
41 ministers. 

Education. 

All education is free, while elementary education is compulsory. The 
figures for the whole of the Republic for the year 1932-83. are as follows: — 
26,888 Elementary schools, with 79,250 teachers and 4,510,631 pupils; 765 
Secondary schools, with 13,705 teachers and 186,805 pupils ; 205 Teachers’ 
Colleges with 24,616 pupils, and 747 professional schools with 1,286 
departments and 68,809 pupils. 

The following table gives particulars as to the various Polish universities 
and high schools during the year 1932-33 : — 



Number of 

Number of Students 



(1982-33) 


University & year of foundation. 

Teachers 




(1928-29) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

University of Warsaw (1817) 

235 

6,987 

3,906 

9,988 

University of Cracow (1364) 

215 

5,144 

2,210 

7,854 

University of Lwow (1661) . 

186 

6,050 

2,308 

7,858 

University of Posnan (1908) 

167 

8,709 

2,682 

1,621 

5,280 

UniveraityofWilnod678) . 

105 

1,841 

’ m 

8,9*3 

University of Lublin (1919) 

87 

601 

€68 

Polytechnic of Warsaw (1824) . . ^ 

185 

4,806 

240 

4,646 

Polytechnic of Lwow (1844) 

91 

2,940 

172 

8,112 
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Uiiiversit}' t year of foundation 

Number of 
Teachers 

Number of Students 
(1982-88) 

(1928-29) 

Men j 

Women 

Total 

Agricultural Academy in Waraaw 
(1009) 

56 

985 

370 

1,855 

Mining Academy In Cracow (1010) 

43 

522 

— ' 

522 

Academy of Arts in Cracow (1818) 

22 

no 

57 

167 

Veterinary Academy in Lwow (1881), 

32 

478 

10 

488 

Dental Academy in Warsaw (1920) . 

15 

121 

869 

490 

Academy of Commerce In Warsaw 
(1906) 

58 

838 

415 

1,248 

Academy of Commerce in Cracow 
(1025) j 

20 ; 

819 

295 

1,114 

Academy of Commerce in Lwow (1022) 

28 

225 

118 

343 

Academy of Commerce in Poznan (1926) 

45 

593 

146 

739 

Free University in Warsaw (1905) 

160 

337 

262 

599 

Academy of Arts in Warsaw (1904) . 

18 

159 

135 

294 

High acliool of Political Science in 
Warsaw (1915) 

31 

969 

332 

1,301 

Free University in Lodz (1928) . 

— 

162 

131 

293 

High School of Journalism in Warsaw 
(1917) 


110 

101 

211 

School of Oriental Studies at theOrient 
Institute in Wijno (1932) 


44 

7 

51 

High School of the Institute lor 
Scientific Research on Eastern 
Europe in Wilno (1932) . 

_ 

160 

61 

241 

ToUl 

1,609 

36,916 

14,854 

61,770 


Justice and Crime. 

By a decree of the President of the Polish Republic of February 6, 1928, 
providing for the organisation of general courts of justice as from January 1, 
1929, unification of all judiciary organisations was introduced for the whole 
territory of Poland. This decree was subsequently modified by the Law of 
March, 1929, and the decree of the President of the Polish Republic of 
November, 1930. A uniform penal code for the whole of Poland came into 
operation on September 1, 1932. 

The highest judiciary instance in Poland, with 3 judges sitting, is the 
Supreme Court in Warsaw, divided into 2 chambers, Civil and Criminal. 

Minor cases are tried before County Courts. More serious cases are dealt 
with by the Circuit Courts which also act as instances of appeal for cases 
tried before County Courts. Courts of Appeal are instances for appeal for 
cases tried before Circuit Courts. 

The Supreme Court is a Court of Cassation for cases dealt with by 
Circuit Court. 

In 1931 there were 8 jurisdictions of Courts of Appeal ; Warsaw, Lublin, 
Wilno, Cracow, Lwow, Poznan, Torun and Katowice. 

In the Supreme Court, in 1931, were 81 judges and 40 public prosecutors ; 
in the 51 jurisdictions of District Courts, 972 judges, 210 examining 
judges, 343 public prosecutors; in the 8 Courts of Appeal, 220 judges, 41 
public prosecutors ; and in the 650 County Courts, 1,770 judges. 

Social Insurance. 

A new comprehensive Act on Social Insurance of March 28, 1933, is in 
operation as from Januaiy 1, 1934. This Act has unified former legislation. 

The types of Social Insurance in Poland are as follows : — 
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(1) Health, including maternity, Insurance for all industrial and office 
workers ; (2) Invalidity, old age, widows and orphans insurance for manual 
workers in industry and trade ; (3) Similar special insurance for miners ; (4) 
Invalidity, old age, widows, orphans, ana unemployment insurance for 
office workers ; (5) Insurance against accidents whilst at work, compulsory 
for office, industrial and agricultural workers ; (6) Insurance against un- 
employment of industrial workers. 

'i'he dues paid to social insurance institutions, under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare amounted in 1932 to about 418 million zlotys, 
the total revenue to about 502 million zlotys, and the costs of benefits and 
allowances to about 419 million zlotys. 

The excess of assets over liabilities amounted to 845 million zlotys at the 
end of 1931. 

Finance. 


Budget estimates for five years, in millions of zlotys. 


- 




1933-34* 

19-^4-36 2 

Revemio 

Expend Itnre 

2,747-8 

2,809-7 

2,2(52-1 

2,467-5 

2,001-7 

2,244-1 

2,058-9 

2,458-0 

2,117-7 

2,165-4 


1 Actual. 3 Estimates. 


The principal items of expenditure for 1938-34 are (in thousand zlotys) : 
Ministry of War, 822,700; education, 324,597 ; debt service. 338,287. 

The national indebtedness of Poland con.sists of internal and external 
debts. On Dec. 31, 1933, the total internal debt amounted to 540,231,000 
zlotys, and the external debt to 4,514,235,000 zlotys. The external debt 
comprised (in zlotys) : United States, 2,664,080,000; France, 804,414,000 ; 
England, 207, 72/, 000. At the same date obligations due to the execution 
of the Protocol of Insbruck amounted to 324,804,000 zlotys. 

Defence. 

Every able-bodied Polish subject is, according to the law of May 23, 1924, 
liable to serve in the army between the ages of 21 and 50. The duration 
of service is twenty-uine yeais. Service in the active army is for two years. 
The men then pass to the reserve, in which they remain for 18 years. At the 
age of forty they join the territorial army, in which they remain for 10 years, 

In times of peace the Chief Command of the armed forces is exercised by 
the President of the Republic through the Minister of Military Affairs. 
The permanent collaborator of the laiter is, in conformity with the Law of 
August 6, 1926, the General Inspector of the armed forces, who in case of 
war takes over the Chief Command. General questions relating to prepara- 
tions for the defence of the country are examined by the Committee of 
National Defence, which, in virtue of the Law of October 25, 1926, is pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic. Membei's of this Committee 
are, the Prime Minister, the Minister of Military Affairs, the Minister of the 
Interior, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of Finances and the 
General Inspector of the armed force. 

The country is divided into 1 0 General Military District? ; Warsaw, Lublin, 
Torun, Lodz, Cracow, Lwow, Poznaii, Grodno, Brze^d, and Przemysl. The 
strength of the army in 1932 was 17,905 officers and 266,980 other ranks, 

R R 
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organised in 30 infantry divisions, 1 cavalry division and 12 independent 
cavalry brigades. 

The air personnel consists of 7,919 officers and men, and comprises 6 
aviation regiments, 1 naval aviation group, 1 balloon battalion, 1 meteoro- 
logical company, 1 air service group. There are, in addition, police and 
customs forces amounting to 52.640 men. The mobilisablo strength of the 
army is approximately 1,200,000 men. 

There are the following fortresses in Poland : in the west, Thom and 
Posen ; in the south, Cracow and Przemysl and armed cam})S ; in the east, 
Brest Litowsk, Grodno, Osowiec ; in the interior, Warsaw, Modlin, Doblin. 

Poland has a river flotilla of 6 small gunboats, and a fleet of two 
gunboats, Pilsiuiski and Haller^ 500 tons, have been built in Finland. There 
are also 1 surveying vessel, 1 transport, 4 mine-sweepers, and 5 ex-German 
torpedo-boats. Two destroyers and 3 submarines were recently completed 
in French yards. The defence estimates 1932-33 amounted to: for land 
and air forces, 791,970,000 zlotys; for naval forces, 40,680,000 zlotys. 
Total, 832,650,000 zlotys. Total for laud forces for 1933-34, 822 million 
zlotys. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculkire . — Poland is essentially an agricultural country. The follow- 
ing table shows the area and yi(dd of the {)riiicij>al crops for two years : — 




Area (a 

:res) 

YieM (metric tons) 


Crops. 

11»30-31 ; 

10.31-32 

1030-31 

1031-32 

Wheat 

Rye . 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes . 
Sugar Beet 

1 

, 14,203,033 ‘ 

; 3,144,215 ! 

1 .5,307,038 ! 

1 6,715.530 ' 

t 867,300 i 

4,265,482 
13,051,060 . 
2,081,874 i 
5,488,843 i 
6.700,172 1 

2S(v02 I 

2,264,914 

.5,702,63] 

1 1,475,733 

! 2,300,460 

30,988,385 
2,761,248 

1,346,428 

6,110,461 

1,400,837 

2,300,831 

1 20,974,529 
2,378,571 


Other important crops are flax, hemp, hops and chicory. 

On July 16, 1920, a law was passed by the Sejm limiting the size of the 
larger estates and of holdings situated in the neighbourhood of large towns. 
The maximum has been fixed at 60 hectares {about 150 acres) for estates 
situated in industrial district.s, at 300 hectares (about 1,000 acre.s) for Posen, 
Podolia, Volhynia, &c., and at 180 hectares (about 450 acres) for the otlier 
parts of the Polish Republic. Since the beginning of parcellation, i.t. 
during the years 1919-32, 2,104,300 hectares (5,260,750 acres) wore parcelled 
out and 555,800 new farm-holdings created. 

The forest area of Poland (1931) is 8,322,433 hectares (20,563,853 acres), 
of which 3,033,174 hectares'- (7,494,973 acres) belong to the State, and 
5,289,259 hectares (13,068,148 acres) to private owners. 

On June 30, 1933, Poland posse.ssed 3,771,169 horses, 8,981,736 cattle, 
2,555,920 sheep, 5,748,130 pigs, and 277,544 goats. 

Industry . — In the textile industry on December 1, 1932, there were 
1,809,028 spindles and 47,243 looms in the manufacture of cotton, and 
772,740 spindles and 15,291 looms in the manufacture of wool. Other 
important industries are paper manufactures of various kinds, chemicals^ 
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timber, iron and oil refining. On December 31, 1932, there were 29 refineries 
employing 3,854 workmen, and producing 502,000 tons of refined products, 
of which kerosene amounted to 160,000 tons, and lubricating oils, to 91,000 
tons. There were in 1931-32, 67 sugar refineries in Poland, producing 
493,200 tons of sugar. 

The output of the iron and steel industry in 1933 was as follows in 
metric tons (1932 figures in parentheses) : — pig iron, 305,625 (198,674); 
raw steel, 817,077 (550,754) ; rolled steel, 564,432 (387,353). 

Mining . — The following table shows the output of the more important 
minerals for three years (in metric tons) : — 


Product 



IP31 

1032 

1033 

Bituminous coal. 



3S,2«o,0l0 

28,835,000 

27,330,000 

Lignite .... 



•11,100 

33,400 

33,000 

Crude i)etr()leum 



630,484 

557,000 

551,000 

Natural gas 



473,820 

437,000 1 

— 

Salt 



561,288 

491,0u0 

_ 

Potassium salts 



1 261,320 

200,000 

209,000 

Iron ore .... 



‘ 28L663 

77,000 

160,000 

Zinc 



1 130,756 

85,000 

— 


Commerce. 

Trade for five years (in 1,000 zlotys): — 


1029 1 

i 

1930 

1031 

1932 

1933 

Imports 

Exports 

3,110,982 
. . 2,813,860 

2,245,973 

2,433,244 

1,468.242 
: 1,878,.' 97 

1 861,983 

1 1,083,802 

1 826,994 

! 959,643 


The principal articles of trade in 1933 were as follows: — 


Imports 


Metric 

tons 

1,000 ; 
zlotys 

Exports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

zlotys 

Rice 


04,198 

12,973 

Hye. . . . 

366,218 

39,314 

Tea, coffee and cocoa 

16,801 

27,910 

Barley 

145,475 

18,447 

Fish and herrings 


43,918 

17,243 

Pulse 

40,946 

12,389 

Edible oils 


5,136 

5,290 i 

Sugar 

113,891 

18,733 

Tobacco . 


7,199 

21,758 i 

Meat 

43,838 

70,340 

Hides and leather 


18,793 

36,820 

Butter . 

1,609 

4,460 

Ores. 


855,095 

17,291 

Egg.s . . . 

23,505 

33,620 

Rubber . 


4,929 

14,249 

Hops , 

1,198 

5,176 

Chemicals 


182,185 

92,620 

I'odder . 

79,853 

8,515 

Metals and ineUl 


Plants and seeds . i 

58,348 

32,762 

goods . 


354,599 

69,022 

Pigs-beads 

107,024 

12,173 

Machinery 


0,834 1 

40,346 

Other animals heads 

1,889,811 

11,448 

Electrical ware.s 


2,289 1 

19,585 

Timber 

1,716,720 

154.570 

Vehicles . 


4,205 ' 

16,120 

Coal and coke 

1 9,267,068 
194,860 

172,501 

Paper and paper pro- 


Petroleum pro<lucts. 

82,220 

ducts , 

. 

50,628 

22,362 

Chemicals 

177,365 

34,642 

Jute 


10,584 1 

5,039 

Zinc and ainc siieets 

72,176 

35,003 

Cotton 


60,989 

97,464 

Other metals . . 

285,884 

85,169 

Wool 


21,537 

79, .319 

Textiles , 

. 16,862 

42,345 

Textile yarns , 


2,484 

26.677 

Clothes . 

2,644 

20,171 

Textile fabrics , 


1,860 

22,595 
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The trade was distributed in the main, in the 2 years shown, as follows 
(in 1,000 zlotys) : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 

Country 










1U32 

1938 

1032 

1933 

Germany .... 

173,110 

146,094 

175, 9f3 

167,791 

United States 

108,951 

109,863 

10,083 

15,901 

United Kinudom . 

74,841 

83,054 

178,132 

184,685 

Irish Free State , 

105 

263 

2,054 

8,824 

Austria .... 

,37,71!) 

35,170 

86,174 

66,643 

Czechoslovakia . 

46,047 

36,628 

89,728 

48,100 

France .... 

59,384 

50,477 

61,559 

53,112 

Italy 

29,005 

88,255 

33,453 

24,908 

Belgium .... 

28,543 

29,313 

49,897 

47,160 

Netherlands 

31,509 

28,698 

52,135 

54,879 

Rumania .... 

7,916 

7,556 

29,360 

15,931 

Sweden .... 

15,997 

16 937 

63,693 

47,814 


Total trade between Poland (including Danzig) and the United Kingdom 
for five years (according to Board of Trade Returns) was ; — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Poland into 
the United Kingdom 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

6,908,415 

7,918,583 

8,612,175 

6,184,424 

6,550,982 

Imports to Poland from 
the United Kingdom 

4,504,771 

8,664,177 

2,003,774 

2,001,414 

2,740,067 

Re-exports to Poland 

778.821 

61 6. 528 

57 3.. S’! 7 

668,193 

1.108,029 


Internal Communicationg. 

In December, 1930, Poland had 28,582 miles of road and 1,701 miles of 
navigable waterways, of which 298 miles are accessible for vessels of over 400 
tons. On December 81, 1932, there were 12,417 miles of railways open for 
traffic in the Republic. Of this total, 10,976 miles were main line, and 1,441 
miles narrow-gauge lines. Operating revenue (1931-32) was 1,293,998,000 
zloty, and expenses 1,187,036,000 zloty. All the lines are property of the 
State. 

At the end of 1932 there were in Poland 4,064 post offices, including 1,363 
postal agencies, 4,898 telegraph stations, and 4,422 telephone exchanges 
with 183,967 instalments. The length of telegraph ' lines was 15,662 
miles, of local telephone lines 16,691 miles, and of mter-urbau telephone 
lines 35,891 miles. 

In 1932 there were dispatched 691,377,016 letters, 10,229,083 parcels, 
181,048,582 newspapers, and 27,191,830 money orders issued and paid. 
3,088,872 telegrams were sent out, and 682,805,058 telephone calls recorded. 

Shipping and Kavigation. 

In 1982, 8,610 vessels with a tonnage of 2,831,600 net registered tons and 
a cargo of 432,900 tons entered, and 3,604 vessels with a tonnage of 2,838,600 
net registered tons and a cargo of 4,761,400 tons cleared at the port of 
Gdynia; 4,687 vessels with a tonnage of 2,750,204 net registered tons 
and a cargo of 728,103 tons entered, and 4,654 vessels with a tonnage of 
2,773,146 net registered tons and a cargo of 5,047,949 tons cleared at the 
poJt of Danzig. 

On July 1, 1933, the Polish mercantile marine numbered 32 vessels 
with a tonnage of 67,063 gross tons, and the Danzig mercantile marine, 
42 vessels with a tonnage of 255,635 gross tons. 
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Currency and Banking^, 

The Polish national currency is the zloty, subdivided into 100 grosz. 
This currency was put into circulation on May 1, 1924, being then equivalent 
to the gold franc. The monetary reform of October 13, 1927, changed the 
gold contents, defining 1 kg. fine gold ;= 6, 924*44 zlotys. Silver coins of 
10, f> and 2 zloty ; nickel coins of 1 zloty, 60, 20 and 10 grosz ; and bronze 
coins of 5, 2 and 1 grosz. 

The Bank of Poland, created by Act of Parliament, opened, its doors on 
April 28, 1924. The Bank is a joint stock company with a capital of 
150,000,000 zlotys. The Bank enjoys for a period, to Dec. 31, 1944, the 
sole {)rivilege of note issue. Bank notes in denominations of 20, 50, 100 
and 500 zlotys are in circulation. The note.s issued by the Bank, and the 
deposits must be covered by 30 per cent. In case of a lower cover, the Bank 
has to pay a special tax, which rises in juoportioii as the cover falls. At 
present the Bank is obliged to redeem banknotes in gold coin or in foreign 
currencies convertible into gold, wliere the sum presented for exchange 
exceeds 20,000 zlotys. The Post Ollico Savings Bank on December 1, 1933, 
had 1 ,141,787 depositors with 484,042,864 zlotys to their credit. On theasune 
date, 369 other Savings Banks had deposits totalling 572,474,000 zlotys. 

The amount of money in circulation (November 1, 1933) was 1,330,4^8,897 
zlotys, consisting of 994,610,540 zlotys in Bank of Poland notes, 336,868,357 
zlotys in metallic cuirency. 

On November 30, 1933, there wore 54 principal banks in Poland, with a 
capital of 216,099,000 zlotys, and deposits amounting to 397,365,000 zloty. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Poland in Great Britain. 

Constantin Skirmnnt. (Appointed November 19, 1929.) 
Counsellor. — Leon Oiiowski. 

First Secretary. — Vacant. 

Second Secretary. — Josef Zarauski, 

Commercial Counsellor. — Thaddee Geppert. 

Consul- Grnc.ral . — V acan t. 

Consul. — Wilold H ulanicki. 

2. Of Great Britain in Poland. 

Amhassculor . — The Rt. Hon. Sir William A. F. Erskine, G.C.M.G., 
M.V.O. (Appointed October 15, 1929.) 

First Secretary. — A. F. AveJing, 0. B. E. 

Third Secretary. — P. N. Loxley. 

Naval AttacM. — Capt. G. 0. Muirhead-Gonld, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attache. — Lt. *(Jol. O. F. Connal Rowan. 

Commercial Secretary. — C, B. Jorrain. 

Consul at fVarsaw. — F, Savery, 0. B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Lemberg, Katowice, Lodz, Posen and 
Gdynia. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Poland. 

Official Publioationb. • 

Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland. (First year, 1930.) Warsaw. 

Annuaire Statisqne de la Republique Polonaise. (First year, 1921.) Warsaw. Annual. 
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Statystyka Polski (Statistique de la Pologne). Wansaw. 

Kwartalnik Statystyczny (Revue TrimestrieDe de Statistique). Warsaw. 

Statystyka Pracy (Statistique du Travail). Warsaw. 

Commerce Extorieur, Annuaire, Rulletin mensuel. W'arsaw. 

Atlas Statystyczny Kzeczypo.spolitej Polskiej (La Repnblique Polonaise-Atlag 
Statistique). Warsaw. 

Polska <3os]iodarcza (IjS Pologne 6cononiique). Wbu-saw. 

Konjunktin-a Gospodarcza Kwnrtaluik (Revue Triiuestvclle de L'lnstitut de recherches 
Bur le mouveineiit general dc.s ailnires et sur la formation des prix). Warsaw. 

Monitor Polski (OtTicial Daily). Warsaw. Official Journals of each of the Ministries. 
Poland; Russian Polan<l ; Prua.sian Poland; Austrian Poland. (Handbooks prepared 
under the direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 
Reports of the De]>ai tnieni of Overseas Trade. London Annual. 

Non-Official. 

Poland. A Classified Bibliography compiled by the Polish Bibliographical Institute, 
Warsaw. London, 1932. 

Ethnographisohcr Bildcratlas von Polen. (Illustrations.) Berlin, 1918. 

J5ar^o*^elcfcz (J.), La Pologne. Paris, 1918. 

Beauregard (C. de), L’evolutioa Econouu<pie de la Pologne et les R()formes Mon^taires 
Depuis 1920. I’aris, 1928. 

Benson {E. F.), The White Eagle of Poland. London, 1919. 

(A. Brnce), Poland and the Poles. Loudon, 1920. 

Brandes (Q.). Poland; A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. London, 1903. 
Bugiels (Vlodimir), La Pologne et les Polonuis. Paris, 1920. 

(Francis), Poland's Economic Developn^^^nt (translated from the Polish). Cracow, 

1926. 

Civiklinski (L.), Das Kdnigreich Polen vor dem Kriege, 1815-1914. Vienna, 1017. 
Dyboski (R.), Outlines of polish History. London, 1925. — Poland, Old and New, 
London, 1926. — Poland (M( dern World Series). London, 1933. 

EvertUy (Lord), The Partitions of Poland. London. 1915. 

Frcfftcli (T.), Les bases de ITnd^pendance ^conomique dc la Pologne. Paris, 1917 — 
Structure natiouale de la Pologne. Neuh-iKitel, 191S. 

Grappin (H.), Histoire de Pologne de ses origincs a 1922. Paris, 1924, 

Good/iart (Arthur L.), Poland and the Minority Races. London, 1920. 

Handehman (M.), La Pologne. Sa Vie Lc<nHiiiiiqne et kSociiile Pendant la Guerre. 
New Haven, 1933. 

(Elga), Vom alten und Neuen Polen. Lcinzig, 1931. 

Korostoicctz {\)x . W. K.), The Re-birth of Poland. Lotidon, 1928. 

Kozickii^.), La Pologne depuis Ic Congr^sdo Vienna. Paris, 1916. 

Kurhs (F.), Die ostcuropaischen Staaten : Polen, Litauen, Lettland, Estland, als 
Staats- und WircsebaftHkdrper. Stuttgart, 1931. 

Lauer (E.), fja Question Polono-Juive. Paris, 1916. 

Lefond (G.) ami Desfeuilles (P.), Ija Pologne au Travail. Paris, 1925. 

Leroux (G.), Pologne. Paris, 1925. 

Lewinskt-Korwin (H. E.), The Political History of Poland. New York, 1917. 

Lord (R. H ), The Second Partition of Poland. London, 1915. 

Mac/im?/ (Robert), Poland, 1914-1931, London, 1931. 

Mason (Violet), Tlie Land ol the Rainbow. A (luide to Poland. London, 1933, 
Nalkowski (W.), La Pologne, entile geogra]ffilque. Paris, 1926. 

Orlowiez (Dr. M.), Poland and its Curiosities. (A Tourist’s Guide.) Warsaw, 1927. — 
Guide illustre de la Pologne, Warsaw, 1927. 

Oertzen (F. W. von), So This is Poland (translated by R. T. Clark). Loudon, 1932. 

Orvis, (Julia S.), A Brief History of Poland. London, 1919. 

Phillips (Charles), The New Poland. London. 1922. 

P(it*(E.), Editor, Poland (an authorised English version of ‘Petite Encyclopedie po. 
lonaise’), London, 1919. 

Posner (Stanislas), La Pologne d’Hier et de Demain. Paris, 1918. 
iJo(/i(Panl), Die Entstehung de8*polni8Cheri Staates. Berlin, 1926. 

Slowinski ih.), Die wirtschaftliche Lage und Eukuuft dcr Ilepublik Polen. Berlin, 1022. 
Tennant (A. B,), Studies in Polish Life and History. London, 1924. 

Thomas (W. J.), and Znaniecki(F.), The Polish f’oasant m Euroi)e and America : Mono, 
graph of an Immigrant Group. Vols. L-V. London, 1918. 

Triebe (L), Zehn Jahre iiolnische Waehiung. Berlin, 1929. 

WhiUon (P. E.), A History of Poland. London, 1917. 

Wunderlich (E.), Handbuch von Polen. Berlin, 1918.— Geographischer Bildatlason 
von Polen. Berlin, 1917. — Das moderne Polen. Berlin, 1933, 
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PORTUGAL. 


(Republioa Portuguesa.) 


Portugal has been an independent State since the twelfth century ; until 
1910 it was a monarchy. The last King was Manoel II. of the house of 
Braganza-Coburg, born November 15, 1889, younger son of King Carlos I. 
and Queen Mary Amelie, daughter of Philippe Count of Paris ; he died 
.Tuly 2, 1932. On October 5, 1910, the republic was proclaimed, after a short 
revolution, and a provisional government established with Dr. Theophilo 
Braga as the Provisional President (October 5, 1910, to August 24, 1911). 
Thereafter there were duly ele(‘ted Presidents, as follows: — 


Dr. Manoel dc Arriaga, 24 Ang., I'.Ui — 
29 May, 1015.1 

Dr. Joaquiin Theophilo Ilraga, 20 May, 
1915—5 Oct., 1915. 

Dr. Bernardino Lniz Machado Gniinar&es, 
5 Oct., 1915—11 Dec., 1917.- 
Dr. Sidonin Bernardino Cardoso da Silva 
Paes, 11 Dec., 1917—14 Dec., 1919.3 


Scnhor Jo5.o de (ianto e Ca.stro Silva 
Antunes, 10 Dec., 1919—5 Oct., 1910. 

Dr. Antonio Jose dc Almeida, 5 Oct., 1919 — 
5 Oct., 1923. 

Senhor Manoel Toixeira Gome.s, 5 Oct. 
1923—11 Dec., 1925.1 

Dr. Bernardino Lniz Machado GnimarSLes, 
11 Dec., 1925—1 June, 1926.1 


A Provisional Government was in ofllce from June 1-Nov. 29, 1920. 


‘ Resigned. • Dojiosed. • Assas.slnated. 


The Powers formally recognised the Rejmblic on September 11, 1911. 

A new constitution was promulgated on May 28, 1932, providing for a 
President, to be elected for 7 years by direct suffrage by the heads of 
families ; and for a National Assembly (one chan»ber) of 90 r)epnties elected 
for 4 years — 46 by the Administrative and Colonial Corporations and 45 by 
direct suffrage. A Privy Council of 10 members assists the President. 
Capital punishment is abolished. A Corporative Chamber functions along- 
side the National Assembly. On March 19, 1933, the new constitution was 
voted upon by the people and adopted. 

President of the Repuhlic. — General Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmmet, 
(Elected Novejiiljer 29, 1926, re-elected, ]\Iarch 25, 1928.) 

State of Parties at tlie (dections held on November 8, 1925 : — 

Senate. — 41 Democrats; 9 Nationalists; 20 others; total 70. 

Deputies. — 84 Democrats ; 23 Nationalists ; 53 others ; total 160. 

The Cabinet, which was formed on April 11, 1933, is as follow.s : — 

Prime Minister avd Minister of Finance, — Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar. 

Mmister of the Interior . — Capt. Antonino Rani da Mata Gonjes Pereira. 

Minister of Puhlie Works and Comrnnnieatwns. — Dr. Duarte Pacheco, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Dr. Jose Caeiro da Mata. 

Minister of Marine . — Commander Anihal de Mesipiita Giiimardis. 

Minister of Justice . — Dr. Manuel liodr>gnes, Junior. 

Minuter of War . — Major Luiz Alberto de Oliveira. 

Minister of Commerce, Lidustry and Agriculture. — Ing. Sebastiao Garcia 
Ramires. 

Minister of Fklucation. — Dr. Alexandre Alberto de Sousa Pinio. 

Minister of Colonies. — Dr. Armindo Rodrigues Monteifo. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Leovigildo Queiraado Franco de Sousa. 
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Area and Population. 

Area and population at the Census of December 1, 1930 (revised 
figures) and the census of 1920 are as follows (the Azores (3 districts) and 
Madeira (1 district), are regarded as an integral part of the Republic): — 



Area in 
sq, miles 

Population 

Per 

Provinces and Districts 

' 1920” 
(Census) 

”1930 

(Census) 

sq. mile 
1930 

Entre Minho-e-Doui o : — 





Viana do Castelo .... 

8r>7 

226,016 

240,261 

280 3 

Bra>?a 

1,040 

376,141 

414,784 

,398-7 

PCrto . . ... 

893 

702,166 

810,253 

907-3 

Tras-os-Rontes ; — 

2,790 

1,304,353 

1,465,298 

525-1 

Vila Beal 

1,650 

235,499 

258,994 

153-9 

Bragan^a 

2,513 

170,302 

185,164 

73-6 


4,108 

405,801 

489,168 

1C5-4 

Beiras 


. 




Aveiro 

1,065 

344,178 

381,694 

35S 13 

Viseu 

1,937 

404,864 

431,473 

222-7 

Coimbra 

1,508 

363,121 

387,808 

257-1 

Guarda 

2,116 

256,243 

207,614 

126-4 

Castelo Branco .... 

2,582 

239,167 

265,573 

102-8 


9,208 

1,697,573 

1,784,162 

188-3 

Estremadura 




. - 

Leiria 

San tar 

1,817 

279,124 

314,540 

288-8 

2,565 

832,012 

87H,517 

148-1 

Lisbon 

1,062 

983,568 

906,382 

858-7 

Settibal 

2,003 

- 

233,068 

116*6 

Alemtejo - 

0,937 

1,544,704 

1,833,307 

264-2 

Portalegre 

2,405 

147,898 

166,843 

69-1 

l^lvora 

2.856 

1 53,2:19 

lvS0,852 

63 3 

Beja . . ... 

3,958 1 

200,615 

240,465 

60-7 


9,219 

501,252 

587,660 

63-7 

Algarve (Faro) 

1,937 

268,294 

800,762 

165-2 

Total Continent 

34,254 

5,621,977 

6,300,347 

185-6 

Islands : — 


- - 


— 

Azores 

922 

232,012 

25.3,935 

275-4 

Madeira (Pimchal) .... 

814 

179,002 

211,601 

678-8 

Total Islands .... 

1,236 

411,014 

465,536 

376-6 

Grand total .... 

! 35,490 

6,032,991 

6,825,883 

192 -.3 


In 1930 the population of the Continent consisted of 8,034,632 males and 
3,826,815 females, or 91 females to every hundred males. Of the total 
population in 1930, 27,602 were foreigners. In 1932, the movement of the 
population was: births, 208,062 (107,123 males and 100,939 females); 
marriages, 46,388: deaths, 118,896 (00,767 males and 58,128 females); 
still-born, 9,186. Divorces in 1931, 828 (968 in 1930). 

At a special census on Dec. 1, 1930, the population of Lisbon was 694,390 
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and that of Oporto 232,280. Other principal towns with their population in 
1930 (census) were: Coimbra, 27,333; Evora, 22,061 ; Covilha, 15,640; 
Cdstelo Branco, 9,820. 

The number of emigrants in 1932 was 6,040, of whom 3,823 went to 
Brazil, 421 to North America, 636 to Argentina, and 1,160 to other 
countries. 


Religion 

There is freedom of worship in Portugal ; the predominant faith is 
the Roman Catholic. Portugal, including the Azores and Madeira, is 
divided into three ecclesiastical provinces, with their sees severally at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora. The Archbishop of Lisbon (Patriarch since 1716) has seven 
sntfragans, of whom only two are on the European mainland ; while the 
Archbishop of Braga (the oldest see in Portugal) has five, and the Archbishop 
of Evora two. The Azores, Madeira, and the Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with five episcopal sees, constitute 
part of the ecclesiastical province of Lisbon. In East Africa there is also 
the province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa with four 
snlfragan sees (Macao included). 


Education, 

According to the census of 1920, 54 '7 per cent, of the Portuguese nation 
are still unable to read or write. Primary education is compulsory, and is 
rigorously enforced by a decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 
1911. In 1931-32 there were 65 infant schools witli 100 teachers and 4,134 
pupils; 8,247 public elementary schools with 441,812 pupils and 9,697 
teachers ; 37 secondary schools with 17,871 pupils and 808 teachers, and 6 
primary normal schools witli 1,086 pupils and 50 teachers. For higher 
education there arc 3 Liiiversities : at Lisbon (founded in 1911), Coimbra 
(founded 1290), and 0}>orto (foundeii 1911). In 1931-32 the number of 
students at the universities was: Lisbon, 2,761; Coimbra, 1,797; and 
Oporto, 1,426. There is also the Technical University at Lisbon (founded 
In 1930). There are also special colleges for music and art (Lisbon and 
Oporto), commercial, industrial and agricultural schools, and a military 
school and a naval school at Lisbon. 

In 1932 there were 675 newspapers and periodicals published in Portugal. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Kepublic is divided for judicial purposes into 157 comarcas ; in every 
comarca there is a court of first instance. There are three courts of appeal 
(Tribiiiiaes deKela^ao) at Li.sbon, ( oirnbra, and Oporto, and a Supreme Court 
in Lisbon. There are also 7 municipal and 936 district courts. 


Finance. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for five years, ended June 30, 
are shown a*^ folloAvs (in escudos) : — 



1920-30 

19.30-81 ) 

1931-82 

n 

1932-33 

1933-94 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . | 

‘.>,033,488,240 

2, 024,864, 0»6 

2.104.242.000 

2.098.465.000 

1,947,900,289 

1,946,047,425 

• 

2.1.35.097.000 

2.183.424.000 I 

2.213.987.000 

2.212.001.000 
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The items of revenue and expenditure for 1932-33 and 1933-84 were 
as follows : — 


Reveniie 

1932-33 

1933-34 


1,000 

1,000 


Escudos 

Escudos 

Ordinary ; 



Direct taxes 

594,595 

590,895 

Indirect taxes . 

761,030 

770,280 

Industries under 



special tax regime 

i 72,579 

76,460 

Yields of various 



services . 

; 00,826 * 

94,. 369 

State dotnain and in- 



dnstries, and par- 



ticipation in profits 

101,154 

115,384 

Yield of capital, 


1 

shares, etc. 

8,145 

9.3.53 

Reimbnrseinenfs, etc. 

74,900 

. 8.5,072 

Con sigii merit of re- 


1 

ceipts 

91,969 

j 85,312 

Total ordinary 

1,795,198 

1 1,827, 125 

Extraordinary . 

339,899 

1 386,862 



1 

Grand total . 

2,135,097 

I 2,213,987 


Expenditure 

1932-33 

1983-34 

Ordinary : 

General charges— 

'^1,000 

Escudos 

1,000 

Escudos 

Public debt . 
Presidency, legis- 
lative bodies, and 

.353,723 

370,835 

pen.sioJis . 
Ministries — 

110,690 

114,116 

Finance . . 

180,087 

163,735 

Interior . 

185,539 

190,471 

Justice . 

40,095 

36,691 

War 

.318,435 

318,738 

Navy 

152,998 

157,090 

Foreign affairs 
Public works and 

35,648 

37,610 

corninuiiications 

168,317 

292,814 

Colonies 

26,570 

28,255 

Education 
Commerce, industry 

183,581 

175,189 

and agriculture 

36,532 

49,357 

Total ordinary 
Extraordinary (trade 
public works and 

1,792,224 

1,934,801 

communications) 

341,200 

277,200 

Grand total 

2.133,424 

2,212,001 


On June 30, 1933, the external funded debt of Portugal was as follows: — 
External 3 per rent, converted debt of 1902, 27,576,371/. ; non-interest 
bearing debt, 2,787,738/. ; total external funded debt, 30,364,109/. Con- 
solidated : internal 2’1 per cent., 2,911,045/.; 6| [»er cent., gold, 8,000,000/.; 
6| per cent., 2,649,946/. ; total, 13,560,991/. Redeemable : bonds, 
7,092,609/.; Caixa (leral de Deposito.s, 1,331,273/.; Rank of Portugal, 
9,576,290/. ; others, 16,646/. ; total, 18,019,818/. Floating debt : exieinal, 
nil; internal, 6,650,491/. Total public debt, less the credit balance of 
6,226,591/., 63,368,818/. 


Defence. 

Army. 

Military service is compulsory for every citizen from 17 years of age to 
46. The terms of service arc 4 years in the Active Service, 16 years in the 
Active Reserve, 5 years in the. Territorial Ro.^erve and 3 years in the re- 
cruiting Reserve. The recruit.s are enlisted from March 1 tf) March 6. 

Portugal and the adjacent islands are divided into 4 Military Regions ; 
Porto, Coimbra, Tomar and Evora, and 3 Military Governments : Lisbon, 
Azores and Madeira, including 22 recruiting and reserve districts. 

The total peace strength in June, 1938, was 4,395 officers and 26,734 
other ranks. The overseas garrisons comprise 382 officers and 10,286 other 
ranks. 

The Republican Guard consists of 8 Infantry Battalions and 1 Cavalry 
Regiment, with a total of 216 officers and 5,479 other ranks. 
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The Fiscal Guard consists of 3 Battalions in the Continent and 4 
Companies in the Islands, and its strength at the end of December, 1931, was 
6,165 officers and men. 

The Portuguese Army is armed with rifles, Mauser- Vergueiro, 6 ’6 mm. 
and Lee-Enfield ; Cavalry, Mannelicher, 6*5 mm, carbine; Artillery, 7 ‘5 cm. 
Schneider-Canet gun, 9 cm. Krupps gun, 7 cm. Mountain Schiieider-Canet 
gun, 11*4 cm. English howitzer, 15*2 cm. Yickers howitzer and 15 cm. 
Schneider-Canet du Bocage, 7*5 cm. anti-aircraft guns, '303 Berthier 
machine guns, *303 Vickers machine guns, '303 Madsen machine guns, and 
medium tanks. The military flying service had in 1931, 66 machines. 

Tlie military estimates for 1933-4 amounted to 318,737,736 escudos. 

Navy. 

The Portuguese navy comprises: — 1 cruiser (Vasco da Gama^ 3,000 
tons) ; 2 sloops (Repuhlica and Carvalho Araujo^ 1,200 tons) ; 2 second class 
sloops (Oov^alo Vdho and Goncodres Zarco^ 1,400 tons, built in England, 
1932) ; 2 destroyers (Vouga and Lima, 1,600 tons) ; 2 destroyers (Tdmega 
and Guculiana, 600 tons); 4 torpedo boats (Sado, Liz, Are and Mondego, 
260 tons) ; 6 gunboats (typo B' Ira, 400 tons) ; 2 submarines (300 tons) ; 
1 sailing training ship (Sagres, 3,500 tons) ; 1 hydrographic survey ship 
(6 d< Oufiibro, 1,365 tms) and 10 auxiliary service ships. Under con- 
struction there are 2 first-class sloops (Afonso de Alhuq^ierquc and Bartolomeu 
Dias, 2,300 tons); 3 destroyers (Tfo, Douro and Ddo, 1,600 tons); 8 
submarines (1,800 tons); 1 second class sloop (Pedro Nunes, 1,300 tons). 
A naval flying service was e.stabli.shed in September, 1917. On December 31, 
1931, there w^ere 21 machines. The naval ])er8onuel on December 31, 1931, 
included 1,311 officers and N. 0.0’s and 6,622 other ranks. 


Production and Industry. 

According to an estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture the cultivated 
area of Portugal (not including the islands) in 1931 was 15,917,654 acres 
(70 per cent.). Of the whole area of continental Portugal 37 '4 per cent, is 
annually cultivated under cereals, pulse, pasture, etc. ; 5*4 per cent, is 
under vineyards ; 6*2 per cent, under fruit trees ; 26 per cent, under forest ; 
25 per cent, is waste. 

In 1932 the wheat crop was 637,000 metric tons ; maize, 340,600 tons ; 
oats, 94,100 tons; barley, 45,100 tons; broad beans and French beans are 
also cultivated. Other products in 1932 wore rice (25,600 metric tons) and 
potatoes. Wine (135,369,000 gallons in 1932) and olive oil (430,372 hecto- 
litres or 9,468,184 gallons in 1932) are also produced. 

The live stock in continental Portugal in 1926 consisted of 80,078 horses, 
236,800 asses, 84,410 mules. 767,904 cattle, 3,683,828 .sheep, 1,557,743 
goats, and 1,117,354 pigs. Wool production in 1931 was 2,793 metric tons. 

The forests cover 26 per cent, of the total area of the country ; pine 
extending to 2,795,020 acres ; oak, 1,206,148 acres ; cork, 1,382,373 acres; 
chestnut, 210,513 acres; other trees, 166,582 acres: total, 5,758,586 acres. 
Cork is an important product ; production was 84,283 metric tons in 1930, 
and 74,288 tons in 1931. Most of the product is exported in the crude 
condition ; in 1932 exports were 34,366 metric tons of unmanufactured cork 
and 21,286 tons of cork stoppers. • 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but for want of electric 
power, valuable mines remain un worked. The total mineral production in 
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1982 amounted to 497,012 metric tons, of which coal accounted for 257,485 
tons; cupriferous pyrites for 237,846 tons; lead, 109 tons; copper (pre*- 
cipitated), 798 tons ; tin, 542 tons, and wolfram 2G2 tons. 

The fishing industry is of importance. In 1932 there were' 54,175 men 
and boys employed, with 14,273 boats of 65,598 tons. In 1932, the sardine 
catch was 111,916 metric tons, valued at 69,010,284 escudos. Exports of 
tinned sardines amounted tO 44,174 tons in 1932, valued at 153,211,127 
BscudoSi The centre of the sardine industry is at Setubal, about 10 miles 
South of Lisbon. It is the second principal industry in the country. 

The principal manufacturing industry is the production of textiles, 
which employs some 48,000 operatives— 25,000 in cottons, and the remainder 
in woollens, silks and linen goods. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the maimfacturc of azulejos or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of public and private 
building. At Sacavem, near Lisbon, a lar^ factory makes tiles and china- 
wane» There are porcelain factories at Vista Alegre, Gaya and Coimbra. 
In Pefaiche, an old fishing village on the north coast of Lisbon, thefe 
is ft local pillow lace industry, and at Guiraaraes famous embroidery Is made. 


Commerce 


Imports for consumption and exports (exclusive of coin and bullion and 
re-6Xports) for six years : — 


Year 

Imports 

1, 

Export.s j j 

Year 

1 j 

Imports 

j ExiHirtfi 


Escudos 

Escudos i i 


i 

Esciulofi 

Escudos 

im 

2.6fl2,107,700 

722,569,900 

1930 

2.405,722,100 

945,274,200 

1928 

2,679,069,(^00 

1,029,406,035 i; 

1931 j 

1,784,099,600 

811,739,400 

1929 

2,528,()06,000 

1,073,239,600 'I 

1932 ■ 

1.856,416,419 

788,112,507 


The principal articles of import and export in 1931 and 1932 were : — 



Imports 


Exports 

Article 

1931 

1932 

Article 

1931 

lii32 


Esendos 

Escudos 


Escudos 

EsCudoS 

Fiah . . . 

v^eat 

106,785,447 

109,626,460 

61,828,802 

Fish , 

212,886,581 

176,209,025 

66,878.524 

Fruits 

48,022,787 

26,864,080 

Bfaize . 

27,779,899 

30,870,946 

Vegetable oils . 

9,971..569 

23,676,005 

Rice 

29,677,185 

45,288,822 

Wines 

351,800,890 

211,291,188 

Qoflfee . 

19,097,568 

26,832,088 

Cork . 

78,487,264 

80,408,987 

Sugar . 

71,672,250 

03,166,959 

31,217,243 

Coal, etc, . 
Cott<tn goods . 

80.987,183 

18,247,«58 

mdes 

24,112, ?83 

17,547.461 

87,518,519 

PlWtllltBra . 

4,912,012 

w8, 784,020 

Pyrites 

13,148,000 

12,805,900 

Iron and steel 
Petroleum, etc. . 
Goal, etc. . 
Gbtion textiles . 
Obtton g()od« 
Cftemicala . 
ifotor vehicles 

95,726,662 

68,876,657 

181,466,115 

90,947,818 

88,045,141 

82,766,312 

1 61,275,850 

106,616,892 
68,080,118 
110,722,986 
185,419,513 
32,865,853 1 
41,241,057 
62,860,617 

Copper ore 

64,(00 

44,108 


The distributiou of tho imports and exports in 1931 and 1932 was as 
follows 
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From or to 

IinpoitH from | 

Exports to 

1931 

1932 

1031 

1982 


1,000 escudos 

1,000 escudos 

1,000 escudos 

1,000 escudos 

GenniiTiy .... 

287,707 

■235,927 

105,438 

76,488 

Uoit* d State.s 

178,020 

266,447 

50,261 

49,840 

Brazil 

34,019 

26,571 

23,920 

42,178 

Spain 

140,091 

56,659 

62,538 

42,080 

France 

130,95.3 

114.290 

160,471 

126,431 

Holland 

117,786 

61,894 

51,491 

21,806 

Great Britain , 

438,918 

454,977 

202,014 

163,228 

Belgium .... 

137,700 

, 133,05.5 

51,170 

40,660 

Angola ..... 

126,515 

83,746 

74,467 

54,091 

Mozambique 

7-2,160 

83,1-24 

68,337 

37,454 


Wine is the staple article of import from Portugal into the United Kingdom, 
the quantity amounting in 1932 to 3,670,736 gallons, valued at 1,124,607L 
The other principal imports were canned fish, 328,988/. ; cork, unmanu- 
factured, 172,031^, and manufactured, 176,280/. Tlie cliief exports of the 
United Kingdom to Portugal in 1932 were (Board of Trade Returns) : Coal, 
700,901/. ; cotton piece goods, 182,864/. ; iron, wrought and un wrought, 
306,547/. ; machinery 183,319/. 

Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


_ ! 

1929 

1930 

1931 

j 1932 

1033 

Imports from Portugal into U.K. 
Exports to Portugal from U.K. . 
Ke-oiports to Portugal from U.K. 

4,216 

3.682 

358 

3.6.55 
3,368 ! 
428 j 

3,309 

2,454 

204 

2,586 

2,685 

1S3 

2 726 
3,501 
120 


Shipping, Navigation, and Internal Communications. 

Ill 1931, 7,217 vessels of 24,688^340 tons entered, and 7,037 vessels of 
23,334,152 tons cleared the ports of Portugal (continental and islands). 
Of those entering, 3,048 (4,535,432 tons) were Portuguese, 1,354 (8,486,085 
tons) British, and 739 (3,889,160 tons) German. In 1933 the merchant 
marine of Portugal consisted of 163 steam vessels and 86 sailing vessels 
of 237,908 tons and 23,605 tons respectively. 

Portugal has 824 miles of State-owned railway, 735 miles being normal 
gauge and 89 miles narrow gauge. According to an agreement dated March 
11, 1927, the Compauhia dos Caminhoa de Ferro Portugueses, to which a 
number of private lines already belong, took over two .sections of the State 
railways in return for an annual contribution of a fixed preentage of 
earnings. There are also six privately owned lines 1,177 miles in length, 
882 miles normal and 295 miles narrow gauge. On January 1, 1931, total 
railway mileage was 2,125 miles. In 1932, 22,973,726 passengers were 
earried, and 4,043,066 tons of merchandise transported. There were in 
1931, 14,304 km, (8,882 miles) of road. Length of telegraph lines in 1931 
was 9,022 km, (6,603 miles). Number of offices, 744 ; of telegrams, 2,217,062 
sent and 2,590,188 received. There are 13 wireless stations. The State 
owned 263 km. (163 miles) of telephone line in 1931, and the Anglo^ 
Portuguese Telephone Co. Ltd. owned 137,329 km. (86^281 miles) of inter- 
urban lines, and 100,690 km, (62,528 miles) in Lisbon, and 43,128 km, 
(26,782 miles) in Oporto. 
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Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Government financial institution is the Bank of Portugal, with a 
capital of 100,000,000 escudos. By a Decree of June 29, 1931, the term 
of the Bank as the bank of emission was extended for a period of thirty 
years as from July 1, 1931. The privilege of note issue then ceoses. The 
limit of fiduciary circulation is 2,200,000 contos. The cash on hand of the 
bank on December 27, 1933, was; gold, 741,740,000 escudos. The notes 
in circulation amounted to 1,981,762,000 escudos. 

There are 37 other banks registered on the mainland and 18 in the 
Islands with a capital of 1,731,492,288 and 58, .392,167 escudos respectively, 
and total deposits on August 31, f9.33, of 3,452,506,361 and 252,870,825 
escudos respectively. 

The Decree of the Provisional Government of May 22, 1911, which 
established a new monetary system, was altered in the middle of 1931. The 
unit is the gold escudo, of 100 centavos, which is the standard coin with the 
weight of 0 0739 grams, and the fineness of 900/1000. The British 
sovereign and half-sovereign of 7*98805 and 3 ‘99402 grams cf gold respec- 
tively and fineness of 916-2/3 per 1,000 will continue to be a legal coin in 
the country with the value of 110 and 55 gold escudos respectively. 1,000 
escudos are called a conto. The Bank of Portugal paper notes of 2 ‘6, 5 and 
10 escudos will be taken out of circulation before the 31 December, 1933, and 
they will be replaced by silver coins of the same denominations. The gold 
coins are of 250, 100 and 50 escudos ; tlie silver coins, 10, 5 and 2^ escudos; 
Alpaca coins, 1 escudo and ^ escudo ; bronze coins, 20, 10 and 5 centavos. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 
chief old measures still in use are : — 

TboJlmude^ I I'l 

,, Alqueire . . . = 0‘36 ,, bushel. 

,, Moio . . = 2*78 ,, quarters. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Portugal in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Ruy Ennes Ulrich 
(appointed June, 1933). 

First Secretary. — Joao de Lebre e Lima. 

Second Secretary. — de Barros Ferreira da Fonseca. 

Attache. — Antonio Potier. 

Go^nmercial Counsellor and Consul-General. — Liiiz de Sousa Monteiro 
Ferreira de Castro. 

There are Consular representatives at London, Cardiff, Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull, Southampton, Bristol, 
Dartmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, Port Talbot, Swansea, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Dover, Middlesbrough, and Leeds. 

2. Of Great Britain in Portugal. 

Ambassador.— Claud Russell, K.C.M.G. (appointed February 11, 

1931). 

Counsellor. — F. E. F. Adam. 

Second Secretary. — E. L. A. Robertson-Fullarton. 

Military AttaclU. — Major the Hon. \V. Fraser, D.S.O. , M.O. 
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Naval Attach6.~Qd,])t. J. U. P. Fitzgerald, R.N. 

Air AttachL — Group Captain R. M. Field. 

ComineTcial Secretary and Consul at Lisbon. — A. H. W. King, O.B.E. 

There are Consular representatives at Lisbon (C.), Portimao, Villa Real, 
Faro, Setubal, Oporto, &c. ; Funchal (Madeira), St, Michael’s (Azores), 
St. Vincent (Cape Verde). 

^Gonsul-Oeneral at Louren^o Marques.— S. E. Kay, M.R.E. (Nov. 1, 

There are Consuls or Vice-Consuls at Mozambique and Lobito, Consul 
at Marmagao (Goa). 


Dependencies. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal, situated in Africa and Asia, are 
as follows ; — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area : 
English 
sq. inile.s 

Popula- 

tion 

Colonial Possessions 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Possessions in Africa: 
Caj>e Verde Islands 
(1931) . 

Guinea (1P30). 
Principe and 8. 
Tom6 Islands 

(1921) . 

Angola (1931) 
Mozambique (1930) 

1,484 

13,944 

304 

476,712 

148,533 
301,929 . 

59,055 

2,599,106 

Possessions in Asia : 
In India (1931) 

Timor (1930) . 
China: Macao, &c. 

: (1927) . . . 

i 

1,469 

7,880 

5 1 

1 

509,187 

472,221 

157,175 

297.657 

3,995,831 

1 Total, Asia . 

8,804 

1,198,583 

Total Africa 

7‘»0,161 

7,107,514 1 

i ! 

Total, Colonies . 

798,905 

8,860,097 


On August 15, 1914, partial autonomy was granted by the Home 
Government to all Portuguese colonies, giving each the right to establish its 
own code of laws for civil and financial Government. 


The Cape Verde Islands consist of ten islands and four islets which 
are administered by a Governor, whose seat is at Praia, the capital. The 
islands are divided into two groups, named Barlavento (windward) and 
Sotavento (leeward) ; the prevailing wind being north-east. The former is 
constituted by the islands of Sao Vicente, Santo Antao, Siio Nicolau, Santa 
Luzia, Sal and Boa Vista, and the small islands named Branco and Raso. 
The latter is constituted by the islands of Sant’ lago, Maio, Fogo and 
Brava, and the small islands named Rei and Rombo. Sao Vicente is a 
coaling station which supplies all navigation to South America. The 
total area is 3,845 square kilometres (1,484 square miles). The popula- 
tion is estimated at 148,533. There are 167 primary schools, one secondary 
school and one Lycee in the Island of Sao Vicente. Military force consists 
ot 4 officers and 84 men. The chief products are sisal, castor oil, coffee, 
mustard, brandy, oranges and hides. Other products are maize, manioc, 
beans, tobacco, cane sugar, sweet potatoes. Tlie coffee is of excellent 
quality ; exports in 1931 were 28,345 kilos. The total number of animals 
in 1931 was 143,386. The estimated public revenue in 1932-33 is 19,417,650 
escudos, and the expenditure 19,399,873 escudos (17,883,873 ordinary and 
1,616,000 extraordinary). The imports in 1931, (^,386,378 escudos; 
exports, 2,313,499 escudos. The metric system of weights and measures is 
used. The currency is Portuguese. In 1931, 972 ships, including 483 
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British, entered the Porto Grande of Sao Vicente, the capiteil, Which is a 
naturally-favoured coaling station. 146,928 tons of coal were imported in 
193L 

Portuguese O-uinea) on the coast of Senegambia, is bounded by tlie 
limits fixed by the convention of May 12, 1886, with France, and is entirely 
enclosed on the land side by French possessions. It includes the adjacent 
archipelago of Bijagoz, with the island of Bolama, in which the capital of 
the same name is situated. Area is 36,125 square km. (13,944 square 
miles). Population (1930), 364,929. There are 14 schools, 2 central, 
2 mixed, and 10 rural. The chief commercial products are rice, wax, oil, 
seeds, hides. Estimated public revenue in 1932-33 is 21,583,863 escudos, 
and expenditure 21,417,962 escudos. Military force 2S7 (8 officers and 279 
other ranks, including 264 natives). Imports in 1931, 18,360,651 escudos; 
exports, 29,467,670 escudos. The chief port is Bissau. Other ports : 
Bolama, Cacheu and Bubaque. There are 592 miles of telegraph lines and 
1,740 miles of roads. 

The islands of S. Tome and Principe, which are about 125 miles 
off the coast of Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, were discovered in 1471, and 
now constitute a province under a Governor. Area of the islands 316 square 
miles. According to the census of 1921 the population of the two islands 
was 69,065 ; 52,150 in S. Tom(5 and 6,905 in Principe, and the distribution 
was as follows; whites, 1,115; natives, 57,123; otliors, 817. The chief 
commercial products are cacao, coffee, coconut and copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. On January 1, 1930, there were 17,953 animals in the colony. 
Revenue, 1931-32, 10,729,842 escudos; expenditure, 10,700,698 escudos. 
Military force consists of 145 men (135 natives). Imports at S. Tomd 
and Principe (1931), 20,449,188 escudos; exports, 54,466,290 escudos. On 
S. Tom6 a railway of 10 miles is open for traffic. There are 28 miles in 
course of construction. There are 124 miles of roads. 

Ang‘ola (Portuguese West Africa), with a coast-line of over 
1,000 miles, is separated from French Congo by the boundaries assigned 
by the convention of May 12, 1886 ; from the Belgian Congo by those fixed 
by the convention of July 27, 1927 ; from British South Africa in 
accordance with the convention of June 11, 1891, and from South-west 
AMca in accordance with that of December 30, 1886. The area is 1,235,006 
sffuare kra. (476,712 square miles). The colony has belonged to the Portu- 
guese since 1675, with the exception of the years 1641 to 1648, when it 
was held by the Dutch, It is under a High Commissioner, who resides 
at Luanda, and is vested with large powers. By a decree of July 24, 1930, 
and a ministerial order of June 28, 1932, it is divided into 8 administrative 
districts and 1 Intendencia. The important towns are 8. Paulo de Loanda 
(capital), Benguela, Mo.ssdmedes, Lobito, Sa da Bandeira, Malaiige and 
Hnambo (Nova Lisb8a), the future capital. The population numbered 
2,699,166 in 1931, and the population is now estimated to include 40,000 
Europeans, of whom 90 per cent are Portuguese. 

For primary education there are 70 schools (2 infant schools and 68 
elementary schools) ; for secondary education, 3 schools, viz. 1 higher-grade 
school, a Central College at Loanda and a National College at Litbango 
(Huila). There are also 106 profe.ssioual schools. 

The military force Is composed of 122 officers and 4,497 other ranks 
(4,200 natives and 2t07 Enropeans). 

The ordinary budget for 1932-33 balanced at 142,960,000 angolares and 
the exttaordinary budget at 2,738,266 angolares. (1 angular =»1 escudo. 
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108 angolares =* 1/. sterling.) The sums due by the Colony to the Portu- 
guese Government have been agreed at 5,000,000?., on which 3 per cent, 
interest is payable; and about 1,000,000?., on which 6 per cent, is to be 
paid. The capital sums are to be repaid iu 50 years, starting iu 1932. 

The principal crops are coffee, maize, sugar, palm oil and palm kernels. 
Other crops are cotton, wheat, tobacco, cocoa and sisal. Wax is also an 
important product. In 1931 there were 1,569,849 cattle, 160,485 sheep, 
363,252 goats and 286,784 swine. The country possesses valuable diamond 
deposits. Copper and lignite exist but are not w'orked. Salt is also found. 

Imports, 1931, 146,966,123 angolares ; exports, 204,810,014 aiigolaies. 
The chief imports of the province are textiles (20,091,298 angolares in 1931), 
and the chief exports in 1931 were coffee (11,838 metric tons), maize (55,335 
metric tons), diamonds (357,525 carats), sugar (21,799 metric tons), wax 
(1,396 metric tons), and coconut (5,563 metric tons). The trade is largely 
with Portugal. Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures), 
22,423?. in 1982, 4,715?. in 1933 ; imports from United Kingdom, 226,049?. 
in 1932, 241,308?. in 1933. Re-exports to Angola from U.K. were 8,708?. 
in 1933 and 8,818?. in 1932. 

The Portuguese National Navigation Company has most of the carrying 
trade to and from Europe ; the steamers of 3 British lines and one German 
line visit ports of the Colony regularly. The length of railways open for traffic 
is 1,425 miles, made up as follows: Loanda-Malanje lino, 261 miles (metre 
gauge) ; Canhoca-Golun^o Alto, 19 miles ; Bengo-Cunga branch, 66 miles ; 
Calumbo branch, 32 miles ; Amboim line, 66 miles ; Mossainedes-Chela 
Mountains, 155 miles, and the Benguela railway, from Lobito to the Luoa 
River, the new Angola-Belgian Congo frontier, 836 miles. In July, 1918, 
the Government purchased the Trans-African railway. There are 17,215 
miles of good roads, and 20,713 miles of secondary roads. Angola is 
connected by cable with East, West, and South African telegraph systems. 
There are 5,790 miles of telegraph lines, 259 miles of telephone line, and 19 
wdreless stations. 

As from July 1, 1928, the Angolan escudo has been superseded by a new 
unit the ‘angolar,’ 80 angolares being the equivalent of 100 Angolan 
escudos. A new coin has also been introduced, called a ‘ macuta,’ equal to 
5 centavos. 

Oovernor-Oeneral . — Colonel Eduardo Ferreira Viana. 

Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) is separated from British 
Central and South Africa by the limits of the arrangement between Great 
Britain and Portugal in June, 1891. It is separated from Tanganyika 
Territory, according to agreements of Octol)or and December, 1886, 
and July, 1890, by a line running from Cape Delgado at 10° 40' S. lat. till 
it meets the course of the Rovuma, whicn it follows to the point of its 
confluence with the ’Msin^je, the boundary thence to Lake Nyasa being the 
parallel of latitude of this point. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles the Peace Conference on September 23, 1919, allotted to Portugal 
‘ as the original and rightful owner ’ the territory south of the Rovuma, 
known as the ‘ Kionga Triangle’ (formerly part of German East Africa). 

Portuguese East Africa, with an area of 297,657 square miles, comprises 
two distinct entities: (1) the territory administered by the State (246,776 
square miles), and (2) the territory of Manica and Sofala under the Com- 
panhia de Mozambique (51,881 square miles). The first is divided into 7 
districts: Lourenzo Marques, Inham bane, Quelimane, Tete, Mozambique, 
Cabo Delgade and Nyassa, each with its own Governor. The district of Cabo 
Delgado and Nyassa was formed from the former territories of the Companhia 
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do Niassa (Nyassa Company) when its contract expired on October 27, 1929. 
Louren 90 Marques (population 42,779 in 1931) is the capital of the 
Province. There is a Government Council composed of officials and elected 
representatives of the commercial, industrial and agricultural classes, and 
also an Executive Council. The existing organization of the Province is 
that which was established by decree of May 23, 1907, with some modifica- 
tions introduced by the Law of October 9, 1922. The population of the 
colony (1930), including the chartered company, was 8,995,831 (35,570 
Europeans). Elementary education is provided by 28 primary schools, 60 
intermediate schools, and 6 private schools in the area administered by the 
state, and by 8 primary schools, and 43 intermediate schools in the 
company’s area. Tliere is also 1 central high school, and 7 state professional 
schools. There are also 240 missionary schools. 

The military force of the Colony consists of 177 officers and 2,637 other 
ranks (395 Europeans and 2,242 natives). 

Revenue and expenditure for 1932-33 were estimated at 356,402,149 
escudos paper, and 340,933,897 escudos paper respectively. The chief 
products ot the Province are sugar, maize, cotton, copra, sisal and mining 
products. In 1929 there were 490,749 oxen, 277,504 goats, 100,614 sheep, 
and 105,157 pigs. The principal ports are Mozambique, Beira, Porto 
Amelia, Quelirnaiie, Chinde, Inhambane and Lonren 9 o Marques. Imports 
in 1932 amounted to 2,235,542^., and exports to 1,083,9877. At the port 
of Louremjo Marques there entered, in 1931, 763 vessels of 3,898,053 tons ; 
and cleared 771 vessels of 3,925,408 tons. Trade with United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade figures): exports to United Kingdom, 171,743/. in 1932, 
88,160/. in 1933; imports from United Kingdom, 1,698,963/. in 1932, 
1,587,711/. in 1933; re-exports from U.K., 45,519/. in 1932, 42,304/. in 
1933. There are in the area administered by the Government 516 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge railway owned by the State. 

The Mauica and Sofala region is administered by the Mozambique 
Company, which has a royal charter granting sovereign rights for 50 years 
from 1891, The seat of the administration is Beira (population 23,694). 
Under the Company’s administration the country on either side of the Beira 
Railway has become .settled, there is convenient transport by rail and river, 
and facilities are granted for securing titles and working mines. The census 
population of the Mozambique Company’s territory (1928-29) was 3,616 
Europeans, 3,552 non-natives, and 306,759 natives, total 313,927. On 
August 1, 1931, there were 3,960,261 natives (1,896,981 males and 
2,063,280 females). Imports into this territory amounted in 1930 to 
80,250,344 escudos ; exports, to 75,209,406 escudos. Exports in 1928 
included maize (19,162 metric tons), sugar (33,697 metric tons), and gold 
and silver (184,738 escudos in 1927). There entered at Beira in 1930, 644 
vessels with a tonnage of 3,172,592 ; and cleared, 643 vessels with a tonnage 
of 3,180,695. 2,500 miles of roads are now available for motor traffic in the 

Company’s territory. 

The Delagoa Bay Railway has a length of 57 miles in Portuguese territory, 
and is continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. Till recently the commercial 
relations and transit of goods by this railway between the Portuguese and 
British posse.ssions were regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909. A 
new agreement has been negotiated recently. A railway was constructed before 
the war to a jroint near the Swaziland border, 40 miles being open for 
traffic, but the linking up of this section with the South African Rail- 
ways to provide a direct route from Louren^o Marques to Johannesburg has 
not yet been arranged. The Gaza Railway (2 ft. 6 in. gauge) from Joao Belo 
to Chikomo has 61 miles open for traffic. 
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The Beira Railway has a length of 200 miles in the territoiy ad- 
ministered by the Mozambique Co., and links up at the frontier with the 
Rhodesian Railway system. The Trans-Zambesia Railway, 175 miles in 
length, from Dondo, on the Beira Junction Railway, to Murra9a, on the 
southern bank of the Zambesi, was opened for traffic on July 1, 1922. On 
the northern bank of the Zambesi, the Central Africa Railway (61 miles 
long, of which 45 miles are in Portuguese territory) connects at Port 
Herald with the .Shire Highlands Railway. When a bridge is constructed 
over the Zambesi these three railways will giv-^e a continuous connection 
between British Nyasaland and the port of Beira. 

The Government has been working on a definite plan, and the finished 
scheme for the Province south of parallel 22, the southern honndary of the 
Mozambique Co.’s territories, embraces the following lines: Moamba to 
Xinavane, 55 miles (completed) ; Xinavaiie via Chissane to Chai-Chai, 
or via Chibuto to Chigoino, 70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Chai via 
Manjacasse to Chigomo, 51 miles (completed) ; Chigomo via Jinagai to 
Inharrime, 51 miles (projected); Inharrime to Inhainhane, 55 miles (com- 
pleted). Activities north of the Mozambique Co. are represented by two 
line.s of penetmtion, one from the port of Qiielimane, which taps what is 
said to bo the richest region on the whole coast and now extends to Mocuba 
on the river Biijella, and the other from Lumbo, on the mainland opposite 
the island and port of Mozambique, capital of the district of that name and 
formerly capita! of the Province, to Mconta. 

Beira is connected by telegraph with Salisbury in Mashonaland, and 
Louremjo Marques with the Transvaal system. Qiielimane has telegraphic com- 
munication with Chiromo. In 1925 there were 7,452 miles of telegraph line. 
There are 12,400 miles of roads. 

Since September 1, 1922, the escudo currency has been in vogue in 
Portuguese East Africa, hut at Louren^o Marques ami Beira, lihra csterlvia 
(sterling) notes used still to be issued by the local banks. This right was 
rescinded in 1926, and tlic sterling notes are to be withdrawn from circulation 
within ten years. 

The metric system is used. Certain English weights and measures are 
also ill current use. 

Governor -Qoicral . — Colonel Jose Ricardo Pereira Cahrah 

Governor of Mozambique Company's Territory . — Captain Carlos de 
Almeida Pereira. 

PortUg’Uese India consists of G6a> containing the capital, Pangin, or 
Nova-G6a, on the Malabar coast ; Daindo, on the coast about 100 miles north 
of Bombay ; and Diu, a small island about 140 miles west of Damao. The total 
area of the colony is 3,783 square km. (1,460 square miles), witli a population 
in 1931 of 569,187 (273,092 males and 296,095 females). In 1930-31 there 
wore 90 elementary schools, 3 secondary schools, also a medical school and 
a teachers’ training college. In Goa there are 501 salt works employing 
1,968 men, the annual production amounting to about 12,200 tons. In 
Dam^o there are 11 salt works, and in Diu 6. In 1906 deposits of manganese 
were discovered near MormugJo and 6 concerns with 21 mines are at work. 
The military force consists of 41 officers ami 1,391 other ranks. The 
Mormug.4o railway (51 miles) connects this port with the lines of British 
India. The estimated revenue of Goa, Ac., in 1931-82 balanced at 
6,991,281 rupees. The trade is largely transit. In 1931^ the imports by sea 
and land amounted to 56,862,227 rupees, the exports to 4,668,175 rupees. 
Chief exports are : coconuts, fish (fresh and salted), spices, caju-nuts, salt, 
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and copra. There are in Portuguese India 46 telegraph offices and 262 miles 
of telegraph line and 76 inilea of telephone line. 

Oevenior-Qmeral.-^G^w^YAX Graveiro Lojm, 

Macao, in China, situated on an island of the same name at the mouth 
of the Canton River, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
Ooldano a province, the city being divided into two wards, one inhabited by 
Chinese and the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administrator. 
The population, according to the census of 1927, is 157,175 (3,846 Portu- 
guese, 152,788 Chinese and 591 of various nationalities). Estimated revenue 
in 1932-33, 6,254,040 patacas, and expenditure 5,222,413 patacas. The 
military force consists of 30 officers and 854 men, For education there 
are the Seminary of S. Jose, the Central College of Macao, and about 200 
elementary schools. The trade, mostly transit, is in the hands of Chinese. 
Imports in 1930, 20,671,497 patacas (approximate value of the pataca is 
2^.); exports, 11,014,782 patacas. The colony has 118 miles of telephone 
line and a wireless station. It is served by vaiious British, Japanese and 
Dutch steamship lines. 

Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern portion of the island of that 
name in the Malay Archipelago, with the territory of Ambenoand the neigh- 
bouring islands of Pulo Cambing and Pulo Jako, a total area of 7,300 square 
miles. By treaty of April, 1869, ratified August 18, 1860, the islancl was 
divided between Portugal and Holland ; by convention of October 1, 1904, 
ratified in 1908, a boundary arrangement was made between the two Govern- 
ments, certain enclaves being exchanged and the possession of other territories 
settled. This possession, formerly administratively joined to Macao, was 
in 1896, confirmed in 1926, made an independent province. Population in 
1931, 474,363. There are 12 schools, and 5 colleges directed by the 
Missions. In 1929, there were 1,022 students. Estimated public revenue 
and expenditure for 1931-82 were 1,310,769 and 1,309,631 escudos 
respectively. Military force not less than 323 men (212 natives). Imports 
(1931) 859,697 patacas; exports, 2,090,778 patacas. Chief exports are: 
coffee, sandal-wood, sandal-root, copra, and wax. The port is Dilly, the 
capital. There is a good road system of 250 miles, telephone lines of 1,656 
miles and a wireless station at Dilly. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference, 
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1. Archijielago de Cabo Verde (with niap), Lisbon, 1916. II. A QuinS Portuguesa 
(with map), Lisbon, 1917.— HI. 8, Tome e Prineije, 1918.— Coinpendio di Geografia 
Comercial. Llslmn, 1910.— Portugal Colonial. Lisbon, 191H. 

Velarde (Antonio de M.), L’es^mnsione i»olitica e coloniale Poitoghese. Rome, 1924. 

Weeks (John IL), Among the Primitive Dakongo. London, 1914. 

Whiteway (R. S.), Rise of the Portuguese Power in India. London, 1899. 
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ROME. SEE AND CHURCH OF. 

(ClTT.\ DEL VaTICANO) 

Foh many ages until Pius IX. 's reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the Pones or Roman Pontiffs bore temporal sway over a territory stretch- 
ing across Mia- Italy from sea to sea and comprising an area of some 16,000 
Square miles, with a population finally of some 8,125,000 souls. Of this 
dominion the whole has been incori'orated with the Italian Kingdom. 
Furthermore, by an Italian law dated May IS, 1871, there Was ^aranteed 
to His Holiness and his successors for over, besides possession of the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, a yearly income of 
3,225,000 lire, but this allowance remained unclaimed and unpaid until 
February 11, 1929, when a settlement of the ‘Roman question ’ was arrived 
at hy three treaties between the Italian Government and the Vatican. On 
that day there was signed (1) a Political Treaty, which recognized the full 
and independent sovereignty of the Holy See in the city of the Vatican ; (2) 
a Concordat, to regulate the condition of religion and of the Church in 
Italy ; and (3) a Financial Convention, in accordance with which the Holy 
.See shall receive 750,000,000 lire in cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian 
5 per cent. State bonds. This sum is to be a definitive settlement of all the 
financial claims of the Holy See against Italy in consefifi’tence of the loss of 
its temporal power in 1870, The treaties wore ralihed and the sum of 
760,000,000 lire paid on June 7, 1929. 
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The Pope exercises the Sovereignty and has full legal, executive and 
judicial powers. A Governor, directly and exclusively responsible to the 
Pope, exercises executive powers. The Judicial power is delegated to a 
tribunal in first instance, to the Sacra Romana Rota in appeal and to the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Seg^uitxira, which is the ultimate authority where 
there is an appeal. 

In its diplomatic relations with foreign countries, Citta del Vaticano is 
represented by the Segreteria di State del Soinino Pontefice. 

The area of the Vatican City is 44 hec tares (108*7 acres). It includes the 
Piazza di San Pietro (St. Peter’s S<piare), which is to remain normally open 
to the public and subject to the powers of the Italian police. It has its 
own railway station (opened November, 1932), postal facilities, coins and 
radio. The official joiirna] is the Acta Apostulicae Sedis. Thirteen buildings 
in Rome, although outside the Vatican City, enjoy extra-territorial rights. 
The new building of the Pontificial Gregorian University in Rome, under 
the direction of the Jesuits, was formall}^ opened in November, 1930. 

The census of the population of the Vatican City on December 31, 1932, 
showed 1,025 inhabitants, including ; Italians, 853 (578 men and 275 
women) ; Swiss, 121 (4 women). 

Supreme Vo'fitiff . — Pius XI. (Achilles Ratti), born atDesio, May 31, 1857 ; 
Arclibishop of Milan and Cardinal, June 13, 1921 ; elected Supreme Pontiff, 
as successor of Benedict XV., February 6, 1922. 

Secretary of <8/, c-ic.— Cardinal Pacelli. (Appointed February 10, 1030.) 

The election of a Pope ordinarily is hy scrutiny. Each Cardinal in conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that of the Cardinal whom he chooses. 
These tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice which stands on the 
conclave altar ; and each elector approaching the altar repeats a prescribed 
form of oath. Thereupon the tickets are taken from the chalice by scrutators 
appointed ad hoc from the electing body ; the tickets are compared with 
the number of Cardinals present, and when it is found that any Cardinal has 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour he is declared elected. 

From the accession of Innocent IX., 232nd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Pius XL, 261st, the Popes (all Italian) have been as follows: — 


Name and Family of Pontiff 


Innocent IX. {Facchinetti) . 
(j\txne,nt'^\\\.{Aldohrandini) 
Leo XI. {Medici) 

Paul V. (Borghese) 

Gregory XV, {Ludovisi) 
Urban VIII, {Barherini) 
Innocent X. {Pamphily) 
Alexander VII. {Chigi) 
Clement IX. {Rospigliosi) . 
Clement X. [Altieri) 
Innocent XL {Odescalchi) , 
Alexander VI 11. (O^^oftowi) . 
Innocent XII. {Pignatelli) . 
Clement XI. {Albani) 
Innocent XIII. {Conti) 


I sVertioi i Na,nc and Fa.nlly of Pontiff j 


1591 Benedict XIII. (Gmm) . 1724 

1692 Clement XII. {Corsini) . 1730 

1606 Benedict XIV. (LawteWinO i 1740 
1605 Clement X III. . 1768 

1621 Clement XIV. {Ganganelli) 1769 
1623 Pius VI, {Braschi) . . 1775 

1644 Pius VII. {Chiaramonti) . 1800 

V 1666 Leo XII. {della Oenga) . 1823 

1667 Pius y III. . 1829 

1670 Gregory XVI. (CrtjoipgZZan) . 1831 

1676 Pius IX. [Mastai-Ferretii) . 1846 

1689 ; Leo XIII. {Peed) . .1878 

1691 I Pius X. {Sarto) . . . 1903 

1700 I Benedict XV. {della Chiesa) 1914 


1721 Pius XI. {Ratti) . . 1922 
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The Roman Pontiff (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be 
by divine right the centre of all Catholic unity, and conset^uently Pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians) has for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 70 members, namely, 6 
Cardinal-Bishops (holders of the suburbicary sees), 50, Cardinal-Priests, and 
14 Cardinal-Deacons. In practice, however, while the total number of 
Cardinals is never allowed to exceed 70, the number of Cardinal-Prieate 
frequently exceeds 50, while there are usually many vacancies among the 
Cardinal-Deacons. In March, 1934, the Sacred College consisted of 5 
Cardinal- Bishops, 47 Cardinal- Priests, and 3 Cardinal-Deacons.^ The 
following list gives the names, dates, and offices of these 55 Cardinals : — 




1 

Year of 
Birth 


Name 

Olhcc or Dignity 

I Nationality 

Crea- 



i 

i 


tion 

Ca rd i n a 1- Bishops: — 





Qennaro Grnnito Fi-i 
gnatelli di Belmonte / 

Bisbop of Alban 0 . 

Italian 

1851 

1911 

f 

Bishop of Frascati. Prefect ) 




Mii'liele Legu . , 

of the Holy Congregation 

,, 

1860 

1914 

1 

Ofthe . J 




Donato Sbarrotti . | 

Bishop of SaVnna ; fsucre-\ 
laty of the Hedy OfTiee . / 


1S56 

1916 

Tomtuaso Pio Boggiaui 

Bishop of Porto 


1863 

1916 

Luigi Siucero . . J 

Secretary of the HolyCongre- ) 
gation for thftOrieutal Church i 


18.0 

1923 

Cardinal-Pri€it » : — 





Leo von Skrbcnskv 

( 

v'Jnucrlenpo tlie Holy', 

Roman Church. Prefeet of | 

Austrian . 

1S63 

1901 

Pietro Gasparri . . J 

llie Congregation of Ex- v 
traov(i inary Ece.le.-.iastii al j 
AtVairs . . .j 

Italian 

1832 

1907 

Paulin Pierre Amiricn 

Archhisho]' of Bordeaux 

French . 
Fnglish . 
j Anu-ncan. 

1846 

1007 

Francis Bourne . 
William O'Connell 

{ 

Arclibishop of Westminster . 

,, Boston 

Commendatory Grand Prior, 

1801 
185 b 

1911 

1911 


of the Sovereign Order of j 




Gaetano Bi.sleti . 

1 

Malta in Rome and Prefeet j 
of the Holy Congregation of i’ 
the Scmiyiarii and of the 1 

1 

j Italian 

1 1856 

] 

1911 


Ihnrersida d i isfudi .J 

\ 



Pietro Lafontaiiie 

Patriarch of Venice 


1860 1 

1916 

Alessio Asealesi 

Archhishnp of Naples . 

” 

1872 

1916 

Louis Josej))] Maurin . 

Archbishop of Lyons 

Frencli 
German . 
Poli.sh . 
German . 

1 American. 
Spanish . 

1850 

1916 

Adolph Bertram 

Bishop of Breslau . 

1859 

1919 

Alexander Kakowski 

Archbishop of Warsaw . 

1863 

1919 

Michael Faulliaber 

Archbishop of Munich . 

1869 

1921 

Dennis Dougherty 

Archbishop of Philadelphia . 

1865 

1921 

Francisco de Assi.s| 
Vidal y Barraquer . ( 

Archbishop of Tarragona 

1868 

1921 

Karl Josef Schulte 

Archbishop of Cologne . 

German . 
Italian 

1871 

1921 

Achille Locatolli 
Giovanni Baptist t 
Nasalli Rocca . . j 

Archbishop of Bologna . 

1856 

1872 

1922 

1923 

George William 1 

Mundelein j 

Archbishop of Chicago . 

American, j 

1872 

1924 

Patrick Joseph Hayes . 

Archbishop of New York 


1867 

1924 


1 The terms Cardinal-Priest and Cardinal-Deacon have for ceutttries ceased to imply 
aeverally the particular orders of priest or deacon. Nowadays in the Sacred College 
a preabyteral title is freely given to one in episcopal or diaconal orders, and a deaconry to 
• priest or even to a simple clerk . 
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Year of 
Birth 


Name 

Office or Dignity 

Nationality 

Ciea- 

tlon 

Ca/)'dinal‘ Priests — cont. 





Eustachio Ilundain y'i 
Esteban . . . ) 

Archbiahop of Boville . 

Spanish . 

1802 

1925 . 

Enrico Gasparri . 

_ 

Italian 

1871 

1925 

Luigi Oapotosti . 

— 


1803 

1926 

I/)reuzo Lanri 

Penitenziere Maggiore . 


1804 

1926 

Giuseppe Enrico van \ 
Roey . . . / 

Archbishop of Malines , 

Belgian 

1874 

1927 

Auguste Hlond / 

Archbishop of PoznAn and 1 

Polish 

1881 

1927 

Brzeckowice t 

Gnieino . . . . / 

Alexis Honri Lepicier. 

Prefect of Religiona 

Archbishop of Toledo and 1 
Primate of Spain ./ 

French 

1803 

1927 

Pedro Segura y Saenz | 

Spanish . 

1880 

1927 

Charlos J. H. Binet . 

f 

Archbisliop of Besan^on 
Archhisho}* of EszL^rgom \ 
(Gran) and Primate of [ 
Hungary . . . .) 

French 

18(39 

1927 

Justinian Szeredji . 

Hungarian 

1884 

1927 

Dorn Ildefonso Schuster 

Archbishop of Milan 

Italian 

1880 

1929 

Eiiianuele Cougalvesl 
Cerejeira . . . j 

Patriarcli of Lisbon 

Portuguese 

1888 

1929 

Eugenio Pacelli . 

Pontifical Secretary of State . 

Italian . 

1876 

1929 

Luigi Lavitrano . 

Archbishoir of Palermo . 


1874 

1929 

Carlo Dalmayirl, Minoretti 

Arolib'shop of Genoa . 

,, 

1861 

1929 

Joseph MacRory . . | 

Archbishop of Armagh andl 
Primate of Ireland . . ) 

Irish 

U61 

1929 

Joan Verdier 

Archbishop of i’aris 

French . 

1864 

1929 

Sebastiano Lemo da I 
Sllveira Cintra . . 1 

( 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Arciibishop of Selencia-in»l 

Brazil , 

1882 

1930 

Francesco MarchettiJ 

Esauiia, and Secretary of! 

Halian 

1871 

1980 

Selvaggiani . .1 

the Congregation de Pro- j 
paganda Fide . . . / 




( 

Archbishop of Thessalonica | 




Raffaele Carlo Rossi . ■( 

( 

and Assessor of the Con- 1 
sistorial Congregation . 1 

Bisliop of Lamp«acus, Secre- 1 
tary of the Congregation V 


1870 

1930 

Glulio Seraflni . . < 

,, 

18(57 

1930 

1 

of the Council . . j 




Achille Li^nart . 

Bishop of Lille 

Fruich . 

1884 

1930 

Angelo Mar ia Dolcl . 

Papal Nuncio in Rumania . 

Italian 

1867 

1933 

Pietro Furnasoni- f 

Apostolic Delegate in tlie \ 


1872 

1933 

Biondi { 

Urdted State.s . , , ] 


Maurilio Foasati . 

Arclibishop of Turin 

Canadian . 

1870 

1933 

Rodrigue Villeneuve . 

Archbishop of Quebec . 

1883 

1933 

Elia dalla Costa . 

Archbishop of Florence 

Italian 

1872 

1983 

Theodor Inn ilzer 

Archbishop of Vienna . 

Austrian . 

1875 

1983 

Cardinal-Deaeons : — 





Camillo Laurentl . | 

Prefect of the Holy Congrega- ) 
lion of the Religiosi . . j 

Italian 

1862 

1921 

Giuseppe Mori . 

— 

Italian 

1850 

1922 

Alessandro Verde. 

“ 

1865 

1925 


Though primarily belonging to the local Roman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn from every nation of Christendonft, are now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at large. Originally they were simply the parish rectors of Rome, 
or the deacons of Roman deaconries. In 1586 their number was finaDy 
settled by Sixtus at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope’s Senate or 
Council and the various Sacred Congregations, govern the Church while the 
Apostolic See is vacant, and elect the deceased Pontiff’s successor, 
They received the distinction of the red hat under Innocent IV., during 
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the first General Council of Lyons, in 1240 ; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban VIII., in 1030. In 1930 all Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Catholic Church had conferred upon them by the Pope the title of 
‘ Excellency.’ 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permanent committees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, with Consultora and Otficials. There are now twelve Sacred 
Congregations, viz., Holy Office, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Council, Religious, Propaganda Fide, Rites, Ceremonial, Extraordinary Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs, Seminaries and Universities, the Basilica of St. Peter’s, 
and for the Oriental Church. Besides these there are several permanent 
Commissions, for example, one for Biblical Studies, another for Historical 
Studies, another fur Preservation of the Faith in Rome, another for Codifica- 
tion of Canon Law. Furthermore, the Roman Curia contains three tribunals, 
to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the Supreme Tribunal of the A]) 08 tolic 
Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; and, lastly, various offices, as the 
Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, the Apostolic Chamber, the 
Secretariate of State, etc. 

The States wherewdth the Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Gennany, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Monaco, the Netherlands, Poland, Portucal, Rumania, Russia, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the American 
Republics, except the United States and Me.xico. 

In December, 1930, the issue of Papal coinage was resumed, after a lapse 
of 60 years. The new coins are eight in number, and will have the same 
fineness and value as the corresponding Italian coins. Two are of bronze 
and worth 5 and 10 centesimi respectively. There are two other coins in 
nickel, worth 20 and 50 centesimi, and three silver coins worth respectively 
1, 5 and 10 lire. In addition, there is a gold piece of 100 lire. In virtue of 
a special convention between the Vatican City and the Italian Government 
(to remain in force for 10 years), each State allows the currency of the other 
to circulate in its territory. The Vatican City has, however, given an under- 
taking that the total value of the bronze, nickel and silver coins issued by it 
in any year will not exceed 1,000,000 lire. 

Within the BritlBh Empire the present number of Roman Catholic residential sees is 
262, viz., 89 archbishoi>ric8 and 122 bishoprics, besides 75 apostolic vicariates (mostly 
held by Bishops of titular sees), and 26 apostolic prefectures : while the Roman Catholic 
population subject to King George V. is estimated at 16,236,088 souls, of whom 
6,200,147 are In Europe; 8, .800.961 in Asia; 1,314,844 in Africa; 8,880,572 in British 
Amerloa; and 1,440,674 in Australasia. In the United States (including possessions) 
there were in 1933 29,693,915 Roman Catholics. Throughout the world the Roman 
Catholic population is reckoned at 334,664,791 soxils, of whom 828,158,020 are of the 
Latin Rite (Catholic Directory, Loudon). 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir Charles John FitzRoy Rhys Wingfield, 
K.C.M.G. (Appointed February 24, 1934.) 


Books of Eeference. 

Acta Apostollcee Sedis Ronwe. Rome. Monthly. 

Annuario Pontificio. Romo. Annual 
The Catholic Directory, Loudon. Annual. 

Catliolic Encyclopaedia. 16 vols. New York, 1907. 

Codex Juris Canonlci Pii X Pontificis Maximi lussu digestus Benedlctl Fapse XV 
anotorltate proinulgatus (Praefatione Eini Petri Card. Gasparri). <>■ 

j£W<«(Will E.) and Arnold (Thos.), A Catholic Dictionary. 7th ed., revised by T. B. 
Scannell, D.D. London, 1906. 
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Armellini (Cav. Mariano), Le Chiese di Roma dal Secolo IV. al XIX. 2nd ed. 
Roma, 1891.— Gli autichi cimiteri criatiani di Roma e d’ltalia. Roma, 1893. 

Assemanue (Joseph Aloysiua), Codex Liturgicus Bcclesiae Universae. 13 vols. Romae, 
1759-66. New edition, Paris, 1902. 

Baedeker, Rom iind Urngebnn^. Leipzig, 1933. 

Bagnani (G.), Rome and the Papacy. London, 1929. 

Baronins (Caesar) and Raynaldus (O.), Annales Ecclesiastici, ed. J. D. Mansi (to 1566). 
Lucca (1738-1756). 34 vols. (one apparatus and 3 indices). Continued by Laderchi (1566- 
1571). 8 vols. Rome, 1728-1757, and by Theiner (1572-1585). 8 vols. Rome, 1856. 
Bernhart (J.), Le Vatican TrOno du Monde. Paris, 193o. 

Brown (H. K.), The Lives of the Pope.s in the Middle Age.s. London, 1929. 

Brunengo (Giuseppe), Le Origini della SovranitA Temi>orale doi Papi. Roma, 1872. 
Bullarium Romaniim (to Ch ment XIl). Rome, 1739-1762. 14 vols. in 28, and Turin. 

1857-1872. 24 vols., with continuation (from Clement Xlll to 1855). Rome, 1855 sqq. 

19 vols. Bullarium of Bciie<li«'t XIV, issued at Rome, 1746-1757. 4 vols. 

Bxtnj (J. B,), History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1930. 

Butler (Dom Cothhet t). The Vatican Council. London, 1930. 

Cairoli ( 1 j . P.), La Ciri A <lc| Vaticmo. Monza, 1929 

Cardella (Lorenzci), Memone Storiche de' Cardinali della Santa Romana Chiesa. 9 vols. 
Roma, 1792-97. 

Cgrr/ieZ/i (Carlo), Tne V'atican City. Rome, 1933. 

' Civis Romanug,’ The Pope is King. London, 1929. 

Ccc^,aw.c (Henri), Le Pape et ITia'it. Paris and Brussels, 1930. 

C’rt«io/ort (Conte Francesco), Storia dm Cardinali di Santa Romana Chiesa dal Secolo V. 
all’ Anno del Signore MDCCCLXXXVI II. Roma, 1888. 

Dahmen (G. M. H. R. ), De heilige Stool en net Statenstelsel na 1.500. Tlie Hague, 
1930. 

Dictionnaire des Cardinaiix and Dictionnaire des I’apes, forming vols.. xxxi. and xxxii. of 
Migne's Nouvelle Encyclopedic Theologique. 

Duehesne (Mgr. L.), Liber Pontitlealis. 2 vols. Paris, 1886 -92.— Les premiers temps de 
riltat pontifical. Paris, 1898 [English translation by A. H. Mathew. London, 1908].— 
Les Grigines du culte Chretien. 3rd ed. Paris, 1902. 

Ehrle (Fr ), Histoiia bibliothecae Romanorurn Pontiflciun. Rome, 1890. 

(0.), Hierarchia catholica medii aevi (1198-1600). 2 ed. 3 vols. Mdnster, 1913. 

Gianmnf (A.), I Concordat! Postbellici. Milan, 1929. 

Oorella (Dinu Al>, La Cite du Vatican ct La Notion d’Etat. Paris, 1938. 

Oregorovius (Ferd.), Geschichte der Stadt Rom ini Mittelalter. 4th ed. 8 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1886-96. New edition by Dr. F. Schillmann. 2 vols. Dresden, 1926. [English 
translation by Annie Hamilton. 8 vols. London, 1902.]— Die Grahdenkmaler der Papste. 
2nd and enlarged edition. Leipzig, 1881. [English translation by R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Westminster, 1903.] 

(H.), Dks Gesetzbuch des Katbolischen Kirche. Basel, 1918. 

(Card. Joseph), Die katholische Kirche und der christliche Staat in ihrer 
^schichtlichen Entwickelung. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1872.— Handbuch der allgemeinen 
Kirchengeschiebte (Revised bv Kirsch, J. P.), 6tb ed. 4 vols. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1924-1925. 

HneUen (C.), Le Chiese di Roma nel medio cvo. Florence, 1027. 

(PUilippns), Regesta Pontifleum Romanorurn ab condita Ecclesia ad annum 
1898. 2 vols. 2nded. Lipsiae, 1885 and 1888. 

La Questiono Romana Negli Anni, 1860-1861. Vol. 1. Bologna, 1930. 

Lafebeus (Phil.) and (7o«sarfius (Gabriel) (B.J.), Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova ct Amplis* 
Sima Gollectio. Mansi’s edition. 53 vols. Florentiae, 1759-98, and Paris- Arnhem, 1901-27. 
Lc Fur (L.), Le 8ajnt-Si6ge ct le Droit des Gens. Paris, 1930. 

Loiseau (Charles), Saint Si(!ge et Fascisme. Paris, 1930. 

Loomis (liouise 11.), The Book of the Pojies. New York and London, 1917. 

Milman (Henry Hart, D.D.), History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes 
to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 4th cd. 9 vols. London, 1867. 

Moroni (Gaetano), Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica da 8. Pietro sino ai 
nostri giomi. 103 vols., with 6 index vols. Venezia, 1840-61. 

Ahraes (Giuseppe de), Elementi<lella storia de’ Sotnmi Ponteflei co’ loro ritratti in rame, 
2nd enlarged ed., the portraits Vought dowm to that of Pius VI. 16 vols, Siena, 1802-16. 

Pastor (Ludwig), Geschichte der Papste seit dern Ausgang des Mittelalters. 4th ed. 
Preiburg-im-Breisgau, 1901, drc. (In progress.) [English translation in part ed. by Fred. 
Ign. Antrobus, in part made by Ralph F. Kerr, 24 vols. London, 1901-83.] 

Piola (A.), La Questiono Romana Nclla Storia e Nel Diritto. Pndua, 1931. 

Ranke (Leopold von), Die Rbmischen Papste in den letzten vier Jahrhunderten. 8 vols., 
viz., vol. i., 8th ed., Leipzig, 1886; vois. il. and ill., 6th ed., Leipzig, 1874. [English 
translation by Sarah Austin, 4th ed,, 8 vols., London, 1886. Another by E. Foster, 7 
vols,; London, 1858-5(t?] 

Registers of various Roman Pontiffs, viz., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV., 
Urban IV., Honoring IV., Ac., by divers French Scholars. Paris. (In progress.) 
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Rosai (Cav, Giovanni Battista de), La Roma sotterranea descritta ed illustrata. Roma, 
1864-97. [English compilation by J. 8. Northcote, D.D., and W. R. Brownlow, D.D. 
New and enlarged cd. 2 vols. London, 1879.] 

Salata (Francesco), Per La Storia Dii)Iomatica d(dla Questione Romana. Milan, 1980. 
Scimster (I.), The Sacrainentary. Translated from the Italian by A. Levelis-Marke. 
Vol. 1. London, 1925. 

Silvagni (David), La Corte e la Society Romana nei secoli XVIII. e XIX 2nd eil. 
3 vols. Firenze, 1882 85. [English translation by Fanny Maclaughlin entitled, Rome, its 
Princes, Priests and People. 3 vols. London, 1885-87.] 

Streit (Carolus, 8, V. I),), Atlas Hiorarchicus : Descriptio Geograjjhica et Statistica 
totius Bccleslae Catholicae et Orientis et Occidentis. Paderborn, 1913. 

T7-ezzi (G.), La Posizione Quiridica della Santa Sed*^ nel Diritto Internazionale. Rome, 
1929. 

Tuker(M. A.R.), Handbook toChristian and Ecclesiastical Rome. 22nd ed. London, 1925. 
(Heinrich Joseph), and IPeDc (Beuedikt), Kirchenlericon. 2nd edition. Begun 
by Card. Joseph Hergenrother and continued by Dr. Franz Kaulen. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1882-1901. 12 vols. and an index volume. 

WiUiarmon {W.), The Treaty of the Lateran. With a Foreword by Cardinal Bourne. 
London, 1929. 

IVUpert (Giuseppe), Die Malereleu der Katakomben Roms. 2 vols. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1893 (Italian translation. 2 vols. Rotuc, 1893).— Die rdmischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien-der Kirchlichen Bauten von IV. bis XIII Jahrhundert. 4 vuls. Freiburg-lm- 
Breisgau, 1916. 


RUMANIA. 

(Romania) 

Keigning King. 

Carol n, born October 16, 1893, son of the late King Ferdinand and 
Queen Marie, married March 10, 1921, Princess Helen, daughter of the lata 
Constantine, King of the Helenes (this marriage was dissolved June 21, 
1928, when the Princes.s received the title of Prince.ss of Rumania). 

On December 28, 1925, Prince Carol renounced his right of succession to 
the Throne ; this was confirmed by Act of Parliament on January 4, 1926, 
when his son. Prince Mihai, was declared Heir to the Throne. On June 7, 
1930, Prince Carol returned to Rumania and was proclaimed King in virtue 
of an Act of Parliament on June 8, 1930. 

Son of the King. — Prince Mihai (Michael), born October 25, 1921, pro- 
claimed King in virtue of his father’s renunciation of the succession on the 
death of his grandfather, King Ferdinand, July 20, 1927, under a Regency. 
Ceased to be King on his father’s accession, Juno 8, 1930, when he received 
the title of Prince of Alba Julia. 

Sisters and hrolher of the Kmg :—{l) Elisabeth, born October 11, 1894, 
married February 27, 1921, to the Diadoch, afterwards George II., King of 
the Hellenes ; (2) Marie, born January 8, 1900, married to Alexander, King 
of the Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, June 8, 1922 ; (3) Nicholas, born 
August 18, 1903 ; (4) Ileana, born January 5, 1909, married July 26, 1931, 
to the Archduke Anton of Aiistria-Tuscany. 

The union of the two Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy on Dec. 23, 1861, the present 
name being given to the united provinces. The first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cnza, who had been elected ‘ Hosjwdar,’ or Lord, of Wallachia and of 
Moldavia in 1859, and who assumed the government under the title of 
Prince Aleiandru Joan I. A Palace conspiracy in February, 1866, forced 
Prince Alexandru Joan to abdicate, and led to the election of FTince Carol I. 
The representatives of the people, assembled at Bucharest, proclaimed 
Rumania's independence from Turkey, May 10, 1877, which was confirmed 
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by Art. 43 of the Congress of Berlin, signed July 18, 1878. King Carol I. 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen reigned as Prince from 1866 to 1881, and as 
King from 1881 to 1914. On April 11, 1918, Bessarabia was joined to 
Rumania ; the Biikovina on November 28, 1918 ; and Transylvania on 
December 1, 1918. 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Rumania was adopted on March 28, 1923. Accord- 
ing to this the subsoil and the forests are nationalized. The Senate consists 
of 170 members (Old Kingdom, 82 ; Transylvania, 45 ; Bessarabia, 24 ; and 
Bukovina, 19), including 4 for the Universities and 19 Bishops. The Heir 
to the Crown is also a Senator. There are also life senators— former 
Premiers who held office for at least 4 years ; former Presidents of the High 
Court of Justice who held office for at least .5 years; former Commanders- 
in-Chief of the army who have hold office (in peace time) for at least 4 
years. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 387 members. A Senator must 
be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. Members of either House must 
be Rumanians by birth or natumlisation, in full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, and domiciled in the country. All citizens of 21 years, 
paying taxes, are electors. Both Senators and Deputies receive 500 lei 
per each day of actual attendance, besides 6000 lei per month and free 
railway passes. The King has a suspensive veto over all laws passed by 
the Chamber of Def)Utie8 and the Senate. The executive is vested in a 
council of Ministers. 

The elections held on December 22, 1933, resulted in the return of the 
following parties : — Lower House : Government (Old Liberals), 300 ; 
National Peasants, 29; Young Liberals (Professor Bratianu), 10; Peasant 
Party (M. Lupu), 11 ; Anti-Semites (M. Cuza), 9 ; National Agrarians 
(M. Goga), 8; Radical Peasants (M. Jimian), 6; Agrarian Union (M. 
Argetoianu), 5; and Hungarian Party, 9; total, 387. Senate: Old 
Liberals, 244 ; other parties, 2 ; total, 246. 

The Cabinet (appointed January 10, 1934), is now composed as follows ; — 

Prime Minister. — George Tat are sen. 

Minister of Interior. — I. Incnletz. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Nicholas Tilulescu. 

Minister of Finance. — M. Slavesctt. 

Minister of Justice . — Victor Antonescii. 

Minister of Domains and Agricalture. — Basil Sassu. 

Minister of Education . — Constantine Angelescu. 

Minister of Communication. s. — H. Franasovici. 

Minister of Defence . — General Uica. 

Minister of Labour and Public Health. — Dr. Costinesco. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce . — M. Teodorcscu. 

Lqcal Government. 

For purposes of local government Wallachia is divided into 17 districts, 
Moldavia into 18, the Dobnija into 4, Bessarabia into 9, the Bukovina into 6, 
and Transylvania (with the Banat, Crisana and Maramureah) into 23 districts, 
each of which has a prefect, a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal. In 
Rumania (1919) there are 71 districts and 8,864 communes, 166 urban and 
8,689 rural. In the rural communes there are 11,522 villages and 1,04$ 
hamlets. The appellations ‘urban* and ‘rural* do not depend on the 
number of inhabitants, but are given by law. 
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Area and Population. 

As a result of the Treaties of Peace of 1919 Rumania was enlarged, and 
the area and population of the New Kingdom, according to the census taken 
on December 29, 1930, are shown as follows : — 


Country 1 

Area in sq. miles 

Population 

Old Ruinaiiia ! 

58,4Si) 

8,780,472 

Bessarabia 

17,l4t) 

2,803,409 

The Bukovina 

4,030 

858,624 

Transylvania 

22,312 

8,217,149 

Crisaua-Maramuresh 

14,206 

1,862,411 

The Banat 

11,(K)9 

942,072 

Total 

122,282 

18,025,037 


By the Treaty of Bucharest (August 7, 1913) between Bulgaria and 
Rumania, the former ceded to the latter 2,969 sq. miles of territory, with a 
population of 273,090, mostly Turks. The new land was formed into two 
departmentft, Durostor and Caliacra. 

The number of births, deaths, and marriages, with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows for four years : — 


Years 

Births 

1 

Deaths 

1 Marriages 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1929 

600,556 

877,646 

j 159,485 

222,910 

1980 

625,841 

846,714 

i 166,824 

278,627 

1981 

604,982 

878.507 

1 166,966 

226,475 

1932 

1 662,049 

899,846 

i 175,187 

267,708 


The populations of the principal towns in Rumania in 1930 (according 
to the census of December 29) were as follows : — 


Bucharest .... 

631,288 

Chishinan .... 

117,016 

Cemautzi .... 

111,122 

Yassy 

102,595 

Galatx 

101,148 

Cluj 

98,550 

Timisoara . 

91,866 

Oradea Mare .1 

82,325 


Pl('6.sti . 



77,325 

Arad . 



77,226 

Bralli 



68,810 

Craiova 



63,063 

Brasov 



59,234 

Constant zv 



58,268 

Satu Mare 



49,914 

Sibiu. 



48,018 


Relig^ion, Education, Justice, &c. 

Of the total population of Rumania (in 1980) 13,027,305 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, 1,320,000 were Greek Catholics, 1,196,367 wore Roman 
Catholics, 717,162 Reformists, 392,200 Lutherans, 72,000 Unitarians, 984,213 
Jews, 156,000 Moslems and 160,000 others. The National Orthodox Church 
of Rumania is administered by a Holy Synod under the presidency of Mgr. 
Miron Cristea, who Was enthroned as first Patriarch of Rumania on November 
1, 1926. To the Holy Synod belong all the Metropolitans (of Yassy, 
Cnishin&u, Ccrn&utzi, and Sibiu), all the Bishops (of Rfimnicul-V&lcea, 
GalatJ!, Constantza, Curtea do Arge^, Burau, Roman, Ismail, Cetatea-Alba, 
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Bal^i, Arad, Caransebe§, Oradea) and all the Archimandrites (one for each 
Metropolitan and Bishopric). 

There is a Uniat (Greek- Catholic) Rumanian Metropolitan at Blaj, with 
diocesan bishops at Lugosh, Cluj, Oradea, and Baia-Mare. There is a Latin 
archbishop in Bucharest, with diocesan bishops at Alba Julia, Oradea Mare, 
and Yassy. There are Reformed bishops at Oluj and Oradea Mare ; a 
German Lutheran bishop at Sibiu ; a Magyar Lutheran superintendent at 
Arad ; and a Unitarian bishop at Cluj. The clergy of the National Orthodox 
Church and of the Uniat Rumanian Church are paid by the State. The 
clergy of the other denominations receive subventions from the State. Full 
liberty of religion is assured to every creed or sect. 

Education is free and compulsory ‘wherever there are schools.’ In 
1930-31 there were 14,900 elementary schools with 34,754 teachers and 

I, 973,949 pupils. 

There were in 1930-31, 820 secondary .schools with 158,790 pupils and 

II, 164 teachers and 25 higher educational institutions having 9,913 students 
and 590 professors. 

There are also 2 commercial academies at Bucharest and in Cluj ; 2 
agricultural academies in Bucharest and in Cluj ; 2 polytechnic institutes 
in Bucharest and Tomisoara ; 1 academy of architecture at Bucharest ; 1 
law academy at Oradea Mare ; 10 theological institutes; 4 music academies 
at Bucharest, Yassy, Cluj, and Cernautzi ; 3 plastic academies at Bucharest, 
Yas.sy, and Cluj. 

There are 4 universities: at Bucharest, founded in 1864 (602 professors 
and 16,516 students in 1930-31), Iasi (Yassy), founded in 1860 (372 pro- 
fessors and 4,889 students in 1930-31), Cluj (Kolozsvar), in Transylvania, 
founded in 1919 (350 professors and 3,950 students in 1930-31), and 
Cernautzi ((’zernowitz), in Bukovina, founded in 1920 (101 professors and 
2,311 .students in 1930-31). At Chisinau, in Bessarabia, there is a Faculty 
of Theology wdth 18 professors and 354 students in 1930-31. 

Justice is administered by a court of cas.sation, 12 appeal courts, 72 
tribunals, and 465 justices of the peace. Assistance is given to the sick in 
530 hospitals and hospices (departmental, communal, rural, and private). 


Finance. 

The following table shows (in thousands of lei) the estimated ordinary 
revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 (old style) : — 


i 

1930 

1931 

j 1932 

1933 

1934 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

TOGO Lei 
88,h67,377 
38,867,377 ; 

1000 Lei 
8'>,305,954 
35,805,954 

1000 Lei 
25,429,406 

1 2.5,429,406 

liel 

23,437,000 

23,437,000 

1000 Lei 
28,4.37,-573 
28,437,573 


The main items of the budget for 1934 were a.s follows 


Ordinary Revenue 

Lei 

Ordinary Expenditure 

Lei 

Direct taxes 

4,548,419,500 

Ministry of Finance . 

8,900,600,000 

Indirect taxes— 


„ „ the Interior . 

1,753,600,000 

Customs .... 

3,818,103,524 

,, ,, Justice . 

875,712,000 

Taxes on spirit 

1,487,000,000 

,, ,, ForeiKn Affairs 

280,840,000 

Tuniover taxes 

1,700,000.000 

,, ,, Agriculture 

507,289,800 

Taxes on consumption . 

3,015,000,000 

,, ,, Labour and Pub- 


Entertainments taxer 

110,000.000 

lic Health . 

818,003,100 

Stamps and fees . 

2,660,000,000 

,, ,, Commerce and 


State monopolies 

4,822,026,698 1 

Industry 

189, 662, 934 
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Ordinary Revenue 

Jjel 

Ordinary Expenditure 

Lei 

Ministry of Finance . 

257,000,000 

Ministry of Army 

5,975,000,000 

, , ,, the Interior 

21,100,000 

,, ,, Public Works 


,, ,, Justice 

87,670,000 

and Cominnui- 


,, ,, Foreign A flairs . 

46,060,000 

cations . 

68,848,120 

Ministry of Agriculture 

95,149,580 

,, ,, Education 

3,788,900,000 

,, ,, Labour and Pub- 


,, ,, Presidency of 


lic Health 

12,886,000 

the Council of 


,, ,, Coiunierce and 


Ministers 

24,718,000 

Industry 

252,220,000 



,, ,, National Defence 

485,585,000 



,, ,, Public Works 




and Communi- 




cations . 

7,625,000 



,, ,, Education 

16,788,148 



Total ortl inary 

28,437,573,4.54 

Total ordinary . 

23,177,073,454 

Total extraoidinai y 

10,405,949,090 

Supplementary credit-s . I 

260,500.000 



Extrac.rdinary Exiteuditure 

12,842,597,482 

Total .... 

33,933, 52-2,, 544 

Total .... 

3(5,280,170,936 


The public debt of Rumania amounted on April 1, 1933, to 138,148,069,416 
lei, of which 83,500,000,000 lei were external debt, 13,500,000,000 lei 
internal debt, and 39,583,511,656 lei for War debt. There were also 
external Relief Ronds outstanding totalling 1,564,557,760 lei. 


Defence. 

Military service in Rumania is compulsory and universal from the ages of 
21 to 50. The normal terms of service are 2 j’^ears in the active army, 18 
years in the regular army reserve, and 9 years in the militia. Young men 
exempted from service in the ranks, and those surplus to the annual con. 
tingent, are posted to a siiftplementary reserve. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1933 was 14,649 offi(ers and 
231,426 other ranks organised in 21 divisions, 1 corps of light iiifantiy of 2 
divisions, 3 cavalry divisions, and 1 independent cat airy brigade, The air 
personnel (1931) amounted to 11,836 all ranks, with 773 aeroplanes. 

The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher ritie , the Rumanian artillery 
is still largely armed with guns of the Krupp type, but a considerable num- 
ber of batteries have the French type of 75 mm. field guns and French 
medium and light howitzers. 

In the Black Sea are 4 destroyers, 3 ex-Austrian torpedo boats and 4 motor 
gunboats, a submarine and a depot ship. The Danube force comprises 7 
monitors (600 tons), armed with 4’7-in. guns, 3 vedettes and some small 
craft. There is a naval base at Sulina, on the Black Sea. Tlie naval school 
is in Constaiitza. The expenditure for 1933 amouted to: land forces, 
5,413,177,400 lei; naval forces, 52,925,259 lei; air forces, 168,599,411 lei. 


Production and Industry. 

According to a statistical estimate, the distribution of the soil of 
Rumania with respect to agriculture in 1932 was as follows : — Ploughed land, 
31,123,907 acres; meadows and pasture, 9,831,983 acres; vineyards and 
fruit trees, 1,366,720 acres ; and other lands, 12,542,576 jjeres. 

For 2 years the chief agricultural crops for Greater Rumania were 
as follows : — 
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Area cultivated i Production 


Crop 

1931 1 

1932 

1931 

19.32 

Wheat . . . 

Acres 

8,662,049 

Acres 

7,087,991 

Metric 

Tons 

3,682.292 

Metric 

Tons 

1,5]1,47() 

Rye .... 

1,005,507 

860, V96 
4,413.566 

354,648 

267.015 

Barley 

4,740,237 

1 1,414,395 

1 670,287 

1,467,147 

Oats 

2,152,600 

1,955,627 

6*2,672 

Maize 

11,743,778 

! 11,787,357 

6,063,333 

5,992,970 


In 1931, Rumania had 1,988,126 horses, 4,079,467 cattle, 12,356,015 
sheep, 424,855 goats, and 3,221,472 swine. 

The catch of fish in 1932 from State properties amounted to 16,089 
metric tons. 

The principal minerals are salt, lignite, iron and copper ores, petroleum 
and natural gas. Petroleum wells, both government and private, are worked 
at Prahova, Dambovitza, Bacau, and Buzau. The total output of crude oil 
in 1930 was 5,792,311 metric tons ; in 1931, 6,756,054 metric tons ; in 1932, 
7,336,664 metric tons; and in 1933, 7,375,617 metric tons. The salt 
mines are situated in the region of the lower Car}>athian8, from Bukovina to 
the west of Oltenic, an area of over 260 square miles. Salt mining has been 
a state monopoly since 1868 (production in 1932 was 288,070 metric tons, 
as compared with 254,808 metric tons in 1931). Output of lignite, in 1930, 
2,071,057 metric tons; in 1931, 1,681,861 metric tons; in 1982, 1,463,928 
metric tons. The output of natural gas in 1932 was 1,456,036,131 cubic 
metres ; in 1931, 1,383,071,961 cubic metres ; iron ore, 8,051 metric tons 
in 1932, 61,907 metric tons in 1931. 

Industries of some importance are flour milling, brewing, and distilling. 
In 1932 there were 3,624 industrial establishments employing 132,389 
workmen, 19,920 technical and administrative employees, with an invested 
capital of 40,549,182,000 lei. 

Commerce. 


The values of the imports into and exports from Rumania exclusive 
of gold and silver (in 1000 lei) were : — 


Years 

Iiuports 

Exports 

j Years j 

Imports 

Exports 

1980 

22,540,929 i 

28,525.585 

1 1982 ' 

11,985,457 

^ 16,654,537 

1931 

15,754,669 

10,047,002 

! 1933 

11,592,204 

14,101,342 


The principal items in the Rumanian foreign trade in 1931 and 1932 
were as follows (in million lei); — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

Wool, hair and rnanu- 

Million 

Lei 

'■ Million 
Lei 

Cereals 

Million 

Lcl 

8,335 

Million 

Lei 

6,586 

factures of . 

853 

700 

Petroleum products . 

6,650 

7,109 

Textile materials, etc. 

4,662 

8,934 

Live anlnjals 

1,364 

657 

Iron and steel . . i 

Leather goods . , 

2,811 

825 

1,268 

804 

Wood products 
Animal products 

2,164 

1,112 

Non-ferrous metals . 

814 

864 

(edible) . 

8.80 

449 

Machinery . 
Automobiles 

1,650 

585 

1,028 

288 

Seeds, etc. 

435 

442 
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The chief imports into the United Kingdom from Rumania in 1932 were 
(according to the Board of Trade Returns): Barley, 140,733^.; maize, 
209,412^. ; petroleum, 2,814,820/.. The chief exports from the United King- 
dom to Rumania were, cotton piece goods, 374,440/. ; cotton yarns, 
651,154/. ; woollen piece goods, 34,671/. 

Total trade between Rumania and United Kingdom for five years (Board 
of Trade Returns) in sterling : — • 


Import* from Rumania to U. Kingdom . I 
Exports to Rumania from U. Kingdom . J 
Re-exports to Rumania from U.K, 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

£ 

- £ 1 



£ — 

2,965,190 

4,726,16.5' S,412,»41l 

3,449,755 

4,167,291 

2,316,681 

1,946,963 

1,38.S,341.'| 

1,7.57,02S 

2,384.030 

57,635 

1 38,757! 

29,066 

32,198' 

57,831 


Shipping and Communications. 

The European Gonimission of tlie Danube, called into being in 1850, consisted before the 
war of 8 delegates, one representing each of the following Powers : Austria-ll ungar}’, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Russia, and Turkey. By Article 846 of the 
Treaty of VersaiUes, only representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and Rumania 
constitute the Commission at present. It has its stai at GaJatx. Sinee November 24, 
1904.it has existed, or will exist, for successive periods of 3 years unless denounced by one 
of the contracting Powers a year before the conclusion of any such jieriod By the 
operations of the Commission the Damil)© below Braila and along the Sulina branch has 
been deei>ened and corrected, so that at Sulina the depth has been increased from 9 ft. 
to 24 ft., and of the Sulina branch the minuunm dejith has boon increased from 8 ft. to 
18J ft., while by canalisation and other works the navigation has been shortened from 45J 
to 33| nautical miles. The income of the Conmds.sion is derived entirely fmm taxes 
levied on ship])i-ng leaving the river. Uecei}.te in 1932, 7,759,478 gold francs ; expenditure 
6,296,ti34 gold francs. The Commission has Its own dag. 

Tlie tonnage cleared from the Danube ports in 1932 was 1,322,199 tons, 
as against 1,553,211 tons in 1931 ; and at Constanza, 1,626 vessels of 
4,382,431 tons, as aguiinst 1,565 vessels of 3,841,656 tons in 1930. 

Railway history in Rumania commenced in 1860. All the main railway 
lines are owned and operated by the State, but there are also several 
privately owned lines, mainly in Transylvania. The length of Rumanian 
State Railway.s in 1932 was 6,902 miles. The quantity of freight carried 
in 1932 was 20,628,000 metric tons; number of yiasseugers, 24,416,000; 
gross receipts, 8, 131, .302, 000 lei. The State has, besides, under the general 
railway direction, a commercial navigation service on the Danube and Black 
Sea. 

Within Rumania there were 66,212 miles of roads in 1931, of which 
36,458 miles are of macadam, 5,912 miles gravel roads, and the remainder 
are classified as natural dirt road.s. 

The Com[»agnie Internationale de Navigation Aerienne runs a daily air 
service from A[>ril to October between Paris, Buchare.^t and Constantinople. 

The reorganisation of the post-office under an autonomous regime took 
place on August 3, 1929, in accordance with the Law for the Commercialisa- 
tion of State Enterprises. In 1931, 129,587,160 ordinary Ifttei's w'ero 
handled by the post-office, of whi- li 106,894,646 were inland letters and 
22,683,505 foreign. In 1930 there were 34,506 miles of telegraph wire and 
cable for internal use and 8,863 miles for international connections. The 
number of telegrams sent was 6,282,341. In 1932 Rumania had 117,197 
miles of urban system telejrhone lines in Bucharest only, and 44,456 miles 
cf inter-urban system. The number of urban telephone conversations was 
183,000,000, and the inter- urban ones, 3,211,008. Nun.ber of conversa- 
tions, 92,299,458. A concession of the public telephone system for a 
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minimum period of 20 years was granted to the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation of New York in July, 1930, and a Rumanian 
company called S. A. de Telefoane was formed and took over the whole of 
the system on January 1, 1931. 

A radio station at Baneasa was completed in 1929. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania on January 27, 1934, had, gold and 
gold exchange 10.110,318,000 lei, notes in circulation, 20,833,914,000 lei, dis- 
counts 8,462,364,000 lei. The privilegeof the National Bank to issue currency 
notes was prolonged to December 31, i960, according to a convention signed 
in May, 1925. The capital of the bank was at the same time raised to 100 
million lei. Other public credit institutions are a Savings Bank, a Deposit 
and Consignment Bank, an Agricultural Loan Bank, a Rural Cridit Foncitr, 
2 Urban Credit Fonciera (at Bucharest and Jas.si), an Agricultural Bank, 
and a Cassa Furala^ an institution whose purpose is to buy properties and 
sell them in lots to peasants. There are also three private banking 
institutions. On December 31, 1929, there were 1,097 banks in Rumania 
with a paid-up capital of 11,180,000,000 lei; their assets and liabilities 
balanced at 122,836,000,000 lei. 

A unified paper currency came into use for the wliole of Rumania on 
August 1, 1920. 

The metric system for weights and measures was introduced into 
Rumania in 1876. The unit of the monetary system was made the leu 
(of 100 6anf), equivalent to the franc. Silver is legal tender up to 60 lei 
only. The gold coins of 20-, 10-, and 5-lei which were formerly in circulation 
have been withdrawn since the stabilization of the currency on February 8, 
1929. The value of the liiu was fixed at 10 milligrammes gold (*900 fine), 
which is equal to 813’588 to the £ sterling. Nickel is coined in 5-, 10-, and 
20-centime (bani) pieces. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Rumania in Great Britain. 

Minister Plenipotentiary. — C. M. Laptew. 

Counsellors. — D. N. Ciotori and Gr^goire G. Constantinescu. 

Military and Naval Attache. — Commander Gheorghe Niculescu. 

Air AttacM. — Major Erniil Gheorghiu. 

2, Ok Great Britain in Rumania. 

Eixvoy and Minister. — C. M. Palairet, C.M.G. (Appointed December 
2, 1929.) 

First Secretary. — J. D. Greenway. 

Second Secretary. — A. V. Coverley-Price. 

Military Attach 4. — Lt.^Col. G. F. Connal-Rowaii, 

Naval Attach4. — Capt. H. Pott, M.V.O., R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — J. E. Humpihreys. 

ComuUOeneral at Qalatz. — T. B. Wildnian. 

There are consular representatives at Galatz (Consul-General), Clu 
and Temisoai-a (Consuls), Bucharest, Braila, Galatz, Sulina and Constanzj 
(Vice-Consuls).^ There are Rumanian Consuls at Birmingham, Bradford 
Cardiff, Newport, Hull, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle, Corl 
and Glasgow. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Rnmania. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuftrul Statistic al Romaniei. (Statistical Annual.) Bucharest. Annual. 

Dietionarul Statistic al Bomdniei. Vol. I. 1914. With Introduction by Dr. L. Coleici . 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual series. London. 

Le commei'ce exUricur dc la Roumanie. Published by the Ministry of Finances. 
Bucharest. Quarterly. 

Bulletin sta tistique de la Roumanie, public par la direction de la statistique g^n6rale 
depuis 1909. Bucarest. 

Correspondance BconoTnujue. Organ officiel du Miniature delTndustrie et du Commerce. 
Bucarest. 

Bulctinul Ministerului Agrintlturii s? Bomeniilor. The Bulletin of the Mitiistry of 
Agriculture and Domain.s. Bucharest. Monthly. 

Bulctinul statistic al Borndnicl. Statistical Bulletin of Rumania. Published by tie 
Ministry of Work, Ecalth and Social W’elfi.re. Buchan . st. Quarterly. 

Bulletin dc V Union des Chautln'es de Cciinncrcc et d' Indi'strie. Bucharest. Monthly, 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Jlexlano ((j.), Antontrro (M.), Kouinnnio. Paris, 1933. 

Anghelescu (J. N.), Avutia Nationala a Romaniei (The national wealth of Rumania 
Bucarest, 1915. — Histoire Economique des Roumains. Vol. I. Geneva, 1920. 

Babel (A), La Bessarabie. Paris, 1927. 

Baduhsco (V. V.), Les Finances puMiques de la Roumanie. Paris, 1924. 

Balkan-Compass : Statistisch-flnanzielles Jahrbuch ftir Rumanien und die Balkan- 
staaten. Vienna, annual. 

Bercaru (V.). La r6lorme agraire en Roumanie. Paris, 1928. 

Boldur (A.), La Bessarabie et les RolsHons Ri sso-Bm maims. Paris, 1927. 

Cahot (J. M.), The Racial Conflict in Tran.syJvania. Boston, 1926. 

Clark- (0. U.), United Roumania. New York, 1932. 

Clark (V.), Greater Rumania. New York. 1922. 

Cioricca.nu (G. D.), La Roumanie Economique et ses rapports avec I’^tranger de 1860 it 
1915. Paris, 1928,— Les Grands Ports de Roumanie. Pans, 1928. 

Brans {d. L.), The Agrarian Revolution in Rounisnia. London, 1924. 

BorterlS. L.)and (D. B.), The Roumanian Hanobook. London, 1931. 

Gillard (M.), l a Rouroainie Nouvelle. Paris, 1922. 

Hall (D. J.), Romanian Furrow. London, 1933. 

lanculcsru (A. P.), La richesse mini^re de la nouvelle Roumanie. Paris, 1928. 

Jorga (N.), Flistoire des Roumains, et de leur civilisation Paris, 1920. English trans- 
lation, London, 1926.— Histoire des Etats Bulcaniques jusqu’A, 1924. Paris, 1925.— Supi 
Trol Regi. Btieharest, 1932. 

Lahovari (Q. J.), and roci/e^ru (G.), Marele Dictionar Qeografle al Rom&niei. Vole. 
I. — V. Bucurescu 1899-1902. 

Logic {O. C.), Rtjmania: Its History, Politics, and Economics. Manchester, 1933. 

iiadgeai-u (V.), Zur industriellen Entwiekelung Rumaniens. Leipzig, 1910.— Rumania’s 
New Economic Policy. London, 1929. 

Martineau (Mrs. P.), Roumania and her Rulers. London, 1927. 

Mendl (G.), Roumania Calling. London, 1932. 

3ffR<r(W.), The Balkans. In ‘Story of the Nations’ series. London, 1922. 

Mitrany {i).), The Land and the Peasant Reform in Rumania. Now York, 1930. 

Pizanty (M.), Petroleum in Ronn ania. Bucharest, 1930,— Le petiole en Roumanie. 
Bucarest, 1981. 

Popovici (A,). The Political Status of Bessarabia, W’ashington, 1931. 

Ratmir i(za(^i.), Essai d’Econoinie Roumaire Moderne. Palis, 1982. 

Biker (T. W.), The Making of Roumania. Londru. 1981. 

Roinvienhoelltr {0. G.), La Grande Rumanie. Tl)c Hague, 1P26. 

Roucek (J. S.), Contemporary Roumania and Her Problems. A Study in Moden 
Nationalism. London, 1932. 

Savadjian (h,), Bibllograpbie Balknnique 1920-1930; Paris, 1931.— IcL 1981-1932 ; Paris 
1988. 

Schmidt (K.), Die Verfassungstechtliche und Politisebe Struktur des Rumhnisehei 
Staates in ihrer Historischen Entwicklnng Munich, 1982. 

Schmolz (¥.), Grossrumilnien wirtschaftlich, polltisch und kultnrell. Gotha, 1921, 

Severin (B.), Le i»6trole en Roumanie. Bucarest, 1932. 

Tibal (A. ), La R»)nmanie. Paris, 1980. 

Ullmann (II. L.), and Mirkine-Guetzhcitch, Roumanie (La vie juridlque des Peuples) 
Paris, 1933. •• 

Xcnopol (A. D.), IstorlaRomanllor. 6 vols. Jassy, 1889. [An abridged edition i 
French. 2 vols. Paris, 1896.] 
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UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 

(Russia.) 

On March 12, 1917, a revolution broke out in Russia, as a result of which 
the Emperor Nicholas II abdicated. A Provisional Government under Prince 
George Lvoff w'as set up by the Duma, which held office until May 16, 1917, 
when it was reorganised. On August 6, 1917, a new Cabinet under M. 
Alexander Kerensky was formed. This too was reorganised on October 8, 
1917, and maintained itself until November 7, 1917, when the Military 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet seized the government 
authority, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Congresa of 
Soviets. 

The Constitution of the new State wa.s adopted at the fifth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, on July 10, 1918, and additions or alterations were 
made at subsequent Soviet Congresses (December, 1920-23). On December 
80, 1922, delegates from the four principal Soviet Republics met at Moscow 
and concluded a Treaty of Union, setting up a Union of Sociali.st Soviet 
Republics, covering Russia (R.S.F.S.R ), Ukraine (U.S.S R. ), White Russia 
(W.R.S.S.R. ), and the Transcaucasian Federation (T.S.F.S.R. ). In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the Uzbek S.S.R. and the Turkoman S.S.R. were formed 
and joined the Union. On December 5, 1929, the seventh Republic, that of 
Tajikistan was formed. The Constitution of the Union was ratified by the 
Second Union Congress of Soviets, which met in January and February, 1924. 

The Government of the Union consists of a Union Central Executive 
Committee and a Union Council of People’s Commissaries. The former is 
elected by the Union Congress of Soviets, the supreme authority of the 
Union, and between Congresses is the sovereign legislative, administrative, 
and judicial authority of the Union. It is convened three times a year, 
and consists of two chambers — the Union Council, since March, 1931, consist- 
ing of 472 members elected on the principle of proportional representation 
of the seven constituent Republics, and the Council of Nationalities, since 
March, 1931, of 138 members, elected on the basis of 5 members for every 
independent and autonomous republic, and 1 member for every autonomous 
region. All legislation must be adopted by both chambers. The Presidium, 
or Standing Committee, which transacts current business, is composed of 27 
members, 9 from each chamber and 9 elected at a joint meeting. 

Chairmen of the Union Central Executive Committee. — MM. Kalinin 
(R.S.F.S.R.), Petrovsky (Ukraine), Cherviakov (White Russia), Musabekov 
(Transcaucasia), Aitakov (Turkoman S.S.R.), Faizula-Khodzhaev (Uzbek 
S.S.R.), Nusratnla (Tajik S.S.R.). 

Subordinate legislative and executive authority is vested in the Union 
Council of People’s CoTnmi8.’'arie8, or Cabinet. Each People^s Commissary 
is, since Marcn, 1934, assisted by a maximum of two deputies and a 
council which meets at intervals. Decisions of the Union Council of People’s 
Commissaries may be revised by the Presidium of the Union Central 
Executive Committee. During the periods between the Sessions of the 
Central Executive Committee and those of the Congresses of the Soviets, the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee is the sovereign authority of 
the Union and, in accordance with Article 1 of the Constitution, it has 
among other rights the prerogative of carrying on diplomatic negotiations 
of concluding political and other treaties with other Powers, of altering the 
external frontiers of the Union, of declaring war and concluding peace, and 
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of ratifying international treaties. The Council of People's CommissaTies is 
also responsible to the full Central Executive Committee and to the Union 
Congress of Soviets, to which it makes a report as a whole, in addition 
to the departmental reports. 

The following is the constitution of the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missaries (January, 1933) : — 

President. — V. M. Molotov, 

Vice-Presidents. — J. E. Eudzntak, V. V. Kuybyshcv, 

Foreign Affairs , — M. AI. Litvinov. 

I Far and Marine . — K. E. Voroshilov. 

Home Supplies. — A. I. Mikoyan. 

Foreign Trade . — A. lloscnholz, 

ytgriculture. — J. A. Yakovlev. 

Land Transport . — G. K. Orjonikidzc. 

Water Transport, — N. Yansoiu 

Posts and Telegraphs . — A. I. Rykov. 

Workers* and Peasants' Inspection , — J. E. Rudzutak. 

Heavy Industry. — M . Kaganovitch, 

Light Industry. — I. E. Liubimov. 

Timber Lidustrn /. — S. Lobov, 

State Farms. — T. A. Yurkin. 

Finance . — G. E. Orinko, 

President of the State Planning Commission. — V. V. Kuyhyshev. 

In addition, the Procurcur-General of the Republic enters the Council 
with a consultative voice, as does also the chairman of the Unified State 
Political Department (O.G.P.U,). 

A Commission of Execution under the presidency of Molotov (established 
December 25, 1930) has been charged with the task of verifying the actnal 
carrying out of Government directions for Socialist construction by State 
institutions, and with the perfecting of the work of the Government machinery. 
As a step towards decentralization the Supreme Economic Council was 
reorganized in January, 1932, into the three commissariats of Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, and Timber Industry. 

F.ach of the seven constituent States of the Union — R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
White Russia, Transcaucasia, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tajikistan — 
retains its own Central Executive CommiUee and Council of People’s Com- 
missaries. Certain of the departments mentioned above are the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Union Government. Others exist both in the Union Government 
and in the individual Republics, and a number exist only in the individual 
Republics. 

The British Government recognised the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
de jure on February 1, 1924. 

Constitution and Government of the E.S J.S.R. (Russia Proper). 

The greater part of the former Russian Empire is under the rule of the 
Soviet Government. But a number of States have gradually evolved and 
are maintaining themselves on the borders of the old Empire, Five have 
received formal recognition by the Western Powers, viz., Finland, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. A number of other independent Republics, 
which have adopted the Soviet form of Government, are federated with the 
Government of Russia. These include: White Russia,. the Ukraine, the 
Uzbek, Turcoman and Tajik S.S. Republics, Armenia, Georgiy Azerbaijan. 
(The last three constitute the Transcaucasian Federal Soviet Republic.) 
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All the remaining territory of the former Russian Empire constitutes the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.). This contains the 
provinces of Russia proper, autonomous republics (Kirghiz, Tartar, Bashkir, 
Dagestan, Yakutsk, Crimean, Karelian, German on the Volga, Chuvash, 
Buriat- Mongol, Kazak, and the Kara-Kalpak), and autonomous regions or areas 
(Komi, Mariiskaia, Votiak, Kalmyk, Karatchayev, Chechenian, Kabardino- 
Balkarsk, Nortl.ern Osetian, lugiislietian, Adygeisk, Oiratsk, Mordvinian, 
etc.)- The autonomous republics are governed by their own Central Executive 
Committee and Council of People’s Commissaries : the regions and areas are 
governed by executive committees elected by the local Congress of Soviets. 

So far as the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is concerned, a 
Constitution was adopted by the fifth All-Russian Soviet Congress, the text of 
which was published on July 19, 1918, and subsequently amplihed, 1919- 
1925, and this remains the constitutional model for the other States of the 
Union. According to the Constitution, which ha.s been declared a ‘funda- 
mental law’ of the Republic, Russia is a Republic of Soviets (Councils) of 
Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies ; and all central and local 
authority is vested in these Soviets. Private property in land is abolished, 
all land being the common juoperty of the people ; all forests, mines, waters 
having a national importance and all livestock and fixtures, model estates and 
agricultural concerns are national property. The State owns all factories, 
mines, railways, and other means of production aud transport, but may 
lease them to private individuals, corporations, or State trusts. 

The R.S.F.S.R. is a free Socialist community of all the labouring 
masses of Russia. Freedom of conscience, of opinion, of the Press, and 
of meeting is provided by the Constitution. In order to protect the 
conquests of the Revolution, universal military service is incumbent on all 
citizens. The privilege of defending the Revolution with arms is, however, 
reserved for the labouring classes only ; the non- labouring sections of the 
population will discharge other military duties. The political rights of 
Russian citizenship will be granted without any formalities to foreigners 
residing on the territory of the Russian Republic for purposes of labour. 

The highest authority in the State is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, which consists of representatives of town Soviets on the basis of 
one delegate for every 25,000 electors, and of Regional Congresses of 
Soviets on the ba.sis of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. The (’on- 
gress elects an All-Russian Central Executive Committee, consi.sting of 400 
members, which con.stitute the supreme legislative, administrative, and con- 
trolling body in the Republic, and meets not le.s8 frequently than once in 
four months, current aliairs being administered by a Standing Committee 
(Presidium). The Central Executive Committee also forms a Council of 
People’s Commissaries for the general administration ot the affairs of the 
Republic, to consist of 11 People’s Commissariats and the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 

The franchise is enjoyed in^espective of religion, nationality, residence, 
sex, etc., by all citizens ctver 18 years of age who earn their livelihood by 
productive labour, and soldiers and sailors (including the commanders) in 
the Red Army and Navy. 

The following classes are deprived of the franchise: Those employing 
others for profit, or living on unearned income, monks and priests of all 
religions, agents and employees of the former police, secret service, etc., 
members of the former reigning dynasty, imbeciles and wards, and persons 
deprived of civic rights by the criminal courts. 

In accordance with the latest decrees, however, persona employing hired 
labour, or enjoying unearned incomes or engaged in trade, may ^ granted 
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the right to vote by the regional election commissions, providing they can 
present a certificate from the local factory workshop committee, a local 
working peasant organisation, or local trade union committee, testifying 
that at the time of the election the given individual lives on an income 
derived from his own labour and does not exploit the labour of others. 

Individuals engaged in agriculture and employing hired labour within 
the limits specified in the agricultural codes of the Constituent Republics of 
the Union are not deprived of their vote if they are otherwise eligible. 
Similarly the vote is enjoyed by people w^ho are in receipt of interest from 
deposits in workers’ savings banks, or from Government or municipal loan 
scrip, providing they are otherwise eligible. 

Provision is also made in the Constitution for local government by means 
of local Soviets in villages and towns, with district and regional Congresses, 
which meet annually. Each Congress elects an Executive Committee, which 
administers the territory under its control until the next Congress. 

Chairman of A.R.C.E.C. — M. Kalinin. 

Secretary. — A . Kiselev. 

R.S.F.S.R. Council of People's Commissaries. 


Ch airman. — D . Sulimov. 
Agriculture. — A. I. Muralov. 
Finance. — V, N. Yakovlev. 
Justice* — N. Krylenko. 
Education. — A. S. Bubnov. 
Health. — Gregor Kayninski, 
Social Welfare. — I. A. Nago- 
vitzyn. 


Workers' and Peasants' Inspection . — 
N. 1. Ilyin. 

Light Industry. — K. K. Stryevsky. 
Municipal Ecojwmy. — N. P, Ko- 
marov. 

State Planning Commission. — M. I, 
Rogoff. 

Supplies. — M, Volkov. 


The People’s Commissariat for the Interior was liquidated on January 1, 
1931. Its Unctions were transferred to the Executive Committees of the 
Soviets and the organs of the People’s Commissariat for Justice. 


Area and Population 

Progress and Present Condition, 

The total area of the Soviet Union in 1927 was given as 21,352,572 sq. 
kilometres, or 8,241,921 square miles. On January 1, 1933, the population 
of the U.S.S.R. was estimated at 165,768,400. Figures of population and 
area are as follows (capitals in brackets) : — 



Area in 

Total 

Constituent Republics of the Union . i 

S<^. Miles 
(Jan. 1, 

Population 
(Jan. 1, 

1933) 


1927) 

R.S.F.S.R. (Moscow^ i 

7,62t>,717 

118,983,200 

81,901,400 

Ukrainian 8.S.R. (HarkotT) 

174,201 

White Russian 8.8, R (Minsk) 

48,751 

5,439,400 

Transcaucasian 8. F. 8. R (Tiflis) 

' 71,255 

7,074,000 

Uzbek 8.8.11. (Tashkent) 

74,78(> 

4,918,400 

Turkoman 8.8. K, (Ashkhabad) i 

i 189.003 

1,268,900 

Tajik S.S. R. (Stalinabad) . . ... 

5d,t)08 

1,183,100 

Total j 

8,241,921 

165,768,400 


On April 1, 1932, the populations of Transcaucasia jyere estimated as 
follows: — Georgia, 2,883,200; Armenia, 1,082,700; and Azerbaijan, 
2,610,800. 
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The following table shows the growth of the population in the U.S S.R. 
diuins the last 36 vears: — 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1697 

. 1 08,482,300 

1928 

. 160,428,800 

1914 

. 139,312,700 

1931 

. 160,430, .300 

1918 

. 14i, 579,900 

1932 

. 163,108,100 

1928 

1 

o 




The R.S.F.S. H. contains 12 antononious Republics and 14 autonomous 
regions. The Ukraine contains 1 autonomous Republic (Moldavia). The 
12 autonomous Republics of the R.S.F.B.R. are shown as follows (the 
capitals are in brackets) ; — 


Autonomous Republics 

Bashkir (Ufa), March 24, 

1919 

Tartar (Kazan), May 27, 

1920 

Kirghiz (Frunze), February, 
1926 

Dagestan (Makhacli-Kala), 
Jan. 20, 1921 

Criiuean (Simferopol), Octo- 
ber 18, 1921 

Yakutsk (Yakutsk), April 
20, 1922 

Karelian (Petrozavodsk), ; 

, July 27, 1923 

Chuvash (Cheboksara), April 
21, 1925 

German Republic on the 
Volga (Engels), July 19, 
1923 

Bnrial-Mongol (Verkhneu- 
di. sk), June 4, 1923 

Kazak (Kzyl-OrdaX October 
14, 1924 

Kara-Kalj ak (Turtkul), 1933 


The principal towns of the U.S.S.R. with ibeir population (on December 
17, 1926, and, for some towns, 1933) are : — 


Moscow (1933) . 3,572.000 iMinsk . 

1.53, .500 

Tambov . 


76,899 

Leningrad ‘ (1933) . 2,839,000 Torganrog (1933) . 

149.000 

Sebastopol 


74,703 

Baku (with inouHtrlal 

Makeevka 

148,000 

Armavir . 


74,533 

districts) (1933) . 

709,000 Mariupol (19.38) 

146,000 

Barnaul . 


74,243 

Kharkov (1933) 

646,000 Nfzhny Tagil (1953) 

188,000 

Kostroma 


78,730 

Ki€fr(1933) . 

538,000 Samarkand . 

186,7(10 

Namangan 


73,640 

RoBtov-on-Don(witli 

Nikolaiev (1038) 

134,000 

Andijan 


73,405 

Nakhichevan)(1933) 

520.000 Kalinin*. 

133,100 

Krasnoyarsk . 


72,882 

Gorky* (1933) . 

477,000 Orenburg 

129.100 

Ulyanovsk , 


72,274 

Odessa 

475,500 Archangel 

128,800 

Kokand . 


69,324 

Sverdlovsk (1933) , 

431,000 Vladivostok . 

128,600 

Novorossisk . 


67,965 

Tashkent 

421.800 Ufa . 

124,000 

Zinoviev.sk 


00,686 

Tiflia (1933) . 

414,000 Izhevsk (1933) 

121,000 

Knakievo (1933) 


60,000 

Stalingrad (1933) . 

412,000 r.ugan«k(1938) 

120,000 

Biiansk (1938). 


08,000 

l>Dleperpetrovsk(with Prokopicvak (1933) 

117,000 

Noginsk . 


62,788 

Amour) (1933) . 

878,000 Gorlovsa (1933) . 

110,000 

Novocherkassk 


62,274 

Saratov (19.3.3) . 

838,000 Vitebsk , 

108,200 

Viatka . 


62,097 

Novosibirsk (1933) 

29»,000 Home) . 

107,500 

Chiu 


61,624 

Perm (1933) . 

270,000 Kri van (1933) . 

107,000 

[Blagoveshtesnk 


61,161 

58,870 

Kazan (1933) . 

267,000 Penza 

105,800 

Kreuienchug . 


Kuznetsk (1933) 

249,000 Zaporozbie (193.3) . 

105,000 

Kherson . , 


58,809 

Magnitogorsk (1933) 

230,000 Kemerovo (1933) . 

104,000 

Stavropol-Kavkazky 

58,657 

Stallno (Yuzovka) 

Irkutsk. 

103,900 

Vologda . 


57 976 

(1933) . 

227,000 Kursk (1933) . 

101,000 

Vlnnltza . 


67,969 

Samara , 

220,400 Zlatoust (193.3) 

9.5,000 

Gaudja . 


57,894 

ChelUibiDsk (1933) 

21 7, WO Tomsk . 

92,418 

Homu'alatlnak 


66,871 

Voronezh (1938) 

214,000 Poltava . 

91,895 

Serpnklov 


66,949 

Grozny (1938) . 

201,000 Hhakhty(1933) 

90.000 

Berditchev 


66,618 

Astrakhan 

199, 0(X) Simferopol 

88,340 

Piatigorsk 


64,672 

Tula (1933) . 

192,000 RyWnsk (1933) 

87,000 

Kozlov . 


64,890 

Ivanova-Voanesensk 

Kerch (1933) . 

83,(JOO 

78,520 

Maikop . 


63,028 

(1933) . 

190,000 Smolensk 

Kaluga . 


51,565 

Omsk 

178,300 Ordjonlkldze . 

78,847 

Diinietrievsk . 


61,511 

Yaroslavl (1933) . 

Krasnodar 

177,000 Orel 

170,100 Zliltomir. 

77,895 

76,711 

Bobruisk 


61,290 


1 Th« new rie8igna,tion of Petrognwi (March, 1924). 

2 Formerly Nizhni Novgorod, ^ FonnerJy Tver. 


During the period of the first five year plan a number of new towna 
came into existence in the new industrial regions. These include 
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Magnitogorsk, Borezniki, Krasnonralsk (in the Urala), Novoye Zaporoxhe 
(in the Ukraine), Anjero-Sudjeansk, Stadnsk, Prokopievsk, Keraeievo (in 
West Siberia), Cheremkhovo, Igarka (in Eiast Siberia^ Karaganda, Kaunrad 
(in Kazakstan), Khibinogorsk (in the Leningrad region, in the arctic circle), 
Kandalaksha (in Karelia), Bobnki (in the Moscow region) and others. 
Some of them, e,g.^ Magnitogorsk, Prokopievsk, Novoye Zaporozhe have 
populations numbering over 100,000. 

Religion. 

By decree of Jan. 23, 1918, the Soviet Government disestablished the 
Church and appropriated certain categories of its property. From the time 
of the Revolution of March, 1917, till May, 1929, all religions might be freely 
professed in the Union. In M»y, 1929, a decree was issued which altered 
several paragraphs of the Constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. Paragiaph 4 
of the constitution of the R.S.F.S.K. in the new text reads as follows: 

‘ With the aim of ensuring real freedom of conscience for the workers, the 
chiucli is separated from the State and the school from the church, and 
freedom of rt ligious worship and anti-religious proimganda is permitted to 
all citizens.’ Before the revolution the prevailing religion of the country 
was the Greeco- Russian, officiall} called the Orthodox Faith. 

It is estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 dissenters in Great 
Russia alone. Roman Catholics are most numerous in the former Polish 
Provinces, Lutherans in those of the Baltic, and Mohammedans in Eastern 
and Southern Russia, while the Jews are almost entirely settled in the towns 
and larger villages of the western and south-western provinces. The Soviet 
authorities are now endeavouring to settle Jews who have lost their business 
or occupation as a result of the M'ars and revolution on the land — particularly 
in the Crimea. For colonizing Jews in the Far East the Soviet Government 
in 1928 allotted an area of 20,000 sq. kilometres in the district of Byro* 
Bidjan. In 1924, 76,000 Jews were engaged in agriculture ; in 1927, 165,000 ; 
in 1931, 300,000. 

Education, 

Education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is conducted by the 
Commissariats for Education of the constituent and autonomous Republics of 
the Union. With regard to tlie autonomous republics, the higher educational 
institutions ami also the scientific institutions situated in their territory are 
subordinated to the Commissariat for Education of the particular Federal 
Republic of which they form an autonomous part. 

Education is obligatory, and certain cliisses of private schools (under 
State control) are j>ermitted. In the school year 1932-33, 98 per cent, of 
the children in the U.S.S.R. (from 8 to 17) were educated in the primary 
schools. Co-education has been adopted in all schools. The principle of 
‘ lalx>ur ’ education is applied diflerently in the schools of each grade ; in 
taking part in the self-government of the schools, the pupils are taught the 
art of self-government as citizens. Technical work is conducted as a part of 
the general industrial life of the country. School education is becoming 
increasingly technical in the U.S.S.R. 

At the beginning of 1933, instruction in the U.S.S.R. was being given as 
follows : — In the primary fcchools, to 18,754,000 children; in the secondary 
schools, to 4,369,000 ehifdien ; in the technical schools, to 949,000 children ; 
in the factory schools, to 1,177,000 children; in the workers’ faculties, to 
444,000 students; and in the higher educational institutions (universities, 
technical colleges, etc.), to 601,000 students. 

In 1929 there were in the U.S.S.R, : 29,006 libraries, 5,586 clubs, 
21,911 cottage reading-rooms, 1,219 people’s homes, 1,062 peasants’ homes, 

s 8 2 
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1,201 theatres, 37 concert halls, 38 circuses, 4,093 cinemas, 719 music halls, 
44,774 ‘red ’ corners. 

Previous to the Revolution universities existed in the following places 
in the territory now included in the R.S.F.S.R. and administered by the 
People's Commissariat for Education : Moscow (2), Leningrad, Kazan, 
Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Irkutsk. The Universities of Dorpat and Warsaw, 
evacuated during the war, were reorganised in 1918 as the Voronezh and 
Don Universities, and in the same year another was set up at Nizhni- 
novgorod (Gorky). Other universities are at Vladivostok, Sverdlovsk, 
Kazakstan (Alma-Ata), Kiev, Dniepropetrovsk, Kharkov, Odessa, Staliusk 
(in the town of Stalin in the Ukraine), Georgian State University (in Tiflis), 
the Central Asiatic State University (in Tashkent), and the White Russian 
State University (in Min^k). 

Owing to the urgent need of specialists, a reorganization of the system 
of higher education was begun in 1929-30. Existing universities and 
institutes, which formerly had a more general character, were classified and 
given over to the control of corresponding economic institutions. Thus all 
institutions for higher education which prepared specialists for industry 
were taken over by the Supreme Economic Council (now divided into 3 
Commissariats) ; those preparing agronomists to the Commissariat for 
Agriculture ; and so on. 

Justice and Crime. 

The basis of the Judiciary System is the same throughout the whole of 
the Soviet Union, but the Constituent Republics have the right to introduce 
modifications and to make their own rules for the application of the code of 
laws. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the chief Court and supervising 
organ for all Constituent Republics. 

In accordance with the declaration by the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.R. on October 29, 1924, the fundamental objects of the 
judiciary system of the U.S.S.R. are to safeguard the conquest of the 
proletarian revolution and to protect the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment and the laws laid down by the latter. 

In the main, there is very little difference between the code of laws and 
their application in the separate republic.^. The legal system of the 
R.S.F.S.R., therefore, can be taken as an example of that in force in all the 
other Republics of the Union. 

The Law Courts of the R.S.F.S.R. are divided into People’s Courts and 
Special Courts. The People’s Courts consist of the People’s Judge and two 
Assessors, and their function is to examine as the First Instance, most of the 
civil and criminal cases, except the more important ones, some of which are 
tried at the Regional Court, and those of the highest importance at the 
Supreme Court. The hegional Courts supervise the activities of the 
People’s Courts and also act as Courts of Appeal from the decisions of the 
People’s Court. The Supreme Court exercises supervision over all the Courts 
of the Republic, and forms an Ap|>eal Court from the Regional Court. 

The Judges of the People’s Courts and the Presidents and Members of 
the Regional Courts are selected for one year by the Regional Executive 
Committee, from individuals who enjoy electoral rights and who have the 
necessary qualifications with" regard to their public or legal work. 

The People’s Assessors are called upon for duty for six days in a year from 
lists of electors drawn up in the rural districts, industrial enterprises and 
army corps. The People’s Assessors for the Regional Court must have 
had at least two years’ experience in public or trade union work. The list 
of Assessors for tlie Supreme Court is drawn up by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Republic. 
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In addition to the People’s Courts there are the following Special Courts : — 
(1) the Labour Section of the People’s Court, whose duty it is to supervise the 
regulations relating to the working conditions and the protection of labour 
as well as to give decisions on conflicts arising between employers and 
employees, the violation of regulations ; (2) Rural Commissions, which 
settle disputes concerning agrarian matters, such as claims relating to 
the use of the land, etc. ; (3) Arbitration Committees, which settle disputes 
arising betw een separate State organs concerning property rights, with certain 
exceptions ; (4) Military Tribunals, which deal with military offences, 
espionage, and other classes of crime, wln^ii there is no other Law Court on 
the spot bat a military tribunal ; (6) Disciplinary Courts, which deal with 
offences and neglect of official duties committed by members of the Central 
Executive Committee and similar State organs. 

The People’s Commissary for Justice is the State Chief Prosecutor, and 
in every region and district there is a Regional Prosecutor who is 
immediately subordinate to the Chief Public Prosecutor of the Republics. 
The duties of tlie Public Prosecutors are the supervision of the correct 
aj)plication of the law by all State organs. 

In 1933 there was instituted the higher prosecuting magistracy. 

Finance. 


The revenue and 
millions of roubles) 

expenditure 

for five years are 

shown as 

follows {in 

! 

1928-29 

1929-30 » 

1931 • 

1932 » 

1933 » 

Revenue . . . ! 

8112-4 

12,799*7 

21,425-6 

27,642*0 

86,010*9 

Expenditure . . j 

8021-1 

1-2,335-3 

20,710-3 

1 27,542*0 

1 85,010*9 


i Estimates. 

• The Soviet financial year coincides as from 1931 with the cnlendar year, Icstftad. of 
covering the period from October 1 to September 30 as before. 


The budget estimates for 1934 were as follows: — 


Revenue 

Millions 
of roubles 

Expenditure 

Millions 
of rouble* 

I. Resource.s of Socialised 


National Economy . 

33,384*3 

Economy 


Education 

2,668-6 

Turn-over Tax . 


Health 

212*8 

Special MerchRndi.se Fund . 

29,227*7 

Physical Culture 

24*8 

Taxes on operations not re- 

6,800-0 

Proteciion of Labour 

112*4 

lating to Merchandise 


National Defence 

2,878*2 

Taxes on collective Eh-operty 

225*0 

Service of Loans 

1,702*0 

,, on profits from State 
undertakings . 

300*0 

Local Budgets .... 

3,697*9 


Other Expenses 

2,682*7 

Kailways, Rosts and Tele- 
graphs, elc. . 

1,6*21 *0 

State Reserve .... 

1,571*0 

Internal Loan 

Silver Currency . 

Total receipts fionv ‘ 
Socialised Kcouomy 

n, Resonrcea of the Popula- 
tion 

Loans and Savings 

Direct Taxes 

Costoms, etc. 

Grand Total 

2,921*6 

445*0 

10*0 

41,125*2 

3,880 0 
2,646-0 
1,228-1 

^8.879*4 

Total 

1 48,879*4 
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On September 1, 1917, the total indebtedness of Russia amounted to 
32,300 million roubles, made up as follows : — Ih-e-war debt, 8,800 million 
roubles ; seven internal war loans, 10,600 million roubles ; loans contracted 
abroad, 8,000 million roubles; short-dated loans, 6,000 million roubles. 
According to an estimate made in 1924 the foreign loan was then reckoned 
at 16,863 million roubles. On March 31, 1933, the indebtedness of Russia 
to Great Britain was £1,058,973,000 (including interest since December 31, 
1918). All these debts were cancelled by decree of January 28, 1918. The 
debt to the United States is 800 million dollars— 260 million for war 
purchases, 160 million for former private loans, and 400 million advances by 
private American industrialists to the Soviet Government. 

On January 1, 1933, the internal debt was 10,088,900,000 roubles. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

The military system of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
reorganized in 1925. 

The Red Army is now organized on a basis of universal military service. 
Service is divided into (a) preparatory; (b) service with the colours; (c) 
reserve service. Preparatory training is on a militia basis and begins at the 
age of 19 ; it consists of a preliminary course of 96 hours, lasting 1^ months, 
and a supplementary course of 280 hours, lasting 28 days, the whole spread 
over 2 years. The average number of men called up each year is 1,200,000. 
Of these 400,000 are freed from military service. Of the remaining 800,000, 
260,000 go to regimental cadres ; 200,000 are trained for territorial forma- 
tions ; and 340,000 are given extra-military training. The strength of the 
active army is about 562,000. 

The whole territory of the U S.S.R. is divided, for the purposes of the 
Army, into 10 military districts. 

The Red Army is organized as follows ; Infantiy, consisting of 21 Rifle 
Corps, 26 Rifle Divisions, 45 Territorial Divisions, and 213 Regiments, 
or 639 Battalions in all. Cavalry, consisting of 13 Cavalry Divisions (includ- 
ing 4 territorial divisions), and 7 separate Cavalry Brigades ; Artillery, 21 
Regiments and 71 Light Artillery Regiments ; Engineers, 29 Battalions. 

On January 1. 1931, the total number of effectives was given as 562,000 
(including 37,700 commanding of middle and higher rank). Of 

these, 504,303 (including 30,354 of middle and higher rank) belonged to 
the land forces ; 28,658 (including 4,946 of middle and higher rank) to the 
airforces; and 29,089 (including 2,397 of middle and higher rank) to the 
naval forces. 

The formations organized on a military basis consisted of 28,160 Ogpu 
frontier guards, 17,240 Ogpu frontier troops stationed in the home country, 
and 13,200 escort troops. The land, sea and air forces possessed 750 aeroplanes. 

Those on active service both in the Standing Army and the Territorial 
Forces, in the Navy, etc. „ whilst subject to the Rules and Regulations and 
Military Discipline, at the same time enjoy all the civic rights of Soviet 
citizens. 

II. Navy. 

The proposed reconstruction of tlie Soviet Navy proceeds slowly, though 
it has been officially stated on more than one occasion that a complete 
reconstitution of the forces is contemplated. There are four battleships, 
the Parizhskaia-Kpmmuna^ Marat, Oktiabrskaia-Eevolutsia, and Mikhail 
Frunze, of which only the first two appear to have undergone any considerable 
refit. 
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Part of the Black Sea Fleet taken over by General Wrangel, and com- 
prising one battleship, 10 destroyers, 4 submarines and other ressels are 
still at Bizerta under French protection, and have ceased to have any 
effective value as fighting units. 

State dockyards were at Nevsky, New Admiralty and Galernyi Ostrov, 
Leningrad ; Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and Vladivostok. Guns were made at 
the Putiloff steel works ; 3 or 4 submarines are reported to be under con- 
struction at Leningrad, but otherwise very little work appears to be in hand. 

The following table gives the principal ships at present in service. The 
former division into Baltic and Black Sea fleets may be considered to have 
lapsed, as ships now pass freely through the Dardanelles from one station to 
the other. 


Date of 
Launch 

Name 

Displace- j Ilorse- 
ment | power 

1 and Men 

1 

Main Armament 

1911 

^ Oktiahrukaia- 
j lievolutsia . i 

1 PaHzliskaia- 
"j KommuTui . | 

1 Marat . . 1 

^Mikhail Frunze 

Baitlesl 

23,000 42,000 

lips. 

1 ' 

23 59-1,000 

i 

12 12in.; 16 4-7in. 


These ships are the former Gangvt, Sevastopol, Pctropnvlovsk, and Poltava. 


Cruisers. 


1900 

A vrora . 

0,830 

11,000 1 

20 j 

590 

10 5 1m. 


1905 

Kornirtern 

0,750 

19,500 j 

23 1 

573 

14 51 in. ; 4 Sin. 

A A. 

1915 

Proflnte^-n 

6,800 

] ! 

1 




1915 

( Tcherxonapa ) 

I \ Ukraina . i i 

1 :,tioo 

50,000 j 

20*5 ; 

624 

15 5-lin. ; 4 4iD 

A A. 

1910 

1 Krasnii Kax'kaz j 

1 

) 1 



! 



There remain not more than 24 destroyers of any fighting value. The modern sub. 
marines are about 10 in number. There are also 8 gunboats, several mine-layers and 
mine-sweeping trawlers, motor-boats, and survQjing and training ships. The flying 
service imdudes 50 or (JO planes. A small force Is at Vladivostok. There is a flotilla on 
the Dnieper, and a small force is in the Caspian. There are no naval vessels of any 
importance in the "White Sea. 

Tho total budgetary expenditure for the Red Forces (land, naval, and air) 
in 1981 was estimated at 1,290,000,000 roubles. Naval personnel numbers 
29,039 officers and men. 

Production and Industry. 

The Soviet Union, not long since predominantly agricultural in character, 
is becoming an industrial-agricultural country. In 1913 industrial produc- 
tion was 42’] percent, of tho total, and agricultuml production 57*9 per 
cent. In 1932 industrial production was 70 per cent., and agricultural 
production 30 per cent. 

Forest lanci occupies 950,000 hectares (44 per cent, of total territory) ; 
pasture, 241,084 hectares (li per cent.); arable land, 197,611 hectares (9 
per ceut.) ; grassland, 46,415 hectares (2 {>er cent.) ; gardens and orchards, 
11,461 hectares (0’5 percent.): non- agricultural laud, 675,000 hectares (31 
per cent.). 

The total area under cultivation (including single-owmer peasant farms, 
State farms and collective farms) was 1 18, 500, OOOw* hectares in 1929 ; 
128,000,000 hectares in 1930; and 136,407,000 hectares in 1931, and 
134,400,000 hectares in 1932. The total area of the single-owner peasant 
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farms (excluding the State farms and collective farms) was, for the years 
mentioned, in hectares, as follows: — 1929, 112,000,000; 1930, 80,000,000: 
1931,46,800,000; 1932,29,400,000 

The area cultivated by the collective farms in 1929-30 was over 
36,000,000 hectares, in 1930-31, 80,900,000 hectares, in 1932, 91,670,000 
hectares. On September 1, 1933, 15,465,100 i)easant farms, i.e., 65 per 
cent, of all peasant holdings, had been collectivized. 

The following table shows the acreage and yield of the principal crops for 
three years : — 


Crop 

Arta 

(ilious&nd hectoros) 


Harvest 

(decatons 



1930 

1931 

1932 

192S 

1929 

1930 

Rye 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats 

Buckwheat . 

Millet . 

Maize 

Other grains 

28,869 

33,784 

7,434 

17,913 

1,987 

5,088 

3,919 

3,057 

27,072-2 
37,200 6 
0.820-4 
17,197-5 
1.903-1 
5,254-9 
3,942-4 
4,439-5 

20,-2<J0 

34,000 

0,800 

15,400 

1,001-8 

7,077-0 

3,080-s 

|., 

1,919,919 

2,131,0US 

533,458 

1,584,329 

100,073 

294,590 

337,895 

180,292 

2,035,914 
1,887,762 
721,353 
1,573,920 
151,380 
311,207 
301 ,860 
190,003 

2,300,234 

2,092,084 

077,708 

1,062,492 

128,653 

817,302 

200,763 

219,630 

Total 1 

102,041 

101,490-0 

134,434-7 

7,154,170 

7,174,151 

8,354,498 

Potatoes ^ . 

5,810 

0,111-4 

0,111-1 

3,9<)0,43n 

4,502,970 

4.718,140 


1 Excluding jierished crops. - Decaton 10 metric tons. 


Industrial crops were as follow's : 



1 

Area 



Harvest 




(thousand liectarcs) i 

i 

(dfcatoius'-) 



Crop 




1 ■ ■ 

1928 

1929 

193(1 



1930 

1 1931 

1932 i 

' 








Seeds Fibns 

S< eds l-'ihros 

Seeds 

Fibres 

Flax . 

2,240-5 

3,138-1 

3,152-1 i 

! 57,754 '34,572 ! 

71,276 .3(),(J(;3 

70,090' 

12,857 

Hemp 

750-3 

241-3 

944-3 

53,415 148,877 | 

40,857 . 46,494 

39,809i 

39,850 

Sunflower . 

3,467-4 , 

4,574-0 

5,300-0 

•215,990 1 — 1 

170, ,350 i _ 

178,il20' 

— 

Sugar beet 

1,034-1 

1,394 1 

1,535-9 

960,751*; — 1024,780 — I 

l,516,9(.;o, 


Cotton 

' 1,5(50 2 

2,137 3 

2.348-2 

1 — '89, OSH 

— 90,00(Hl 

1 — 1 

135.000* 


' Beet. 

•2 

Decaton * 10 metric tons. 

3 Raw (‘ 

otton. 



Tobacco was planted in 1932 on 98,800 acres, and makborka (coarse 
tobacco) on 147,600 acres. 

The total grain crop in 1933 amounted to 898,000,000 metric hundred- 
weights, as against 698 7 metric luindredweightH in 1932. 

The numb^er of animals (million heads) in the Soviet Union is shown as 
follows for five years : — 


1929 


1930 ; 1931 


1932 I 1933 


Horses, of all kinds 
Cattle . 

Sheep and Goats . 


34-0 

, 68-1 
r I U7-2 
20*9 


30-2 
52-6 
108 8 
13-6 


20-2 

47-9 

77-7 

14-4 


19-6 

40-7 

52-1 

ire 


l()-6 
38-(; 
50 0 
12-2 
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Of the whole of the forest land of the U.S.S.R., a large portion is 
administered and worked, or let out as concessions, by the State, and the 
other is granted for use to the peasantry free of charge, the latter being 
72,900,000 acres in extent. 

The Forest Lands of the U.S.S.R, are estimated to cover 2,310,000,000 
acres, of which 1,984,547,500 acres are situated in the R.S.F.S.R. and 
55,782,500 in the other constituent Re^mblics of the Union. Of the 
total forest area, however, some 780,000,000 acres are in swamps or 
marshes. In European Russia there are 405 million acres of forest land, 
most of it being in the North, some in the Centre, but very little in the 
South. 

A large proportion of the forest lands of the U.S.S.R. lies in Asiatic Russia 
(some 300,000,000 acres in extent) where, owing to the absence of roads, it 
is not acce8.sible for working. The forests of the Caucasus, on the other hand, 
are capable of fuinisbing the world’s market with an inexhaustible supply of 
many valuable varieties of timber. A total of 18,600,000 acres in the 
Caucasus is covered by forest lands. 

The Soviet Union is rich in minerals. The output of some of the principal 
ores was as follows ; — Iron, 1932, 12,076,100 metric tons; 1931, 10,731,000 
metric tons ; manganese, 1931, 900,000 metric tons ; copper, 1932, 1,210,000 
metric tons ; 1931, 1,168,400 metric tons. 

The total gross output of coal in 1932 was 64,300,000 n)etric tons ; in 
1931, 65,860,000 tons. The output of pig-iron in 1932 was 6,206,000 tons 
(4,885,000 metric tons in 1931); of steel, 5,885,000 metric tons (5,300,000 
metric tons in 1931). 

The output of the State oil industry was as follows (in metric tons) ; — 

1931, 22,322,000; 1932, 22,290,000; 1933, 21,440,000. The quantities 
of oil refined in the country were (in metric tons): — 1933, 18,511,700 ; 

1932, 20,215,000, and exports, 1931, 5,224,302; 1932, 6,010,000. 

The organization of industry in Soviet Ru.ssia is based on State owner- 
ship and control, and is administered in accordance with the Decree of April 
10, 1923, and subsequent slight moditications, by State Trusts and Combines. 
The Trusts in the large scale and middle sized State industries number 
over 600, but there are 291 big Trusts and these cover about 80 
per cent, of tlie total State industries. A small number of Trusts, called 
Monopoly Trusts, combine all the enterprises of a given branch of industry 
in the whole Union. Such are, for instance, the Rubber Trust, Silk Trust, 
Urals Asbestos Trust, etc. In some industries there are several trusts. 
Thus the Oil, Cement and a few otlier industries Iiave four tnists each, but 
in the vast majority of industries in the Soviet Union tlicre are a number of 
separate Trusts in tlie various parts of the Union. 

The number of employees in the U.S.S.R. in 1928-29 was 12,150,000 ; 
in 1929-30, 13,684,000 ; in 1931, 18,600,000 ; in 1932, 22,804,000. 

Commerce. 

The foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. is organized as a state monopoly. 
Importation and exportation of goods are ellVeted by special licences issued 
by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade and its respective departments in 
pursuance of a plan annually sanctioned by the Government. The right of 
purchasing goods for importation, and that of selling Russian exports 
abroad is vested in the Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.R. in foreign 
countries. By special decrees respective Governmentp'Departments select 
those State and co-operative organizations which are authorized, under the 
control of the Trade Delegation, to engage in foreign trade. 
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For the purpose of encouraging the participation of foreign capital in the 
foreign trade of the country there have been formed in the IJ.S.S R. ‘Mixed 
Companies’ in which shares are held by the Soviet Government and foreign 
concerns. There are 18 export organizations, 12 import organizations, and 
7 export and import organizations. The Oo-o})erative Organizationa which 
are granted the right of ‘ exit to the foreign markets ’ are Centrosoyua 
(Central Union of Co-operative Societies), ^Iskosoyus and several other 
organizations. 

The following table gives the value of imports and exports for five years : — 


Imports Ex];orts 


Fiscal yearl 

j Quantity 

i (tbonaanda of 

1 metric tons) 

■ I 

Value (millions 
of roubles)* 

Quanti ty 
(tlumsands of 
metiic tons) 

Value (millious 
of roubles) 

1928-29 . 

. ’ 1,718 

S36 

12,618 

878 

1929-30 . 

. ' 2,782 

l,0<>S-7 i 

i 18,870 j 

; 1,002*2 

1931 

. 3,584 ■:! 

1 1,105 

21. 778 -9 i 

811*2 

1982 

. ? 2,32M 1 

784 4 

17,967*9 

.574*9 

1988 

. ' 1,236*1 

1 348*2 

I 17,9165 

1 495*6 


1 Fiscal year begins October 1. 


Imports and exports in 1932 were as follows : — 


Imports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

roubles 

Exports 

Metrie 

tons 

1,000 

roubles 

Foodstuffs 

406,891 

51,696 

1. Agricultural Exports 



Aniniala and aaimal 


1. Foodbtuffs , 

2,109.047 

92,961 

products , 

, 122,704 

36,261 

2. Animal products . 

82,823 

37,587 

Timber, plants, seeds 

t 6,171 

1,287 

3. Produce of trappers 



Building inateriabs . 
Fuels, aspbalt, tar, 

77,464 

5,273 

and fisiieries 

34,838 

48,649 






resin , 

Chemicals * 

85,082 

27,058 

10,006 

8,833 

Total 

2,226,808 

179,097 




Ores, metals, machin- 

ery . 

1,452,186 

455,481 

!I. Industrial Exports 



Electrical and engiu- 

1. Timber nnd other 



eeringgoods , 

48,674 

77,154 

forest products . 

5,575,442 

80,115 

Paper, stationery, 



2. Food products 

640,644 

51,235 

bookB , 

4,216 

1,328 

3. Metallurgical pro- 



Textiles , 

69,788 

51,779 

duces , 

8,769,454 

128,575 

Kiflcellaneous . 

32 

95 

4. Products of other 




industries . 

334,714 

124,862 




Total 

15,820,254 

884,787 

Total . 

2,800,211 

698,693 

Grand Total 

17,547,062 

503,884 


Soviet foreign trade in 1933 was distributed by countries as follows (in 
thousands of roubles) : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Afg'hanistan * 

6,623 

7,066 

China (Western) 




Argentina , 

228 

869 

Czechoslovakia 

4,868 

1,725 

1,095 

Australia * . 


**' 

Denmark . 

9,350 

Auatria . . . 

1,280 

878 

Egypt . 

Estonia . 


4,044 

Belginm . • 

1,588 

27,340 

873 

1,959 

China . 

21,461 

18,027 1 

Plnland 

2,888 

5,426 
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Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Export* 

France 

5, 237 

22.893 

Mongolia. 

17,269 

38,662 

fJermany . 


8.0,747 

Norway . 

8,510 

3,830 

Groat Britain . 

so, 590 

86,983 

Persia 

8,859 

19,008 

Greece 

.>17 

6,04.5 

Puland 

12,973 

5,056 

Holland . 

.7,074 

2.7,890 

Spain 

1,192 

5,531 

India 

I 2,o;{r> 

.3,421 

Sweden . 

4,591 

5,920 

Italy 

16,901 

22,226 

Swiireiland 


— 

Ja)»an 

7,S49 

9,124 

Tannu-Tuva 


— 

Latvia 

836 

2,305 

'turkey . 

4,657 

3,798 

Litliuania 

.046 

2,728 

United State.s . 

16,580 

13,965 

Luxemburg 

1,026 

296 

IJrugriay . 

1,032 

1,741 


The chief articles of import from Russia into tho United Kingdom and of 
export (domestic produce and manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
Russia in 1932 were, according to the Board of Trade Returns : — Imports : 
Hides and skins, 1,065, 194/. ; butter, 1,234,886/. ; flax, 662,309/. ; 
wheat, 906,030/.; petroleum, 2,193,172/.; sawn timber, 4,527,935/.; pit 
props, 985,263/.; fish, 1,664,883/. ; barley, 668,129/. Exports to Russia: 
Machinery, 6,201,051/.; electrical goods, 92,689/. ; iron and steel, 1,387,813/. ; 
woollen and worsteds, 146,700/. 

Total trade between Russia and tho United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1929 

! 1930 

1931 

1932 

1985 

Imports from Russi* Into U. Kingdom 

Exports to Russia from U. Kingdom 

Re-exports to Russia from 1'. Kingdom 

26,487 ! 
.3,743 1 
2,799 

1 34,235 
6,772 
2,519 

82,i85 
, 7,291 
1.911 

19,645 ' 
9,223 
1,307 i 

17,436 

3,284 

973 


Shipping. 

During tlie period of tho Five Year Plan (1929-32) 81 ships of a total 
capacity of 249,000 tons were built in the U.S.vS.R. and handed over for 
exploitation. The goods turnover at the seaports of the U.S S.R. in 1932 
was 50 million tons. Total of tho merchant marine, July 1, 1933, 443 
vessels of 843,212 gross tons. 

During the first Five Year Plan (1929-32) there were built and handed 
over for exploitation to tho river transport system of the U.8.S.R. 211 
automatically propelled vessels of a total capacity of 48,505 11. P., and 227 
vessels not automatically propelled of a total tonnage of 80 million tons. 

Internal CominunioationB. 

There are 106,000 kilometres of navigable inland waterway in the Soviet 
Union. In 1931 a People’s Commissariat of Water Transport was established 
to control sea and river transport. 

The length of exploited railways of the U.S.S.R. in 1980 wa.s 77,046 
kilometres; in 1931, 80,900 kilometres; in 1932, 83,400 kilometres. The 
goods traffic on the Soviet railways was as follows : 1931, 254,900,000 tons ; 
1932, 267,000,000 tons; passenger traffic, 1931, 708,900,000; 1932, over 
900,000,000. 

An agreement was reached in June, 1980, regarding a through railway 
freight service connecting Europe and Asia via Uie railways of the Soviet 
Union. 
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Civil Aviation only started in the U.S.S.R. in 1922. In 1932 the total 
length of the air lines in tho U.S.S.K. was approximately 60,000 kilometres, 
the distance flown aj^proxiniately 7,000,000 kilometres, the number of 
passengers transported 32,600, goods and mail carried over 1,000 tons. 

Total number of letters and postcards handled (in millions) ; — 


- 

1981 

1932 

Letters of all kinds 

1,213 -7 

1,392-1 

Postcards 

182-8 

185-9 

Including 



(a) Inland : 



Letters of all kinds .... 

1,201-9 

1,379-7 

Postcards 

181-1 

184-0 

(Jb) Foreign : 



Letters of all kinds sent abroad 

11-8 i 

12-4 

Postcards 

1-7 

1-9 

Received from abroad : 



Letters of all kinds .... 

16 0 

16-3 

Postcards 

1-4 

I’O 


The length of the telegraph and telephone lines in tho U.S.S.R. in 1932 
was 1,322‘4 thousand kilometres; in 1933 it was 1,490 0 thousand kilo- 
metres. Tho number of telegrams bandied w;is as follows : Inland, in 1932, 
76 million; international, 0 4 million. The number of telephone calls in 
international communication in 1932 was 36 million. 


Banking. 

The State Bank began operations on November 16, 1921. The following 
is the statement of accounts of the Note Issuing Department of tlie State 
Bank on January 1, 1934; — 


Assets. 

Chervontsi 

Metallic securities : — 

Gold (coin and bullion) , . 80,770,800 

Other precious metals (coin 

and bullion) .... 919,000 

Foreign currency ..... 4,277,000 

Foreign drafts 286,400 

State Bank short-term bills . .277,295,700 


Liabilities. 

Chervontsi 

Notes transferred to Btate . . 343,250,200 

Balance to which notes can 
still be issued 20,249,600 


Total .... 863,409,800 


Total 


863,490,800 


Money, Weights and Measures 

Money. 

The monetary unit is the Chervonetz^ equal to 10 roubles of the pre- 
revolution gold coinage.^ It contains 7'74234 grammes of line gold. Up to 
November, 1931, the par of exchange with the pound sterling was officially 
fixed at 9*468 roubles. Thereafter, owing to the abandonment of the gold 
standard by Great Britain, it was fixed at from 7 r. 30 k. to 7 r. 40 k. 

The currency in circulation 18 ( 1 ) Chervontsi notes in denominations of 1, 2, 
3, 6, 10, 26 and 50, issued by the State Bank against gold cover, but incon- 
vertible at present ; (2) Treasury Notes in denominations of 1, 3, and 5 gold 
roubles; (3) silver^oins : either bank silver (90 per cent, silver and 10 per 
cent, copper) in denominations of 1 rouble and 60 kopecks ; or change silver 
(60 per cent, silver and 60 per cent, copper) in denominations of 20, 15, and 
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10 kopecks; (4) copper coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 5 kopecks 
and half kopecks ; (5) bronze coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 5 
kopecks. Owing to the scarcity of silver nickel pieces (the first ever to 
be used in Russia) of 10, 15 and 20 kopecks were introduced in 1932, 


Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been in use since 
January 1, 1927. 

The old Russian weights and measures w^ere as follows : — 


1 Verst (500 sazhens) 

1 Sazhen (3 arshins) 

1 Arshin (16 vershoks) . 

1 Sqibare verst 

1 DessieUin .... 

1 Pound (96 zolotniks lots) 

1 Pood (40 pounds) . 

1 Vedro[\0 shtoffs) , 

1 Chetvcrt (8 chetveriks) . 

The Soviet Government is.suod a 
as from February 14, 1918. A six 
holiday for all) was adopted at the o 


= 3,500 ft., or two-thirds of a statute 
mile (0-662879). 

= 7 feet English. 

= 28 inches, 

= 0*439408 square mile = 281*221 
acres. 

= 2*69972 English acres. 

= of a pound English (0*90283 lb.). 

( = 36 lbs. English. 

^ = 0*32243578 cwt. 
f = 0*016121789 ton. 

= 2jj imperial gallons (2*7056). 

= 5*7719 imperial bushels. 

decree ado]ding the Gregorian Calendar 
-day week (five working days and one 
ml of 1931. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Soviet Russia in Great Britain. 

Ambassador . — Jean Maisky (appointed November 8, 193*2). 

Coimsellors. — Samuel B. Cahan and George Astakhoff. 

Sectnid Secretary . — Efim Gollibtzov. 

Press AtUichc . — Sergo \’inogi*adolf. 

AttacMs . — Dmitri Kotlov and Alex. Volchcoff. 

2. Of Great Britain in Soviet Russia. 

Ambyssador . — Lord Ohilstou, K.C.M.Q. (appointed October 24, 1933). 
Counsellor. — N. dl. H. Charles. 

ISecrctaTies . — E. 0. Coote and J. M. K. Vyvyan. 

Commercial Secretary {First Grade). — G. P. Paton, C.B.E. 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Russia. 

l. Official Publications. 

Ten Years of Soviet Power in Figures (1917-1927). (Central Statistical Board.) 
Moscow, 1928. 

The Soviet Union Look.s Aliead. Trau.slation of the Five-Year Plan for Economic 
Reconstruction. London, 1930. 

Izvestia (News), dally organ of the Union Central Executive Comiuittee and the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

Soviet^hiia Torijovlia. A weekly publication of the Commissariat of Trade of the 
U.S.8.R. 

Voprofty Torgovli. A monthly journal published by the 0)tn, Trade of the U.S.S.R. 
Planwoie Khoziaistvo. A monthly publication. 

La Vie Bconomique dei Soviets. The organ of the Trade Delegation in France 
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SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA. 

Soviet Central Asia embraces the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
Turkoman Socialist Soviet Republic, the Tazhik Socialist Soviet Republic, 
the Kara-Kalpak Soviet Socialist Republic, the Autonomous Region of 
Kirghizia (Kara-Kirghizia) as well as the regions to the north of Tashkent, 
which are now included in the Autonomous Kazak Republic. 

Turkestan was conquered by the Russians about 60 years ago. In 1866 
Tashkent was occupied and in 1868 Samarkand, and subsequently further 
territory was conquered aud united with Russian Turkestan. In the 70’s 
Bokhara was subjugated, the Emir, by the agreement of 1873 recognizing the 
suzerainty of Russia. In the same year Khiva became a Vassal State to 
Russia. Until 1917, Russian Central Asia was divided politically into the 
Khanate of Khiva, the Emirate of Bokhara, and the Governor-Generalship 
of Turkestan. 

After the outbreak of the Revolution various political partie.s contended 
for power in Turkestan. In the sutniiier of 1919 the authority of the Soviet 
Government became definitely established in these regions, and subsequently 
the native dynasties in Kliiva and Bokhara were expelled. The Khan of 
Khiva was deposed in February, 1920, anda People’s Soviet Republic was setup, 
the mediaeval name of Khorezm being revived. In August, 1920, the Emir of 
Bokhara suffered the same fate, and a similar regime was set up in Bokhara. 
The former Governor-Generalship of Turkestan was formally constituted an 
Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic witliin the R.S.F.S.R. on April 11, 
1921. 

In the autumn, 1924, a decision was accepted by the Congres.ses of the 
Soviets of Turkestan, Bokhara and Khiva Republics to redistribute the 
territories of these Republics on a national basis ; at the same time Bokhara 
and Khiva became Socialist Republics. As a result of the redistribution 
completed in May, 1925, the New States of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan and several Autonomous Regions were established. The remaining 
districts of Turkestan populated by Kazaks (Kirghiz) were reunited to 
Kazakstan. 

The Autonomous Kazak Socialist Soviet Republic, comprising the 
Governments of Uralsk, Turgai, Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk, had already 
been created wdthin the R.S.F S.R. (August 26, 1920). To this Republic 
were added the parts of the former Governorship of Turkestan inhabited by a 
majority of Kirghiz^ and comprising the greater parts of the old Provinces of 
Sir-Darya and Semifechinsk, together with the eastern part of Ferghana and 
the foothills of the Pamirs. Area, 94,966 sq. miles. AVithin this Autono- 
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mous Kirghiz Republic, two Autonomous Regions were established, in the 
interests of distinct sub groups of Kirghiz tribesmen, that of Kara-Kalpakia, 
extending south-east of the Sea of Aral, and Kirghizia, covering most of 
the old Semirechinsk Province. On March 7, 1927, Kirghizia was reor- 
ganized into an Autonomous Republic, formerly part of the R.S.F.S.R. The 
remaining parts of Russian Turkestan, with the territories of the old native 
states of Khiva and Bokhara and the Trans-Caspian Province, constitute the 
two Socialist Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. In October, 
1924, the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S. R. decided to admit 
these two Republics to membership of the Union, a decision which W'as 
confirmed by the Third Union Congress of Soviets in May, 1925. 

On May 1, 1930, the completed line of the Turkestan-Siberian railway 
was opened. The railway is 906 miles long. 

TURKMENISTAN. 

(Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on October 27* 1924, 
and covers the territory of the former Trans-Caspian Region of Turkestan, 
the Charjiui vilayet of Bokhara, and a ]iart of Khiva situated on the 
right bank of the Oxus. In May, 1925, the Turkoman Republic entered 
the Soviet Union as one of its Constituent Republics. It is bounded on 
the north by the Autonomous Kazak Republic (Kazakstan), by Persia and 
Afghanistan on the south, by the Uzbek Republic on the east and the 
Caspian Sea on the west. 

Area and Population. — The principal Turkoman tribes are the Tekk^s 
of Merv, and the Tokk6s of the Attok, the Ersaris, Yomuds and Goklans. 
All apeak closely related varieties of a Turkoman language (of the South- 
Western group of Turkish), and they are Sunni Moliainraedans. The country 
passed under Russian control in 1881, after the fall of the Turkoman strong- 
hold of Gbk-Tepe. 

The area of Turkmenistan is 491,216 square kilometres (189,603 sq. 
•miles), and its j)opulation on January 1, 1931, was 1,137,900. The nation- 
alities of the population are as follows : Turkoman, 72 per cent. ; Uzbeks, 
10 ‘5 per cent. ; Russians, 7 '5 per cent. ; others, 10 per cent. 

The capital is Ashkhabad (Polterask), and other large towns are Merv, 
Leninsk, Kerki, Tashauz. 

Production. — The main occupation of the people is agriculture, based 
on irrigation. Turkmenistan produces cotton, wool, Astrakan fur, etc. It 
is also famous for its carpets, and produces a certain special breed of 
Turkoman horses. It is fairly rich in mineral resources, producing ozokerite, 
oil, sulphates, common salt, sulpliur, etc. 

Motor communication has been established between Ashkhabad and 
Meshed (Persia), and an air line runs between Leninsk and Tashauz. 
Turkmenistan (particularly the territory along the railway line) is connected 
by telegraph with the rest of the Union. 

In 1932 the total area under cultivation was 473,000 hectares, of 
which 180,000 hectares were under cotton. 

The gross production of Turkoman State and co-operative industry in 
1932 w’as valued at 119,000,000 roubles. 

Eduoation. — In 1932-33 the public educational system comprised 2,039 
primary and secondary schools with 103,200 pupils ; 5 higher educational 
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institutions with 2,000 students; 80 higher technical schools with 80,000 
students; and 3,846 institutions for the liquidation of illiteracy with 150,000 
pupils. The new alphabet, based on Latin characters, has been made 
compulsory in all schools and government offices. 

UZBEKISTAN. 

(Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on December 5, 1924, 
from lands formerly included in Turkestan, Bokhara and Khorezm. It 
includes a large part of the Samarkand region, the southern part of the 
Sir-Darya, Western Fhergana, the Western Plains of Bokhara, and the Uzbek 
regions of Khorezm. In May, 1925, Uzbekistan, by the decision of the 
Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R., was accepted as an equal member into 
the Soviet Union. 

Uzbekistan lies between 36° 40 N. latitude and 59° 60-75° E. longitude. It 
is bordered on the north by the Kazak Autonomous Republic, on the cast by 
the Kirghiz Autonomous Republic and Chinese Turkestan, on the south by 
Afghanistan, and on the west by the Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Area and Population. — The Uzbeks, who form the majority of the 
population over tlie area of the old States of Khiva and Bokhara, and the 
Provinces of Samarkand and Ferghana, were the ruling race in Central Asia, 
until the arrival of the Russians during the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The several native States over which Uzbek dynasties formerly 
ruled were founded in the fifteenth century upon the ruins of Tamerlane’s 
empire. The Uzbeks speak Jagatai Turkish, which is clearly related to 
Osmanli and Azerbaijan Turkish, and are Sunni Mohammedans. 

The area of Uzbekistan is 840,346 square kilometres.' The population on 
January 1, 1981, of Uzl)eki8tan (excluding Tajikistan) was 4,685,400, of 
whom about one-fifth lived in towns. The population is composed ofi 
Uzbeks, 76 per cent.; Ru.ssiaus, 6 6 per cent. ; Tajiks, 5'5 per cent. ; others, 
12‘9 per cent. The capital of the Republic is Tashkent; other important 
cities are Bokhara, Khiva, Andijan, Kokand, Nanianghan, Samarkand. 

Production. — Uzbekistan is a land of intensive farming, based on 
artificial irrigation. By the middle of 1932, 72 6 per cent, of the peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Cotton growing has been developed. In 1932 
the area under cotton was 945,900 hectares. Uzbekistan also produces fruits, 
wool, and silk. Its indn.stry consists of cotton spinning (51 factories), oil 
and coal-mining. In 1928-29 the gross production of large industries 
amounted to 70 million loubles. The gross production of all industry in 
1982 was valued at 600,000,000 roubles. 

EducatiOIl. — in 1932 there were in elementary schools 531,000 pupils ; in 
secondary schools 130,000 pupils; in six-year schools 26,300 pupils; in schools 
for peasant youth 11,300 pupils; and in institutions for the liquidation of 
illiteracy 710,000 pupils. There are also higher educational establishments 
and technical schools. 

The total length of railway in 1980 was 1,789 kilometres, of which 734 
kilometres (465 milas) form that part of the line which connects central Asia 
with Russia. From this main line branches lead to Karsho-Kitab, Kerki-Termez, 
Jalalabad, Namanchan, Andijan and other centres. On the territory of the 
Republic there are >13 po.stal telegraph institutions, an air-line which serves 
all of Central Asia, and this airdine is most developed in Uzbekistan* 
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TAJIKISTAN. 

(Tajik Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The Tajik Socialist Soviet Republic was formed from the former regions 
of Bokhara and Turkestan where the population consisted mainly of Tajiks. 
Its equality with the other six republics of the Soviet Union was established 
on October 17, 1929. 

Tajikistan is situated between 39® 40 and 36® 40 N. latitude and 67*^20 and 
75® E. longitude, north of the Oxiia. On the west and north it i.s bordered 
by Uzbekistan and by the autonomous Republic of the Kirghiz ; on the east 
by Chinese Turkestan and on the south by Afghanistan. 

Are^ and Population. — The Tajiks speak an Iranian dialect, little 
difTorent from Persian, and they are considered to be the descendants of the 
original Aryan population of Turkestan. Unlike the Persians, the Tajiks 
are mostly Sunnis. 

The area of the territory is 145,100 square kilometres (56,608 sq. miles), 
and the population on January 1, 1931, was 1,174,100, divided accord- 
ing to nationality as follows: Tajiks, 78*4 per cent. ; Uzbeks, 17’9 per 
cent. ; Rus.sians, 0‘8 per cent. ; othens, 2 ’9 per cent. The capital is 
Stalinabad (formerly Dushambe). 

Production,— The occupations of the population are mainly farming and 
cattle-breeding. Gold, oil and coal are being produced, but by very primitive 
methods. Irrigation is being developed and cotton growing extended by the 
latest technical methods. In 1932 the area under cultivation was 1,008,000 
hectares, of which 135,000 hectares were under cotton. Gross industrial 
production in 1932 was valued at over 80 million roubles. 

In regard to roads, it is the poorest region in Ontral Asia. The only 
moans of communication up to tho time of the formation of the Republic 
were camel-tracks. A railway lino has been completed between Termez and 
Stalinabad (about 200 kilometres — 124 miles). Automobile transport roads 
are also being built, 2,500 kilometres (1,550 miles) of roads having already 
been completed by the beginning of 1932. A steamship line on the Oxus 
runs between Termez Sajaya and .lilikulam on the river V^hsh, Stalinabad 
is connected by an air line with Termez and Kagan. 

In 1932 there were 114,000 pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 
The republic has 3 higher educational institutions. In Stalinabad a base 
has been organized for tho All-Union Academy of Science. Literacy among 
the populaiion has increased from 0*5 x>er cent in pre-revolutionary times to 
30 per cent, in 1932. 

There are 12 post and telegraph offices. 
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OTHER ASIATIC TERRITORY OF THE SOVIET UNIOK. 

The remainder of the Asiatic territory of the U.S.S.R. is divided as 
follows : — 


Region 

Area in 
sq. kiTi. 

Population, 
Jan. 1931 

Region 

Area in 
sq. kin. 

Population, 
Jan. 1931 

Far Eastern Region 

2,333,500 

1,593,400 

Western Siberian 



Yakutsk Autono- 

Region . . 

1,304,800 

8,767,200 

iiious Republic 



Eastern Siberian 


Buriat-Mongol 

4,023,300 

308,400 

Hegion(exc. the 



Autonomous Re- 



Buiiat-Mongol 



public . , . 

389,100 

575,000 

Republic) . . 

3,179,400 

2,568,400 


Habarovsk is the principal city of the Far Eastern Region. The 
Kamchatka Peninsula occupies 40 per cent, of the area of the whole region. 
The population of Kamchatka, which is very sparse, derives its income 
mainly from fishing and hunting. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
being developed in Kamchatka. There are three big State farms, with over 
a thousand head of cattle, and of an area of some hundreds of hectares, and 
collective farms are being organized. The majority of the population 
in the Vladivostok area is engaged in agriculture, industry and trans- 
port. The forests constitute one of the most important of the natural 
resources. The total forested area Is 900,000 square kilometres, of which 
at least one-half can be exploited. Nearly three million acres are under 
cultivation and many diverse crops are raised. The country is rich in fur- 
bearing animals of many varieties, and is an important fish-producing 
centre, being practically the only one in Siberia. Of the other industries of 
importance are wood-working and flour-milling. In addition to the vast 
mineral, timber, fur and fish resources, there is a comparatively good trans- 
port system, with a fairly well -developed railivay system, and navigable 
rivers flowing into ice-free waters. 

YAKUTSK REPUBLIC 

The two principal industries of the Yakutsk Republic are hunting and 
gold mining. The gold mining industry of the republic has shown steady 
development. The Soviet Trust Soyus-Zoloto and a number of individual 
prospectors are working the fields. Silver- and lead-bearing ores are worked, 
and coal. There is also some trade in salt. During the period of the Five 
Year Plan (1929-32) a sum'- of 166 million roubles was invested in the 
industries of Yakutia, Over 70,000 hectares of land are now under 
cultivation. In 1932, 50 per cent, of all the peasant holdiugs were 
collectivized. A severe climate and lack of railways are serious obstacles 
to the economic development of the republic. There is an air service 
between Irkutsk and the town Yakutsk, the capital of the republic, which 
is being used to an increasing extent for the transportation of gold and 
valuable fnrs. *0 

In 1932 there were 442 schools, with 39,000 pupils or 86 per cent, of the 
children of school age. There were also 50 higher schools, with about 9,000 
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pupils. The literate proportion of the population before the revolution was 
2 per cent. ; in 1932 it was 70 per cent. 

BURIAT-MONGOL REPUBLIC 

The Buriat-Mongol Rejmblic is situated to the south of the Yakutsk 
Republic. There arc a number of enterprises, principally in the leather and 
glass industries. Cattle breeding is, however, the principal occu]>ation of the 
population. In 1930 theie were the following liead of cattle in tlie republic : 
horses, 309,600; sheep and goats, 1,387,000; jiigs, 99,600. Th*- gross 
production of iinlustry in 1932 was 11 '5 million Joublc.s. The sown area iji 
1932 was 376,300 hectares and 60*9 per cent, of all the peasant lioldings 
were collectivized. 

The number of ])upils in the primary schools in 1932-33, was 67,200 and 
in the secondary schools, 4,900. Buriat Mongolia has 3 higher educational 
institutions and 87 per cent, of the population is literate. 

SIBERIAN REGIONS 

Siberia is now divided into the Western Siberian Region, with its capital 
at Novo-Sibirak ; and the Eastern Siberian Region, with its capital at Irkutsk. 
Other large cities in this area are Omsk with a population of 161,475, Tomsk 
and Irkutsk with api»roxiinately 100,000 each, Barnaul aud Krasnoyarsk 
with 76,000 persons each, and Buisk with 46,000. The Siberian Region 
extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Mongolian border, and includes 
fertile agricultural districts and industrial sections in the south, while most 
of the northern territory is an unsettled forest and similar to the Yakutsk 
Republic. In 1930 the total area under cultivation in the whole of Siberia 
(including the Buriat-Mongol Republic) was 8,646,000 hectares. In 1931 the 
area under grain was 8,815,800 liectares. It produces a relatively high 
percentage of wheat, and its output is consideiably above its own require- 
ments, thus allowing a largo pio[)ortion for export. The Siberian Region 
possesses some of the largest coal resources known. The Kuznetsk Basin 
IS estimated to contain 400,000 million metric tons. There are other rich 
coal areas in Siberia, particularly the Clieremkhov and Minusinsk Basins. 
Within the Kuziiet.'^k Basin lie also the extensive iron ore deposits of 
Telbes. Siberia is rich in non-ferrous metal ores, especially copper, the 
resources of which are estimated to exceed 100 million metric tons. Many 
big industrial plants (such as those of the Kuznetsk Metal Combine), liave 
been or arc being built. 

THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN SOCIALIST FEDERAL 
SOVIET REPUBLIC. 

The natural boundaries of Trans-Caucasia are — on the north, the Caucasus 
Mountains, separating it from Northern Caucasia; on the west, the 
Black Sea ; on the south, mountains, steppes and rivers wdiich divide 
it from Persia ; and on the east the Caspian Sea. The area of the Trans- 
Caucasian Republic is 184,492 square kilometres (71,255 sq. mile.s), or 0*8 
per cent, of the whole Soviet territory. After the November revolution 
Trans-CaucAsia became separated from the rest of Russia and split up into 
throe separate Republics : Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. In April, 1920, 
Azerbaijan became a Soviet Republic. Towards the end of the same year, 
Armenia also became a Soviet Republic, and in 1921 a»Soviet Government 
was established in Georgia. The three Republics, on March 12, 1922, 
concluded an agreement whereby they formed a Trans-Caucasian Federation, 
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thus establishing the Trans-Caucasian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
Its population on January 1, 1931, was 6,426,700, made up as follows: 
Georgians, 31 per cent. ; Turko-Tartars, 28*5 per cent. ; Armenians, 23 per 
cent.; Russians, 5 8 percent. ; others, 11*7 per cent. 

In 1930 the total length of railway lines (not counting lines being built) 
was over 2,300 kilometres. The main lines run from Batoum, through 
Tiflis to Baku and along the Oa.spiaii Sea through Derbent to the 
R.S.F.S.R. There is also a railway running from Tiflis to the south in 
Armenia. This line passes through tlie Allaverd copper mines and through 
Leninkan and Krivau to Persia. The railways in Trams- Caucasia, as in the 
rest of the Union, belong to the State. 

The area under cotton in TrF.ns-Caucasia in 1932 was 270,000 hectares. 
The production of Trans-Caucasian imhistry in 1932 was valued at 
1,386,200,000 roubles. 

Books of Reference concerning^ Trans-Caucasia. 

1. Official Publications in Russian. 

Documents and Mat^riala concerning the Foreign Policy of Trans-Caucasia and 
Georgia (published by the Georgia Foreign Oillce). Tillis, 1918, 

ZuiDfibadif, ConHtitution of the T.S.F.b.lL Tiflis, 1923 

Lfauter and Churtin, A Geography of the Caucasus,— The Country and Its Peoples. 
Tiflis, 1924. 

p 'Trans-Caucasia, A Statistical-Economic Conipilaiion. Tiflis, 1925. 

Reference Book (lit. Spravochnik) for the T.S.F.8.R. Tiflis, 1926. 

2, Scientific Publications in Ru.ssian. 

Miansarov, (M.), Bibliographia Caucasica et Trnns-caucasica. (Volume 1., only 
published in two pjirts, H.P.B., 1874-6.) 

‘ Irvestiya ’ and ‘ Dctkladi ' of the Russian (Imperial) Aciuleniy of Sciences. 

‘ Collection of Materials for the Description of the Tribes and Localities of the 
Caucasus' (Tiflis. 45 volumes, published between 1861 and 1915). 

‘ Akhti ' of tlio Caucasian Archaeographic Commission. (18 volumes. Tiflis. Various 
dates from 18so.) 

‘ Kavkazski Slmmik,’ (20 volumes. Tiflis, 1870-1899.) 

‘Kavkazdki Kaleudar’ (published In Tiflis by the Caucasian Statistical Committee 
from 1878). 

‘Zapiski’ and 'Izvestiya* of the Cauca.sian Section of the (Imperial) Russian (jieo- 
graT'hlcal Society (publ^^hed irregularly from 1862 and 1872 respectively). 

Materials for the Archaeology of the Caucasus (published in Moscow by the Imperial 
Moscow Archaeological Society^ from 1888. Almut 10 voluuies. 

Novie Vostok (New East) published by the All-Russian Scientific Association for 
Eastern Studies. Moscow. 1921 to date. 15 volumes. 

3. General Publications in Enollsh, Fuencti and German. 

Foreign Office Booklets. No. 54. Caucasia. 

Abieh (H.), Ana kaukasischen Landern. 2 vols. 1896. 

Baddelty (J. F.), The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London, 1909. 

Bryce (James) [Lord Bryce], Trans-Caucasia and Ararat. London, 1890. 

Puchan (John) and Gldehen (Lord K<lward), editors, The Baltic and Caucasian States. 
(SectioTis on Georgia and Azerbaijan by W. B. I). Alien.) 

Budel (A.), Transkaukaslen, eine technische Geographie. Gotha, 1926. 

Buxton (Rev. Harold), Trans-Caucasia. London, 1926. 

Chemais (P. G. de la). Les Peuples de la Traus-Caucasie. Paris, 1921 
Dichy (M. von ), Kaukasus-Heisen und Forschungen Im Kaukasischen Hochgebirge, 
8 vols. in 2. Berlin, 190.5-7. 

Frethfijeld (Douglas). The Exploration of the Cauoasus. London, 1902. 

Oho'»iba$hidze{\)x. D.), Mineral Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1919. 
Jiahn (C.), Kaukasische Reisen und Studien, Leipsic, 1896. 

Luke (H, C.), Anatolica. London. 1924, 

Mtrgbaeher (G,). Aufi den Hochregionen des Kaukasu*. 2 vole. Leipzig, 1901. 

Morgan (Jacques de)* Mission Scientiflque au Caucase. 2 tomes. Paris, 1889. 

Mourier (J.), L’Art au Caucase. Bruxelles, 1912. 

Nanecn (Frtdtuof), Tlirough the Caucasus to the Volga. Loudon, 1931. 

Price (M. P.), War and Revolution in Aalatic Ruaile. London, 1916. 
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Badde (0.)SLn6. others, Grundziige der Pflanaenverbreitung im dem KankasnslilnderD, 
&c. 8 Parts. lieipzig, 1899. 

Rikli{M.), Natur- und Kulturbilder aus den Kaukasiislindom nnd Hocharmenien (von 
Tellnehmern der Schweizeriachen naturwlasenschaftlichen Stndienreise, Sommer 1912), 
Zurich, 1914. 

Tetter (J. B.), The Crimea and Trans-Caucasia. 2 vols. London, 1876. 

Viliari (Luigi), Fire and Sword in the Caucasus. Loudon, 1906. 


ARMENIA. 

(Armenian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

On April 2, 1921, Armenia "was proclaimed a Soviet Republic.^ The 
Armenian Soviet Government, with the Russian Soviet Government, was 
a party to the Treaty of Kara (March, 1921) which confirmed the Turkish 
possession of the former Government of Kars and of the Surmali District of 
the Government of Erivan. 

Area and Population. — Armenia (capital Erivan), which coversjan 
area of 30,948 square kilometres (11,945 sq, miles), adopted the [Soviet 
Constitution in November, 1920. On January 1, 1931, the population was 
1,032,700, made up as follows: Armenians, 84*7 per cent.; Turko-Tartars, 
8*8 per cent. ; Russians, 2*2 per cent. ; others, 4*3 }>eT cent. Population 
1933, 107,000. The population of Erivan on October 1, 1929, was about 
75,000. 

Ag'riculturo. — Armenia is essentially an agricultural country ; in 1932 
the aggregate cultivated area of Armenia amounted to 400,000 hectares, in 
1932 over 30,000 hectares were under cotton. During the twelve years that 
Soviet Armenia has been in existence a number of canals have been built, 
also irrigation systems, w'ateiing about 125,000 hectares of land, mostly 
under cotton crops. At the beginning of 1932, over 40 per cent, of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Irrigation works have been constructed to a 
total length of 350 kilometres (187 miles). The principal of these is the 
Shirak Lenin Canal, 22 kilometres (13 miles) long, commenced in 1922 and 
completed in 1925. During the ten years of the existence of Soviet Armenia 
6 large canals have been construct^, which have given to the peasants 
40,000 hectares of new arable land. 

The production of Armenian industry in 1932 was valued at 150,000,000 
roubles. 

In 1926 a new electric station was erected at Erivan and the con* 
struction of a number of pow^erful electric stations was started. In 
November, 1928, work was started on another powerful electric station in 
Leninakan. There are now hydro-electric stations in Armenia, the latest of 
which, Dzorages, was opened in November, 1932. 

The number of pupils in the primary and secondary schools is 162,000. 
Armenia has 9 higher educational institutions, 64 technical schools and 10 
workers’ faculties. The population was 70 per cent, literate in 1982. Five 
newspapers are published in Armenia. 

Books of Reference ooncemingp Armenia. 

jffaWwn (Oliver), Six Pri.soi)s and Two Revolutions. London, 1925. 

Bechoftr (C. E.), In Denikin’s Russia and the Caucasus. London, 1921. 

Bitxton (Noel and Harold), Travel and Politics In Armenia. London, 1914. 

Cambridge Mediaeval History. Vol. III. Armejila, by F. Macler (contains an 
historical bibliograpliy). 

Oregon' T«?r), Hustory of Armenia. London, 1897, 

Haupt (Lehmann), Anuenien Einst und Jetzt. Berlin, 1910. ** 

Lynch (H, F. B.), Armenia: Travels and Studies. London, 1901 (contains a full 
bibliography). 
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Morgan (Jacques de), Histoire du Peujde Arnidtiien. Paris, li)19. 

I^'ansen (Fndtzof). Armenia and tbo Near East. Lonaon, 1928. 

Strzygoicski (JoseO, Pie Baukunst dtr .Armenier und Europa. 3 Vols. Vienna, 1919. 

Varandian (M.), Le Conflit Arm6no-Georgien et la Guerre du Caucase. Paris, 1910 
(fcbe George Armenian War of 1019). 

Widianis (\V. LI,), Armenia Past and Present. London, 1916, 

AZERBAIJAN. 

(Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The ‘ Mussavet ’ (Nationalist) party which dominated the National Council 
or Coii.stituent Assembly of the Tartars, declared the independence of 
Azerbaijan on May 28, 1918. wiih a capital, first at Ganja (Elizavetopol) 
and later at Baku. A Government of 12 ministers was formed, which 
the British Government recognized as a dc facto administration in February, 
1920. On April 28, 1920, the ‘Huinmet’ or Bolshevik Tarty overthrew the 
existing Government. On September 30, 1920, a military and economic 
treaty was concluded between Azerbaijan and Russia, and in the following 
year Azerbaijan was declared a Soviet Republic. 

Area and Population. — Azerbaijan covers an area of 84,679 square 
kilometres (32,686 sq. miles) and has a pojuilation (1926) of 2,313,172. Its 
capital is Baku, population 709,000 (1933). Azerbaijan includes the 
Nakhichevan Socialist Soviet R(pubUc and the Nagorni Karabakh 
Autonomous Region. It has a temperate climate throughout the year. On 
January 1, 1931, the population of Azerbaijan was 2,510,800, made up as 
follows: Turko-Tartars, 63*3 per cent; Armenians, 12*4 per cent,; 
Russians, 97 percent. ; otheis, 14'6 percent. 77 ’6 per cent, of the total 
population live in the country di.stricts. 

Agriculture and Industry.— Azerbaijan is in the main an agricul- 
tural country, the chief ])roducts being grain, cotton, vine, kitchen and 
garden produce, and to some extent also tobacco and silk. In the mountain 
regions the occupation of the people is caf tie-breeding. The area under 
cultivation in 1929-30 was over 1,100,000 hectares (as compared to 961,000 
hectares in 1913). In 1932 the area under cotton was 229,000 hectares. On 
January 1, 1933, 5T3 per cent, of peasant farms had been collectivized. 

The most important industry is the oil industry, especially in the Baku 
Region. The total output of oil was; in 1928-29, 8,802,000 tons; in 
1929-30, 10,900,000 ; in 1931, 13,443,000 tons; in 1932, 12,000,000 tons. 
All the oilfield.s have been electrified and are now connected with the town of 
Baku and, for the nio.st part, with the new workers’ settlements which have 
been constructed more or less on the American type. Amongst the other 
industries in Azerbaijan are copper, salt, textiles, and fishing industries. 
The total production of State industries in 1932 was valued at 1,002,177,000 
roubles. 

In 1932 there were 336,000 pupils in elementary and secondary schools, 
17 higher educational institutions with 12,000 students. 

Books of Eeference concerning Azerba^'an. 

Publication of tlie Central Asian Society : Toynbee (A.), Islam In Russia since the 
Revolution. Vol. 5,1918. 

Claims of the Peace Delegation of the Republic of Azerbaijan. Paris (1919), with 
msp^ 

Ziatkhan (Adil Khan), Apercu sur Thistoire, la litt6rature et la politique de I’Azerbai- 
jan, Baku, 1919. 

La Premiere R^publi^Le Musulmane ; 1’ Azerbaijan. Paris, 1919. 

Henry (J. D.), Baku : An Eventful History London, 1906 

DunttervilU (Maj.-Gen, L. C.), Adventures of the Dunsterforce. London, 1920. 
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GEORGIA. 

(Georgian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The independence of the Georgian Social Democratic Republic was 
declared at Tiflis on May 26, 1918, by the representative body, the National 
Council, elected by the National Assembly of Georgia on November 22, 1917. 
The Act of Independence of Georgia was confiimed on March 12, 1919, by 
the Constituent Assembly, which Wd been elected on a basis of universal 
suffrage. 

The Government, which was controlled by the Menshevik Party, received 
de jure recognition by the Allies on January 27, 1921. In February, 1921, 
however, a Soviet Government was set up. 

Axed, and Population. — Georgia occupies the whole of the western 
part of Trans-Caucasia and covers an area of 69,900 square kilometres. 
Its population on January 1, 1931, was 2,883,200, made up as follows: 
Georgians, 67 ‘7 per cent. ; Armenians, 11*6 per cent.; Turko-Tartars, 5*2 
per cent.; Ossetians, 4 ‘3 per cent.; Russians, 3*6 per cent. ; others, 7 6 
per cent. Georgia embraces the Abkhasian Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
Ajaristan Autonomous Soviet Republic and the Autonomous Region of 
Southern Ossetia. 

Education. — Ir 1932 there were 440,800 children in elementary schools ; 
126,900 children in secondary schools; and 16,180 pupils in industrial, 
agricultural and social-economic high schools. There is a State University 
(16,000 students), a polytechnic institute, a Trans-Caucasian Communist 
University, an Academy of Art and a Conservatoire. 

Tiflis (population 414,000 in 1933) is not only the capital of Georgia, it 
is also the capital of Trans-Caucasia, It is one of the oldest towns of 
Georgia, but it is now being to a certain extent rebuilt and modernized. 

Agriculture and Industry.— Agriculture is important ; area cul- 
tivated, 920,500 hectares; 36,000 hectares under tea. On January 1, 1983, 
36*6 per cent, of peasant farms had been collectivized. The gross production 
of Georgian industry in 1932 was valued at 188,200,000 roubles. Georgia is 
very rich in forest lands where tine varieties of timber are grown. The most 
important mining industry of Georgia is the exploitation of the manganese 
deposits, the richest of which lie in the Chiatura region. Manganese 
deposits in Georgia are calculated at 250,000,000 tons, distributed over 
an area of 140 square kilometres. There are also coal seams, the most 
important of which are at Tkvargelskoe (deposits estimated at 250,000,000 
tons), and Tkvibulskoe (deposits of 80,000.000 tons). The most powerful 
electric station in Trans- Caucasia is in Georgia on the River Kura, the 
Zemo-Avchal hydro-electric station of 36,000 h.p. The second most 
powertul station is the Abash Hydro Electrical Station ; a number of other 
stations are either in the course of construction or are to be constructed 
shortly. 

The railway system of Georgia extends to 570 miles. The trunk line 
leading from Batum through Tiflis to Baku on the Caspian Sea has several 
narrow gauge branches on Georgian territory to the coal mines of Tkhibuli, 
to the port of Poti, to the manganese mines of Chiaturi, to the mineral 
springs of Borjom and the health resort Bakuriani, to the towns Signakh 
and Telavi, in Kakhetia, and to the Armenian frontier, across the coal mine 
district of Alverdi. The last branch divides in Armenia, going on the one 
side to Tabriz in Persia, and on the other to Erzerumrih Anatolia. All the 
railway lines on the territory of Georgia belong to the State. 
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A railway line from Akhal-Senaki along the Black Sea coast, through 
Sukhum to Tuapse, is being constructed. The section to Orenburg, a 
distance of 80 kilometres, is in operation. 

Books of Eeference concerning Georgia. 

Alien (W. K. D.), A ilistory of the Georgian People. London, 1982. 

Barlusse (H.\ Voici ce qu’ou a fait de la Geor>;ie. Paris, 1929. 

JBrtmet (M F.), Histoire de la G6orgie. 5 vols. 8t. Petersburg, 1840-68. 

G€«ij5»eon(P.), La llesurrection Gdorgienne. Parig, 1921. 

Ohambaihidxe (D.), The Caucasus, its People, History, Ac. London. 1918. — Mineral 
Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1919. 

(Karl), Georgia : A Social Democratic Peasant Republic. I^ondon, 1921. 

KkaJdhanoff (M.), Histoire de Giorgio. Paris, 1900. 

Kuhne (Bitimanuel), La Georgia Libre. Geneva, 19^0. 

Tcherke$off (V.), La G6orgie. Paris, 1919. 

2’Sffrgf<idli (Irakly), Separation de la Transoaucasie et de la RuBsie et Indipendance de 
la G^or^ie. Paris, 1919. 

Woytineky (W.), La Democratie Georgionno. Paris, 1921. 

TTKRAnrE. 

(Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was proclaimed on December 
27, 1917, that is, soon after the Soviet Revolution of November 7, 1917, 
and was finally established in December, 1919. In December, 1920, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic concluded a military and economic 
alliance with the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and the follow- 
ing united People’s Commi.ssariats were formed : — For military and naval 
affairs, the Supreme Economic Council, Foreign Trade, Finance, Labour, 
Transport and Posts and Telegraphs. 

On July 6, 1923, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic formed, 
together with the other Soviet Socialist Republics in Russia, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Area and Population.—Th© Ukrainian S.S,R. covers an area of 
451,731 sq kilometres (166,368 sq. miles), i.e. 2‘8 per cent, of the whole 
Soviet Union, and iucludes the Autonomous Moldavian Republic {see below). 

The population of the Ukraine on January 1, 1931, was 31,403,200, of 
whom 80 per cent, were Ukrainians, 9*2 percent. Russians, 6*4 per oent. 
Jews, and 5*4 per cent, of other origins. 

The principal towns are the capital, Kiev (518,789), Kharkov (popula- 
tion 646,000 in 1933), Odessa (420,888), Dniepropetrovsk (233,801), Stalin 
(912,100), and Nikolaev (104,945). In accordance with the Government deci- 
sion to erect fourteen Socialist towns in the Donetz basin, the construction of 
the first town, to be known as ‘Gorlovka,’ was commenced in April, 1980. The 
total cost of construction of these towns will amount to 634 million roubles. 

The population of the Ukiaine belongs to a variety of cliurches, the 
chief being the Orthodox Greek Church, and the Catholic church. There 
are also some Protestants, and adherents of other Christian Sects, as well as 
Jews and others. 

Education. — 1932 there were 4,426,200 pupils in schools, of whom 
98 per cent, were between 8 and 12 years old. There were 172 higher schools, 
with 92,500 pupils ; 684 technical high schools with 152,300 pupils ; and 
645 workers’ faculties, with 80,900 pupils. There was also a very large 
number of persons enrolled in institutions for the liquidation of illiteracy. 
There is an Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 

Finance.—The* budget of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in 1983 balanced at 
930,000,000 roubles. 
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Agriculture* — Before the war nine-tenths of the grain exported from 
Russia came from the Ukraine. In 1932 the sown area of the Ukraine 
was 25,700,000 hectares ; 1,240,000 hectares were under sugar-beet. 

Sixty-nine per cent, of all the peasant holdings had been collectivized ; the 
tractors in use in agriculture aggregated 450,000 h,p. ; 79 per cent, of the 
total sown area was cultivated by the collective fanns ; the sown area of 
the state farms in 1932 was over 3 million hectares. 

Industry* — Some of the industries of the Ukraine are amongst the 
most important in the whole of the U.S.S. R. The Ukraine accounts for 
80 per cent, of the coal output of the Union, 70 per cent, of the pig iron, 
50 per cent, steel, 60 per cent, of the iron ores, 85 per cent, of sugar, 66 
per cent, to 70 per cent, of agricultural machinery, 95 per cent, of manganese 
ores. In 1932 the value of State industrial production in the Ukraine was 
4,800 million roubles, and the number of workers employed in census 
industry rvas 1,400,000. Big electriftcation works are being carried on in 
the Ukraine. In 1932 the total of electricity supplied was 1,600,000 kilo- 
watts. The most important industries are metal, sugar, and flour-milling. 

Railways* — The total length of railways of the Ukrainian S.S.R. on 
January 1, 1931, was 13,780 kilometres (over 7,000 miles), and the navigable 
rivers 2,861 kilometres (1,782 miles). 


Books of Reference. 

Mes$(i(jer d’Kiat, 1017, 1918, 1910. 

Dzinhn'itch (Chef da Bureau offlciel de statistique), Production du Sol en Ukraine. 
Kiow, lOlS. 

Fttftehfnko-Teh&pivski, Los riches.^es de 1’ Ukraine. Kiew, 1918. 

L' Ukraine Sovietiste. Extraits dts <locunient8 diploinatiques. Kharkoff, 1922. 

Oktiabrskaya Uevolut8iR(^ Five Years’ Review). Kharkoff, 1922. 

Cluonologie dos )>rincipaux evoneinents en Ukraine de 1917 a 1919 publiee par lo 
Bureau Ukrainion de Pi esse. Paris. 1919. 

L’ Ukraine, Un apergu sur son territoire, son people, ses conditions culturelles, 
etliiif'graphi<pn .s, politiqucs et ^coi)oiiii»]*ie8, avec nne carte. Berne, 1919. 

Choulguine (A.), l.i’Ukraine, la Russie et les Puissances de I’Entente. Berne, 1918.— 
Los Problemes de (’Ukraine. Paris, 1919. (An Knglisli edition has also been issued.) 

Gi rnhonov (M.), The Land Code of tlie Ukraine. 1926. 

Kordouba (Dr. Myron), Le Territoire et la Population de I’Ukraine, contribution 
g^ograidiiqne et statistiqne. Berne, 1919. 

(I.), Modern System of Agriculture. 1926. 

Nolde (Baron Boris), L’Ukraine sous le protectorat russe. Lausanne, 1912. 

liudintskp (Ste))lren), Ukraine, the Land and its people. New York, 1918. 

Sandjt (B ), The Ukraine. London, 1914, 

Savtchenko (T.), L'Ukraine et la question Ukralnienne. Paris, 1918, 

Shafarenko {l.), The Natural Resources of tire Ukraine. London, 1920. 

Shufgin (Prof. A.), History of Land Relationslrips in Russia and the Ukraine. 1926. 

islavchpnko. The Organisation of the National Economy of the Ukraine. 6 vols. 
(Ukraine State Publishing Agency.) 1926. 

Stebniinky (P.), L’Ukraine » t lea Ukrainiena. Berne, 1919. 

Sukhov (A.), The Economic Geography of the Ukraine. (Ukraine State Publi.shing 
Agency), 1926. 

Ty$zkie\eUz (Comte Michel), Documents historlques sur I’Ukraine et ses relations avec 
la Pologne, la Rnssie et la Su^de (1569-1764). Lnusanne, 1919. — La Litterature Ukraini- 
enne. Berne, 1919. 


MOLDAVIA. 

(Moldavian Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

Moldavia was formed as a separate republic on October 12, 1924, from 
an area of 8,288 .square km. on the left bank of the^Dnestr River. On 
January 1, 1931, the population of Moldavia was 613,900, of whom 30 ] er 
cent, were Moldavians, 48*5 per cent. Ukrainians, 8*6 per cent. Russians, 
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8*5 per cent. Jews, and 4*4 per cent, of other origin. The capital ia 
Tiraspol. Agriculture is the principal industry. There are 240 km. of 
railways and about 1,600 km. of roads. 

In 1933 the total area under cultivation was 237,840 hectares. By the 
end of 1931 over 70 per cent, of peasant farms had been collectivized. 
Industrial production in 1931 was valued at 67,400,000 roubles. 

The Republic has 3 higher educational institutions and 11 technical 
schools. 

WHITE RUSSIA. 

(White Russian Soviet Socialist Rbpublio.) 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on January 1, 
1919. At present, its territory covers 126,790 sip kilometres (48,940 sq. 
miles), and includes the former provinces of Minsk, Vitepsk, Mogilov, and a 
section of the Grodno provinces as well as the Gomel province. The most 
important towns of White Russia are Minsk, Vitepsk and Gomel. On 
January 1, 1931, the population numbered 5,246,400, of whom 80*6 per 
cent, were White Russians, 8*2 per cent. Jews, 7*9 per cent. Russians, and 
3*3 per cent, of other origin. About 16 per cent, of the population live in 
towns. White Russia forma one of the constituent Republics of the 
U.S.S.R. Its constitution is similar to that of the R.S.F.S.R. 

Education. — 1931-32 there were 1,002,590 pupils in schools. 
There were 32 higher educational institutions, witli 16,130 pupils; 130 
technical high schools, with 32,200 pu}>ils ; 61 workers’ faculties, with 15,760 
pupils; 1,600 secondary schools, with 189,600 pupils; and 7,027 elementary 
schools, with 750,000 pupils. There are also 21 scientific institutions and 
an Academy of Sciences. There are 3 institutions of university rank — the 
White Russian State University, the Communist University, and the Agri- 
cultural Academy with 4,418 students. 

Finance. — The budget in 1932 amounted to 224,700,000 roubles. 

Agriculture. — The area under cultivation (in hectares) in 1928 was 
about 3,162, 000 in peasant farms, including about 138,000 flax, about 456,500 
potatoes, and 2,399,000 under grain. The total number of heads of f^arm 
stock was 9,030,900 in peasant farms, includiug 1,091,800 horses, 2,096,200 
cattle, 3,449,600 sheep and goats, and 2,293,300 pigs. In 1931 the total 
area under cultivation was 3,754,000 hectares, of which 2,519,000 hectares 
was under grain. On January 1, 1933, 43 per cent, of the peasant farms 
had been collectivized. 

Industry* — ^The gross production of the State industries of the 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic in 1932 was valued at 1,100,000,000 
roubles. The number of workers employed iu the State industries in 

1927- 28, according to the census, was 39,386, and in 1928-29, 47,113. In 
1932, 82,760 workers were employed in State industries. Capitol invest- 
ments in the White Russian industries amounted to 24*8 million roubles in 

1928- 29, and 43*9 million roubles in 1929-30. 


SALVADOR. 

(Rkpdblica de El Salvador.) 

Constitution a'ild Govornment. — 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which had comprised the States of Guatemala, Salvador, 
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Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was dissolved, and Salvador became 
an independent Republic. Its Con.stitution, proclaimed in 1824 under the 
Federation, and frequently modified down to 1886, vests the legislative 
power in a single Chamber of 42 Deputies, 3 for each department, elected 
for one year by universal suffrage. 

The President is elected lor four years. He has a Cabinet of four 
members in charge of the departments of: — Foreign Relations, Justice, and 
Instruction ; War, Marine, and Aviation ; Interior, Government, Agriculture, 
Charities, Sanitation, and Public Works ; Finance, Public Credit, Industry, 
and Commerce. 

President. — General Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez, Appointed 
December 4, 1931, confirmed by Congress February 7, 1932 ; to serve until 
February 28, 1935. 

Area and Population. — Salvador is the smallest and most densely 
po[mlated of tlie Central American State.s. Its area is 34,126 square 
kilometres, or 13,176 square miles, divided into 14 departments, each 
under a governor appointed for 4 years. Population, based on the census of 
May 1, 1930, was 1,459,578 ; estimated, December 81, 1982, 1,522,186. 
Aboriginal and mixed races, Ladinos or Mestizos, constitute the bulk of the 
population. The language of the country is Spanish. The capital is San 
Salvador, with (1932) 98,555 inhabitants. Other towms are Santa Ana, 
population 78,321 ; San Miguel, 41,453 ; Zatatccoluca, 24,572 ; Ahuachapan, 
29,520 ; San Vicente, 26,131 ; Sonsonate, 20,532. 

The number of births in 1932 was 61,133, of which 41 T6 per cent, werft 
legitimate and 58 '84 per cent, were illegitimate ; the nuralwu' of deaths, 
82,773. 

Keligion, Education and Justice.— The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bishop at 
Santii Ana and San Miguel respectively. E<lucation is free and obligatory ; 
in 1929 the State took over control of all schools, public and private. 
There were in 1932 1,145 primary schools (state, municipal and private), 
with 1,700 teachers and about 52,465 puinls. There are 10 travelling 
tcacliers for the rural districts. Secondary education is given (1932) at 
the National Institute (378 jnipils) and at 17 recognized private Lyceums, 
of wliom 11 furnish coininercial instruction. Two normal schools, one for 
men and one for women, have a total enrolment of 119. There is a National 
University with 491 .students and 68 professors in 1932. Expenditure on 
public instruction in 1932, 1,490,000 colones. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, one court of 
third instance (in the capital) and several courts of first and se^cond instance, 
besides a number of inmor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a term of 2 years, wliile the judges 
of fl/st instance are appointed by the Supreme Court for a similar period. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five fiscal years (2 colones « 
1 dollar U.S. ; 972 colones = 1/. .sterling at p-ar) : — 


1 

! 

1928 SO 

1030-31* j 

1931-82* 

19S2-38 

1083-34 

(Estimate.^) 

i 

Colon eg 

Colenes ! 

Colones 

Colones 

Colones 

Revenue .... 

24,617,063 

1 20.487,137 1 

I,*), 298, 603 

16,042,248 

17,932,t3l 

Expendlttire ... 

1 27,071,388 

1 

27,012,101 1 

17,000,290 

700,808 

17,909,751 


Thirteen months. • Eleren months. 
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coins are minted in small denominations np to TiJ, 20, 60, and 100 centavos 
each ; the popular 12 J centavo piece is known as the ‘ real ’ ; nickel coins 
in denominations of 1, 3, 6, and 10 centavos onch are also issued. The 
coinage of silver is limited to 10 per cent, of the total fiduciary circulation, 
and that of nickel to 6 per cent. 

National gold coins and gold coins of the United States of all denomina- 
tions are unlimited legal tender, the United States coins having a fixed value 
of 2 oolones to the dollar. Other foreign money is not legal tender. 
National and United States silver coins are legal tender np to 10 per cent, 
of each payment, and national nickel coins in amounts to 2 percent, of 
each payment. 

Wl?IOHTH AND MrA8TJRE8. 

On January 1, 1886, the metric system of weights anti measures wfis made 
obligatory. But other units are still commonly in use, of which the ])iincij>al 
are as follows : — 

Libra . . = 1 04311)8. nv. j Arroba . = 26 '85 Ihs. av. 

Quintal . = 104 3 lb.s. av. | Fanega . . = 1 ■6745 bushels. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Salvador in Orrat Britain. 

Enix>y Extraordinary mui Minister Plenipotentiary , — Vacant (March, 
1934). 

ConsuUGeneral in Loixdon . — Samuel 0. Dawson. 

There are consular agents at Loudon, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
NewjHjrt, Brighton, Birmingham, and Aberdeen. 

2. Of Great Britain in Salvador. 

Minister Pleni 2 >oteniiary. — John Henry Stopford Birch (appointed 
August 23, 1933). Resident in Guatemala City. 

Consul. — It. G. Goldie. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning: Salvador. 

Anuario EeUdlttico. First year. 1911. San Salvador. Annual. 

Uoletin dtt la Auditorla Qenaral de la RepnMica. San Hnlvafior, Annual. 

The pablicationa Issued by the various Departnieuts of Government. Sau Salvador. 

CoQStitaclon politicade la IteptibUoa del Salvador decretada por «l Oongreso Naoiona 
CODstituyente el 18 d« Agosto de 18S<V- 

Departrnent of Oversea)! Trade Reports. Annual Series. London, 

The Republic of El Nalviidor, (Usm-d by the Ibireauof Statiatica.) Satvad»'r, 19*24, 

Cori>oratloti of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Bej>ort of Council, Ixindon. 

Arautllo (M.), B1 Salvador: Tourists' Guide. (Authorised by Act of CongreAs.) Han 
Salvador, 19'.;8. 

Qavidta (F.), Hlatoria modf-ma de K! Salvador. Ban Salvador, 1917. 

Oaamaa (1).), Apnntamlentos sobre la topograSa fistoa de la rep. del Salvador. Saa 
Salwior, 1885. 

Leioff (J.), The Republic of Rl Salvad^n. Liverpool, 1913. 

Uartin (?. F.), Salvador of the ‘20th Cgntury. L*ndon, 1012. 

Qitin6net (Dr, Lucio), La cuestiOti ecoooinlca, San S.-ilrRilf)r, 1919. 

(Rafael), Noolones de tiUtOrta del .Salvador. San Salvador, 1880. 


SAN MARINO. 

• V 

Thk independent Republic of San Marino, which claima to be the oldeal 
State in KuTO[)e, 1$ embraced iu the area of Italy. A new treaty of friend* 
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ship with the Kingdom of Italy was concluded June 28, 1907, revised in 
1908 and in 1914. The Republic has extradition treaties with England, 
Belgium, Holland, and United States. The legislative power of the Republic 
is vested in the Grand Council of 60 members elected by popular vote, a third 
of whom are renewable every three years, and two of whom are appointed 
every six months to act as Regents (Capitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power, assisted by various nominated congresses, viz., 
Cortgreaso Economico di Stato, Congresno dei Legali^ Congreaso degli Studi. 
Congresso militare. The administration of justice is under magistrates, 
who are Italian citizens. There are several elementary schools and one 
high school, the diplomas of which are recognized by Italian universities. 

The frontier line is 24 miles in length, area is 38 square miles, and 
population (September, 1982) 18,948. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1932~33 balanced at 5,134,880 lire, 
and the Financial Estimates for 1933-34 at 4,410,150 lire. There is no 
public debt. The militia consists of all able-bodied citizens between the 
ages of 16 and 56, with the exception of teachers and students. The chief 
exports are wine, cattle, and the bnilding stone quarried on Mount Titano. 
Italian and Vatican City currency is in general use, but the Republic issues 
silver coinage, values 5, 10 and 20 lire, and separate postage stamM. An 
electric railway from Rimini to the city of San Marino was completed in 
June, 1932. Length, 20 miles. 

ConnU- General of Sail Marino in London. — C-ommendatore Melvill Allan 
Jamieson, 42 Fall Mall, S. W. 1. 

ConmhGcneral of Great Britain in San Marino. — D. F. S. Filliter 
(Resides at Legliom). 


Books of Reference eonoeraing San Marino. 

B)ie<loker’« Contral Hair (lt>S0) dewrnliea 8*n Marino. 

(J. Th.). A Frpsk of Ft^cHioin. lyomtorr. 1H7S. 

Boytr, dt .Sainte Sneantw' (It do), lUpubllque de Siiint Marin. Paris, 188S. 

Hrue (C. do), Saint Marin : Bes iDHtltotions, son HIstoire. Paris, 1876. 

DtXfieo (Afotchiorre), McinoricHtoriclM della Ropubblica di Ban Vlariuo. Srd ed. S vols. 
Florence. 18H3-44. 

Fattori (M.), Hicortii Stoiicl della Uejnibhlica di San Marino. Quinta edlaione 
UlviHlnta 6»l aocreseiota di not* ed apfriunte. Folijmo, 1911. 

Oia»aI«ii(T, R.), La VentA tnlla oostiUuioti* e auUa l^egislaiione attuale delU Repub- 
bllca dl San Marino. N.a}>le8, 1899 

Frnneioii (P.). Garibaldi e la Repubblica dl San Martnn. Rolopn*. 1691. 

Jo\n$on{\ W.>, Two Quaint Kepubllcuj Andorra and San Manno. B<»aton, 191S, 
Lnk<{\\.), (n the Margin of History, Loudon, 1933. 

Montalho (Count de), Diiionario blbliografioo iconograllco della Repubblioa di Saa 
Marino. Paris, 1S98. 

Padiplione (0.), Diiionario blbltojiTaflco « atoriro della Repubbllca di San Marino. 
Naplea, 187'2. 

Ricci (C ), La Uepnbbllca dl San Marino. (Vol. V. of Italia Artistica.) Milano, 1904. 
Turirr (W. W.), Thu Repuldir of Ban Afarluo, lioslon. 1S>88. 

ValdaMm. (M.-rrehese De I.iveri Pi), Idbro DOro della Repr^bbliea di San Marino. 
Polhiuo, 1914. 


SIAM. 

(Sayam, or Muanq-ThaI.) 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai, which moans ‘free,* or Huang- 
Thai, *tho land of the free.' The word Siam is probably idonticAl with 
Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well as to the Shan proper 
and the Siamese. 
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Reigning King. 

Frajadhipok, born November 8, 1893, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother, Rama VI., on November 26, 1925, being the seventh 
monarch of the present reigning dynasty. 


Government. 

Until June 24, 1932, the Constitution of Siam was an absolute monarchy. 
On the date mentioned a coup d’etat was effected and, the King accepting an 
invitation to rule as a constitutional monarch, a Siam Temporary Constitu- 
tion Act was promulgated on June 27. The temporary constitution was 
later replaced by a permanent constitution, which was signed by the King 
on December 10, 1932. Under this constitution supreme power belongs to 
the nation, and the King, Avho is the head of the nation, exercises the 
legislative power by and with the advice and consent of the Assembly of 
the People’s Representatives, and the executive power through the State 
Council, which is composed of 14 to 24 members. The president and 14 
members of this Council shall be selected from the Assembly. Of the 
Assembly one-half will be nominated by the King and the other half elected by 
popular vote. This system of election will last for not more than ten years, 
after which all the members will be elected by the people. 

The State Council is charged with the duty of conducting the govern- 
ment of the State. The Ministries are under the charge of State Councillors, 
whose names are as follows (October, 1933) : — 

Minister of the Interior. — Phya IJdombongs Benyasvasti. 

Minister of Economic Affairs. — Phya Komarakul Montri. 

Minister of Defence, — Phya Prasert Songkram, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Phya Abhibal RajamaUri. 

Minister of Justice. — Phya Nitisastra Baisal. 

Minister of Finance, — C)\q.o Phya Sridharma Dhibes. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Colonel Phya Phahol-Pholphayuha Sena. 

The Kingdom of Siam is divided (April, 1934) into 10 circles (Monthons), 
of which 9 have each a Lord-Lieutenant, who has under him subordinate 
governors in charge of the various provinces (Changwats) of his circle. The 
Circle of Krungdeb (Bangkok) is under the control of a Lord Prefect. The 
10 circles are subdivided into 70 province.^ (Changwats), 406 districts 
(Arapiirs), 57 subdistricts (King- Ampurs), and 4,981 communes (Tambons). 

A treaty for a modification of British extra-territorial rights in Siam and 
for the cession of the Siamese tributary States of Kelantan, Trengannu and 
Kedah to Great Britain was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909, All the 
old commercial treaties which granted extra-territorial rights and imposed 
limitations upon customs tarilfs have been revised. Siam now possesses full 
jurisdictional and fiscal autonomy, .subject to certain temporary limitations. 
The list of these new treaties and the date of the ratifications are as follows : 
United States of America, September 1, 1921 ; Japan, December 29, 1924 ; 
France, January 12, 1926; Denmark, March 28, 1926 ; Groat Britain, 
March 30, 1926 ; Spain, July 28, 1926 ; The Netherlands, August 24, 1926 ; 
Portugal, August 30, 1926 ; Sweden, October 25, 1926 ; Norway, February 
9, 1927 ; Italy, March 18, 1927 ; Belgium-Luxemburg, March 25, 1927 ; 
Switzerland, December 16, 1931. A treaty of friendship and commerce 
between Germany and Siam was ratified on October 24, 1928. 
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Area and Population. 

The area of Siam is 200,234 square miles, about 45,000 being in the 
Malay Peninsula. The first detailed census in Siam was taken in 1906, 
but included only 12 of the circles or Monthona. The first census of the 
whole country was taken in 1909. 

The census taken on July 15, 1929, gave a population of 11,506,207 (as 
compared with 9,207,356 at the census taken on April 1, 1919), of whom 
5,795,066 were males, and 5,711,142 females. Of the former, 2,909,760 
were under 21 years of age. The estimated population on March 31, 1930, 
was 11,684,000 {5,888,000 males and. 5,796,000 females). The following 
table gives the details of the last census for each circle 


Circle. 

Area of 
Circle in 
Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Census 
July 15,1929. 

Population 

per 

8q. mile. 

Krurig Deb 

1,194 

921,617 

772 

Avudhya 

5,971 

839,775 

141 

Chandaburi ... 

4,850 

109,626 

35 

Naf?or Cliaisri 

3,157 

471,542 

150 

Nagor llajasiiiia 

36,300 

2,822 710 

78 

NagorS^yarga .. 

16,000 

512.971 

31 

Nagor Sridhannaraj 

16,841 

909,175 

54 

Patani 

5,500 

335 148 

61 

Prachinburi 

9,277 

508,339 

t 55 

Bi.siiulok 

15,918 

576,951 

86 

Buyab 

36,263 

1,649,890 

43 

Bhuket 

6,482 

242 041 

37 

Rajaburi 

14,568 

579,3,57 

40 

Udorn 

27,181 

i 1,064,665 

55 

Total 

200,234 

11,500.207 

57 


The population of Siam, according to the census for 1929, was made 
up as follows : Siamese, 10,493,304 ; Chinese, 445,274 ; Indians and Malays, 
379,618 ; Cambodians, 60,668 ; Annamites, 5,321 ; Shans, 27,505 ; Buimese, 
4,880; Europeans and Americans, 1,920 ; Japanese, 295; others, 87,422. 


Religion and Education. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism, In 1929-30 there were 10,958,426 
Buddhists, 498,311 Mohainmedafis, and 49,462 Christians. On March 31, 
1931, there were 16,658 Buddhist temples, and 130,240 priests. 

The Minister of Public Instruction is responsible for education throughout 
the country, with the exception of certain Departmental Schools, such as the 
Military, Naval, Law Colleges, and the Police School. 

Elementary education is compulsory, except in the capital, and in the 
majority of schools, free. 

On March 31, 1932, Government schools numbered 260, with 48,920 
pupils and 1,933 teachers. There were 5,471 local elementary schools, with 
691,117 pupils and 13,072 teachers. Private schools numbered 1,160, with 
63,809 pupils and 2,397 teachers, including schools connected with American, 
French, and Rnglish Mis>ioiis. Over 85 per cent, of local schools and 60 
per cent, of the Government Schools are situated in the monasteries. 

The Ohulalankarana University, founded at Bangkok in 1917, is com- 
posed of five faculties (Medicine, Arts and Science, Political Science, 
Engineering, Nursing and Midwifery). 

In 1931-32 the Education Department spent approximately 2,431,477L 
ticals on education. 


T T 2 
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Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for four years (£1 *» 11 ticals) 


Tear.‘ 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1 Year.» • 

* Be venue. 

Expenditure. 

1931- 82* 

1932- 83, • 

d 

7,177,113 

6,805,818 

£ 

1 7,952,920 * 

6,768,651 » 

1938-34 » 
j 1 984-35* 

£ 

6,584,402 

0,769.735 

£ 

6,588,219 • 
6,768,475 ’ 


» Years end on March 81. • Actual flt^urea. • Budget estimates. 

• Includes a provision of 875,962f. for redemption and avoidance of debt. 

• Includes provision of 66S,fi86l. ibr redemption and avoidance of debt. 

• Includea provision of 727, OUi. for redemption and avoidance of debt. 

’ Excluding capital expenditure of 468,6361. 


The principal sources of revenue were as follows : — 


- 

1932-83 1 

1988-34 » 

- 

1931-82* 

1933-34* 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue • 

845,836 

604,182 

Mines and Forests 

446,558 

438,909 

Oapitatian Tax • 

784,545 

668,686 

Other Government 

Opium 

772,727 

637,268 

Services . 


886,545 

Customs . . 

1,651,364 

1,974,918 

598,618 

Miscellaueous Pees, 


Excise . . 

609,773 

Fines, and 



Railways . • 

272,727 

272,727 

Licences . 

797,407 

761,428 


^ Estimates. 


On March 31, 1933, the National Debt amounted to 8,568, 438^. 
(10,785, 346Z. on March 31, 1932), made up as follows: — 

£522,220 of the £1,000,000 stg. 4i% loan 1905. 

£1,750,400 „ £3,000,000 stR. 4J% loan 1907. 

£3,875,518 ,, £4,630,000 ‘F.M.S.’ 4% loan 1909. 

£2,914,300 £3,000,000 stg. 6% loan 1924. 

The estimate of capital expenditure for 1933-34 is 545,118?., which 
includes construction of railways, 227, 273^ ; irrigation, 135,673Z. ; state 
highways, 100, 000^. 

Since 1927-28, capital expenditure on the above objects has been financed 
from ordinary revenue by meanjs of a lump provision for the ‘ Avoidance of 
Debt.' 


Defence. 

Under the Military Service Act of 1933 every able-bodied man is liable 
to serve two years with the colours ; seven years in the first reserve, with 
a maximum service of two months per annum ; ten years in the second 
reserve, with a maximum service of 30 days per annum ; six years in the 
third reserve. 

The army is organized in 18 Wtalions of infantry, 1? squadrons of 
caxalry, 8 grpups of artillery, 2 battalions of engineers, and 2 battalions 
of signallers. 

Tup Air Force consists of 3 wings, and one aviation school, ope gunnery 
schooJi one central repair shop and one chief workshop for aeroplane and 
motor construction. 

Tho average effectives in 1933 were 1,933 ofificers and 24,486 other ranks 
in the army, and 98 officers and 2,486 other ranks in the air forcje. 
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Siam maintains a small naVal force, VYhich consists of three gnnb6ats, 
three destroyers, three torpedo-beats, the Royal yacht MdM VKUJSfiy ftficl 
various small craft, including five modern coastal motor-boats ; the ex- 
British sloop Havant, renamed Choic Fhryya, serves as a sea-going training 
ship. There are 4,800 officers and men on the active list, besides a reserve 
of 20,000. 

At the mouth of the Menam River are the Paknam forts. The bar 
prevents ships of more than 13 feet draught from ascending to Bangkok. 
The naval arsenal dock has recently been reconstructed. 

Expenditure on Defence for 1933-34 is estimated at 899,349^. for the 
ariny ; 254,5 63^. for the navy; 162,988/. for the air services; 60,489/. foi* 
other departments ; total, 1,377,389/. 


Production and Industry. 

According to the 1929 census 83 '05 per cent, of the occupied persons 
(7)519,757) were engaged in agriculture, I'lO per cent, in fishery. 2*19 per 
cent, in industrial pursuits. 

The chief produce of the country is rice, which forms the national food 
and the staple article of export. The figures of the rice crop for the past 
three years are as follows: 1930-31, area, 7,273,796 acres, yield, 4,787,997 
tons; 1931-32, area, 6,453,040 acres, yield, 4,036,238 tons ; 1932-33, area, 
8,034,476 acres, yield, 5,329,588 tons. In Bangkok and district there are 
some 76 rice mills, and about 700 in the Provinces. 

The harvested area and yield of certain other crops in 1931-32 was as 
follows para-rubber, 104,630 acres, 182,793 piculs ; coconuts, 91,379 acres, 
162,837,870 nuts ; tobacco, 22,653 acres, 118,937 piculs ; pepper, 4,848 acres, 
62,827 jnculs. 

The live-stock on March 31, 1932, consisted of 9,820 elephants, 313,994 
horses and ])onie8, 4,972,178 bullocks, and 4,895,177 buffaloes. 

Much of Upper Siam is dense forest, and the cutting of teak is an important 
industry, almost entirely in British hands. Siam teak wood is mainly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry logs being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. In 1932-33 the exports 
of teak amounted to 37,719 tons, valued at 301,094/. Planting of rubber 
trees is proceeding in the Malay Peninsula, exports of rubber and rubber 
waste for the year 1932-33 being 3,441,340 kilogrammes valued at 36,701/. 

The mineral resources of Siam are extensive and varied, including tin, 
tungsten, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, lead, copper, 
molybdenum, rubies, sapphires and silver. Tin mining is carried on in all 
the Southern or Peninsula circles of the Siamese portion of the Malay 
Peninsula and in the Rajaburi circle. The total output of metallic tin in 
1927-28 was 131,323 piculs; in 1928-29, 143,165 piculs; in 1929-30, 
184,948 piculs ; in 1930-31, 262,583 piculs ; in 1931-32, 156,168 piculs. 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of the Kingdom for the past four years is follows i— 


Year. 1 

Imports. 1 

Exports. I 

Year. 1 

Imports. 1 

tiSxports. 

1929-30 . 
1980-81 . 

£ 

18,792,098 

14,091,717 

£ 

19,079,354 

11,883,536 

1981-82 . 

1932-88 i 

• ' £ 
9,082,622 
8,186,129 

£ 

12,200,W2 

18,865,681 
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The distribution of trade by principal countries was as follows : — 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

1931-32 

1932-83 

1931-82 

1932-33 

Belgium 

£ 

189,076 

27,897 

£ 

8,669 

14,682 

China 

581,009 

477,868 

182,482 

398,162 

France 

135,286 

78,619 

6.969 

4,56^ 

Germany 

862,879 

286,988 

314,718 

382,090 

Hong Kong .... 

1,642,634 

1,398,059 

3,241.438 

4,823,628 

India, British .... 

666,982 

340,413 

100,578 

147,912: 

India, Netherlands . 

1,150,550 

1,049,247 

579,992 

450,191 

15,814 

Italy 

64,336 

67,259 

18,733 

Japan 

530,158 i 

890,761 

728,152 

818,642 

Netherlands .... 

142,856 

154,561 

63,066 

162,552 

Singapore, Penang, British ) 
Malay States . . / 

United Kingdom 

1,607,867 

1,605,699 

4,907,135 

5,698,427 

1,160,357 

1,114,258 

1,038,271 

68,478 

United States of America j 

288,672 

196,191 

38,801 

13,93^ 

West Indies (other than Briti ah) 

49 

22 

470,568 

376,059 

Burma 1 

64,496 

18,045 

1,007 

11,468 

Australia j 

58,947 

67,899 

1,539 

4,063 


The principal imports in 1932-33 were: cotton goods, 1,356,273/.; 
gunny bags, 492,636/. ; food-stulfs, 1,463,636/. ; metal manufactures, 
606,091/. ; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 384,364/. ; kerosene oil, 
378,727/. ; machinery, 116,091/. ; treasure, 164,182/. The principal exports 
were ; rice, 8, .563, 696/. ; tin and tin ore, 1,300,357/. ; teak, 301,094/. ; and 
bullion and coin, 1,572,611/. 

There is a considerable trade on the northern frontiers with the British 
Shan States and Yunnan, carried on by hawkers. 

Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 j 

1931 

1932 ! 

1 

1933 

Imports from Siam into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Siam from U. Kingdom . 
Re-exports to Siam from U. Kingdom 

£ 

260,915 

2,365,840 

23,585 

1 

£ i £ 

288,980 151,202 

2,050,314' 1,004,591 
18,981 i 18,282 

1 ^ 

: 47,906 

i 1,140,609 
7,963 

£ 

52,262 

1,235,809 

11,412 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1932-33, 983 vessels of 1,145,241 tons entered, and 982 of 1,142,243 
tons cleared the port of Bangkok. Of those entering 232 (322,324 tons), 
and of those clearing 232 (319,110) tons were British. 

On March 31, 1933, there were 2,967 kilometres (1,867 miles) of State 
Railways open to traffic and 167^ kilometres (104 miles) were under con- 
struction. The Northern Line runs from Ban Paji to Chiengmai (410 
miles), the extreme northern terminus. The Southern Line (748 miles) 
runs from Bangkok down the Peninsula to the frontier station of Padang 
Besar, where it connects with the Federated Malay States Railway from 
Penang, and to Singapore. Another line branching off from Haad Yai runs 
along the East Coast, of the Peninsula to Sungei Golok, where it connects 
With the Federated Malay States Line. There are branches to Singora, 
Nakorn, Sritamaraj and Kantang. The North-Eastern Line (164 miles) 
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is being extended from Korat to Khonkaen, the first section, from Korat 
to Bua-Vai (51 km.), being already open to traffic. The Korat-Ubol Line 
has now been completed and opened to traffic to Warindra, the station 
for Ubol. The line to Khon Kaen is expected to be ready in 1933. The 
extension from Krabinburi, the present terminus of the Eastern Line, to 
Aranya Pradesa on the Cambodian frontier was completed in 1927. In 
January, 1922, a through express service between Bangkok and Penang 
was introduced ; the distance is now traversed in 27 hours, using Diesel 
electric locomotives. A similar service between Bangkok and Chiengmai on 
the Northern Line was inaugurated in November, 1922, the journey being 
accomplished in 26 hours. The Northern and Southern Railway systems are 
linked together by means of a railway bridge over the Menam Chao Phya 
(opened January 1, 1927), and both systems terminate in the central railway 
station of Hua Lampoog. All State Railways are under one management. 
Gross earnings of the State Railways in 1931-32 were 977,807L; working 
expenses, 665,609L; and net receipts, 225,59 U. The number of passengers 
carried was 3,631,181, and total goods carried 993,724 tons. 

Private lines of an aggregate length of 66 miles include those (worked 
by companies) from Bangkok to Paknam at the mouth of the Menam, 
and from Bangkok to Tachin and Meklong on the coast to the west of 
the Menam, also from Thonburi to Bang Bua Thong, together with a tram- 
way connecting the Northern Line (Northern branch) with Phrabat. 

According to the report of Department of Ways for the year 1930-31, 
the length of state highways on March 31, 1929, was 1,423 miles, of which 
871 miles were under maintenance, 64 miles under improvement, and 498 
miles under construction. In addition there were 731 miles of provincial 
highways, particularly in the North-Eastern provinces. Ot the above state 
highways, only 66 miles were classified as first-class road, the bulk being 
third-class road. 

The following figures relate to civil aviation in 1932-33: length of routes 
opened, 384 miles; miles flown, 71,612; passengers transported, 50; 
merchandise transported, 5,499 lbs.; mails, 26,251 lbs. Carrying of mails 
by military planes was superseded on August 24, 1931, by a civil air transport 
company. 

In 1932-33 there were 761 post offices of which 308 were licensed or 
contract post offices, and 335 railway station offices. The volume of mail 
matter dealt with during the year aggregated 13,698,998 pieces. The value 
of Inland Money Orders issued was 7,987,711*76 baht ; foreign money orders 
issued, 67,773*68 baht ; foreign money orders paid, 40,752 baht. 

There were (1932-33) 667 telegraph offices. Number of inland telegrams 
was 208,671 ; foreign messages sent, 140,352 ; foreign messages received, 
71,904 ; length of line, 9,345 598 kms. 

In 1933 there were 24 telephone exchanges, 19 of which were in the 
provinces. Subscribers numbered 2,670. Number of calls was 17,363,416. 

Three wireless stations on the Telefunken system have been erected, one 
at Bangkok, one at Singora, and one at Koh-Khan. The two former are 
under the control of the Siamese naval authorities, the third under that of 
the Post and Telegraph Department. 

A new high-powered station, also on the Telefunken system, has been 
erected at Bangkok, and was opened on Jan. 16, 1929. 

Direct wireless communication on a commercial basis was established 
with Germany, England, France, Java, Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, 
Japan and India. The growth of the radio traffic 8v>ce its transfer to the 
Ministry of Commerce and Communications was as follows : 798,465 words 
handled in 1929-30 ; 879,209 in 1930-31 ,* 832,861 in 1931-32. 
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Ad(iitional radio facilities for direct traffic with Europe consist of a beam 
trjiusraitting station in Bangkok with a receiving station in Laksi. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

In Bangkok there are branches of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the Banque de I’lndo-Chine, 
the Mercantile Bank of India, and the Bank of Canton. A number of Chinese 
Banks have established branches here during recent years. There is also a 
branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China at Bbuket. A 
Siamese bank, with a British manager, was established under Royal Charter 
in 1906, with the name of the Siam Commercial Bank, Limited. It now 
has branches at Chiengmai and Nakawn Lampang in Northern Siam. 

On April 1, 1913, the Siamese Treasury Savings Bank was opened with 629 
depositors. By March 31, 1931, the numoer was 23,576, with a total deposit 
of 268,139!, ; March 31, 1932, 344,209!. 

Under the Currency Act of May, 1928, the unit of currency is the hahtf 
divided into one hundred satang. The haht is a silver coin like the tical (a 
word of foreign origin) which it replaces. It weighs 15 grammes 900 fine, 
and is eq^uivaleiit to 0*66567 grammes of fine gold, corresponding to a rate 
of 11 hahts for fZ. sterling. Siam departed from the gold standard on May 

11, 1932, and the circulation medium is almost entirely paper. Other silver 
coins 60 satang and 25 mtang pieces. The 10 ana 5 satang pieces 
are nicjcel, and the 1 satang piece, bronze. Notes and haht coins are legal 
tender without lin^it as to amount ; 6 and 26 satang pieces legal tender up 
to 6 haht^ and nickel and bronze coins legal tender up to 1 haht. 

The Government in 1902 began to issue currency notes (6, 10, 20, 100 
and 1,000 bahts, and since October, 1918, 1 baht notes). On March 81, 
1938, there were 10,389,318!. worth of currency notes in circulation ; against 
these there was a reserve of 11,096,123!., thiee-fifths in gold bullion, and the 
remainder in baht coins and short term securities or cash, in London, New 
York, and Paris, 

The metric system was made compulsory, by a decree published on March 

12, 1933, in the four metropolitan provinces of Bangkok, Ayuthia, Rajburi 
and Prachin, as from April 1, 1933. The actual weights and measures 
prescribed by law are : units of weight ; — 1 Standard Ficul = 60 kilo- 
grams ; 1 Standard Catty (1/100 Picul) « 600 grammes; 1 Standard Carat 
« 20 centigrammes. Units of length :—l Sen^i^ metres ; 1 Wak (1/20 Sen) 
e=a 2 metres ; 1 Sawk (1/4 Wab) « 0*60 metre ; 1 Kcup (| Sawk) 0 *25 metre. 
Units of square measure; — 1 Mai (1 square Sen) 1,600 sq. meties; 1 
i^gan (1/4 Rai) = 400 sq. metres ; 1 Sq, Wah (1/100 Ngau) = 4 sq. metres. 
Units of capacity: — 1 Standard Atoievi = 2,000 litres ; 1 Standard Ban (1/2 
Kwien) c=s 1,000 litres ; 1 Standard Sat (1/50 Ban) s=3 20 litres ; 1 Standard 
Tanan (1 /20 Sat) = 1 litre. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Siam 'in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and MinisUr PUnipotentiary.^F'^x^. Subaru 
Sompati (appointed 1933). 

Eirft Secretary . — Phra Bovora Snehs. 

Third SscretarUs, — Luang Sundra Nurak^h, Luang Chamnoug Dithakar, 
Uuang Bhadravadi, Jihun Bibidh Virajjakar l^nd Luang Binich Akshara. 

Attach ^. — Luang Oithakar Bhakdi. 

Consul-General. — R. D. Craig. 
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2. Of Grijat Britain in Siam. 

Envoy Extraofdinary and Ministtf Plenipotentiary. — Sir Josiah Crosby, 
K.B.E., C.I.E. (Appointed April 5, 1934.) 

Gonml- General at Bangkok, — John Bailey. 

There are consular representatives at Chiengmai, Singora, and Nakawn- 
Lampang. 

Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Siam. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Year Book of the Kingdom of Slam. Batigltok. Annual. (First issue, 1916.) 
Report of the Financial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok 
Report published in iOSO). 

The Record (the organ of the Board of Commercial Development). Quarterly. Bangkok. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Biennial. Loudon. 

Reports on the Operations of the Royal Survey Department. Bangkok. 

2. Non-official Publications. 

Directory of Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok Times). Bangkok. Annual. 

Beno (8.), Siam and China. London, 1914. 

BatoringlJohn), The Kingdom and People of Siam. 2 vols. London, 1857. 

Campbell (J. G. D.), Siam in the XXth Century. London, 1902. 

Carter (A. C.), The Kingdom of Siam. [Louisiana Purchase Exhibition.] New Yoak 
and London, 1904. 

Colquhoun (A. R.), Among the Shane. London, 1885. 

For(,y(C. H.), Bangkok. London, 1929. 

Graham (W, A.), Siam ; A Handbook of Practical, Coraraerelal and Political Inforawtieki. 
New edition. 2 vobs. London, 1924. 

Korverap (E.), Friendly Sum, Translated from the Danish by M. Gnitetmati. 
London, 1928. 

Lmire (Ch.), La France et le Siam (1662-1908). Paris, 1903. 

Le May (R.), An Asian Arcady.— The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. Cambridge, 
1926.— The Coinage of Slam. Bangkok, 1933. 

Xo(i (Pierre), Slam. London, 1923. 

Morgentaler (H. 0.), Mataharl : Impressions of the Slamese^Malayan Jungle. London, 
1922. 

Mouliof (Henry), Travels in the Central Parts of Iudo-China(8iam), Cambodia and Laos 
during the years 1858-1860. 2 vols, London, 1864. 

Pallegaix(T>. J.), Description d« royaume de Thai ou Siam. 2 vole. Parhi,1864. 

Satow (B. M, ), Essay towards a Bibliography of Siam. Singapore, 1886. 

Wkeatcroft (R.), Siam and Cambodia London, 1928. 

Wahii (H. Q. Q.), Siamese State Ceremonies, Their History and Function. London, 
1982. 

Wood (W. A. R.), A History of Siam. London, 1026. 


SPAIN. 

(Espana.) 

A Republic was proclaimed in Spain on April 14, 1981. (The first Republic 
continued from 1878 to 1875.) 

General elections took place on June 28, 1931, tC summon ‘a Consti- 
tuent Cortes ’ for the drafting of a Constitution and electing a President. 
The one-Chamber Parliament (Congress) sat for the first time on July 14, 
1981. This Parliament was dissolved October 0, 1933, and new elections 
were held on November 19, 1933. The now Parliament is composed of 473 
members, including four women, divided among the following parties t— 
Right Wing: Agrarians, 150 ; Monarchists, 38 ; Independents, 20. Centre: 
Ropublican Radicals, 104 ; Republican Conservatives, 17 ; Republican 
Democrats, 10; Catalonian League, 26. Left Wing: Socialists, 62; 
Republicans, 11 ; Catalonians, 24 ; Communist, 1. Dnclassifted, 10. 

The Constltntion of the Republic was voted on December 9, 1981. 
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President of the PcjnihliG. — Niceto Alcala Zamora y Torres ; born July 6, 
1877 ; elected December 10, 1931. Salary and allowance, 2,250,000 pesetas 
per annum. 

For a list of the sovereigns and rulers of Spain, with dates of their 
accession, since the foundation of the Spanish Monarchy by the union of the 
crowns of Aragon and Castile, see the Statesman’s Year-Book, 1932, 

p. 1286. 

Oovernment and Constitution. 

I. Central Government. 

The Constitution of the second Spanish Republic contains the following 
fundamental principles; — That Spain is a democratic Republic- of- workers 
ok-aU ^jlasses, organized in a rdgime of Liberty and Justice ; that the Republic 
constitutes an integral State consistent with the autonomy of the Munici- 
palities and Regions ; that it has no official religion, and that freedom of 
conscience is granted to all citizens ; that all citizens are equal before the! 
law ; that Castilian (Spanish) is the official language, and that no citizen 
can be compelled to know or make use of a provincial language, except withi 
the limitations set forth on the Statutes of the Regions. Sf>ain renounces; 
warfare as an instrument of national politics. The colours of the Republic 
are red, yellow and purple. The capital of the Republic is Madrid. 

The legislative powder rests with the ])eo|>le who exercise it by means of 
the Cortes (s ingle c hamber) or Congress of Deputies, who are elected for 4 
years by u n lYe rs grt~ su ffrgge , equal, direct and secret, on the system of 
proportional representation. All citizens orer 23, without distinction of sex 
or civil status are eligible. Deputies, who are re-eligihle indefinitely, are 
paid a salary of 1,000 pesetas per month besides travelling expenses. 
Electors, male or female, must be over 23. 

Sixty days after the expiration of the mandate of the Cortes, or of its 
dissolution, new elections must take place, and the new Cortes shall sit 
thirty days as a maximum after the general elections are held. The Cortes 
will assemble without previous notification on the first law-day of February 
and October e.ach year, and will sit at least during three months in the first 
period and two months in the latter. The Government and the Cortes have 
the initiative to make laws. The Cortes may authorize the Government to 
enact laws by decrees, on the recommendation of the Council of Ministers, 
on matters pertaining to the legislative power ; with the limitation that 
such decrees can in no way refer to an increase of expenditures. The Cortes 
appoints from its own body a Perjpauent Cornrnittee, composed of 21 repre-, 
sentatives electe<i proportionately frdlTii the “different parties and presided 
over by the Speaker, whicli is entrusted with tlie suspension of public 
guarantees, the enacting of laws by decrees and the prosecution of members. 
The Cortes may propose a vote of censure on the Government or any of its 
Ministers, on the request of fifty of its members, but the Cabinet or the 
I Minister in question is not obliged to resign in consequence unless the vote 
of censure is passed by an absolute majority of the Chamber. International 
agreements sanctioned by Spain and filed in the League of Nations, bearing 
on international law, are to be considered as constituting [lart of Spanish 
legislation ; the government to produce before the Cortes in such cases the 
proper law for its adoption. The sanctioning of the laws voted by the Cortes 
can be submitted to a referendum, constituted by not less than 16 per cent, 
of the electors; but referendum cannot affect the Constitution, the com- 
plementary laws, the* ratification of International Agreements filed in the 
League of Nations, the Statutes of the Regions and the taxation laws. The 
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people may also exercise their right of initiative in proposing laws to the 
Cortes, provided that the petition is made by 15 per cent, of the electors. 

The President of the Republic is the Head of the State and personifies the 
Nation. He is elected conjointly by the Cortes and a number of ‘compro- 
misers* equal to that of Deputies. The ‘compromisers' are elected by 
universal suffrage, equal, direct and secret. An additional clause in the 
Constitution prescribes that the Constituent Cortes sliall elect the first 
President of the Republic by secret voting ; an absolute majority of votes of 
all the Deputies in office being required for the proclamation. 

The President of the Republic must be a Spanish citizen, over forty 
years, in full possession of his civil and political rights ; the exceptions 
being military men in active service or on the retired list for not less than 
ten years, clergymen and ministers of the various churches and religions, 
members of reigning or ex-reigning families of any country whatsoever no 
matter how related to tlie head of such family. The President holds office 
for six years, and lie cannot be re-elected until six years after the termina- 
tion of his last mandate. The elections take place thirty days previous to 
the expiration of the presidential mandate. In case of absence or other 
causes his duties are to be assumed by the Speaker of the House, who in 
turn will be substituted in his duties by the Deputy -Speaker. Likewise, the 
Speaker of the House assumes office as President of the Ke})ublic in case of 
vacancy, and the election of the new' President is to be convoked not beyond 
eiglit days, tlie elections to take place within the thirty succeeding days. 
The Cortes will maintain its powers, even if dissolved, for the exclusive 
purpose of the election of President. 

The President appoints and dismisses the Premier and, upon the latter’s 
recommendation, his Hinisters. The President is empowered to declare War, 
but he can only sign the declaration under the conditions prescribed in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and after being authorised by a special 
law. He also issues decrees countersigned by his Ministers; chains 
measures of urgency to safeguard the integrity of the Nation, upon im- 
mediate notification of his action to the Cortes, negotiates, signs and ratifies 
International Agreements, political and commercial treaties, as well as those 
bearing on the public treasury. In general, any Agreement calling for 
legislation unless sanctioned by the Cortes shall not bind the Nation in any 
way. The agreements entered with the International Labour Bureau are to 
be submitted to the Cortes within limited time, and after approval the Presi- 
dent’s ratification is to be communicated to tho League of Nations for its 
proper filing. Other International Treaties and Covenants ratified by Spain 
shall also be filed in the League of Nations. Secret Treaties and clauses of 
a similar nature are not binding. In case of Spain’s withdraw'al from the 
League of Nations the President must be authorised by the Cortes before 
passing the notification of retirement. The President has the faculty of 
enacting laws by decree when the Cortes are not assembled, on the recom- 
mendation and by unanimous accord of the government and with the 
approval of two-thirds of tho Permanent Committee, on momentous matters 
in defence of the Republic ; such decrees to bo only of a provisional character 
until such time as the Cortes have sanctioned them. The President may at 
all times convoke extraordinary Cortes. He can suspend the ordinary 
sessions during one month in the first period (February) and fifteen days in 
the second period (October). He can dissolve the Cortes not more than 
twice during his tenure of office, either by a justified decree or by convoking 
new elections within sixty days ; a second dissolution n\ust be examined by 
the new Cortes in its nrst sitting and an adverse voting by an absolute 
majority implies dismissal of the President. 
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The Pmsident can be dismissed at any time ; sixty per cent, of the 
members constituting the Cortes ai'e required for filing the demand, and 
from that moment the President coases Ida functions until after the demand 
has been examined and voted upon. 

The Constitution allows to all citizens freedom of opinions and ideas, but 
may hold tliose rights in snspeiuse by a government decree in cases of im- 
pending danger to the Nation. If the Cortes are not assembled at the time, 
they are to be convoked within eight days. The susjiension of constitutional 
rights cannot exceed thirty days ; any extension of time must be previously 
authorized by the Cortes or the Permanent Committee. 

A Tribunal of Constitutional Guaranty is created with jurisdiction over 
the entire Nation, whose duty it will be to decide on the uuconstitutionality 
of the laws ; the protection of individual rights ; discre[)ancios arising in 
l^islation between the State and the autonomous regions and among one 
another ; the examination and approval of powers of the ‘ compromisers ’ 
chosen for the election of President ; the responsibility incurred by the 
President of the Republic, the Premier and Ministers, the President and 
Magistrates of the Supreme Court and the Attorney-General. The Cortes 
will appoint the President of the Guaranty Tribunal, whether a deputy or 
not, and among other members there will be a repregentative for each region. 

The Constitution may be reformed either on the recommendation of the 
Government, or when proposed by a quarter of the members of the Chamber ; 
in both cases the proposal must determine the chaages at issue, and to take 
in consideration the reform requires the vote of two-thirds of the Deputies 
during the first four years of constitutional regime and an absolute majority 
hereafter; the Cortes then automatically become dissolved and new elections 
must be convoked within sixty days. The new Parliament thus elected will 
act as Constituent Cortes to decide on the reform, and thereafter as ordinary 
Cortes. 

Other main points incorporated in the new Constitution is the establish- 
ment of divorce ; the legitimacy of the offspring of unmarried couples, and 
the rural problem affecting land and property. 

The Government was constituted as follows on March 3, 1934 : — 

Prime Minister. — Don Alejandro Lerroux Garcia. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Don Leandro Pita Romero. 

Minister of Justice . — Don Ramon Alvarez Valdes., 

Minister of JVar, — Don Diego Hidalgo. 

Minuter of Marine. — Don Juan Jos6 Rocha Garcia, 

Minister of Finance.~-\)Q\\ Manuel Marraco. 

Minister qf the Interior. — Don Rafael Salazar Alov so. 

Minister ^ EdueaXion. — Don Salvador de Madariaga. 

Minister of Puhlic Works . — Don Kafael Guerra del Rio, 

Minister of Labour . — Dun EUadella Arno, 

Minister ^ Agriculture. — Don Cinlo del Rio Rodrig^iez, 

Ministry of Industry and. Commerce. — Don Ricardo Samper Ibaltez, 
Minuter of Communication s.^^Dou Jos6 Maria Cid Ruiz Zorrilla. 

II. Local Government. 

The provinces are conMituted by the association of Municipalities ; 
Spanish dominions in Northern Africa will be organize^l under the autono* 
iBoua principle in direct relation with the central government. All 
Munioi^mlities will ho autonomous in their respective jrpheres, and they will 
elect their AyuntamientOf by universal suflVage, equal, direct and secret, 
which will be presided over by the Alcalde^ elected from its own body, 
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at whose side stand, in tl\o larger towns, several Tenientes de Alcalde. 
Each island of tho Canaries will have a corporation known as Cabildo Imular^ 
to rule their special interests ; the Balearic Islands may adopt a similar 
regime. Each province of Spain has its own Assembly, the Diputacion 
Provincial^ the members of which are elected by the constituencies ; the 
administration of the Diputadoiies Provinciales is being radically reformed 
wdth the Republic. 

The several regions in Spain hive submitted to the Republican Govern- 
ment the autonomous principle, which the Constitution has embodied as 
follows : If one or more neighbouring provinces possessing similar lusiorical 
and economical characteristics decide to form an autonomous region, con- 
sistent with tho Spanish Nation, they will file their petition to the central 
government by means of a Statute, which must be passed for its proposal by 
the majority of Municipalities in the area. The approval of a Regional 
Statute requires the votes of at least two-tliirds of the electors inscribed in 
the Census ; in case of an adverse plebiscite five years must elapse before 
renewing the proposal of autonoiny. The Statute can only come in force 
when approved by tho Cortes. The federation of autonomous regions is in 
no way admitted. The Constitution excludes from the domain of the 
autonomous regious tho following matters which the Central Government 
alone may deal with : the nationalisation of citizens and adherence to 
constitutional rights ; Church legislation ; diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation ; declaration of war, treaties of jieaco and in general international 
intercourse; defence of public surety ; national debt; army, navy and national 
defence ; tariff reform and commercial treaties ; nationalisation of ships ; 
extradition laws ; jurisdiction of the Supreme Tribunal ; finance laws re* 
gulated by the State ; system of communications controlled by the State, post 
and telegraphs, airways, etc. 

Any province forming part of an autonomous region may renounce its 
autonomous regime and return to the provincial regime by a similar 
plebiscite as that required when soliciting the autonomy. 

Pais Yasco. 

The Basque Provinces (Alava, Guipuacoa and Vizcaya) on November 11, 
1933, approved the Basque Statute. 

Catalonia. 

The Catalan Statute was approved by tho Cortes on Sept. 15, 1932, 
thus granting the autonomy to the region of Catalonia, composed of the foui 
provinces of Barcelona, Gcroiia, Lerida and Tarragona, with an area ol 
12,000 square miles and inhabited by a population of approximately 
3,000,000. The representative organ is vested on the Oeneralitat^ which 
will bo integrated by a Parliament, a President and the Executive Council. 
The President of the Oencralitat is elected by tho Catalonian Parliament, 
which consists of 85 members. 

The olBcial language is both Castilian (Spanish) and Catalan, but foi 
official intercourse of Catalonia with the rest of Spain, and commnnicatior 
between the State authorities and those of Catalonia, Spanish is to be the onl) 
official language. By a decree of November 8, 1933» Catalan is the officia 
language in all judicial matters. The first elections to Parliament were belt 
on November 20, 1932, and Parliament was opened on December 6, 1982. 

President of Caialonia, --'Don Luis Companys, Elected December 31,1 933 

Two other regions — the Basques and Galicia —Ivive announced the! 
statutes to the Cortes. On December 21, 1933, the Basques foinialP 
delive'red their statute to the Oortoe. 
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Area and Population. 

Continental Spain has an area of 190,060 square miles, but including 
the Balearic and Canary Islands, the total area is 196,607 square miles. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Census year 

Population 

Increase 

Rate of annual 
increase 

1857 

15,464,340 

— 

— 

1860 

15,656,467 

191,127 

0-42 

1877 

16,631,869 

976,402 

0-37 

1887 

17,560,362 

928,483 

0-56 

1897 

18,065,636 

605,283 

0 29 

1900 

18,594,405 

528,770 

0-97 

1910 

I 19,927,150 

1,332,745 

0-74 

1920 

21,303,162 

1,376,012 

0-69 

1930 1 

23,563,867 

2,260,705 

1*06 


Area and population of the fifty provinces : — 


Province 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec. 31, 
1982 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 

Province 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec. 81, 
1982 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 

Alava 

1,175 

105,278 

89-6 

Lugo 


3,814 

468,403 

122-8 

Albacete. 

6,737 

340.824 

59*4 

Madrid . 


3,084 

1,447,986 

469-5 

Alicante . 

2,186 

662,589 

252-9 

Malaga . 


2,812 

624,986 

222-2 

Almeria . 

3,360 

338.240 

100-6 

Murcia . 


4,453 

646,812 

146-2 

Avila 

8,042 

223,796 

73-5 

Navarra . 


4,055 

849,090 

86-0 

Badaioz . 

8,451 

714,024 

84-4 

Orense . 


2,694 

428,763 

169-1 

Baleares . 

1,085 

370,853 

191-6 

Oviedo . 


4,205 

801,508 

190-6 

Barcelona 

2,968 

1,892,039 

637-4 

Palencia . 


3,256 

210,722 

64-7 

Bnrgos . 

5,480 

359 073 

65-5 

Pontevedra 


1,695 

574,950 

339-4 

Ciceres . 

7.C67 

467,73.5 

59-7 

Salamanca 


4,829 

342,606 

70-9 

Cidiz . 

2,834 

600,033 

176-4 

Santa Cruz 

do 




Castell6n. 

2,495 

809,118 

128-9 

Tenerife (Can- 




Ciudad- Real . 

7,620 

504,599 

60-2 

arias) 

. 

1,528 

814,797 

206-0 

C6rdoba . 

5,299 

689,742 

130-1 

Santander 


2,108 

371,477 

176-2 

Comfia . 

8,051 

779,441 

266-4 

Segovia . 


2,635 

175,575 

66 6 

Cuenca . 

6,636 

315,129 

47-4 

Sevilla . 


5,428 

825,680 

152-1 

Gerona . 

2,264 

325,539 

143-7 

Soria 


8,988 

167,130 

89-4 

Granada . 

4,928 

657,785 

1 183-4 

Tarragona 


2,605 

349,773 

139-6 

Guadal^ara . 

4,676 

204,508 

! 43-7 

Teruel . 


5,720 

252,921 

44-2 

Guipuzcoa 

728 

311,146 

427-4 

Toledo . 


5,919 

498,732 

84-2 

Huelva . 

3,918 

359,892 

91-9 

Valencia . 


4,160 

1,065,424 

266-7 

Huesca . 

5,848 

241,450 

41-2 

Valladolid 


2,922 

805,713 

104-6 

Ja^n 

6,208 

690,987 

132-7 

Vizcaya (Biscay) 

836 

500,463 

598-6 

Laa Palnaas 




Zamora . 


4,097 

282,941 

69-0 

(Canarias) . 

1,279 

259,992 

203-2 

Zaragoza . 


6,726 

614,100 

80-8 

Le6n 

5,986 

447,826 

76-4 






L6rida . 

4,690 

814,389 

67-0 






Logrofio . 

1,946 
1 

205,961 

105-8 

Total 


196,607 

24,012,430 

122-1 


The population of Ceuta (38,677) is included in that of Cadiz. Beside* 
Ceuta, Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhucema isles (pop. 842), the 
Chafarinas (317), Melilla (62,323), Pefion de la Gomera (234), Rio de Ore 
(342), and Nador (2,640). The North African possessions are no longei 
used as convict stations. 

By Decree of September 21, 1927, the islands which form the 
Canary Archipelago were divided into two provinces, under the name ol 
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their respective capitals : Santa Cruz de Tenerife and Las Palmas. The 



Lanzarote and Fuerteventura, with the small barren islands of Alegranza, 
Roque del Eate, Roque del Oeste, Graciosa, Montana Clara y Lobos. 

The following were the estimated populations of the principal towns on 
December 31, 1932, viz. : — 


Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

ToA-n 

Pop. 

Barcelona 

1,041,865 

1 San Sebastian 

81,797 

Huelva . 

. 46,982 

Madrid . 

993,646 

1 Las Palma? . 

80,642 

Badajoz . 

. 44,883 

Valencia . 

334,129 

j Oviedo . 

76,684 

Pamplona 

. 44,205 

Sevilla . 

233,393 

j GAdiz 

75.581 

Albacete 

. 43,892 

Mdlaga . 

195,281 

1 Corufta . 

76,574 

Vitoria . 

, 41,245 

Zaragoza . 

180,674 

Lorca' . 

74,696 

Micres' 

. 40,560 

Bilbao . 

168,075 

Alicante. 

76,101 

Ja6n 

. 41,065 

Murcia . 

162,251 

i Jerez ' . 

67,076 

Linares * 

. 40,168 

Granada . 

121,160 

j La Linea* 

63,236 

Burgos . 

. 40,800 

Cdrdoba . 

109,06" 

1 8. Gru* (Canaries). 

04,0,12 

Lerida . 

. 39,008 

Cartagena * . 

96,981 

Gijon ' . 

57,573 

Sabadell ' 

. 37,529 

Valladolid 

93,969 

Almeria 

54,736 

! Castellon 

. 37,246 

Palma 

90,443 

1 Vigo' . 

53,091 

! Alcoy' . 

. 36,463 

Santander 

87,6641 

1 Salamanca . 

49,801 

j Logrofio 

. 35,849 


• Population Census 1920. 


The movement of population for 3 years was as follows : — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
births 

1929 

168,805 

653,668 

407,486 

246,182 

1930 

178,908 

669,785 

394,356 

266,880 

1931 

175,016 

649,066 

408,581 

240,485 


Emigration figures for 4 years as follows ; — 


Y ear 

Male 

Female ! 

Total 

Year 

Male j 

Female ^ 

Total 

1929 

02,709 

38,279 

100,988 

1931 j 

43,070 j 

24,638 

67,714 

1930 

59,415 

.8.5,583 

94,948 

1932 ! 

40,611 1 

25,010 j 

65,621 


Emigration from Spain is chiefly to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico. 


Beligion. 

The new Republican Constitution in force (Dec. 9, 1931) declares that 
Spain has no official religion. The great majority of the population adhere 
to the Roman Catholic Faith. The Constitution guarantees liberty of 
worship and freedom of conscience. Religious bodies are now treated as 
Associations, to be governed by a special law. Cemeteries are placed under 
exclusive civil jurisdiction. The State will no longer support the clergy 
and the buildings, etc. of the Church. Religious orders who take the papal 
vote become dissolved and their properties and estates subject to nationalisa- 
tion. The remaining orders are to be inscribed in a special register in charge 
of the Ministry of Justice ; they are prohibited from buying property other 
than that intended for living and the practice of religion ; prohibition of 
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«xercising industry, commerce or education ; submission to taxation j 
obligation to render an annual account of their investments. 

Within the Peninsula, apart from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan 
sees, and 61 suffragan sees, the chief being Toledo, where the Primate 
resides. In 1930 there were in Spain 66 cathedrals, 22 collegiate churches* 
20,612 parish churches, and 17,157 chapels and sanctuaries. 

Education. 

The latest census returns (1930) show that 47 ‘22 percept, of the popula- 
tion could read and write, of which 0*94 could read only; and 45'46 pet 
cent, could neither read por write. The remaining 7 '32 per cent, corresponds 
to the infant population Under 6 years. 

The Constitution of the Republic ordains that primary education is to 
be compulsory and free. Kducation is to be lay, but the churches are 
authorized, under State inspection, to teach their respective doctrines in 
their own schools. 

The country is divided into eleven educational districts, with the univer- 
sities as centres. The total sum spent in 1931 was 162,368,117 pesetas. 

In 1930, there were 35,989 public schools attended by 2,292,486 boysand 
girls. Secondary education is conducted in ‘institutions,’ or middle-class 
schools, and there must be at least one of them in every province. There 
were in the year 1931, 94 institutions with 76,074 pupils (11,115 girls). 
These institutions prepare for the universities, of which there are eleven, 
attended by 35,717 students (2,246 women). The universities are at Barcelona, 
Granada, Madrid, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, Valencia, 
Valladolid, and Zaragoza. There are, besides, a medical and science faculty 
at Cadiz in connection with the University of Seville, and in the Canary 
Islands an educational establishment dependent on the University of Seville. 
In 1981 the total sum expended on education and the fine arts w’as 
201,652,869 pesetas. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Trihunales and Juzgados (Tribunals and Courts), 
which conjointly form the Poder Judicial (Judicial Power). Judges and 
Mamstrates cannot be removed, suspended or transferred except as set forth 
by law. 

The Judicature is composed of : — 1 Tribunal Swprtmo (Supreme High 
Court) ; 15 Avdiencias Terriloriales (Divisional High Courts) ; 50 

Auduncias Provinciates (Provincial High Courts) ; 580 Juzgados de Primera 
Insiancia {Courts of First Instance); and 9,267 Juzgados Municipales (Dis- 
trict Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of the Peace). 

The Tribunal Supremo consists of a President (the new Constitution enacts 
that the appointment is to be made by the President of the Republic), three 
Courts of Justice, one for administrative purposes, and one for trying 
military cases (fonnerly under military jurisdiction) ; it is empowered with 
disciplinary faculties ; is Court of Classation in civil and criminal trials ; 
decides in first and second instance disxjutes arising between private 
individuals and the State. 

The Auduncias TerrUorialh have power to try in second instance 
sentences passed by judges in civil matters, and in first instance all criminal 
trials of the province. 

The Audiendas Papvincicdes are Conrts competent to try and nass sentence 
in first instance on all cases filed for delinquency. The Repnwlo has re- 
instated the jury system, which was suppressed dutiUg the Dictatorship. 
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The Jtbzgadoa Uunicipales are conetituted of a Judge and two I>^uty 
Judges. This Court is competent to try small ciril casea not exceeding 
20,000 pesetas (£800) in value, and petty offences. 

On July 1, 1026, the ‘Court of Minors' {2'ribunal de Niflos) was estab- 
lished for trying cases of delinquency of boys and girls from 9 to 18 years 
of age. There is also the ^Tribunal Industrial^* for deciding labour dis- 
putes. The new penal code, approved by the Cortes on September 6, 1932, 
abolishes the death penalty and also imprisonment for life. The maximum 
penalty for any offence is 30 years’ imprisonment. 

Old Age Pensions and Social Insurance. 

By a law dated February 27th, 1908, the ‘Institute Nacional de 
Prevision ’ was created for the purpose of granting Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a system of social insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made up of an endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and public 
donations. The maximum annual pension obtainable is 1,500 pesetas (£60). 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for five years, in thousands of pesetas : — 


- 

{ 1930 

1 1931 

1932 » 

1933 » 

1934 1 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

1 1,000 

I Pesetas 

. 1 8,85l,K^.2 

. i 3,801,614 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3,778,827 

8,907.993 

1,000 

Pesetas 

4,550,248 

4,461,007 

1,000 

Pesetas 

4,722,157 

4,727,288 

1,000 

Pesetas 

4.658.000 

4.663.000 


1 Estimatee. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1933^ is made up as follows : — 


Revenue 

Pesetas 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Direct taxes 

1,463,828,300 

President of the Republic. 

2,550,000 

10*000,000 

Indirect Taxes 

1,383,708,750 

Legislature .... 

Moaopollet .... 

1,062,875,000 

Public Debt .... 

978,012,935 

State properties— 

Pensions .... 

284,320,671 

Income .... 

49,583,500 

High Court of Finance 

1,630,400 

Sales .... 

505,000 

Pr^idenev of the Council 

Resources of the Treasury . 

762,856,821 

of Ministers 

Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs .... 

Mluistryof Justice 
„ „ Army 

„ ,, Marius 

„ ,, the Interior 

„ „ Public Works . 

„ ,, Public Instruc- 

tion h Fine Arts 1 
„ „ Labour 

u „ Agriculture 

,, „ Finance 

Cost of collecting Revenue . 
Spanish Possessions . 
Expenditure in Morocco , 
Special Expenditures . 

87,415,549 

22,294,052 

50,641,218 

483,604,861 

260,608,763 

410.681,584 

873,298,728 

810^780,204 
84,026,485 
123,997,260 
70,628,024 
163,482,076 
^^271, 698 
157,687,479 
436.718,241 

ToUl . 

4,722,166.871 

Grand Total , . , 

4.727.283,89* 

(189>0dl,832/.) 


(188,886,275/.) 



t The badget hat been extended for the, Oral quarter of 1M4. 
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The Public Debt of Spain on Jan. 1, 1931, amounted to 20,028,265,600 
pesetas, composed as follows : — 

Pesetas, noininal. 


Internal 4 per cent. . 6,245,784,953 

External 4 i)er cent 910,708,800 

Redeemable 4 per cent (1908) 128,292,600 

Redeemable 6 per cent. (1917) 939,300,000 

Redeemable 5 i»er cent. (1920) 1,168,122,500 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1926) without tax . . 226,000,000 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1927) witbout tax . . 8,546,550,000 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1927) taxed 2,041,187,500 

Redeemable 4^ per cent. (1928) without tax . . . 600,000,000 

Redeemable 4 per cent. (1928) without tax . . . 1,090,846,480 

Redeemable 3 j er cent. (1928) without tax . . . 2,000,931,167 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1929) without 1ax . . . 500,000,000 

Redeemable 5 per cent. Railway Loan (l«t) . . 500,000,000 

Redeemable 4 J per cent. Railway Loan (2n(l) . 800,000,000 

Redeemable 44 i er cent. Railway Loan (3rd) . . . 600,000,000 

Treasury Honda for Development of Industry . . 111,194,700 

Redeemable 5 per cent. Morocco Loan .... 16,260,000 

Treasiuy Bonds, 6 percent 305,142,000 


Defence. 

Army, 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
for 18 years. The law in force (Decree of February 20, 1925) provides for 
active service in the army to be normally for 2 years. At present the term 
of service with the Regular Army is 1 year, and 5 years in the First Reserve. 
Conscripts are called up in two contingents. 

The army has undergone a radical change under the Republic. Thirty- 
seven infantry regiments have been suppressed, the rank of captain-general 
has been abolished and all lieutenant-generals, with one or two exceptions, 
have been placed on the retired list. 

The new organization consists of three High Inspections, under Major- 
Generals, stationed at Madrid. The army in times of peace will comprise 
eight divisions distributed over the different provinces, a division of Cavalry 
in Madrid, and the forces in the Balearic and Canary Islands, besides the 
Military Command in Africa. 

A division consists of two infantry brigades, each comprising two regiments 
of two battalions ; a squadron of cavalry; a brigade of artillery, with two 
regiments ; a battalion of engineers (sappers), with two technical sections ; 
a squadron of aviation with an observation unit; artillery park ; sanitary, 
veterinary and administrative groups. 

A division of cavalry consists of three cavalry brigades, each of three 
regiments; a regiment of artillery, an aviation squadron for observation ; 
cyclist and automobile groups ; sanitary and veterinary sections. 

The forces in Baleares are composed of 2 infantry regiments, a regiment 
of coast artillery and a mixed group ; two mixed groups of sappers and tele- 
graphy ; sanitary and administrative sections. 

In the Canary Islands there are two regiments of infantry ; two mixed 
groups of artillery ; two mixed groups of sappers and telegraphy ; 
sanitary and administrative sections. 

Morocco is divided into two military districts, each formed of two infantry 
regiments, two sections of cyclists; the Foreign Legion; two sections of 
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cavalry ; a battalion of engineers, with radiotelegraphy and automobile 
groups ; two groups of aviation ; two marine companies ; three groups of 
native troops with three infantry ‘tabors,’ and one of cavalry. 

The total number of generals in active service is 84 ; chiefs and officers, 
9,651 ; non-commissioned officers, 1,338; sergeants, 5,811; corporals, 12,262 ; 
musicians, 1,276; soldiers, 105,367. Jn Africa there are 3 generals; 2,125 
chiefs and officers, and 45,186 of other ranks and soldiers, of which 9,080 are 
natives and 6,000 belong to the Foreign Legion. 

There are also the Guardia Civil and the Carabineros, The former is a 
constabulary, and the latter a military police used as Customs guard on the 
frontier. Both are recruited from the army and under military discipline. 
The actual strength of the Guardia Civil is 22,499 ; cavalry, 5,318. 
Carabineros: infantry, 14,626; cavalry, 350. 

In 1933-34, 145,000 recruits were called to the colours. 

Spain has several fortresses which guard the frontiers and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarzun and Pamplona ; on the central Pyrenees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyrenees, Gerona ; on the Portuguese side, 
Badajoz (an old fortification) ; and finally on the coast, Ferrol, CAdiz, 
Cartagena, Mahon (Balearic Islands) and Ceuta (Africa). The military 
estimates for 1933 amounted to 433,694,361 pesetas. 


Navy. 




Armour 
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19141 Jaime I. 
191.h 1 Espaila 


’}| 15,700 


Battleships. 

8 I 10 I 8 12-in. ; 20 4-in. 


15,500 19*5 


Giniiser.^. 


1920 

RepuMica 

5.550 

3 

_ 

9 6-in. 

I 4 

25,500 1 

25-5 

1923 

Mendez Nufiez . 

4,726 

3 

— 

6 6-in. 

4 

45,000 

29 

1925 

TLibertad . . 




( \ 


1 


1925 

1 Alnilrante Cer- 




1 8 6-in. . . . ( 





■{ veru . . '■ 

7,8.50 

8 

— 

A A I 

12 

80,000 

33 

1928i 

Miguel de Cer- 




• • • 





t vanles . . j 

' 1 

t 
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There are 10 flotilla leaders, 3 destroyers, 12 modern torpedo boats, 4 
gunboats, and 13 submarines. 

The dockyard at Ferrol is worked by a British syndicate, employing 
Spanish workmen. At this yard two 10,000 ton cruisers {Baleares and 
Canarias) are approaching completion. Each will be armed with eight 
8-inch and eight 4 ’7-inch guns. In addition, the construction of 12 more 
submarines and 4 more flotilla leaders has been authorized. Of these, 4 
flotilla leaders and 1 submarine are in hand. 

A naval wireless telegraphic station, Telefunken system, with a range of 
300 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz). There are also wireless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. A naval flying service is at work. 

For 1934 the strength of the navy was fixed at 18,000 sailors. 
Total number of officers in active service in the navy, including all 
departmental corps : 1,407. Reserve; 196. 
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Production and Industry. 

Spain is a prepond eratingly agricultural country. The General Land 
Reform Bill, voted by the Republican Cortes on September 15, 1932, provides 
br expropriation of land on a large scale. Uncultivated land and other 
and capaole of a better yield under proper cultivation are to be expropriated ; 
likewise, estates belonging to the extinguLshed aristocracy not made pro- 
iuctive for agriculture and only used for hunting and pleasure. Lands 
vithin 2 kilometres ot villages having less than 25,000 inhaVdtants are also 
iable to expropriation if the proprietors own estates in the village producing 
m income over 1,000 pesetas and are not directly cultivating them. The 
ndemnity agreed ranges from 5 per cent, on lands producing a revenue of 
15,000 pesetas to 20 per cent, for revenues of 200,000 pesetas and over. 

The productive area was calculated (1932) at 44,274,790 hectares 
109,358,731 acres) or 87*7 per cent., and the remainder, 6,176,898 hectares 
[15,256,938 acres) or 12*3 per cent., as being unproductive. A large part of 
the productive area is not under direct cxihivation, but modern methods and 
ap-to-date machinery are now being employed. 

Of the total area of Spain (50,451,688 hectares, or 124,616,669 
acres), in 1932, 2,061,893 hectares (5,092,876 acres) were devoted to olive 
julture (4*08 per cent. ) ; 1,539,716 hectares {3,803,098 acres) to vineyards 
[3*06 per cent.) ; 503,844 hectares (1,244,496 acres) to fruit (0 99 per cent.) ; 
16,526,823 hectares (40,821,253 acres) to agriculture and gardens (32'2 per 
sent.) ; and 23,642,514 hectares (58,397,009 acres) to pasture and mountains 
(46*8 per cent.). The value of the agricultural production in 1932 was 
estimated at 10,414,797,917 pesetas. 

In 1921 Spain started the cultivation of tobacco; in 1932, 10,233 acres 
planted yielded 150,636 cwts., of a total value of 12,650,108 pesetas (Canary 
Islands included). 

The area under the principal crops and the yield (for 3 years) were as 
ollows : — 



Area. 

' Yield. 


1930 

1931 

1982 

1 1930 

1931 

1932 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats 

Rye 

Acres 

11,128,980 

4,540,991 

1,939,612 

1,550,103 

Acres 

11,240,118 

4,041,950 

1,984,781 

1,515,296 

Acres 

11,243,778 

4,834,603 

1,924,868 

1,613,352 

1 Cwts. 

' 79,851,160 
i 46,253,336 
! 14,513,594 1 
1 10.944,534 

Cwts. 

73,170,660 
39,505,966 
12,090,904 1 
10,720,686 

1 

Owti. 

100,267,102 

67,726,948 

16,609,482 

13,160,804 


In 1982, 8,589,686 acres were under vines (3,. 524, 443 acres in 1931) 
ind produced 7,160.853,629 pounds of grapes (6,331,249,206 pounds in 
1931), yielding ordinary red and white wines to the extent of 559,854,366 
gallons (503,565,680 gallons in 1981). In 1932 there were 26,361,317 
orange trees planted and 815,102 lemon trees, yielding 23,420,960 cwts. of 
oranges and 1,181,888 cwts. of lemons, showing an aggregate value of 
285,220,888 pesetas (oranges) and. 17,082,845 pesetas (lemons). In 1982, 
209,882 acres of beet root sugar planted yielded 40,696,650 cwts., and 8,416 
acres of cane sugar planted yielded 4,034,564 cwts. Jn 1932, 1,032,126 
acres of potatoes planted yielded 100,615,116 cwts., producing a value of 
848,649,317 pesetas. In 1932, 66,218 acres of onions planted yielded 
12,810,720 cwts., producing a value of 85,426,755 })esota8. In 1932-88, 
olive trees planted covered an area of 4,638,912 acres, yielding 86,197,166 
cwts, of olives and 6r, 876, 436 cwts. of oil. 29,297,130 almond trees planted 
n 1982, covering an area of 349,801 acres, produced 1,998,894 cwts, of 
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almonds of a total value of 97,946,914 pesetas. Hazel nut trees planted in 
1932 amounted to 2,991,641 covering an area of 27,718 acres, and produced 
397,070 cwta, of nuts of a total value of 17,131,165 pesetas. Other products 
are esparto, flax, hemp, pulse ; and Spain has important industries connected 
with the preparation of wine and fruits. Silk culture is carried on in 
Valencia, Murcia, and other provinces (512,621 kilos were produced in 
1931). Spain produces yearly some 3,000 tons of honey and 750 tons of 
beeswax. The number of hives is approximately 619,000. There are 15 
cane sugar factories and 42 beet-sugar factories in Spain; in 1931, 17,900 
tons were produced of the former and 175,700 tons of tlie latter. In 
1930, the total number of resinous pine-trees amounted to 8,215,648. The 
total number of alcoliol factories in 1931 was 3,421, producing brandy and 
spirituous liquors to the extent of 110,569,760 litres. Beer factories in 
operation amounted to 48 ; yielding 85,745,320 litres. • 

The number of farm animals in 1931 wa.s estimated as follows : — Horses, 
562,877; mules, 1,174,508; asses, 1,003,578; cows, 3,653,667 ; sheep, 
20,046,532; goats, 4,607,946; pigs, 5,102,165; camels (Canary Islands), 
4,327. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces of Vizcaya, 
Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville ; copper in the provinces 
of Seville, Cordoba, and Huelva; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, 
Valencia, and Cdrdoba ; zinc iu Santander, Murcia, Guiphzcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria ; manganese in Oviedo, 
Huelva, and Seville ; quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo ; silver in 
Guadalajara ; sulphate of soda in Burgos ; salt in Guadalajara ; sulphur 
in Murcia and Almerfa ; phosphates in CiccveB and Huelva. Vanadium 
was refMjrted to have been discovered in Asturias iu 1929. 

In 1931 workers employed in connection with the mining industries were 
as follows ; 144,374 men, 4,035 women, and 14,113 boys and girls under 18. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1931 was 489,935,491 pesetas at 
the pit mouth, there being 2,298 productive mining concessions covering 
an area of 297,200 hectares. Mining accidents caused 135 deaths. The 
number of factories engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries 
amounted to 1,402 in 1931 (1,124 in 1930), wdth a total output of 942,302,069 
pesetas (1,095,572,438 in 1930). The quantities and values of the more 
important minerals in 1931 were as follows : — 


Kinersla 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pe.setaa 

Minerals 

j Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Anthracite . 

524,689 

21,787,448 

Iron pyrites 

. i 22,147 

881,423 

Asphalt 

5,135 

187,975 

Coal . 

. 6,506,250 

245,424,215 

Mercury 

29,673 

4,777,661 

Lignite 

841,466 

10,499,858 

Sulphur 

65, SIS 

881,507 

Manganese 

17,916 

697,950 

Zinc 

111,909 ’ 

10,026,107 

Silver 

, — 

1 — 

Copper . 

3,111,699 

1 75,171,648 

Lead Ore . 

151,456 

1 42,056,789 

Tin . . . 

248 1 

i 1,210,500 

Salt . 

. i 155,448 

1,488,225 

Phoaphorite . 

7,734 

‘ 309,860 1 

Wolfram . 

. ' ISl 

217,600 

Iron . . . ' 

3,190,203 1 

48,727,986 ■ 





In 1933 the pig iron production was 340,000 metric tons, and steel 

466.000 metric tons, compared with 296,481 metric tons and 632,403 metric 
tons in 1932 respectively. 

The total production of cement in 1932 amounted to 1,308,000 metric tons. 
There are 23 important cement factories. The superphosphate output was 

1.200.000 metric tons in 1933. Potash production in 1933, 95,000 tons of 
K|0 (65,000 tons in 1932). 

Spain has considerable manufactures of cotton goods, principally in 
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Catalonia. In 1930 there were 60,083 looms, including 5,820 automatic, 
and 19,489 lace and knitting looms ; in woollen manufactures there are 
6,700 looms with 274,800 spindles. There are in Spain about 166 paper 
mills, making writing, printing, packing and cigarette paper. There are 29 
glass-making factories. 

In the Spanish fisheries the most important catches are those of sardines, 
tunny fish, and cod. The total production of the fishing industry amounted 
in 1931 to 309,378 tons, representing a value of 265,801,643 pesetas. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports (in thousands of pe.setas, gold) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Y ear ' 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

2,153,521 

1,605,588 

1930 1 

2,447,533 

2,456,754 

1927 

2,585,521 j 

1,895,281 

1931 1 

1,175,899 

990,309 

1928 

3,004,991 1 

2,181,478 

1032 

975,712 1 

742,814 

1929 

2,737,048 

2,112,949 1 

1983 

836,061 ' 

668,536 


The foreign trade was distributed as follows in regard to classes of 
commodities : — 



Imports ! 

Exports 


1931 

1932 ^ 

1931 

1932 

Raw material 

Manufactured goods . 
Foodstuffs .... 
All other .... 

Pesetas (gold) 
442,090,407 
559,706,193 
170,879,524 
3,222,794 

Pesetas (gold) 
361,486,529 
416,462,780 
194.276,170 
3,486,143 

Pesota8(gold) 
161,817,589 
136,580,478 
658,959,065 
32,952,066 ‘ 

Pesetas (gold) 
107,459,556 
116,742,185 
514 542,584 
4,569,396 

Total 

1.175,898,918 

975,711,628 

990,309,188 

742,813,671 


The following table shows the various classes of imports and exports for 
two years : — 



Imports 

Exports 

Description 



! — -- — - 



1931 

1932 

1931 

1982 


Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Stone, minerals, glassware and 
pottery 

(gold) 

(gold) 

(gold) 

(gold) 

156,4.30,691 

120,512,278 

69,699,579 

44,986,316 

Metals and their manufactures 

70,828,667 

44,567.963 

54,262,741 

41,014,323 

38,276,891 

Drugs and chemical products . 

164,150,902 

136,814,435 

38,150,293 

Cotton and its manufactures . 

Other vegetable fibres and mann- 

143,820,179 

118,615,077 

29,917,122 

24,375,841 

faotures {including Packing) 

26,941,936 

24,4.57,580 

4,883,983 

6,175,706 

3,549,985 

Wool A hair A tneir manufactures 

15.929,827 

18,938,641 

5,438,755 

Silk and its manufactures 

28,851,796 

24,877,876 

8,419,181 

2,297,224 

Paper and its applications 

37,724,745 

80,976,295 

7,572,022 

7,001,692 

Timber and Its manufactures . 

61,458,169 

48,088,952 

45,999,952 

84,871,883 

Auimals and their products . 

^,840,096 

84,490,541 

31,444,696 

19,959,864 

Machinery, vehicles and vessels 
Alimentary substances, including 

188,969,984 

128,861,167 

4,679,168 

8,088,464 

grain, sugar, wine, Ac. 

170,879,624 

194,276,170 

658,059,066 

514,642,584 

Various 

38,338.596 

27,972,683 

8,628,142 

1,796,248 

Gold (bar and coin) 

108 299{ 

70,80(1 

25,838,490 

227,874 

Silver 

816,881 

19^913 

8,932,867 

8,704,481 

Tobacco (special) .... 

37,809,187 

37,472,867 

1,691 

95,826 

Totals .... 

1,175,898,918 

975,711,628 

990,309,188 

742,818,671 
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In 1932 the total value of wine exported was Pts. (gold) 46,381,000. 

The following table shows the distribution of the commerce of Spain 
(general and special imports, and general exports) in 1931 and 1932, in 
thousands of pesetas : — 


Imports from ExporUto 


Country 

t\ - - 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas 


(gold) 

(Kold) 

(gold) 

(gold) 

United States 

•201,285 

161,116 

73,947 

52,272 

United Kingdom 

182,178 

104,217 

237,022 

191,820 

Germany 

146,689 

100,K)8 

87,160 

66,379 

France .... 

106,754 

75,094 

196,092 

136,867 

Argentine Republic . 

35,306 

69,804 

55,550 

88,975 

Italy 

40,523 

33,976 

67,416 

1 29,082 

India 

1 — 

29,774 

— 

180 

Russia .... 

— 

' 27,850 

— 

885 

Sweden .... 

33,585 

26,692 

7,707 

t 11,089 

Philippine Islands 

: — 

24,519 

— 

i 2,847 

Egypt 

! 

23,346 

— 

813 

Holland .... 

— 

23,195 1 

— 

82,373 

Belgium 

— 

21,626 

— 

80,935 

Other countries . 

479,628 

264,095 

265,416 

149,297 


The customs receipts and post dues in 1931 amounted to 617,971,892 
pesetas, and in 1932 to 655,418,401. 

The quantity and value of wine imported into the United Kingdom 
from Spain were as follows for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Quantity (gallons) . 
Value (£). . 

2,514,518 
709,186 j 

2,684,160 

786,617 

2,604,118 ! 

777,166 j 

2,976,949 

925,255 

2,399,046 
690, -281 


Besides wine, the following were the leading imports from Spain into the 
United Kingdom in the two years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1931 

1932 i 

- 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 


. 

£ 

£ 

Iron ore . 

785,459 

667,389 

Oranges 

4,612,963 

3 441,361 

Zinc, crude 

9,775 

— 

Raisins 

276,565 

243,114 

Pyrites . 

265,185 

245,877 

Esparto, Ac. 

176,721 ; 

1 188,956 

Copper ore 

319,844 

159,226 

Onions 

844,726 

783,191 

Quicksilver 

125,682 

134,708 

Grapes . . ; 

684,191 

668,192 

Lead, pig and sheet 

184,492 

77,164 

Rico . . j 

293,430 j 

804,094 


The chief British exports to Spain in 1932 were machinery, of the value 
of 4l0,386i. ; iron and steel manufactures, 322,972i. ; coal, 947,4371., 
ammonium sulphate, 693,073/. ; cotton piece goods, 38,150/. ; motor 
vehicles, 316,093/. 

Total trade between Spain and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 



i 1929 ■ 

1930 

i 1931 

1 

j 1982 

1933 

Imports from Spain into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Spain from U. Kingdom 
Re-exports to Spain from U. Kingdom 

! 19,074 ! 

! 12,055 j 
486 ! 

16,638 
9,835 1 
627 

00 

i 12,501 i 

1 5.22A ; 

! 854 

11,276 

4,494 

214 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

The merchant navy of the Republic contained on April 30, 1938, 1,288 
steamers of 1,053,430 tons gross, 106 raotorships of 185,428 tons gross, and 
346 sailing vessels of 39,834 tons gross— a total of 1,278,692 tons gross. 
Barcelona, Bilbao and Cadiz are tho chief maritime centres. 

The shipping entered and cleared at Spanish ports in two years was as 
follows : — n 


- 

1930 

1 

,931 

Entered : 

With ewRoes . . . . : 

In ballast 

No. , 

13,833 
7,004 

Tons 

17,758,458 

12,846,489 

No. 

Tons 

Total .... 

Cleared : 

With cargoes .... 

In ballast 

20,S97 

80,604,947 

19,402 

81,481.478 

18,517 

1,531 ! 

27,922,688 

8.997,479 


- 

Total .... 

20,048 ' 

81,920,167 

1 18,060 

28,725,210 


Of the vessels in 1931, 8,495 of 11,061,725 tons (entered) were Spanish 
and 8,843 vessels of 12,031,586 tons (cleared) were Spanish. 


Internal Communications. 

In 1931 the total length of highways and roads in Spain was 89,591 
kilometres (55,636 miles). In 1930 2,600 kilometres of new motor roads were 
completed. 

The total length of the railways in Spain in 1931 (adhered to the 
Sapreme Counsel of Railways) was 13,763 kilometres (8,546 miles), of 
which 11,627 kilometres (7,220 miles) are of normal gauge (1*67 metres, or 
5 ‘48 feet), and 2,136 kilometres (1,326 miles) are of varying gauges, chiefly 
1 metre (3*28 feet). The official gauge of the principal Spanish railways has 
hitherto, for strategic reasons, been pur|)osely kept different from that of 
France, and in consequence of this passengers are obliged to change trains 
at the frontier stations. The attempt made in 1882 Lo remedy this state 
of affairs was not successful. 

In 1931 the total length of tramways in Spain was 2,000 kilometres 
(1,242 miles). 

The whole of the Spanish railways belongs to private companies, but nearly 
all have obtained guarantees or subventions from the Government. The State 
tax on tickets and merchandise for the year 1931 amounted to 60,626,830 
pesetas. There are 22 companies of normal gauge and 55 of narrow 
gauge, the most important being those in the North, with 8,801 kilo- 
metres (2,360 miles) ; Madrid-Saragossa- Alicante (system Antigua and 
Catalana), 3,670 kilometres (2,279 miles) ; Andnlnces, 1,644 kilometres (1,021 
miles); Madrid-Caceres- Portugal ajid West, 1,587 kilometres (985 miles); 
South of Spain, 397 kilometres (246 miles) ; La Robla to Valmaseda and 
Luchana (naiTow gauge), 312 kilometres (194 miles) ; and Calatayud-Teruel- 
Valencia (Central de Aragon), 299 kilometres (186 miles). A scheme was 
approved by the Government in July, 1929, for the electrification of the main 
lines of Spanish railways. In 1932 the construction of a subway was started 
in the ci^ of Madrid to link the various lines within the town. 

The Post Office' tarried in 1931, in the inland service, 637,878,810 
correspondence of all classes; in the international service, 229,796,691 
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cqrrespoDdence in general. There were 9,400 post-offices. Receipts, 
102,472,750 pesetas ; expenses, 76,800,865 pesetas. 

The length of lines of telegraphs in Spain in 1931 was 53,218 kms.; 
the total number of interior messages sent and received (1931 ) was 80,328,074. 
International messages sent 1,688,224, received 1,684,608, transit 219,894, 
The number of telegraph offices was 2,892. 

In October, 1924, the entire telephone system of Spain was taken over 
by the ‘ International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 'of New York, 
and a Spanish Company constituted ‘ Compaftia Telefonica Nacional de 
Espafia,’ whose purpose is to provide an automatic service throughout 
the urban system. On December 29, 1926, this service was inaugurated in 
Madrid, and the system is being rapidly installed all over the country. In 
1931 there were in service 2,699 exchanges, with 242,153 telephones. 
Number of interurban and international calls, 14,187,734 ; number of tele- 
phone messages, 5,428,979. 

The ‘Compa&ia Nacional de Telegrafta sin Hilos’ holds the Government 
concession for the Public Service with ships, and between the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Service with England, Italy, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, America and Germany, as well as various special 
Press Services. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system. 

The republican Government has cancelled the airway concession, and the 
State opcratesat present the two lines : Madrid-Barcelonaand Madiid-Seville; 
in 1931, 1,309 flights were made, carrying 6,800 passengers and 32 tons of 
goods. Barcelona-Cadiz or Huelva- Canaries Air Mail Service is in course of 
inauguration. From the Canary Islands the mails will be taken by steamer 
to Pernambuco and thence to Rio and Buenos Aires by aeroplane. The forma- 
tion of a new company is also announced, called Lineaw Aereaa Interinsulares 
Canarias, which will run a service between Las Palmas and Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, Two services will run daily in each direction. The capacity 
will be 12 passengers and 2 tons of cargo. There is also the French line from 
Toulouse to Casa-blanca, which touches Spain at Alicaute. 

Banking and Credit. 

On January 1, 1922, a contract between the Bank of Spain and the 
Government came into force, According to which the Government participates 
in the net profits of the Bank, up to certain limits. The note issue was 
prorogued for another 25 years, up to December 31, 1946. The capital of 
the Bank was increased from 150,000,000 iresetss to 177,000,000 pesetas. 
The Bank is now authorized further to increase the capital, up to the 
limit of 250,000,000 pesetas. 

On February 3, 1934, the position of the Bank was as follows: — 

1,000 Pesetag 1,000 Pegetaa 

fgold . , . 2,26 1, 689 Property 67,944 

Cash In hand -( silver . . . 657,676 Capital and reserve . . . 247,800 

Ibronae . . , 3,260 Notes in circulation . . 4,790,689 

Public Treasury' .... C7,658 Deposits and Accounts current , 925,444 

Advances to Treasury . . . 160,000 Discounts 1,088,845 

Savings bank deposits (Popular Savings Banks) in Spain, December 31, 
1931, amounted to 2,014,059,758 pesetas, distributed over 2,124,762 accounts. 
Post Office Savings Banks, which were created under the law of June 4, 1909, 
were opened on March 12, 1916. On December 81, 1931, there were 926,270 
current accounts, representing 277,972,842 pesetas. Savings Departmenta 
of ordinary banks had 750,276 depositors with 1,279,600,000 pesetas to their 
credit. The total number of depositors on Dec^ber 31, 1931, waa 
3,801,298, and the amount standing to their credit, 8,571,577,620 pesetas. 
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The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : 
gold, 1,103,705,030 pesetas; silver, 1,380,589,807 pesetas. In 1906-07 no 
gold was coined ; in 1906-07, no silver was coined. No coinage was struck 
during the years 1908 and 1909. In 1910, money coined to the value of 
1,976,180 pesetas in 60 centime pieces (silver) to replace money retired from 
circulation. In 1911, 286,843 pesetas of 60 centime pieces were coined, 
as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centimo pieces. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces 
of 1 centimo and 1,639,600 pieces of 2 centimes were coined. A new coin 
was put into circulation in 1925, consisting of a nickel piece representing 
25 centimes ; 6,000,000 pesetas were struck duiing the years 1925-29, and 
2,000,000 pesetas in 50 centimo pieces (silver) during 1926-27 to replace 
money withdrawn from circulation. In 1927 the 2 pesetas coin was with- 
drawn from circulation. 

Money^ Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Centesimos is of the nominal value of a pre-war franc, 
9^d.y or 25*22 pesetas to the pound sterling. The exchange value of the 
peseta has not been restored to parity since the war. 

Gold coins in use are 26, 20, 10, and 6-pe8eta pieces. Silver coins are 5- 
poseta, 2-pe8eta, 1 -peseta, and 50-centime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins are of the same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding pre-war French coins. Under a law of July 29, 1908, the 
Government is withdrawing from circulation the spurious S-peseta pieces 
which had become common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 16^ to 1. But of silver coins only the fi-peseta piece is legal 
tender, and the coinage of this is restricted. 

On January 1, 1859, the metric system of weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, besides these, the old weights and measures are 
still largely used. They are : — The Quintal = 220*4 lbs. avoirdupois ; the 
Libra =1*014 lbs. avoirdupois ; the Arroba^ for wine = 3^ imperial gallons ; 
for oil = 2J imperial gallons ; the Square Vara = 1*09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
fanega =1^ imperial bushel. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Spain in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Sefior Don Ram6n Perez de Ayala (appointed April 16, 
1931). 

Counsellor. — Don Bernardo Rolland. 

First Secretary, — Don Fernando Vald6s. 

Second Secretary. — Don Xavier de Bermejillo. 

Military AUcLch6. — Lieutenant- Colonel Don Felix Riaho. 

Naval -Rear-Admiral Don Alvaro Guitien. 

Military Air Attache — Commander Don Jos4 Legorburu. 

Agricultural Attache. — Don Jos4 Da Casa Calzada. 

Commercial Caunsellor. — Dori* Roman de Oyarzun. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agents in all the principal towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Spain. 

Ambassador.— Rt. Hon. Sir George Dixon Grahame, G.C.M.G., 
O.C.V.O. (appointed July 31, 1928). 

Secretaries.— 0. A. Scott, D.S.O., and P. J. Dixon. 

Military Attache. — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 
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Natal AUachi.—Ci^^t J, U. P. Fitzgerald, R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — A.. A. Adams. 

GonsuUOeneral (at Barcelona). — N. King, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Corufia, Madrid, 
Seville, Malaga, Almeria, Valencia, and other places. 

Colonies. 


The area and population of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 


Colonial Possessiona 

Area: English 
j square miles 

Popnlatilm 

Pos.sfeHslons In Africa : 



Rio de Oro and Adrar 

1 109,200 

840 2 

Ifni 

965 

20.000 

Spanish Guinea . . 

Fernando Po, Annohon, Corisco, Great Elobev, 
Little Klobey . . 

1 10,0S6 

1 

140,000 

795 

23,846 

Spanish Morocco i 

j 7,700 

750.000 

Total, Africa . . . . 

1 128,696 

1 934,686 


1 See Morocco. • White populalion. 

For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Spain. The area of the islands is 2,807 square miles, and their population 
(1931) 664,873. 

Rio de Oro and Adrar stretch from the Wadi Draa 29® N. and 
1 1® 4' W. to Cape Blanco 20® 46' N. and 17® 3' W. Politically there are 
three zones:— (1) Colony of Rio de Oro, 26® N. to 20® 46' N., an area of 
65,600 square miles ; (2) the Protectorate, between 27® 40' N. and 26® N. 
bordered on the east by 8® 40' W., an area of 34,700 square miles ; (3) the 
occupied territory, between 27® 40' N. and the Wadi Draa, an area of about 
9,000 square miles, settled by various treaties, 1900 to 1912. The capital of 
this colony is Villa Cisneros. There is no town called Rio deOro, the name 
being applied to the arm of the sea and the colony generally. The budget 
for 1929 amounted to 6,947,274 pesetas. There is little or no agriculture. 
Fishing is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. 

Ifni was ceded to Spain by Morocco in I860. By the Franco -Spanish 
agreement of 1912 it extends along the West Coast of Morocco to the north 
of Wadi Draa, from Wad Nun on the south to Wad Bu Sedra on the north, 
and a distance of 16 miles inland from the coast. The occupation is purely 
nominal. Area, 965 square miles, population, 20,000. There are sevem) 
small harbours and villages ; the population is engaged in fishing, and in 
cultivating dates and garden produce. 

The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea extends from the Muni 
to the Campo river and the Camoroons, its eastern boundary being 
on the meridian of 11® 20' E. of Greenwich. The capital is Santa 
Isabel, in the Island of Fernando Po, with a population of 8,346. The 
principal mountain is known as the Pico de Santa Isabel, or Clarence 
Peak (9,186 feet). The island is considered one of the most fertile spots 
on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions of Spain in the 
Gulf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Annobon (7^ square miles), Little 
Elobey (22 acres), Great Elobeyd square mile) and Corisco (61 square milfs), 
and the district of Rio Muni on the mainland (9,470 square miles), theprin* 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast re^on if low and marshy and 
contains vast forests. The vegetation is luxuriant and at places along the 

u u 
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coast there are Spanish, Fpench, and English factories. But there are no 
harbours and the rivers are all inacoessiwe to vessels. The population of 
Fernando Poo is 20,873. There are about 250 to 300 Europeans m the island, 
about 80 of these being British. The population of Little Elobey is 222. 
Great Elobey is covered with bush ; its population is 123. Corisco has a 
population of 1,438 and Annobon of 1,204, while the population of Rio Muni 
territoiT is estimated at 130 whites and 89,000 natives. All the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at Santa Isabel. A Sub- 
Govemor is appointed to the district of Bata and another to the distriot of 
Elobey, which includes the Islands of Corisco and Annobon. The aborigines 
of Pomando Poo are called Bubis. Those of Elobey and Corisco are mostly 
of the Benga tribe, but like the people of Annobon they take the names of 
their respective islands. In Bata the Pamwes are the principal tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 


Booki of Reference concerning Spain and Colonies. 

1. Official Publications, 

The publications of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works ; of 
Public Instruction ; of Marine ; of War ; of Finance ; of the Instituto Qeografloo y 
IfSl^latico (Censna, Ac ). 

NomencUtorde las ctudades, villas, lugarea, aideas, y demas entldades de poblacion de 
Bapalia, formado por la Direccion General del Institute Geogrif-co y Estadlstico con 
referenda al $1 de Diciembre de 1920. 2 vols. Madrid, 1922. 

Boletin del Centro de Investigaclones Espedalea o Laboratorio de EstadlstJca. Pub- 
lished by the Institute of Statistics. Madrid. Mouthly. (No. 1. June, 1983. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual, London. 
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SWEDEN. 

(SVERIQB.) 

Reigning King. 

Gustaf V., born Juno 16, 1868. Succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, Oscar II., December 8, 1907. Married, Sept, 20, 1881, to Princeas 
Victoria, born August 7, 1862, died April 4, 1930, daughter of Friedrich, 
Grand Duke of Baden. 

Children of the King, 

I. The Crown Prince Omtaf Adolf Duke of Sk&ne, born Nov. 11, 

1882, married : 1. June 15, 1905, to Princess Margaret Victoria, born 
January 15, 1882, died May 1, 1920, daughter of Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught ; 2. November 3, 1923, to Louise, Princess of Battenberg, 
born July 13, 1889. Offspring (of the Ist marriage) ; Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
bom April 22, 1906 ; married, October 19, 1982, toSibylle, Princess of Saxe- 
Ooburg*and>Qotha, born January 18, 1908 ; Prince Sigvaid (Sigvard Oscar 
Bemadotte), born June 7, 1907 ; married, March 8, 1984, to Erika Patzilc 
(has lost his right to suocesiiioD to the throne); Princess Ingrid, bom 
March 28, 1910 ; Prince Bertil, bora Feb. 28, 1913 ; Prince 0^1 Johan, 
bora October 81, 1918. • 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sbdermanland, born June 17, 1884, 
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married, May 8, 1908, to Grand Dnchess Maria Pavlovna, bom April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Lennart Bernadette, born May 8, 1909 (haa lost 
his right to succession to the throne) ; married, March 11, 1932, to Karin 
Nissvandt. 

Brothers of the King. 

I. Prince Osear Bernadotte, Count of Wisborg, born Nov. 15, 1859. Renounced 
his succession to the throne and married, March 15, 1888, Ebba Munck of Polkila, 
born Oct. 24, 1858. 

II. Prince Carl, Duke of Vastergotland, born Feb. 27, 1801. Married August 27, 
1897, to Princess Ingeborg, bom Aug. 2, 1878, daughter of King Proderik VIII. of Denmark. 
Issue, Princess Margaretka, born June 25, 1899, married May 22, 1919, to Prince Axel 
of Denmark; Princess Martha, born March 28, 1901, married March 21, 1929, to the 
Chown Prince 0)af, of Norway ; Astrid, Queen of the Belgians, bom Nov. 17, 1905, married 
Nov. 4, 1926, to King Leot>old III. of Belgium ; and Prince Carl, born Jan. 10, 1911. 

III. Prince Eugen, Duke of Narke, bom Aug. 1, 1865. 


King Gustaf V. is the fifth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great-grandson of Marshal Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who 
was elected heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the throne Feb. 6, 1818, 
under the name of Carl XIV. Johan. He was succeeded at his death, 
March 8, 1844, by his only son Oscar. The latter died July 8, 1859, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Carl XY., at whose premature death without 
male children, tne crown fell to his next surviving brother, the late King. 

The royal family of Sweden have a civil list of 1,302,650 kronor. 
The sovereign, beaiaes, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, voted to King 
Carl XIV. Johan and hin successors on the throne of Sweden. 

As to the dissolution of the Union with Norway, see under Norway. 

The following is a list of the kings and queens of Sweden, with 
the dates of their accession, from the accession of tiie House of Vasa : — 


H(ni$e of Vasa, 


Gustaf I. 


1521 

Eric XIV. . 


1560 

Johan III. . 


1568 

Sigismund . 


1592 

Carl IX. . 


1.599 

Gustaf. II. Adolf 


1611 

Christina . 


1632 

House of Pfaltz. 


Carl X. 

, 

1654 

Carl XI. . 


1660 

Carl XII. . 


1897 

Ulrika Eleonora . 


1718 


House of Hesse. 

Fredrik 1 1720 


House of Holstein-GoUorj). 


Adolf Fredrik 

1751 

Gustaf III 

1771 

Gustaf IV. Adolf 

1792 

Carl XIII. 

1809 

House of Bernadotte. 


Carl XIV. Johan. 

1818 

O.scar I 

1844 

Carl XV 

1859 

Oscar II 

1872 

Gustaf V 

1907 


Constitution and Government. 


The fundamental laws of the Kingdom of Sweden are :-~l. The 
Constitution or RegeriTigs-formen of June 6, 1809 ; 2. The amended 
regulations for the formation of the Diet of June 22, 1886 (modified by 
Acts passed in 1909-1938) ; 8. The law of royal succession of September 
26, 1810 ; and 4. The law on the liberty of the Press of July 16, 1812. 
The King must be a member of the Lutheran Church. His Constitutional 
power is exercised in cdnjunction with the Council of State or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law must have the assent of 
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the crown. The right of imposing taxes is, however, vested in the Diet 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber consists of 160 members. 
Their election takes place by the members of the ‘ Landstings,' or provincial 
representations, and electors of six towns, not represented in the ‘ Lands- 
tings.’ The constituencies are 19, arranged in 8 groups, in one of which an 
election takes place in September every year. All members of the First 
Chamber must be above 36 years of age, and must have the right to vote in 
municipal affairs. They are elected for the term of eight years. The Second 
Chamber consists of 230 members elected for 4 years by universal suffrage, 
every man and woman over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, 
having the right to vote. The country is divided into 28 constituencies, in 
each of which one member is elected for every 230th part of the population 
of the Kingdom it contains. All men and women who are entitled to vote 
have the right to stand for election, but only in their own election areas. 
The manner of election to both Chambers is proportional, and regulated by 
a special election law. The places to be given to the different groups of 
voting papers are decided according to the d’Hondt rule. The members 
of both Chambers obtain salaries for their services, at the rate of 3,000 kr. 
and 4,000 kr. for members living in or outside the capital, for each ordinary 
session, besides travelling expenses. The salaries and travelling expenses of 
the deputies are paid out of the public purse. 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Prime Minister. The 
Ministry (Socialist), appointed on September 24, 1932, is composed as 
follows : — 

Prim^ Minister, — P. A. Hansson. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Richard J. Sandler. 

Minister of Justice. — Justice Karl J. D. Schlyter. 

Minister of Defence. — Ivar T. Vennerstrbm. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — F. Gustav Mdller. 

Minister of Communications. — Henning V. Leo, 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Ernst J. Wigforss. 

Minister of Educatiori and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — J. Arthur Engherg. 

Min7ster of Agriculture. — P. Edvin Skold. 

Mmister of Commerce. — J. Fritjof Ekman. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Professor B. Osten Undin, KarlS. Levinson, 

All the members of the Council of State are responsible for the acts of 
the Government. 

The second chamber, elected September, 1932 ; 58 Moderates, 36 of the 
Agrarian Party, 24 Liberals ami members of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
104 Socialists and 8 Communists. The upper chamber : 50 Moderates, 18 of 
the Agrarian Party, 23 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic 
Party, 68 Socialists, and 1 Communist 

The provincial administration is entrusted in Stockholm to a 
Governor, and in each of the 24 counties to a prefect, who is nominated 
by the King. As executive officers of the prefects there are 489 
sub-bailiffs. The right of the people to regulate their own local affkira 
is based on the municipal laws of Juno 6, 1930. Each rural pariah, 
and each town, forms a commune or municipality in which all men 
and women over 23 years of age, and not gnder legal disability, 
who have paid the local taxes for at least one of the preceding three years, 
are voters. In small communes and towns the parish or town assembly 
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may itself deoide on all questions of administration, police and communal 
economy. It may, however, elect a parish or town council to decide on the 
questions, and all communes with more than 1,500 inhabitants have 
to do so. These councils are named Kommunalfullmdktige in the country, 
and Stadsfullmdktige in the towns. Ecclesiastical affairs are in all 
communes with more than 5,000 inhabitants, dealt with by councils, 
named * Kyrko/itllmdkHge.’ Each county has a county council (I^ands* 
ting) elected by men and women wlio enjoy municipal suffrage, and have 
completed their 27th year. Towns having a population of at least 60,000 
are in their right to separate from the ‘ Landstings. ’ Towns which are 
administered separately by their municipal councils are Stockholm, Gbteborg, 
Malmb, Norrkbping, Ilalsingborg and Oavle. As in elections for the Diet, 
80 in the elections of municipal representatives, of members of the * Land- 
stings,* &c., the method of election is proportional. Wonion are eligible for 
communal offices. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at first every 
third year, and subsequently, after 1776, every fifth year. At present, 
a general census is taken every ten years, besides which there are annual 
oalculatious of the people. 

The area and population of Sweden, according to estimates for December 
81, 1931, and 1932, are as follows ; — 


(Jovemment* (Lan) 


Area : English 
square miles 

Population 
Dee. 81, 1981 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1932 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1982 

Stockholm (city) . 


55 

.514,333 

619,711 

268,219 

9,805’1 

Stockholm (rural district) . 


2,m 

265,906 

94-0 

Uppsala .... 


2,062 

137,682 

188,222 

69 '9 

Sddermanland 


2,6S0 

187,877 

187,967 

78*1 

dstergdtland 


4,266 

809,688 

810,605 

80*7 

JonkOpiog .... 
Kronooerg .... 


4,449 

282,121 

283,835 

56*9 


8,826 

165,078 

156,293 

46*2 

Kalmar .... 


4,466 

281,266 

231,679 

57,788 

64-7 

Gotland .... 


1,220 

67,450 

48-0 

Blekinge .... 


1,173 

144,942 

145,046 

129-7 

Kristianstad 


2,498 

240,185 

247,220 

102-6 

Malmdhus .... 


1,871 

612,866 

614,181 

281-3 

Halland .... 


1,901 

160,548 

151,208 

82*6 

Odteborg and Bobus . 


1,948 

460,054 

463,232 

245-1 

Alvsborg .... 


4,918 

813,863 

31.5,492 

' 69-9 

Skarabore . 

VjuaiJana .... 


8,269 

242.214 

242,517 

77-9 


7,427 

270,414 

271,066 

40 -a 

Orehro .... 


3,561 

218 698 

218,511 

67-2 

Vftatmanland 


2,609 

161,297 

101,156 

64-8 

Eopparberg .... 


11,649 

7,616 

249,491 

249,987 

280 

Gavleborg .... 


279,471 

277,729 

89-8 

VSstemorrland , 


9,924 

279,590 

280,878 

30-2 

Jatntland .... 


19,96r 

18', 121 

135,877 

7-4 

VHaterbotten 


22,887 

205,454 

207,820 1 

9-7 

Norrhotten .... 


40,741 I 

201,642 

202,281 j 

6-3 

Lakes Vlmem, Vattern, MSlarcn, 
Hjalmaren .... 

8,506 

- 

- 

- 

Total . . 


173,349 

6,162,446 

0,190,864 

89-1 


la 1932 there were 8,058,528 males and 3,136,836 females. 
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The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Census 

year 

Population 

Increase per ct. ' 
per annum | 

Census | 
year 

1 Population j 

Increase per ct. 
par aannm 

1880 

4,565,668 

0-91 1 

1920 1 

6,904,489 

0*67 

1910 

6,522,403 

072 1 

1030 

I 

6,141,671 j 

e-89 


With the exception of 30,247 Finns, 7,162 Lapps, and some tbonsands 
others, the Swedish population (1020) is entirely of the Scandinayian 
branch of the Aryan family. 

On December 81, 1020, there were 22,811 foreigners in Sweden, including 
subjects of Finland 5,897, Germany 4,582, Norway 2,996, Denmark 2,780, 
Russia 1,885, the United States 1,072, the United Kingdom and Ireland 
487, other states 8,212. 

For occupational census, 5«e The Statjksman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 1319. 

Movement of the Population. 


1 . Births^ Deaths^ and ifarriages. 


Tear 

Total living 
Births 

Of which 
Illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 
exclusive of 
Stillborn 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1928 

97,868 

15,596 

2,658 

40,607 

73,267 

24,601 

1920 1 

92,861 

15,052 1 

2,531 

41,719 ’ 

74,688 

18,823 

1980 ! 

94,220 

15,405 
14,857 j 

2,605 

48,858 

71,790 

28,480 

1931 

91,074 

2.683 

42,908 

77,121 

13,968 

19321 

89,783 

13,857 

2,456 ' 

41,656 

711,427 

18,306 


1 ProvLsional. 


2. Emiqraiicm. 


Year 

Iminl- 1 
grants 

Total 

Emigrants 

To U. S. of j 
America ! 

! 

Year 1 

1 Immi- 
' grants 

1 ToUl 

1 Bmigranta 

To U. 8. of 
America 

1925 

5,053 

11,943 

8,637 1 

1929 i 

6,886 ! 

11,019 

6,951 

1926 

6 .. If- 8 ‘ 

13,043 

9,698 

1930 ! 

7,515 i 

5,682 1 

2868 

1927 

5,678 

12,847 

8,785 

1931 i 

6,300 

2,971 

919 

1028 

5,608 

13,450 

9,179 

1983 j 

8,900 

2,117 j 

4T4 


II. Principal Towns. 

In 1860 the town population numbered only 434,519, in 1900 1,103,051, 
and at the beginning of 1932, 2,038,774, showing an increase of from 11 per 
cent, of the wmole population of Sweden (in 1860) to 33 per cent, (in 1932). 
Towns over 10,000 inhabitants at the beginning of 1933 : — 


Stockholm . . . M9,711 Karlskrona . . . 25,868 Falun 13,481 

GOteborg .... 251,110 Lund ..... 25,404 Lnlci M,437 

MalmO 131,249 Halmstad . . . 24,520 TrillJeborg . . . 18,088 

Norrkttping . - . 62,288 Karlstad .... 21,287 Kristiriehamn . . 12,760 

HSlftingborg . . . 67,860 Kalmar .... 20,275 Vfetcrvik .... 12,568 

Bor&a 39,700 Landskrona . . . 18,879 Nykophig .... 11,976 

Gavle 39,115 Stmdsvall . . . 18,549 Hamosnnd . . . 11,921 

Orebro 38,185 Molndal .... 17,027 UmeS 11,782 

Bakihstuna . . . 88,081 Uddevalla . . . 15,414 Soderhamn . . . 11,486 

Jonkd^ng . , . 81,544 Trollhattan . . . 14,061 Ystad 11,886 

Uppsala .... 81,809 Ostersund . . . 14,849 « Lidlngd 11,101 

LinkOping . , . . 81,005 Sodertilje . . . 14,268 SkOvde 11,071 

Vkateris .... 80,913 Kriatlanstad . . . 14,197 Visby 10,702 
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Religion and Education. 

The mass of the population belong to the Lutheran Protestant Church, 
recognized as the State religion. There are 12 bishoprics (Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see) and 2,5/3 parishes at the beginning of 1933. At the 
census of 1920, the number of * Evangelical Lutherans ' was returned at 
5,880,941, the Protestant Dissenters numbering, Baptists, 7,266, and 
Methodists, 5,452. Of other creeds, there were 3,426 Roman Catholics 
(under a Vicar Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,469 Jews, and 937 others. A 
few civil disabilities attach to those not of the national religion. The clergy 
are chiefly supported from the parishes and the proceeds of the Church lands. 

The Kingdom has two universities, at Uppsala (founded in 1477) and 
Lund (founded in 1668), the former having 3,182 and the latter 2,871 
students in the autumn of 1933. There are also a State faculty ot medicine 
in Stockholm (founded in 1810), with 832 students, and private universities 
in Stockholm (founded in 1877), philosophical and law faculties, with 
1,616 students, and Gbteborg (founded in 1889), philosophical faculty, with 
350 students. In Stockholm and Gbteborg there are also academies of 
commerce. In 1932 there were 136 public secondary schools, with 39,084 
pupils ; 55 people’s high schools, 5,298 pupils ; 2 high and 8 elementary 
technical scnools, about 4,000 pupils ; military schools, navigation schools, 
agricultural schools, veterinary and other special schools ; besides institutions 
and schools for the deaf mutes and the blind. Public elementary instruction is 
gratuitous and compulsory (since 1842), and children not attending schools 
under the supervision of the Government mii.st furnish proofs of having been 
privately educated. The school age is 7 to 14 years. In 1932 there were in 
the elementary schools, 28,414 teachers and 663,969 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is entirely independent of the Government. 
Two functionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Justitie-Ombudsmaii, or Attorney-General, exercise a control over the admini- 
stration, The former, appointed by the King, acts also as a counsel for the 
Crown ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Diet, has to extend a 
general supervision over all the courts of law. Since 1915 there is a Militie- 
Ombudsman, also appointed by the Diet, exercising a control over the 
military laws. The Kingdom, which possesses one Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, is divided (beginning of 1933) into 3 high court districts and 207 district 
courts divisions, of which 88 are urban districts and 119 country ciistricts. 

In town these district courts (or courts of first instance) are held by the 
burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country by a judge and 12 jurors — 
mostly pea.sant proprietors — the judge alone deciding, unless the jurors 
unanimously diflfer from him, when their decision prevails. In Sweden trial 
by jury only exists for affairs of the liberty of the Press. 


Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for six years are shown as follows (18T6 kronor 
= U.):- 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928/29 

1929/80 

1930/81 

£ 

43,867,809 

45,047,709 

40,278,991 

£ 

43,590,110 

44,662,582 

46,072,116 

1931/32 j 

1982/38 

l983/84> 

£ 

48,387,698 

58,835,492 

57,000,000 

£ 

49,886,662 

58,758,286 

57,000,000 


1 Estimates. 
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The budget of revenue and expenditure for the budget year July 1, 
1933-June 30, 1934, was as follows: — 




Expenditure 

Rkvente 




Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 




Ordinary 

expenses 

ToUl 

(a) State revenues : 

Kronor 

(a) Actual 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Taxtjs ; 


Expenses : 




CajdtAtlon tax 

1,000,000 

Royal Household. 

1,302,650 

329,350 

1,632,000 

Tax on incomes and 


Justice 

9,422,764 

2,876,686 

12,299,400 

property, Ac. 

133,600,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

3,962,000 

2,528,400 

6,485,400 

Succession duty and 

Defence 

90,950,059 

11,939,641 

102,889,700 

other stamp-duties 

52,000,000 

Interior 

47,029,870 

74,149,630 

121,179,500 

Motor-car duty . 

72,000,000 

Communications. 

21.295,100 

64,147,000 

85,442,100 

Cuatoius 

117,000,000 

Finance 

38.047,500 

8,057,200 

46,104,700 

Excise on spirits, 


Education and 

malt and tobacco 

228,500,000 

Ecclesiastical 




Miscellaneous . 

. 21,800,081 

Affairs 

97,402,204 

48,687,896 

146,090,100 

{b)Net receipts from 


Agriculture 

13,843,300 

38,573,640 

47,417,000 

productive Jund>: 


Commerce . 

9,4.51,700 

1,842,200 

11.298,900 

of the State : 


Pensions 

9,131,802 

21,381,098 

30,512,900 

Business of tlie 


Expenses for the 


State : 


Diet, Ac. . 

— 

— 

4,055,000 

Railways 

3,000,000 

Interest on the 



Posts, telegrapliK 

national debt . 

— 

_ 

103,968,600 

and telephones . 

42,000,000 

Unexpected ex- 



Waterfall works . 

17,000,000 

j-enses 

— 

— 

1,000,000 

Doiiiain.s 

3,500,000 



— 

Others . 

30,00u 


To be p 

aid with 


Iiit^rt'ston sli8r<^s in 






the Luossavaara- 



loans 

other 


Kiirunavaara Co., 

. 

100 

(6) Improvement of 

revenues 



Interest on she res 


State property 

Kronor 

Kronor 


in the Swodisli 


and reduction of 




Tobacco Monopoly 


debt : 




Co., Ltd. 

11,595,000 

Business of the 




Interest on out- 


State . 

78,841,000 

4,000,000 

82,841,000 

standing loans 

15,080,900 

Loan Funds of the 

Intere.st on fund 

State . 

21,700,000 

2,755,000 

24,455,000 

of excise duty on 


Amortization of 




spirits . 

950,000 

the national debt 

— 

32,549,600 

82,549,600 

(c) Shares in theproUts 

Fund of excise 


oj Bank of Sweden 
Revenues of the 

27,000,000 

duty on spirits . 

~ 

21,000 

21,000 

Swedish National 
Debt Office . 

12,100,000 

Fund for advances 




((i) Capital assets taken 

to the Public 




into use. 

1,538,819 

Treasury . 

150,102,400 

— 

150,102,400 

(e) Loans . 

250,043,400 




Total revenue 

1,010,839,300 

Total expenditure 

- 

- 

|1, 010, 339, 300 


On December 31, 1938, the public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
principally for productive purposes (railways, &c. ), were as follows ; — 

Kronor Kronor 

Fended loan of 1886 with int. 42,928,000 Funded loan of 1800 with S J int. 9,268,889 

„ „ 1887» „ 3 - 1 % „ 83.680,360 „ „ 1894 „ 8 ,, 16,878,600 

„ ,, 1888 ,, 8 „ 24,188,111 „ „ UB99 „ SJ „ 21,668,640 

1 These bonds may be redeemed by the National Debt Foird at six months' notice. 

Ti r 0 
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Kronor 

Funded loan of 1900 with 81 int. 

86,320,000 

„ „ 1904-07 

. H .. 

125,866,000 

„ „ 1908-11 

, H n 

126,480,000 

„ „ 1924 


54,551,250 

„ „ 1927 


67,466,900 

„ „ 1929 


205,569,600 

„ ,, 1930 


278,266,100 

.. „ 1931 

, 4 .. 

126,289,600 

Premium-bond loan of 1931 

100,000 000 

Funded loan ofl982 with 4iint. 

116,666,300 

H « 1932 


30,000,000 


Kronor 

Funded loan of 1933 with 4 int. 207,026,800 
Premium-bond of 1938 . . 129,068,700 

Funded loan of 1938 with 8| int. 95,764,700“ 
Treasury injiids . , . 83,600,000 

Loans from State Institutions 
and Funds, Ac. . . . 230,766,981 

Short term bonds, Ac. , . 208,500,000^ 


Total (Dec. 31, 1983) 2,360, f 64,881 
Total (Jan. 1, 1983) 2,202,477,281 


Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces are recruited on the principle of universal service, but 
aided by a voluntarnly enlisted personnel which forms the permanent cadres 
for training purposea In June, 1926, the latest defence scheme was accepted 
by the Diet. 

Liability to service commences at the age of 20, and lasts till the end of 
thd 42nd year. The men belong to the active army or Bevaring for 15 years ; 
and then for 8 years to the Laudatorm. The initial period of training for the 
main part of the infantry is 90 days (150 days for 20 per cent, of the annual 
quota), 140 days for cavalry, artillery, and engineers. The infantry is called 
up for regimental training periods twice for 25 days each time (3 times for 
20 per cent, of the annual quota). The cavalry, artillery and engineers have 
2 training periods of 30 days. 

The army is organized in 4 divisions, 1 brigade, the troops of Upper 
Norrland and of Gotland, There are 22 infantry, 4 cavalry and 9 artillery 
regiments (corps). The establishment in 1933 was 2,296 officers and 26,954 
other ranks. 

The total number on the rolls of the “ Bevaring ” amounts to about 575,000. 

The strength of the reserve of officers and N.C.O.s of the reserve were 
8,236 and 2,482 respectively. 

The Landstorm amounts to about 240,000 of all ranks. 

The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6*5 mm.), heavy 
maohine-gun, model 14 (calibre 6*5 mm.), light machine-gun, model 21 
(calibre 6*6 mm.) and mortar ra/29 (calibre 8 cm.); the cavalry is armed with 
short rifle (Mauser, calibre 6*6 mm.), sword, heavy machine-gun, model 14 
(calibre 6*6 mm.), and light machine-gun, model 21 (calibre 6*6 mm.); 
the field artillery have the Krupp 7*5 cm. Q.F. gun. The field artillery has 
also 10*6 cm. and 16 cm. howitzers. The heavy artillery is armed with 
10 cm. gun and 15 resp. 21 cm. howitzers. 

The military budget for 1933-34 amounts to 62,838,297 kronor for the 
army. 

Air Force. 

The Swedish Air Force consists of a chief, an air staff, four flying corps, 
and several aviation training schools, bases, depOts, and factories. The Air 
Force, in 1938-84, number^ 1,140 all ranks, with 91 active and 76 inatruc* 
tional aeroplanes. 

Navy. 

The Swedish Navy is maintained principally as a coast-defence force, 

The following is a list of the principal ships 
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a 


c 

Maximum 



•o 2 

al 

i.s 

o 

Name 


armour 

Armament 

Torpedc 

tubes 

8^ 

fl e 
h-i o 

X 

3 


Q 

On 

belt 

On 

guns 

’31 

as. 

00 

1894 

1806 

Oden . . . ,\ 

8,350 

10 

8 

2 lO-ia.; 6 4*7-in. , 


5,000 

16 

fXra.n . . 








1900 

^Vasa. . . .| 
VTapperheten .jj 

3,715 

7 

74 

2 8-2-ln.; 6 6-ln. . 

2 

7,400 

17 

1902 

Manligheten ./ 








1904 

Oscar II, . . 

4,160 


74 

2 8-2-in. : 8 6-ln. . 

2 

9,000 

18 

1930 

Gotland. . . | 

4,000 

— 

1 

! 0 6-in. ; 4 3-in. A.A 

0 


27 

1903 

Fylgia . . . 

4,125 

7,010 

4 

1 5 

1 8 6-in 

2 


22 

1918 

evcHgr . . 

8 

! ® 

' 4 ll-in. ; 8 6-in ; 4 





/GufttafV. . 




j 8-in. A.A. . 



22-6 

1916 

1 Drottning Vic-J 

7,010 

8 

! 8 

1 4 IMn.; 8 6-in ; 4 




i toria . . J 



1 

3-in. A.A. . 



22*6 


There are 12 destroyers, 3 old torpedo-gunboats, 43 torpedo and vedette 
boats, one mining vessel, and submarines, besides sundry dep6t shipe 
and small craft. Building : Gotland (see above), 2 destroyers, 4 submarines, 
4 vedettes. 

The personnel of the Royal Navy is divided into three classes, vi«.: 1. 
The Active List ; 2. The Reserve ; 8. The Bevdring (Conscripts). On the 
active list are 6 flag-officers, 8 commodores, 35 captains, 1 1 5 commanders 
and It.-commanders, 108 lieutenants, 65 sub-lieutenants, 628 warrant 
officers, and 3,239 petty officers and men, while about 360 officers belong to 
the Reserve. 

On the active list of the Royal Coast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
4 lieut. -colonels, 7 majors, 32 captains, 34 lieutenants, 16 sub- lieutenants, 
107 warrant officers, and 624 petty officers and men. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agrioultukk, 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country. In 1751 only 9*5 per 
cent, of the population depended fora livelihood on the various industries and 
commerce ; in 1870 the percentage had SMlvanoed to 12*5, in 1900 to 29*1, in 
1910 to 37*8, and in 1920 to about 44*2 per cent., so that to-day the 
population of Sweden is about equally divided in the pursuit of agriculture 
on the one hand and commerce and industries on the other. 

According to the census of agriculture taken in the autumn of 1927, 
the number of farms in cultivation was 427,152; of these there were of 
2 hectares and under, 119,757 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 271,804 ; 20 to 100 
hectares, 33,122 ; above 100, 2,469. Of the total land area of Sweden 
(41,028,000 hectares), 8,765,000 hectares were under cultivation, 1,269,000 
hectares under natural meadows, and 21,747,000 hectares under forests, the 
products of which form a staple export. The estimated forest area is given 
as 23,181,200 hectares, and the total amount of wood as 1,417 million oubio 
metres. 

The following table shows the area and yield df the chief crops for 2 
years : — 
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Area (hectares) j 

Produce (tons) 

Crop 

1932 

1933 

1932 1 

1933 

Wheat . 

801,794 

323,434 

721,218 

794,799 

Rye 

208,849 

221,080 

118,089 

434,215 

237,402 

460,471 

Barley . 

118,488 i 

216,018 

Oats . 

638,857 

623,783 

1,187,982 

1,062,521 

Mixed corn . 

261,849 

262,975 

580,373 

531,170 

Leguminous cropsi 

29,876 

28,981 

49,915 

40,984 

Potatoes 

186,720 

182,274 

2,183,649 

1,977,498 

Sugar beet . 

40,700 

60,574 ; 

1,554,089 

4,062,697 

1,888,914 

Fodder-roots 

99,456 

87,970 

3,07.5,447 

Hay 

1,648,897 

1,640,948 

j 5,774,866 

4,789,275 


1 Peas, beans, and vetches. 


The value of all crops was estimated in 1931 at 851 million kronor ; in 1932 
at 920 million kronor ; and in 1933 at 945 million kronor. In 1932, the 
live-stock was estimated as follow's : Horses, 659,600 ; head of cattle, 
3,120,500 ; sheep and lambs, 607,700 ; pigs, 1,542,000. 

II. Mines and Minerals. 

Mining has been from time immemorial the leading industry of Sweden, 
which was the biggest producer of iron in Europe until the use of coal for the 
manufacture of pig-iron revolutionized that industry. The lack of fossil fuel 
is the reason why at present mining in Lappland merely concerns itself with 
the raw products, though experiments made in recent years have carried the 
problem of electric production of iron ore a good step forward. There were 
raised in 1932, throughout the Kingdom, 3,298,989 tons of iron ore. 
The pig-iron produced amounted in 1932 to 264,775 tons, and the ingot iron to 
528,278 tons. Of iron ore, in 1932, 2,219,309 tons, and of pig-iron 31,645 
tons were exported. There were also raised in 1932, 11,686 tons of silver and 
lead ore, 3,553 tons of copper ore, 46,034 tons of zinc ore, 4,728 tons of 
manganese ore, 192,258 tons of auriferous arsenic ore, and 71,534 tons of 
sulphur pyrites. The lead produced amounted to 39,000 kilograms, the 
copper to 3,289,000, the zinc to 142,000, the tin to 5,000. There are not 
inconsiderable veins of coal in the southern parts of Sweden, giving 333,076 
tons of coal in 1932. The most important produce of the Swedish quarries 
is paving stone ; the amount produced for sale in 1932 had a value of 
8,249,96.5 kronor. In 1932 there were 47,149 persons (1,284 young people 
under 18) engaged in the mining and metallurgical industi ies. 

III. Industries. 

The industries of Sweden are spread fairly w’ell over the whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached its highest development north of the 
Polar circle, and the most important. sawmills are located along the shores ol 
the Gulf of Bothnia. The production of iron and steel has taken place in 
central Sweden since the earliest times in Swedish history ; pig iron is 
produced chiefly in Saudviken, Domnarvet, Uddeholm, and Fagersta. 
Cream separators, ball-bearings, lighthouse apparatus, telephone supplies, 
motors, and many kinds of electrical machinery are among the nighly 
specialised products of the metallurgical industries. The porcelain factory oi 
Gustavsberg and the gldlss factories of Kosta and Orrefors produce wares thal 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
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factories for the production of finished products are scattered all over the 
countryside. 

The timber and wood-work industries of Sweden are of great importance. 
The public forests have an area of 7,846,499 hectares, of which crown and 
ecclesiastical forests extend to 6,095,000 hectares. The latter yielded, in 
1931, 6,051,313 cubic metres of timber. In 1931 there were in Sweden 1,337 
sawmills and planing mills with 37,297 workers who turned out sawn or 
planed timber to the value of 223,458,000 kronor; 1,117 factories for joinery 
and furniture witli 16,674 workers, the output for the year being valued at 

94.666.000 kronor ; 106 factories for wood-pulp with 18,711 workers, output 

227.940.000 kronor ; and 78 paper and pasteboard mills with 17,096 workers, 
output 183,366,000 kronor. 

The following are some data for the most important Swedish industries : — 


iU’aiich of Industry 

No. u{ 

establishin ents 

Average No. of 
workers 

Value of output 
(1,000 Kronor) 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Wood and paj)er industry 

3,091 

3,009 

104,532 

99 313 

985,535 

809,415 

Iron and .steel work.s 

73 

04 

20,853 

19,854 

163,530 

145,695 

Iron, steel, and metal goods 
factories .... 

SOS 

851 

2.5,749 

27,893 

220,245 

192,822 

Mechanical worksliops . 

1,425 

1,536 

56,045 

17,123 

.52,210 

530,746 

465,259 

Brick, p orcelain, & gla.ss faclrs. 

365 

364 

16,224 

74,727 

65,692 

Flour and grain mills . . 1 

1,021 

1,040 

3,423 

3,414 

154,731 

140,251 

Sugar refineries 

Toharco fHf.torica , 

5 

5 

2,483 

2,050 

72,447 

65,005 

10 

10 

2,516 

2,.S58 

120,745 

120,516 

Dairies 

1,442 

1,414 

4,903 

4,914 

158,496 

145,992 

Textiles 

742 

760 

61,178 

61,311 

506,267 

483,917 

Tanneries and shoe factories. | 

304 

305 

13,220 

13,247 

143,446 

125,640 

Match factories . . . | 

14 

13 

5,785 

4,985 

38,525 

31,980 

Other chemicals . 

367 

308 

' 9,325 

8,()68 

193,2.55 

163,291 

176,265 

Electric jiowercnd gas works 

650 

077 

5,099 

5,902 

169,617 


The total number of industrial factories (including mines and (quarries) 
was in 1930, 14,610, and in 1931, 14,722. The total power used in industry 
amounted to 4,258,000 effective h.p. in 1931 and 3,973,000 effective h.p. in 
1930. 

In 1931, 323,444 men, 72,845 women, 24,469 boys, and 9,312 girls 
(under 18 years of age) were employed in factories. 


IV. Fisheries. 

The total value of the Gdteborg and Bohns fishing industry in 1931 was 
estimated at 14,351,000 kronor. 


Commerce. 

The total customs-duties levied in 1929 amounted to 161,189,000 kronor, 
in 1930 to 156,843,000 kronor, and in 1931 to 153,346,000 kronor. 

The imports and exports of Sweden, un wrought gold and silver and coin 
not included, have been as follows (18 T6 kronor = £1) : — 



1920 

1930 

1931 i 

1932 

1933 

Imports . 

Exports .... 

£ 

98,268,109 

99,906,684 

£ 

91,529,457 

85,371,725 

£ ! 
78,609,(^6 
61,806,608 i 

68,693,833 

52,114,427 

£ 

60,070.264 

59,648,844 
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The following were the values of the leatiiug imports and exports for 
two years (in thousands of kronor), unwrought gold and silver and coin not 
included : — 



Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


1932 

1932 

1933* 

1933* 


1000 Kronor 

1000 Kronor 

1000 Kronor 

1000 Kronor 

Live animals and animal substances 

28,181 

61,007 

27,391 

70,823 

Vegetable products .... 
Fats, oils and waxes of animal or 

190,206 

7,136 

173,864 

6,427 




vegetable origin .... 

31,604 

3,788 

23,282 

6,010 

Products of the foodstuffs Industry : 




beverages, tobacco, fodder . 

74,8 >9 

7,193 

60,059 

9,573 

Mineral and mineral maiiutaciures . 

186,101 

43.3S1 

188,021 

50,418 

Chemical jiroduots, colours, etc . . 

102,846 

41,292 

104,916 

40,461 

Hides, skins and fur skins ; also 

manufactures thereof . 

1 31,764 

16,932 

80,945 

25,742 

Wood and cork ; also manufactures 



of such materials .... 

12,449 

152,727 

10,551 

187,790 

Paper pulp, cardboard and paper ; 
idao manufactures thereof . 

13,170 

290,474 

12,489 

355,179 

Textile materials and manufactures 


thereof 

213,707 

17,345 

194,699 

20,739 

Non-precions metals, and manufac- 



tures thereof 

95,845 

140,318 

101,861 

159,825 

Machines, apparatus and electric 


plant 

69,396 

89,630 

63,294 

87,944 

Means of conveyance 

22,103 

82,018 

42,257 

21,088 

18,795 

Other artlolei 

82,545 

78,282 

41,188 

Total 

1,154,864 

947,398 

1,090,687 

1,078,914 


‘ Preliminary Ogures. 


A national Swedish trade-raark was introduced (1911) by Sveriges Allminna 
Haudelaforening (Oenei-al Coiumercial Association of Sweden), The upper half of the mark 
sbcrws the three royal Swedish crowns, on a light-blue ground, and the words ‘Svenak 
TUlverkning ’ (Swealsh manufacture) are shown on a light-yellow ground below. 

The following table shows the value of the trade with the principal 
countries with which Sweden deals — 



Country 


Imports 
from (1932) 

Exports 
to (1982) 

Imports * 
from (1933) 

Exports* 
to (1933) 

Great Britain and Ireland 


1000 Kronor 
194,595 

lOOOKronoi 

247,998 

1000 Kronor 
195,858 

1000 Kronor 
293,389 

Germany 



338,566 

90,145 

60,897 

808,237 

113,508 

Denmark 



72,871 

61,750 

72.763 

Norway 



38,477 

61,376 

42,743 

66,507 

Finland 



9,475 

27,981 

10,088 

30,039 

Russia . 



22,246 

85,268 

24,860 

13,347 

Prance . 



80,202 

66,353 

28,988 

67.697 

Spain . 



15,205 

28,018 

12,458 

26,089 

Italy 



' 19,441 

18,819 

16,939 

24,915 

Netherlands . 



; 47,088 

31 985 

48,317 

42,180 

Belgium 



1 25,779 

26,016 

99,777 

25,895 

80,759 

United States 



124,842 

112,665 

181,382 

Argentine 



38.219 

11,946 

83,161 

14,100 

Brazil , 



26,191 

5,450 

80,648 

‘ 8,980 

Japan . 



i 3,615 

12,770 

5,281 

16,297 

Australia 



4,999 

17,307 

8,181 

13,974 

Other countries 



148,053 

120,822 

130,427 

127,160 

Total 



1,154,864 

947,398 

1,090,876 1 

1,083,223 


» Preliminary figures. 


The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade Returns) the 
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chief articles of import and exiwrt in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years. 


Imports 

1981 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

Sawn wood and timber 
Planed or dressed wood 
Butter 

Bacon 

Steel ingots 

Iron ore 

Packing paper . 

Wood pulp . 

£ 

1,787,659 

1,409,908 

1,272,517 

1,706,589 

263,812 

338,003 

1,783,258 

2,716,963 

£ 

1,890,893 
l,:i06,598 
892,011 
1,101,765 
104,048 
! 210,412 

1,808,218 
2,012,727 

Goal .... 
Coke 

Cotton piece goods . 

; Machinery 
j Woollens . 

Iron and steel . . i 

! Leather . 

! AutomobilPH . . 

£ 

797,096 

876,529 

667,412 

439,260 

838,184 

805,980 

128,086 

227,494 

£ 

926,642 

248,171 

664^008 

302,196 

261,081 

840,645 

125.8!77 

206,878 


Total trade between Sweden and U.K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 6 years ( Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1030 

1 1931 

1932 


Imports from Sweden to U.K 

Exports to Sweden from U.K. . 
Re-exports 1o Sweden from U.K. 

25,709 

10,547 

1,156 

22,581 

10,068 

808 

17,842 
7,744 ! 
719 

18,424 
6,8i-5 
667 ' 



Shipping and Navigation* 

The Swedish mercantile marine engaged both in the home and foreign 
trade on January 1, 1933, was as follows : — 


January 1, 1983 

1 Sailing | 

Steam and Motor 

Total 

No. j 

! 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

jGrosa 

Tonnage 

20/200 tons 

910 1 

68,489 

562 

56,422 

1,472 

12M«l 

200/2,000 ,, ... 

52 j 

14,694 

1 711 

1 699,143 

763 

718,837 

2,000 ,, and above 

2 1 

4,487 

1 209 

906,962 

211 

911,449 

Total Jan. 1, 1933 . ; 

964 1 

87,620 

1 1,482 

11,662,527 

2,446 

1,750,147 


The port of Gbteborg had the largest tonnage in the beginning of 1933, 
namely, 312 vessels of 658,152 gross tons ; and next to it came Stockholm, 
possessing 378 vessels of a total burthen of 443,795 gross tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, with cargoes and in 
ballast, in 1932, as follows : — 


1982 1 

With Cargoes 1 

In Ballast j 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

! No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered ; 

Swedish . 

Foreign .... 

10,787 

14,970 

6,268,290 

6,449,863 

3,294 

3,289 

891,429 

1,161,826 

14,081 

18,209 

7,159,726 

7,611,189 

Total entered 

Cleared : 

Swedish . . . . . 

Foreign 

26,707 

12,717,659 

6,533 

2,053,255 

; 82,240 

14,770,914 

10,842 

18,576 

6,588,118 

5,877,475 

8,897 i 
4,076 

1,636,690 

1,801,821 

14.039 

18,252 

7.169,814 

7,679,296 

Total cleared 

28,918 

11.410,593 

8,873 

8,488,617 

82,291 

14,849.110 

Total entered & cleared 1933 

49,626 

24.128,252 

14,906 

6,491.772 

64,581 

29,620,024 
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Internal Communications. 

On January 1, 1932, there were 47,880 miles of roads in Sweden. 

At the end of 1932 the total length of railways in Sweden was 16,776 
kilometres, of which 6,878 kilometres belonged to the State. The recei]'ts of 
the State railways in 1932 were 166 million kronor, and expenses 153 million 
kronor. The total cost of construction for the State railways to the end 
of 1932 was 1,143 million kronor, and for private railways, 735 million 
kronor. The total number of passengers on the State railways was, in 1931, 
31,406,000, and, in 1932, 81,331,000 ; weight of goods, 14,257,000 tons and 

9.977.000 tons ; (private railways, 36,202,000 passengers in 1931 and 

33.288.000 in 1932 ; goods, 16,504,000 tons and 14,453,000 tons). The line 
between Luleft and Kiksgriinsen (the Lapland iron ore line) is run by 
electric power, as is also, since summer, 1926, the line between Gdteborg and 
Stockholm. 

The length of the circuits of the telegraph at the end of 1932 was 58,365 
km., 28,143 km. of which belonged to the railways. The circuits of the 
State telephone had a length of 1,118,199 km., 33,478 of which belonged 
to the railways ; the circuits of the private telephone lines had a length of 
only 12,266 km. The number of taxed telegraph messages sent in the year 
1932 was 5,171,775, including 736,005 in transit. In 1932 there were 
677,281 instruments (in Stockholm 177,322) employed in the telephone 
service, including 12,420 railways’ and 1,524 private telejthones. 

The Swedish Post 08Bce carried 837,213,000 letters, post-cards, journals, 
&c., in the year 1932. The number of post-offices at the end of the year was 
3,915, The total receipts of the Post Office in 1032 amounted to 77,976,230 
kronor, and the total expenditure to 64,814,510 kronor. 

Commercial aviation is carried on by the A/B Aerotran{3]>ort with the 
help of a government subsidy (650,000 kronor annually). A daily service is 
maintained in each direction, jointly with foreign companies, beiw’een 
Malmo and Amsterdam, and between Stockliolni aud Helsiugfors. In 1932, 
planes of the company flew 468,982 kilometres aud carried 6,440 passengers 
in the traffic routes. 

Banking and Credit. 

The Riksbank, or National Bank of Sweden, l)clongs entirely to the State 
and is managed by directors elected for three years by the Diet, except one, 
the president, who is designated by the Kin^, The Bank is under the 
guarantee of the Diet, its capital and reserve capital are fixed by its constitu- 
tion, and its note circulation is limited by the value of its metallic stock and 
its assets in current accounts at home aud abroad ; but its actual circulation 
is kept far within this limit. 

There are 9 conjointly responsible private banks and 20 joint-stock banks 
(December, 1933). Since December 31, 1903, only the Riksbank has the 
right to issue notes. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private 
banks (joint-stock banks included) in Sweden for December 31, 1933 : — 


Assets 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

ToUl 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Real estate and furniture . 

— 

97,743,062 

97,743,082 

Cash* 

875,126,271 

332,918,974 

708,046,246 

Bibs, etc., payable at sight 

B^da and Govemment securities 

9,0:?1,003 

67,597,760 

66,628,753 

226,672,507 

280,428,250 

607,100,767 

Shares 

— 

182,047,963 

182,047,968 


* Gold, silver, and for the private banks notes of the Riksbank, Ac. (Gold in coin 
and bullion: Riksbank 870,888,847 ; other banka 571,176; total, 370,910,028 kronor.) 
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Assets 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Claims on Swedish banks . 

— 

140,201,793 

140,201,793 

Claims on Foreign bunks . 

193,709,700 

88,724,143 

282,433,843 

Bills payable in Sweden 

16,986,427 

1,108,357,170 

1,119,393,697 

Bills payable Abroad .... 

255.282,109 

63,302,447 

818,584,566 

Outstanding loans .... 

Cash credits and overdrawn current 

88,693,638 

2,260,614,492 

2,299,108,130 

accounts 

1,712,374 

541,550,823 

643,263,197 

Sundries 

109,797,886 

505,874,167 

0»6,672,053 

Total 

1,225,961,915 

6,054,261,624 

6,880,223,539 


Liabilities 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Original subscribed capital 

50,000,000 

505,207,050 

555,207,050 

Other funds 

20,000,000 

204,059,750 

224,059,750 

Notes in circulation .... 

617,594,983 

— 

647,594,983 

Bank post bills in circulation . 

1,560,374 

71,950,782 

78,511,156 

Current accounts .... 

469,481,087 

674,887,244 

1,143,868,881 

Deposit accounts 

— 

2,311,646,025 

2,311,046,025 

Deposits in savings account 

' — 

642,694,663 

642,694,663 

Liabilities to Swedish banks 

— 

244,912,989 

244,912,989 

Liabilities to Foreign banks 

2,755,494 

108,808,467 

111,563,961 

Loans raised 


489,688,570 

489,688, .570 

Sundries 

84,609,977 

400,906,084 

! 485,470,061 

Total 

1,225,961,915 

5,064,261,624 

1 6,880,228,539 


The savinga-bauka statistics (exclusive of Post Office) are as follows ; — 



1929 

1930 1 

1981 

1982 

Number of depositors at end of 

year 

Doi>ositsatendofyear, kronor . 
Capital and reserve funds, 
kronor 

2,889,160 

2,883,948,810 

229,985,137 

2,987,221 1 
2,961,405,100 

247,810,918 

3,090,639 ! 
3,051,029,229 

260,870,422 

8,176,994 

3,141,712,486 

272,458,287 


At the end of 1932 the Post Office Savings Bank had 1,604,318 depositors 
and 451,179,409 kronor of de^)Osits, and at the end of 1933, 1,595,182 
depositors and 451,179,409 kronor of deposits. 

The Private and Joint-Stock Banks also act as Savings Banks. Their 
statistics of depositors and deposits are as follows : — 


- 

1930 : 

1931 

1 

1932 

1933 

Number of depositors at end of year 

2,086.723 

2,039,179 

2,005,667 

1,978,602 

Deposits at end of year, kronor 

700,870,243 

686,158,475 

648,161,986 

642,694,668 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Swedish Krona, of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. IJd., or about 
18 kronor 16 ore to the pound sterling. 

The gold 20-kronor piece weighs 8*960672 grammes, *900 fine, containing 
8 '0646 grammes of fine gold, and the silver krona weighs 7 '6 grammes, ‘800 
fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Nickel coins have been issued 
since 1920. 
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The standard of value is gold. Gold coins, however, practically do not 
exist as a currency. National Bank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, and 1,000 kronor 
are legal means of payment, and the Bank is bound to exchange them for 
gold on presentation, but the obligation to redemption is for the present 
suspended. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Sweden in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PlenipoieifUiary. — Baron E. K. 
Palmstiema, G.C.V.O. (appointed November, 1920). 

Counsellor, — Baron A. W. C. E.-son Leijonhufvud. 

Attache, — I, A. Zachau. 

Military Attache. — Lieut. -Colonel 0. M. Bjornstjema. 

Nmal Attache. — Commander E. A. Oberg. 

Air Attach^— Go\. E. Moasberg, C.B.E. 

Secretary (specially attached).-^. Thoraing. 

AgrieiUtural Counsellor.— M.. W. F. von Wachenfelt. 

Consul-General in London. — E. G. Sahlin. 

There are Consular representatives at the following places Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Sunderland, and many 
other places, 

2. Of Great Britain in Sweden. 

Envoy and Minister. — Archibald John Clark Kerr (appointed April 25, 
1931).- 

Eirst Secretary , — G. G. M. Vereker, M.C. 

Naval AUachl. — Capt. G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military AUach6.~Go\. A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O. (lives in 
Berlin). 

./lir Wing-Commander J. H. Herring, D.S.O., M.C. 

There are also Consular representatives at BorSs, Gavle, Hiilsingborg, 
Kalmar, Karlskrona, Lule&, Malmd, Norrkoping, Sundsvall, Visby, &c. 


References concerning Sweden, 

1. Official Pubuoationb. 

Statistisk irsbok T6t Sverige (Annualre statlstlqne de la 8u6de), published by 
Statistlska Centralbvr&n. Annual. (First Year 1914.) Stockholm. 

Bldrag till Sveriges officiella statistik: See Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916. The 
series ' Bidrag’ ends with the year 1910 (except the publications with the letter U, 
which ends with the year 1917. It has been replaced by the new series, ‘ Bveriges officiella 
atatUtik,’ uentioaed below). Stockholm, 1&57'1920. 

Arbetsstatlstik. Stockholm, 1899-1911.. Replaced by the Social Statistics of the new 
series, mentioned below. 

Sveriges officiella statlfitik. (Reports on Population, Agriculture, Mining, Industry, 
tloraraerce and Navigation, Social Statistics, Ac.) Stockholm, 1911-1934. 

Btatistiska raeddeianden. Stockholm, 19ri-1084. Including; Occasional Statistical 
Investigations (a), not yet arranged for (5X Monthly Trade Statistics («), Railway 
fc^tlstical Returns (d), Banking Returns (e), Social Returns (f). 

Koramerslella meddelanden, published by KoramerskoUegium. Stockholm, 1914-84. 

Meddelanden fr&n KoiprcerHkollegii afdelnlng for arbetsstatlstik. Stockholm, 1903- 
1911. Replaced by: Soclala meddelanden, published by Socialstyrelsen (nStatistiska 
meddelanden, series f.). 
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Arabok fflr Sverigea honimuner. Published by Statistiska Central bjrrin. AnntiaL 
(First issue, 1918.) Htockbolm. (For distribution, as a rule, only within Scandinavia.) 

Statistlsk tidskrift, published liy Ststistiska Central byrdii. Stockholm, 1862-1913. 

Sveriges riksbank. Published by the Bank of Sweden. Annual. (First issue, 1908.) 
Stockholm. 

Sverigcs statskalender. PubliKhed by Vetonskapsakademien. Uppsala, 1934. 

Sweden, Historical and Statistical Handbook, issued by order of the Swedish Govern- 
ment. 2 vols. Stockholm, 1914. 

The Racial Characters of the Swedish Nation. Published by the Swedish State Institute 
for Race Biology. Uppsala, 1920, 

The Sweden Year-Book. Edited and published with the assistance of public authorities, 
Stockholm. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

2. Non-Official Publioationh. 

Sweden. A Guide for Tourists. Ed. by A. Palingren. Stockholm, 1929. 

Akl&niu/i (K.)and Sjdgren (O.), Sverige geogratisk, topografisk, statistisk beskrifning. , 
Parts 1-C. Stockholm, 1908-24. 2ud ed., 1929. 

Jxbrink (Gustav), Ein Buch tlber Schweden. Stockholm, 1926. English edition 
London, 1928. 

Baedrfcer’j Sweden, and Finland. 14th ed. Leipzig, 1929, 

Bain (R. N.), Gustavns III. and his Contemporaries. 2 vols. London, 1894.— 
Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire in ‘Heroes of the Nations' series. 
London, 1895.— Scandinavia ; A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
(1616-1900). Cambridge, 1006. 

Blomstedt (M.) and Book (F ), Editors, Sweden of To-day. Stockholm, 1980. 

FUtch (W.), JuJdin-Dannfdt (H.) and Sundbixrff (G.), Bveriges Jordbruk (L’Agriculture 
de la Su^deau Commencement duXX*“*Sifecle). Folio. Uppsala, 1909. (Statistical Atlas. ) 

HaLUndorJ (^C.\ and Schiick{K.), History of Sweden. London, 1929. 

llatt (B. D.), Turls’ Bcok of Lappland. (Bnglish Translation by B. Gee Nash.) London, 
1031. 

Heckschcr (Eli F., and others), Bidrag till Sveriges ckonoraiska och sociala hUtoria 
under och efter varld.'^krigef. Parts 1-2. ^^tockholm, 1926. 

(K.), Danerr.ark- Schweden— Norwegon. Leipzig, 1932. 

Hildebrand (E.), and Stavenov! (L.), Sveriges historia till v&ra dagar. Parts 1-8,4- 
U. Stockholm, 1921-27. 

Kerp (H), Landeskunde von Skandinavia und Finland. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1925. 

(R.), Schweden. Elnepolitiscbe Monographie. German edition. Hunlob, 1918. 

Ztiurin (0. G.), Views from Sweden. Stockholm, 1925. 

Morris (J. N.), From an American Legation in Sweden, 1914-1922. New York, 1928. 

StsfansBon (J.), Denmark and Sweden (Story of the Nations). London, 1916. 

W. B.), Things seen in Sweden. New Ed. Loudon, 192T. 

Siomberg(A.. A,). A History of Sweden. London, 1932. 

Sundtdrg {Q.), BevOlkerungsstatistik Schwedons 1759-1900. 2nd ed. Stockholm, 1928. 


SWITZERLAND. 

(Schweiz. —S uissiL — S vizzera. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

I. Central, 

On August 1, 1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unterwalden 
entered into a defensive League. In 1353 the Lea^e included eight 
members, and in 1513 thirteen. Various allied and subject territories 
were acquired either by aiugle cantons or by several in common, and in 
1648 the League became formally independent of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but no addition was made to the number of cantons till 1798. In that 
year, under the influence of France, the unified Helvetic Re^blic was 
formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lands 
formerly allied or subject increased the number of^ cantons to nineteen. 
In 1816 the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the inviolability 
of her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, 
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Prassia, and Russia, and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up 
at Zurich, and which included three new cantons, was accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna. The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new 
constitution, prepared without foreign interference, was accepted by general 
consent. This, in turn, was, on May 29, 1874, superseded by the constitution 
which is now in force. 

The constitution of the Swiss Confederation may be revised either 
in the ordinary fonns of Federal legislation with compulsory referendnnij 
or by direct popular vote {popular initiative) a majority both of the 
citizens voting and of the cantons being requin^d, and the latter method 
may be adopted on the demand of 50,000 citizens with the right to 
vote. The Federal Government (z.e., the Parliament and the federal 
Council) is supreme in matters of peace, war, and treaties ; it regulates 
the army, the railway, postal and telegraph sy.stems, the coining of money, 
the issue and repayment of bank notes, and the weights and measures 
of the Republic. The Federal Parliament legislates on matters of copyright, 
bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police in dangerous epidemics, and it may 
create and subsidise, besides the Polytechnic School at Ziirich, a Federal 
Univemity and other educational institutions. There has also been en- 
trusted to it the authority to decide concerning public works for the 
whole or great part of Switzerland, such as those relating to rivers, 
forests, and the construction of railway.8. By referendum of November 13, 
1898, it is also the authority in the entire sphere of common law. 

The supremo legislative authority is vested in a parliament of two 
chambers, a ‘Stiinderat,’ or Council of States, and a ‘ Nationalrat,’ or 
National Council. The first is composed of forty- four members, chosen 
and paid by the twenty-two cantons of the Confederation, two for each 
canton. Their remuneration depends on the wealth and liberality of the 
cantons, the average being about 20 francs per day ; representatives from the 
canton of Geneva receive 30 francs, from Uri and from Unterwalden 15 
francs per day. The mode of their election and the term of membership 
depend entirely on the canton. Three of the cantons are politically divided 
— Basel into Stadt and Land ; A})penzell into Ausser Rhoden and Inner 
Rhoden ; and Unterwald into Obwald and Nidwald. Each of these parts of 
cantons sends one member to the State Council, so that there are two mem- 
bers to the divided as well as to the undivided cantons. The ‘ Nationalrat ’ 
consists (according to a law passed in August of 1980) of 187 representatives 
of the Swiss people, chosen in direct election for 4 years, at the rate of one 
deputy for every 22,000 souls. The members are paid from Federal funds 
at the rate of 40 francs for each day on which they are present, with 
travelling expenses, at the rate of 20 centimes per kilometre, to and from 
the capital. Members employed on commissions receive additional pay at 
the same rate. The members are distributed amongst the various cantons 
as follows : — 



N umber of 


Number of 

Canton ^ 

ttepreeen- 

tatives 

Canton ^ 

Represen- 

tativee 

Zurich (Zurich) 

28 

Schwyz .... 

3 

Bern (Berne) . 

31 

Unterwald — Upper and 


Luzern (Lucerne) 

9 

Lower .... 

2 

Uri 

1 

Glams (Claris) 

2 

‘ The name of the canton is given in German, French or Italian according to the 

language most spoken in it, and the name in the other language is given in brackets. 
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Number of 


N umber of 

Canton ' 

Ref^reaen- 

tatives 

Canton ‘ 

Represen- 

tatives 

Zug (Zoug) 

2 

Aargau (Argovie) 

12 

Fribourg (Freiburg) . 

7 

Thurgau (Tnurgovie) 

6 

Solothurn (Soleure) . 

7 

Ticino (Tessin) 

7 

Basel (Bale) — town and 


Vaud (Waadt) . 

15 

country 

11 

Valais (Wallis) 

6 

Schatfhausen (Schatfhouse) 

2 

Neuchatel (Neuenburg) . 

6 

Appenzell — Outer and 

Inner .... 

3 

Genfeve (Genf) . 

8 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) 
Graubiinden (Orisons) 

13 

6 

Total . 

187 


* The name of the canton is given in German, French or Italian, according to the 
language most spoken in it, and the name in the other language is given in brackets. 


At the elections held on October 25, 1931, the following parties were 
returned : — National Council ; Radicals, 52 ; Catholics, 44 ; Social Democrats, 
49 ; Agrarians, 30 ; Liberal Conservatives, 6 ; Communists, 3 ; other parties, 3. 
Council of States : Radicals, 19 ; Catholic Conservatives, 18 ; Liberal Con- 
servative, 1 ; Peasant Party, 3 ; Socialist, 1. 

A general election of representatives takes place by ballot every four 
years. Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his twenty- 
first year is entitled to a vote ; and any voter, not a clergyman, may oe 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the ‘ Bundes-Versamm- 
lung,’ or Federal Assembly, and as such represent the supreme government 
of the Republic. Laws passed by the Federal Assembly may be vetoed 
by the popular voice, which means in effect that 30,000 citizens or eight 
cantons may demand that the law in question should be submitted to the 
direct vote of the nation, which can only say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ For the 
decision of the question submitted a majority both of the cantons and 
of the voters is required. This principle, called the rcferenduiriy is 
fretpiently acted on. 

The chief executive authority is deputed to a ‘ Bundosrat,’ or Federal 
Council, consisting of seven members, elected for three years by the 
Federal Assembly. The members of this council must not hold any other 
office iu the Confederation or cantons, nor engage in any calling or 
business. In the Federal Parliament legislation may be introduced either 
by a member, or by either House, or by the Federal Council (but not by the 
people). Every citizen who has a vote for the National Council is eligible 
for becoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both are elected by the 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the National and State councils for the 
term of one year, January 1 to December 31, and are not re-eligible to the 
same offices till after the expiration of another year. The Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President. 

President of the Confederation for 1934. — Dr. Marcel Pilet-Golaz (Waadt). 

Vice-President of the Federal Council for 1934. — K Minger (Bern). 

The seven members of the Federal Council — each of whom has a salary of 
1,280^. per annum, while the President has l,400i. — ac* as ministers, or chiefs 
of the seven administrative departments of the Republic. These departments 
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aie 1. Foreign Affairs. 2. Interior. 3. Justice and Police. 4. Military. 
5. Finance and Customs. 6. Agriculture and Industry (Economie publique). 
7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is the seat of the Federal Council 
and the central administrative authorities. 

II. Local Government. 

Each of the cantons and demi-cantons of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its local government, different in its organisation in 
most instances, but all based on the principle of absolute sovereignty of the 
people. In a few of the smallest cantons the people exercise their powers 
direct, without the intervention of any parliamentary machinery, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws and appointing their administrators. Such assemblies, known 
as the Landsgemeinden, exist in Apjienzell, Glarus and Unterwald. In all the 
larger cantons there is a body chosen by universal suffrage, usually called 
der Grosse Rat, or Kant on s Rat, which exercises all the functions of the 
Lsmdsgemeinden. In all the cantonal constitutions, however, except those 
of the cantons which have a Landsgemeinde, the referendum has a place. 
By this principle, where it is most fully developed, as in Zurich, all laws and 
concordats, or agreements with other cantons, and the chief matters of 
6naDce, as well as all revision of the constitution, must be submitted to the 
popular vote. In all the cantons, the popular initiative for constitutional 
affairs, as well as for legislation, has l^en introduced, except in Lucerne, 
where the initiative exists only for constitutional affairs. The members of 
the cantonal councils, as well as most of the magistrates, are either honorary 
servants of their fellow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal salary. In most 
cantons there are districts (Amtsbezirke) consisting of a number of communes 
grouped together, each district having a Prefect (Regierungstatthalter) repre- 
senting the cantonal government. In the larger communes, for local affairs, 
there is an Assembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a president, 
maire or syndic, and not less than 4 other members. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Area and population, according to the census held on December 1, 1920, 
and the census held on Decern W 1, 1980, are shown in the following 
table. The cantons are given in the official order and the year of the 
entrance of each into the league or confederation is stated : — 




Population 

Pop. 


Area : 
«q. miles 



Canton 

Dec. 1. 1920 
(coneus) 

Dec. 1, 1980 
(census) 

per square 
mile, 1980 

Zurich (Zurich) (1361) 

067 

538,602 

617,706 

926 

Bern (Berne) (1353) . 

2,657 

674,394 

688,774 

259 

Luzern (Lucerne) (1332) . 

575 

177,073 

189,391 

329 

Uri(1291) .... 

416 

23,973 

22,968 

55 

Schwy* (1291) .... 

848 

59,731 

62,337 

179 

Obwalden (Obwald) (^.291) 

180 

17,667 

19,401 

103 

Nidwaldeu (Nidwald) (1291) . 

106 

18,956 

16,056 

142 
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Canton 

Area: 
sq. miles 

Population 

Pop. 

per square 
mile, 1930 

Deo. 1, 1920 
(census) 

Dec, 1, 19S0 
(census) 

Glams (Claris) (1352) 

264 

33,834 

35,653 

185 

Zug (Zoug) (1352) . 

92 

81,669 

34,395 

874 

Fribourg (Freiburg) (1481) 

644 

143,055 

143,230 

222 

Solothurn (Soleure) (1481) 

305 

130,617 

144,198 

473 

Basel-Stadt(Baie-V.)(1501) . 

14 

140,708 

155,030 

11,074 

Basel.Land(Baie.a){1501) . 

163 

82,390 

92,541 

568 

Schaflhausen (Schaflhouae) (1501) 

114 

50,428 

51,187 

449 

Appenzell A.*Rh. (Ext.) (1513) 

93 

55,354 

48,977 

527 

Appenzell I.-Rh. (Int.) (1613) . 

72 

14,614 

13,988 

194 

St Gallen (St. Gall) (1803) 

785 

295,543 

286,362 

365 

Graubiinden (Griaons) (1803) 

2,746 

119,854 

126,340 

46 

Aargau (Argo vie) (1803) . 

548 

240,776 

259,644 

474 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) (1803) 

388 

135,933 

136,063 

352 

Ticino (Tessin) (1803) 

1,085 

152,256 

159,223 

147 

Vaud (Waadt) (1803) 

1,238 

317,498 

331,853 

268 

Valais (Wallis) (1816) 

2,020 

128,246 

136,394 

68 

Neuchfitel (Neuenburg) (1815) . 

305 

131,349 

124,324 

408 

Geneva (Genf) (1815) 

108 

171,000 

171,366 

1,587 

Total 

15,940” 

3,880,320 

4,066,400 i 

256 


The German language is spoken by the majority of inhabitants in 19 of the 
25 cantons (French names given in brackets), the French in five — Fribourg, 
Vaud, Valais, Neuch^tel and Geneve— (for which the German names are 

S ven in brackets), the Italian in one (Ticino). In 1930, 2,924,814 spoke 
erman, 831,100 French, 241,985 Italian, 44,204 Komanscb, and 24,797 . 
other languages. 

The number of foreigners resident in Switzerland in 1930 was 355,522. 

II. Movbment of Population. 


Years 

Total Births 

StlUblrths 

Marriages 

Deaths and 
Stillbirths 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1928 

! 71,332 

1,788 

80,050 

49,801 

21,631 

1929 

70,716 

1,709 

31,288 

52,147 

18,568 

1980 

71,860 

1,695 

82,182 

48,684 

83,916 

1981 

69,861 

1,602 

82,269 

51,016 

18,885 

1982 

70,254 

1,610 

81,959 

51,620 

18,784- 


In 1932 the illegitimate births numbered 2,966. The number of divorces 
was 3,041 in 1932. 

The number of emigrants in five years was : 1928, 4,800 ; 1929, 4,608 ; 
1980, 3,636; 1931, 1,707; 1932, 1.301. 

III. Principal Towns. 

On December 1, 1980, the population of the principal towns was as 
follows (census figures) Zurich, 249,820 (1938, 312,600); Bile, 148,068; 
Geneva, 142,812; Bern, 111,788; Lausanne, 75,916; St Gallen, 63,947 ; 
Winterthur, 53,926 j Luzern, 47,066; Biel, 37,726; -La Chaux-do- Foods, 
85,252; Neuch&tel, 22,668 ; Fribourg, 21,567 ; Schaffhausen, 21,118; 
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Montreux, 18,506; Thun, 16,524; Chur, 15,574; Lugano, 15,184; Solo- 
thurn, 13,734 ; Herisau, 13,599; Olten, 13,484 ; Vevey, 13,036; Le Lode, 
12,001; Aarau, 11,666; Rorschach, 11,005; Bellinzona, 10,706. 

Religion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes specially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which he does not belong. No bishoprics can be created on 
Swiss territory without the approbation of the Confederation. The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot be received fn any part of 
Switzerland ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
members, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religious orders 
whose action is dangerous to the State, or interferes with the peace of different 
creeds. The foundation of new convents or religious orders is forbidden. 

According to the census of December 1, 1930, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 2,230,336 (57 per cent, of the population), of Roman Catholics 
to 1,666,317 (41 per cent), and of Jews to 17,973 (0'4 per cent). 
Protestants are in a majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics in 
ten. Of the more populous cantons, Ziirich, Bern, Vaud, Neuchatel, and 
Basel (town and laud) are mainly Protestant, while Luzern, Fribourg, Ticino, 
Valais and the Forest Cantons are mainly Catholic. The Roman Catholic 
priests are mnch more numerous than the Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 regular and secular priests. They are under 
five bishops, viz., of Basel and Lugano (resident at Solothurn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (resident at Freiburg), and Sitten (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject to the Holy See. 

Education. 

In the educational administration of Switzerland there is no centralization. 
Before the year 1848 most of the cantons had organised a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it was made obligatory (the school age varying in the different cantons), 
and placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the cost falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com- 
munes. In all the cantons primary instruction is free. In every district 
there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths of from twelve 
to fifteen. 

The following are tlie statistics of the various classes of educational 
institutions for 1931-32: — primary schools 4,362, with 16,692 teachers 
(8,194 men and 8,493 women), and 471,198 pupils (238,280 boys and 
232,918 girls) ; the 747 secondary schools and lower middle .schools had 
32,371 boys and 29,950 girls, with 2,428 men and 596 women teachers. There 
are also cantonal schools, gymnasia, higher schools for girls, complementary 
schools, teachers’ seminaries, commercial and administrative schools, trade 
schools, art schools, technical schools, schools for the instruction of girls 
in domestic economy and otherv subjects ; agricultural schools, schools for 
horticulture, for viticulture, for arboriculture, and for dairy management. 
There are also institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble- 
minded. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organised on the model of those of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
senate, and divided into four ‘faculties ’ of theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine.* There is a Technical High School, maintained by the 
Federal Government, at Zurich, with 1,767 matriculated students in 1931-32. 
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The academy of Neuch^tel was transformed into a university in May, 1909, 
but without the faculty of medicine. The following table shows the year of 
foundation of each university, the number of teaching stall and of 
matriculated students in the various branches of study in each of the seven 
universities in the winter of 1932-33 : — 


- 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

! Philosophy 
iand Science 

Total 

Teaching 

Staflf 

Basel (1460) . 

55 

180 

411 

i 610 

1,206 

183 

Ziirich (1832) . 

96 i 

592 

732 

j 811 

2,031 

208 

Bern (1834) . 

43 

674 

465 

1 492 

1,679 

197 

Geneve (16591 * 18732) 

47 

373 

405 

' 261 

1,086 

187 

Lausanne (15371 A 18902) 

80 

219 

203 

348 

800 

162 

Fribourg (1889) 

204 1 

106 

— 

1 304 

704 

79 

Neuch&tel (18661 A 19092) 

26 1 

108 

— 

I 116 

250 

66 


1 As an Academy. 2 As a University. 


These numbers are exclusive of ‘visitors,’ but inclusive of 1,195 women 
students. 

In the winter of 1931-32 there were 2,661 foreign students, i.e. 28 per 
cent, of the matriculated students in Switzerland. 

V A University Institute for International Studies was opened at Geneva 
in October, 1927. 

Justice and Crime. 

The ‘Bundes-Gericht,’ or Federal Tribunal, which sits at Lausanne, con- 
sists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, appointed by the 
Federal Assembly for six years and are eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-President, as such, for two years and cannot be re-elected. 
The President has a salary of 27,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 25,000 francs. The Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which is assigned the trial of suits in accordance with regulations framed by 
the Tribunal itself. It has original and final jurisdiction in suits between the 
Confederation and cantons ; between cantons and cantons ; between the Con- 
federation or cantons and corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3,000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; and also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called on to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of other Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities applying Federal laws. The Tribunal also trios persons 
accused of treason or other offences against the Confederation. For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chambers : the Chamber of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Coiir d’ Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation. The jurors who serve in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has its own judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal 
trials. 

On December 81, 1929, the prison population of Switzerland consisted 
of 3,861. 

Capital punishment exists in Appenzell-I.-Rh., Obwalden, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St, Gallen, Luzern, Valais, Schaffhausen, and Fribourg. 

Social Insurance. 

The Swiss Federal Insurance Law (insurance against Illness and accident), as passed 
by both Chambers on June 13, 1911, was accepted by the electors of the Republic 
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with a ainall majority. The total number of votes cast was 62&,001, of which 387,683 
wrere for and 241.418 against the measure. 

All Swiss citizens are entitled to insurance against illness, and foreigners also may 
be admitted to the benefits of the law. Compulsory insurance against illness does not 
exist as yet, but cantons and coramnnities are entitled under the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classes or, in general, to establish public benefit (sick fimd) 
associations, and to make employers responsible for the payment of the premiums of 
their employees. 

Insurance against accident la compulsory for all officials, employees, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, (fcc., which are under the Federal liability law. Every person 
above the age of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal insurance administration (or 
at any insurance corporation). The Swiss Accident Insurance Institution commenced 
operations on April 1, 1918. In 1931 the 1,153 societies insuring against illness had 1,717,884 
memhers. 


Finance. 

The entire proceeds of the Federal alcohol monopoly (amounting to 
7,859,161 francs in 1982) are divided among the cantons, and they have to 
expend one-tenth of the amount received in combating alcoholism in its causes 
and effects. Of the proceeds of the tax for exemption from military service, 
levied through the cantons, one-half goes to the Confederation and the other 
to the cantons. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year j 

Revenue ! 

Expenditure | 

Year 

Revenue | 

Expenditure 

1929 

1980 

1981 

Francs 

395,956,833 

438,106,288 

428,899,84.3 

Franca 

871,906,066 

426,374,014 

426,145,086 

1982 

19331 

1 1984 1 

1 P'rancs 

! 419,908,766 

1 371,220,000 

1 422,400,000 

Francs 

441,081,849 

440.625.000 

480.700.000 


1 Estimates. 

The following table gives the budget estimates for 1933 : — 


Source of Revenue 


Francs 

Branch of Ex]>eDditure 

Francs 

Capital invested . 


25,009,400 

Debt, Total Charge 

105,680,680 

Geueral administration 


667,460 

General administration 

6,760,528 

Departments :•» 

PoUtical 


838,000 

Departments - 
1 Political .... 

Interior .... 

7,884,630 

Interior 


1,793,680 

46,334,989 

Justice and Police 


2,724,000 

! Justice and Police 

7,361,014 

94,564,778 

Military 


i 897,886 

Military .... 

Finance and Customs . 


! 327,812,010 

Finance and Customs . 

24,371,178 

Commerce, Industry, 
Agriculture . 

and 

3,189,600 

Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture . 

106,026,987 

Posts and Railways 


9,117,700 

Posts and Railways 

6,945,725 

Miscellaneous 


880,265 

Miscellaneons 

86,716,161 

Total . 


371,220,000 

ToUl . 

440,626,000 


The public debt of the Confederation (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amounted, on January 1, 1983, to 1,701,974,000 francs. The floating debt 
(January 1, 1983) was 230,239,073 francs. The total debt was thus 
1,932,213,073 francs, or including the railway debt, 4,912,323,068 francs. 


Defence. 

There are fortifications on the south frontier for the defence of the 
St. Gothard pass ; ‘others have been constructed at St. Maurice and 
Martigny in the Rhone Valley. 
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Switzerland depends for defence upon a national militia. Service in. 
this force is cotnpulsory and universal, with few exemptions except for 
physical disability. Those excused or rejected pay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from the 20th to the end of the 48th year. The first 12 
years aj^ spent in the first line, called the ‘ Auszug, ’ or ‘ j^lite ’ ; the next 8 
in the I^ndwehr ; and the remaining 8 in the Landstunn. For cavalry, 
however, service is 11 years in the Auszug, and 12 in the Laudwehr. The 
Landstunn only includes men who have undergone some training. The 
unarmed Landsturm comprises all other males between 20 and 50 whose 
services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of the Swiss militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits’ schools, and the periods are 66 days for infantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
subsequent trainings, called ‘repetition courses,' are 11 days annually; but 
after going through seven courses (8 in the ca^e of the cavalry) further 
attendance is e.xcused for all under the rank of sergeant. The Landwehr men 
are only called out once for training, also for 11 days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional districts. There is a staff 
organisation for three army corps. There are the usual departmental troops, 
pontoon and railway corps, telegraph troops, and an air force of 10 squadrons 
with 125 aeroplanes. The peace establishment normally under training is 
46,200. 

The fortress troops, mostly Landwehr, man the fortifications which close 
the St. Gothard Pass and the Rhone Valley to a possible invader from 
the south. They amount to about 21,000 men. The Landwehr is organised 
in 56 battalions and 86 squadrons. Altogether Switzerland can mobilise 
nearly 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of the organised Landstunn, 
who may amount to another 60,000. 

The administration of the Swiss anny is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who promote officers up to the rank of ca|>taiD. Rut 
the Federal Government is concerned with all general questions, and makes 
all the higher appointments. 

The Swiss infantry are armed with the Swiss repeating rifle. The field 
artillery is armed with a Q. F. shielded Krupp 7 ‘6 cm. calibre . The ‘ position * 
artillery has batteries of 8 ’4 and 12 cm. guns. 

Military expenditure, 1933, 94,600,000 francs. 


Frodnotion and Industry. 

About 28 per cent, of the population are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Of the total area 926,897 hectares, or 2,817,242 acres, being 22 ’4 per 
cent., is unproductive ; of the productive area 926,193 hectares, or 2,315,482 
acres, being 28*9 per cent., is forest ; and of the rest about 1,210,000 hectares, 
or 8,025,000 acres (68*2 per cent.) is under grass, and about 800,000 hectares, 
or 2,000,000 acres (85*7 per cent.) is pasturage. In 1933 the wheat harvest 
was 2,112,000 metric cwts., and potatoes 7,700,000 metric cwts. 

The chief agricultural industries are the manufacture of cheese and 
condensed milk. The total production of cow’s and goat’s milk in 1982 was 
2,78d,800 metric tons, ot hard cheese 49,700 tons, of butter 22,900 tons, and 
of condensed milk and milk powder 16,000 tons, of which 18,377 wwe 
exported. Wine is produced in eighteen of the cantons. In 1932 Swiss 
vineyards yielded 10,248,479 gallons of wine, valued 33,778,000 francs, as 
compared with 11,542,290 gallons valued at 37,320,000 francs iu 1981. 
Tobacco is produced in three cantons. On April 21, 1931 (last census), there 
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were in Switzerland, 140,300 horses, 3,710 mules, 833 donkeys, 184,754 
sheep, 237,995 goats. On April 21, 1938, there were 1,683,932 cattle 
(including 912,766 coavs) and 897,449 pigs. 

The Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest 
area of Switzerland on January 1, 1932, was 2,447,266 acres in extent (com- 
prising 113,060 acres of cantonal forest, 1,651,314 acres belonging to munici- 
palities and other corporations, and 682,892 acres of private forests). The 
district over which the Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east 
of a tolerably straight line from the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,828,882 acres, 
and the Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that this forest area should never 
be reduced ; servitudes over it, such as rights of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should be surveyed, and 
new wood planted where required, subventions for the purpose being 
sanctioned. In the year 1931, 13,769,000 trees (chiefly coniferous) were 
planted. 

There were, in 1931-32, 259 establishments for pisciculture with 202,458,000 
fry of various species, produced from the incubation of 252,665,000 egg«. 

Many industries flourish in Switzerland. There are 2 salt-mining districts ; 
that at Bex ( Vaud) belongs to the Canton, but is worked by a private company, 
and those at Schweizerhalle, Rheinfelden and Ryburg are worked by a joint- 
stock company formed by the Cantons interested. The output of salt of all 
kinds in 1932 reached 804,585 quintals (850,164 in 1931). In the province 
of St. Gall (Gonzeii mine) iron ore and manganese ore are mined. In 1931, 
the output was 20,000 tons of hematite and 10,000 tons of manganese ore. 
In 1929 there were 8,514 factories in Switzerland. Watch and clock making 
ia an important branch of manufacture ; number of clocks exported in 1932, 
9,173,000; in 1931, 13,177,000 ; in 1930, 18,266,579. The number of 
persons employed in factories (1929) was 409,083 ; the motive machinery had 
688,610 horse-power. In 1932. 59 breweries produced 55,567,162 gallons 
of beer (57,656,860 gallons in 1931). 

In 1932 the Swiss embroidery establishments operated 1,592 shuttle- 
machines as against 3,489 in 1926, and 2,130 hand-ombroidery machines as 
compared with 3,670 in 1926. 

In 1929 there were 7,772 hotels, employing 63,258 persons (41,610 
women and 21,648 men). In 1932, 1,795,740 visitors came to Switzerland 
(2,202,467 in 1931). 


Commerce. 

The special commerce, not including precious metals, was as follows in 
five years : — 



1 1929 I 1980 

1 1 

1931 i 

1982 

1983 


1 £, 1 & 

£ 

£ 

[- . .... 

£ 

Imports 

111,3.03,982 i 106,668,065 

90,048,162 

70,507,162 

68,778,192 

Exports 

84,178,186 1 70,700,064 

63,951,952 

32,040,820 

84,111,892 


The following table (in thousands of francs) shows the value of special 
commerce in 1932 and 1933 : — 
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Merchandise 

Imports j 

Exports 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Cereals 

1,000 Francs 
160,713 

1,000 Francs 
128,423 

1,000 Francs 
2,702 

IjQpO Francs 
2,072 

Fruits and vegetables . 

83,643 

77,808 

80,115 

59,412 

2,605 

2,722 

Colonial produce . 

3,890 

2,901 

Animal food substances 

77,929 

57,130 

63,367 

63,912 

Beverages .... 

49,609 

55,780 

694 

489 

Animals, living . 

11,117 

6,198 

2,584 

5,590 

Hides and skins . 

48,729 

52,181 

22,186 

25,616 

Timber 

54,484 

45,443 

2,814 

3,081 

Cotton goods 

61,531 

87,676 

7-2,860 

101,811 

Linen, hemp, Ac., goods 

19,367 

17,823 

8,810 

8,362 

Silk goods .... 

57,997 

68,130 

86,269 

100,341 

Woollen goods 

90,947 

88,011 

19,361 

19,020 

Clothing, ready made . 

56,686 

44.918 

12,901 

14,113 

Mineral substances 

147,790 

127,765 

8,175 

8,363 

Iron work .... 

102,775 

96,459 

21,791 

24,088 

Copper work 

26,867 

24,905 

10,653 

11,552 

Machinery .... 

65,986 

61,811 

86,922 

90,198 

Clocks and Watches . 

2,865 

4,739 

86,303 

96,014 

Chemicals . , . 

74,484 

68,421 

22,970 

23,944 

Dyes 

15,369 

16,247 

58,119 

1,938 

65,089 

Grease, oils, Ac. . 

28,241 

24,546 

1,726 

Total (incl. other merchandise) 

1,762,679 

1,594,454 

801,008 

852,784 


The following table, In thousands of francs, shows the dlatribntian of the special trade 
of Switzerland (including bullion but not coin) among the principal countries. Much 
of the trade with the frontier countries is really of the nature of transit trade 



Imports 

Export, s 


1932 

1933 i 

1932 

193.3 

Germany 

Prance 

Italy 

Austria 

United Kingdom 

United States . 

Denmark 

1,000 
Francs 
499,477 
272,332 
I48,0ft5 
2K,345 
! 78,427 

1 114,943 

1 7,288 

J,000 

Francs 

460,740 

243,689 

133,833 

85,804 

90,697 

90,285 

6,804 

1,000 

Francs 

I 111,417 

122,958 
81,835 
23,773 
86,866 1 
55,100 
9,193 

1 

1,000 
Francs 
138,772 
142,345 
80,132 
22,757 
, 87,635 

i 57,553 

i 9,597 


According to Board of Trade returns the staple articles of import into 
the United Kingdom from Switzerland in 1932 were : — Silk goods, 
616,049/. ; watches, 587,675/. ; embroidery, 197,986/. ; artificial silk goods, 
769,599/. ; coal tar dyes, 301,552/. ; condensed milk, 6,863/. Exports to 
Switzerland were chiefly cotton piece goods, 600,459/., cotton yarns, 359,020/., 
woollen and worsted tissues, 541,975/. 

Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for five years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

1938 

Imports from Bwiizerland into U.K. . 
Exports to Switzerland from U. K. 
Re>exports to Switzerland from U.K. . 

18,740 

6,425 

1,168 

12,640 

6,187 

1,096 

11,365 

4,138 

854 

6,178 

8,706 

787 

5,218 

3,947 

684 
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Internal Conunnnioations. 

The railways of Switzerland (excluding tramways and funiculars) have a 
length of 3,374 miles. The net operating receipts from traffic of the Swiss 
Federal railways in 1932 amounted to 342,958,326 francs, and to 336,229,696 
francs irt 1933. Operating expenses in 1932 amounted to 259,696,079 francs, 
249,594,916 francs in 1933. The State railways are gradually being 
electrified ; by the beginiiing of 1933, 1,131 miles of electrified normal gauge 
lines were being operated by the FedOTal Railways. The traffic on the Swiss 
waters (not including Logo Maggiore) in 1932 was carried on by 104 boats or 
barges belonging to 13 companies. There are about 9,800 miles of main 
road. 

State aerial service is being gradnally developed. In 1932 there were 
10,618 flights, and 32,404 passengers were carried. 

In 1932 there were in Switzerland 4,018 post-offices. By the internal 
service there were forwarded 230,700,000 letters, 73,200,000 post-cards, 

189.800.000 packets of printed matter and samples, 392,667,000 newspapers. 
In the international service there were forwarded 35,000,000 letters, 

12.600.000 post-cards, 20,200,000 packets of printed matter and samples, 

3.910.000 newspapers. Internal post-office orders were sent to the value of 

338.610.000 francs. Receipts, 1932, 143,404,000 francs ;* expenditure, 

129.877.000 francs. 

Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs and telephones, 
consisting (1932) uf 1,176,910 miles of wire. There were transmitted 

677.000 inland telegrams, 2,627,000 international (of which 1,332,000 were 
despatched and 1,295,000 were received), and 710,000 transit through 
Switzerland. Number of offices, 3,386. There were 339,062 telephones 
installed ; conversations, 256,488,000. The telegraph and telephone gross 
receipts in 1932 amounted to 90,317,000 francs ; the expenditure to 

43.875.000 francs, the net profits to 1,100,000 francs. 

Wireless communication is furnished by three main and three local 
stations. 

Banking and Credit. 

On December 31, 1932, the coin minted in Switzerland was as 
follows : — 23,656,442 gold coins of the nominal value of 447,008,840 francs ; 
96,002,566 silver coins of the nominal value of 177,640,436 francs ; 236,804,116 
nickel coins of the nominal value of 28,030,983 francs ; and 149,835,173 
copper coins of the nominal value of 1,923,894 francs ; total, 505,797,296 
coins of the nominal value of 649,604,153 francs. 

The National Bank, with headquarters divided between Bern and Zurich, 
opened its doors on June 20, 1907. It has the exclusive right to issue bank- 
notes in Switzerland. On February 23, 1934, the condition of the bank was 
as follows ; — 



1 Francs 


Francs 

Gold .... 

Gold exchange . 

Discounts. 

Advances . . . . j 

1,877,222,000 

8,878,000 

84.088.000 

68.195.000 

Notes in circulation. 
Deposits . . . 1 

1,880,881.000 

687,249,060 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The international metric system is the sola legal standard of weights and 
measures in Switzerland. It was made compulsory in the country by the 
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Federal law of July 8, 1876, and since January 1, 1887, no other units than 
the metric units have been legal. By the Federal law of June 24, 1909, the 
international electric units were also adopted. By that law, copiea of the 
French standards, deposited at the International OflBce for Weights and 
Measures at Sevres (France), were adopted as the legal standards for 
Switzerland. 

The Franc of 100 Eappen or Centimes^ is the monetary unit and is 
equal to 0*2903225 gramme of fine gold. The par rate of exchange is 
26*2216 francs = £1 sterling. Gold coins are the 20 and 10 franc pieces. 
Silver coins in circulation are 5, 2, 1 and ^ franc ; nickel coins, 20, 10 
and 6 centimes ; bronze, 2 and 1 centime. 

As a result of the dissolution of the Latin Monetary Union in 1926, the 
gold currencies of other countries of the Union are, after April 1, 1927, no 
longer legal tender in Switzerland, where they have circulated since 1860. 

National Bank 20-frano notes are also in circulation (by law of July 
30, 1914'!, 6-franc notes (August 3, 1914), and 25-franc not^ (September 9, 
1914). 

The Centner^ of 60 Kilogrammes and 100 Pfand = 110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The Quintal = 100 Kilogrammes = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpent (lind) 
= 8-9th8 of an acre. 

The Pfund, or pound, chief unit of weight, is le^lly divided into decimal 
Grammes^ but the people generally prefer the use of the old halves and quar- 
ters, named Halhpfund and Viertelp/und. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Switzerland in Great Britain, 

Envoy and Minister, — Charles R. Paravicini, appointed October 13, 1919. 
Counsellor', — Charles de Jenncr. 

Secretaries. — Walter de Boutg, and Walter H. RQfenacht. 

Consul-General in London. — Henri Martin. 

2. Of Great Britain in Switzerland. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Howard W. Kennard, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
(Appointed April 30, 1931.) 

First Secretary. — J. L. Dodds. 

Military Attache. — Major & Brevet Lt.-Col. F. N. Mason -Macfarlane, M.C. 
There are Consuls at Bale, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Davos ; Vice- 
Consuls at Zurich, Montreux, Lugano, St, Moritz and Neuchatel, 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning 
Switzerland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Aunuaire Stalls tlqne de la Suisse. Berne. 

Feullle f^d4rale sulsse. Bern. 

Department of Overseas Trade Repwta. London. 

Voraneehlag der SchwelxerisolieD Bidgenessenschaft. Annual. Berne. 

R^sultats da compte d'etat de la Confederation salase. Annual. Barae. 

Sanrmlung enthaltend die Bnndesverftasung and die in Kraft tretenden Kantonsver. 
(assungen (in German, French, and Jtidian). Bern, 1910. Snpplenaent published in 1914. 

Schweizeriache StatlstiaolM Mltteilungen. Hera\isgegeb«n vom EldgcnOasischen Sta- 
tistiaohen Amt. Annual. Bern. • 

Statistische Quellenwerka der Schweiz. Herausgegeben rom fildgen^iadien Stat- 
tistiichen Amt 
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Statistiqne du commerce de la Suisse avec T^tranger. Berne. Annual. 

Archiv fur Schweiterisches Unterrichtswesen. Annual. Ziirich. 

Iji Suisse Rconomlque et sa Legislation Sociale. Berne, 1022. 

Volkswirtschaft, Arbeitsrecht und Sozialversicherung der Schweiz. Published by the 
Agricultural Department. 1924. 

Mar® (Dr. Paul), Systematisches Register zu den geltenden Staatsvertragen der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft und der Kantone mitdem Auslande. Zurich, 1918. 


2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Hlstorisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz. Neuenburg, 1919-1933. 

Journal Statistique et revue econoinique Suisse. Bern, Annual. 

L'Econonn.ste Suisse. Ziirich. First Issue. 1915. 

Schwelzerlsche Biindtsverfassung. Clmr, 1922. 

Anmler(DT. Hedwig), and (Karl), Landes- und Vdlkerkunde des Lotschentiles. 

Berne, 1918. 

Baedektr't Switzerland, together with ChainoniT and the Italian Lakes. 27th edition. 
London, 1928. 

Baker (Grenfell), The Model Republic : a History of the Rise and Progress of the Swisi 
People. Ijondon, 1895. 

BaU (J.), The Central Alps. Parti. New edition. London, 1907. Part II. London, 1911. 
Battara (A.), La Svizzera d’ieri e d’oggi. Milan, 1921. 

Boi{fovr (FA Real Democracy in Operation. The exami)le of Switzerland (English 
translation). London, 1920. 

Barth (Hans), Bihliographie der SchweizerGeschlchte (to 1912). Basel, 1914. 

Blue Guide to Switzerland. Edited by F. Mulrhead. Second edition. London, 1980. 
Brookn (Robert C.), Government and Politics of Switzerland. London, 1920. 
Bvrekhardt (W.), Konimentar der Schweiz. Bundesverfassnng Bern, 1905.— Politlsches 
Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Bern. Annual. 

Cagliardi (E.), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Zurich, 1921. 

Cameron (F. C.), Switzerland (‘ Nation’s Histories ’). London, 1918. 

Clerget (P.), La Suisse au XX« Siecle. Paris, 1908. 

<7on»cay (Sir W. M.), The Alps from End to End. London, 1896. 

Conway (Sir W. M.) and Coolidge (W. A. B.), Climbers' Guidos : The Beruese Oberland. 
4 vols, London, 1908. 

Coolidge and Ball (J.), Alpine Guide ; the Western AJjis. London, 1898. 

Coolidge (W. A. B.), Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide Books. London 1893. — Guide to 
Switzerland. London, 1901.— The Alps in Nature and History. London, 1908. 

Curti (E.), Geschichte der schweizerischen Volksgesetzgebnug. 2nd ed. Ziirich, 1885. 
DaendUker (Carl), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Ziirich, 1892. [Condensed Eng. 
Trans, by E. Salisbury. London, 1898.] 

Durr (R.), Feller (R.), Muralt (L. von), and Nabholz (H.), Geschichte dor Schweiz. 
Zurich, 1930. 

Dierauer (J,), Histolre de la ConfMdratlou Suisse. 4 vols. [also in German]. Lausanne, 
1911-14, New edition, 1922. 

Eggensekwyler (Wsilter), Die Schweizer Volkswirtschaft am Scheideweg. Ratschlage zur 
Neu-Orientierung unserer Industrie. Zurich. 1915. 

Frauchigee (F.). Der schweizerische Bundestaat. Belli Wesen und seine verfassungs- 
rechtlicheii Grundlagen. Zurich, 1922. 

Friih (J,). Geographie der Schweiz. Bt. Gallen, 1931-32. 

Fueler (E.), Die Bchweiz seit 1848. Zurich, 1928. 

Qagliardi (Ernst), Geschichte der Schweiz. 8 vols. Ziirich, 1933. 

Qiorgio (H.) and Nabholx (P.), Schweizerische obligatorische Unfallversichernng. 
Ziirich, 1920. 

Orande (Julian), A Citizens’ Army. The Swiss System. London, 1916. 

Uremli (A.), The Flora of Switzerland. 6th English edition. London 1914. 

Oubler (\.), Die schweizerische Nationalbahn. Ziirich, 1922. 

Haae (A.) and Diem (A.), Schweizerlsches Export- Jahrbuch. Annual. (In German, 
French and English.) Zurich. ^ 

Hensler (A.), Schweizerische Verfassungsgeschlchte. Basel, 1920. 

Hill (Atherton), Switzerland : Past and Present. London, 1924. 

Jam«*(E. J.), (Translator), The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. Philadelphia, 1890. 
Kaiser (S.) and Striekler ^J.), Geschichte und Texte der Bundesverfassung und Schwei- 
zerischen Mdgenossenschaft. Bern, 1901. 

Knapp (C.), Borel (M.), et Attinger (V.), Dlctlonnaire g^ographlque de la Suisse. 
[Published both in French and German.] Neuchfttel, 1902-1910. 

Lampert, (U.), Das schweizerische Bundesstaatsrecht. Zurich, 1918. 

Lavisee(E.) et Kambavd (A.) (Editors), Histoire G4n6rale : La Suisse de 1816 k 1848 
da 1846 4 nos jours. Par Fr. de Crue. Vols. X, XL Paris, 1898 and 1899. 

Li/echitz (Dr. F.) Die Schweiz und die Schweizer. Bern, 1924. 
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Lv.nn (A.), Switzerland : her Topographical, Historical and Literary Landmarks. 
London, 1928. 

Martin (William), Hifltoire de la Suisse. Paris, 1926.— -English translation (by Mrs. 
Q. W. Booth). Loiid<m, 1981. 

J/urr<ty’* Handbook for Switzerland. 19th ed. London, 1905. 

Muyden (B. van), Hlstoire dela Nation Suisse. Svols. Lausanne, 1890-1901. 

Oechsli (W.), Die Anfango der achweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Zurich, 1891. — 
Geschichte der Schweiz iiti Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Erster Band. 1798-1813. Leipzig, 
1908. — Hiatory of Switzerland, 1499-1914. Cambridge end London, 1922. 

lif,ym<>nd (M.), Histolre de la Sutsae des Origlne.s jusqu’d aujourd'hui. Ses glolres, sa 
civilisation 3 vols. Lausanne, 1933. 

Reynold (G. de), Comment se forme une nation: la Suisse, sa terre et son hlatoire. 
London, 1920. 

(lirwiiD, Schweizerisches Staatsrecht. Zurich, 1PS3. 

Ruchti{J.), Ceschichto der Schwtnz Wdtirond des Weltkneges. Vol. I. Berne, 1928. 
Satis (L. II. de), Le Droit Federal Sui.sse. 2nd ed. Berne, 1902. 

Smiscr-Hall (Georges), La Nationality en droit Suisse. Bern, 1921. 

Schmidt (F. H.), liie sohweizerischen Industrion tm internationalen KonUnrrenzkampfe. 
3ud ed Zurich, 1921. —Die Schweiz liiid die enropaiS' iie Handels}>olitik. Zurich, 1914. 

Schneider (H.), Geschichte des Sch« eizerischen Bundesstaates 1848 bis 1918. (First 
half of Vol. I, 1848-1874.) Stuttgart, 1931. 

Schollenberger (J.), Bundesverfasatmg der Scbweizerischen EldgenosHenschaft. Kom> 
mentar mit Einleitung. Berlin, 1905. 

Seippel (P.) (Editor), La Suisse au XIX'"' Sidcle. S vols. Lausanne, 1898-1900. 

Stead (R.)and Hug (Lina), Switzerland. In ‘ Story of the Nations ' Series. New edition. 
London, 1920. 

Steiger (.1.), Finanzhaushalt der Schweiz. 6 vols, Bern, 1912-19. — Schweizerisches 
Finanz Jalirituch. First l.ssue. 1899 Annual. Hern. 

Studer (J.), Schweizer 0rr.8nameu. Ztirich, 1890. 

Techudi (I von) and Tauber (C.), Der Tourist in der Schweiz und Grenzgebieten. 
35th ed Ztirlch, 1917. 

Waldvogel (W,), Les relations Economiques entre la Grande-Bretagne et la Suisse dans 
le Passd el Ic Prdseat Neuvevilie, 1922 

Witlianis (Ivy), The Swi.ss Civil Code, English version. Oxford, 1925. 

Wigei (G.), Schweizergescluchte voui Dreilanderbuud bis zum Volkerbund. 
Prauenfeld, 1921. 


TURKEY 

(Tt^RKIYE C^MHUniYETl) 

In November, 1922, a change of capital importance took place in the 
internal economy of Turkey. Up to that time Constantinople (now called 
Istanbul) continued to be the residence of the Sultan, and a Government 
deriving its authority from him still existed there. This Government, 
however, exerted no etiective power outside Constantinople, together 
with a small adjacent area and another small area adjoining (J)anakkale 
on the Dardanelles. Except for the small areas mentioned above, the 
whole of Asia Minor was under the authority of the de facto Government 
set up at Angora (now called Ankara) in April, 1920, under the 
name of the ‘Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey.’ 
On November 1, 1922, the Grand National Assembly voted a resolution 
declaring that the office of Sultan had ceased to exiNt and providing that the 
office of Caliph, which had hitherto been vested in the person of the Sultan, 
should bo filled by election from among the Princes of tht* House of Osman. 
Previous to this the Angora Goveriinmnt had made preparations not only to 
take delivery of Eastern 'Phrace from the Greek occupying authorities in 
accordance with the military Convention concluded at Mudauya on October 
11, 1922, but also to take over the administration of Constantinople when- 
ever au opportunity offered. On November 4, 1928, the a^lministration of 
Constantinople passed into the hands of the Angora Government. The 

X X 
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same day the Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, presented the resignation of the 
Constantinople Cabinet to the Sultan. The Sultan himself, on November 17, 
left Constantinople in secret. Nearly a whole year was, however, to elapse 
before the decisive step of proclaiming a Republic was taken. On October 29, 
1923, the national leader, Gazi Mustafa Kenial Pasha, who had been born 
at Salonica in 1881, was elected first President of the Turkish Republic, and 
the revolution was complete when, on March 2, 1924, the Grand National 
Assembly decided upon the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate, a decision 
which was immediately followed by the expulsion from Turkey of all the 
members of the House of Osman, at the same time depriving them of their 
Turkish citizenship. On November 1, 1927, Mustafa Kemal Pasha was re- 
elected President of the Republic by the unanimous vote of the new Assembly 
which met on that day. 

President of the Pepnbtic . — Gazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, re-elected May 4, 
1931. 

By a decision of the Grand National A.ssembly on October 13, 1923, 
Angora was declared to be the capital of Turkey. All central departments 
of state are now established there. 

Constitution and Government. 

For a list of the former sovereigns of Turkey and an account of the older 
constitutions of the country, see The Statesman’s Yeak-Book for 1923, 
p. 1380. 

The Grand National A.ssembly of Angora voted, on January 20, 1921, a 
Fundamental Law which introduced constitutional changes of the most 
radical kind. It declared that all sovereignty belonged to the people, 
and that all power, both executive and legislative, was vested in the 
Grand National Assembly as being the sole representative of the people. 
The old name ‘Ottonian Empire’ was discarded in favour of the designation 
‘Turkey.’ No provision was made for a Senate. It was laid down that 
the members of the Grand National Assembly should be elected for a period 
of two jrears, and that the Assembly should delegate its executive powers to 
a certain number of Vekils or Commissioners. The mode of effecting this 
delegation of power varied somewhat, and ultimately at the beginning of 
1924 circumstances necessitated a further revision of the Constitution. This 
was effected by the law of Aj)ril 20, 1924, in the first articles of which the 
Turkish State was declared to be a Republic, the religion of which was Islam, 
the official language Turkish and the capital Angora. The new law provided 
for the election of the Assembly every four years, while according to article 
7 * the Assembly exercises the executive power through the President of 
the Republic elected by itself and through the Council of Ministers chosen 
by him,’ with the proviso that the Assembly may at any time control the 
actions of the Government and at any time dismiss it. 

The new law also provided that the President of the Republic should be 
chosen from among the deputiea constituting the National Assembly, and 
that his term of office should be identical with the life of each Assembly. 

The present Cabinet, which was formed in May, 1931, is now constituted 
as follows : — 

President of the Coundl , — General Ismet Pasha. 

Minister of Interior . — §iikrii Kaya Bey. 

Minister o/JFman<?«.«/-Fuad Bey. 

Minister of Public Works . — AH Bey. 
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Minister oj Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Tevfik Bey. 

Minister of Justice . — Saracoglu ^likrii Bey. 

Minister of Educations — llikmet Bey. 

Minister of Public Health, — Dr. Relik Bey. 

Minister of National Economy . — Celal Bey. 

Minister of National Defence . — Zekai Bey. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Muhlis Bey. 

Minister of Customs and Monopolies. — AM Raiia Bey. 

The fourth Grand National Assembly which was elected in April, 1931; 
and consisted of 317 deputies, met on May 4, 1931, and is the fourtl 
assembly to meet at Angora. 


Local Government. 

The Fundamental Law, voted at Angora in January, 1921 (see above) 
altered the system in force up to 1920 by providing that the country shouh 
be divided into Vilayets (now fifty-seven in number) divided into Kazas 
subdivided in their turn into Nahiyes. At the head of each Vilayet is i 
Yali representing the Government. Tlie system aimed at Is one o 
centralisation. Each Vilayet has an elective council of its own. Th 
Kaza is regarded as a mere grouping of Nahiyes for certain purposes of genera 
administration. The Nahiye or commune is an autonomous entity an< 
possesses an elective council charged with the administration of sue! 
matters as are not reserved to the State. 

According to the municipal law passed in 1930 Turkish women have th 
right to be electors and to be elected at municipal elections. This righ 
has not yet been extended to elections for the Grand National Assembly. 


Area and Population 

The Treaty of Peace between the Allied Powers and Turkey which ws 
signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, defined the I'nropean frontier of th 
new Turkey and to some extent her Asiatic frontiers. This Treaty wa 
ratified by the Grand National Assembly on August 23, 1923, and entere 
into force August 6, 1924, on its ratification by three of the four Allied Power 

For the delimitation of the present territories of Turkey, see Th 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1930, pp. 1323-4. 

The Treaty of Lausanne and the Conventions attached to it provided f( 
the demilitarisation of zones adjoining the European frontier, the Dardanelh 
and the Bosporus, subject to the right to maintain a garrison at Coi 
stantinople, for the demilitarisation of Imbros, 'fenedos and Rabbit Islanc 
as well as the islands in the Sea of Marmara with one exception, and for 
special administrative regime iii Imbros and Tenedos. Otherwise Turk< 
holds unrestricted sovereignty. 

The area of the Republic of Turkey is estimated at 762,736 soua 
kilometres or 294,416 square miles excluding marshes (1,170 square iem 
and lakes (8,434 square km.). About 9,267 square miles are in Euro^. 

For tlie first time in its history a general census was taken in Turlcey <: 
October 28, 1927, and showed the total populatioij of the Republic to 1 
13,648,270, of whom 6,563,879 were men (481 per cent.) and 7,084,31 
women (61 *9 per cent.). 
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Tlie population of the vilayets according to revised figures was given as 
follows 

Adana . . . 2‘27,71S Erzinoan . . . 182,325 Manlsa . . . 374,013 

Afyonkaraliisar . 250,877 Erzumm . . . 270, 420 Maras . . . 180,855 

•Aksaniy. . . 127,0:{1 Eakisehir. . . 154,382 Wardiu , . . 183,471 

Aniasya . . . 114,884 Oazi Antci^ (Aiiitah) 215,702 *Mersin . . . 110,107 

Ankara (Angora) . 404,720 Giresun . . . 106,088, Mngla . . . 175,300 

Antalya . . . 204,872 Gumus'ane . . 122,281 Mus. . . . 00,319 

•Artvin . . . 90,000 •liakAri . . . 24,980 Niggle . . 160,056 

Aydin . . . 212,541 leel. . . . 90,940 Oidu . . . 202,354 

Balikefeir. . . 421,006 Isparta . . . 144,437 Uize . . . 171,057 

Bayazit . . . 104,580 Istaubul (CoiisImhI i- Snnisun . . . 2“4,065 

®llecik . , . 118,060 nople) . . . 794,444 Hiirt . . . 102,433 

Bolu . . . 218,240 Izmir (Smyrna) . 520,005 Hinon • • • 109,905 

Rurdur . . . 83,014 Kars . . . 204,840 Sivas . . , 829,551 

Bursa (Brusa) . . 401,595 Kastainonu . . 830,501 “Snbinkarahisar . 108.735 

Canakkale . 181,735 Kavseri . . . 251,370 leUirdag . . . 131,440 

V^nkiri . . . 157,219 Kirklaieli . . 108,989 Tokat . . . 203,063 

Gorum . . . 247,926 KirM-hir . . . 120,901 Trabzon (Trebizruid) 290,803 

Denizli . . . 245,048 Koratli . . . 2^6,000 Urfa . . . 203,595 

Diyarbekir . . 104,316 Konya . . . 504,384 Van .... 21,605 

Edlme (AdHanople) 156.840 KUtai>yn . . . 302,426 Yozgat . . , 209,497 

• ♦ . 218,777 Malatya . . . 300,882 Zonguldak . . 268,909 

The vilayets marked • no longer exist, having been merged In neighbouring vilayets. 
Mersin and vilayets have been united as the vilayets of Icel, the capital of which i.s 
Mersin. 


The populations of the principal towns w'as given as follows : — 


Constantinople* Gazi-Antep . . 89,998 8amsun . . 30,872 

(Istanbul) , , 690,857 Caesarea (Kayseri) . 89,184 Urfa . . . 29,098 

Smyrna (Izmir) , 153,924 Adriaii<.ple(£dinie) 34,528 Manisa . . . 28,684 

Angora (Ankara) . 74,553 Eakishehir (Eski.^e* Hivas . . 28,498 

Adana . . . 72,577 Mr) . . * . 82,841 Mam? . . 25,9K2 

Bmsa (Bursa). . 01, 090 Erzurum. . , 31,457 Balikesi’ . . . 25,740 

Konia (Konya) . 47,496 Diyarbekir . . 30,709 


• CskUdar (Scutari), 124,356 ; Beyoglu (Pera), 294,790 ; SUmhul, 245,982 ; Adalar 
(Princes’ Islands), 12,810 ; Bakirkby, 13,419. 

According to the census of 1927, the foreign population was as follows: — 
German, 2,306 ; Albanian, 1,652 ; British, 3,413 ; Austrian, 1,435 ; Belgian, 
268 ; Bulgarian, 7,448 ; French, 3,427 ; Greek, 26,431 ; Hungarian, 1,830 ; 
Italian, 1 1,673 ; Polish, 613; Rumanian, 1,530 ; Russian, 6,206; Serbian, 8,883. 

The events of recent years have caused an enormous reduction in the 
Christian population of the territory still remaining to Turkey. A very 
large proportion of the Armenian population of Asia Minor disappeared 
after the War, owing to the fact that large numbem migi-ated to the Re- 
public of Erivan. The Greek population has practically ceased to exist in 
Asia Minor and in European Turkey outside the vilayet of Constantinople, 
which includes both shores of the Bosporus and Princes Islands in the 
Marmara. A Turco-Greek agreement signed at Lausanne on January 80, 
1923, provided for the compulsory exchange of the Greeks of Turkey, not 
including the vilayet of Constantinople, against the Turks of Greece, not 
including Western Thrace, as from May, 1923. The Moslem population of 
Turkey has also suffered ^’eatly from the effects of the War. It comprises 
besides the Turks of Asia Minor a considerable number of Kurds in the 
Eastern provinces, La^c^S in the Eastein section of the Pontic coast, and a 
few Circassians. There is a faiily considerable but diminishing Jewish 
element in the towns. 
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Religion, 

Although Islam is no longer recognised as the religion of the State, 
Moslems form the vast majority of the population of the new Turkey. 
Turkish has been to some extent substituted for Arabic as the liturgieal 
language in all mosques. Under the old imperial system the non-Moslem 
communities were recognised as organised communities or millets^ the heads 
of whicli exercised not only spiritual but civil functions. The scope of these 
civil functions varied. Tliey were in some cases, and more especially in that 
of the QScumenical Patriarch, of cousiderahle importanco. The Treaty of 
Lausanne has deprived the spiritual heads of the communities of their 
administrative prerogatives, and their authority is now purely ecclesiastical. 

Constantinople is the .scat of the (Ecumeiiie.al Patriarchate, who is the 
head of the Orthodox Church in Turkey. The Armenian Chiircli (Gregorian) 
is ruled by the Katholikos of Etchmiadzin. The Uniat Armenian Church is 
ruled hy the Katholikos- Patriarch of Cilicia. The Chaldaeans (Nestorian 
Uniats) have one Bishop at Mardin. The Syrian Uniats have a See of 
Mardin and Amida, but it is united with their Patriarchate of Antioch, 
whose incumbent reside.s in Damascus. The Greek Uniats (Byzantine Rite) 
have as their Ordinary in Constantinople the Titular Bishop of Gratiaiiopolis. 
The Latins have an Apostolic Delegate in Constantinople and an Archbishop 
in Smyrna, but their Patriarch of Constantinople is titular and non-resident. 
There is a Grand Rabbi (Hahamba^i) in Constantinople for the Jews, who 
are nearly all Sephardim. 

According to the census of October 28, 1927, there were in Turkey 
13,269,606 Moslems, 39,511 Roman Catholics, 6,658 Protestants, 109,905 
Orthodox, 77,433 Armenian, 24,307 other Christians, 81,872 Jews, 17,494 
adherents of other religions and 2,702 undeclared. 

On April 10, 1928, the Grand National Assembly passed a law amending 
the Organic Statute in such a way that Islam ceased to be the State religion 
of the Republic. An oath i>f allegiance to the Republic, taken by the 
President and Deputies, took the place of the former religious formula. 


Education. 

According to the census of October 28, 1927, only 1,111,496 of the popu- 
lation were literate in Arabic characters. 

In Turkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. According to tho Provisional Law of October 6, 1913, all 
children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary instruction, which may, how* 
ever, be given in State schools, schools maintained by communities, or 
private schools, or, subject to certain tests, at home. The State schools are 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Public Instruction. They 
include not only primary schools, but also secondary schools, ‘ preparatory ’ 
schools (for students intending to enter higher schools), and a certain 
number of lycees or secondary schools of a superior kind. There are also 
training schools for male and female teachers, and a certain number of 
higher technical schools, besides tho University of Istanbul, founded 
in 1900 and completely reorganised in 1933. Number of students, 1932 ; 
men, 2,266 ; women, 512. Towards tho end of 1926 a School of Law 
was founded at Ankara. The iinporta-nt non-Moslem communities in 
Istanbul maintain their own schools, which, lika all ‘ private ’ schools, 
are subject to the supervision of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
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The following table gives statistics of Education for 1931-32 : — 



Nuiiiber 

Teachers 

Students 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Primary .Schools .... 
Secondary Schools 

Lycees 

Normal Schools .... 
Professional Schools . 

The University and Higher Educa- 
tion Institutions 

6, 71. 'I 

SO 

24 

40 

12 

11,810 

739 

532 

240 

359 

526 

5,163 

224 

105 

80 

64 

335,021 

22,805 

5.120 

2,948 

3,412 

4,137 

187,690 

7,511 

1,720 

2,84.5 

743 

716 

Total 

6,804 

14,206 

5,636 

374,843 

200,725 


Total expenditure on education in 1931-32, £T26,079,030, 

A general tendency has been manifested since 1926 to introduce the use 
of the Latin alphabet in Turkey. A Commission was formed to study the 
question, and on November 1, 1928, the Grand National Assembly voted a 
law for the adoption of Latin characters in Turkey. This law decreed the 
use of Latin characters obligatory in the case of all correspondence in Public 
Departments as well as all companies, societies and private ofiices, news- 
papers, cinemas and advertisements as from December 1, 1928. The publi- 
cation of books in Arabic characters wns forbidden after January 1, 1929, 
and the employment of the new alphabet became general throughout 
Turkey in 1930. The number of people who can read and write the now 
Turkish alphabet (Latin characters) is estimated at 3,000,000. 

Previous to this important reform the Grand National Assembly had 
also adopted the bill introducing the numeral system as used in European 
countries. 

Justice. 

Since the beginning of the work of secularisation two years ago, nothing 
now remains of the old Ottoman laws based on the religious principles. 
The Turkish Government began by suppressing the religious Courts (Sheri) 
in 1924, in order to obtain this result. The system which was thus unified 
consists of (1) juges de paix (single judges with limited but summary penal 
and civil jurisdiction) ; (2) trihunaux dc hose (a president and two assistant 
judges with wider powers) ; (3) assize courts (a president and four assistant 
judges who hear serious penal cases). Appeal has been abolished. The 
Court of Cassation sits at Eski^ehir. 

The laws applied by these Courts have been recently drawn up and 
adopted. The Turkisli Civil Code is, with the exception of a few modifica- 
tions, a reproduction of the Swiss Civil Code, as also the Code of Obligations, 
and both entered into force towards the end of 1926. The new Penal Code 
is based in great measure upon the Italian Penal Code, and the Code of 
Civil Procedure, without being identical, nevertheless closely resembles that 
of the Canton of Neuchatel. The new Commercial Code is based on the 
German. 

On January 1, 1932, the pri.son population consisted of 61,698 men and 
1,489 women awaiting trial, and 62,064 men and 6,318 women under sentence, 
a total of 120, .669. 

Pinance. 

The revenue is deri\;jed from land, property, inoome and profits taxes, 
Customs, consumption taxes, sheep ana cattle tax, monopolies, and other 
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sources. The principal monopolies are, tobacco, alcohol, matches, ex- 
plosives, cartridges and salt. 

Estimates of revenue and expenditure for five financial years were as 
follows : — 



1930-81 

1 

1031-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

£T 

222,732,000 

222,646,528 

£T 

186,705,549 j 
186,682,005 

£T 

169,354,800 

169,146,747 

£T 

170,477,000 

170,474,794 

£T 

174,000,000 

174,000,000 


The approved Budget Estimates for the financial year ending May 31, 
1934, are as follows: — 


Kevonue 

£T 

Expenditure 

£T 

Direct taxes 

33.700,000 

Grand National Assembly . 

2,713,869 

Indirect taxes 

71,229,000 

Customs and Monopolies . 

4,981,853 

Monopolies .... 

33.626,000 

Bureau of cadastre (title 


State-operated organizations 

2,875,000 

deeds) .... 

1,064,112 

Government share of re- 


Presidency of religious 


venues of companies (rail- 


aflairs .... 

616,586 

way concession, re.insur* 


Public debt 

46,210,356 

ance Central Bank). 

1,135,000 

Ministry of finance 

12,387,287 

Miscellaneous receipts 

4,995,(K>0 

Ministry of interior . 

4,149,861 

Arrears of abolished taxes . 

200,000 

Ministry of foreign affairs . 

3,014,740 

Extraordinary revenue.s 

22,718,000 

Ministry of public health 




and social assistance 

4,196,884 

Total .... 

170,477,000 

Ministry of justice 

8,013,478 



Ministry of public education 

6,528,827 



Ministry of economy . 

1,873,978 



Ministry of public works . 

14,296,998 



Bureau of T»ublic security . 

4,101.500 



(iendarmeiie 

8,679,379 



Ministry of national defence : 




Army .... 

32,383,640 



Air Force . 

943,000 



Navy .... 

3,765,560 


1 

Military factories 

2,955,800 



Ministry of agriculture 

4,487,611 



Total (all items) . 

170,474,794 


By the Treaty of Lausanne the foreign debt of Turkey was to be distributed 
among the succession States, of which the new Turkey is one. The Turkish 
debt has been apportioned as follows (the first figure refers to the loans prior 
to October 17, 1912, the second to those between October 17, 1912 and 
November 1, 1924); Turkey, 62'25 percent, and 76*54 percent.; Greece, 
10*67 per cent, and 0'55 per cent. ; Yugoslavia, 5 ‘25 per cent, ; Bulgaria, 
1*63 per cent, and 0*16 per cent; Albania, 1*57 per cent. ; Syria, 8*15 per 
cent, and 10*02 per cent. ; Iraq, 3*96 per cent, and 4 ‘87 per cent. ; Palestine, 
2*49 per cent, and 3*06 per cent. ; and the Arab States, 4*13 per cent, and 
4*80 per cent. (Palestine has paid oil the whole of her share.) The total debt 
of Turkey is £T87,316,000. 

The agreement reached between the bondholders and the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the resumption of the services of the Ottoman Public debt was 
ratified by the Grand National Assembly on November 30, 1928. In the 
latter part of the year 1932 and the earlier part of 1938 negotiations took 
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place with a view to the reduction of the annuities to be paid by the Turkish 
Government. These ne^otiation?^ resulted in the conclusion ot a new agree- 
ment which was signed by representatives of the Turkish Government and 
df^legates of the bend holders on April 22, 1933. The new agreement pro- 
vides for creation of new debt bonds for tlie capital amount of francs 
962,636,000. The new bonds will he of fiancs 500 each bearing interest at 
7 J per cent. 

Defence 

Army. 

Under the law of June 21, 1927, military service is for 18 months in the 
infantry and for two years in the cavalry, artillery and air service, while 
naval service is for 3 years. Mon are called up at the age of 21, and liability 
for service lasts 26 years. The number of men liable to service in any given 
year is apyiroximately 170,000, but the annual contingent does not at present 
exceed 60,000. The strength of the active array in 1931 was approximately 
20,000 officers and 120,000 men, organised in 3 armies of 9 army corps, 
each army cory^s comprises 2 divisions, and there are 6 cavalry divisions, 
3 active and 2 reserve. 

The infantry is equipped with Mauser rifles. The artillery with 76 mm. 
Krupp field guns and 10*5 and 12 c m. Schneider howitzers. The army 
estimates for 1933-34 amount to 32,383,640 pounds Turkish. 

Navy. 

The Turkish Navy has for some time past been undergoing reorganisation, 
all vessels of any fighting value being taken in hand for rent as money for 
this purpose can he spared. The effective fleet at present includes the battle 
cruiser Yamez, formerly the German GoebeVy launched in 1911, displacing 
22,500 tons, and armed with ten 11 -inch guns ; the light cruisers Hamidiehy 
3,830 tons, and Mcdjidich, 8,300 tons, both dating from 1903 ; 2 gunboats ; 
3 minesweepers ; 4 new destroyers ; 3 old destroyers, 4 submarines, and a 
surveying vessel. 

The Yaviiz has undergone an exten.sive refit at Izmit under a contract 
made with a group of French shipbuilding yards. The repairs were com- 
pleted in 1930. 

A new naval base at Izmit has replaced the former dockyard in the Golden 
Horn. 

The future strength of the personnel does not appear to have been fixed, 
but no difficulty is anticipated in manning the ships at present ready for sea. 
Effective strength at present is about 800 officers and 4,000 men. 

Air Force. 

There is an Air Regiment, stationed at Eski Sehir, and trained under 
French advisers. 

Naval estimates for 1933-4 amount to 3,765,600 pounds Turkish, and 
air force estimates to 943,000 ]) 0 iuids Turkish. 

Production and Industry. 

^Agriculture is primitive, but modern methods are 
now being adopted. In 1929 the sum of £T100,000,000 was voted for 
irrigation work. Number of i>eople engaged in agriculture (census of 1927) 
was 4,368,061, being 8J.‘6 per cent, of total of those engaged in economic 
activities. The soil for the most part is very fertile ; tbe principal products 
are tobacco, mohair, cereals, figs, silk, olives and olive oil, dried fruits, 
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nuts and almonds, skins and hides, furs, licorice root, wool, gums, canary 
seed, linseed, eesame and cotton. Opium is an important crop in Konya 
and Afyon Karahisar. Tobacco is grown both in European and Asiatic 
Turkey. The principal tobacco districts are Samsun (ihe most important), 
Bafra, Izmit, Charshamba and Izmir (Smyrna). In 1929, tobacco was. grown 
by 79,965 cultivators on 19,520 acres. The principal centre for silk pro- 
duction is Bursa. The production of olive oil, mainly confined to the Vilayet 
of Aydiii, is very important. The following table gives the estimated yields 
of the princiftal products lor three years : — 


Product 

1930 

1031 

' 1082 

Tobacco (Toiib) ; 

47,000 

51,000 

20,000 

Olive Oil 1 

'J5,000 

11,000 

35,000 

f'igs 

2.5,000 

28.000 

38 000 

Ilaisins ,, . . 1 

85,000 

20.000 

65,000 

Cotton (Bales*) 

136,O<'0 

168,000 

70,000 

Opiutn (Cases*) 

0,500 

3,750 

1,540 

Valonea (Tons) 

32,430 

— 

55,000 


1 Of 500 lbs. 2 Of 75 kilogs. 


The forest laws of the empire are modelled on those of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About 8,816,299 hectares (21,776, 261 acres) are under 
forest. The most-wooded vilayets are Kastamonu, Aydiii, Bursa, Bolu, 
Trabzon, Konya and Karesi. Of the forest land, about 88 per cent, 
belongs to the State, 6 i>er cent, to private persons, and the rest to com- 
inunes an<l wakfs (})ious foundations). 

In 1933 there w'ere in Turkey 11,070,000 sheep, 6,672,000 ordinary goats, 

3.080.000 mohair goats, 5,123.000 cattle, 899,000 a.sse8, 534,000 hoi-ses, 

85.000 camels, 45,000 mules, 541, cOO buffaloes. 

The wool clip in 1932 w^as 12,000 metric tons, and the mohair clip, 4,000 
metric tons. 

Mining. — The Turkish provinces, especially those in Asia, are reported 
rich in minerals, which are little worked. Production of principal minerals 
in 1931 and 1932 was as follows: — 


Mineral 

1931 

1932 

Mineral 

1931 

1932 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Ckroine , 

2 s, 32.5 

55,216 

Finery . 

3,488 

0,323 

Silver-lead • 

15,508 

— 

Coal . . . 

1,574,091 

1,178,255 

Zinc ore « 

3,476 

3,250 

Lignite . 

7,775 

13,559 

Mangaria.se ore . 

1,000 

2,800 

Mercury* . . 

2.39 

— 

Antimony . 

42 

— 

Arsenic , 

53 1 

3 

Boi'ax , . 

— 

4,884 

Clay , 

«,019 

— 

Meerschaum* . 

— 

107 

(Jement . 

100,4^5 

108,163 


1 Flanks. u Bags. 


FiAherics . — The fisheries of Turkey are important ; the total value of 
marine produce for Istanbul and dependencies was in 1921-22, £T2,400,778.15 
as against £T2,922,332.21 in 1920-21. The total iveight of marine produce 
in 1922-23 attained 22,000 tons. No later statistics are available. 

XX 2 
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Industry . — Industries were relatively niiini}>ortant, but under cover 
of the new protective tariffs, which came into force on October 1, 1929, 
an impetus has been given to industrial development. The vilayet of 
Aydin was before the war one of Turkey’s industrial centres. An attempt is 
being made by the Government to revive industry in Smyrna, and a fair amount 
of machinery has been imported. Carpet weaving represents approximately 
60 per cent, of pre-war capacity. The textile industry is being developed 
under Government auspiees and a scheme has been drawn n}» for the creation 
of more than one Government textile factory to su])plenient existing ones. 
The number of fig-packing establishments has been reduced. Cotton 
ginneries are being rebuilt, and in June, 1926, an oilcake factory was 
established at Adana. A further recent development has been the opening 
in December, 1926, of sugar factories at Usak, near Izmir (Smyrna), 
at Alpullu in Thrace and another in Deccnd^er, 1933, at Eski§ehir ; their 
total production in 1932 was 27,435 tons. The total production of the 
sugar factory in Thrace, in 1931, was 14,106 tons. In 1932 it was estimated 
at 16,000 tons. Many small factories have been established in recent 
years, including saw-mills comstructed near Bozuyiik, and cement works 
at Ankara and Kartal. The latter was erected in 1929 by a Belgian 
group on the Anatolian railway, a few miles from Istanbul, and will produce 
70,000 tons annually. A German group has constructed a factory at 
Bakirkoy, which will have a similar capacity. The number of electricity 
undertakings is said to be 48. In 1929, the Ford Company established 
important assembly works at Tophan6 in Istanbul. The plant can assemble 
80 cars per 8*hour day. There are also a number of cement factories. 
In 1927 there were 65,245 manufacturing establishments with 256,855 
employees, but the number has now considerably increased. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports for five years ; — 



1928 

, 1929 

1930 

1981 

1933 


£T 

1 ! 

£T 

£T 

! £T 

Imports . 

223.531,775 

1 256,29<>,379 

147,553,703 

151,454,371 

126,659,613 

! 85.983,72a 

Exports 

173,537,489 

; 155,214,071 

127,274,807 

I 101,301,355 


Turkish trade for 2 years was distributed among the principal countries 
as follows : — 



Imports 

Exjiorts 

Country 








1931 

19.32 

1931 

1932 



£T 

£1 

£T 

United Kingdom , 

14,361,401 

10,640,466 

10,850,161 

9,974,613 

Italy ..... 

IS, 450,042 

11,074,200 

80,752,262 

16,858,814 

Germany . . 

27,018.641 

19,982.621 

13,649 038 

18,722,974 

Frauf^o 

12,787,611 

7,189,840 

12, '56,188 

7,820,185 

United States 

4,117,612 

i 2,266 646 

12,678,299 

12,092.927 

RuHsia 

7,243,326 

5,942,269 

4,688,045 

5,437,163 

Japan 

6,561,425 

1 3,969,495 

42,581 

275,076 


The principal artiolep of import and export in 1931 and 1932 were a» 
follows : — 
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Iinp( rta 

1931 

1932 i 

Exports 

1931 

1932 


,£T 

£T i 


£T 

£T 

<^tton piece-goods. 

27,740,702 

16,357,191 1 

Tobacco (leaf) 

28,752,180 

26,939,906 

Iron tfe steel nianu- 



Cotton (raw) . 

6,320,737 

2,747,172 

facUirea 

16,238,397 

10,428,688 

15 axlenuts (shelled ) 

8,691,434 

6,549,873 

"Machinery 

10,951,799 

8,207,283 

Raisins (dried) 

10,768,706 

10,674,305 

Woollen gocHl a 

6,5.')7,764 

2,797,998 

Figs (dried) . 

.5,3.54,930 

3,510,142 

Mineral oils & coal. 

4,989,439 

4,277,850 

Clive oil 

6,111,476 

772,477 

Sugar 

4,872,608 


Barley . 

3,472,268 

3,458,.S28 

Cotton yarns and 



Egg.s 

9, 651, .555 

8,026,093 

thread . 

4, 298, 9.^)4 

3,. SI 6, 241 

Wool 

1,814.946 

1,284,132 

Hides and skins 

3,943,607 

2,045,139 

Mohair . 

1,597.046 

1,634,480 

raj)cr and paper 



Coal 

1,661,026 

3,788,969 

inanufacture.s 

3,694,048 

3,086,230 

Carpets. 

2,403,607 

1,137,438 

Tea, coffee & cocoa. 

3,641,591 

3,038,879 

Opium , 

2,817,924 

1,616,606 

Rubber inanutac- 






tuies . 

2,478,499 

1,. 549, 099 1 




Ohojnicals 

2,405,612 

2,563,702 ! 




Woollen yarns. 

2,326,775 

2,927,411 





The principal imports from Turkey into the United Kingdom and 
exports to Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


Imports from 
Turkey 

1931 

1932 

1 Exports to 
Turkey 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Figs and tig cake. 

220,289 

131,435 

(^oal . 

37,209 

99,799 

Nuts 

164,025 

121,301 

' Iron and Steel. 

1 102,332 

92,908 

Wool (Mohair) 

172,817 

67,536 

; Cottons . 

573,338 

403,348 

Carpet.s . 

207,006 

.51,811 

Woollens. 

; 193,982 

141,027 

Tobacco . 

16,504 

9,259 

■ Motor vehicles 

34,730 

64,583 

Raisins . 

264,604 

753,687 

! Machinery 

i 90,138 

1 

109,665 


The value of the commercial intercourse between Turkey and Great 
Britain during the last five years according to the Board of Trade Returns 
is shown in the following table : — 


__ 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Inmorts into U.K. from 
Turkey 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,244,718 

1,869,725! 

1,475,144 

1,616,942 

1,151,212 

Exports of British produce to 
Turkey 

2,824,840 

1,868,285 

1,714,922 

1,482,311 

1,458,056 

Re-exports to Turkey from 



U.K 

120,576 

72 .585 

66,348 

51,044 

63,269 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On July 1, 1933, 187 vessels under the Turkish flag had a tonnage of 
188,461 gross tons. 

In 1930 a total of 2,161 vessels of an aggregate ^nnage of 1,893,698 tons 
oallod at the port of Izmir (Smyrna) ; in 1931, 6,306 vessels of 16,222,709 tons 
vcalled at the port of Istanbul, inclusive of those in transit. 
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Air routes . — Compagnie Internationale de Navigation Aerieime main- 
tains aerial services betvreeii Istanbul and many European centres. An air 
service between Istanbul and Ankara has been established. 

Internal Communications, 

Turkey has approximately 9,867 miles of roads and about 9,300 miles of 
nnsurveyed tracks, but the roads are, on the wliolc, in a bad state of repair. 

The lengtli of railway line in Turkey in May, 1931, was 3,619 miles 
broad gauge and 225 miles narrow gauge. In 1982 a further 233 miles were 
opened to traffic. 

In 1929 58,493,622 letters, 1,367,756 ])Ostcaids, 10,906,704 printed 
papers were handled iiiteinally, 2,211,678 letters were received from and 
631,786 lettem sent abroad. In 1929 tlicrc were 31,551 kilometres of 
telegraph lines with 61,886 kilometres of wire ; 041 offices, 7,407,491 
internal telegrams and 1,024,033 foreign telegrams sent. 

Banking and Credit. 

In January, 1917, the Turkish Government issued a Charter for a new 
National Bank, to be styled the Central Bank of the Turkish Republic. 
Its capital is 15 million Turkish ]‘ouiids, which lias been fully subscribed, 
and up to the present 7,300,000 Turki&li pounds has been called up. The 
future status of this bank was determined by a law passed by the Grand 
National Assembly on June 11, 1930. It began its activities on October 3, 
1931, following the approval of the Statutes by the Government. The 
bank has a concession for thirty years, renewable during the last five years 
of this period, and is the sole bank of issue in tlie country. Amongst the 
more important Turkish banks may be mentioned the Banquo Agricole 
(Ziraat Bankasi), the oldest of the Ttirkisli institutions, with a jiaid-up 
coital of 27,000,000 Turkish pounds. The other banks are the Banque 
d^ Affaires (!§ Bankasi), the business of which is increasing rapidly, Banquo 
Industrielle et MinRre (Sauayi ve Maadin Bankasi), Emlak ve Eytam 
Bankasi (Credit Foncier) and Esnaf Bankasi (Craftsmen’s Bank). The 
principal foreign Bank in Turkey is the Ottoman Bank, founded in 1883. 
It has a Branch in every important town of Turkey. Tho concession of the 
Ottoman Bank, extended in August, 1925, by the Turkish Government, for 
a further period of 10 years, was prolonged (June 5, 1933) until March, 1952. 

The total amount of paper currency in circulation on February 15, 1934, 
was £T169,830,000, gold coin and bullion, £T17,370,000. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued reforming the currency, A gold 
Btandard, with the piastre as the unit, was thenceforth to be general all over 
Turkey, apd the piastre to equal 40 para. The piastre, as well as the half j»iastre 
(20 para), quarter piastre (10 para) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces were to be 
of nickel. Silver coins were 2, 6, 1 0, and 20 piastres ; and gold coins 26, 50, 100, 
260, and 500 pia.stres. Silver was legal tender up to 300 piastres, and nickel 
up to 50 piastres. 

The only money in general circulation, apart from nickel coins for 10 
and 20 paras and for 1 piastre and coins for 2J, 5, 10 and 26 piastres, 
is paper money issued during the war. This forced currelicy is very depreci- 
ated, the Turkish paper Mra being worth about one-ninth 6i the gold coin of 
the same denomination. At the beginning of 1929 the Oovemmept stabilised 
the exchange at about 1,080 piastres to the £1 (sterling). In 1981 the 
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Turkish Government pegged the lira to the French franc at 12 06 ft-ancs to 
the lira. 

The metric system of weights and measures came into force on January 
1, 1934. 

For the old weights and measures, see The Statesman’s Yeae-Book 
for 1933, p. 1349. 

Oil May 24, 1928, the Grand National Assembly passed a law making 
the employment of European numerals obligatory as from June 1, 1929. 

On March 1, 1917, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be used side by side with the Hegira calendar, while as from January 1, 
1926, it was decided finally to adopt the Gregorian calendar alone, the 
Turkish civil year 1342 becoming 1026. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Turkey in Great Britain. 

AvilxMsculw . — Ali Fetlu Bey (March 4, 1934). 

Counsellor . — Nnrettin Ferrnh Boy. 

First Secretary, — Muzafier Kamil Bey. 

Third Secretary . — Oemil Vafi Bey. 

Com‘}nercial Coimsellor. — Kurtoghi Faik Bey, 

Arcliir-iHt . — Irfan Niyazi Bey. 

Cojos-^ih—Dfirra Mazhar Bey (30th July, 1931). 

2. Of Great Britain in Turkey. 

AvtbassaAor . — The Right Hon. Sir Percy Ti. Loraiiie, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
(appointed December 16, i933). 

Counsellor. — J. Morgan, C.M.G. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. II. Pott, M. V.O., R. N. 

Military Attach ^. — Major F. A. Sampson. 

Commercial Secretary . — Col. H. Woods, O.B.E. 

First Secretary . — W. L. C. Knight. 

Second Secretary . — R. J. Bowker. 

Third Secretary. — T. C. Ravensdale. 

Archivist . — H. W. Gunningham, O.B.E. 

Consuls-General . — (Istanbul) W. Hough, (Smyrna) C. A. Greig. 

There is a Consul at Trabzon (Trebizond) and Mersin (joint post). 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire SUtlstique, 1928. (First issue, 1928.) Ofllce Central de Statistique, Angora. 

Marc Taksimati. [Adiutnistrative Divialons.] Ankara, (Republic of Turkey. Ministry 
of the Interior], 1929. 

Devlet daluainesl. Official Annual. Angora. First issue 1925. Tiirkiye Climhuriyeti 
Dcvlet Yilli^i. Official Annual. Istanbul, 1926 sepg. 

DeHur, Collection of Turkish Laws (now in process of completion). 

Department of Overseas Trade Hei>ort. London. Annual 

Turkey in Asia ; Anatolia. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Historical 
Scetion of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanlanlsra. (Handbooks prepared by the 
Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty.) Loudon, 1921. 

Lausanne Conference on Near Kastern Affairs, Records of Proceedings and Draft 
Terms of Peace. London, 1928. 

Treaty of Peace with Turkey and other Instruments signed at Ijausanna on July S4, 
1923, etc. London, 1928. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbot (G. F.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917. 

Allen (W. B. D.), The Turks iu Europe. London, 1020. 
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Anmiaire Commercial Turc. Constantinople. (No. 1, 1924.) 

Armstrong (Harold), Turkey in Travail. London, 1925. — Turkey and Syria Reborn. 
London, 1980. 

Baedeker’s Konatautinopel, Balkanstaaten, Kleinasien, Archipel, Cypern. 2nd ed.. 
Leipzig, 1914. 

Blaisdell (D. C.), European Financial Control in the Ottoman Einjiire ; a Study of the 
Establishment, Activities, and Signiflcaiicc of the Adinlnistiation of the Public Debt- 
London, 1929. 

Creasy (Sir Edward Shepherd), History of the Ottoman Turks, [Founded on Von 
Hammer, but continued to 1870.] New ed. London, 1882. 

Curtis (W. E.), Turkestan. London, 1911. 

Csaplicka (Miss M. A.), Turks of Central Asia in Hi.story and at the Present Day : an 
Ethnological Enquiry into the Pan-Turarnaii Problem, and IV.bliographical Material relat- 
ing to the Early Turks and the Present Turks of Central Asia, London, 1918. 

Dwight (H. G.), Constantinople, Old aiid New. London. 1915. 

Bdib (H.), The Turkish Ordeal. London, 1928. -Turkey Faces West. New Haven, 1939. 
Ellison (Grace), Turkey To-day. London, 1928. 

Elston (Iv.). The Traveller's Handbook for Constantinople and Asia Minor. London, 1923. 
Emtn (Achmed), Die Tiirkei. Gotha, 1918.— Turkey in the World War. Yale, 1980. 
Endres(F. C.), Die Tiirkei. 4th ed. Munich. 1917. 

(Lord), The Turkish Empire: Its growtli and decay (2ud edition). London, 1923. 
Freeman (Edward A.), The Ottoman Power In Europe: its Nature, its Growth, and its 
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URUGUAY. 

(Republica Oriental del Uruguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Uruguay, formerly a part of the Spanish Viceroyalty 
of Rio ae la Plata, and subsequently a province of Brazil, declared its 
independence August 25, 1825, which was recognised by the Treaty between 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay, signed at Rio de Janeiro August 27, 1828. 
The first Constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 

In 1919 a new Constitution was adopted in which elaborate precautions 
were taken to prevent the conversion of the presidency into a dictatorship. 
Borrowing the idea from the Venetian Council of Ten, the executive power 
was divided between the President of the Republic and a National Adminis- 
trative Council, consisting of nine members (with nine alternates), elected 
for six years ; six wore of the majority party, and three of the largest 
minority ; three retired every two years. The President was elected for 
four years, and could be re-elected after an interval of 8 years. Both the 
President and the Council were chosen by direct popular vote. The 
President appointed the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War and Marine, 
and of the Interior, and had supreme control of these departments. 
The other ministers — of Finance, Public Works, Industry and Education — 
were appointed by the Council, which was the controlling power of these 
departments. It propo.sed the annual budget and recommended to the 
President such fiscal measures as it deemed expedient. 

But the Constitution of 1919, although it made for political peace, 
appeared to President Terra too costly and cumbersome to grapple with the 
serious economic crisis of 1933, and on March 31, 1933, he affected a coup 
d'etat, arresting the members of the National Administrative Council, 
closing Parliament and appointing a Junta of 9 members, drawn from the 
two leading parties, to assist him in governing the country. He also 
appointed a Deliberative Assembly of 99 members, draAVii from the various 
political groups. On June 25, 1933, elections were held for a Constitutional 
Assembly of 284 members to draft a new Constitution ; this met on 
August 26, the anniversary of Uruguay’s independence. This Consti- 
tutional Assembly is authorized to elect, by a two-thirds majority, the first 
President under the new regime. 

The Constitution of 1919 separated Church and State, and introduced 
universal male suffrage for all, over 18 years of age, who are able to read 
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and write. In 1921 the Constitution was amended, granting votes to 
women. Voting is secret, and the principle of proportional re{)resentation 
operates. Voters })articipatiiig in the National Election of 1931 numberod 
317,294 ; in that of 1932, 160,625 ; in that of 1933, 260,000. 

Parliament, under the 1919 Constitution, consisted of two Houses, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Representatives, which met in annual session, 
extending from March 15 to December 16. In the interval of the session, 
a permanent committee of two senators and five members of the Lower 
House divided with the President control of that part of the executive 
power which was vested in him, thus diluting still further his authority. 
The representatives were chosen for three years, in the proportion of 1 to 
every 12,000 qualified voters, who must be able to read and write, and over 
18 years of age. The senators were directly elected by the people ; there 
was one senator for each department, chosen for six years, one- third retiring 
every two years. There were 124 representatives and 19 senators. 

The following is a list of the Presidents siuc.e 1899 : 


Don Juan Lindolfo Cucstas, March 1, 1899 
—1903. 

Don Joe6 Batlle y Ordofiez, March 1, 1903— 
1907 

Dr. Claudio Willinian, March 1, 1907—1911. 
Don Job 4 Batlle y Ordoftez, March 1, 1911— 
1915. 


Dr. Feliciano Viera, March 1, 191.^—1910. 
Dr. Baliasar Brum, March 1. 1919—1923. 
Don JohC Serrate, March 1, 1923— H»27. 

Dr. Junn CanipistCK’iy . Msircli 1, 1927—1931. 
Dr. Gabriel Terra, March 1, 1981. 


President of the Republic , — Sefior Dr. Gabriel Terra (March 1, 1931, to 
February 28, 1985, or until the CoDstitntional Assembly chooses a President). 
Salary, 24,000 pesos per annum. 


Area and Population. 

The following table shows the area and the estimated population of the 
19 departments (capitals in brackets) on January 1, 1932 : — 


Dep»rtinent« 

Area, s<iuarc 
miles 

Population 
Jan. 1, 1932 

Pop. per 
square mile 

Artigas (Artigas) 

4,S94 

48,177 

10-9 

Caneioues {Oanelone*) 

1,33-1 

179,070. 

97-(; 

Cerro-Lai^o (Mclo) . 

5,703 

85,030 

14*7 

Golonia (Colonia) 

2,193 

113,456 

51-7 

Durazno (Durazno) . 

5,525 

82,675 

14-9 

Floras (Trinidad) 

1,744 

81,249 

17-9 

Florida (Florida) 

4,673 

93,907 

20-0 

Lavall^a (Minas) 

4,819 

103,223 

21-4 

Maldonado (Maldonado) 

1,587 

68,745 

37'0 

Montevideo (Montevideo City) 

256 

489,685 

1,912*8 

Psysandd (Paysandu) 

5,115 

72,257 

14*1 

Rio Negro (Pray Bentos) 

8,269 

80,719 

12*4 

Rivera (Rlvora) 

8,798 

- 65,475 

17-2 

Rocha (Rocha) 

, 4,280 

i 61,781 

16*5 

Salto (Salto) .... 

4,865 

87,127 

17-9 

San Jos6 (San Jo86) . 

2,688 

88,806 

82*8 

Soriano (Mercedes) . 

8,561 

79,831 { 

22*3 

TaouarembO (Tacuareiiibd) . 

8,112 

91,897 

11*2 

Treintay Tres (Treinta y Tres) 

8,682 

69,689 

16*1 

Total 

72,153 

1,941,808 

26*9 


The last census was* taken in 1908, when the total population was 
1,042,686, divided into 861,464 native-born and 181,222 immigrants, in- 
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clnding 62,357 Italians, 54,885 Spaniards, 27,789 Brazilians and 18,600 
ArgentiDians. On December 31, 1933, total population was estimated at 
2,090,000. 

The population of Montevideo City (the capital) on December 31, 1932, 
was estimated at 662,170. Of the other cities, Paysandu had 26,000 
inhabitants ; Salto, 30,000 ; Mercedes, 23,000. 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three years : — 


Years 

j Living Births 

1 

SUn-Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of Living 
Births over Deatlis 

1930 

: 45,718 ! 

1,599 ! 

11,799 

20,049 

25,069 

1931 

44,854 

1,560 

11,168 1 

21,163 

23,691 

1932 

44,03f3 

i,.5or) 

9,900 ! 

19, ,"25 

24,211 


Of the living births in 1982, 12,686 wore illegitimate. Divorces: 
712 in 1931 ; 380 in 1932. Immigration 1932, 151,217 ; emigration, 
146,571. The language of the country is Spanish. 


Eeligion and Education. 

State and church are separated ; and there is complete religious liberty. 
The religion professed by the majority of the inhabitants is Roman Catholic. 
The archbishopric of Montevideo has 2 sulfragan bishops in Salto and Melo. 
The 1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, 45,470 
nns])ecilied and 126,425 Liberals. 

Primary education is obligatory; both primary and superior education 
are free. In 1932 there were 1,541 public and private schools with 179,876 
enrolled purdls and 4,792 teachers; of these 1,386 schools with 4,058 
teachers ana 160,463 pupils were public. Secondary schools had 11,856 
pupils. There were also 62 evening courses for adults with 7,263 pupils 
and 159 teachers. State expenditures on education in 1932 amounted to 
6,663,741 pesos. 

Tlie University of the Republic at Montevideo, inaugurated in 1849, had 
13,766 students in 1932. There are five normal schools for males and 
females, and a school of arts and trades supported by the State where 1,100 
pupils receive instruction gratuitously. There are also many religious 
seminaries throughout the Republic with a considerable number of pupils, a 
school for the blind, two for the deaf and dumb, and a school of domestic 
science. 

Justice. 

The High Court of Justice consists of 5 judges elected by the two Chambers 
sitting as a National Assembly. The President is chosen annually by the 
members of the Court from amongst themselves. This court has original 
jurisdiction in constitutional, international, and admiralty cases, and will 
hear appeals in cases in which the decision has been modified or altered 
in other appeal courts, of wliich there are 3 each with 8 judges. In Monte- 
video there are also 3 courts for onliiiary civil cases, 2 for commercial CAses, 
1 for Government (Juzgado de Ifacienda), as well as criminal and correctional 
courts. Each departmental capital has a departmental court, and each of 
the 220 judicial sections into which the Republic is divided has a justice 
of peace court; further, each section is divided into districts, in which 
deputy judges (alcaldes) try cases involving small aipounts. 

In September, 1907, the death penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in its place. 
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Finance. 

The receipts and expenditure for recent fiscal years (ending June 30) are 
stated as follows (at par 4*7 gold pesos = £1 ; 1 gold peso *= 1*03 dollars 
U.S.) 


- 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

- 

Receii)ts 

Expenditure 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 » 

Gold pesos 
68,576,428 
58,916,879 
57,311,712 

Gold pesos 
57,565,207 
59,702,624 
64,415,211 

1931- 32* 

1932- ,33* 

' 1933-312 

Gold pesos 
63,699,963 
59,233,698 
59,044,045 

Gold pesos 
64,986,000 
58,888,074 
68,181,533 


‘ Based on budget of 10‘2y-:i0. * Biulgot estimate. 

• Changed to caletdar year 1933, 


The public debt of Uruguay on Dtcember 31, 1933, stood at 295,678,272 
pesos, of which 141,669,763 was external; in addition the municipal 
external debt was 13,641,247 pe.sos, internal 49,627,200 pesos. On 
March 31, 1933, the country's indebtedness included accumulated budget 
deficits of 19,282,933 pesos; deficits of various State bodies, 10,000, OOC 
pesos ; arrears in pension funds, 13,000,000 pesos ; other arrears. 5, 300, OOC 
pesos ; total, 47,582,933 pesos. On July 4, 1933, the Provisional Govern- 
ment suspended payments in gold of the interest on external loans, preferring 
Uruguayan pesos in Montevideo or foreign exchange at the current rate foi 
pesos. British capital invested in Uruguay stood at 39,349,855^. in 1932 
interest at 3 per cent, was paid in 1932 on only 1,347,709/. of that total. 

Defence. 

The army of Uruguay consists of a small standing army, and the Nationa 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluntary, lasting from 2 to 6 years 
with re-engagement up to the age of 44. It consists of 19 line battalions 
4 rifle companies, 9 cavalry regiments, 3 field artillery regiments of J 
batteries each, a fortress artillery company and machine gnn company, ] 
engineers’ battalion, and 1 bearer company with a peace strength in 1932 o 
5,751, and a nominal war strength of 50,000. 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory in th' 
event of war. It is divided into three classe.s, or ‘bans.’ The first ‘ban, 
or ‘ mobile ’ national guard contains all the young men fit for military dutj 
between the ages of 17 and 30, who would take the field with the standing 
army. The second ban, consisting of men fit for service between 30 and 45 
is the ‘departmental,’ or provincial, national guard. Its units do not mov< 
out of their own departments, but the men can be drafted to make goo( 
the losses of the mobile units in time of war. The third ban, containing 
all the men between 19 and 45, is the ‘territorial’ force, and is only liabh 
to garrison duty in its own districts. The total strength of the Nationa 
Guard (all three bans) is, nominally, about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a police force, with an establishment of 5,000, and a force o 
mounted police (‘Guardia Re publican a ’) of 400. The Fire Brigade, whicl 
also undertakes police duties, numbers 360. 

The infantry of the active army is armed with the Mauser rifle ; th^ 
field batteries have either Schneider or Krupp 7*5 cm. guns. The Nationa 
Guard is mainly armed with the Remington rifle and old de Range guns. 

The Military Aviation School uossessed, at the end of 1932, some 2 '. 
machines in active service. The School has its own workshops and staff o 
mechanics, and an establishment of 8 instructors and 320 officers an( 
men. A naval aeronailtical service is also in process of being organized 
3 flying boats were bought in Italy in 1930. 
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The fleet consists of the torpedo gunboat Uruguay, 1,400 tons, speed 23 
knots ; a surveying vessel of 500 tons, built in Spain in 1930 ; and a few 
smaller craft. 

Production and Industry. 

Uruguay is primarily a pastoral country, 60 per cent. (27,573,919 acres) 
of the total area being devoted to the stock-raising industry, 20 per cent. 
(10,002,126 acres) to mixed farms and ranches, and only 7 per cent. 
(3,120,000 acres) to agri(3iilture. The remaining 13 per cent, of the country’.s 
area is unproductive. Animals and animal products constitute 95 per cent, 
of the country’s exports. Four leading frigorificos have a daily capacity 
of 4,000 cattle and 7,000 sheep carcase.s. Total ‘kill' in 1932, 915,720 
cattle and 837,629 sheep. Total meat exports (1932), 101,831 tons. Wool 
shipments for recent seasons have been : 1930-31, 1.50,490 bales ; 1931-32, 
92,656 bales; 1932-33, 112,653 bales. Nutria skins are exported at the 
rate of 50,000 a year. A livestock census, 1930, showed 7,127,912 cattle, 
20,558,124 sheep, 600,000 horses, and 307,924 pigs. 

Agricultural products are raised chiefly in the Departments of Caiielones, 
Colonia, San Jos6, I\Iinas, and Florida. The avemge farm is about 250 
acres. In 1932, 15*5 per cent, of the farms were run by managers, 40 per 
cent, by tenant farmers, and 44*5 per cent, by their proprietors. The prin- 
cipal crops and their yield for two years were as follows : — 1931-32 : wheat, 
306,434 tons ; maize, 146,282 tons ; lin.seed, 122,967 tons ; oat.s, 45,159 tons. 
1932-33 : wheat, 147,163 tons ; linseed, 37,464 tons ; maize, 161,057 tons. 

Wine is produced chiefly in the de]>artments of Montevideo, Canclones, 
Salto, Colonia, and Paysandu. In 1931 there were 4,960 properties of 31,293 
acres, producing 61,070,244 kilos, of grapes, and 10,002,564 gallons of 
wine. Annual fruit crop, exclusive of gra]>es, about 153,000 tons, principally 
peaches, oranges and pears. Tobacco (709,510 kilos in 1932) and olives 
are also cultivated. 

lu the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, manganese, and lignite coal are found. The supply of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and traction has beeu a State monopoly since 1912 ; 
as 20 per cent, of total imports, in value, con.sists of coal and other fuels, 
exploitation of hydro-electric resources is considered important. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade (imports iu ‘official values' and exports in ‘real 
values’) was as follows (at par 1 gold peso 1 '03 dollars, U.S. ; 4*7 gold 
pesos = £1) : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 1931 

1982 * 


Cold pesos 

Gobi pesos 

Gold ]iesos Gold pesos 

Gold pesos 

Imports* . . . 

9:1,954,961 ' 

93,284,012 

91.3(X),.840 88,7hl,906 

58,214,072 

Exports 

100,802,800 

92,962,246 i 

100,934,583 78,242,055 

'58/266,044 


* Comparison of import figures for diltereixt years is difficult, because the system of 
calculating “official values” of imports has beeu several times modified since 192S. 
Furthermoro, as “ official values'* are stated to bo, in many cases, below real values, the 
balance of trade is not as favourable as the figures suggest Ileal value of 1931 imports 
was 114,127,675 pesos, and of 1982 imports, 66,617,690 pesos. 

• Figures of the Finance Minister. The Administrative Council on March 16, 1983, 
gave Imports as 66,617,674 gold pesos, and exports as 59,950,800 gold pesos. 

The principal exports in 1932 were as follows :-^Live animals, 24,864; 
meat and extracts, 96,995,726 kilos; wool, 43,146,140 kilos; sheepskins, 
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7,274,388 kilos; hides, 18,786,468 kilos; Rax, 78,403 metric tons. The 
cattle industry furnished, in value, 82’35 per cent, of total exports. 

The imports (official values) and exports (real values) for 1931 and 1932 
vvere distributed as follows (in gold pesos) : — 


Conntrio.s 


Argentina 
Brazil 
France 
Germany . 

Italy 

Spain 

Great Britain . 
United States , 


Imports from 


Exports to 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Gol<l pesos 

Gold pesos 

Gold pesos 

Gold pesos 

11, .‘140, 111 

9,in,8.')3 

9,058,251 

5,090,171 

8,332,587 

4,623,304 

700,700 

091,107 

2,9,58,397 

1,916.909 

9,150,491 

8,826,908 

1), 694, 3 28 1 

5,439,514 

11,392,7(31 1 

9,098,313 

■ 3 2‘^7 ! 

2,233 .320 

5,799,079 

6,3.9,148 

1 3,’ .-.7 1! 378 ! 

! 2,210,731 

491,501 ' 

586,800 

1 18,904.322 j 

10,329,348 

27,913.839 

16,114,384 

1 l(i,<)]0,849 ! 

5, .349,030 

3, .5(43, 501 i 

2,417,883 


In 1932 the principal articles imjtorted into the United Kingdom from 
Uruguay (according to Ihnu-d of Trade Returns) were ; chilled beef, 
986,489^. ; frozen beef, 42.'S,522/. ; tinned botT, etc., 368,885/. ; frozen 
mutton, 3/3,700/.; wool, 521,818/. Tlio principal articles exported to 
Uruguay were cotton piece goods, 242,732/., and iron and steel manu. 
factnrea, 156,718/. ; coal, 248,866/. 

Total trade between Uruguay and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

1929 1 1930 

19.31 

1932 

1033 

Imports from Uruguay into U.K. 
Exports to Uruguay from U.K. , 
Re-exports to Uruguay from U. K. 

1 

£ ! £ 

1 5.651,023 i 7,887,283 
3,723.3.10 i 3,578,035 ' 
52,266 1 55,771 i 

i 

£ 

1 5,229,628 
1,984,604 
32,987 

£ 

3,003,958 1 
1,501,361 
26,250 

£ 

8,462,813 

1,750,866 

24,476 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1932, 8,488 vessels of 10,729,439 tons entered the ports of Uruguay. 

The National roads of Uruguay have a total length of 2,700 miles, and 
there are about 5,903 miles of departmental roads, of which about 823 
miles are macadamised. River transport is also very extensive. 

Tho four principal railway systems are the Central (Combined System, 
980 miles), the Midland (320 miles), North Western (113 miles), Northern 
(73 miles), all British owned. The East Coast Railway (78 miles) and 3 
minor lines arc controlled by the State. The total railway system open 
for traffic is about 1,729 miles of standard gauge, of which 205 miles are 
State lines. 

The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 7,508 miles ; in 
1932, 249 offices through which 1,219,570 telegrams passed. In 1932 
two telephone companies of Montevideo had 30,570 miles of wire, and 
in the Republic, 19 comf>anie& had 61,590 miles of wire. Number of 
subscribers, 25,506 on December 31, 1932. Wireless telephone communica* 
tions with Spain and Argentine were established in 1929, followed by 
connections with United States, France and Great Britain in 1930. Four 
cable companies connect Montevideo with the United States and Europe. 

There are 996 post offices. The movement of mail in 1931 (internal) 
comprised 110,431,164 letters, packets, &c., and external, 8,156,023. Air 
mail and passenger ggrvice connects Montevideo with Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Central America, and the United States. 
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Banking and Credit. 

The Bank of the Republic, whose president and directors arc appointed by 
the Government, had a paid-up capital on June 80, 1933, of 27,821,085 gold 
pesos. This bank lias the exclusive right to issue notes, but the privilege is 
unprofitable owing to the heavy gold reserves required. On December 31, 
1933, notes to the value of 78,030,296 pesos, including 63,482,520 of large 
denominations (convertible into gold whenever the gold standard is resumed) 
and 14,547,776 pesos (convertible to silver) were in circulation, and sight 
deposits were 32,412,764 pesos. Stock of gold amounted to 51,432,293 pesos, 
and bonds of external debt held, 1,881,441 pesos. 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Jhruk (Banco de 
Scgiiros del I^stado) with a monopoly of new insurance business of all kinds. 
No new' insurance companies may now be established. In 1932 the premiums 
collected amounted to 5,472,341 pesos. This bank’s capital and reserves on 
March 31, 1933, amounted to 19,619,054 pe.sos. The Post Office Savings 
Bank reported October 31, 1933, deposits of 14,500,000 gold pesos. 

Of the 21 banks in Uruguay two are British : Bank of London and 
South America, and Royal Bank of Canada. All the banks reported 
March 31, 1933, paid-up capital and reserves of 91,967,439 pesos; deposits 
of 171,430,562 pesos and loans of 249,916,204 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures, 

Save for a small issue of gold coins, weighing 8 grammes, *485 fine, issued 
in 1930 in commemoration of the centenary of the Uruguayan constitution, 
there is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulation, but the monetary statidard 
is gold, the tlieoretical gold coin being the peso orOy weighing 1*697 
grammes, *917 fine. It is equal to 100 ce-nUsiinos. The actual circulating 
medium consists of paper notes issued by the Bank of the Republic in 
denominations of 500, 100, 50, 10, 5, and 1 pesos. Silver coins of 50 and 20 
cetUesimos; and nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 centcsivws are also in circulation. 

At ])ar, 1 gold peso = 1*03 dollars U.S. «= hid. sterling; £l » 4*7 
gold peso.s. Tlie exchange value of the peso in Loudon in 1933 ranged 
between 37|cL and \ in New York, between 79*75 cents and 47*25 cents. 

The metric system of weights and measures was adopted in 1862. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Uruguay in Gueat Britain. 

Envoy Extra^rdinani and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Vacant. 

Charge d' Affair >•< tul interim and First Secretary. — Kobeito El 

MacEaohen. 

iSecond Secretary. — Gustavo Alberto Roy Alvarez. 

Covxnl-General. — C. Montero Bustamante. 

2. Of Great Britain in Uruguay, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Elugen Millington- 
Drake. (Appointed December 27, 1933.) 

Naval Attache. — Capt. R. H. C. Hallifax, R.K. 

Air Attache. — Group Captain R. B. Maycock, O.B. E. 

Consul. — A. Murray -Simpson. 

Vice-Cons7tl at Paysandu and Salto,— G. W. Teague. 

Books of Reference concerning .Uruguay. 

Statistical Report^ of the Govermnont. Montevideo. Annual and biennial. 

Department OTOverseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 
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Acevido (Ednardo), Manual de historia Unifiuaya. Tomo 1, Abarca los tiemposheroicoB, 
desde la conquista del territorio por los espufloles, hasta la cruzada de los Treinta y Tres 
OTientales. Montevideo, 1916. 

Armijo (O.), Dicciouario Geogrjlflco del Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912. — 
El libro de ‘El Siglo,’ — Montevideo, 1913. 

Ba«*a(Franci8Co),Hi8tdriadeladominRcione8paftolaen elUniguay. Montevideo, 1880. 

Giudici (R), Batlle y el Batlllsmo. An Account of the Career and Poli(!ie.s of the late 
Jose Batlle, Statesman and ^everal limes President. Montevideo, 1928. 

Kfane{X. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. Vol. 1. In Stanford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel, l^ondon, 1909. 

Koebel (W. M.), Uruguay. London, 1912. 

Mae8o(b. M.), El Uruguay al trav^s de un Siglo. Montevideo, 1910. — Irapresione de 
Uruguay en el Siglo, XX. London, 1912. 

Martinez Lamas (J.), Bi()ueza y Pobreza del Uruguay. Montevideo, 1930. 

Parker (W.), Uruguayans of To-day. New York, 1921. 

J. Gordon), Argentina and Uniguay. London, 1917. 

Rumbold (Sir H.), The Great Silver River. London, 1888. 

Sampognaro (V.), L’Uruguay an coininencement du XX^ Siecle. Brussels, 1910. 


VENEZUELA. 

(Estados Unidos dk Venezuela.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Kepiiblic of Venezuela was formed in 1830 after amicable secession 
from the other members of the Republic of Colombia. The vigorous efforts 
of General Juan Vicente Gomez have given Venezuela considerable freedom 
from factional strife. He was President from 1909 to 1915 and again from 
1922 to 1929, when he retired, but, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
retained a firm control. A military uprising in April, 1931, led General 
Gomez to resume the reins ; Congress demanded the resignation of President 
Perez on June 14, 1931, and unanimously elected General Gomez President 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. The Constitution in force is that 
of May 29, 1929, modified July 7, 1931. 

Congress consists of two chambers, the Senate of 40 members, and the 
Chamber of Deputies of 85 rnembeis. Senators, who are elected for 3 years, 
2 for each State, must be Venezuelans by birth and over 30 years of age. 
Deputies must be native Venezuelans over 21 yfar.s of age. They are 
elected for three years ; there is one for every 35,000 inhabitants, and 
one more for an excess of 15,000. A State with fewer than 35,000 of 
population has one deputy. The Territories, on reaching the yiopiilation 
fixed by law, also elect deputies. 

The President is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan 
by birth and over 30 years of age. He exercises executive power in con- 
junction with the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. 

President of the General Juan Vicente Gdmei:^ elected June 19, 

1931 ; assumed office, July 1.3, 1931. 

The seat of Government is at the City of Caracas, but, when any un- 
foreseen circumstance requires, the Executive Power may fix its residence 
at any other point of the Federal District 

The States are autonomous and politically equal. Each has a Legislative 
Assembly, whose members are chosen in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions, and a President. The States are divided into 160 districts and 
598 municipalities. Ea()h district has a municipal council, and each municipio 
a communal junta. The Federal District and the Territories are ad- 
ministered by the President of the Republic through Governors, 
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The following is a list of Presidents since 1892 : — 


Took Office. 

General Joaquin Crespo . Oct. 10, 1892 
General Ignacio Andrade . Mar. 1, 1898 > 
General Cipriano Castro . Ocl. 24, 1899 * 
General Juan Vicente 
G6niez .... Dec. 19, 1908 * 


Took Office. 

Dr.Victorino M&rqucz Bus- 
tillos .... May 3, 1915 • 
General Juan Vicente 
GOinez .... May 3, 1922 
Dr. Juan Bautista V6roz . May 3, 1929* 
Dr. Pedro Hriago Chacin . June 24, 1931 * 


‘ Dei'osed. • Resigned. • Provisional. 

* Re-elected for period 1915-1922, but declined to take office, and as President-elect 
served as Cominander-in-Chiet while liis successor acted as Provisional President. 


Area and Population. 

Venezuela, once regarded as having an area of 393,874 square miles, is 
now officially considered to embrace 912,050 square kilometres, or 352,051 
square miles. Bolivar, the largest state, has an area of 91,868 square miles ; 
the other states are far smaller. The Federal District embraces 745 
square miles. According to the ceu.sus of January, 1926, the population was 
3,026,878, not including 10,520 Venezuelans known to be residing abroad. 
Estimated population on December 31, 1932, was 3,261,734 ; of the Federal 
Districts, 208,579 ; of the city of Caracas, 141,349. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

The country is now divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 
two Territories, as follows : — 





Pop. 



1 Pop. 

state 


Capital 

January, 

State 

Capital 

' January, 




1926 



1 1926 

Anzoategui 


Barcelona 

129,792 

■■ 

Portugue.sa . 

Guanare 

! 58,721 

Apure . 


San Fernando 

58,499 

105,889 

Sucre . 

Cumand 

i 216,476 

Aragua 


Maracay 

Tdchlra 

San Cristobal 

1 172,900 

Bolivar . 


Ciudad Bolivar 

98,258 

Trujillo 

Trtdillo 

: 218,780 

Ctrabobo 


Valencia j 

147,204 

Yaracuy 

San Felipe 

; 122,886 

Cojedes 


San Carlos j 

82,152 

Zamora 

Bari n as 

57,841 

Falcdn . 


Coro 1 

178,642 ' 

Zulia . 

Maracaibo 

222,618 

Gudrico 


Calabozo j 

125,2h2 ' 

Ter. Amazonas 

Atures 

60,276 

Lara 


Barquisiineto i 

271,369 : 

,, Delta 

Tucupita 

1 26,582 

Mdrida . 


Mdrida 

S 150,128 

Ainacuro 

1 

Miranda 


Ocumare 

189,572 ! 

Federal Dist. 

Caracas 

j 195,460 

Monagas 


Matnrin 

i 68,765 j 


1 

1 — — . 

Nueva Esparta 

i La Asuncion 

69,392 ! 


j Total 

, 18,026,878 


Some of the more important cities with their population according to the 
census of 1926, are : 


Caracas . . 135, 2.53 San CristObal . 15,295 Cardpano . . 26,679 

Maracaibo . . 74,767 Ciudad Bolivar . 10,762 Rio Garibe . . 25,428 

Valencia . . 36,804 Cuniani . . 18,787 Nirgua . . 36,836 

Barquislmeto . 28,109 Duaca , . 28,719 BoconO . . 21,775 


Eeligion and Education. 

The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but there is toleration 
of all others. There are two archbishops, one at Caracas, who is Primate 
of Venezuela, and one at Merida. There are six suffragan bishops. In the 
primary schools religious instruction is given only to those children whose 
parents expressly request it. . 

Elementary instruction is free, and from the age of 7 to the completion of 
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tlie primary grade, compulsory. In 1933 Vene^mela had 2,180 public 
primary schools with 3,342 teachers and, including a few private schools, 
with a total enrolment of 121,035 pupils ; there are 47 secoudary schools, 
public and private, with 860 teachers and 2,040 pupils. For superior 
education there are four colleges, two maintained by the State at Caracas 
and two private iustitutions at Maracaibo and Merida. Superior instruction 
is divided into schools, viz. : Philosophy and Letters; Physical, Mathematical, 
and Natural Sciences ; Medical Science ; Political Scuenco ; Eccle.siastical 
Scdeiice ; pentistiy and Pharmacy. The most im])ortaiit are the University 
of Los Andes at Merida, with seven schools, and in Caracas the Central 
University with 1,096 students in 1932. The Government also supports 
various Institutes for special instruction. 

Justice. 

The supreme tribunal is the ‘Federal and Cassation Court,’ whose 7 
meml^ers are elected by Congress for 7 years, one for each of seven group.s 
of States into which the Republic is divided for this purf>ose. They select 
their own Pre.sidont, Vice-President, and Cliancellor. The Feileral Pro- 
curator-General is appointed for 3 years. There are lower Federal courts. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respec- 
tively President, Relator, and Cliancellor. Each State baa also a superior 
court, or superior tribunal, courts of first instance, district courts, and 
municipal courts. The States’ judicial officers hold their posts for 3 years. 
In the Territories there are civil and military judges of first instance, and 
also judges in the nmnicipios. 


Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five fiscal years ending June 30 were as 
follows (25*25 bolivars £1 ; l bolivar = 19 cents, U.S.) : — 


- 

1920-30 

1930-31 

1981-32^ 

1932-331 

1933-84 » 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

Bolivars 

193,180,760 

102,450,000 

Bolivars 

202,508,600 

261,8(>0,00o 

Bolivars 

160,000,000 

144,800,000 

Bolivars 

150,000,000 

142,908,614 

Bolivars 

150,f)00,000 

141,690,120 


1 Budget eHtiiiiates. 


The following table show.s (in bolivars) the principal items of the budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934 — 


ilfctveniie 

Bolivars 

Expenditure 

Bolivars 

Import duties 

51,000,000 

Department of Interior . 

29,873,128 

Cigarette revenue 

1.5,000,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

4.1- 18,667 

Liquors .... 

12.000,000 

De}>artnient of Finance 

16,971,945 

Revenue stamits . 

10,300,000 

Ministry of War and Marine 

80.451.788 

Minerals .... 

40,200,000 

Internal Development 

12.884,450 

Other sources . 

21,50^1,000 

Mioiatry of Public Works. 

80,000,000 



,, ,, Education 

9,2^6,805 



Health .... 

6,942.894 



Budget adjustments . 

1,401,915 

Total . . . , 

150, (KX), 000 

Total (all iterr.^) 

141,696,1*0 
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On June 30, 1930, as a token of homage to Simon BoHvar, the Liberator, 
the external debt of 23,757,634 bolivars was completely paid off in gold. 
The internal debt stood on December 31, 1932, at 22,700,460 bolivars. 

Under the Constitution 12 |)er cent, of the Federal Revenue is assigned 
to the States and Territories from the appropriation of the Ministry of the 
Interior ; 1933-34, 20,471,745 bolivars. 

Defence. 

In July, 1933, a law was promulgated according to which all Venezuelans, 
21 years of age or older, have to serve three years with the active forces of 
the army, and to remain in the reserve until the age of 45. The active 
army consists ol 9 infantry bngades, 1 cavalry regiment, 1 mountain 
artillery regiment, 6 groups of coast artillery, and the technical staff 
auxiliary to these. The naval force consists of 2 cruisers, 4 gunboats, 
1 transport, 1 hospital ship, 1 tugboat, 1 dispatch boat and 1 sailing vessel. 
The naval fortifuiations are of steel and timber. There is a military and 
naval college, a school for military aviation, a training school for troops, 
and special courses for artillery and cavalry regiments. 

Production and Industry. 

The surface of Venezuela is divided into 3 distinct zones — the agri- 
cultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown coffee, 
cocoa, sugar-cane, wheat, rice, tobacco, maize, cotton, beans, kc . ; the second 
affords runs for more than 3,000,000 cattle and numorous horses ; and in the 
third, which covers a very largo portion of the country, tropical products, 
such as caoutchouc, balata(a gum resembling rubber), tonka beans, divi-divi, 
copaiba, vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the inhabitants. Forest re- 
sources have been barely ta])pod ; 600 species of wood have been identified. 
The coffee plantations number about 30,000, covering 543,400 acres with 
135,000,000 bushes. Output, 1932-33, 1,450,000 bags ; 1931-32, 1,000,000 
bags. Exports of coffee, chiefly to Europe, 1932, were 108,276,471 pounds ; 
of cocoa, 36,036,618 pounds. There are about 5,000 cocoa plantations and 
600 sugar plantations. Production of sugar in 1932-33, 23,300 tons (of 
which 6,000 tons are exported), and of cotton about 7,500,000 kilos, all 
locally consumed. Silkworm cultivation has begun. 

One-fifth of the population is engaged in agriculture. The live-stock in 
Venezuela is estimated as follows : — 2,077,684 oxen, 113,430 sheep, 2,164,716 
goats, 167,708 horses, 54,565 mules, 200,439 asses, 512,086 pigs. Ship- 
ments of hides (1932) amounted to 1,689 metric tons, 

Venezuela i.s rich in metals and other minerals and is to-day the 
second petroleum producing country in the world ; the production in 1932 
amounted to 119,596,613 barrels (exports, 118,201,361 barrels) ; in 1933, 
ont})Ut was about 119,003,714 barrels. The only difficulty lies in transport ; 
oil tankers able to cross the sand bar into Lake Maracaibo have to be 
specially built. Asphalt from Lake Bermudez (output, 1931, 28,985 tons) 
is exported to the United States, There are important gold mines in the 
region to the south-east of Ciudad BoUvar. Output, 1932, amounted to 
91,488 ounces ; exported, 1932, 40,038 ounces. Copper ore is also produced 
(output, 1930, 8,294 metric tons). An American company is exploiting the 
magnesite deposits on Margarita Lslaiid. Coal is worked at Coro, in Falobn 
State, and at Naricual. Salt mines in various States arc now worked by 
the Government. Round the island of Margarita and neighbouring islets off 
the north coast of Venezuela, pearl fishing is carrier^on by the government. 
Margarita pearls are distinguished by their delicate rose tints. 
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Venezuela has few industries, most manufactured materials required 
being im|»orted. There are cotton mills at Valencia, Caracas, Maracay, 
and Cumaua, producing textiles which compete with imported Man- 
chester goods in the cheaper qualities. There is also a cement and a glass 
factory at Caracas. Electric power is available in most of the larger towns. 


Commerce. 

The value of the imports into and exports from Venezuela for 5 years 
was (1 bolivar — 19 cents, U.S. ; 25’25 bolivars = £1) : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports 

Exports ... 

Bolivars 

415.612.000 

609.554.000 

Bolivars 

457,424,932 

785,214,163 

Bolivars 

363,858,456 

762,491,232 

Bolivars 

210,758,492 

651,618,047 

Bolivars 

158,458,091 

628,260,172 


Petroleum (crude) furnishes about 75 per cent, of total exports; 
coffee, 17 per cent. 

Total trade between Venezuela and the United Kingdom (according to 
the Board of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 



1929 

1980 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Venezuela to U.K. . 
Exports to Venezuela from U. K. . 
Re-exports to Venezuela from U.K. 

462,332 1 
2,509,795 
57,470 

£ 

798,812 

1,643,930 

24,831 

£ 

641,857 

942,801 

14,556 

£ 

362,735 

968,690 

11,802 

£ 

276,811 

1,007,397 

11,775 


Shipping and Communications. 

Foreign vessels are not permitted to engage in the coasting trade, except 
by special concessions or hj contract with the Government. La Guaira is 
the chief port, but facilities for ocean-going vessels are inadequate. In 1932, 
1,696 ve.s.sel8 of 3,697,446 tons entered, and 7,239 vessels of 10,699,869 tons 
cleared the ports of the country. 

Road-building has greatly increased since 1909. There are about 3,100 
miles of road fit for traffic the year round and 1,860 miles fit for summer 
motor traffic. Motor vehicles (1933) totalled 15,050, including 9,730 auto- 
mobiles, 650 motor buses and 3,799 motor lorries. 

In Venezuela there are 12 main lines of railway (6 national and 6 foreign — 
the latter, by far the most important, including 5 British and 1 Spanish) 
with a total length of (January Ist, 1933) 608 miles. In addition, the oil 
companies have about 62 miles of railroads. The Great Railway of Venezuela, 
112 miles in extent, is one of the longest lines in the Republic, running be- 
tween Caracas and Valencia, The Bolivar Railway, 136 miles, the oldest line 
in operation in the country, runs from the port of Tucucas to Barquisimeto. 
In Caiacas electric tramways are wotked by a British Company. 

In summer there are 51 rivers and 20 channels navigable for about 12,000 
miles ; about 4,460 miles are navigable for canoes and .small launches. The 
Orinoco is navigable for ships of 12 feet driught for part of its length. 
The Compahia Venezoiana do Navegacion has a virtual monopoly of the 
navigation of the river and its tributaries and the Lake of Maracaibo. 

The telegraph .system, though still inadequate, had a network (1932) of 
6,584 miles with 247 telegraph offices. There are 11 telephone systems in the 
principal towns, but not all are interconnected. There were 447 post-officea 
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in 1932; mail handled, internal and abroad: 21,371,080 letters, 939,306 
post-cards, 16,402,798 printed packets, and 2,163,274 other classifications; 
total , 40, 866, 457 pieces. W eekly air mail services, domestic and iiiteniational , 
were established in 1930. 

There are wireless stations at Caracas, Maracaibo, Maracay, Maiquetia, San 
Cristobal, Porlamar, Puerto Cabello, Maturin, and Puerto Ayacucho ; the 
one at Maracay reaches New York and Berlin. 

Baaking and Currency. 

The official monetary unit is the Bolivar (equivalent to 0 ‘290323 
gramme fine gold). It is divided into 100 contiiuos. The bolivar equals at 
par or 19 ‘3 cents (U.S.) at par. £1 = 25*25 bolivar.s. But prohibition 
of the export of gold in 1930 depreciated the bolivar from 5'17 to the 
dollar (U.S.) to 7 (1932). The following are the coins in current circulation : 
Gold, 100 (pachanos) 20and 10 bolivars; silver, 5, 2'fiO, 2, 1, 0 50 (real) bolivars, 
and 0‘25 (medio) bolivars ; nickel, 0T25 (locha), 0‘05 (centavo) bolivars. 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (tlie figures in brackets showdng 
their values at par): 1,000 bolivars(£391l5. Sd.);S00 bolivars (£31 13s. Ad.) ; 
600 bolivars (£19 15.9. lOrf ) ; 100 bolivar.s (£3 lOs. 2d.) ; 60 bolivars 
(£1 199. 7d.); 20 bolivars (169, 10/i.); and 10 bolivars (79. lid). The 
circulation of foreign banknotes is forbidden. 

The Bank of Venezuela (paid-up capital 18,000,000 bolivars) had on 
June 30, 1932, surjdus and undivided profits of 13,330,697 bolivars; it is 
the sole depository of government funds. Power to control the circulation 
of the currency was granted in 1930. The Bank of Caracas has a paid- 
up capital of 4,500,000 bolivars and (June 30, 1929) surplus and undivided 
profits of 2,919,549 bolivars. There are four other national banks, including the 
Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 1,250,000 bolivars, and the Commercial 
Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 400,000 bolivars, as well as local branches 
of 4 Briti.sh, American and Dutch banks. Issuance of notes i.s restricted to 
the six national banks which have power to issue notes to bearer convertible 
on pro.sentation up to twice tlieir paid-up caj)ital. They must publish 
monthly balance sheets, and keep 30 per cent, of their reserves against note 
issues in gold. Two small mortgage banks under qnasi-goverumental auspices 
were started in 1929. 

Decrees of 1875 and 1912 provided that the official system of weights 
and measures shall be the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1, Of Venezuela in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Mini»Ur Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Diogenes 
Escalante. 

Counsellor and Secretary. — Dr. Oscar Aguilar. 

Second Secretary. — Jos6 Viconte Ldpez Rodriguez. 

AttacM. — Jos^ Rafael Falcdri, 

Consul General in Liverpool. — Alirio Parra Marquez. 

Special Commercial —Rafael Jos6 Cayama. 

Vice-Oonml in London. — Camilo Gurtubay. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Birmingham. 

2. Op Great Britain in Venezuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — E. A. Keeling. 
Appointed September 7, 1932. (Absent.) 
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Charge d' Affaires ad interim and Consul at Caracas. — T. J. E. Ilaskoll. 
Consul at Maracaibo. — J. P. McGrepfqr. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Caracas, Maracaibo, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Irapa, and Cariipano. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Venezuela. 

1. Official Publioationb. 

Anuario EstadisLico de Venezuela. Annual. 

Bidetin de Ealadistio.a de los Kstadoa Unidos do Venezuela. Monthly. 

Gaceta Oflcial. Daily, CnracaH. 

Departuieut of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Venezuela : OeoKraphical SketcB, Natural Resource.^, Laws, <fec. Issued by the Bureau 
of A nierican Repnbli<!s. Washington, 1004. 

Veneztiela 1024. Geographic sketch, fauna, flora, population, laws, finance, etc., etc. 
Official Edition by the Dopartmont of Foniento of tlie United States of Venezuela, 
Caracas, 1924. 

2. ^Ton-Official Publications. 

Indicator de Curaca.s y de la Itepubliea. First Year, 1910-20. Caracas. 

El libra amarillo fie lo,s Estado.s Unidos de Venezuela, 1910. Caracas, 1019. 

Bell (P. L.), Venenela. Washington, 1922. 

Bingham (Hiraiu), The Journal of an Expedition across Veneziu la and Colombia, lOOfi-T. 
New Haven, 1009. 

Compendium of Gcou^raphy and Travel (Stanford's); Central and South America. 2d. 
ed. Vol. I. London. 1909. 

Dalton (h. V.), Venezuela. London, 1912. 

Hawwon (T. C.i The South American Republics. Part II. New York, 1W6, 

Jf’or<oul(J. G.), llistoria Goiistitucional de Venezuela. Vol. 1. Htirliii, 19i)7. 

Guinan (Dr. F. G.), Reminiscencias histdricas do Venezuela. 2n(l cfl. Caracas, 1929. 
Humboldt (A. von), Personal Narrative of Travel to the Bquiuociial liegions id Amanca. 

3 vols. London, 1900.— Views of Nature. London, 1900. 

Landaeta Hosales (M.), Gran Recopilacidn Googrdflea, EstAdistica (i Histdrica de 
Venezuela. 1889. 

MaephersoniT. A.), Vocabularlohistorico, geographlco, Ac., del Estado Carabolio. 2 pU. 
Garicas, 1890-91. Diccionario histdrico, geografleo, estadlsxico, Ac., del Estado Miranda. 
Car^icas. 1891. 

Mcmhello (G. Orsi de), Venezuela y bus Biquezas Car4cas, 1890. 

Pacanius (G. M.), Jurisprudenela y Critica do la Doctrina do la Casacion Venezolana. 
Caracas, 1925. 

PimmUl y Roth (F.), Resumen Cronoldgico de las Leyes y Decreto del Crddito 
PdbHco de Venezuela, dea de el afio de 1826 liasta el de 1872-1878. 

Scruggsiyf. L,), Tlie Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, 2d. ed, Boston Mass. 1905. 
Strickland (J.), Documents and Mai's of the Boundary Question between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. London, 1896. 

Velot Goitieoa (N. ), Venezuela-E.sbozo Geogrdfleo, Recursos Naturaies, Legislacidn 
Condicione.s Econdrnicas, Desarrollo Alcanzado, Piospecto de Futuro Desenvolvlmlento. 
Caiacas, 1904. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 

(Kral.t0:vina Yugoslavia.) 

Reigning King. 

Alexander I, horn December 17, 1888, son of King Peter I and 
Princess Zorka, daughter of the . late Nicholas I, King of Montenegro; 
married on June 8, 1922, Princess Marie, born January 9, 1899, daughter of 
the late King Ferdinand I of Rumania ; Prince Regent from June 24, 1914 to 
August 16, 1921, when his father died. 

Sons of the King . — Prince Peter, born September 6, 1923 ; Prince 
Toraislav, born January 19, 1928 ; Prince Andrey, born June 28, 1929. 

Brother of the King : — Prince George, bom September 8, 1887 ; on 
March 27, 1909, he renQunced his right of sucoession to the Throne. 

Sister of the King . — Princess H^lfene, bora November 4, 1884 ; married, 
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September 9, 1911 to Prince Ivan Constantinovitch (died July 18, 1918), aon 
of the Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovitch of Russia. 

The founder of the dynasty was Kara*Oeorgo(i,e. Black George) Petrovitch, 
who, in 1804, raised the first Serbian revolt against Tuikish rule. He was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two sons — Alexis, born 1801, and Alexander, 
bom 1806. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupshtina 
or National Assembly, and the title was confirmed by the Porte, but the 
dignity was not hereditary'. In 1858 Alexander had to abdicate and was 
banished, and in 1885 he died in exile. King Peter Karageorgevitch was 
the third of his house who have ruled in Serbia. He succeeded to the throne 
on the murder of King Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; was elected 
King by the Skupshtina June 15, and assumed royal rights and duties 
June 2, 1908. 

The independence of Serbia from Turkey was established by Article 
34 of the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878, and was proclaimed 
by Prince Milan Obrenovitch in Belgrade. On March 6, 1882, the same 
Prince proclaimed himself King. 

After the Revolution in Austria-Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Bosnia declared their independence, and their union with Serbia, 
together with that of Montenegro, which had been voted on November 13, 
1918, was proclaimed on December 1, 1918, when the olTudal name of the 
State was announced as being the Triune kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 

By the Treaty of Ra^^allo the boundaries of the new State on the side of 
Italy were definitely determined, except as regards Fiume, an agreement on 
which was not reached till January, 1924, when Fiume was awarded 1o Italy 
and Barosh to Yugoslavia. On December 5, 1923, Yugoslavia obtained from 
Greece a free zone in the harbour of Salonika, w'hich by the end of 1928 
covered an area of 351,000 square metres (193,000 square metres laud and 
158,000 square metres w’ater). During 1931, the tot^ traffic bandied con* 
sisted of 443,209 tons of imports and 355,765 tons of exports. 

By the law of October 3, 1929, the name of the State was changed to 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia. It consists of nine baiw-mias (counties) and 
Belgrade (see maj) in The Statesman’s Year Book for 1931). 

The King’s civil list amounts to 24,000,000 dinars, plus 24,886,328 as 
difference for payment in foreign exchange. 

Constitution and Government. 

Yugoslavia is a constitutional parliamentary and heieditary monarchy 
according to the provisions of the Constitution of Septeniber 3, 1931, when 
the non -parliamentary regime introduced as an emergency in January, 1929, 
was ended. The legislative power is vested in the King, the Senate, and 
the Chamber of Deputies. The royal succession is in the direct male line in 
the order of primogeniture. In default of male heirs the King may nominate 
hia successor. If ho does not the Senate and the Chamber meet together to 
elect the king from atnong the members of the ruling house. If the 
successor be under eighteen years of age the King will make nominations in 
his testament or in a special document. Failing this provision botli Housea 
meet together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

The Senate consists of members elected for six yeaia, half of whom is 
re-elected every three years. The King may nominate as many senators as 
the number elected. The minimum age of electors is fixeil at twenty-one 
years. The right of election to the Senite is reserved to the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies and to Provincial Chambers and burgomasters. 
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The right of presentation for election is reserved to citizens of over 40 years 
of age. One senator is elected to every 300,000 inhabitants. Senators receive 
from the State an indemnity of 200 dinars per day while the session lasts. 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies (Skupshtina) are elected directly 
by the electoral body which votes publicly and verbally. All the male 
inhabitants over 21 years of age have the right to vote. All the electors 
over 30 years of age have the right of presenting themselves for election. 
The number of deputies is fixed at present at 305, corresponding to one 
member to every 50,000 inhabitants. Deputies are elected for a period of 
four years. Each deputy receives an indemnity of 200 dinars per day and a 
free pass over the State rail and water way.H. 

The Senate and the Chamber meet annually on October 20 and are 
obliged to sit till the new budget is }»as,sed. The King has the power of 
convoking, proroguing and dissolving the Parliament. 

The electoral law provides that all candidates for election to Parliament 
must attach themselves to a national list with representatives in each single 
electoral division. At the elections held on November 8, 1931, only one list 
was in the field, and consequently there are no party groups in the present 
parliament. All the elected deputies decided however to organise themselves 
into a political party on the basis of the electoral manifesto of the existing 
Government. 

The Cabinet, appointed on January 27, 1934, is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister. — Nikola VzunovUch. 

Minister of Foreign A fairs. — Bogoljub Ycvt Uch. 

Minister of the Interior.— VAnwoym Lazitch. 

Minister of Transport and Communications. — Lazar Padivoyevitch. 

Minister of Defence. — General Dragomir Stoyanovitch, 

Minister of Finance. — T)t. Milorad Georgevitch. 

Minister of Commerce and hidiisfry. — Yurny Dernetrovifeh. 

Minister of Education. — Di'. Iliya Shumenkovitch. 

Minister of Justice . — Bozhidar Ma.cimovitch. 

Minister of Social Affairs and Health. — Ivan Poutselj. 

Minister of Mines and Forests, — Yuray Dcmetrovitch. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Stjopan Srkulj. 

Minister of Public JVo7'ks. — Dr. Stjepan 

Minister of Physical Education. — Dr. Lavoslav Ilanzhek. 

Area and Population. 

According to the census taken Marcli 31, 1931, the area and population 
of Yugoslavia are shown as follows: — 


Banov in aa 

Capital 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Dravska 

Lvublyana 

6,128 

5.51, 211 

.598,087 

1,144,298 

186-8 

Savska 

Zagreb 

15,047 • 

1,316,973 

l,38h,410 

2,704,888 

172-8 

Vrbaaka 

Banvaluka 

7,302 

52 -<,695 

508 687 

1,087,882 

142-0 

Priuioraka . 

Sjdit 

7,586 

442,456 

459,205 

901,660 

118-9 

Drinaka 

Sarajevo 

10,750 

773.001 

761,738 

1,684,789 

142-8 

Zetska 

Cetynye 

11,965 

464,210 

461,806 

925,516 

77-3 

Dunavska 

Novi Sad 

12,064 

1,169,215 

1,218,080 

2,387,296 

198-0 

Moravska 

Nlali 

9,880 

706,126 

729,458 

1,435,584 

146-0 

Vardarska 

Skoplye 

14,155 

786,902 

788,841 

1,574,243 

111-2 

Belgrade 

— 

146 

154,889 

134,099 

288,988 

1,979-0 


Total 

96,558 

6,891,627 

7,042,411 

13,934,088 

146-8 
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The principal towns with their latest census figures (March 31, 1931) are 
as follows ! — 


Town 


! Population 

Town 


Population 

Belgrade (capital) . 


238,775 

Zagreb . 


186,581 

Soubotitza 


100,058 

Skoplye 


68,616 

59,765 

Sarayevo 


78,178 

Lvubljaiia . 


Novi Sml 


63,985 

Nich 


35,405 

Bitolj 


33,024 

Ossyek . 


40,337 

Soiii^r . 


: 32,334 

Senta . 


31,969 

Maribor . 


; 8.3,131 

Split . 


43,711 

Vel Betchkerek 


i 32,831 

Vrehatz 


29,411 

Vol. Kikinda . 


! 28,400 

Zeinonn 


28,074 

Kragouyevatz 


< 27,208 1 

LeskovaLz . 


! 17,632 


■I 


Movement of population is shown as follows for 4 years: — 


- 

j Births 

1 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Sur]*Ius of Births 
over Deaths 

1928 

437,523 

121, .384 

272.606 

164,917 

1929 

4.52, .54 4 

128,120 

286,249 1 

166,29.5 

1930 

4h9,173 

138,319 

261,487 

227,686 

1931 

409,876 

126,064 

276,777 

193,099 


Beligion. 

All religions recognised by law enjoy the same rights. According to 
the results of the census of March 31, 1931, there were of the total 
population: — Serbian-Orthodox, 6,785,501 (48*70 per cent.); Roman 
Catholics, 5,217,910 (37*45 per cent.); Greek Catholics, 44,608 (0*32 per 
cent); Protestants, 231,169 (1*66 per cent.); Moslem, 1,561,166 (11*20 
per cent.) ; Jews, 68,405 (0*49 percent.); others, 25,279 (0*18 per cent.). 

The Serbian Orthodox, or Serb Pravoslav, Church is ruled by a Patriarch 
and a Holy Synod. On September 12, 1920, the Patriarchate of the Serbs, 
originally established by King Stephen YII Dushan on April 9, 1346, and 
suppressed by Sultan Mustafa III on September 13, 1766, was reconstituted. 
The Serbian Orthodox Church is organised in 6 Metropolitical Sees, Petch, 
Belgrade, and Karlovce (held by the Patriarch), and Skoplye, Cetinye and 
Dalmatia-Bosnia (Shibenik), and 20 other dioceses. There are 2,866 Parishes 
and 166 Monasteries. According to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Serbian Church, which was published in November, 1931, the Church 
is to be governed in the future on an autonomous basis and have the right to 
organise its own life according to its needs. The Government will transfer 
to the Church the sums iu the Budget wliich they have allotted to 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Latin Church iu Yugoslavia is governed in its relations with the State 
by the Concordats of 1855 in the territories which used to form part of 
Austria or Hungary ; of 1866 for Montenegro ; of 1881 for Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina; and of 1914 for Serbia. It is divided into two complete 
Provinces, of Sarayevo with 4 Sutfragan Sees, and Zagreb with 4 Suffragan 
Sees and jurisdiction over the Byzantine Uniat Bishop of Krizhevee. In 
addition to these there are 2 Archbishoprics, Belgrade and Antivari, and 2 
Bisho^ios which depend immediately upon the Ho^y See in Rome, and 7 
other Bishoprics under the metropolitan jurisdiction of Archbishops outside 
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the kingdom. There ia an Apostolic Administrator for those parts of the 
diocese of Zara which are in Yugoslavia. The Church is organised in 1,971 
Parishes, and there are 849 MonavSteries and Convents. 

The Protestants are chiefly in the territories which used to form part of 
Hungary. Their principal communities are the Evangelical Church 
(Helvetian and Aug.sbnrg Conf68.sions), and the Evangelical Brotherhood. 
The Mennonites, and the Baptist and Methodist Churches are less numerously 
represented. 

The Mo.sleras who were under two autonomous jurisdictions, that of the 
Grand Mufti of Belgrade, and that of the ReLs-iil-Ulema of Sarayovo for 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, are now joined together. 

The Jew.s, who are divided between t)ie Sephardim and the Ashkenazim, 
have a Grand Rabbi in Belgrade for Serbia, and Rabbinates for Croatia and 
Slavonia, for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, for Dalmatia, and for the 
Voyvodina. 

Education. 

Elementary education is compulsory, and, in all the primary schools under 
the Ministry of Education, it is free. It lasts 8 years and the schools are 
divided into elemeuttry and continuation. Children intending to continue 
their education in secondary or technical schools are exempted from attend- 
ance in continuation schools. In the year 1931-32 there were 8,498 
elementary schools with 25,142 teachers and 1,276,764 pupils. There were 
1,953 teachers and 27,563 pupils in the continuation schools. There were 
631 primary professional and industrial schools with 3,859 teachers and 
63,735 pupils, and 36 secondary professional schools with 494 teachers and 
6,165 pupils; 32 agricultural schools with 190 teachers and 1,297 pupils; 
3 higher art schools and 19 theological colleges. The latter had 1,546 
students in 1931-32. 

There are three Universities in the Kingdom: At Belgrade, founded in 
1838 ; at Zagreb (Agi'am) ; and at Lyiiblyaua, founded in 1920, In 1932-33 
the total number of students attending the Universities was 13,606, with 
664 p^ofe8^o^s. There is a Law School at Subotitsa with 13 professors and 
426 students ; a Philosophical Faculty at Skoplye with 22 profe.ssors and 
163 students; and an Economic-commercial Academy at Zagreb with 27 
professors and 179 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by independent State courts. Courts of first 
instance are county and district courts. There are 8 courts of appeal as 
courts of second instance. The highest court ia the court of cassation. 

There are special courts for a<lmini 8 trativ 0 legislature. The State Council 
is the supreme administrative court. 


< Finance. 

Estimates of receipts and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Ye*r 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue | 

Expenditure 

1929-30 
lyso-3l 
1931-32 ! 

[ 1000 dinars 

1 14,643,861 

[ 18,Y7b,458 

13,692,022 * 

1 1000 dinars 

12,464,475 
18,848,013 
t 13,210,804 

1932-88 

1988-84 

1984-85 

1000 dinars 
11,823,200 1 

10,973,579 
10,171,260 

1000 dinars 
ll,82s,200 
10,438,827 
10,171,260 
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The principal items of the budget estimates for 1988-84 are shown as 
follows in thousands of dinars !— 


Revenue. 

Dinara. 

(thousands) 

Expenditure. 

Dinara. 

(thouaands) 

Direct taxes 

l.J-OS.OOO 

2,880,000 

Department of Education . 

786,109 

Indirect taxes . 

Finance 

308,208 

State undertakings , 

3,448,430 

Anriy and Navy 

Public works . 

2,000,300 

Monojiolies 

i 1,606,780 

164,571 

Government enterprise sur- 

Communications 

162,631 

plus .... 

685,262 

Antriculture 

65,587 

Misoellaneons . 

159,914 

Pensions , , 

Puhiic health . 

916,788 

152,270 


On July 1, 1932, the public external debt of Yugoslavia amounted to 

32.763.242.636 dinars, internal to 6,020,315,000 dinars, making a total of 

38.783.657.636 dinars. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The organisation of the army of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia is based on 
the law of 1923. Compulsory service is in force for men between the ages of 
21 and 46, and, as a last defence, men can be taken as fit to carry arms from 
the ages of 18 to 21 years and from 46 to 50 years. Service in the active 
army is for 10 years, of which 18 months are with the colours, the remainder 
of the service being spent on leave subject to recall for training. From 
31 to 88, serrice is with the 2nd base of the reserve, from 88 to 45 with 
the 3rd base. 

The kingdom is divided iuto five army commands which comprises 2 
cavalry divisions, 16 infantry and 16 artillery brigades. 

In 1932-33, the peace strength of the active army was 7,128 officers 
and 105,487 men. The Gendarmerie consists of 19,848 officers and men. 
The military air force numbers 10,810 all ranks with 568 aeroplanes, 
organised in 6 air regiments of 18 flights. 

The strength on mobilisation is approximately 1,000,000. Military 
education is provided by the Military Academy at Belgrade for the training 
of cadets for officers of all arms and by the 8U|>erior course of the Academy for 
the training of staff officers and commanders. 

The infantry is armed with quick-firing rifles of French pattern and 
those taken as booty from Austria-Hungary ; the artillery with French 
quick-firing guns (Schneider-Oanet system) and those taken as booty from 
Austria-Hungary, which are of various models. 

hTAVY, 

The Royal Yugoslav Navy is under the command of a Vioe-Admiral, a 
special Naval Department being maintained at the War Office for technical 
and administrative purposes. The organisation comprises the seagoing 
squadron; the river flotilla; the air service. The st agoing squadron, com- 
posed of the flotilla leader Dtcbrovivik, of 1,880 tons and mounting four 
6*5 inch guns, built in Great Britain in 1931-32, 8 torpedo-boats, 0 mine- 
layers, 6 mine -sweepers, 4 submarines, an aircraft tender, and a number of 
smaller vessels, is used maialy for training purposes. A small ex^German 
Cruiser, Dalmaciya, has been refitted and re-armed to serve as a training 
ship. A new programme of naval construction, to include 2 flotilla leaders, 
6 destroyers, 2 submarines, and 6 coastal motor-boats, has been approved. 
The main base is at Kotor (Cattaro), where there are fkeilities for retire and 

T Y 
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docking, and a naval engineering college. There are training establishments 
at Gmz (Gravosa) (for officers) and Shibenik (Sebenico) (for warrant and petty 
officers). The river flotilla includes 4 monitors, armed with 47 inch guns, 
besides patrol vessels, motor-boats, mining launches, and other small craft. 
The air service consists of sea-plane detachments attached to the seagoing 
squadron and to the river flotilla. The total active service personnel of the 
navy comprises 487 officers and 5,600 men, with a further 700 in reserve. 

Production and Industry. 

Yugoslavia, with a total area of 24,764,166 hectares, has a cultivated 
area of 13,953,743 hectares (1932). 

The area and production of the principal crops for 2 years were : — 


Acreage Yield 


Crop 

- 

- - 


- -- 


1931 

1932 

i 1931 

1932 




tons 

tons 

Wheat . 

5,392,494 

6,312,742 

2,688,027 

1,464,532 

Barley . 

1,116,988 

1,264,875 

391,892 

891,614 

Rye 

624,245 1 

624,096 

193,396 

211,584 

Oats 

973,572 1 

856,587 

364,782 

269,228 

Maize 

0,165,292 1 

6,563,837 

8,203,893 

4,792,965 

Vines 

491,764 

479,320 

— 

““ 


On January, 1, 1933, there were in Yugoslavia 1,156,999 horses ; 16,499 
mules ; 114,719 asses ; 3,812,208 head of cattle ; 8,510,441 sheep ; 2,863,177 
pigs; and 1,871,618 goats. 

The forest area of Yugoslavia is 19,068,637 acres (1931). The largest 
forest area is in Bosnia and the Herzegovina (9,388,944 acres). The forests 
consist largely of beech, oak, and fir, but are less profitable than, with proper 
management, they might be. The normal timber cut is about 630 million 
cubic feet per annum. Hemp is an important crop. The area under cultiva- 
tion in 1932, was 67,840 acres (69,042 in 1931), and the yield 22,201 metric 
tons (22,949 metric tons in 1931). 

Yugoslavia has considerable mineral resources, including coal (chiefly 
lignite), iron, copper ore, gold, lead, chrome, antimony and cement. The total 
output of coal and lignite was 5,252,415 metric tons in 1930 ; 4,970,177 metric 
tons in 1931 ; and 4,474,697 metric tons in 1932. The most important iron 
mines are at Varesh and Lyubiya in Bosnia and there are also considerable 
siderite and limonite iron ores between Prizhedor andSanski Most. In 1930 
the output of iron ore was 431, 189 metric tons ; 126,847 metric tons in 1931. 
Copper ore is exploited chiefly at Bor (Serbia) ; output in 1932, 303,140 
metric tons ; in 1931, 456,780 metric tons. The principal lead mines are at 
Mezhitsa (Slovenia) ; production of lead ore in 1932, 664,504 metric tons ; in 1 931 , 
371,166 metric tons. Chrome minqs are found in the southern part of Serbia 
and more especially in the neighbourhood of Skoplye (Uskub) ; output of 
chrome ore in 1932, 39,141 metric tons ; in 1931, 58,385 metric tons. There 
are 2 antimony mines in western Serbia (Podrinye) which produced 122 
metric tons in 1929. Production of salt, 1930, 56,018 metric tons; 1931, 
54,634 metric tons; 61,251 metric tons in 1932. Bauxite in 1932, 67,086 
metric tons; in 1931, 64,842 metric tons; in 1930, 94,700 metric tons; 
manganese, 160 metric tons in 1932; in 1931, 2,454 metric tons; In 1930, 
1,639 metric tons; pyriles, 16,718 metric tons in 1982 ; in 1931, 29,476 
metric tons ; in 1930, 60,346 metric tons. 
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Of the industries, flour milling is one of the most important, especially in 
Batchka ; there are 50 large flour mills in the country ; brewing and distilling 
are extensively carried on, as are also cotton spinning and weaving, tanning, 
boot- making, pottery, and iron-working. Carpet weaving is one of the oldest 
industries in Serbia. The product is manufactured principally at Pirot, 
in south-eastern Serbia, and the carpets are named after that place. The 
chief characteristics of these carpets are that they are made of pure wool, 
dyed with natural colours by local dyers, who pride themselves that the pro- 
cess of dyeing and colour mixing is a secret transmitted by father to son, and 
is known only to the inhabitants of Pirot. Meat-packing is also becoming 
important, and there is also an important cardboard and paper- making 
industry. 

Commerce. 

Commerce for 5 years : — 



[ 1929 ' 

1930 ! 

1931 ! 

1932 

1933 

Imports. 
Exports . 

1 Dinars 

j 7.694,750,329 I 
1 7,921,707,922 

' Dinars ; 

6,960,11*8,191 i 

! 6,780,054,206 1 

Dinars ! 

4,800,281,032 
4,800,965,907 

Dinars } 
2,859,669,220 
3,055,576,083 1 

Dinars 

2,882,516,081 

8,377,844,636 


Principal Imports and Exports for 2 years (in thousands of dinars) t — 


Imports 



1632 

1633 

Food products 

198,749 

191,249 

Silks and silk goods 

i 123,766 

111,740 

Iron and iron goods 

299,562 

277,910 

Machinery 

138,155 

106,661 

Coal 

95,788 

87,840 

Mineral oils . . 

! 90,920 

81,714 

Cotton and cotton goods 

i 535,178 

686,833 

Wool and woollen goods 

212,152 

263,046 


Exports 



1982 

1933 

Eggs .... 

182,183 

1X6,464 

Wheat 

163,317 

15.604 

Cattle 

67,962 

86,510 

Maixe 

185,971 

431,464 

Swine 

268,629 

214,244 

Fresh Meat. 

163,640 

137,182 

Timber . , 

419,746 

567,181 

Cement 

63,190 

59,501 


In 1932 and 1933 the trade was distributed as follows : — 


Imports 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1932 

Thousands | 
of Dinars ^ 
1933 

Exports 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1982 

Thousands 
of Dinara 
1983 

Austria . 

884,170 

46.3,344 

Italy . 

705.086 

725,518 

Czechoslovakia 

446,991 

348,805 

Austria . 

676,093 

781,796 

lUly 

861,987 

458,789 , 

Czechoslovakia 

402,501 

366,124 

Cennany 

506,425 

379,245 

Rumania 

11,621 

29,761 

Great Britain . . i 

212,618 

280,414 

Germany 

844,763 

470,679 

Hungary. 

141,828 

113,219 

Greece . 

188,017 

184,286 

Prance . . i 

129,819 

120,632 

Hungary 

125,460 

118.580 

Rumania . 

86,557 

75,860 1 

Switzerland . 

66,499 

111,532 

United States 

126,591 

148,809 

France . 

82,192 : 

74,841 

Greece . 

25,205 

40,152 : 

Great Britain 

64,686 

90,406 


In 1932 the chief im^rts from Yugoslavia into the United Kingdom 
(according to Board of ^ade Returns) were: chemicals, 24,6471.; oak 
wood, 77,27H. ; sawn soft wood, 28, OSH. The chief exports from th« 
United Kingdom to Yugoslavia were cotton piece goods, 111,366/. ; cotton 
yarns, 96,701/. 

Total trade between Yugoslavia and the United Kingdom for five yeart 
(Board of Trade Returns) : — 
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1929 i 

1980 

1981 

1089 . 1 

1988 

Imports from Yugoslavia into 


d 

k 

£, i 

£ 

U. K 

Exports to Yiigoslavia from 

615,487 

1 707,715 

664,020 

487,159 

601, 9BS 

V.K 

Re-exports to Yugoslavia from 

1,524,462 

1,158,557 

940,185 

1,219,824 

699,510 

ir.K. 

49,941 

; 80,491 

82,749 

19,085 

17,024 


Shipping and Communications. 

On July 1, 1933, Yugoslavia possessed 167 steamers of 372,200 (gross) tons, 
besides 13 motor ships of 2,267 (gross) tons, making a total of 180 vessels of 
374,467 (gross) tons. 

In 1932, 91,495 vessels of 15,843,001 net tons entered the ports of the 
kingdom, of these, 82,964 vessels of 12,048,469 tons were Yugoslav. 

Yugoslavia has (1032) 5,792 miles of rmlway, of which 4,343 miles are 
of normal gauge, and 1,449 miles of narrow* gauge. Of the whole length of 
railway 4,019 miles are under the State’s administration. 

The first Yugoslav air-line for passengers between Belgrade and Zagreb 
was opened in February, 1928. There is now a service between Belgrade 
and Skoplye. Regular international services connect Belgrade with Paris, 
Sofia, Bucharest, and Constantinople. 

Of highways there are (1933) 1,422 miles. A five-year programme of 
road construction was formulated in 1931. It is intended to build a 
further 450 miles of roads at a cost of 600,000,000 dinars. Total length of 
waterway, principally the Danube, the Save, the Drave, the Tisa, the Kupa, 
the Tamisn and 8 canals is 1,182 miles. On these waterways there were in 
19^ 862 8teamshi|)8 and motorships engaged in river navigation, of which 
66 per cent, are State owned, the remainder belonging to private companies. 
Passenger traffic amounted to 6,655,457 and freights (1930) to 2,146,029 tons. 

Thera were (1932) 12,117 miles of telegraph line and 1(),351 miles of 
telephone line. 

In 1932 there were 4,003 post-offices, 1,819 telegraph offices, 1,230 central 
telephone stations, 5 central automatic telephone stations with a total 
number of telephone subscribers of 39,101. There were also 1,260 public 
telephone call-offices. 

Banking and Credit* 

The principal bank is the National Bank of Yugoslavia, in Belgrade, 
with a capital of dinars 180,000,000 paid up. Notes in circulation on 
February 22, 1934, 4,161,701,000 dinars; note cover in gold and foreign 
exohange, 1,852,403,000 dinars; bills and advances (State and private), 

2.126.493.000 dinars. The Export Bank, with agencies abroad, assists in 
the exportation of Yugoslav produce. The Drzavna Hipotekarna Banka or 
State Mortgage Bank, the only large State institution of the kind in Yugo- 
slavtft, makes advances to a large amount for agricultural operations. The 
Pritilege<i Agrarian Bank was founded in 1929 with a capital of 700 million 
cHnars for the benefit of fatrraers. Savings deposits at the banks totalled 
9,867*000, 0(K) diuari ott October 1, 1983, as compared with 10, 226» 000,000 
dinars at the end of 1982. Postal savings accounts numbered 216,967 with 

442.674.000 dinars balance at the end of 1932, as against 177,252 with 
334,141*000 dinars balancbat the end of 1931, and 127,196 vtith 209,618,000 
dinars balance at the end of 1930. 
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Money, Weights and Measures. 

Yugoslavia haa the deciinal system for its weights and measures. On 
May 8, 1931, a stabilisation loan was concluded in Paris to the amount of 
1,025,000,000 francs for the purposes of the legal stabilisation of the dinar. 
On May 12 a law for the stabilisation of the dinar was promulgated to take 
effect on Juno 28, The dinar was stabilised at a value corresponding to 28*5 
milligrams of pure gold, i.e.i 11 dinars equals one gold dinar, or 100 dinars 
equal 9T3 Swiss francs (approximately 270 to the pound sterling). The 
National Bank as the bank of issue is bound by law to maintain a cover of 
gold or foreign currencies of equivalent value, amounting to not loss than 
35 per cent., and at least 25 per cent, only in gold, of the total amount of 
the Bank’s outstanding obligations. In circulation are bank-notes of 10, 
100, and 1,000 dinars ; 100 paras **» 1 dinar ; metallic coins of 0’26, acd 0*60 
dinar, 1 dinar', and 2 dinars, and silver coins of 10 and 20 dinars with a 
60 per cent, silver content and weighing 7 and 14 grammes respectively. 
According to a law published on August 13, 1932, there is to be an issue of 
new silver coins of 50 dinars with 76 per cent, silver content and weighing 
22 grammes ; the value of the issue of all silver coins is to be 1,000,000,000 
dinars. 

The metric weights and measures have been in practical use since the 
commencement of 1883. The wagon of 10 metric tons is frequently used 
as a unit of measure for coal, roots and com. 

Diplomatio and Consular Representatives . 

1. Op Yugoslavia in Qekat Britain. 

Envoy and —Georges Diouritch. 

Counsellor. — Dr. Voyialav M. Yovanovitch. 

Secretaries. — Vladimir Voukmirovitch and Dr. Voyslav M. Kadovanovitch. 

Consul' General in London. — Y. V, Yovanovitch. 

There are Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Yugoslavia. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir Nevile Meyrick Henderson, K.G.M.G. 
(Appointed November 21, 1929.) 

Second Sccrelaries. — I). J. Cowan, O.B.E,, M.C., and W. H. Montagu- 
Pollock. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. T. D. Daly, M.O. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. H. Pott, M.V.O., R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. N. Sturrock. 

There are consular officers at Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarayevo, Dubrovnik 
(Ragusa), Split, Vis (Lissa), and Sushak. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning 
Yugoslavia. 

1. Official Publications. 

StatUtique Ginirale d'Etai. Aanuaire statlatique No. 1, 1920, Belgrade, 1932 ; No. 2, 1930, 
Belgrade, 1933. 

aiuibene Novine (OfflcJal Gazette), Statistldkl godlenjak Krayevlne Srbfje (Annnaire 
Statistique du Royaume de Serbic), and the publications issued by the various Depart- 
ments of Government, Belgrade. 

Croatia- Slavonia and Fiuuie ; Dslinatia ; Bosnia and Herzegovina ; the Slovenas { the 
Yugoslav Movement ; Montenegro ; Serbia. (Volumes in the series of * Handbooks Jfrs- 
pared under tlte Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office,*) 

Royaume de Yugoelavie, 1919-1929. Publie par le Bureau Central de Prease. Belgrade, 
1980. 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Almanac of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Groats and Slovenes. Zagreb. Annual. 
Jnbilarni Zbornik. 8 Vols. 1928^20. 

Narodna Enciklopedia. Edited by Prof. S. Stanoevltch. 4 vols. Belgrade, 1920-28. 
Baedeker's Dalniatien und die Adria (1929) couiprlses part of Yugoslavia. 

Baerlein (B.), A Difficult Frontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). London, 1922.— The 
Birth of Yugoslavia. 2 VoK London, 1922. 

Brown {U. F.) and Tyndale{W.), Dalmatia (Paintings). London, 1925. 

Beard and Radin, The Balkan Pivot: Yugoslavia. New York, 1929, 

Buchan (J.), Editor, Yugoslavia (Nations of To-day). London, 1923. 

Church (L. P.), The Story of Serbia. London, 1914. 

Compass : Pinanzielles-Jahrbuch (Vol. 3 deals with Yugoslavia). Vienna. Annual. 

( Frano), Les Yougoslaves. Paris, 1921. 

(Jovan), Na-selja srpskih Zemalja (Population of Serbia). Belgrade, 1909.— 
L'annexion de la Bosnio et la question Serbe. Paris, 1909.— Questions Balkaniques. 
Vol. I. Paris, 1916.— La Peninsule Balkanique, g^ographie humaine. Paris, 1918. 

Denis (E.), La Grande Serbie. Paris, 1915. 

Ellison (G.), Yugoslavia. A New Country and its Peojde. London, 1933. 

Hawnant (E,), La Formation de la Yougoslavie. Paris, 1930. 

IIolzer(E.), Die Entstehnug des .Jugosliwischen Staate.‘<. Berlin, 1929. 

Jiricek (K.), and Ituc (Aleksa) Geschichte der Serben. 2 vols. Berlin, 1918. 
Kanitsi(F.), Serbieii : Historisch-ethnographische Reisestudien aus den Jahren T869-68. 
Leipzig, 1868.— Das Konlgreich Serbien und das Serbenvolk vender Rbmerzeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909. 

Krebs (N,), Beitrage zur Geographie Serbiens and Rasciens. Stnttgart, 1922. 

Lagan (R. G. D.), The Guardians of the Gate. Historical Lectures on the Serbs. 
London, 1918. 

Leger(h.), Serbes, Creates et Bulgares. Etude historiques, politiques et litt^ralres. 
Paris, 1913, 

LoH^arevid (D. A.), Jugoslawiens Entstehung. Vienna, 1928. 

MareovUch (L.), editor, Serbia and Europe, 1914-18. London, 1920. 

MOafoeffcfc (Blodie Lawton), The History of Modern Serbia. London, 1872. Serbian 
Folk-Lore. (Translated from the Serbian). London, 1899. 

Montag^ie-Bell (U. T.), The Near East Year Book and Who’s Who. London, 1927. 

(Alfred), La Yougo.slavie. Paris, 1921.— Le Royanme 8erbe-Croate-Slov6ne : 
son Organisation, sa vie politique et ses Institutions. Paris, 1926. 

Muxet (A.), Aui Pays Balkaniques (Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria). Paris, 1912. 
Nyegosh (P. P.), The Mountain Wreath (Rendered into English by J. W. Wiles.) 
London, 1930. 

Patton (K. S.), Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Washington, 1928. 

Petroviteh (V. M.), Serbia : Her History and her Customs. London, 1915. 

Savadjian (L.), Le Commerce Yugo.slave. Paris, 1032. 

Schurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-1.3. Princetown and London, 1915. 

Seipfwe6o* (C.), Histoire politique de I'Europe contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. Trans. 
London, 1901.] 

Skerlii (Z.), Istorija nove srpske knjiSevnostl (History of new Serbian Literature). 
Belgrad, 191.3. 

(Alfred), Serbia and the Serbians. London, 1911. 

Steiner Die Volkswirtschaft der Konigreiche Kroatien und Slawonlen. Agram, 
1917. 

Stoyanovitch (C.) and others, The Kingdom of the Serbians, Croatians and Slovenes. 
Paris, 1919. 

Temperley {B. W. V,), A History of Serbia. London, 1917. 

Fglmtrotnfeh (N.), Serbia in Light and Darkness. London, 1916. 

Vujevid (P.), Royanme de Yougoslavie : aper^u g^ographique et ethnographique. 
Belgrade, 1980. 

Waring (L. F.), Serbia. London, 1917. 

Wendel (H.), Der Kanipf der Sftdslaweu urn Freiheit und Einheit. Frankfort, 1926. 
Wray (D, Alexander), The Geology and Mineral Resources of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. London, 1921. 

Yovanoviteh (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the Near Eastern Question (1481-1906). 
Bel^ade, 1909. 

Yovanovitch (M.), le Regime Absolu Yougoslave. Paris, 1980. 

Tovitehitch (L. A.), Yugoslavia “ Peep at Many Lands” series, London, 1928. 

Zebitch (Hilorade), I^a Serbie Agricole et sa Dimocratle. Paris, 1917, 

Zivanovitch (Z.), PolitiCka Istorija Srblje u drugoj polovlnl devetnaeatog veka. 
Belgrade, 1924. 
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AAC 

Aachen (Prussia), 942, 976 ; tech- 
nical schools, 944 
Aalborg (Denmark), 807 
Aalen ( Wiirttemberg), 983 
Aarau (Switzerland), 1336 
Aargau (Switzerland), 1333, 1335 
Aarhus (Denmark), 807 
Aba (Belg. Congo), 279 
Abaco Island (Bahamae), 345 
Abaiang Island (Pacific), 436 
Abdul Aziz ibn Sa'ud, King of Saudi 
Arabia (Saudioh), 662 
Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, Sultan, 
(Kedah), 195 

Abdullah, Sultan (Pahang), 190 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, Amir of 
Trans- Jordan, 204 
Abemama Is (Pacific), 436 
Abercorn (N. Rhodesia), 234 
Aberdeen, burgh, 17 

— county, 17 

— univei-sity, 22, 23 
Aberdeen (South Dakota), 601 
Aberdeen (Washington, U.S.A), 616 
Aberystwyth College, 22 
Abesnr (Wadai), 916 
Abidjan (French West Africa), 927 

— wireless station, 929 
Abkhasian, Soviet Rep. (Georgia), 

1271 

Abo (Turku) (Finland), 850 ; uni- 
versity, 861 

Abo-Bjorneborg (Finland), 860 
Aboisao (French West Africa), 927 
Abruzzie Molise (Italy), 1036 
Abu, Mount (India), 148, 181 
Abuna (Coptic bishop), 649 
Abyssinia, 226, 647 sqq 

— air force, 649 
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ADU 

AnYS.siNiA, boundary, 226, 275, 647, 
921, 1054 

— commerce, 650, 922 

— King (Negris), 647, 648 

— leased territory, 275, 647 

— railways, 651, 922 

— religion, 649, 831 

— roads, 651 

— trade routes, 660, 922 

— treaty with Italy, 647 
Abyssinian race, 648 
AcajutJa (Salvador), port, 1286 
Acarnania (Greece), 986 
Accra (Gold Coast), 268, 269 
Accrington, 14 

Achaia (Greece), 986 
Achimota Univ. Coll. (Gold Coast), 
208 

Acklin’s Island (Bahamas), 345 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov,, 788 
Acre (Palestine), 198, 201 ; port, 203 
Acre Territory (Brazil), 718, 718; 
rubber, 721 

Adana (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
town, 1348 

Addis Ababa (Abyssinia), 647, 648, 
651, 922 

Adelaide (S. Australia), 400 ; airmail, 
872; port, 371 ; miiv., 400 
Aden, Protectorate, 97, 98, 121, 
216, 662, 664 ; boundary, 97 ; 

f irrison, 182 
(Ivory Coast), 927 
Admiralty Is. (N. Guinea), 441 
Adowa (Abyssinia), 647 
Adrar (Mauritania), 929 
— (Spanish Sahara), 1313 
Adrianopla (Turkey), town, 1848 
Adua (Aoyssinia), 048 


YT2 
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ADV 

Adygeiak (U.S.S.R.) auton. region, 
1254 

iEgean Islands, 986, 987, 1059 sqq 

— Greek, minerals, 991 

— Italian, 1059 sqq 

— Turkish, 1347 
Afghanistan, 653 sqq 

Afbica, Central, Protectorate, see 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 220 

— Colonies in, Belgian, 280, 702 sqq 
British, 208 sqq 

French, 270, 287, 288, 888, 

889, 902 sqq 

Italian, 213, 226, 1053 sqq 

Portuguese, 1224, 1231 sqq 

Spanish, 1300, 1304, 1313, 

1314 ; see also Morocco, 
Spanish Zone, 1119 

— East (British), 206 sqq 

(Italian), 213, 1043, 1058 sqq 

(Port), 1225, 1233 sqq 

— EquatoriM (French), 889, 913 sqq 

— North (French), 888, 889, 902 sqq ; 

see also Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunis 

(Italian), 1043, 1054 sqq 

(Spanish), 1300, 1304, 1313; 

ses also Morocco, Spanish 
Zone, 1119 5^9 

— South (British), 227 sqq 
Union of, 236 sqq 

— S. -West (British), 283 sqq 

— West (British), 262 sqq 

(French), 287, 288, 888, 889, 

922 sqq 

(Port.), 1226, 1231 sqq 

(Spanish), 1313, 1314 

Afrikya, see Tunis 

Afyonkarahisar (Turkey), vilayet, 
1348, 1363 

Agadir (Morocco), 1127 

Agalega Is. (Mauritius), 220 

Agafta (Guam), 640 

Agar (India), 176 

A^eues (Norway), fort, 1171 

Agder, Aust k Vest (Norway), 1167 

A^on Oros (Greece), 986 

Agra (prov.), see United Provinces 

— (town), 124, 168 

Agram or Zagreb (Yugoslavia), 1374, 
1875 

— uniT., 1876 

Agrigento (Italy), 1087, 3088 


ALA 

Aguadulce (Panama), port, 1181 
Aguascalientes ( Mexico) ,1110; irriga- 
tion, 1112; town, 1110 
Ahniadi, El, mosque, 831 
Ahmeddbad (India), 124, 157 
Ahmed ibn Jabir, Sultan of Kuwait, 
666 

Ahvenanmaa (Finland), 850 
Aidin (Asia Minor), see Ay din 
Aigun (China), port, 749 
Ain (France), dept., 862 
Ain Galakka (Kanem), 915 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), 903 
Aintab (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Aisne (France), dept, 862 
Aitutaki Island (Cook islands), 429 ; 

wireless station, 430 
Aix (France), univ., 868, 869 
Ajaristan, Soviet Rep. of (Georgia), 
1279 

Ajk (Hungary), coal, 1015 
Ajmer, town (India), 124, 148 
Ajmer-Merwara (India), 125, 148 

— agriculture, 136 

— area and pop., 121 

— births and deaths, 121 

— education, 149 

— finance, 148 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 118 

— land revenue, 134 
tenure, 134 

— religion, 125 
Akassa (Nigeria), 264 
Akershus (Norway), 1167 
AkmoUnsk (U.S.S.R.), 1270 
Akron (Ohio), 461, 584 ; univ., 585 
Aksaray (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Aksu (Sin-Kiang), 765 

Aksun (Abyssinia), 647 
Akuroyri (Iceland), 1020 
Alava (Spain), 1300 
Alabama, 457, 499 sqq 

— agriculture, 457, 600 

— area and population, 467, 499 

— cotton, 475, 600 

— port, 500 

— production and industry, 475, 600' 

— representation, 453, 499 

— univ., 500 

AlagOas (Brazil), state, 718, 719 
Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, Sultan. 
(Selangor), 190 
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Alajuola (Costa Rica), 780 ; town, 
781 

Aland (Finland), 849, 850 
Alaska, 458, 625 sqq 

— area and pop., 458, 626 

— banks, 492, 628 

— defence, 468, 470 

— education, 464, 626 

— fisheries, 483, 627 

— gold, 478, 627 

— government, 465, 625 

— mining, 478, 627 

— I)ort8, 628 

— production, &c.,478, 483, 627 

— shipping, 628 

— troops in, 468, 470 

Albaccte (Spain), province, 1300 ; 

town, 1301 
Albania, 657 sqq 

— air routes, 660 

— alliance with Italy, 658 

— coast defence, 659 

— constitution of 1928, 658 

— King, 658 

Albany (New York), 461, 573, 576 
Albany (W. Australia), 405 
Albay (Philippines), 636 
Alberta (Canada), 291, 313 iqq 

— agriculture, 301, 303, 316 
~ area and pop., 294, 314 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295, 315 

— constitution and government, 290, 

313 

— crops, 301, 302 

— education, 296, 315 

— finance, 298, 316 

— forests, 303, 316 

— Legislative Assembly, 291, 314 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 314 

— live stock, 302 

— mining, 304, 816 

— ministry, 314 

— municipal districts, 314 

— natural gas, 31 6 

— petroleum, 816 

— political parties, 314 

— production and industry, 301, 

802, 304, 316 

— railways, 316 

— representation, 291, 314 

— wheat, 801 

Albuquerque (New Mexico), 572 ; 
univ., 672 


Albury (New South Wales), 877 
Alcazar (Morocco), 1120 
Alcoy (Spain), 1301 
Aldabra Islands (Seychelles), 224 
Alderney, government, 74 ; popu- 
1 lation, 18 

Aldershot Command (U.K.), 41 
Alemtejo (Portugal), 1224 
Aleppo (Syria), 898, 900 ; cotton, 
900 ; tobacco, 900 ; town, 
899, 900, 901 

Alessandria (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
i Aleaund (Norway), 1168 
1 Alexander I, King (Yugoslavia), 1372 
Alexander Bay (Newfoundland), 

' pa|>er mills, 342 

Alexandretta (Syria), 898, 899 ; 
Sanjak, 898 

Alexandria (Egypt), 830 
' — air .service, 203 
: — shifiping, 839 

— town, 829, 880 
, — trade, 839 

1 Alexandria, Patriarch of, 649 
' Alexandroupolis (Greece), 987 
Algarve (Portugal), prov., 1224 
Algeria, 889, 902 sqq 
\ — area and pop. , 889, 902, 903 

— education, 868, 869, 904 

— faculties, 868, 869 

— finance, 902, 904 

— government, 861, 888, 902 

— naval station, 876 

— representation, 861, 902 

— university, 868, 809, 904 
AI Ghail (Yemen), 665 

I Algiers (Alger), 876, 903, 904 
; — naval station, 876 

— university, 868, 869, 904 
Al Hazm (Yemen), 665 
Alhucema Isles (Spanish Africa), 

1300 

Alicante (Spain), 1300 ; air station, 
1311; town, 1801 

Aligarh (India), 124 ; univ., 126,168 
Ali Navar Khan Talpur, ruler 
(Khairpur), 181 
Al Jauf (Yemen), 665 
Al Khamr (Yemen), 666 
Alkmaar (Netherlands), 1186 
Allahabad (India), 124, 168; uni- 
versity, 126, 108 
■ Allentown (Pa.), 698 
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Alliance (Ohio), 584 
Allier (France), dept., 862 
A1 Matamma (Yemen), 665 
Alraelo (Netherlands), 1136 
Almeria (Spain), prov., 1300 

— minerals, 1307; town, 1301 
Almirante (Panama), port, 783 
Almora (India), 764 
Alofi Is. (Fr. Pacific), 936 
Alor Star (Kedah), 196 
Alost (Belgium), 694 
Alpes, Basses- (Franoe), dept., 862 

— Hautes- (France), dept., 862 

— -Maritimes (France), dept., 862 
Alphonse Island (Seychelles), 224 
Alpullu (Turkey), 1364 
Alsace-Lorraine, 864, 940 

— area and population, 864, 940 

— forts, 873 

— univ,, 868 

A1 Suda (Yemen), 665 
Altenburg (Thuringia), 981 
Alton (Illinois), 526 
Altona (Germany), 942, 976 ; port, 966 
Altoona (Pa.), 693 
Alvsborg (Sweden), province, 1318 
Alwar (India), 181 ; town, 124 
Amapala (Honduras), 1005 
Amarah (Iraq), 1025 
Amarillo (Texas), 606 
Amasya (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Amazonas (Brazil), state, 718 ; 
rubber, 721 

— (Colombia), 774 

Amazonaa (Peru), department, 1203 

— (Venezuela), ter., 1367 
Ambado (French Somali Coast), 922 
Ambala (India), 124 

Ambato (Ecuador), 821 
Ambeno (Portuguese Timor), 1236 
Amberg (Bavaria), 966 
Amboina (Dutch Indies). 1149 
Ambryra Is. (New Hebrides), 437 
America, sm United States 

— British Colonies, Dominions, Ac,, 

in (see Bermuda, Canada, West 
Indies, Ac. ), 288 aqq 

— French cols, in, 889, 932 sqq 
Amersfoort (Netherlands), 1136 
Amham (Abyssinia), 647, 648 
Amherst (Nova Scotia), 324 
Amida (Turkey), 3349 
Amiens (France), 865 


ANG 

Amindivia Is. (Laccadives), 164 
Amirantes Islands (Seychelles), 224 
Amman (Trans- Jordan), 204 
Amoy (China), port, 749 
Amran (Yemen), 666 
Amritsar (India), 124, 166 
Amsterdam (Netherlands), '"1136 ; 
canal, 1140 ; fort, 1140 ; port, 
1145 ; univ., 1187 

— (New York), 575 
Amsterdam Island (Reunion), 920 
Amur prov. (Manchuria), 762 
Anaconda (Moutaua), 560 
Anaiza (Nejd), 662, 663 
Ancash (Peru), department, 1203 
Anchorage (Alaska), 626 

Ancona (Italy), prov., 1036 ; town, 
1038 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 118, 
121, 125, 149 

— area and population, 121, 126, 

149 

— Chief Commissioner, 118, 149, 160 

— forests, 135, 149 

— penal settlement, 149 

— religion, 125 
Anderlecht ( Brussels), 693 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 670 

— (Venezuela), imiv., 1368 
Andhra Univ. (India), 126, 163 
Andijan (Uzbekistan), 1256, 1272 
Andorra, 888 

Andover Staff College, 48 
Andros Island (West Indies), 345 
Auecho (Togo), 930 
Anegada (Virgin Is.), 362 
AneityOm Island (Pacific), 437 
A ngddphodang (Bhutan), 708 
Angers (France), 866, 870 ; faculties, 
869 

Angkor (Cambodia), 895 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, 274 sqq^ 
913 

— boundary, 913 

— commerce, 277, 278, 279, 650 

— defence, 276 

— frontiers, 209, 274, 913 

— Governor- General, 274 

— posts and telegraphs, 279 

— railway, 279 
troops in, 836 

Angola (Port. W. Africa)* 1231 sqq 

— new currency, 1238 
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AKG 

Angora (Turkey), town, 1347, 1848; 
vilayet, 1348 

Angora Government (Turkey), 1346, 
1347, 1349, 1350 

— Caliphate abolished by, 1346 

— Grand National Assembly, 1346, 

1347, 1349 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1349 

— Latin alphabet introduced by, 

1350 

— Lausanne Treaty, 1347, 1348, 

1351 

Anguilla Is. (W. L), 351 
Anhalt, 939, 962 

— area and population, 939, 962 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 962 

Anhwei or Anhui (China), prov., 748, 
754 

Aniraists (D.E.L), 1149 
Aujouan Is. (Comoro Is,), 919 
Ankara (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1354 
Anking (China), 748 
Ankober (Abyssinia), 648 
Ankole ( Uganda), 211 
Ann Arbor (Mich.), 550 ; univ., 551 
Annai (Br. Guiana), 338 
Annam (French), 889, 892 $qq 

— agriculture, 892, 894 

— area and population, 889, 894 

— imports ana exports, 892, 894 

— port, 892 

— rice, 892, 894 
Annanialai Univ, (Madras), 168 
Annapolis (Md.), 544 

Annobon Is. (Sp. Africa), 1313, 1314 
Antalo (Abyssinia), 648 
Antalya (Turkey), 1348 
Antanknarivo (Madagascar), 916 sqq ; 

wireless station, 919 
Antigua Is. 351 

Autilles Is. ( Erenoh), 932 
Antioch (Syria), 899 ; Patriarchs of, 
899, 1349 

Antioquia (Colom.), 763, 774 ; gold, 
776 

Antipodes Islands (N.Z.), 430 
Antofagasta (Chile), province, 738 

— port, 713 ; town, 738 

— wireless station, 743 
Antrim, 68, 69 

Antsirabe (Madagascar), 916, 918 


ARI 

Antnng (Manchuria), 749, 762 
Antwerp (Belginm), 693 ; shipping, 
699 ; town, 693 
Anvers, see Antwerp 
Anzoategui (Venezuela), state, 1867 
Aosta (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1088 
Apache Indians (New Mexico), 672 
Apeldoorn (Netherlands), 1136 
Apia (Western Samoa), 443 

— wireless station, 443 
Apolda (Thuringia), 981 
Apoliina (Western Samoa), 443 
Api>enzell (Switzerland), 1388 sqq^ 

1337 

Appleton (Wis.), 621 
Apra Har^ur (Guam), 640 
Apulia (Italy), province, 1086 
Apure (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Apurimac (Peru), department, 1203 
Aqaba (Palestine), port, 664 
Aqaba-Maan (Palestine), 662 
Aquila degli Abnmi (Italy), 1086 ; 

town, 1038 
Arabia, 661 sqq 

— defence, 664 
Aracaju (Brazil), 718 
Arad (Rumania), 1245 
Arada (Wadai), 916 

Aragiia (Venezuela), state, 1S67 
Aranuka la. (Gilbert is.), 436 
Aranya Pradesa (Siam), 1293 
Ararat (Victoria), 886 
Arauca (Colombia), 774 
Araucan race (Chile), 788 
Arbil(Iraq), 1025 
Arcadia (Greece), 986 
Archangel (U.S.S.R.), 1156 
Ardfeche (France), dept., 862, 879 
Ardennes (France), dept., 862 
Ardmore (Okl.), 587 
Arendal (Norway), 1168 
Arensburg (Estonia), 844 
Arequipa (Pern), 1208 ; town, 1208 ; 
univ., 1204 

Arezzo (Italy), 1036, 1076; town, 
1038 

Argenteuil (France), 865 
Arokntinb Republic, 658 sqq 
Argolis (Greece), 986 
Argos tolion (Greece), 986 
Argovie (Switeerland), 1888, 1835 
Argyll (Scotland), 17 
Anancoupom (French India), 890 
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ARI 

Arica (Chile), province, 788, 1203 ; 
ort, 713 ; wireless station, 
43 

Ari^e (France), dept., 862 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 429 
Arizona, 458, 501 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 502 

— area and population, 458, 601, 502 

— cotton, 476, 502 

— production and industry, 474, 476, 

502, 503 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 453, 501 
Arkansas, 457, 503 sqq 

— agriculture, 474, 504 

— area and population, 457, 503, 504 

— cotton, 475, 504 

— production and industry, 475, 

604 

— public lands, 474, 503 

— representation, 453, 503 
Arkansas City (Kansas), 534 
Armagh, 68, 69 

Armavir (U.S S.R.), 1256 
Armenia, Soviet Republic of, 1253, 
1255, 1277 

— education, 1277 

— irrigation canals, 1277 
Armidale (N.S.W.), 377 
Arnhem (Netherlands), 1136 
Amstadt (Thuringia), 981 
Arorae Island (Pacific), 436 
Arts (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Arthington (Liberia), 1096 
Artigas (Uruguay), province, 1360 

— town, 1360 

Artvin (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Aruba Is. (D.W.I.), 1157 
Arusha (Tanganyika), 283 
Arussi (Abyssinia), 647 
Arzila (Morocco), port, 1120 
As (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Asal (Abyssinia), salt plains, 650 
Ascension Island, 223 
Asch (Czechoslovakia), 798 
Aschaflfenburg (Bavaria), 966 
Ascoli Piceno (Italy), 1036 ; town, 
1038 

Ashanti (W. Africa), 262, 268, 270 
Asheville (North Carolina), 679 
Ashkhabad (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Ashland (Kentucky), 687 
Ashtabula (Ohio), 684 


ATH 

Ashton -under-Lyno, 14 
Asla, Colonies, &c., in — 

British, 97 sqq 
Dutch, 1148 sqq 
French, 889 sqq 
Italian, 1061 

Portuguese, 1225, 1231, 1235, 1236 
Russian, 1270 sqq 
Turkish, 1845 

AsiaMmor(Turkey), 1345, 1347,1348 
Asir Province (Arabia), 652 
Asmara (Eritrea), 1053, 1054 
Asuieres (France), 865 
Assab (Eritrea), 650, 1054 
Assaba (Mauritania), 929 
Assam, 150, 151, 169 

— agriculture, 136, 151 

— area and pop., 121, 134, 136, 150 

— finance, 130, 151 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 118, 119, 150 

— land revenue, 131, 134, 151 

— native state, 125, 169 

— religion, 125, 150 

— tea, 151 

Assiniboia (Canada), 291, 381 
Assiiiie (Ivory Coast), 927 
Assiout, see Asyut 

Asw^n (Egypt), 279, 830 ; dam, 
836 ' 

Assumption Island (Seychelles), 224 
Astara (Persia), port, 1197 
Astoria (Oregon), 590 
Astove Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Astrakhan (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Astypalaea (Aegean), 1060 
Asuncion (Paraguay), 1189, 1191 ; 
port, 1191 

— wireless statiou, 1191 
Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1367 
Aswan, see Assuan 

Asyfit (Egypt), 830 ; barrage, 836 ; 
mosque, 831 

— town, 830 

Atacamd (Chile), province, 738, 741 
Atafu Island (Pacific), 430 
Atakpame (Togo), 930 
Atbara(A.*E. Sudan), 275 
Athabaska (Canada), 291, 331 
Athens (Greece), 986 ; universities, 
988 

Athlone (Irish Free State), military 

dist., 87 
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ATH 


BAF 


Atho8, Mount (Greece), 986, 987 
Ati (French Congo), 915 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 429 ; wire- 
less station, 430 
Atjeli Is. (Sumatra), 1149 
Atlanta (Ga.), 461, 621, 522 

— Federal Bank, 493 
Atlantic City (Now Jersey), 693 
Atlantic Islands (British), 222 sqq 
Atlantico (Colombia), 773 

Ato (Eritrea), 1054 
Attica (Greece), 986 
Aube (France), dept., 862 
Aubervilliers (France), 866 
Auburn (Maine), 541 

— (New York), 576 

Auckland (N. Zealand), district, 420 

— town, 420 

— university college, 421 
Auckland Islands (N.Z.), 429 
Audo (France), dept., 862 
Aue (Saxony), 979 
Augsburg (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Augusta (Ga,), 622 

— (Maine), 541 
Aunu’u (Samoa), 641 
Aurom (Illinois), 526 

Aussig (Czechoslovakia), 793, 798 
Aust-Agder (Norway), 1167 
Austin (Texas), 606 
Australasia & Oceania (Brit.), 358 
sqq 

— French, 889, 934 i<qq 
Australia, Commonwealth of, 358 

sqq 

— aboriginals, 360, 386, 393, 400, 

405, 414 

— air mails, 372 

— beam wireless service, 373 
— - Chinese in, set each State 

— defence, 44, 45, 46, 363 sqq 

— dependencies, 358, 374, 415 sqq, 

439 sqq 

— election results (1931), 359 

— Federal Capital, 360 

Judicature, 361, 362 

Parliament, 358, 359 

railways, 871 

Territory, 860 

— Japanese in, 393, 1068 

— mandated territories, 858, 439 sqq 

— meat export, sqq 

— navy, 46, 46, 364 


Australia, sheep and mutton, 366, 
369, 370 

— States, 358, 360 ; aind see under 

their names 

finance, 362, 363 

Parliaments, see under separate 

States 

railways, 371 

— territories, 360, 413, 439 sqq 
Austria, 681 sqq 

Aveiro (Portugal), 1224 
Avellaneda (Argentina), 671 
Avellino (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
! Aveyron (France), dept , 862 
Avignon (France), 866 
Avila (Spain), province, 1300 
Awaji Island (Japan), 1067 
Axum (Abyssinia), 648 
I Ayacucho (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
: Aydin (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1354 
I Ayr, 17 ; burgh, 17 
’ Aysen territory (Chile), 738 
I Ayudhya (Siam), 1289 
: Azerbaijan, Soc. Sov. Rep. of, 1253, 
j 1255, 1275, 1278 

Azhar, El (Cairo), univ., 881 
, Azogues (Ecuador), 821 
: Azores Is. (Port), 1224, 1225 
j Azua (Dominican Repub.), prov., 816 
j — i^etroleum, 817 
I — town, 816 

Azuay (Ecuador), 821 ; univ., 822 

! Baanfu (Tibet), 764 
Babahoyo (Ecuador), 821 
, Babauango (Natal), 255 
j Babylon (Iraq), 1028 
: Bacau (Rumania), petroleum, 1248 
' Badajoz (Spain), province, 1300 
■ — fort, 1305 ; town, 1301 
Badakshdn (Afghanistan), 653 
Baden {Austria^ 683 
Baden, 939, 963, 964 

— area and population, 939, 963 

— live stock, 952, 964 

— manufactures, 953, 964 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 963 

— production and industry, 053,964 

— representation, 963 

— universities, 945, 964 
Baden (Qaden), 963 

Bafra (Turkey), tobacco, 1353 
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BAG 

Bagabtg la. (New Guinea), 440 
Bagagem (Brazil), diamonds, 722 
Baghdad (Iraq), 1Q25 ; air mail, 
1029 ; police training school, 
1027 ; railway, 1028 
Baguio (Philippines), 638 
Bahamas (Islands), 345, 846 
Bahdwalpur (India), state, 181 
Bahia (Brazil), 718, 721, 722 
Bahia Blanca (Argentina), 071 
Bahour (French India), 890 
Bahraik Is., 98, 99 
pearl fishery, 99 

Baidoa (Italian Somaliland), 1055 
Baiji (Iraq), 1028 
Baja California (Mexico), 1110 
Bajan race (Borneo), 100 
Baker Islands (Pacific), 487 
Bakhatla tribe (South Africa), 228 
Bakirkby (Turkey), 1848 
Bakong (Sarawak), 102 
Baku (Azerbaijan), petroleum, 1278 ; 

town, 1266, 1278 
Bakuriani (Geor^a), 1279 
Bakwena tribe (Soutli Africa), 228 
Balasinor (India), 172 
Balaton, Lake (Hungary), 1014 
Balboa (Panama), naval station, 
472 

Bfile, see Basel 

Balearic Is. (Spain), 1299, 1800 

— defence, 1304 

— fort, 1306 

Bali (Dutch East Indies), 1149 
Balikesir (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
town, 1848 

Ballarat (Victoria), 386 
Baltic Islands (Banish), 807 
Baltimore (Maryland), 461, 548 

— shipping, 646 
Balfichf race (Oman), 666 

— (Persia), 1194 

Baluchistan, 118, 161, 162, 153 

— area and pop., 121, 125, 162 

— forests, 1 36 

— government, 118, 151, 152 

— land revenue, 130, 152 

— native states, 126, 170 

— rel^ion, 125, 162 

— ruling chiefs, 170 

Bamako (French Sudan), 926, 928, 
929 

BamaleU tribe (South Africa), 229 


BAR 

Bamangwato tribe (S. Africa), 228 
Bamberg (Bav.), 943, 966 ; univer- 
sity, 946 

Banana (Belgian Congo), 706 
Bauas Kantha (India), 183 
Banat, The (Rumania), 1246 
Baneasa (Rumania), radio station, 
1260 

Bandar Abbas, 1197 

— Guez (Persia), 1191 

— Ziyada (Somaliland), 226 
Bandawe (NyasaUnd), 221 
Bandoeng (Java), 1160 
Banff (Scotland,) 17 
Bangalore (India), 124, 180 
Bangka (Dutch East Indies), 1149; 

tin, 1153 

Bangkok (Siam), 1288, 1289 

— port, 1291, 1292 ; rice mills, 1291 ; 

town, 1291, 1293 ;univ., 1289 ; 
wireless stin, 1294 
Bangor (Maine), 541 
Bangor College, 22 
Bangui (French Congo), 913, 915 
Bangwaketse tribe (S. Africa), 228 
Bank of England, 60 
Banka (Dutch East Indies), see 
Bangka 

Bansda (India), 172 
Banswara (India), 181 
Bantu race and language, 207, 211, 
239, 253, 281, 284, 703, 929 
Banyaluka (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Bao-Dai, king (Annam), 894 
Baoul6 (Ivory Coast), gold at, 927 
Bara race (Madagascar), 916 
Barahona (DominicanRepab.), prov,, 
816 

Baraka Delta (A.-E, Sudan), cotton, 
277 

Baram (Sarawak), 102 
Barbados Ib. (W. Ind.), 346, 847 
Barberton (Ohio), 684 
Barbuda Is. (West Indies), 351 
Barce (Cyrenaica), 1069 
Barcelona (Spain), 1800 

— port, 1810 ; town, 1801 ; univer- 

sity, 1302 

Barcelona (Venezuela), 1867 
Bardera (Ital. Somaliland), 1066 
Bareilly (India), 124 
Barents Land (Spitsbergen), 1178 
Barfunish (Persia), 1194 
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BAR 

Bari (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 

— university, 1040 
Baria (India), 172 
Barinas (Venezuela), 1367 
Barkhan tahsil (Baluchistan), 151 
Barlavento (Cape Verde Is.), group, 

1231 

Barnaul (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1276 
Barnsley, population, 14 
Baroda (India), area, &c., 121, 124, 
171, 173 

— town, 173 

Barosh (Yugoslavia), 1373 
Barquisrimeto (Venezuela), 1367 
Bairanquilla (Colombia), 773, 777 
Barre (Vermont), 611 
Barrow-in-Furness, 14 
Bartlesville (Okla.), 687 
Basel (Switz.), 1333, 1335 

— town, 1335 ; university, 1337 
Bashkir (autonomous Republic), 

1264, 1266 

Basrah (Iraq), 1025, 1027 
Bas-Rhin (France), dept., 863, 864 
Bassa (Liberia), 1096 
Basseterre (St. Kitts), 862 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), 982 
Bassora, sm Basra!) 

Bastard Gebiet (S. W. Africa), 285 
Bastard race (S.W. Africa), 285 
Basutoland (South Africa), 227, 228, 
238, 269 

Bata (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Batang (Tibet), 764 
Batavia (Java), 1160 

— (New York), 675 
Batawaua tribe (kS. Africa), 228 
Datchka (Yugoslavia), 1879 
Bath, population, 14 
Bathocn, Bangwaketse chief, 228 
Bathurst (Gambia), 267 
Bathurst (New South Wales), 877 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana), 688 
Battambaiig ((iarabodia), 891 
Battle Creek (Michigan), 660 
Batum (Georgia), 1279 

Bautzen (Saxony), 978 ; town, 979 
Bavaria, 939, 965 &qq 

— area k population, 939, 966 

— beer brewing, 954 

— iron, 967 

— live stock, 952, 967 

— manufactures, 953 


BEL 

Bavaria, political parties, 965 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 965 

— production and industry, 953, 

966 

— representation, 939, 965 

— universities, 945 

— Upper and Lower, 965 
Bay City (Michigan), 660 

— Islands (Honduriis), 1005 
Bayab (Siam), 1289 

Bayazit (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Bayern, Bavaria 
Bayonne (N.J.), 669 
Bayreuth (Bavaria), 966 
Bcjar Is. (S]>itsbergpn), 1178 
Beaumont (Texas), 606 
Beohuanaland (Cape Colony), 228 
sqqy 252 

— Protectorate (South Africa), 228 

m 

Bedford, population, 14 
Bedford College, London, 23 
Bedouins, Arabia, 662 sqq ; Tunis, 
909 

Beersheba (Palestine), 200 

— Liaison boards, 200 
Behcira (Egypt), 830 

Beira (Portu^l), province, 1224 

— (Portuguese East Africa), 222, 

233, 1236 

railway, 222, 238 

BeirOt (Syria), 899, 900, 901 

— university, 899 
Beisan (Palestine), 201 
Beja (Portugal), 1224 

— (Tunis), 911 
Bekaa (Syria), 899 
Belangian (Sarawak), 102 
Belem (Brazil), 718 

Belfast, city, 68 ; county borough, 
68, 69 ; linen, 72 ; shipyai^, 
72 ; university, 68, 70 
Belfort (France), fort, 872 

— Tenitoire de (Franco), dept., 862 
Belgian Congo, 702 sqq 
Belgium, 690 sqq 

— economic union with Luxemburg, 

697, 1105 

— territory gained, 693, 940 
Belgrade (Yugoslavia), 1373 sqq^ 

1880t 1381 ; air aerviee, 1880 ; 
univ., 1876 
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BBL 

Belitoeng or Billiton (Dutch E. 1 
Indies), 1149; tin, 1153 | 

Belize (British Honduras), 339, 340 j 
Bellary (India), 124 ! 

Belleville (Illinois), 526 | 

Bellingham (Washington), 616 
Bellinzona (Switzerland), 1336 
Bell Island (Newfndlnd.), iron, 342 
Bello Horizonte (Brazil), 718, 719 
Belluno (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Beloit (Wis.), 621 
Benadir (It. Somaliland), 1054 
Benares (India), state, 168, 182 

— town, 124, 168; university, 126, 

168 

Bender Ziade (Italian Africa), 1064 
Bendigo (Victoria), 386 
Benevento (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Benga race (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Bengal Presidency, 163 sqq 

— agriculture, 136, 154 

— area and pop., 121, 163 
— ■ births and deaths, 123 

— commerce, 139, 154 

— finance, 131, 164 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 118, 119, 163 

— justice, 127, 164 

— Imd revenue, 130 sqq^ 154 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 170 

— newspapers, Ac., 127 

— religion, 124, 163 
— 137 

— universities, 164 

Benghazi (It. Af.), 916, 1066, 1058, 
1069 ; port, 1069 

Benghoeloe Is. (Dutch East Indies), 
see Benkoelen 

Benguella (Port. W. Africa), town, 
1232 

Benha (Egypt), 829, 830 
Beni, El (Bolivia), 710, 712 
Benishangul (Abyssinia), 647 
Beni-Su6f (Egypt), 830 ; town, 8^9, 
830 

Benkoelen or Benkulen I. (Dutch 
East Indies), 1149 
Benoni (Transvaal), 239, 257 
Beograd (Yugoslavia); see Belgrade 
Beotia (Greece), 986 
Berar, see Central Provinces and Berar 
Berat (Albania), 658 


BIA 

Berber prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 277 
Berbers (Somali.), 226 
Berbers (Morocco), 1120 
Berbice (British Guiana), 336 
Berchem (Belgium), 694 
Berditchev (U.S.S R.), 1256 
Berea (Basutoland), 227 
Bergamo (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038, 
1046 

Bergdamara race (S. W. Af.), 285 
Bergen (Norway), 1168 

— fort, 1171 

Bergen op Zoom (Netherlands), 1136 
Berkeley (Cal.), 506 ; univ., 507 
Berlin (Germany), prov., pop., 974 

— town, 942, 953, 975 ; univ., 945 

— (N.H.), 567 

Bermuda (West Indies), 288 sqq 
Bermudez, Lake (Venezuela), asphalt, 
1369 

Bern (Switzerland), 1332, 1334, 1335 

— town, 1332, 1334, 1335 ; uni- 

versity, 1337 

Bern Island (Pacific), 486 
Berwick (Scotland), 17 
Besangon (Franco), 865; observ., 870; 
univ., 868 

Bessarabia (Rumania), 1245 

— representation, 1245 
Bethlehem (Palestine), 198 

— (Pa.), 693 

Betsil6o race (Madagascar), 916 
Betsimisaraka race (Madagascar), 916 
Beuthen (Prussia), 942 
Bex (Switzerland), salt mines, 1340 
Beyla (French Guinea), 926 
Beyrout, see BeinU 
Bdziers (France), 865 
Bhadarwah (Kashmir), 178 
Bhaderwa (India), 175 
Bhdgalpur (India), 124, 155 
Bharatpur (India), state, 181 
Bhatpara (India), 124 
Bhavnagar (India), 124, 183 
Bhopal (India), 171 ; town, 124 
Bhotia race (Nepal), 1130 
Bhuket (Siam), 1289 
Bhupal Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Udaipur), 182 
Bhutan, 708 
Bhutid race (Sikkim), 182 
Bia River (Ivory Coast), gold on, 
927 
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BIA 

Bialystok (Poland), county, 1214; 
town, 1214 

Biddeford (Maine), 541 
Biel (Switzerland), 1335 
Bielefeld (Pnissia), 942 
Bihar and Orissa, 165 sqq 

— agriculture, 136, 156 

— area and population, 121, 136, 155 

— births and deaths, 123 

— commerce, 156 

— finance, 156 

— forests, 136, 156 

— government, 118, 119, 155 

— iustice, 128, 155 

— land revenue, 130, 156 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 155 

— nowsy)aper8, &c., 127 

— religion, 125, 165 

— tea, 137 

Bijagoz Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1232 
Bijoutier Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Bikaner (India), 182; town, 124 
Bilaspur (India), state, 181 
Bilbao (Spaiu), 1301 ; port, 1310 
Bilecik (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Billings (Montana), 560 
Billiton (Dutch E. Indies), see 
Belitoeng 

Binatang (Sarawak), 102 
Bingerville (Ivory Coast), 927 
Binghamton (N.Y, ), 575 
Binh-Dinh (Annam), 894 
Bintulu (Sarawak), 102 
Bio-Bio (Chile), province, 738 
Birkenfeld (Oldenburg), 973 
Birkenhead, population, 14 
Birmingham, 14 ; university, 22, 23 
Birmingham (Alabama), 461, 499 
Birnoy Island (Pacific), 436 
Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Bishop’s Falls (Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 342 

Bismarck (North Dakota), 582 
Bismarck Archipelago, 439, 440 
Bismarck islands, 440 

— population, 440 
Bisuulok (Siam), 1289 

Bissau (Portuguese Guinea), 1232 
Bitolj (Yugoslavia), 1376 
Bizerta (Tunis), 909 ; naval atn., 
870 

Bjbrneborg (Finland), 850 


BOL 

Blackburn, population, 14 
Black Forest (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Blackpool, population, 14 
Blagoveshtchensk (U S.S.R.), 1256 
Blanche Bay (New Britain), 441 
Blautyre (Nyasaland), 220, 221 
Blekinge (Sweden), province, 1318 
Blida (Algeria), 904 
Bloemfontein (S. Africa), 239, 259 
Bloomfield (N.J.), 569 
Bloomington (Illinois), 626 
Bluefields (Nic. ), 1160 ; port, 1163 ; 
town, 1161 

— wireless station, 783, 1164 
Boaco (Nicaragua), 1161 
Bo-anamary (Madagascar), 918 

' Bobovdovl (Bulgaria), c^al, 733 
1 Bobruisk (U.S.S.K.), 1256 
I Bocas del Toro (Panama), 783, 1181 ; 

I port, 1181, 1183; town, 1181 

Bochum (Prussia), 942, 975 
Boekolo (Netherlands), salt, 1142 
Bolfa (French Guinea), 926 
Bogdo Khan (Urga), 748 
Bogota (Colombia), 773, 774 

— university, 774 

— wireless station, 777 
Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 791 sqq 

— banks, 798 

1 — education, 794 
Bohol Is. (P.I.), 636 
Bohns (Sweden), province, 1318 ; 

fisheries, 1325 
Boise (Idaho), 523 
Boke (French Guinea), 926 
Bokhara (Soviet Cent. A.sia), 1270 
sqq) town, 1272 
Bokoto Is. (Japan), 1067, 1086 
Boksbnrg (Transvaal), 239, 267 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 
1232 ; port, 1232 
BoUn district (Baluchistan), 162 
Bolivar (Colom. ), 773 

— (Ecuador), 821 

— (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Bolivia, 709 sqq 

— air routes, 714 

— antimony, 712, 713 

— bismuth, 712, 713 

— boundary, treaties, &c., 709, 710, 

1195 

— Central Bank, 712, 714 

— commerce, 713, 742 
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BOL 

Bolivia, currency, new, 714 

— imports and exports, 713, 742 

— petroleum, 713 

— tin, 712 

Bologna (Italy), 1035, 1043 ; town, 
1038; univ., 1040 
Bolton, population, 14 
Bolu (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; forest, 
1363 

Bolzano (Italy), 1035, 1038 
Boma (Belgian Congo), 708, 706 
Bombay (city), 124, 156 sqq 

— port, 143 

— telephones, 144 

— university, 126, 167 
Bombay Presidency, 118, 166 sqq 

— agriculture, 136, 160 

— area and population, 121, 125, 157 

— births and deaths, 123 

— commerce, 139, 158 

— education, 126, 157 

— finance, 130, 167 

— forests, 186, 136, 168 

— government, 119, 156, 167 

— iustice and crime, 128, 167 

— land revenue, 131, 134, 157 
tenure, 134 

— mint, 144 

— newspapers, &c., 127 

— religion, 125, 157 

— town, 124, 143, 144, 166 sqq 

— university, 126, 157 
Bon religion (Tibet), 764 
Bonaire Island (Dutch W.I.), 1167 
Bonavista (Newfoundland), 842 
B5ne or Bona (Algeria), ^4 ; naval 

station, 876 

Bonin Islands (Japan), 1067 
Bonn (Germany), 942 ; university, 
946 

Bonne Bay (Newfoundland), 842 
Bonny (Nigeria), 264 
Bootle, population, 14 
Bor (Yugoslavia), copper, 1378 
Bora-Bora-M^upiti I. (Fr, Pacif.), 
936 

Borana (Abyssinia), 647 

Bor&s (Sweden), 1319 

Bordeaux (France), 806; observ., 870; 

shipping, 882 ; univ., 868 
Border Province (Prussia), 974 
Borgerhout (Belmum), 603 
Bori valley, see Lortdai 


BRA 

Boris III., King (Bulgaria), 727 
Borjom (Georgia), 1279 
Borker (Cyrenaica), 1059 
Borneo, British North, 100 sqq, 184 

— Dutch, T149 

coal, 1153 

Bornu (Nigeria), 287 

Bosnia A the Herzegovina (Yugo- 
slavia), 1375, 1376 

— forests, 1378 

— iron, 1378 

Bosporus demilitarisation, 1847 
Boston (Mass,), 461, 6i6 sqq 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— navy yard, 472 ; shipping, 649 

— university, 547 

Bothnia (Gulf of), saw-mills, 1324 
Bottrop (Prussia), 942 
Bouches-du-Rhone (France), dept., 
862 

Bougainville Is. (Pacific), 441 
Bougie (Algeria), 904 
Boulder (Colorado), 510 ; university, 
610 

— (W. Aust.), 405 
Boulogne-sur-Mer (France), 866 ; 

trade, 882 

Boulogne-snr-Seine (France), 866 
Bounty Islands (New Zealand), 430 
Bourail (New Caledonia), 936 
Bourbon Is. {see Reunion), 889, 919, 
920 

Bour4 (French Guinea), gold, 926 
Bournemouth, population, 14 
Bouvet Is. (Norway), 1179 
Boyaca (Colom.), pr., 778 
Bozttytik (Turkey), saw-mills, 1854 
Brabant (Belgium), province, 693 

— North (Netherlands), 1136, 1142 
Bradford, population, 14 

Braga (Portugal), 1224 ; town, 1225 
Braganya ( Portugal ), prov., 1224 
Bragraen’s Bluff (Nicaragua), wire- 
less station, 1104 
Bralli (Rumania), 1245 
Brakna (Mauritania), 929 
Branco Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 
Brandenburg (Prussia), area and 
pop., 974; town, 942 
Brandon (Manitoba), 320 
Brasov (Rumania), 1245 
Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), 793, 794 

— port, 798 ; univer., 794 
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BRA 

Brauusberg (Germany), faculty, 945 
Braunschweig, see Brunswick 
Brava Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 
Brazil, 710 sqq 

— boundaries, 1204 

— currency, new, 725 

— language, 718 

— military T^rising (1930), 717 
Brazzaville (IVenoh Congo), 913, 914 

— wireless station, 929 
Brechou Island, 18 
Breda (Netherlands), 1136 
Bremen, 940, 967 

— commerce, 956 

— shipping, 966, 967 

— town, 942, 956, 967 

— popular government abolished, 

967 

Bremerhaven (Germany), 966, 967 
Bremersdorp (Swaziland), 236 
Brescia (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038, 
1046 

Breslau (Germany), 942, 976; techni- 
cal schools, 944 ; univ., 946 
Brest (France), 865, 873 ; fort., 873 ; 
naval school, 870 ; naval 
station, 873, 876 

Brest-Litowsk (Poland), fort, 1218 
Bridgeport (Connecticut), 461, 512 
Bridgetown (Barbados), 846, 347 
Brighton, population, 14 
Brindisi (Italy), 1036, 1038, 1044 

— air service, 1061 

Brisbane (Queensland), 393 ; port, 
371 ; univ., 394 
Bristol, 14 ; univ., 22, 23 
British America {see Bermuda, 
Canada, West Indies, &c.), 
288 sqq 

— Atlantic Islands, 222 sqq 

— Australasia and Oceania, 358 sqq 

— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan 
British Borneo, 100 sqq 
British Cameroons, 287 

— Central Africa Proteotorate, see 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

— Colonies and Possessions in 

Africa, 200 sqq 

in Asia, 97 sqq 

British Columbia, 290, 817 sqq 

agriculture, 30), 318, 319 

apples, 303 

area and population, 294, 817 


BRO 

British Columbia, banking, 319 

births, &c., 296, 817 

constit. and govt., 290 sqq^ 317 

crops, 302 

education, 297, 318 

finance, 298, 318 

forests, 303 

fruit farming, 303 

Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 317 

live stock, 303 

mining, 304, 318 

production and industry, 301 

sqq, 318, 319 
religion, 296 

— — representation, 290, 317 

timber, 303, 318, 319 

wheat, 301 

British East Africa, 206 sqq 
British Empire, 77, see Great 
Britain, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Ac. 

Dominion status, 77 

Dominions Office, 78 

— European possessions, 78 sqq 

— Guiana, 3M sqq 

— Honduras, 339 sqq 

— India, see India 

— Malaya, 184 

— New Guinea, 868, 415 sqq 
British North America, see Canada 

— North Borneo, 100 sqq 

— Oceania, 358, 431 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 368, 429 sqq^ 434 

sqq, 437 sqq 

— Protected Malay States, 190 sqq 

— Solomon Islands, 368, 437 

— Somaliland, 220, 227 

— S. Africa, 227 sqq ; see also Union 

of 

— S.W. Africa, 283 sqq 

— Virgin Islands, 361, 852 

— West Africa, 262 sqq 

— West Indies, 846 s^ 

Brno (Czechoslovakia), 793 sqq ; 
uniy., 794 

Brockton (Massachusetts), 646 
Broken Hill (New South Wales), 377 
Broken Hill (N. Rhodesia), 234 
Bronx (New York), 461, 674 
Brooke, Sir C. V., Raj. (Sarawak), 
102 

Brooklyn (N^w York), 461, 674, 676 

— navy yard, 472 
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BRO 

Broussa (Turkey), see Bursa 
Bruchsal (Baden), 963 
Bruges (Belgium), 693 
Brunei, 101 
Brunswick, 939, 968 

— area and population, 939, 968 

— education, 944 

— popular diet and government 
abolished, 968 

— town, 942, 968 

Brusa (THirkey), town, 1348 
Brussels (Belgium), 693 ; univ., 694 
Brzeac (Poland), military dist., 1217 
Bub^ue (Port. Guinea), 1232 
Bubi race (Fernando Po), 1314 
Bucaramanga (Colombia), 773 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1096 
Bucharest (Rumania), 1245 

— air service, 1249 

— treaty, 728, 1245 

— university, 1246 

Buckeburg (Schaumburg-Lippe), 981 
Budama (Uganda), 211 
Budapest (Hungary), 1010, 1011 ; 
military diet., 1013; univer- 
sity, 1011 

Budejovice Cesk^ (Czechoslovakia), 
793 

Buenaventura (Colombia), port, 774, 

777 

Buenos Aires (Argentina), 670, 675 

— aerial post service, 677 

— Federal district, 670 

— sheep, 675 

— town, 669, 671 

— university, 671 

— wireless station, 677 
Buffalo (New York), 461, 576 
Buganda (Uganda), 210 
Bugishu (Uganda), 211 
Bugwere (Uganda), 211 
Buisk (Siberia), 1275 

Buka Island (Solomon Is.), 441 
Bukarest (Rumania), see Bucharest 
Bukoba (Tanganyika), 280 
Bukovina, the (Rumania), 1244 
sqq 

— university, 1246 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia), 231 
Bulgaria, 727 sqg 

— aroa and population, 729 

— tert-itory ceded, 728,^29, 1246 
Bunbury(W. Aust.), 406 


BUT 

Bundaberg (Queensland), 393 
Bundelkhand (India), 171 
Bundi state (India), 181 
Bunia (Belg. Congr), 703 
Bunyoro (Uganda), 211 
Buraida (Nejd), 662 
Burao (Somali.), 226 ; wireless stn., 
226 

Bur Burdubo (It. Somaliland), 1054 

— Galanibaladi (It. Somaliland), 

1054 

Burdur (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Burgaz (Bulgaria), town, 729 
Burgenland (Austria), area and popu- 
lation, 682, 683 

Burgos (Spain), 1800, 1307; tn., 
1301 

Bur Gumburn (It. Somaliland), 1054 
BuriatoMongolskaja(Buriat-Mongol 
Repub.) (U.SS.R.), 1254, 

1256, 1274, 1275 

Bur Lelmia (It. Somaliland), 1054 
Burlington (Iowa), 632 

— (Vermont), 611 
Burma, 158 sqq 

— agriculture, 136 

— area and population, 121, 159 

— births and deaths, 123 

— commerce, 139, 160 

I — education, 126, 159 

— finance, 131, 159 

— forests, 135, 136, 160 

— government, 118, 119, 158 

— justice, 128, 159 

— land revenue, 131, 134, 169 
tenure, 184 

— newspapers, &c., 127 

— religion, 126, 169 

— university, 126, 159 

— States (native), 170 
Burnley, population, 14 

Bursa (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1863 ; 
Burton-on-Trent, population, 14 
Burutu (Nigeria), 264 
Bury, population, 14 
Busnire (Persia), pt., 1197, 1198 
Bushman race (S. W. Africa), 286 
Buskerud (Norway), 1167 
Busoga (Uganda), 211 
Busra, Basra, or Bassora, see Basrah 
Bussum (Netherlands), 1186 
Buta (Belgian Congo), 703 
Butaritari Is. (Pacific), 427 
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BUT CAN 


Butte (Montana), 560 
Buzau (Rumania), 1246 ; petroleum, 
1248 

Byaka (Bhutdn), 698 
Bydgoszcz (Poland), 1214 
Byro-Bidjan (Soviet Jewish colony), 
1257 

CaazapA (Faraway), 1188 
Cabo Gracias (Nic.)> 1163 
Caceres (Spain), province, 1300, 1307 
Cacheu (Port. Guinea), 1232 
Cadiz (Spain), 1300 ; faculty, 1302 

— fort, 1305 ; port, 1310 

— town, 1301 ; wire, atn., 1305 
Caen (France), 865 ; port, 882; univ., 

868 

Caesarea (Turkey), 1340 
Cagliari (Italy), 1037, 1043, 1046 ; 
town, 1038 

— university, 1040 

Caicos Is. (West Indies), 348, 360 
Cairns (Queensland), 393 
Cairo (Egypt), 830; air mail service, 
205, 840; Moslem Univ., 831 ; 
State Univ., 832 ; town, 830 
Cajamarca (Peru), 1203; town, 1203 
Calabar (Nigeria), 262, 264 
Calabozo (Venezuela), 1367 
Calabria (Italy), 1036 
Calais (France), 865 ; trade, 882 
Calamar (Colombia), 774 
Calchi (iEgean), 1060 
Calcutta, 117, 124, 143, 154 

— trade, 143 ; university, 126, 164 
Oaldas (Colombia), 773 ; gold, 776 
Calgary (Canada), 296, 314, 315 
Cali (Colombia), 774 

Calicut (India), 124 
California, 458, 505 

— agriculture, 475, 507 

— area & population, 458, 474, 605 

— cotton, 476 

— gold, 478, 508 

— mining, 478, 508 

— naval station, 47 2 

— production and industry, 476, 478, 

507 

— public lands, 474, 606 

— representation, 463, 606 

— universities, 506 

Calimno, Islands of (iEgean), 1069; 
town, 1060 


Caliphate, the (Turkey), abolished, 
1345 

Callao (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1208 
; Caltanisetta (Italy), 1037, 1046 ; 
tn., 1038 

I Calvados (France), dept., 862 
I CamagUey (Cuba), 786 ; town, 786 
I Camayenne (Fr. Guinea), 926 
I Cambay (India), 173 
! Cambodia (Fr.), 889, 891, 894, 

: 895 

I — area and population, 889, 894 
I — government, 891, 896 
I Cambridge, pop., 14 ; university, 22, 

! 23 

I Cambridge (Mass.), 461, 647 
Camburg (Thuringia), 981 
Camden (N. Jersey), 461, 669 
Camerino (Italy), university, 1040 
Cameroon (French), 287, 889, 929 

administration, 889, 930 

area and population, 889, 980 

Cameroons, British, 262, 287, 929 

administration, 262, 287 

Cameroons Prov. (Nigeria), 266, 287 
Camooweal (W. Australia), 872 
Camorta Island (Nicobars), 149 
Campania (Italy), 1086 
Campbell Island (N.Z.), 430 
Camp Borden (Ontario), 300 
Campeche (Mexico), 1110 ; town, 
1110 

Campobasso( Italy), 1086; town, 1038 
Camrose (Canada), 316 
Canada, 290 sqq ; see also separate 
Provinces 

— aeronautics, 300 

— defence, 46, 299, 302 sqq 

— fruit, 301, 303 

— fur trade, 301, 305 

— navy, 46, 299 

— preferential tariffs to Dominions, 

306 

— provinces, 290, 293 sqq^ 301 sqq^ 

313 sqq 

— tariff agreement with Australia, 

367, 368 

— timber, 803, 306 

— universities, 296, and see Provinces 

— wood pulp, 305 

Qanakkale (Wrkey), vilayet, 1846, 
134fi 

Canal Goveinorate (Egypt), 880 
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CAN 

Canal Zone, Panama, 470, 773, 1183 

CaRar (Ecuador), province, 821, 823 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1209, 1318 

— area and population, 1813 

— camels, 1307 

— defence, 1804 

— education, 1802 
Canberra, Fed. cap. (Aust), 860 
Canea (Crete), 987 ; town, 987 
Canelones (Uruguay), 1360, 1368 ; 

town, 1860 

^ankiri (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Cantal (France), dept., 862 
Canterbury, population, 14 
Canterbury Univ. Coll. (N.Z.), 421 

— district (N.Z.), 420 
Canton (China), 748, 749 

— dockyard, 768 

— port, 749 

Canton (Ohio), 462, 676 
Cap Bon (Tunis), 911 
Cape Colonv, 262 
Cape Girardeau (Mo.), 667 
Cape Haitien (Haiti), 1001 
Cape Lopez (French Congo), 918 
Cape Mount (Liberia), 1096 
Cape of Good Hope Peovinoe, 286, 
239 3qq, 262 

— Administrator, 262 

— area and population, 239, 262 

— communications, 249 
constitution and govt. , 236, 287, 

252 

— education, 240, 253 

— finance, 242, 243, 254 

— gold, 246 

— justice, 242 

— maize, 245 

— mining, 246 

— production and industry, 244 sqq 

— Provincial Council, 238 

— railways, 249 

— representation, 237 
•— tin, 247 

— towns, 239, 258 

— university, 240 

— wheat, 245 

Cape Palmas (Liberia), 1096 
Cape P. of Wales (Alas.), tin at, 627 
Cape Town, 289, 262, 258 

— university, 240 , 

Cape Verde Is. (Portugal), 1231 


CAS 

Capodistria University (Greece), 988 
Capri vi Strip (S.W. Africa), 284 
Caqueti (Colombia), 774 
Carabobo (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Cardcas (Venezuela), 1367, 1370 

— university, 1368 ; wireless station, 

1371 

Caragnatay (Paraguay), 1188 
Carapegud (Paraguay), 1189 
Carbonear (Newfoundland), 842 
Carchi (Ecuador), province, 821 
CdrdeRas (Cuba), 786 
Cardiff, 16 ; college, 22 
Careysburg (Liberia), 1096 
Carib race (Dominica), 853 

— (Nicaragua), 1161 

Cariboo (British Columbia), 317 
Carinthia (Austria), 682 

— area and population, 682 
Carlisle, college, 22 

— population, 14 
Carlow (Irish F. St.), 83 
Carnegie Trust, 22 

Car Nicobar (Nicobar Is.), 149 
Carol II, King (Rumania), 1243 
Carola Hafen (Solomon Is.), 441 
Carolina, see N. and S. Carolina 
Caroline Is. (Pac.), 439, 1087 
Carrara (Italy), 1035 
Carson City (Nevada), 664 
Cartagena{Col.), 773, 774 ; univ., 774 
Cartagena (Spain), 1301 ; fort, 1306; 

naval and wireless stat., 1305 
Cartago (Costa Rica), 780 ; town, 781 
Casablanca (Morocco), 1120, 1124, 
1126; air stn., 1127; port, 
1126 

Cashmere, see Kashmir 
Caso (yEgean), 1060 
Casper (Wyoming), 624 
Caspian Ports (Persia), 1197 
Caatel Gaiidolfo (Papal), 1237 
Castellamare di Stabia (Italy), 1044 
Castelldn or Catalonia (Spain), 1299, 
1300, 1307 ; manufactures, 
1307 ; town, 1301 

Oastelo Branco (Port.), prov., 1224 ; 
town, 1226 

Castelrosso (.ffigean), 1069, 1060 
Castlemaine (Victoria), 386 
Castletown (Isle of Man), 73 
Castries (S. Lucia), 867 
Castrop'Rauxel (Prussia), 948 
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CAT 

Cat Island (Bahamas), 346 
Catalonia, see Castelldn 

— statute approved, 1299 
Catamarca (Argentina), 670, 675 
Catania (Sicily), 1037 ; town, 1038 
■— port, 1060 ; university, 1040 
Catanzaro (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Oauca (Colombia), 778; gold, 776 
Caucasus (Russia), forests, 1263 
Cautin (Chile), prov., 738 
Cavalla (Greece), 986 

Cavan (Irish F. State), 83 
Cavite (P.L), naval station, 472 
Cawnpore (India), 124, 168 
Cayenne (French Guiana), 933 ; wire- 
less stn., 933 
Cayes (Haiti), 1001 
Cayman Brae Island, 349 
Cayman Islands (W. I.), 349 
Ceara (Brazil), 718, 719 
Cebu Is. (Philippines), 636 ; town, 
636, 639 

Cellar Rapids (Iowa), 532 
Ceiba, La (Honduras), 1006 
Celebes Is. (D.E.I.), 1149 
Celilo Canal (U.S,A.), 526, 691 
Central Africa Protectorate (British), 
see Nyasaland Protectorate 
Central Asia, Russian possessions in, 
1256, 1270 sqq 

Central Australia (Territory), 413, 
414 

Central Falls (Rhode Island), 696 
Central India Agency, area and popu- 
lation, 121, 170 

.government, 170 

native states, 170 

opium, 130 

Central India Agency, religion, 170 
Central Provinces k Berar (India), 
121, 160 9qq 

agriculture, 135, 161 

area A population, 121, 126, 161 

births and deaths, 128 

finance, 131, 161 

forests, 185, 136, 161 

government, 118, 119, 160 

— — - Tustice, 128, 161 

land revenue, 131, 161 

tenure, 134 

native states, 121, 125 

newspapers, &c., 127 

— — religion, 126, 161 


OHA 

Central Provinces & Berar (India), 
States, 121 

Cephalonia (Greece), 986 
Cernautzi (Rumania), 1245 ; uni- 
versity, 1246 

Cerro Largo (Uruguay), 1360 
Cesis (Latvia), 1091 
Ces8aock(N.S.W.), 377 
Cette (France), port, 882 
Cetynye (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Ceuta (Span. Af.), 1800 

— fort, 1306 

— telephone connection with 

Europe, 1127 
Ceylon, 103 sqq 

— communications, 107, 144 

— constitution and govt., 103 

— dependency (Maidive Islands), 107 

— new constitution, 103 

— State Council, 108 
Chachapoyas (Pern), 1203 
Chaco (Argentina), terr., 670 
Chaco, El (Bolivia and Paraguay), 

710, 1188 

— boundary dispute, 709 

— race (Paraguay), 1188 

Chaco Oriental (Bolivia), petroleum, 
718 

Chad territory (Fr. Congo), 914 
Chafarina Is. (Spanish Africa), 1800 
Chagai (Baluch.), 151 
Chahar (Mongolia), 766 
Chalcidlce (Greece), 986 
Chalcis (Greece), 988 
Chalons (France), tech, school, 870 
Chaman (Baluchistan), 162 
Chamba (India), state, 181 
Chamorro lang. (Guam), 640 
Champaign (111.), 626 
Cham^rico (Guatemala), port, 998 
Chanchainayo (Peru), ootfee, 1207 
Ohandabnri (Siam), 1289 
Chanderuagor (French India), 890 
Chang-chuu (Manchuria), 763 
Change race (Chile), 788 
Ch’angsha (China), 748 ; port, 749 
Channel Is., 74 

— agriculture, 74 

— area and pop., 11, 18 

— fisheries, 61 

— government, 74 

— trade, 7K 
Chao^psien, su Korea 
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CHA 

Chaoru (Dahomey), 928 
Chapada Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
monds, 722 

Chapel Hill (N. Car.), univ., 580 
Charente (France), dept., 862 
Charente-lnf6rieure (France), dept., 
862 

Charjiui (Bokhara), 1271 
Charleroi (Belgium), 694 
Charleston (South Carolina), 699 

— naval station, 472 
Charleston (West Virginia), 618 
Charlestown (Nevis), 362 
Charlotte, Grand-Duchess (Luxem- 
burg), 1105 

Charlotte (North Carolina), 679 
Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Is.), 634 
Charlottetown (P. Ed. Island), 328 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 393 
Charshamba (Turkey), tobacco, 1363 
Chatham, population, 14 
Chatham Islands (N.Z. ). 419, 429 
Chattanoo^ (Ten.), 461, 603 

— university, 603 

Chaux-de-Fonds, La (Switzerland), 
1335 

Oheb (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Cheboksara (Russia), 1247 
Chefoo (China), port, 749 
Chekiang (China), 748 

— arable area, 764 
Cheliabinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Chelsea (Massachusetts), 547 
Cheltenham, population, 14 
Chemnitz (Saxony), 978 ; town, 942, 

979 

Chemulpo (Korea), 1081 ; port, 1083 
Ch’6ng-tu (China), 748 
Cher (France), dept., 862 
Cherbourg (France), fort, 872 ; poyt, 
881 ; naval station, 872, 876 
Cheremkhov Basin (Siberia), coal, 
1275 

Cherso Is. (Italy), 1031 
Chester, population, 14 

— (Pennsvlvania), 593 
Chesterfield, population, 14 
Cheyenne (Wyoming), 624 
Chhaliar (India), 176 
Chhota Udepur (India), 173 
Ohiaotung Univ. (China), 751 
Chiapas (Mexico), state,, 11 10 
Chicago (III), 461, 626 ; univ., 627 


CHI 

Chicago (111.), Federal Bank, 493 
Chiclayo (Peru), 1203 
Chicopee (Massachusetts), 547 
Chiengmai (Siam), 1292 
Chieti (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Chihli (China), 748, 760 ; cotton, 
754 

Chihuahua (Mexico), 1110; town, 
1110 

Chile, 736 sqq 

— American loan and Departmental 

finances, 737 

— area and population, 737, 738 

— boundary treaties, 737, 1203 

— guano, 741 

— motor vehicles, 742 

— provinces, 738, 1203 
Chilian (Chile), 738 

Chilo6 (Chile), province, 738, 741 
Chilpancingo (Mexico), 1110 
Chimborazo (Ecuador), 821, 823 
China, 746 sqq 

— Boxer Indemnity agreement with 

Great Britain, 752 

— constitution, 746, 747 

— customs, 748, 762, 1086 
maritime, 762, 758 

— dependencies, 748, 762 sqq 

— extra- territoriality abolished, 760 

— foreign advisers, 752 

— Japanese agreement with, 748, 

1067 

— Japanese in, 749, 1068 

— Japanese troops in, 1072 

— Kuomintang, 746 

— leased and alienated territory, 112, 

748, 749, 763, 896, 1061, 1067 

— likin abolished, 762 

— maritime customs, 762, 768 

— motor roads, 757 

— Nanking Government, 746, 747, 

749 

— National University, 761 

— salt, 766 

— State Bank, 769 

— weights and measures, new 

standard, 761, 762 

— Wei-hai-Wei restored to, 749 
Chinandega (Nicaragua), 1161 
Chincha (Peru), 1203 

Chinde (Mozambique), 1284 
Chinese Turkestan, 766 
Chinkiang (China), 748 ; port, 749 
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CHI 


COA 


Chinnampo (Korea), port, 1083 
Chintechi (Nyasalana), 221 
Chinwangtao (China), port, 749 
Chios (Greece), 987 ; town, 987 
Chiriqul (Panama), province, 1181, 
1183, 1184 

Chisliima (Kurile) Islands (Japan), 
1067 

Chisimaio, 1054. See Kisniayu 
Chisinau (Rumania), 1245 
Chita (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Chitral (India), 180 
Chittagong (India), 143 
Chivilcoy (Argentina), 671 
Chivor (Colombia), 776 
Choc6 (Colombia), 773 ; platinum, 776 
Choiseul Is. (Pacific), 437 
Cholo race (Peru), 1202 
Choluteca (Honduras), 1005 
Chomutov (Czechoslovakia), 793 ; 
coal, 796 

Chosen or Chao-psien, see Korea 
Chota Nagpur (India), see Bihar and 
Orissa 

— coal, 156 

Choumen (Bulgaria), see Shumen 
Christchurch (N.Z.), 420; Canter- 
bury college, 421 

Christian X. (Denmark), 804, 1018 
Christiania, see Oslo 
Christiansted (Virgin Is.), 634 
Christmas Is. (Pacific), 436 

(Straits Settlements), 184, 189, 

190 

phosphates, 189 

Chua (Uganda), 211 
Chubut (Argentina), territory, 670 
Chumbi valley, 765 
Chung-Chow Uuiv. (China), 751 
Chung-Hua Min-Kuo, see China 
Chung-King (China), 749 
Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 710 
Chur (Switzerland), 1836 
Chura Chand Singh, ruler (Manipur), 
170 

Chuvash area (Russia), 1256 
Cicero (111.), 626 
Cienfuegos (Cuba), 786 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 461, 684 

— univ., 686 

Cirencester, agricultural college, 22 
Citth del Vaticano, 1237 ; see Rome, 
See and Church of 


Ciudad Bolivar (Venezuela), 1387 

— gold, 1369 

Ciudad-Real (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Ciudad Juarez (Mexico), 1110 
Civil Territory (Algeria), 903 
Clare (Irish F. State), 83 
Claremont (W. Australia), 405 
Clarksburg (West Virginia), 618 
Clermont-Ferrand (France), 865 

— univ., 868 
Cleveland (Ohio), 461, 584 

Federal Bank, 493 

Cleveland, East (Ohio), 584 
Cleveland Heiglits (Oliio), 584 
Clichy (France), 866 
Clifton (N.J.), 569 

Clinton (Iowa), 532 
Cloncurry (W. Australia), 372 
Cluj (Rumania), 1245 ; univ., 1246 ; 
see Kolozsvar 

Cluny (France), tech, school, 870 
Clydebank, population, 17 
iMJoahuila (Mei.), 1110; coal, 1113 
Coal-yielding regions ; — 

Abyssinia, 650 Hungary, 1014 
Argentine, 675 India, 138 
Australia, 366, Japan & depen., 
States 1075, 1077, 

Austria, 686 1086 

Basutoland, 228 Korea, 1083 
Belgium, 697 Malaya, 192 
Brazil, 722 Mexico, 1113 

B. Borneo, 100 Netherlands, 
Bulgaria, 733 1142 

Canada, 804, k Newfoundland, 
see Provs. 342 


Chile, 741 
China, 755 
Colombia, 776 
Gzechoslovaki;\, 
796 

Dominican Re- 
public, 817 
Dutch East 
Indies, 1153 
Ecuador, 823 
France, 879 
— cols, 806, 892 
Germany, 953, 
& see States 
Gt. Britain, 61, 
52 

Honduras, 1006 


Now Zealand, 
425 

Nigeria, 264 
Persia, 1196 
Peru, 1207 
Poland, 1210 
Portugal, 1219 
Rhodesia, 232, 
234 

Rumania, 1248 
Sarawak, 102 
Siam, 1291 
S. Africa, 282, 
234, 246 
Spain, 1307 
Spitsbergen, 
1178 
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COA 

Coal-yielding continued, 

Sweden, 1324 Uruguay, 1363 

Syria, 900 U.S.A., 477. 

Tasmania, 412 See also States 
Turkey, 1358 Venezuela, 1869 

Coast Province (Kenya), 207 
Coatbridge, population, 17 
Coban (Guat.), 997 ; coffee, 998 
Cobh (Ireland), port, 90 
Coblentz (Germany), 942 
Coburg (Ravaria), 966 
Cocanada (India), 124 
Cochabamba (Bolivia), dept,, 710 ; 
tn., 710 

Cochin (Madras), port, 164 

— State, 121, 179 
Cochin-China (F.), 889, 891 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 693 
*— reprasentation, 889, 893 
Code (Panama), 1181 

Cocoa Islands (Malaya), 184, 185, 
189 

Codringtou College (Barbados), 346--*^ 
Coetivy Island (Seychelles), 224 ' 

Coffey vil le ( Kans. ) , 53 4 | 

Cohoes (New York), 575 
Coimbatore (India), 124 i 

Coimbra (Portugal), 1224 ; town, i 
1226 ; university, 1225 
Cojedes (Venezuela), state, 1867 
Colchagua (Chile), province, 738 
Colchester, population, 14 
Colima (Mexico), 1110 ; tn., 1110 
Collie (W. Australia), 405 
Coldane Island (Macao), 1236 
Cologne (Germany), 942, 976 

— university, 945 
Colombea (France), 866 
Colombia, 772 sqq 

— boundary treaties, 778, 1204 

— Peruvian troops evacuated, 773 

— Panama Canal indemnity, 773 
Colombo (Ceylon), 104 

Coldn (Ecuador), 821 
Coldn (Panama), 1181 ; town, 1181, 
1183, 1184 

— wireless station, 783 

Colonia (Uruguay), 1360, 1863 ; 

town, 1360 

Colonial Territories (Bolivia), 710 
Coloniftfy Britiah, 77 
COLOBABO, 468, 509 sqq, 

— agriculture, 474, 611 


CON 

i Colorado, area and pop. , 468, 609 
I — production and industry, 474, 476, 

' 611 

j — public lands, 474, 509 
representation, 453, 609 

— wheat, 475, 511 

Colorado (Costa Rica), wireless stn., 
783 

Colorado Springs (Colorado), 510 
I Columbia, Dirt, of (U.S.A. ), 466, 
467, 516s^g 

— area and pop., 457 

— government, 465, 516 
I — justice, 466 

1 — local government, 465, 405, 610 
I — National Guard, 469, .518 
I Columbia (Missouri), 558 
I — (South Carolina), 698, 699 
Columbia University (N.Y.), 576 
Columbus (Ohio), 461, 584 
Comino Island (Malta), 95 
Commendador (Dominican Rep.), 
818 

Commonwealth of Aust., 9<e Aus- 
tralia 

Como (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Como^ River (F.W.A.), gold, 927 
Comoro Islands (French), 916, 919 
Comox (British Columbia), 317 
Conakry (French Guinea), 926 

— wireless stn., 926 
Concepcidn (Chile), 738 ; town, 738 
Concepcibn (Paraguay), dept., 1188 ; 

town, 1183, 1189 

— wireless station, 1191 
Concord (New Hampshire), 667 
Concordia (Argentina), 671 
Condamine, La (Monaco), 1117 
Congo Beige (Belgian Congo), 702 

sqq 

— French, 913 sqq 
— Portuguese, 1232 
— River navigation, 706 
Conjeeveram (India), 124 
Connaught, area and population, 83 

— religion, 84 
Connecticut, 467, 612 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 518 

— area and population, 467, 512 

— naval station, 472 

— production and industry, 476, 613 

— representation, 468, 612 

— tobacco, 470 
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CON 

Connecticut, Storrs State College, 
613 

— Yale Univeraity, 613 
Conatantino (Algeria), 903 ; tn., 904 
Constantinople (now Istanbul) (Tur- 
key), 1346, 1347 »qq 

— air service, 1356 

— Patriarch of, 988, 1349 

— shipping, 1865 

~ town, 1845, 1348, 1849 

— university, 1349 
Oonstantza (Rumania), 1245 
Gooch Behar (India), 170 
Cook Islands (N.Z. ), 419, 429 
Coolgardie (W. Aust. ), 407 
Ooomassie, orKumasi (Ashanti), 270 
Coorg (India), 119, 162 

— agriculture, 137, 162 

— area and population, 121, 124, 136, 

162 

— births and deaths, 123 
-^finance, 131, 162 

— forests, 135 

— government, 119, 162 

— justice, 128 

— land tenure and revenue, 130, 134 

— language, 162 

— religion, 125 

Copacabana penins. (Bolivia-Peru), 
710 

Copais, Lake (Greece), 991 
Copan (Hond.), products, 1006 
Copenhagen (Denmark), 806, 807 

— university, 808 
Coquilbatville ( B. Congo), 703, 706 
Coquimbo (Chile), 788 ; mines, 741 

— wireless station, 740 

Cdrdoba (Ai^entina), province, 670 

— (Argentina), town, 671; uni- 

versity, 671 

— (Spain), 1300, 1307; town, 1301 
Cordova (Alaska), 626 

Corea, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 

Corinth (Greece), 986 

— canal, 993 

Corinto (Nicar.), 1161 ; port, 1163 
Corisco (Span. Africa), 1818, 1814 
Cork, 83 ; county borough, 82, 88 ; 
military district, 87 

— port, 90 

— university college, 84, 85 
Com Island (Nicaragua), 1161 


CUB 

Cornell University (N.Y.), 676 
Comer Brook (Newfoundland), 342 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 4 
Coro (Venez.), 1367 ; coal, 1369 
Correze (France), dept., 862 
Corrientes (Argentina), 670 ; tn., 671 
Corse (France), dept,, 862 
Corsica, naval station, 876 
(^orum (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Coru&a (Spain), 1300; town, 1301 
Cos (iFgean), 1060, 1341 
Cosenza (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Cosmoledo Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Costa Rica, 780 sqq 
— boundary dispute settled, 780 
Coswig (Anhalt), 963 
Cotch?ry (French India), 890 
COte-d’Or (France), dept., 862 
Cdtes-du-Nord (France), dept., 862 
Cottbus (Prussia), 943 
Council Bluffs (Iowa), 532 
Courbevoie (France), 866 
^Courland (Latvia), 1090 
Courland (Lithuania), 1101 
Courtrai (Belgium), 694 
CoveUtry, population, 14 
Covilba (Portugal), 1226 
Covington (Kentucky), 637 
j Cracow (Poland), 1214; fort, 1218; 
military district, 1218 ; town, 
1214, 1216, 1218; univ., 1215 
Craiova (Rumania), 1246 
Cranston (Rhode Island), 596 
Cranwoll Cadet College, 48 
Cremona (Italy), 1034; tn., 1038 
Crete (Greece), 728, 986, 987 
Creuse (France), dept., 862 
Crewe, population, 14 
Crimean Republic, 1264, 1266 
Crimmitsohau (Saxony), 979 
Crisana (Rumania), 1244 
Cristobal (Panama), port. 340, 1188 
j Croatia (Yugoslavia), 1378, 1376 
j — and Slavonia (Yugoslavia), 1873 

1 m 

i Cronstaiit (Hus.), Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), 346 
Croydon, population, 14 
Cuba, Ihb sqq 

— air mail service, 789 

— constitutional changes, 786 

— libraries and periodicals, 78T 

— naval station, 472 
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CUB 

Cuba, revolution and appointment 
of provisional president, 786, 
786 

Cucuta (Colombia), 774 
Cuddalore (India), 124 
Cuenca (Ecuador), 821, 823 

— university, 822 

Cuenca (Spain), province, 1300 
Culebra Cut (Panama Canal), 1186 
Culebra Is. (Porto Rico), 633 
Culiacan (Mexico), 1110 
Cumana (Venez.), 1367 ; cotton 
mills, 1370 

Cumberland (Maryland), 644 
Cundinamarca (Colom. ), 773, 776 
Cuneo (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Cura9ao.(Dutch W.I.), 1155, 1157 

— administration, 1167 

— islands, 1157 
Cureghem (Belgium), 694 
Curieuse Island (Seychelles), 224 
Curragh Camp (Irish Free State), 87 
Curytiba (Brazil), 718, 724 ; univ., 

719 

Cutch (India), state, 183 
Cuttack (India), 124, 155 
Cuvashian Republic (U.S.S.R.), 1254 
Cuxhaven (Germany), port, 956 
Cuyaba (Brazil), 718 
Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio), 584 
Cuyuna (Minn.), iron, 654 
Cuzco (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 ; 

univ., 1204 
Cyclades (Greece), 986 
CtfRUS, 108 sqq 

Otrenaica (Italian Libya), 1066, 
1056, 1068, 1059 

Czechoslovakia, Rep. of, 791 sqq 

— births, marriages, deaths, 793 

— currency stabilisation, 798 

— leased territory, 798 
Czemowitz (Rumania), see Cernautzi 
Czestochowa (Ppland), 1214 

Dabola (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Dabou(Fr. W. Africa), 927 
Dacca (India), 124, 164 ; univ., 126, 
164 

Dagestan (Republic), 1254, 1266 
DagO Is. (Estonia), 843 
Dagomba langu^e, Togo, 930 
Dahlak Is. (Eritrea), pearl fishery, 
1064 


DAB 

Dahomey (F. Af.), 889, 922, 924, 927, 
928 

— area & population, 889, 922, 927 

— imports and exports, 924, 927 
Dairen or Dalny (Manchuria), 763, 

1067, 1086 

Dakar (Senegal), 922, 924, 925 ; port, 
926 

— special territory, 926 
Dakota, see N. and S. Dakota 
Dalai Lama (Tibet), 764 
Dallas (Texas), 461, 606 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— univ., 606 

Dalles and Celilo Canal (U.S. A.), 691 
Dalmatia (Yugoslavia), 1373, 1376 
Dalny, see Dairen 
Damanhfir (Egy[>t), 829, 830 
Damao (Portugese India), 1236 
Damascus (Syria), 898 ; tobacco, 900; 
town, 899, 901 

Darabovitza (Rumania), petroleum, 
1248 

Darner, El (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Damietta (Egypt), 830 ; town, 830 

— mosque, 831 

Danakii race (Abyssinia), 648 

— (Fr. Somaliland), 922 
Danger Island (Cook Is.), 429 
Dangs States (India), 177 
Dankali (Abyssinia), 647 
Danube Commission, 1249 

— prov. (Wiirttemberg), 983 

— river defences, 732, 1247 
Danube, river, navigation and ports, 

732, 734, 1249 
Danville (Illinois), 626 
Danzio, 801 sqq, 940, 1220 

— mercantile marine, 1220 

— port, 802, 1220 
Daqahliya (Egypt), 880 
Darbhangah (India), 124 
Dardanelles, The (Turkey), 1347 ; 

demilitarisation, 1847 
Dar el Baida, see Casablanca 
Dar-eS'Salaam (Tanganyika), 281, 
282 

Darfur (Sahara), 1069 
Darlington, population, 14 
Darmstadt (Hesse), 942, 970 ; tech- 
nical schools, 944, 970 
Dartmouth (Nova Scotia), 324 
Dam (Papua), 416 
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DA.R 

Darwen, population, 14 
Darwin (N. Australia), 414 

— (Falkland Islands), 335 
Daugavpils or Dvinsk (Latvia), 1091 
Davenport (Iowa), 532 

David (Panama), 1181, 1183 
Dawson (Yukon), 333 
Dayton (Ohio), 461, 584 
Dead Sea (Palestine), 202 
Dearborn (Mich.), 560 
Deblin (Poland), fort, 1218 
Debra Markos (Abyssinia), 648 
Debra Tabor (Abyssinia), 648 
Debrecen (Hungary), 1010 ; military 
dist., 1013 ; univ., 1011 
Decatur (Illinois), 526 
Deccan (India), irrigation, 168 ; 
states, 171 

D65fn (Teschen) (CzechosL), 798 
Deep ^y (Hong Koug), 112 
Degema (Nigeria), 264 
Deir ez Zor (Syria), 898 
DeirOt (Egypt), irrigation, 837 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1234 
Delaware, 457, 514 sqq 

— area and pop., 457, 514 

— representation, 463, 514 
Delft (Netherlands), 1136 

Delhi (India), city, 117, 124, 129, 
162 ; new capital completed, 
117 

— province, 123, 162 
agriculture, 136 

area and population, 162 

births and deaths, 123 

— province, Chief Commissioner, 

162 

government, 117, 119, 162 

land revenue, 134 

tenure, 184 

newspapers, &c., 127 

religion, 124 

university, 126, 162 

Delta-Amacuro (Venez.). ter., 1867 
Demerara (B, Guiana), 336, 1155 
Denizli (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Denmark, 804 sqq 

— King, 804, 806, 1018 
D’Entrecasteaux Is. (Pacific), 416 
Denver (Colo.), 481, 510 

— university, 510 
Deraa (Syria), 205 
Derby, population, 14 


DOM 

Dema (Italian Africa), 1059 
D^sirade I, (Guadeloupe), 932 
Des Moines (Iowa), 461, 531, 532 
Dessau (Anhalt), 942, 963 
Dessie (Abyssinia), 650, 651 
Destrellan (Guadeloupe) wireless 
station, 932 
Detmold (Juppe), 971 
Detroit (Mich. ), 461, 550 
Deurne (Belgium), 693 
Deventer (Netherlands), 1136 
Dewsbury, population, 14 
Dhamar (Yemen), 665 
Dhararapur (India), 173 
Dholpur state (India), 181 
Dhrangadhra (India), 183 
Dhrol (India), 183 
Diamantina (Brazil), diamonds, 722 
Diber (Albania), 658 
Di6go Garcia Is. (Mauritius), 218, 220 
Diego-Suarez (Madagascar), 916, 919 
Dieppe (France), ix)rt, 882 
Differdange (Luxemburg), 1107 
Digue, La, Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Dijon (France), 865 ; univ., 868 
Dillingen (Germany), faculties, 945 
Dilly (Timor), port, 1236 
Dindings (Penang), 184 sqq 
Dingri (Tibet), 764 
Dir (India), 180 
Dire Dawa (Abyssinia), 648 
Direction Is. (Cocos Is.), 189 
Diriamba (Nicaragua), 1161 
DisTRurr of Columbia (U.S.A.), 
455, 457, 465, 616 sqq. 

— area and pop., 457, 516 

— government, 455, 616 

— local government, 455, 616 

Distrito Federal (Mexico), 1110 
Disilg (Egypt), mosque, 831 
Diu (Portuguese India), 1235 ^ 

Diwaniyah (Iraq), 1026 

Diy ala (Iraq), 1025 
Diyarbekir (Turkey), town, 1348 ; 
vilayet, 1348 

Djambi Is. (Sumatra), 1149 
Djeun4 (French W. Africa), 928 
Djibouti (Fr. Somaliland), 922] 
Dmitrievsk (U.S.8. R.), 1266 
Dnepropetrovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1266, 
1280 

Dobeln (Saxony), 979 
Dominica (B.W. Indies), 861, 352 
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DOM 

Dominican Republic, 816 »qq 
Dominion of Oftnada, ste Canada 
DomnarTet (Sweden), iron, 1324 
Don Univ. (Russia)', 1268 
Donau, see Danube 
Doncaster, population, 14 
Dondo (Port. E. Africa), 1235 
Donegal (Irish F. State), 83 
Donetz basin (Ukraine), Socialist 
towns, 1280 

Dongola (A.-E. Sudan), 277, 279 
Dorada, La (Colombia), 777 
Dordogne (France), dept., 862 
Dordrecht (Netherlands), 1188 
Dorpat (Estonia), 844 ; univ., 846, 
1092, 1258 

Dortmund (Prussia), 942, 975 
Douala (Fr. Cameroon), 931 
Doubs (France), dept., 862 
Douglas (Alaska), 626 

— (Isle of Man), 73 
Dover, population, 14 

— (Delaware), 614, 516 
Down, county, 68, 69 

Drama (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Drammen (Norway), 1168 
D fancy (France), 866 
Dravsica (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Drente (Netherlands), 1134, 1185 
Dresden (Sax.), 978 ; technical high 
school, 944,979; town, 942, 979 
Drinska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Drome (France), dept., 862; silk, 879 
Drnmheller (Alberta), 314 
Dubbo (N.S.W.), 377 
Dublin, 82 

— area and population, 83 

— county borough, 82, 83 

— local govt. , 82, 83 

— military district, 87 

— ^ort, 90 

— university & colleges, 84 
Dubuque (Iowa), 632 

Duchy of Cornwall, 4 v 

Duchy of Lancaster, 4 
Ducie Island (Pacific), 435 
Dudelange (Luxemburg), 1107 
Dudley, population, 14 
Dudweiler (Toe Saar), 962 
Dueim, Ed (A..E. Sudan), 275 
Duff Islands (Pacific), 437 
Duisburg- Hamborn (Pncsiia), 042, 
976 


EAS 

Duke of Yorklslds. (New Guinea), 440 
Duki district (Baluchistan), 161 
Dulaim (Iraq), 1026 
Duluth (Minnesota), 462, 563 
Dunavska (Yugoslavia), 1874 
Dundalk (Irish P. State), 87 
Dundas(N.S.W.), 377 
Dundee, 17 

Dunedin (New Zealand), 420 

— university, 421 
Dunfermline, 17 
Dungarpur (India), 181 
Dunkerque or Dunkirk (France), 

naval station, 876 ; port, 882 
Dunkirk (New York), 576 
Dun Laogliaire (Irish Free State), 
82, 90 

Duran (Ecuador), aviation school, 823 
Durango (Mexico), 1110; town, 1110 
Durazno (Uruguay), I860; town, 1860 
Durazzo (Dnrres) (Albania), 657, 660 
Durban (Natal), 239, 266 

— whaling at, 256 

Durham (North Carolina), 679 
Durham University, 22, 272, 346 

Durlach (Baden), 963 

Durostor (Rumania), dept., 1246 
D’Urville Is. (Kairiru) (New Guinea), 
440 

Dusharabe (Tajikistan), now Stalin- 
abad, 1273 

Diisseldorf (Prussia), 942, 976 
Dusun race (Borneo), 100 
Dutch Borneo, 1149, 1153 
Dutch Cura(jao, 1166, 1157 
Dutch East Indies, 1148 sqq 

— Chinese in, 1149, 1162 

Dutch Guiana [see Surinam), 1166 sqq 
Dutch New Guinea, 1149 
Dutch 'W^est Indies, 1165 sqq. See 
Surinam a<Ad Cuia(jao 

— air service, 1167 
Dvinsk (Latvia), 1091 
Dyak race (Sarawak), 102 

Ealing, population, 14 
East Africa, British, 206 sqq 

Italian, 218, 226, 1063 aqq 

Portuguese, 1226, 1281, lisSsqq 

East African Protectorate. See Kenya 
Eastbourne, population, 14 
East Chicago (Indiana), 629 
East Cleveland (Ohio), 584 
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East Griqualand (South Africa), 263 

East Ham, population, 14 

East Indies, bntish. India, British 

— — Dutch. See Dutch East Indies 

French. See India, French. 

Portuguese. See India, Portu. 

East London (Cape Prov. ), 253 
East Orange (N.J. ), 569 

East Providence (R.I.), 696 
East Prussia, 940, 974 
East St. Louis (Illinois), 526 
Eastern Carolines, 1087 
Eastern Mongolia, mines, 1067 
Eastern Province (Uganda), 211 
Eastern States (India), 171 
Eastern Thrace (Turkey), 1345 
Eau Claire (Wis.), 621 
Ebingen (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Ebute Metta (Nigeria), 263 
Eccles, population, 14 
Ecuador, 772, 820 sqq 

— boundary questions, 820, 1204 

— salt monopoly, 823 
Kde (Netherlands), 1136 
Kdessa (Greece), 986 

Edge Is. (Spitsbergen), 1178 
Edina (Liberia), 1096 
Edinburgh, 17 ; university, 22, 23 
Edirne (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Edmonton (Canada), 314 sqq 
Efate Island (Pacific), 437 
Egor (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Egham, Royal Holloway College, 23 
Egypt, 827 sqq 

— air mail service, 203, 840 
squadrons in, 836 

— Maktabs, 831, 832 

— navy, 836 

— religion, 828, 830 
— - Suez Canal, 39, 839 

— university, 831, 832 

— Wakf lands, 910 

Eichstiitt (Germany), faculties, 946 
Eindhoven (Netherlands), 1136 
Eisenach (Thuringia), 981 
El-Abiat (Oyronaica), 1067 
El Ahmadi, Mosque (Tanta), 831 
El Azhar, Mosque (Cairo), 831 
El&ziz (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Elba, Island of, 1043 
Elbasan (Albania), 658 
El Beni (Bolivia), 710, 712 
Elbing (Prussia), 942 


El Chaco (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
710, 1188 

El Darner (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Eldoret (Kenya), 208 
El Dueim (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Eleuthera Island (Bahamas), 345 
El Fasher (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
El Gallo (Nicaragua), wireless statu,, 

, 1164 

I Elgin (Illinois), 626 
I El Hamme (Palestine), 202 
j Elisabeth ville (Belg. Congo), 703 
i Elizabeth (New Jersey), 461, 669 
I El Qosseir (Egypt), port, 839 
; Ellice Islands (Pacific), 436 
; Ellis (Greece), 986 
I Elmira (New York), 575 
i El Obeid (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
1 Elobey, Great and Little (Spanish 
1 Africa), 1313, 1314 

! El Palomar (Argentine), 673 
! El Paso (Texas), 462, 606 
i Elyria (Ohio), 584 
■ Emden (Germany), port, 956 
j Emilia (Italy), province, 1036 
I Emirau Is. (New Guinea), 441 
I Emmen (Netherlands), 1136 
i Encamp (Andorra), 888 
Encarnarion(Para. ), 1188 ; town, 1189 
Enderbury Island (Pacific), 436 
Endicott(N.Y.), 575 
England and Wales— 

— agricultural holdings, 50 

— agriculture, 48 sqq 

— area, 11, 12, 48, 49 

j — Bank of England, 66 

— banks, chartered, 66 

j savings, post-oflBce, 66 

trustee, 67 

— births, maniages, and deaths, 18 

— canals, 64 

— cities, 14 sqq 

— commerce, 56 sqq 

— Counties, Administrative, 9, 12, 
13 

— County Boroughs, 10, 14, 15 
Councils, 8, 9 

— crime and criminals, 26, 26, 27 

— crops, 48, 49 

— customs, 32 sqq 

— education, agricultural, 22, 50 
elementary, 24 

military, 41 
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ENB 

England and Wales — coni . 

— education, secondary, 23, 24 
technical, 23, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 

— fiaheries, 60, 61 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— justice and ci'ime, 25 9q^g 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— land distribution, 48 

— live stock, 49 

— local government, 8 sqq 
taxation, 38, 89 

— metropolis {see also London), 18 

— national insurance, 27 sqq 

— old-age pensions, 28 

— parliamentary representation, 6 

sqq 

— pauperism, 31 

— police, 9, 10, 26 

— population, 11 

— religion, 19, 20, 21 

— towns, 14, 15 

— universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48, 49 

— widows’ k orphans* pensions, 28 
Enid (Oklahoma), 587 

Enna (Italy), 1038 

Enos (dEgean shores), 728 

Enschede (Netherlands), 1136 

Entebbe (Uganda), 211 

Entre Minho-e-Douro (Port.), 1224 

Entre Rios (Argentina), 670, 676 

Enzeli (Persia), port, 1197 

Epi Island (Pacific), 487 

fipinal (France), fortress, 873 

Epirus (Greece), 986 

Equatorial Africa (Fr.), 889, 913ayg 

Erfurt (Prussia), 942 

Erie (Pennsylvania), 461, 593 

— Canal (N.Y.), 678 
Erigavo (Br. Somaliland), 226 
Eritrea (Italian E. Africa), 1053 

— defence, 1043, 1053 

— frontier, 921 

— port, 650 

— treaty with Abyssinia, 647 
Erivau (Armenia), 1266, 1277, 1348 
Erlangen (Bav.), 966 ; univ., 946, 

966 

Erromanga Island (Pacific), 437 
Erythrea, see Eritrea 
Erzincan (Turkey), vilayel, 1348 


FAL 

Erzurum (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
town, 1348 

Es Suweda (Syria), 898 
Escaut, see Schelde 
Esch'Abzette (LuxemburgX 1006 
Elskilstuna (Sweden), 1319 
Eskisahir (Turkey), town, 1348 ; 
vilayet, 1348 

Esmeraldas (Ecuador), 821 ; town, 
821 

— wireless station, 825 
Esna Barrage (Egjj^pt), 836 
Espaillat (Dominican Repub.), prov., 

816 

Espaha, see Spain 

Espirito Santo (Brazil), 718, 721 

— coffee, 721 

Espiritu Santo Island (Pacific), 437 
Esquimau (Canada), 300 
Essen (Prussia), 942, 976 
Essequibo (B. Guiana), 386, 1165 
Esslingen (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Esteli (Nicaragua), 1161 
Estonia, 843 sqq, 1253 

— metric system introduced, 847 
Estremadura (Port.), prov., 1224 
Ethiopia, 647 sqq 

Etterbeek (Brussels), 093 
Euboea (Greece), 986 ; mines, 991 
Eugene (Or^on), 590 
Eiipen (Bel^um), 692, 940 
Eure (France), dept., 862 
Eure-et-Loir (FrancoX dept., 862 
Europe, British pOHsesaions in, 7Ssqq 
Evanston (Illinois), 626 
Evansville (Indiana), 462, 629 
Everett (Massachusetts), 647 

— (Washington), 616 

Evora (Portugal), 1224 ; town, 1225 
Ewe race ( W est Africa), 927 ; language 
(Togo), 929 

Exeter, population, 14 ; college, 22 
Exuma Island (Bahamas), 845 

Fabroe Islands, see Faroe Is. 
Facersta (Sweden), iron, 1324 
Fairbanks (Alaska), 626 
Fairfield (N.S.W.), 377 
Fairmount (West Virginia), 618 
Faiyfim (Egypt), 880 ; town, 830 
Fakaofo Island (PacificX 480 
Falasha race (Abyssinia), 648 
Falcdn (Yenez.), 8tate, 1367, 1369 
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FAL 

Falkirk, population, 17 
Falkland Islands, 334 sqq 
Falknov (Czechoslovakia), coal, 796 
Fall River (Maas.), 461, 646 
Falmonth (Jamaica), 848 
Falun (Sweden), 1319 
Famagusta (Cyprus), 109, 111 
Fanning Island (Pacific), 436 
Far Eastern Region (U.S.S.R.), 1274 
Farah (Afghan.), 653 
Fargo (North Dakota), 682 
Faridkot (India), state, 181 
Faro (Portugal), 1224 
Faroe Is. (Denmark), 807 

— area and population, 807 

— representation, 805 
Farquhar la. (Seychelles), 224 
Farukhdbid (India), 124 
Fasher, El (A.-E. Sudan), 276 
Faya (French Congo), 916 
Fayoum (Egypt), see Faiyftm 
Federal Capital (Brazil), 718 

— District (Brazil), 717, 718, 719 

(Mexico), 1109, 1111 

(Venezuela), 1866 

— Islands (Mexico), 1110 
Federal Territory (Australia), 860 

— railways, 371 

Fed. Malay States, 187, 190 {see 
Malay States, Federated) 
Fedhala (Morocco), 1124, 1126 
Felicitd Island (Seychelles), 224 
Fellahin (Egypt), 836 
Fellin (Estonia), 844 
Fengtien (Manchuria), 762 
Feni Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Ferghana (U.S.S.R.). 1272 
Fermanagh, county, 68, 69 
Fernando Po (Span. Af.), 1318, 
1314 

Ferozepore (India), 124 
Ferrara (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038, 
univ., 1040 

Ferrol (Spain), dockyard, 1305 

— fort, 1305 ; wireless sta., 1306 
Ferryville (Tunis), 909 
Fessato (Tripolitania), 1067 
Fez (Morocco), 1119, 1120, 1127 
Fezzan (Tripolitania), 1057 
Fianarantsoa (Madagascar), 916 
Fiji, 431 sqq 

Findlay (Ohio), 684 
Finistke (France), dept, 862 


FOR 

i Finland, 848 1253 

i — independence, 848, 1263 
I Finmark (Norway), 1168 
{ Fiote language (Belgian Congo), 

I 703 

1 Firenze, see Florence, 
i Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 547 
i Fiuine (Italy), 1031, 1036 ; shipping, 

I 1050 ; tn., 1038 

' Flanders (Belgium), 693 
I Flat Island (Seychelles), 224 
I Flenshiirg (Prussia), 942 
I Flint (Michigan), 461, 560 
I Florence (Firenze) (Italy), 1035, 
1046 ; tn., 1038 ; univ., 1040 
Florencia (Colombia), 774 
Flores (Uruguay), 1360 
Florianopolis (Brazil), 718, 724 
Florida (U.S.A.), 457, 518 eqq 

— agriculture, 475, 520 

— area and population, 457, 519 

— cotton, 475, 520 

— defence, 520 

— naval stations, 472 

— production and industry, 474, 

1 475. 520 

i — public lands, 473, 519 

— representation, 463, 519 

— timber, 620 

— tobacco, 520 

Florida (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 
Florida Island (Pacific), 437 
Fiorina (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Flushing (Netherlands), 1186, 1140 

— port, 1145 

Foggia (Italy), 1086 ; town, 1038 
Fogo Is. (Cspe Verde Is.), 1281 
Folkestone, population, 16 
Fon race (French W. Africa), 927 
Fond du Lac (Wisconsin), 621 
Fonseca Bay (Nicaragua), U.S. nava’ 
base, 1161 

Foochow (China), 748, 749 ; dock 
yard, 753 

Forbes (N.S.W.), 377 
For4cariah (French Guinea), 926 
Foi'eign Legion (French), 874, 905 
Forest (Brussels), 693 
Forll (Italy), 1036; town, 1088 
Formosa (Argentina), territory, 670 
Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), 748 
106^, 1067, 1068, 1085 

— area and population, 1067, 1084 
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FOR 

Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), 
ports, 1085 

— unirersity, 1085 
Fortaleza (Brazil), 718 
Fort-Bayard (French China), 897 
Fort-de-France (Martinique), 933 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 532 

Fort Jameson (Rhodesia), 234 
Fort Johnston (Nyasaland), 221 
Fort Lamy (French Congo), 913, 915 
Fort Manning (Nyasaland), 221 
Fort Rosebery (Rhodesia), 234 
Fort Sandeman (Baluchistan), 152 ' 

Fort Smith (Arkansas), 604 , 

Fort Wayne (Indiana), 461, 529 I 

Fort Worth (Texas), 461, 606 I 

Fourah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 272 j 
Fouta Djallon (Fr. Guinea), 926 j 
France, 858 sqq 

— army, 873 j 

administration, 875 i 

air force, 875, 878 

colonial forces, 874, 875, 891, ' 

894, 910, 1123 

Foreign legion, 874, 905 

native troops, 875, 1123 

— arrondissements, 861 
maritime, 876 

— Chamber of Deputies, 858 sqq 

— coal, 879 ' 

Saar Basin, 864 ' 

— colonial troops, 874, 875, 892, 

905, 910, 1123 ; 

— colonies & dependencies, 287, i 

889 sqq, 1 1 1 8 

— Conseil d’Etat, 860 

Supdrieur des Colonies, 889 

— departments, 861 sqq ! 

finance, 872 

new, 864 ! 

silk-producing, 879 I 

— education, 866 | 

— electoral methods, 858 sqq, 866 | 

— • Franco-Turkish agreement, 899 ! 

— government, central, 858 sqq " \ 

— — local, 861 ! 

— insurance, compulsory, social, 871 j 

— leased territory, 896, 897 ’ 

— mandates, 889, 898, 899, 929, 930 

— navy, 875 9 qq 

mercantile, 881, 882 

ports, 878 I 

— — stations, 876 * ^ 
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FRE 

France, navy, Washington Treaty 
and, 875 

— New Monetary Law (1928), 884 

— observatories, 869 

— penal settlements, 871, 933 

— population, 862 sqq 
foreign, 864 

— — maritime, 876 

— ports, 882 
naval, 876 

— President, 868, 859 

— protectorates, etc., 888, 890, sqq, 

1118 sqq 

— representation, 858 sqq 

colonial, 888 sqq, 893, 926, 932, 

933 

— Senate, 858 sqq 

— social insurance, 871, 872 

— territory acquired, 864, 940 

— trench system of defence, 873 
Francis I. (Liechtenstein), 1099 
Franconia (Bavaria), 965 
Frarikenthal (Germany), 966 
Frankfort (Kentucky), 536 
Frankfort-on-Main (Prussia), 942, 

975 ; univ., 945 

Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), 942 
Franklin (N.-W. Terr.) dist., 334 
Fray Bentos (Uruguay), 1360 
Frederick (Maryland), 544 
Fredericton (New Brunswick), 322 
Frederiksted (Virgin Is.), 634 
Fredrikstad (Norway), 1168 
Freeport (Illinois), 626 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), 271 
Freiberg (Saxony), 979 
Freiburg (Baden), 963 ; archbishop, 
964, 983 ; town, 942, 964 

— university, 945, 964 
Freiburg (Switz.), see Fribourg 
Freising (Germany), faculties, 945 
Freital (Saxony), 979 

Fremantle (W. Aust.), port, 371, 405 
French America, 889, 932 sqq 

— Asia, 889, 891 sqq, 1288 

— Australasia, 934 sqq 

— Cambodia, 889, 890, 894, 895 

— Cameroon, 289, 889, 929, 930 

— Cong^o, 913 sqq, see French 

Equat. Africa 

— Equatorial Africa (Fr. Congo), 

913 sqq. 

area and population, 889, 918 
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FRE 

French America, Guiana, 871, 889, 
932 

— Guinea, 889, 922, 923, 924, 926 
area and population, 889, 922, 

926 sqq 

imports and exports, 924, 926 

— India, 889 sgq 

— Indo-China, 891 sqq 

— Morocco, 889, 1118 

— North Africa, 889, 902 sqq 

— Oceania, 889, 936 

area and population, 889, 936 

imports and exports, 937 

— Pacific Islands, 889, 934 

— Somaliland, 889, 921 

— Sudan, 889, 922, 924, 928 
administration, 928 

area and population, 889, 921, 

928 

imports and exports, 924, 928 

— Togo, 288, 889, 929 

— West Africa, 288, 889, 922 

sqq^ and see under separate 
colonies. 

area and population, 889, 922 

colonies, 889, 922 

— West Indies, 889, 932 sqq 
Fresno (California), 506 

Fribourg (Switz.), 1333, 1335, 1336; 
tn., 1335 

— university, 1337 
Friedriclichafen (Germany), 983 
Friedrichstal (Saar dist.), 962 
Friendly Islands, see Tonga, 434 
Friesland (Netherlands), 1135 
Frosinone (Italy), 1036, 1038 
Frunze (U.S.S.R.), 1256 

Fuad I. (King of Egypt), 827 
Fuegian race (Chile), 738 
Fukien (China), prov., 748 
Fukuoka (Japan), 1068 
Funafuti Island (Pacific), 436 
Funchal (Madeira), 1224 
Fiirth (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Fusan (Korea), port, 1083 
Fusan-fu (Korea), 1081 
Futuna Is. (Pacific), 936 
FyzAbdd or Faizabad (India), 124 

Gabait (Sudan), gold, 277 
Gablonz a.d.N. (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Oabrs (Persia), 1194 
Gabuu or Gabon (Fr. Congo), 913,914 


GEI 

Gad Boriad (India), 175 
Gaillard Cut (Panama Canal), 1185 
Galapagos Is. (Ecuador), 821 
Galatz (Rumania), 1245 
Galesburg (Illinois), 526 
I Galilee (Palestine), 198, 202 
Galla (Abyssinia), 647 
~ tribes, 207, 648 
Galle (Ceylon), 104 
Gallegos (Argentina), 670 
Galveston (Tex.), 606, 607 ; port, 
607 

Galway, 83 ; University College, 
84, 85 

Gambaga (Gold Coast), 270 
Gambeila (Abyssinia), 648 
Gambela Enclave (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Gambia Col. & Prot., 262, 266, 923 
Gambier Islands (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Gand, see Ghent 
Gandja (U.S.8.K.), 1256 
: Ganga Singh Bahadur, ruler (Bi- 
kaner), 182 

Gangtok (Sikkim), 182 
Gard (France), dept., 862; silk, 879 
Gardinas( Lithuania), 1101 ; tn.,1101 
Gardner Island (Paci6c), 436 
Gardner Islands (New Guinea), 440 
Garner, John N., Vice- Pres. (U.S. A.), 

I 451 

^ Garonne, Haute- (France), dept., 862 
(iarraway (Liberia), 1096 
; Gartok (Tibet), 764 
; Gary (Indiana), 462, 529 
Gash Delta (A.E. Sudan), cotton, 
277 

: Gasmata (New Guinea), 440 
; Gateshead, population, 14 
Gatooma (Rhotiesia), 231 
Gatun dam (Panama Canal), 1186 ; 

! lake, 1185 

I Gavle (Sweden), 1318, 1319 
1 Gavleborg (Sweden), province, 1318 
i Gaya (India), 124, 155 
i Gaza (Palestine), 198; aerodrome, 

! 203 

Gaza (Portuguese E. Africa), railway, 

: 1234 

I Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain), 440 
Gazi ’Antep (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Gdynia (Poland), port, 1211, 1214 
Geelong (Victoria), 886 
Geisliiigeu (Wurttemberg), 983 
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Gelsenkircheii (Prussia), 942, 976 
Oenok (Belgium), 694 
Geneva (N»Y.), 576 
Geneva (Switaerland), 1333, 1386 ; 

town, 1385 ; university, 1387 
Genf (Switzerland), see Geneva. 
Genoa or Genova (Italy), pt., 1044, 
1050; prov., 1034; town, 1038; 
university, 1040 
Gensan (Korea), 1088 
George Y., King and Emperor, 3, 20, 
116 

— title, 3, 116 

George Juvaji Rao Scindia Alijah 
Bahadur, ruler (Gwalior), 177 
George Town (Penang), 185 
Georgetown (British Guiana), 336, 
888 

— (Cayman Islands), 349 
Georgetown University (U.S.A.), 517 
Georgia, Socialist Soviet Republic, 

1253, 1265, 1275, 1279 
•— constitution k government, 1253, 
1279 

Gborgia (U.S.A.), 457, 621 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 522 

— area A population, 457, 521 

— cotton, 475, 522 

— port, 523 

— production and industry, 475, 

522 

— representation, 453, 521 

— toDacco, 476 

Georgia, South (Falkland Is.), 
whaling, 335 

Gera (Thuringia), 942, 981 
Geraldton ( W. Aust.), 405 
German Austria, Austria 
German Republic, 937 eqq 

— area and population, 939 sqq 

— coal, 864, 953 

— Enabling Act of March 24, 1933, 

93S 

— forest area, 952 

— occupied territory, 864, 940 

— public assistance, 946, 947 

— Saar Basin, 864, 940, 962 

— States, 939, 940, 962 sqq 

— territory ceded, 864, 940, 975 

— territory occupied, 864, 940 

— Treaty of Yersailles, 864, 940, 

949, 950, 976 

— welfare associations, 946, 947 


GLA 

German former possossious in Africa, 
77, 280, 284, 287, 929, 930 

— New Guinea, 489 9qq 

— Pacific Islands, 434 sqq^ 442, 444 

1087 

— Solomon Islands, 439 

— S.-W. Africa, 284 sqq 

German Volga Commune (Russia), 
1254 

— West Africa, see Cameroon, Ac. 
Germiston (South Africa), 239, 257 
Gerona (Simin), 1300 ; fort, 1305; 

minerals, 1307 
Gors (France), dept., 862 
Gezira, the, cotton growing, 277 
Ghadames (Ital. N. Africa) 1056 
Gharhiya (Egypt), 880 
Ghardaia (Algeria), 903 
Ghat (Italian North Africa), 1056 
Ghazi, King of Iraq, 1024 
Gheg race (Albania), 667, 658 
Ghehz language (Eritrea), 1063 
Ghent (Belgium), 693 ; univ., 694 
Ghorband Valley (Afghan,), coal, 655 
Gibraltar, 93 tqq 
Giessen (Hesse), 970 ; univ., 945, 
970 

Giion (Spain), 1301 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. Colony (Pacific), 
430, 436, 437 
Gilgit (Kashmir), 178 
Gillingham, population, 14 
Gilly (Belgium), 694 
Gimira (Abyssinia), 647 
Gipsies: Persia, 1194 
Giresun (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Girga (Egypt), 830, 886 
Gironde (France), dept., 862 
Girton College, Cambridge, 23 
Gisborne (New Zealand), 420 
Gissi tribe (Liberia), 1096 
Giza (Egypt), 830 ; town, 830 
Gizo Island (Pacific), 437 
Glace Bay (N.S.), 824 
Glad bach -Rheydt (Germany), 942, 
976 

Gladbeck (Prussia), 943 
Glams or (Claris (Swiss canton), 1332 
sqq 

Glasgow, agricultural college, 22 

— population, 17 

— university, 22, 23 

Glauchau (Saxony), 979 
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Gleiwita (Prussia), 942 
Glendale (Cal.), 606 
Glens Falls (New York), 676 
Gloucester, population, 

Gloucester Is. (French Oceania), 
936 

Gloversville (New York), 675 
Gmiiad (Wiirttember^i), 983 
Goa (Portuguese India), 1225, 
1236 

Goajixa (Colombia), province, 774 
Goba (Swaziland), 236 
Gobi desert (Mongolia), 768 
Goedgegun (Swaziland), 236 
Goffa (Abyssinia), 647 
Gojjam (Abyssinia), 647, 643 
Gola tribe (Liberia), 1096 
Gold Coast, 262, 267 sqq, 288 

— area and population, 268, 270 

— gold, 268 sqq 

— Governor, 270 

— production, 268 sqq 

— Territories, 268, 270 
Gold-yielding regions— 

Abyssinia, 650 Haiti, 1002 

Afghanistan, Honduras, 1006 

665 India, 138 

A.-E. Sudan, Japan, 1075 

277 Kenya Colony, 

Angola, 1233 208 

Argentina, 676 Korea, 1083 

Australia, S66, Malay Straits, 

and sec 192, 196 

States Mexico, 1113 

Belgian Congo, Mozambique, 

704 12:14 

Bolivia, 712 Newfoundland, 

Borneo, 101 842 

Brazil, 722 N.Z., 425, 426 

British Guiana, Nicaragua, 116 3 

338 Papua, 417 

Canada, 304, Peru, 1207 

k see Piovs. Philippines, 

Ceylon, 106 638 

Chile, 741 Porto Rico, 632 

Colombia, 776 Portugal and 

Dominican poss., 1233, 

Rep., 817 1234 

Ecuador, 823 Rhoilosia, 232, 

France & cols., 284 

894 sqq RiiasianOentral 

Gold Coast, 268 Asia, 1273 

sqq Salvador, 1284 


GRA 

Gold-yielding regions— 

S. AS.W.Afr., Venezuela, 

232,234,247 1369 

Tibet, 764 West Africa, 

U.S.A., 477, 268, 27I 

478, & tu Yugoslavia, 

States 1378 

Uruguay, 1363 
Gollel (Swaziland), 236 
Gomel (White Russia), prov., 1282; 
town, 1282 

Gonaives (Haiti), 1001 
Goudal (India), 183 
Gondar (Abyssinia), 647 5 town, 648 
Goppingen (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Gorakhpur (India), 124 
Gordon College (Khartoum), 276 
Gore (Abys.sinia), 647, 648 
Gor^e (Senegal), 925 
Gorgol (Mauritania), 929 
Gorizia (Italy), 1035; town, 1038 
Gorky, 1256 
j — university, 1268 
1 Gbrlitz (Pnissia), 942 
Gdteborg (Sweden), province, 1818 

— faculty, 1320 ; fishing, 1825 

— shipping, 1327 ; town, 1319, 1320 
Gotha (Thuringia), 981 

Gotland (Sweden), province, 1818 
Gottingen Univ. (Germany), 945 
Gouda (Netherlands), 1138 
Cough's Island (Atlantic), 223 
Goulbum (New South Wales), 377 
Gouiidam (French W. Africa), 928 
Goyaz (Brazil), 718 ; diamonds, 722; 
town, 718 

Gozo Island (Malta), 95 
Graaff-Reinet (Cape Colony), 253 
Grafton (New South Wales), 377 
Graham’.s Land (Falkland Is.), 335 
Graham's Town (S.A.), 253 ; univ. 
col., 241 

Granada (Nicar.), 1161 ; university, 
1161 

Granada (Spain), 1300; town, 1801 ; 
university, 1302 

Grand Bahama Island (W.I.), 845 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast), 927 
Grand Caicos Island (W.I.), 850 
Grand Capo Mount (Liberia), 1096 
Grand Cayman Is. (W.I.), 349 
Grand Cosi (Liberia), 1096 
Grand Falls (Nfnld.), paper mills, 842 
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Grand Forks (North Dakota), 682 
Grand Island (Neb.), 662 
Grand Lahou (Ivory Coast), 927 
Grand Rapids (Michigan), 461, 650 
Grand Turk Is. (W. Indies), 350 
Grande Aldee (French India), 890 
Grande Comore Island (French), 919 
Grande-Terre (Guadeloupe), 932 
Gr3io-Mogol (Brazil), diamonds, 722 | 

Granbiinden (Switz.), 1333, 1335 
Graz (Austria), 683 ; univ., 683 
Great Admiralty Is. (Pac.), 441 
Great Andaman, 149 
Great Britain, 5 »qq 

— administrations, since 1902, 8 

— agricultural education, 22, 50 
holdings, 50 

— agriculture, 48 sqq I 

— Air Force, 35, 47, 48 
commands, 47, 836 

educational establishments, 47 

Ministry, 7, 47 

— airships, 48 

— area, 11, 47 ; cultivated, 48, 49 

— army, 40 tqq, and sec parts of the 

Empire 

administration, 40 sqq \ 

commands, 41 I 

expenditure, 36, 40, 41 

in Egypt, 836 

in India, 40, 42, 131, 132 

military education, 41 

native troops, 40, 131, 132 

regular, 40 

reserve, 40 ; 

supplementary reserve, 40 

territorial, iO sqq 

— Army Council, 41 

— aviation, civil, 19, 48, 63 

— Bank of England, 66 

— banks, chartered, 66 

post-office, 66 

trustee, 67 

— battleships, 43 sqq 

— births, marriages, deaths, 18 

— blast furnaces, 64 

— Board of Admiralty, 7, 42 

— Board of Education, 7 

— boroughs, 10, 14, 15 

— budgets, 32 sqq 

— Cabinet, 7, 8 

— canals, 64 , 

— census of 1921, 11 ; 1931, 11 


! Great Britain, cities, 14 sqq 

— Civil List, 4, 35 

— Civil Services, 36 ; estimates, 36 

— coal, 52\ 53 

— colonies and dominions, 77 sqq 

— commerce, 55 sqq 

— Commons, House of, 5 sqq 

— constitution and government, ^sqq 

— corn and green crops, 48, 49 

♦— Counties, Administrative, Eng- 
land and Wales, 9 ; list, 12, 
13 

— County Associations, 41 

— county boroughs, 10; list, 14, 

16 

— County Councils, 8, 9 

— criminal statistics, 27 

— crops, 48, 49 

— Crown Colonies, 75 

— customs, 32 sqq 
valuation, 55 

— debt, 88, 39 

National, 38, 39 

War, 38 

— defence {see also Army and Navy), 

39 sqq 

— District Councils, 10 

— Dominions, Ac., see under names 

— Dominion navies, 46, 47, 291, 

355, 416 

— education, 22 sqq 

agricultural, 22, 50 

Board of, 7 

elementary, 24, 25 

secondary and technical, Ac., 

23, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electors, 6, 6 

Ev'iual Franchise Act (1928), 

5, 6 

I new voters, 6 

I — emigration and immigration, 19 

— estate duties, 34 

— estimates, 32 sqq 

— excise, 32 sqq 

— executive government, 6 sqq 

— expenditure, 35 sqq 

— exports, 51, 63 sqq 
coal, 63 

ash, 51 

foreign and colonial, 51 sqq 

gold and silver, 69 

iron and steel, 58, 69 
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Great Britain, exports, textiles, 
59, 60 

— farm holdings, 50 

— finance {see also Banks), 32 aqq 

National Debt, 35, 38, 39 

revenue & expenditure, 32 sqq 

taxation, 32 sqq, 36, 37 

local, 35, 38, 39 

War expenditure, 38 

— fish imports and exports, 51 

— fisheries, 50, 61 

— food imports, 59 sqq 

— franchise, 5, 6 

Eciual Franchise Act(1928), 5, 6 

— gold bullion imports & exports, 

59 

government, imperial and 

central, 5 sqq 

executive, 6 sqq 

local, 8 sqq 

— health insurance, national, 27, 28 

— Health, Ministry of, 7, 27 

— House of Commons, 5 sqq 

— House of Cords, 6 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— Imperial Defence Committee, 39 

— imports, 51, 53 sqq 

cotton, 59 

fish, 51 

flour, 59 sqq 

food, 69 sqq 

foreign and colonial, 65 sqq 

gold and silver, 59 

iron, 53, 59 

meat, 59, 60 

metals and minerals, 53, 59 

sugar, 60 

tea, 60 

wheat, 59 sqq 

— income tax and super-tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— instruction, see education 

— insurance, national, 27 sqq 
health, 27, 28 

unemployment, 28, 29, 86 

— iron, 53, 69 

— iron works, 62, 54 

— justice and crime, 25 sqq 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— labour and employment, 28 sqq 

— Labour, Ministry of, 8 

— land distribution, 48, 49 

— — holdings, 60 


Great Britain, land distribution, 
tax, 36, 37 

— languages, 11 

— leased territories, &c., 112, 1280 

— live stock, 49 

— local expenditure, 39 

government, 8 sqq 

revenue, 37, 89 

taxation, 38, 39 

— Lords, House of, 5 

— members of Parliament, 5 
payment of, 6 

— metropolis, see London 

— military expenditure, 36, 41 

— mining and metals, 51 sqq 

— ministry, 6 sqq 

— mint, 66 

— money and credit, 66, 67 

— money, weights, and measures, 67 
; — motor vehicle duties, 33 

' — municipal Corporations, 10 
' — National Debt, 38 

— national insuiance, 27 sqq 

— navigation, 61 sqq 
inland, 64 

— navy, 42 sqq 

: — — aircraft carriers, 46 

^ bases, 93, 113, 281 

battleships, 43 sqq 

\ Board of Admiralty, 7, 42 

' coal, st., 264 

j cruisers, 44, 45 sqq 

\ destroyers, 43, 44, 46 

i Dominion navies, 46, 47, 291, 

! 355, 416 

j estimates, expen., 35, 43 

j monitors, 44 

j number, all ranks, 43 

submarines, 43, 46 

summary of fleet, 43 sqq 

Washington Treaty and, 42, 43 

— old age pensions, 28 
— Parish Councils, 10 

— parishes, civil k eccle.siastical, 20 
— Parliament, 5 ; duration of, 6, 6 

— pauperism, 31 

I — Pensions, Ministry of, 8 
I — pensions, old age, 28 
i — — war, SO 

widows’ and orphans’, 28 

! — police force, 9, 10, 26 
! — politic^al parties, 8 
; — }X)pulation, 11 sqq 
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QBE 

QbBAT Britain, population, age 
distribution > 11 
civil, 12 

-- populMigo, counties, 12, IS 

divisions, 11 

islands, in British seas, 11, 18, 

73 sqq 

movement of, 18, 19 

towns, 14, 15, 17 

urban and rural, 16, 17 

— ^stal statistics, 34, 35, 64, 65 

— ^me Minister, 6 $qq 

— Privy Council, 6 

— production and industry, 48 sqq 

— property and income tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— railways, 63 

new grouping, 63 

T- raligioB, 19 aqq 

— representation, 5, 6 

— Representation of the People Act 

(1928), 6, 6 

— Reserve Forces, 40, 41 

— revenue and expenditure, 32 sqq 

— Royal Air Force, 35, 47, 48 

— Royal Family, 3 

— Rural District Councils, 9 

— savings banks, 66, 67 

— schools, elementary, 24, 26 

— schools, secondary, 23, 24 

— shipping, 61 sqq 

— silver bullion imports and exp. , 59 

— small holdings, 50 

— stamps (revenue), 34 

— steel, 64 

— submarines, 43, 44, 46 

— super-tax, 34, 37 

— taxation, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37 
local, 84, 37, 38, 39 

— technical education, 23, 24 
telegraphs, 34, 64 

— telegraphs, wireless, 66 
stations, 65 

^ telephones, 34, 66 

— territorial army, 40, 41 

— towns, 14, 16, 17 

— trade, sqq 

— trade disputes, 30 

— trade unions, 30 

— tramways, 64 

— Transport, Ministry of, 8 

— unemployment insurance, 28, 29 

— universities, 22, 23 


QRU 

Grisat Britain, Urban District 
Councils, 9 

— war expenditure, 38 

— war pensions, 30 

— water power resources, 66 
^ wheat imports, 69 sqq 
produce, 48, 49 

— widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 28 

— wireless stations, 66 

Great Elobey (Sp. Af.), 1313, 1314 
Great Falls (Montana), 560 
Great Inagua Island (W. Indies), 
345 

Great Lake (Cambodia), 895 
Great Lakes (Illinois) naval station, 
472 

Great Nicobar Island (Andamans), 
149 

Great Yannouth, population, 14 
Grebo race (Liberia), 1096 
Greece, 986 sqq 

— Air Force, 990 

— currants, 991, 993 

— religion, 988, 1841 

— territory acquired, 728 

— women’s municipal franchise, 985 
Green Bay (Wisconsin), 621 
Greenland, 814 

Greenock, population, 17 
Greensboro (North Carolina), 679 
Greenville (Liberia), 1096 
Greenville (South Carolina), 699 
Groifswald (Germany), univ., 945 
Greiz (Thuringia), 981 
Grenada (West Indies), 356 
Grenadines, the (West Indies), 356 
Grenoble (France), 866 ; univ., 868 
Grey Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 241 
Grey town (Nicaragua), 1163 
Grimsby, population, 14 
Griqualand (S. Africa), 253 
Grisons (Swiss canton), 1383^ 1336 
Grodno (Gardinas) (Lithuania), 
1101; town, 1101 

— (Poland), fort, 1218 ; military 

dist., 1218 

Groningen (Netherlands), 1136; town, 
1136 ; univ., 1187 
Grootfontein area (8. W. Afr.), 284 
Grosaeto (Italy), 1035, 1046 ; town, 
1038, 1046 

Grozny (Russia), town, 1256 
Grudziadz (Poland)^ 121i 
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GUA 

Guadalajara (Mex.)> IHO, 1111 ; 
unir., 1111 

— (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Guadalcanar Island (Pacific), 487 
Guadeloupe Js. (Fr. Antilles) 880, 

932 

— area and population, 889, 932 

— imports and exports, 932 

— representation, 889, 982 
Guahan, see Guam 

Guam (Marianne Is.),U.S. A. depend- 
ency, 458, 640 

— area and population, 458 

— naval station, 472, 641 
Guanacaste (Co. Rica), 780 
Guanajuato (Mexico), 1110; town, I 

1110 I 

Guanare (Venex.), 1867 
Guano Is. (Jamaica), 850 ! 

Guantdnamo (Cuba), naval stn,, 472 ; | 
town, 786 i 

Guaranda (Ecuador), 821 
Guarani language, 1189 
Guarda (Portugal), 1224 
Guarico (Venoz, ), state, 1367 
Guarscia (Cyrenaica), 1058 ! 

Guatemala, 996 

— constitutional changes, 996 I 

— International Railway system, 999 | 

— President, 996 | 

Guatemala (town), 997 j 

Guayaquil (Ecu.), 821, 822; port, j 

825 ; university, 822 ; wireless i 
station, 825 | 

Guayas (Ecuador), province, 822, | 
823 ; 

Guebres, see Parsis ; 

Gueck4dou (French Guinea), 926 | 

Guelders (Netherlands), 1185, 1142 i 
Guemavaca (Mexico), 1110 
Guernsey, 18, 74 j 

Guerrero (Mexico), state, 1110 
Guiana, British, 386 55^7 ! 

— Dutch, 1165 sqq, see Surinam 

— French, 871, 889, 982, 938 

imports and exports, 933 

penal settlement, 871, 933 

representation, 889, 932 

Guidimaka (Mauritania), 929 
Guimaraes (Portugal), 1219 
Guinea, French, 889, 922 sqq, 926 

— Portuguese, 1231, 1232 

— Spanish, 1313 


HAL 

Guipuzcoa (Spain), pror,, 1300 ; sine, 
1307 

Guis valley (Morocco), 1124 

Gujarat (India), 158, 171 

Gulu (Uganda), 211 

Giimiisane (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 

Garage (Abyssinia), 647 

Gurkha race (Nepal), 1130 

Gurung race (Nepal), 1130 

Gustat V. (Sweden), 1316, 1316 

Gustavsberg (Swed.), porcelain, 1324 

Gwadur (Oman), 665 

Gwalior (India), state, 121, 177 ; 

irrigation, 177 ; town, 177 
Gwelo (Rhodesia), 281 
Gyantze (Tibet), 764, 1130; tele- 
graph, 764 

Gympie (Queensland), 393 
Gydr (Hungary), 1010 

Ha AD Yai (Fed. Malay States), 194 
Haakon YII. (Norway), S, 1166 
Haapai Island (Tonga), 435 
Haapsalu (Estonia), 844 
Haarlem (Netherlands), 1136 
HaarJemmermeer (Netherlands), 11 36 
Habana, see Havana 
Habib Pasha es Saad (Presideiit of 
Lebanese Republio), 898 
Habus lands (Tunis), 910 
Hadramaut (Arabia), 662, 665 
llafnarfjdrdur (Iceland), 1020 
Hagen (Prussia), 942 
Hagerstown (Maryland), 544 
Hagios Nicolaoa (Greece), 987 
Hague, The (Netherlands), 1136 
Haifa (Palestine), 198 ; port, 203 ; 
town, 198, 203 

Haifong (Fr. Indo*China), 892, 896 
Haile Bilassio I., Emperor (Abys- 
sinia), 647 

Hainan Island (China), 749 
Hainaut (Belgium), 693 
Haiti, 815, 1000 sqq 

— bank, 1003 

— constabulary to be Haitianised, 

1001 

— new paper money, 1008 

Haji Hamidullah Khan, rule! 
(Bhopal), 171 

Hak&ri (Turkey), vilayet, 1848 
Hakodate (Japan), 1068 
HalbersAidt (Prussia), 943 
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HAL 

Halden (Norway), 1168 
Haleb, see Aleppo 
Haifa (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Halifax, population, 14 

— (N.S.), 296, 300, 310, 324 ; 

dockyard, 300 ; port, 308 
Halland (Sweden), province, 1318 
Halle-on-Saale (Prussia), 942, 975 ; 

university, 945 
Halmstad (Sweden), 1319 
Halsingborg (Sweden), 1319 
Hama (Syria), town, 899 
Hamad§.n (Persia), 1194, 1197 
Hamamatsu (Japan), 1068 
Hambom (Prussia), 942 
Hamburg, 940, 967 sqq 

— area and population, 940, 968 

— commerce, 956, 969 

— Czechoslovak rights, 798 

— popular government abolished, 

968 

— shipping, 956, 969 

— town, 942, 956, 969 

— university, 946, 969 
Hame (Finland), 850 
Hamilton (Bermuda), 289 

— (New Zealand), 420 

— (Ohio), 584 

— (Ontario), 295, 326 

— (Scotland), population, 17 

— (Victoria), 386 
Hamm (Prussia), 943 
Hammond (Indiana), 629 
Hampton Roads (Virginia), naval 

training station, 472 
Hamtramck (Mich.), 550 
Hangchow (China), 748 ; port, 749 ; 
university, 751 

Hankow (China), 747, iron near, 
754 

— port, 749 

Hannibal (Missouri), 667 
Hannover, province, 974 ; town, 942, 
975 ; schools, 944 

Hanoi (Tonking), 892, 896 ^ 

Hanse Towns (Ger.), 967, 968, 972 
Hanyang (China), port, 749 
Haraoti (India), 181 
Harar or Harrar (Abyssinia), 647, 
648 ; schools, 649 
Haraz (Yemen), 666 
Harbin (China), port, 749, 763 
Harbour Grace (Newfoundland), 342 


HEJ 

Harbour Island (Bahamas), 346 
Harburg (Prussia), 931 ; port, 96d 
Hargeisa (B. Somaliland), 226 
Hari Singh, ruler (Kashmir), 179 
Harju (Estonia), 844 
Harkoff (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Harndsand (Sweden), 1319 
Harper (Liberia), 1096 
Harrisburg (Pa.), 593 
Hartford (Connecticut), 461, 512 
Harvard IJniversity (Mass.), 547 
Harz disk (Germany), mines, 953 
Hasa (Arabia), 662 
Haskofo (Bulgaria), 729 
Hastings, jmpulation, 14 

— (Nebraska), 562 

— (New Zealand), 420 
Hattiesburg (Mississippi), 555 
Haugesund (Norway), 1168 
Hauran (Syria), 898 

Hauta (Nejd), 663 
Haut-Rhin (Fmiice), 863, 864 
Havana (Cuba), 786 ; town, 787 ; 
university, 787 

Haverhill (Massachusetts), 546 
Havre, Le (France), 865 ; trade, 
881 

Hawaii, 455, 628 sqq 

— air service, 630 

— area and population, 458, 629 

— defence, 468, 469, 472, 029 

— government, 455, 628 

— naval works, 472, 630 

— shipping, 630 

Hawke’s Bay district (N.Z.), 420 
Hazleton (Pennsylvania), 593 
Hebron (Palestine), 198 
Hedjaz, see Hejaz 
Hedmark (Norway), 1167 
Heerlen (Netherlands), 1136 
Heidelberg (Baden), 942, 964 ; 

university, 946, 964 
Hoidenheim (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Heijo-fu (Korea), 1081 
Heilbronn (Wiirttemberg), 943, 983 
Hoilung Hsien (Manchuria), 748, 762 
Heilungkiang (Manchuria), 748, 762 
Hejaz and Nejd (Arabia), 662, 
663 

— area and population, 664 

— constitution, 664 

— frontiers, 664 

— King, 662 
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HKJ 

Hejaz and Nejd (Arabia), pilgrims, 
664 

— railway, 203, 664 

— State departmeDts, 663 

Holder (Netherlands), 1136; forts, 
1140 

Helena (Montana), 660 
Heligoland, 213 
Hellenic Republic, see Greece 
Helmond (Netherlands), 1136 
Helsingfors or Helsinki (Finland), 
850 ; univ., 851 
Henderson (Ky.), 537 
Hengelo (Netherlands), 1136 
Henry Reid Bay (Pacific), 440 
Herakleion (Greece), 987 
Herdt (Afghanistan), 663 ; town, 654 
Hdrault (France), dept., 862 
Heredia (Costa Rica), 780, 781; town, 
781 

Herero race (S.W. Africa), 285 
Herisau (Switzerland), 1336 
Herm Island, 18 
Hermit Islands (Pacific), 440 
Hermosillo (Mexico), 1110 
Hermoiipolis (Greece), 986 
Herne (Pnissia), 942 
Hertogenbosch, ’s(Neth.), 1136 
Herzegovina, see Bosnia k the Hcr- 
zegov., 1375, 1376 
Hesse, 939, 969 sqq 

— area and population, 939, 970 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 969 

— Rhenish, 970 

— Upper, 970 

He88e-Nas8au( Prussia), area, &c., 974 
Hevros (Greece), 937 
Hibbing (Minn.), 653 
Hidalgo (Mexico), state, 1110 
Highland Park (Mich.), 642 
High Point (North Carolina), 579 
Hiiumaa (Estonia), 843 
Hildbiirghausen (Thuringia), 981 
Hildesheim (Prussia), 943 
Hillah (Iraq). 1025 
Hilo (Hawaii), 629 
Hilversum (Netherlands), 1136 
Hindenburg (Prussia), 942 
Hirohito, Emperor (Japan), 1064 
Hiroshima (Japan), 1068 
Hiswa (Aden), 97 

Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 936 


HOV 

, Hjalmaren, Lake (Sweden), 1318 
I Hlatikulu (Swaziland), 236 
Hluti (Swaziland), 236 
I Hobart (Tasmania), 410 ; port, 371 
! Hoboken (Belgium), 694 
! — (N. Jersey), 569 
! Hddmezbvasarhely (Hungary), 1010 
! Hof (Bavaria), 966 
! Hohenzollem (Pruss.), area, Ac., 974 
j Hokkaido (Japan), 1066, 1067 ; univ. , 

! 1069 

j Holland, see Netherlands 
I Holland (Lines, ), parts of, 13 
j Holland (Netherlands), pro vs., 1134, 
1135, 1140, 1142 
; Holland Fortress, 1140 
I Hollandsch Diep forts, 1140 
j Holloway College, Egham, 23 
1 Holyoke (Massachusetts), 546 
1 Homburg (The Saar), 962 
i Homel (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
I Homs (Italian North Africa), 1056 

— (Syria), 898 ; town, 899 
Honan (China), 748 

: — arable area, 764 
Honduras, 1004 sqq 

— wireless station, 1007 
Honduras, British, 339 sqq 
Hong Kong, 112 sqq , 749, 755 

— commerce, 114, 755 

— exports and imports, 114, 755 

— lease of territory, 112 

— university, 113 

I Honolulu (Hawaii), 629, 630 
i Honshiu Is. or Mainland (Japan), 
j 1066 ; population, 1066 

; Hook of Holland (Netherlands), 1145 
Hope Island (Spitsbergen), 1178 
Hopei (China), arable area, 754 
Hoquiam (Washington), 616 
Hordaland (Norway), 1168 
Homell (New York), 576 
Hornsey, wpulation, 14 
Horsens (Denmark), 807 
Horten (Norway), 1168 
I Horthy, Admiral, Regent of Hun- 
i g^ry, 1009 

i Hot Springs (Arkansas), 604 
i Hottentots (Africa), ^84 
I Houston (Texas), 461, 606 
I — Ship Canal (Texas), 607 
! Hova race (Madagascar), 916 
I Hove, population, 14 
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HOW 

HowraU (laaia), IH 
Huahin^ Island (Fr. Ocfiania), 936 
Huambo (Angola), 1282 
Huanoarama ^Peru), 1203 
Huancavelica (Peru), dept., 1203; 
town, 1203 

Hiiancayo<P«ni), 1203 
Huauillos (Chile), guano, 1207 
Hna^uco (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Huardz (Peru), 1203 
Hubli (India), 124 
Huddersfield, population, 14 
Hudson Island (Pacific), 436 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 290 
Hu^ (Annam), 894 
Huelva (Spain), 1300 ; mines, 1307 ; 
toiwn, 1301 

Huesca (Spain), province, 1300 
Hufuf(Nejd), 663 
Huguenot Univ. Coll. (S.Af.), 241 
Huila (Angola), dist, 1232 

— (Colombia), province, 778 
Hull (Quebec), 830 

Hull Island (Pacific), 486 

Hunan (China), 748 ; antimony, 755 

— arable area, 764 
Hunchun (China), 749 
Hungary, 1000 55 -$' 

Huntington (West Virginia), 618 
Huon Islands (French Pacific), 936 
Hupeh (China), 748 

— arable area, 754 
Huron (South Dakota), 601 
Hutchineon (Kansas), 534 
Hydnrabdd, area, Ac., 121, 177, 178 

— government, 177 
^ religion, 178 

— revenue, 178 

— town, 124, 177 

Iasi or Yasay (Rumania), 1245 ; 

university, 1246 
Ibadhi sect (Zanaibar), 214 
Ibagud (Colombia), 773 
Ibarra (Preaident of Ecuador), 821 
Ibb (Yemen), 666 
IbiciH (Paraguay), mines, 1191 
Ibn Sa’ud, King of Hejae and Nojd, 
662, 668 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Johore, 195 
Ica (Peru), dept., 1203 ; town, 1208 j 
lyel (Turkey), vilayet, 184^ 

Iceland, 1018 tqq 
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lohang (China), port, 749 
Ida (India), 183 
Idaho, 458, 623 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 625 

— area and population, 458, 528 

— mining, 478, 525 

— production and industry, 475, 478, 

625 

— public lands, 474, 623 

— representation, 453, 523 

— silver, 478, 625 

— wheat, 475, 525 
Idogo (Nigeria), 265 

Ifni (Spanish Africa), 1313 

— area and population, 1313 
Ifo (Nigeria), 265 

Iki Islands (Japan), 1067 
lies de Los (W. Africa), 271, 928 
Ilea sous le Vent (Fr. Oceania), 986 
Ilford, population, 14 
Ilha daa Cobras (Brazil), arsenal, 
721 

Hi (Sin-Kiang), 765 
Ille-et-Vilaine (France), dept, 862 
Illinois, 457, 525 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 627 

— area and pop,, 457, 526 

— naval station, 472 

— production and industry, 475, 

527 

— representation, 453, 626 

— wheat, 527 

Iloilo (Philippines), 636 
Imad (AdoU), 97 
Imam i-Jama (Persia), 1194 
Imam Yabya (Yemen), 664 
Irababura (Ecuador), prov. 821 
Imbros Is. (Aegean), 1347 
Imperia (Italy), 1034; town, 1088 
Iinphal (India), 124 
Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 228 
Indeni^ (Ivory Coast), gold, 927 
Independence (Missouri), 557 
India (British), 115 

— admimstrations, 118 

— Agricultural Research, Imperial 

Council of, 138 

— Air Force in, 131, 182 

— air service to, 143 

— army, commands, 131 

European, 131, 182 

finance, 180 

native, 181, 182 
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IND 

India (British), capital (New Delhi), 
completed, 117 

— Conference (1930)^ 116 

— cotton, 186, 137, 140 

— Councils, 116, 117 
of Governors, 118 

of Governor-General, 110 aqq 

of State, 117 

legislative and provincial, 117 

m 

— defence, 181, 132 

— executive authority, 116 sqq 
Council, 117, 118 

— Governor-General, 116 sqq 

— Governors of provinces, 118, 119 

— High Commissioner, 117, 118 

— irrigation, 128, 129, 134, 135 

— King- Emperor, 116 

— land cultivated and uncultivated, 

133 sqq 

revenue, 128 sqq, 134 

tenure, 133, 184 

— languages, 122 

— native army, 132, 138 

states and agencies, 119, 121, 

169 fiqq 

— occupations of the people, 122, 

133, 137, 138 

— population, 120 sqq 

— — presidencies and provinces, 11 8, 

119, 148 sqq 

— population, towns, 124, 125 

— provinces, 118, 119, 148 sqq 

— provincial governments, 118, 119, 

148 sqq 

finance, 128, 129 

— railways, 129, 143, 144 

— rice, 186. 137 

— Secretary of State, 116 

— Simon Commission, 116 

— sugar, 136, 137 

— tea, 135, 137 

— ■ textile industries, 137 

— Tripartite Conference, 116 

— wireless stations, 144 
India (French), 890, 891 

India (Portuguese), 1225, 1231, 1285 
Indian Reservations, ses separate 
States of H.S.A. 

Indian Schools, U.S*A., 464 

— Staff College, Quetta, 162 
-- Territory (U.S.A.), 686 
Indiana, 457, 628 


INV 

Indiana, agriculture, 47 6^ 476, 630 

— area and population, 457, 629 

— communications, 531 

— crops, 475, 476, 630 

— production and induetry, 476, 

476, 530 

— representation, 453, 629 

— tobacco, 476, 630 

— wheat, 476, 530 
Indianapolis (Ind.), 461, 529 
Indians (Canadian), 326 

— (U.S.A.), see States 
Indo-Cuina (Fr.), 889, 891 sqq 

— agriculture, 892 sqq 

— budgets, 880 sqq 

— commerce, 892 sqq 

— currency stabilised, 892 

— finance, 892 sqq 

— fisheries, 892, 893, 896 

— imports and exports, 892 sq^ 

— mining, 892, 893, 894 

— production, 891 sqq 

— rice, 893 sqq 

— roads, 892, 895 

— shipping, 893 sqq 

Indore (India), state, 171 ; town, 124 
Indre (France), dept., 862 
Indre-et-Loire (France), dept, 862 
lugolstadt (Bavaria), 966 
Ingushetia (U.S.S.R. ), Auton. Re- 
piibv, 1254 

Iiihambane (Port. E.A.), 1233 
inner Mongolia, 766 
Innsbruck (Austria), 683 ; nniv., 683 
Insurance, National, sss Invalidity 
Pensions 

— Social, France, 871, 872 ; Ger- 

many, 948, 949 

Netherlands, 1138, 1139 

1‘oland, 1216 

Spain, 1803 

Switzerland, 1337 

I n validity, Accident, U nemployment, 
etc. , Pensions and Insurance 

— Australia, 361, 362 

New South Wales, 379 

Queensland, 394 

South Australia, 401 

Tasmania, 411 

Victoria, 388 

Western AustralliH 406 

— AuatrA, 684 

— Denmark, 808 
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INV IT A 


I n validity , Accident, U nemployment, 
etc., Pensions and Im.—cont. 

— France, 871, 872 

— Germany, 948, 949 

— Great Britain, 28, 29 

— Iceland, 1020 

— Irish Free State, 82 

— Netherlands, 1189, 1139 

— New Zealand, 422 

— Poland, 1216 

— Spain, 1303 

— Switzerland, 1337 
Invercargill (New Zealand), 420 
Inverell (N.S. W. ), 377 
Ionian Islands (Greece), 986 
Iowa, 457, 631 sqq 

— area and population, 457, 531 

— representation, 453, 631 
Ipswich, population, 14 

— (Queensland), 393 
Iquique (Chile), 788 
Iquitos (Peru), 1203, 1207 
Iran, see Persia 

Iraq (Mesopotamia), 661, 1024 

— Air Force, Royal, in, 47 

— air mail service, 203, 1029 

— British troops in, 47, 1026 

— defence, 1026 

— government, 1024, 1025 

— High Commissioner, 1024 

— irrigation system, 1027 

— mandate, 78, 1024 

— oil resources, development of, 1027 j 

— passenger motor service, 1029 

— Police Force, 1027 i 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1029 
Ireland, Northern, 3, 68 sqq^ 78 

births, marriages, deaths, 70 

boundary, 78 

electorate, 6, 6, 68 

House of Commons Act, 68 

insur., unemployt., 28, 29, 72 

Parliament, 6, 68, 78 

Representation of the People ! 

Act, 68 ! 

Irish Free State (Saorstat Eire* 
ann), 78 sqq 

— agricultural production, 87, 88 

— banking and currency, 91 

— coastal defence, 78, 87 

— combined purchasing scheme, 82 

— Constitution Act (1928), 79 

— county boroughs, 81, 82 


Irish Free State (Saorstat Eire- 
ann), defence, 78, 86, 87 

— education, 84 

— Executive Council, 81, 87 

— franchise, 82 

— industries, 87 sqq 

— language, 79, 84 

I — local govt., 81, 82 

— Oireachtas, 79, 86 

— old age pensions, 82, 86 

— ports, 78, 90 

— representation, 79 sqq 

— Treaty provisions, 79 

— universities, 80, 84 

Irkutsk (U.S.S.R.), 1266, 1275; 

univ., 1258 
Irvington (N.J.), 569 
Isa bin Ali, Sheikh (Bahrain), 99 
Isafjbrdur (Iceland), 1020 
Isere (France), def)t., 862 
Isfahan (Persia), 1194, 1195, 1199 
Isiolo (Kenya), 207 
Iskandar Shall Sultan (Perak), 190 
Isle of Man, 11, 18, 73 

— agriculture, 47, 73 

— area and population, 11, 18, 47, 

73 

— finance, 32, 73 

— fiahieries, 60 

Isle of Pines (French Pacific), 935 
Ismail, H. H. Sultan (Kelantan), 
196 

Ismir, see. Smyrna 
Isparta (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Isphahan (Persia), see Isfahan 
Istanbul (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 

— air service, 1366 

— town, 1345, 1 348, Constantinople 
Isthmian Canal Zone, see Panama 
Itabira (Brazil), iron, 722 

Italian Africa, 213, 226, 1043, 1053 
sqq 

Italian Somaliland, 1043,1064, 1055 

— boundaries, 226, 276, 1064, 1066 

— defence, 1055 
Italy, 1030 sqq 

— air force, 1044 

— alliance with Albania, 667 

— area and population, 1034 sqq 

— army, 1043 sqq 

African, 1053, 1055, 1056, 1068 

— Chief of Govt., 1033 

— colonies, Ac., 218, 226, 1068 sqq 
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ITA. 

Italy, communes, 1033, 1038 I 

— defence, 1042 sqq 

— elections (1929), 1032 | 

— electoral system, new, 1032 i 

— Grand Fascist Council, 1032 i 

— Nat. Council of Corporations, 1 033 ! 

— navy, 10^4^ aqq 
sugar, 1047 

— Syndical Associations, 1033 

— Tangier Protocol, 1119 

— territory acquired, 1031 

— treaty with Abyssinia, 647 

— Vatican and, treaties between ! 

(1929), 1039, 1237 I 

Ithaca (New York), 576 i 

Ivanovo-Voznesensk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 : 
Ivory Coast (French), 889, 922, 92Q8qq i 

— area and population, 889, 922, | 

926, 927 

— communications, 927 i 

— imports and exports, 924, 927 
Ixelles (Brussels), 693 

Izabal, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 998 ! 

Izhevsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Izmir (Smyrna) (Turkey), vilayet, i 
1348 : 

— (Isrnit), naval base, 1352 ; port, 

1355 ; town, 1348 ' 

Jablonecn/N (Czeclioslovakia), 793 i 

Jaca (Spain), fort, 1305 

Jackson (Michigan), 550 I 

— (Mississippi), 555 j 

— (Tennessee), 603 
Jacksonville (Florida), 461, 519 
Jacmel (Haiti), 1001 

Jaen (Spain), 1300, 1307 ; town, 1301 i 
Jaffa (Palestine), 198, 194 ; port, 196 ; j 
town, 198, 200, 203 j 

Jaffna (Ceylon), 104 1 

Jafrabad (India), 183 I 

Jagaddipendra Narayan P>huj> Balia- | 
dur, ruler (Cooch Debar), 170 ; 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, ruler | 
(Kapurthala), 181 < 

J&gerndorf (Czechoslovakia), 793 i 
Jagst (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Jains (India), sect, 124 
Jaipur (India), state, 181, 182 

— town, 124 
Jaisalmer (India), 181 
Jalapa (Mexico), 1110 

Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1101, 1111 


JEB 

Jaluit Island (Pacific), 1087 
Jamaica, 345, 347 sqq 

— dependencies, 348 
Jambol (Bulgaria), 729 
Jarnbuglioda (India), 175 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 222 

— (New York), 575 

Jammu and Kashmir, 178, 179 
Jamnagar (India), 124 
Jamrud (India), 165 
Jamshedpur (India), 156 
Jiimtland (Sw'eden), 1318 
Jan Mayen Is. (Norw^ay), 1178 
Jauuina (Greece), see Yannina 
Japan, 1064 sqq 

— agreements with China, 748, 763, 

1067, 1084, 1086 

— air communications, 1078 

— dependencies, 748, 1067, 1068, 

1081 sqq 

— foreign possessions, 748, 1067, 

1068, 1081 sqq 

— gold standard, 1079 

— leased territory, 1067, 1086, 1087 

— mandate, 1087 

— prefectures, 1066, 1071 

— Washington Conference, navy as 

affected by, 1073 
Japanese abroad 

— in America, 1068 

— in Asia, 1068 

— in Australasia, 393, 1068 

— in China, 749, 1086 

— in Europe, 1068 

— in Hawaii, 629 

— in Korea, 1081 

— in Siam, 1289 

— in U.S.A., 456, 460, 506, 626 
Jarabub (Italian Africa), 830, 1055, 
Jdrva (Estonia), 844 

Jarvis Island (Pacific), 437 

Jauf (Nejd), oasis, 662 ; town, 664 

Java (D.E.I.), 1149 

— agriculture, 1152 

— bank, 1155 

— coal, 1 153 

— imiiorts and exports, 1153 

— land tenure, 1166 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1154 

— railways, 1154 

— tea, 1163 
Jawhar (^ndia), 174 

Jobal Sharamar (Arabia), 662 
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Jebel (Ital. Africa), 1067 
Jebel Druze (Syria), Gorernraent, 898 
Jedda (Arabia), 662 aqq ; port, 664 
Jefferson City (Missouri), 557 
Jehol (Mongolia), 766 
Jelebn state (MaUya), 190 
Jelgava (Latvia), 1091 
Jena (Germany), 943, 981 ; university, 
945 

Jeraah (Trans- Jordan), 205 
Jerez (Spain), 1801 
Jersey, 18, 74 

— area and population, 18 
Jersey City (New Jersey), 461, 569 
Jerusalem (Palestine), 198 sqq ; city, 

198 sqq\ university, 199 

— Grand Mufti, 199 

— Patriarchs, 199 

Jervis Bay, Naval Col. (Australia), 
360 

Jesselton (Borneo), 100, 101 

Jet (Eritrea), 1054 

Jethou, Island, 18 

Jette (Brussels), 693 

Jewish colonies (Argentina), 675 

(Palestine), 198, 199 

— National Home, 198 
Jews in China, 750 

— in Russia, 1257 

— in Turkey, 1349 

— in Yugoslavia, 1376 
Jhalawar (India), 181 
Jhdnsi (India), 124 

Jhelum Valley (Kashmir), 178 
Jihlava (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Jimma (Abyssinia), 647 
Jfnd (India), state, 181 
Jinja (Uganda), 212 
Jin otega (Nicaragua), 1161 
Jinotepe (Nicaragua), 1161 
Jipijapa (Ecuador), hats, 823 
Jodhpur (India), 181 ; town, 124 
Johannesburg (Transvaal), 239, 257 ‘ 
iiniv., 241 

Johns Hopkins Univ. (Md.), 544 
Johnson (Jity (Tenn.), 603 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania), 593 
Johol State (Malay), 191 
Johore State (Malay), 187, 194 sqq 

— ruler, 195 

Jbnkbping(Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1819 
Joplin (Missouri), 567 
Joshin (Korea), 1083 
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Jost-Van-Dykes Is. (W.I.), 852 
Juan Fernandez Is., wireless stn., 743 
Juba region (It. Somaliland), 207, 
279 

Jubbulpore (India), 124, 161 
Judea (Palestine), dist., 198, 201 
Jiigo-SIavia, see Yugoslavia, \Z12sqq 
Jujuy (Argentina), province, 670 ; 

sugar, 674 
Julfa (Persia), 1199 
Jullundur (India), 124 
Jumet (Belgium), 694 
Junagadh (India), 183 
Juneau (Alaska), 626 
JuDin (Peru), dept., 1203 
Junk (Liberia), 1096 
Jura (France), dept., 862 
Jutland (Denmark), 806 

Kabadino-Bai.karsk (U.S.8.R.), 
1254 

Kabaka of Uganda, 211 
Kabinda (Belgian Congo), 708 
Kablaki (Liberia), 1096 
Kdbul (Afghanistan), 653 8qq\ col- 
leges, 654 ; wireless stn., 653 
Kachhi, district (Baluch.), 162 
Kadana (India), 175 
Kaduna (Nigeria), 263, 265 
Kuffa (Abyssinia), 647 
Kafr el Zayat (Egypt), 829 
Kagoshima (Japan), 1068 
Kahoolawe Island (Hawaii), 629 
K’ai-feng (China), 748; Jews at, 750 
Kairiru Is. (Now Guinea), 440 
Kaiserslautern (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal (Germany), 967 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 439 
Kaisouan (Tunis), 909 
Kaizak,AutonomousRep.(U.S.8.R.), 
1270 ; see Kazak 

Kakdr Khurasdn (Baluchistan), 161 
Kalaat Madawara (Trans- Jordan), 
205 

Kalahari Desert (S.W. Af.), 283 
Kalamata (Greece), 980 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), 560 
Kaldt (Baluchistan), 161, 162, 170 
Kalgoorlle (W. Ansi), 405, 407 
Kalimpoug (Bhutan), 708 
Kalinin (IJ.S.S.R ), 1266 
Kalisz (Poland), 1214 
Kalmrfr (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1319 
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Kalmuk'raee, 765 

Kalmyk, Regio^ of the (U.S.S.R.), 
1254 

Kalymnos (iEgean), 1060 
Kambove(B. Congo), copper, 704 
Kamchatka (Siberia), 1274 
Karaerun, 9 fie Cameroon 
Kampala (Uganda), 212, 279 
Kampot (CJambodia), 895 
Kanazawa (Japan), 1068 
Kandahar (Afghan.), 653, 655 
Kandy (Ceylon), 104 
Kanem (French Equal. Africa), 915 
Kaniet la. (New Guinea), 440 
Kankakee (III.), 526 
Kankan (French Guinea), 926 
Kano (Nigeria), 262, 265 
Knnowit (Sarawak), wireless station, 
102 

Kansas, 457, 533 sgy 

— agriculture, 475, 535 

— area and population, 457, 534 

— mining, 535 

— production and industry, 535 

— representation, 458, 634 

— wheat, 475, 635 
Kansas City (Ka.), 461, 534 

Federal Reserve Bank, 493 

Kansas City ( Missouri), 461, 667 
Kansu (China), province, 748 
Kaokoveld (S. W. Africa), 283 
Kaolaok (Senegal), 926, 926 
Kapenguria (Kenya), 207 
Kapit (Sarawak), 102 
Kapurthala (India), state, 181 
Karachi (India), 124, 167 ; air mail 

terminus, 48 ; trade, 143 
Karafiito (Jajian), 1067, 1068, 1086 ; 

population, 1068, 1086 
Kara-ICalpak (U.S.S R.), Auton. 

Region, 1270 

Kara-Kirghizia (U.S.S.R.), Auton. 

Region, 1270 
Karamoja (Uganda), 211 
Karatchaycv (U.S.S.R,), Auton. 

Repub., 1254 
Karauli (India), state, 181 
Karbala (Iraq), 1025 
Karchi (^gean), 1060 
Karelia (Russia), Autonomous lie- 
publio, 1254, 1256 
Karen»ni States (Burma), 170 
Karesi (Turkey), forests, 1353 


KKI 

Karikal (French India), 890, 891 ; 
port, 891 

Karkar Island (New Guinea), 440 
Karlovce (Yugoslavia), 1375 
i Karlskrona (Sweden), 1319 
I Karlsruhe (Baden), 963 ; town, 942, 

; 963 

; Karlstad (Sweden), 1319 
' Karonga (Nyasaland), 221 
! Karpathos (^gean), 1060 
^ Kars (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
1 KarvinnA (Czeehoslovakia), 793 
: Karyai (Greece), 986 
; Kasai (Belgian Congo), 708 
; Kasanga (Tanganyika), 708 
Kashan (Persia), 1194 
Kashgar (Chinese Turkestan), 765 
i Kashgaria (Chinese Turkestan), 765 
Kashmir, area, kc., 121, 178 

— government, 178 

■ Kassala (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
: Kassel (Prubsia), 942, 975 
Kaataroonn (TuHcey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
forest, 1353 

Kataghan-Badakhshan (Afghan.). 653 
; Katanga (Belgian Congo), 703, 704 
Kathmandu (Nejml), 1180 
; Katoomba (New South Wales), 877 
i Katowice (Poland), 1214 
I Kauai Island (Hawaii), 629 
: Kaulun, see Kowloon 
; Kaunas, see Kevno 
i Kaura Namoda (Nigeria), 265 
Kavieng(New Guinea), 441 
Kaw'asaki (Japan), 1068 ; naval yard, 

; 1073 

Kayan race (Sarawak), 102 
Kayes (Fr. W. Africa), 925, 928 
Kayseri (Turkey), vilayet, 1848 ; 
town, 1348 

Kazak(U.S.S.K.), Auton. Rep., 1254, 
i 1266, 1271 

I Kazakstan (U.S.S.R.), 1271 
1 Kazan (Russia), 1256 ; univ., 1258 
I Kasvin (Persia), 1194 
! Kearney (N.J.), 589 
! Kecskomdt (Hungary), 1010 
i Kedah (Malaya), 187, 194, 1288 

— rulers, 194 

Keeling Islands (Malay), 189 
Keene (N.H.), 567 
Keowatintiist. (N.-W. Territory), 334 
Keighley, population, 14 
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Keijo-fu (Korea), 1081 

Kelantan (Malay), 187, 194, 196, 1288 

— ruler, 196 

Kemal Pasha, Mustafa (President, 
Turkey), 1346 
Kempsen (Germany), 966 
Kenitra (Morocco), port, 1120, 1126 
Kenraore (N.Y.)» 575 
Kenosha (Wisconsin), 621 
Kentucky, 457, 536 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 537, 538 

— area, pop., education, 457, 536, 

537 

— production and industry, 476 sqq, 

537, 538 

— representation, 453, 636 

— tobacco, 475, 476, 538 

KExNya Colony and Protectorate 
(Brit. E. Africa), 206 sqq, 212 

— Governor, 207, 210 
Kenyah race (Sarawak), 102 
Kerak, Emirate, see Transjordan 
Kerguelen Island (French), 920 
Kerki (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Kerkrade (Netherlands), 1136 
Kerkyra, see Corfu 
Kormadec Islands (N.Z.), 430 
Kerman (Persia), 8qq\ wireless 

station, 1200 

Kerman shah (Persia), port, 11 94, 1195, 
1199 

Kerrong (Tibet), 1130 
Kerry (Irish F. State), 83 
Kesteven (Lincolnshire), 13 
Keta (Gold Coast), 268 
Ketchikan (Alaska), 626 
Key West (Florida), naval station, 
472 

Khaibar Pass (Afghanistan), 654 
Khairpur, state (India), 181 
Kharkov (Ukraine) town, 1280 
Khartoum, 275 ; Gordon college, 275 
Khasi States (India), 160 
KheUt, see Kaldt 

Khengatji Savai Bahadur ruler 
(Cutch), 183 

Kherson (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Khetran, see Bdrkhdn tahsil 
Khirghh race, 785, 1270 
Khismayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1055 
Khiva (Russ. C. Asia), 1270 sqq 
Rhone (Laos), 896 ' 

Khorab (S.-W. Afr.), 284 


KIR 

Khorezm (Uzbekistan), 1272 
Khotan (Sin-Kiang), 766 
Khurasan (Persia), 1196 
Khurd Kabul pass (Afghan.), 655 
Khyber (Ind.), 180 
Kiakhta (Mongolia), 766 
Kiangnan dockyard (China), 763 
Kiangsi (China), 748 

— cotton, 754 

Kiangsu (China), province, 764 

— cotton, 754 

Kidal (Fr. Sudan), wireless stn., 929 
Kiel (Prussia), 942, 950, 976; univ., 
945 

— Canal, shipping, 957 

Kielce ( Poland), prov., 1214 ; tn.,1214 
Kieta (New Guinea), 441 
Kiev (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1280 
Kigezi (Uganda), 211 
Kikuyu Province (Kenya), 207 
Kildare (Irish F. State), 83 
Kilifi, port (Kenya), 210 
Kilinailau Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
Kilindini Harbour (Kenya), 210 
Kilkenny (Irish F. State), 83 
Kilmarnock, population, 17 
Kimberley (S. Africa), 239, 253 
Kinchow (Manchuria), 1086 
Kindia (French Guinea), 926 
King George’s I. (French Oceania), 
936 

King Karl’s Land (Spitsbergen), 11 78 
Kingston (Canada), Royal Military 
College, 299, 326 ; university, 
326 

Kingston (Jamaica), 348 

— (New York), 576 
Kingston-on-Soar, college, 22 
Kingston-upon-Hull, 14 
Kingstown (St. Vincent), 366 

King William’s Town (Cape Colony), 
253 

Kionga Triangle (Port. E. Af.), 1233 
Kioto (Japan), see Kyoto 
Kipini (Kenya), 206 
Kirghiz Republic (U.S.S. R.), 1254, 
1256, 1270 

Kirin (Manchuria), prov., 748, 762 ; 

town, 748, 763 
Kirkcaldy, population, 17 
Kirklareli (Turkey), vilayet, 1848 
Kirkuk (Iraq), 1026 ; oil, 1027 
Kirgehir (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
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K18 

Kisli (Iraq), 1028 
Kishangarh (India), 181 
Kismayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1054, 
1055 

Kispeat (Hungary), 1010 
Kissidougou (French Guinea), 926 
Kisumu (Kenya), 207, 208, 210 
Kiswahili, ue Swahili 
Kiukiang (China), ])ort, 749 
Kiungchow (China), port, 749 
Kiushiu Island (Japan), 1067 
Kivu (Belgian Congo), 703 
Kjobenliavn, see Copenhagen 
Kladno (Czechoslovakai), 793 
Klagenfurt (Austria), 683 
Klaipeda (Lithuania), 1101 
Klamath Falls (Oregon), 590 
Klipkaffirs (S.-W. Afr. ), 284 
Knossos (Crete), 989 
Knoxville (Tennessee), 462, 603 
Kobe (Japan), 1068 
Koblenz (Germany), 942 
Kocaeli (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Koekelberg (Brussels), 693 
Koforidua (Gold Coast), 268 
Koh-Khan (Siam), wireless statiom, 
1293 

Koil (Aligarh) (India), 124 
Kokand (Uzbekistan), 1256, 1272 
Koko (Nigeria), 264 
Kokomo (Indiana), 629 
Kolhapur (India), town, 124 
Kbln, see Cologne 
Kolozsvar (Rumania) univ., 1246 
Komarno (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Komi (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1254 

Komotau (Czechosl.), 793 
Komotene (Greece), 987 
Kompong-Cham (Cambodia), 895 
Konakry, see Conakry 
Kongmoon (China), port, 749 
Kongolo (B. Congo), 706 
Konia (Turkey), see Konya 
Kbnigsberg (Pruss.), 942, 975 ; port, 
966 ; fortress, 960 

— university, 945 

Konstanz ( Baden), 963 ; town, 963 
Konya (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1353 

— town, 1348 

Kootenays (British Columbia), 317 
Kopparberg (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Korat (Siam), 1298 


KRN 

Kordofan (A.-E. Sudan) cotton, 277 ; 
gum forests, 277 

Korea (Chosen), 1066, 1067, 1068, 
1081 sqq 

— area and population, 1067, 1068, 

1081 

— government, 1066, 1081 

— [>orts, 763, 1083 

— railways, 763, 1083 

KoSice (Czechoslovakia), 793, 795 
Kosova (Albania), 658 
Kosta (Sweden), glass, 1324 
Kosti (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 275 
Kostroma (Russia), 1256 
Kota Bhani (Kelantan), 196 
Kota-Kota (Nyasaland), 221 
Kotei (Emperor) of Japan, 1064 
Kothen (Germany), 963 
Kotka (Finland), 850 
Kotonu (Dahomey), 923 

— wireless station, 929 
Koulikoro (Fr. W. Africa), 929 
Koumbia (French Guinea), 926 
Kourou Sinnanary (Guiana), 933 
Kouroussa (French Guinea), 926, 929 
Kovno (or Kaunas) (Lithuania), 1101 

— town, 1101 ; univ., 1101 
Kowloon (China), 113 

Kozani (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Kozlov (U.S.S.K.), 1256 
Kpwesi race (Liberia), 1096 
Krabinburi (Siam), 1293 
Kragonyevatz (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Krakow or Cracow (Poland), 1214 ; 
fort, 1218; military district, 

1217 ; town, 1214, 1215, 

1218 ; university, 1215 
Krasnodar (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Krasnoyarak (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1275 
Krefeld (Prussia), 942, 976 
Kremonchug (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Krian irrigation works (Perak), 192 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- 
sore), ruler, 180 

Kristiania (Norway), 1167, 1168; see 
Oslo 

Kristiausaud (Norway), 1168 

— fort, 1171 

Kristianstad (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 
1319 

Kristiansund (Norway), 1168 
Kriatinehamn (Sweden), 1319 
Krnov (Csfcchoslovakia), 793 
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Krolewska Huta (Poland), 1214 
Kronoberg (Swedon), province, 1318 
Kronstadt { Russia), dockyard, 1261 
Kroumeii (Ivory Coast), 923 
Km tribes (Liberia), 1096 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 239, 
257 

Kmngdeb (Siam), 1289 
Knitown (Liberia), 1096 
Ktema (Cyprus), 109 
Kuala Krai (Kelantan), 196 
Kuala Lumpur (Malaya), 191 
Kuala Trengganu (Malaya), 196 
Kuching (Sarawak), 102 
Kuei-yang (China), 748 
Kuelin (China), 748 
Kulja (Sin-Kiang), province, 765 
Kum (Persia), 1194 
Kumamoto (Japan), 1008 
Kumasi or (joomassie (Ashanti), 270 
Kumbakonam (India), 124 
Kunar (Afghanistan), 665 
Kunsan (Korea), port, 1083 
Kuomintang, the (China), 740 
Kuopio (Finland) govt., 850; town, 
860 

Kurd race (Persia), 1194 

(Turkey). 1848 

Kur^ (Japan), 1068, 1073 ; armament 
wks., 1073 ; naval atn., 1073 
Kuresaare (Estonia), 844 
Kuria Island (Pacific), 436 
Kuria Muria Is. (Arabia), 98 
Kurile Islands (Japan), 1067 
Euring Kum (S.W. Afr.), 284 
Kun-am (India), 180 
Kursk (U.8.S.R.), 1256 
Kiimn (Formosa), 1084 
Kurzeme (Latvia), 1091 
Kushalgarh (India), 181 
Kustendil (Bulgaria), 729, 783; town, 
729 

Kut (Iraq), 1025 
Kiitahya (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Kuwait, Sultanate of, 662, 667 ; 
population, 667 

Kwang*Chau-Wan (China), French 
lease of, 749, 891, 896, 897 

(Fr. China), 749, 891, 896, 

897 

Kwangchcngtze or Ch"^ang*chun 
(Manchuria), 749, 762 
Kwango (Belgian Congo), )03 


LAK 

Kwangsi (China), province, 748 
Kwangtung (China), 748 

— (Japanese), 748, 1007, 1068, 1086 
Kweichow (China), province, 748 
Kyoto (Japan), 1068 ; univ., 1069 
Kyrenia (Cyprus), 109 

Kyushu University (Japan), 1069 
Kzyl-Orda (Kazak, U.S.S.R.), 1250 

Laane (Estonia), 844 
La Asuncion (Venezuela), 1367 
Labasa (Fiji), wireless station, 483 
Labe (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Labrador {see Newfoundland and 
Labrador), 342 
Labuan, 102, 184 sqq, 190 
Labyrinth Islands (Andamans), 
149 

Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean), 164 
La Ceiba (Honduras), 1005 
La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland), 
1335 

Lackawanna (New York), 675 
La Condamine (Monaco), 1117 
Laconia (Greece), 986 
Laconia (N.H.), 667 
Lacrosse (Wisconsin), 621 
Ladakh (Kashmir), 178 
Ladario de Matto Grosso (Brazil), 
arsenal, 721 

La Digue Is. (Seychelles), 224 
La Dorada (Colom.), 777 
Ladrone or Marianne Is. (Pacific), 489, 
1087 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 28 
Lafayette College, Easton (Penn.), 
693 

Laghmdn Hills (Afghanistan), 655 
Lagos (W. Africa), 262 

— wireless station, 265 
Lahore (India), 124, 166, 180 
Lake Balaton (Hungary), 1014 
l.ake Bermudez (Venez.), asphalt, 

1369 

Lake Copais (Greece), 991 
Lake Hjalmaren (Sweden), 1318 
Lake Izabal (Guatemala), 998 
Lake Miilaren (Sweden), 1818 
Lake Poopo (Bolivia), salt at, 713 
Lake Viinern (Sweden), 1318 
Lake Vattem (Sweden), 1318 
Lakewood (Ohio), 584 
Laksi (Siam), wireless station, 1294 
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LAL 

La tinea (Spain), 1801 
Lamaism, in Mongolia, 765 

— in Tibet, 764 

Lambayeque (Peru), dept., 1203 
Lamia (Greece), 986 
IjE Mosquitia (Honduras), 1005 
Lampongs Is. (off Sumatra), 1149 
Lamu Is. (Kenya), 206 

— port, 210 

Lanai Island (Hav^aii), 629 
Lancaster, population, 15 

— Duchy of, 4 

— (Pennsylvania), 593 
Lan-chow (China), 748 
Landes (France), dept., 862 
Landshut (Bavaria), 966 
Landskrona (Sweden), 1319 
Lango (Uganda), 211 
Lansing (Michigan), 560 
Lan-tao Island (Hong Kong), 112 
Laoag (Lauag) (Philippines), 636 
Laos Territory (Fr.), 889, 891, 896 

— area and population, 8189, 896 

— government, 891, 896 

— products, 892, 898 

La Pampa (Argentina), 670 
La Paz (Bolivia), 710; bismuth, 
712; town, 711; uiiiTcrsity, 
711 

— (Mexico), 1110 

La Plata (Argentina), 070; courts, 
671 ; university, 671 
Lappland (Swedish), iron, 1324 
Lapps, Sweden, 1319 
Lara (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Laraclie (Mor.), 1120, 1127 
Laramie (Wyoming), 624 
Laredo (Mexico), 1114 
La Rioja (Arg.), prov., 870, 675 
Lari.ssa (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Larnaca (Cyprus), 109 
La Rochelle (France), port, 882 
Larvik (Norway), 1168 
Las Bela (Baluchistan), 152, 170 

— Jam of, 170 

Las Cruces (New Mexico) ^ 572 

Lashkar (India), 124 

Ias Palmas (Canary Is.), 1300 

— air service, 1311 
Lassithi (Greece), 987 
Laata (Abyssinia), 647 
Las Tablaa (Panama), 1181 
Las Vegas (New Mexico), 572 


LBl 

I^atacunga (Ecuador), 821, 823 
Latakia (Byria), 898 

— Government, 898 

— tobacco, 900 ; town, 898 
Lateran, the (Rome), 1237 
Latgale (Latvia), 1090 
Latium {see also Rome), 1036 
Latter-Day Saints Univ. (Utah), 609 
Latvia, 843, 1090 sqq^ 1253 

— boundaries, 843, 844, 1091 

— military service reduced, 1092 
Launceston (Tasmania), 410 
Laurium (Greece), mines, 991 
Lausanne (Switz. ), 1335 

— Treaty of, 1347 

— university, 1337 
Lautoka (Fiji), 433 

Laval University (Canada), 330 
La Vega (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
816 ; town, 816 
Lavongai Is. (Pacific), 440, 441 
Lawa (India), 181 
La was (Sarawak), 102 
Lawrence (Kans.), 634 

— (Massachusetts), 546 
Lead (South Dakota), 602 
League of Nations, 77, 1297 
Leavenworth (Kansas), 534 
Lebanese Republic (Syria), 898 ; 

mines, 900 

Lebrun, Albert, French Piesidont, 
858 

Lecce (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1088 
Leeds, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 23 
Leeuwarden (Netherlands), 1136 
Leewaiu) Islands (Britisli), 3iS, 350 
sqq 

Leeward Lslands (Fr. Pacific),. 936 
Legaspi (P. I. ), 636 
Leghorn (Livorno) (Italy), 1Q35, 
1038 ; port, 1050 

Le Havre (France^ 866 ; trad4, 881 
Leicester, population, 16 
Leiden (Netherlands), 1136 ; univ., 
1137 

Leigh, population, 15 
Leinster province, 88 

— area and population, 83 

— religion, 84 
Leipzig (Saxony), 979 

— town, 942, 979 

— university, 945, 979 
Loiria (Po*rtugaJ), district, 1224 
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LEK 

Lek race (Persia), 1194 

Leland Stanford Jr. Uiiiv. (Cal.), 507 

Le Lode (Switz.), 1336 

Le Mans (France), 865 

Lemberg or Lwow (Poland), 1214 

— county, 1214 

— courts, 1216 

— military district, 1217 

— university, 1216 
Leninakhan (Armenia), 1277 
Leningrad (Russia), 1256 ; univ., 

1258 

I^ennoxville Univ. (Canada), 330 
Le6n (Ecuador), province, 821 

— (Mexico), 1110 

— (Nicaragua), 1161 ; univ., 1161 

— (Spain), province, 1300, 1307 
Leopold II., Lakc(Helg. Congo), 703 
Leopold III. (King of the Belgians), 

690 

Leopoldville (Belg. Congo), 703, 706 
Lepcha race (Sikkim), 182 
Loribe district (Basutoland), 227 
Ldida (Spain), province, 1300; town, 
1301 

Lero (.(Egean), 1059, 1060 
Lesbos (Greece), 987 
Leskovatz (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Lea Saintes (French W. Indies), 932 
Lesser Antilles, 932 
Lethbridge (Canada), 315 
Leticia (Colombia), 774 
Levallois-Perret (France), 865 
Levrier Bay (Mauritania), 929 
Levuka (Fiji), 432, 433 
Lewiston (Maine), 641 
Lexington (Kentucky), 537 
Leyte Is. (P.L), 636 
Leyton, population, 16 
Lhasa (Tibet), 748, 764 ; telegraph, 
764 

Liaoning (Manchuria), 748 
Liao-tung Penin., 748, 1067, 1086 
Liao-yang (Manchuria), 762 
Libau (Liepaja) (Latvia), 1091, 1092 
Libertad, La (Peru), dept, 1203 
Liberec (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Libbbia, 1095 
Liberia (Costa Rica), 781 
Liberian Jene (Liberia), 1096 
Libia Italiana, 1055 aqq 

— area and population, 10^6 

— banking, 1058 


LIN 

Libia Italiana, caravans, 1067, 1058 

— commerce, 1057, 1058 

— defence, 1035, 1056, 1058 

— finance, 1066, 1068 

— fishing, 1057 

— frontier agreement, 1055 

— government, 1056 

I — justice, 1056, 1058 

— postal statistics, 1058, 1059 

— production & industry, 1057, 1058 

— railways, 1057, 1059 

— sponge fishery, 1057, 1059 
Libreville (Fr. Congo), 913, 914 
Libyan Desert (Egypt), 829, 923 
Lidiiigo (Sweden), 1319 

I Liechtenstein, 1099 
i Liege (Belg.), 693 ; town, 694 ; 

university, 694 
I Liegnitz (Prussia), 942 
I Liepaja (Latvia), 1091, 1092 
I Lierre (Belgium), 694 
i Lifou Island (French Pacific), 936 
! Liguria (Italy), 1034 
1 Lihou Island, 18 
Likoma (Nyasaland), 221 
Lille (France), 865 ; univ., 868 
Lillooet (British Columbia), 317 
Lima (Ohio), 584 

— (Peru), -1203; town, 1203, 1204 
I — uuiv., 1205 

I Limasol (Cyprus), 109 
' Limbang (Sarawak), 102 
Limbdi (India), 183 
Limbe (Nyasaland), 220 
Limbourg (Belgium), province, 093 
Limburg (Netherlands), 1135, 1142 ; 
coal, 1142 

Limen Vatheos (Greece), 987 
Limerick, 83 ; county borough, 83 ; 
port, 90 

Limoges (France), 865 
Limon (Costa Rica), 781 

— port, 781, 783 

— town, 781 

— wireless station, 783 
Linares (Spain), 1301 
Lincoln, population, 16 

— (Nebraska), 562 
Lindi (Tan^nyika), 282 
Lindsey (Lines.), 13 
Linea, La (Sj)ain), 1301 
Lingah (Persia), port, 1198 
Linfeping (Sweden), 1319 
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LIN 


LOU 


Linz (Austria), 683 
Lii’PE (Germany), 939, 971 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 971 
Lipso (jEgean), 1060 
Lisbon (Portugal), 1225 ; telephones, 
1229 ; town, 1225; univ., 
1225 

Lismore (New South Wales), 377 
Lith (Hejaz), port, 664 
Lithgow (New South Wales), 377 
Lithuania, 904, 1100 sqq, 1244 

— constitutional changes, 1100 

— Polish occupation, 1101 
Little Aden, 97 

Little Andaman Is., 149 
Little Cayman Is., 349 
Little Elobey(Sp. Af.), 1313, 1314 
Little Rock (Arkansas), 503, 504 
Litui Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Liu-Kiu Islands, see Riukiu Islands 
Liverpool, population, 15 ; univer- 
sity, 22, 23 

— (N.S.W.), 377 

Livingston (Guatemala), port, 993 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 234 
Livonia (Latvia), 1090, 1091 
Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1035 

— port, 1044 ; town, 1038 
Llanquihu^ (Chile), prov., 741 
Loanda (Angola), town, 1232 
Loango (French Congo), 914 
Lobos, Punta (Peru), guano, 1207 
Lockpoit (New York), 575 
Lode, Le (Switzerland), 1336 

Lodz (Poland), 1214; military dist., 
1217 ; town, 1214 

Logan (Utah), 609 ; agricultural 
college, 609 

Logroho (Spain), province, 1300 ; 
town, 1301 

Loharu (India), state, 181 
Loikaw (Burma), 170 
Loir-et-Cher (France), dept., 862 
Loire (France), dept., 862 

— Haute (France), dept., 862 

— Inf6rieure (France), dept., 862 
Loiret (France), dept., 862 
Loja (Ecuador), 821 ; town, 821 
Lokoja (Nigeria), 263 

Lomas de Zamora (Arg.), 671 
Lombardy (Italy), 1037, 1046 sqq 
Lombok (Dutch Eastiudies), 1149 


Lomd (Togo), 930 

Lomond (Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 342 

London, population of, 1 6 

— boroughs, 9 

— City, area and population, 1 6 
Corporation of, 9 

— County of, 9 

Council, 9 

6nance, 39 

— District command, 41 

— government, 9 

— registration area and pop. , 1 6 

— university, 22, 23 

London (Ont.), 295, 326 ; university, 
326 

Londonderry, county and county 
borough, 68, 69 

' Long Beach (California), 461, 506 
! Long Island (Bahamas), 345 

; (New Guinea), 440 

I Longyearbyen (Spitsbergen), 1178 
I Lonneker (Netherlands), 1136 
I Lopevi (New Hebrides), 437 
! Lorain (Ohio), 584 
j Loralai (Kalucliistan), 151 
i Lorca (Spain), 1301 
I Lord Howe Island (N.S.W.), 377,884 
Lord Howe Islands, 437 
Lorengau (Pacihc), 441 
Loreto (Peru), dept., 1203 
Lorieiitl France), fort, 873 ; port, 876 
; Lbrrach (Baden), 963 
Los Andes (Argentina), 670 
1 Los Andes (Venezuela), univ., 1368 
; Los Angeles (California), 461, 506; 

: customs district, 509 ; port, 

508 ; univ., 607 

! Los Islands (West Africa), 271, 923 
I Los Rios (Ecuador), prov., 821 
i Los Santos (Panama), 1172 
I Lot (France), dept., 863 
i Lot-et-Garonne (France), dept., 863 
I Louis II., Prince (Monaco), 1117 
I Louisiade Is. (Papua), 415 ; gold, 417 
I Louisiana, 457, 638 sqq 
i — agriculture, 476, 540 
I — area and population, 467, 638, 540 
! — cotton, 475, 640 
I — defence, 472, 639 
1 — forest, 640 
I — naval station, 472 
I — port, 640 
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LOU 

Louisiana, production and industry, 
475, 640 

— representation, 453, 530 

— salt and sulphur niinoa, 640 
Louisville (Kentucky), 401 
Louren 90 Marques (Portufijuese East 

Africa), 1233 ; port, 1234 ; 
town, 1234, 1235 

Louvain (Belgium), 694; imiv., 694 
Lowell (Massachusetts), 462, 646 
Lower Silesia (Prussia), 974 
Lowestoft, 15 

Loyalty Islands (French Pacific), 936 

Lozere (France), d.ept., 863 

Luanda (Angola), 1232 

Luang- Prabang (Laos State), 896 

Luanshya, 234 

Lubango (Angola), 1232 

Lubock, 940, 971 

— port, 966 

— popular government abolished, 971 

— town, 942, 956, 971 
Liibeck (Oldenburg). 973 
Lublin (Poland), 1214 

— courts, 1216 

— military district, 1217 

— town, 1214 

— univ., 1216 

Lucania (Italy), prov., 1036 
Lucca (Italy), 1035; town, 1038 
Lucerne (Switzerland), 1832, 1334, 

. 1335 ; town, 1335 
Luchu Is. (Japan), 1067 
Lucknow (India), 124, 168 ; univ., 
126, 168 

Luderitz (S, W. Africa), 286 
Ludwigsburg (Wurttemberg), 983 
Ludwigshafen (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Lugano (Switzerland), 1336 
Lugansk (U.8.S. R), 1266 
Lugo (Spain), prov., 1300 
Lukiko (assembly) (Uganda), 211 
Lulefl (Sweden), 1319 
Lunawada (India), 174 
Lund (Sweden), 1319; univ., 1320'' 
Lundu (Sarawak), 102 
Lungchingtsun (China), 749 
Lungchow (China), port, 749 
Lungkow (China), 749 
Luque (Paraguay), 1189 
Lur race (Persia), 1194 
Lusaka (N. Rhodesia), 284 » 

Lusambo (B. Congo), 703 
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Lussino Is. (Italy), 1031 
Luton, population, 15 
Lutsin (Latvia), 1091 
Luxembourg (Belg.), 698 
Luxemburg (Gd. Duchy), 1106 iqq 

— economic union with Belgium, 

697, 1106 

Luzern (Switzerland), 1832, 1334, 
1335 ; town, 1336 
Luzon Island (Philippines), 636 
Lwow (Poland), Lemberg 
Lydda (Palestine), 198 
Lynchburg (Virginia), 613 
Lynn (Massflchusetts), 462, 646 
Lynx Island (Pacific), 436 
Lyons (France), 866, 885 

— local government, 861 

— university, 868 
Lyubiya (Bosnia), iron, 1378 
Lyublyana (Yugosl.), 1376, 1376; 

univ., 1876 

Macao (Port. China), 1226, 1231, 
1236 

Macaulay Island (N.Z.), 430 
Macedonia, 986 
Maceid (Brazil), 718 
Macenta (French Guinea), 926 
Macerata (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 

— university, 1040 
McGill Univ. (Canada), 330 
Machala (Ecuador), 821 
Mackay (Queensland), 393 
McKean Island (Paeiftc), 436 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 693 
Mackenzie (N.-W. TeiT.)dist., 334 
Mc.Master Univ. (Ontario), 326 
McMurray dist. (Alberta), bitumen, 

316 

Macon (Georgia), 622 
Macouria (Guiana), 933 
Macquarie Island (Tasmania), 410 
Madagascar, 213, 888, 915 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 916 

— dependencies, 915, 916 

— ports, 918 

Madang (New Guinea), 440 
Madeira (Portugal), 1224, 1225 
Madliav College (IFjjain), 177 
Madina (Arabia), itt Medina 
Madison ('Wisconsin), 621 
Madras (India) city, 124, 168 

— I)ort, 143, 164 
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MAD 

Madras (India), university, 126» 163 
Mjadraa Presidency, 163, 164 

— agriculture, 136, 164 

— area and population, 121, 136, 163 

— births and deaths, 123 

— finance, 131, 164 

— forests, 184, 136, 164 

— government 118, 119, 103 
local, 120 

— justice and crime, 12S, 163 

— land revenue, 130, 164 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 124, 179 

— newspapers, &c., 127 

— port, 143 

— religion, 126, 163 

— university, 126, 163 
Madras States (native), 179 
Madre de Dios (Peru), dept, 1203 
Madrid (Spain), province, 1300 ; 

town, 1296, 1301 

— university, 1302 

Madura (Dutch East In.), 1149, 1161 

— agriculture, 1152 

Madura (Madias Presidency), 124, 
163 

Maestricht (Netherlands), 1136 
Mafeking (Cape Province), 229 
Mafeteng (Basutoland), 227 
Magallanes (Chile), terr., 738 

— town, 738 

— wireless station, 743 
Magar race (Nepal), 1130 
Magdalena (Colombia), 773, 776 
Magdeburg (Prussia), 942, 975 
Mahalla-el-Kubra (Egypt), 829 
Maharaq (Bahrain Is.), 98 

Mah4 (French India), 890 ; port, 891 
Mahe Island (Seychelles), 224 
Mahon (Balearea), fort, 1805 
Maiana Island (Pacific), 436 
Maiao Is. (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Maidstone, 15 
Maikop (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Maimena (Afghan.), 653 
Maine, 457, 541 »qq 

— area and population, 457, 541 

— representation, 453, 541 
Maiiie-et-Loire (France), dept, 863 
Mainland (Japan), 1067 
Mainland (Spitsbergen), 1178 
Mainz (Hesse), 942, 970 

Maio Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 


MAN 

Maiquetia (Venez.), wirel. stn., 1371 
Maitland (New South Wales), 377 
Maiznru (Japan), shipyard, 1073 
Majerba (Syria), 900 
Majunga (Madagascar), 916, 918 
Makalle (Abyssinia), 648 
Makassar (Dutch East Indies), 1160 
Makatea Is. (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Makeevka (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Makerere (Uganda), Univ. Coll., 211 
Makhach-Kala (R.S.F.S.R.), 1266 
Makiu Island (Pacific), 436 
Malacca (Straits Settlements), 184, 
185, 186, 188 

Malaga (Spain), 1300 ; town, 1301 
Malaita Island (Pacific), 437 
Malakand (India), 180 
Malanje (Angola) dist , 1233 
Malaren, Lake (Sweden), 1318 
Malatya (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Malay Archipelago (Portuguese pos- 
sessions in), 1231, 1236 
Malay States, Federatj&d, 190s5<g 

administration, 184, 190 

area and pop., 191, 192, 

1289 

High Commissioner, 184, 

190 

British, 184, 186 

Siamese, 1288 

Un federated, 194 soq 

Malaya, 184 sqq 
Malden (Massachusetts), 546 
Malden Island (Pacific), 437 
Maidive Islands (Ceylon), 107 
Maldonado (Peru), 1203 
— (Uruguay), 1360; tn., 1360 
Mdl6 Island (Maldives), 107 
Malekiila Is. (New Hebrides), 437 
Malorkotla (India), 181 
Maiindi, port (Kenya), 210 
Malines, see Mechlin 
Malmedy (Belgium), 692, 940 
Malmo (Swed.), 1319 
Malmbhus (Sweden), province, 1318 
Malta, 94 sqq 
Malwa State (India), I7l 
Mamou (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Man, see Isle of Man 
Manabi (Ecuador), 821 
Manado (Dutch E. Indies), 1149 
Managua. (Nic.), 1161, 1163; univ., 
1161 ; wireless station, 1164 
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MAN 

Manahiki Island (Cook Is.), 429 
Manam Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Manama (Bahrain), 99 
Mananjary (Madagascar), 916 
Manaos (Brazil), 718 
Manche (France), dept., 863 
Manchester, 15 ; univ., 22, 23 

— Ship Canal, 64 
Manchester (N.H.), 567 
Manchukuo, 763 
Manohukia, 762, 1067 

— agriculture, 754, 762 

— area and population, 748, 762 

— government, 746, 747, 762, 763 

— manufactures, 754 

— minerals, 755, 763 

— porta, 763 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 758 

— production and industry, 754, 762 

— railways, 757, 763, 1078 

— univ., 751 

Mandalay (Burma), 124, 159 
Mandi (India), state, 181 
Mandinga (Panama), port, 1181 
Mandingo race (Liberia), 922, 1096 
Mandwa (India), 175 
Maugaia Island (Cook Is.), 429 ; 

wireless station, 430 
Mangareva Is. (French Oceania), 936 
Mang'Ca (Annam), 894 
Manhattan (N. York), 461, 574 
Manica District (Port. E. Af.), 1233, 
1234 

Maniema (Belgian Congo), 703 
Manikya Barman Bahadur, ruler 
(Tripura), 170 
Manila (Philippines), 636 

— mint, 640 

Manipur (Assam), state, 169 
Manisa (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 : 
town, 1348 

Manitoba, 291, 294, 320, 321 

— agriculture, 301, 321 

— area and population, 294, 320 

— births, marriages, deaths, 296, 3^0 

— constitution and govt., 291, 320 

— crops, 301, 302 

— dairy output, 303 

— education, 297, 320 

— finance, 298, 321 

— forestry, 303, 321 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 200, 320 

— live stock, 303 


mar 

Manitoba, minerals, 304, 321 

— production and industry, 301 sqq^ 

321 

— religion, 296 

— representation, 291, 320 

— wheat, 301 
Manizales (Colombia), 773 
Mannheim (Baden), 963 

— town, 942, 963 

Manono Is. (Western Samoa), 443 
Manj)ur (India), 134, 136 
Mans, Le (France), 865 
Mansfield, population, 15 

— (Ohio), 584 

Mansiira (Egypt), 829, 830 
Mantova or Mantua (Italy), 1034 

— town, 1038 

iVfanua Is. (W. Samoa), 443 
Manus l8.(Now Guinea), 440 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 786 
Mad (Kanem), 915 
Maoris (N.Z.), 417, 418, 419 
Maracaibo (Yen.), 1367 

— Lake (Venez.), 1869 ; wireless 

station, 1371 

Maracay (Venezuela), 1367 ; wireless 
station, 1371 

Marakei Island (Pacific), 436 
Marakesh (Morocco), 11 19 i^qq, 1127 
Maramuresh (Rumania), 1245 
Maranhao (Brazil), 718 
Maras (Turkey), town, 1348 ; 
vilayet, 1348 

Marburg (Germany), university, 945 
Marches, the (Italy), 1036 
Mar del Plata (Argentina), 671 
Mardin (Turkey), town, 1349 ; vila- 
yet, 1348 

Mare Is., navy yard (Cal.), 472 
Mard Island (French Pacific), 936 
Margarita I. (Von.), 1369 
Margate, population, 15 
Marianne Islands (Pacific), 439, 1087 
Marib (Yemen), 665 
Maribor (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Marie-Galante Is. (Guadeloupe), 932 
Mariiskaia (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1254 

Marinpnl (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Marion (Ohio), 684 
Maritza (Bulgaria), coal, 733 
Marlborough district (N.Z.), 420 
Marne (France), dept., 863 
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MAH 

Marne, Haute- (France), dept., 863 
Maroni (Fr. Guiana), penal settle- 
ment, 933 

Maronite sect (Cyprus), 109 

(Syria), 899 

Marquezas Is. (French Pacific), 936 
Marrakesh (Morocco), sec Marakesh 
Marsa Fatma Eri (Eritrea), 1054 
Marsa Matruh (Egypt), port, 839 
Marseilles (France), 865 ; faculties, 
868, 869 ; port, 881 
Marshall (Liberia), 1096 
Marshall Is. (Pacific), 439, 1087 
Marshalltown (Iowa), 532 
Martigny, fort. (Switzerland), 1338 
Mautinique, 889, 933 

— area and population, 889, 933 

— representation, 889, 930 
Marwar (Jodhpur), 181 
Mary Island (Pacific), 436 
Maryborough (Queensland), 393 
Maryland (Lil^ria), 1096 
Maryland (U.S.A.), 457, 643 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 544 

— area and population, 457, 543, 544 

— port, 545 

— production and industry, 476, 

644 

— representation, 453, 543 

— shipping, 645 

— tobacco, 476, 545 

Masai Province (Kenya), 207 

— races (Africa), 207 

Masaryk, Prof. (Czechoslov. Pres.), 
791 

Masaya (Nicaragua), 1161, 1162 

Masbate Is. (P,I.), 636 

Mascara (Algeria), 904 

Maseru (Basutoland), 227, 228 

Mashonaland, 230 

Maskat (Oman), see Muscat 

Mason City (Iowa), 632 

Massa (Italy), town, 1038 

Massa e Carrara (Italy), prov., 1036 

Massachusetts, 467, 645 sqq 

— agriculture, 648 

— area and pop., 467, 646 
•— crops, 648 

— customs district, 649 

— education, 647 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 649 

— production and industry, 476, 648 


MED 

! Massachu.setts, representation , 453, 
454, 646 

— shipping, 549 

— tobacco, 476 

Massawah (Eritrea), 1053, 1054 
I Massillon (Ohio), 584 
; MavStanly (Bulgaria), 729 
i Matadi ( Belgian Congo), 706 
' Matagalpa (Nicaragua), 1161, 1163 
I Matanzas (Cuba), 786 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1161 
: Matera (Italy), 1036, 1038 
; Mateur (Tunis), 911 
I Mathibe, Batawana chief, 229 
I Matto Grosso (Brazil), 718, 719 
' — diamonds, 722 
: Maturin (Venezuela), 1367 
I Maui Island (Hawaii), 629 
i Mauke Island (Parry Island), 430 
I Maule (Chile), province, 738 
Mauritania (F.W.A.), 889, 922, 924, 
929 

— area and population, 889, 922, 

929 

— post ofiices, 924 
Mauritius, 217 sqq 

— dependencies, 217, 220 
Mayaguana Island (Bahamas), 345 
Mayagiiez (Porto Rico), 631 

: Mayence, see Mainz 
' Mayenne (France), dept., 863 
I Mayotte Island (French), 889, 919 
! Mazabuka (N. Rhodesia), 234 
Mazagan (Morocco), 1120, 1127 
' Mazar-i-Sharif (Afghan.), 654 
, Mbabane (Sw'aziland), 235 
Mecca (Arabia), 662, 663 ; Legisla- 
tive Assembly in, 663 ; popu- 
lation, 664 

Mechlin (Belgium), 693 
Mecklenburg, 939, 972, 973 

— enactment of the two Mecklen* 

burgs as one state, 972 
i Mecsek Mountain (Hungary), coal, 

I 1014 

i Medan (Dutch Eiast Indies), 1150 
i Medellin (Colom.), 778, 774 ; univ., 
j 774 

j Medford (Massachusetts), 646 
! — (Oregon), 690 
' Medicine Hat (Canada), 314 
< Medina, El (Arabia), 662 sqq 
' Medinet-rf-Fayfim (Egypt), 829 
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MED 

Medjerdah valley (Tunis), 910 
Meerane (Saxony), 979 
Meerut (India), 124 
Mehall el Kubra (Egypt), 830 
Meiningen (ThuringifiO, 981 ; town, 
982 

Meissen (Saxony), 979 
Meknes, see Meqninez 
Mekran (Baluch.)» 152 
Melbourne, 386 

— mint, 373, 391 

— port, 371 

Melilla (Span. Af.), 1124, 1300 
Melo (Uruguay), 1360 
Melos (Greece), 989 
Memel (Lithuania), port, 1103 ; 
territory, 940. 1101 ; town, 
1101 

Memphis (Tennessee), 461, 603 

Memramcook (New Brunswick), 322 

Mendoza (Arg.), 670 ; town, 671 

Mengo (Uganda), 211 

Mengtsz (China), 766 

Mequinez or Meknes (Morocco), 1119 

Merca-Genale (It. Somaliland), 1055 

Mercara (India), 162 

Mercedes (Uruguay), 1360 

Merida (Mexico), 1110, 1111 ; univ., 

nil 

— •(Venez.), 1367 ; town, 1368 ; uni- 
versity, 1368 

Meriden (Connecticut), 612 
Meridian (Mississippi), 655 
Merina tribe (Madagascar), 916 
Merow^ (Anglo -Egyptian Sudan), 
275 

Mersin (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Merthyr Tydfil, population, 15 
Merv (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Meshed (Persia), 1194, 1195, 1197, 
1199 

Meshed-i-sar (Persia), port, 1197 
Meshiakhat Olama (Egypt), 831 
Mesopotamia, see Iraq 
Measenia (Greece), 986 
Messina (Sicily), 1037, 1040; port, 
1050 

— town, 1038 

— university, 1040 
Meta (Colombia), 773 

Metz (France), 866 ; forts, 878 
Meurthe-et-Moselle (France), dept,, 
863 


MIN 

Meuse (France), dept., 863 
Mewar (India), 181 
Mexico, 1108 sqq 

— China and, 749 

— death penalty abolished, 1111 

— irrigation, 1112 
-- roads, 1114 
Mexico City, 1110, 1111 

— telephone connections with 

Europe, 1114 

Mexico State (Mexico), 1110 
Mezhitsa (Slovenia), lead, 1378 
Miami (Florida), 461, 519; airstn,, 
340 

Michigan, 457, 549 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 551 
Michigan, area and population, 449, 

549 

— fish hatcheries, 551 

— production and industry, 475, 551 

— representation, 453, 549 

— wheat, 475, 551 
Michoacdan (Mexico), state, 1110 
Middle Congo Colony (Fr. Congo), 

913 

Middlesbrough, 15 
Middletown (New York), 675 

— (Ohio), 584 

Midia (Black Sea shores), 728 
Midland Junction (W. Australia), 
405 

Micres (Spain), 1301 
Mikado (Emperor), Japan, 1064 
Mikindani (Tanganyika), 282 
Mikkeli (Finland), 850 
Milan (Milano) (Italy), 1034, 1038, 
1 043 ; town, 1040 ; univ., 1040 
Mildura (Victoria), 386 
Milford (Delaware), 515 
Millsburg (Liberia), 1096 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin), 461, 621 
Minas (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 ; town, 
1360 

Minas Geraes (Brazil), 718, 719; 
coffee, 721 ; iron, 722 ; man- 
ganese, 722 

Mindanao Is. (P.I.), 636 
Mindoro Is. (P.I.), 636 
Miiiia (Egypt), see Minya 
Minicoy Is. (Laccadives), 164 
Minneapolis, 461, 668 

— Federal Bank, 493 ; univ., 668 
Minnesota, 467, 652 sqq 
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MIN 

Minnesota, agriculture, 475, 564 

— area and population, 457, 552 

— production and industry, 475, 654 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 453, 562 

— wneat, 475, 554 
Minot (N. Dakota), 582 

Minsk (White Russia), 1282 ; town, 
1256, 1282 

Mindfiya (Egypt), 830 
Minusinksk Hasin (Siberia), coal, 1275 
Minya (Egypt), 830; town, 829, 830 
Miquelon Is. (Fr. Atlan,), 889, 934 
Miranda (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Mir Azam Jan, wali of Kalat, 170 
Mir Ghulam Khan, Jam (Las Belal, 
170 

Miri (Sarawak), oilfield, 102 

— wireless station, 102 
Mira Bay (Hong Kong), 112 
Mirzapur (India), 124 

Misiones territory (Argentina), 670 
Miskolc (Hungary), 1010, 1013 
Misr, see Egypt 
Mississippi, 457, 654 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 656 

— area and population, 457, 555 

— cotton, 475, 656 

— production and industry, 475, 566 

— representation, 463, 655 

— rice, 656 

Missolonghi (Greece), 986 
Missoula (Montana), 560 
Missouri, 457, 566 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 658 

— area and population, 457, 567 

— cotton, 475, 558 

— production and industry, 475, 

558 

— representation, 453, 657 

— tobacco, 476, 558 

— wheat, 558 

Misurata (Tripolitania), 1056 
Mitau (Latvia), 1091 
Mitchell (South Dakota), 601 
Mitchell Island (Pa< itio), 436 
Mit Ghasnr (Egypt), 829 
Mitiaro Island (Cook Islands), 429 
Mitro Island (Pacific), 437 
Mitsubishi yard'(Japau), 1073 
Mittelfranken ( Bavaria), 965 
Mizda (Tripolitania), 1056 
Mlanje (Nyasaland), 220 


MON 

Mobile (Ala.), 499 ; port, 500 
Moca (Dominican Repub.), 816 
Moddliarpeth (French India), 890 
Modena (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 ; 
univ., 1040 

Modlin (Poland), fort., 1218 
Modling (Aufltria), 683 
Mofti (Fr. Sudan), 928 
Mogadiscio (Ital. Somaliland), 1055 
Mogador (Morocco)^ 1120, 1127 
Mogilov (White Ruasia), 1282 
Mohale’s Hoek ( Basutoland), 227 
Mohammad Zahir Shah (Afghin- 
istan), 664 

Mohammerah (Persia), 1194, 1197 aqq 
Moheli Island (Comoro Islands), 919 
Mohurn Point (Tanganyika), 281 
Moi tribes (Annam, Ac.), 894 
Moji (Japan), 1068 
Mokpo (Korea), port, 1083 
Moldavia (Rumania), 1243, 1244 

— (Ukraine), Anton. Rep., 1280 sqq 
Molefi Pilane, Bakhatla chief, 228 
Molenbeek St. Jean (Brusaels), 693 

I Moline (Illinois), 526 
Molise (Italy), province, 1036 
Mollendo (Peru), port, 713 
Molndal (Sweden), 1319 
Molokai Island (Hawaii), 629 
Molucca l8land8(Molnccoe8)(D.E.I.), 

I 1149 

1 Mombasa (Kenya), 208, 210, 221 

— Old Port (Kenya), 210 
Monaco (Principality), 1117 

— constitutional guarantees sus- 

pended, 1117 
Monaco (town), 1118 
Monagas (Venezuela), state, 1867 
1 Moncton (New Brunswick), 322 
Mongalla (Sudan), 210, 277 
Mongolia, 765 sqq, 1067 

— area and population, 748, 765 

— camel hair, 754 

— industries, 765 

— railways, 767, 1078 
Mongolia, Outer, parliament, 766 
Mongol- Buryat Republic, 1274 
Mongu, 134 

Mono Island (Pacific), 437 
Monrovia (Liberia), 926, 1095, 1090, 
1098 

— bank, 1098 

Mons ^94 
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MON 

Montana, 468, 559 sqq 

— agriculture, 474, 661 

— area and pop., 458, 474, 659 

— mining, 661 

— production and industry, 474, 476, 

478, 561 

— public lands, 474, 659 

— representation, 453, 559 

— sapphires, 478, 661 

— silver, 478. 661 

— wheat, 474, 475, 561 
Montaha region (Peru), 1206 
Montclair (N.J.), 569 

Monte Carlo (Monaco), 1117, 1118 
Monte Cristy (Dominican Ropiib. ), 
y)rov., 816 ; town, 816 
Montego Bay (Jamaica), 348 
Montenegro, 1373 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1110 
Montevideo (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 

— town, 1360, 1361 ; univ., 1361 
Montgomery (Alabama), 499 
Monticristi ( Kcuador), hats, 823 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1181 
Montpelier (Vermont), 610 
Montpellier (France), 865 ; univ., 868 
Montreal (Canada), 295, 330 ; fur 

auctions, 305 ; port, 308 ; 
university, 330 
Montreui) (France), 865 
Montreux (Switzerland), 1336 
Montserrado (Liberia), 1006 
Montserrat Is. (W. I.), 351 
Moorea Island (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Moosej aw (Canada), 332 
Moquegua (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Moradabad (India), 124 
Morant Cays (West Indies), 348, 350 
Moravia (Czechoslovakia), 791 sqq 

— education, 794 
Morbihan (France), dept., 863 
More (Norway), 1168 
Morelia (Mexico), town, 1110 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1110 
Moriorirace (New Zealand), 429 
Mormugao (Go^), mines, 1235 
Momag (Tunis), 911 

Moro race (Philippines), 636 
Morocco, 889, 1118 sqq 

— army, 1123 

— budgets, 1122 

— currency, new, 1128 

— defence, 1123 


MUN 

Morocco, French Zone, 1119 sqq 
government, 889, 1118, 1119 

— Spanish zone, 1119 

European colonisation, 1124 

troops in, 1304 

— Tangier Zone, 1119 sqq 

education, 1121 

Protocol (1928), 1119 

Mortlock Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
Morvi (India), 183 

Moscow (Ru.ssia), 1256 

— university, 1258 
Moselle (France), 863, 864 
Moshi (Tanganyika), 283 
Mosqnitia, La (Honduras), 1005 
Mosquito Indians (Nicaragua), 1161 
Mossaniedes (Angola) ; town, 1232 
Mo-ssi tribes (Upper Volta), 923 
Most (Czechoslovakia), 793; coal, 

796 

Mostaganem (Algeria), 904 
Mosul (Iraq), 1025, 1341 ; oil, 1027 
Motagua (Guatemala), bananas, 998 
Motherwell, population, 17 
Moulmein (Burma), 124 
Mount Allison Univ. (New Bruns- 
wick), 322 

Mount Athos (Greece), 986 
Mount Titano (San Marino), 1287 
Mount Vernon (New York), 575 
Mouscron (Belgium), 694 
Mozambique (Portuguese E. Africa), 
1225, 1231, 1233 sqq 

— ai-ea and population, 1231, 1233 

— railways, 1235 
Muang-Thai, see Siam 
Mubarraz (Nejd), 663 
Mubende (Uganda), 211 
Mudauja (Turkey), 1345 
Mugla (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Muhammad, H, H. (Negri Sembilan), 

190 

Muhamrah (Persia), see Mohamm^ra 
Muhumaa (Estonia), 843 
Mukafievo (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Mukah (Sarawak), 102 
Mukden (Manchuria), 762 ; univer- 
sity, 751 

Miilheim-on-Ruhr (Prussia), 942 
Mulhouse (France), 865 
Multan (India), 124 
Miinchen, see Munich 
Muncio (Indiana), 529 
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MUN 

Munich (Bavaria), 942, 966 j technical 
high school, 944 

— university, 945 

Munster (prov.), area and population, 
83 

— religion, 84 

Munster (Prus. ), 942 ; univ., 945 
Muntifig (Iraq), 1025 
Muong-Thai, see Siam 
Murcia (Spain), 1300 ; mines, 1307 ; 
silk, 1307 ; town, 1301 ; uni- 
versity, 1302 

Murra9a (Nyasalarid), 221, 1235 
Murut race (Borneo), 100 

(Sarawak), 102 

Murzuk (Italian N. Africa), 1056 
Mus (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Muscat (Oman), 213, 666 
Muscatine (Iowa), 532 
Muskegon (Michigan), 650 
Muskogee (Oklahoma), 587 
Mussau Is. (New Ouiuea), 441 
Mussolini, Siguor, Chief of Govt. 

(Italy), 1033 
Muttra (India), 124 
Muwaila (Hejaz), ])ort, 664 
Muzo (Colomb.), emerald mines, 776 
Mycense (Greece), 989 
Mysore (India), 121, 179 

— area and population, 121, 124, 180 

— town, 124 
Mytilene (Greece), 987 

NAbha (India), state, 181 
Nablus (Palestine), 200 ; town, 198, 
203 

Nacaome (Honduras), 1005 
Nador (Spanish Africa), 1300 
Nagasaki (Japan), 1068; shipyard, 
1073 

Nagor Chaisri (Siam), 1289 
Nagor Rajasima (Siam), 1289 

— Savarga (Siam), 1*289 

— Sridharmaraj (Siam), 1289 
Nagomi Karabakh, Auton. region 

(Azerbaijan), 1278 
Nagoya (Japan), 1068 
Nagpur (India), 124, 160, 101 1 uni- 
versity, 126, 161 
Ndhan (India), state, 181 
Nahud (A.-E. Sudan), 276 
Nairobi (Kenya), 207, 279 
Nakhichevan, Soviet Rep. of, 1278 


NAU 

Nakuru (Kenya), 208 

Namanghan { U zbekistan), 1 266, 1272 

Namatanai (New Ireland), 441 

Namur (Belg.), prov., 693 ; town, 694 

Nanaimo (British Columbia), 817 

Nauch’ang (China), 748 

Nancy (France), 865 ; faculties, 869 ; 

I univ., 868 

j Nankauri (Nicobars), 149 
! Nanking (China), 746, 753 ; port, 
749 ; univ., 751 

I Nanking Government (China), 746 
! Nan-ning (China), }>ort, 749 
j Nantes (France), 865 ; port, 882 
Nanuniaga Island (Pacific), 436 
I Nanumea Island (Pacific), 436 
I Nanyang Univ. (China), 751 
; Napier (New Zealand), 420 
I Naples (Napoli) (Italy), 1036; de- 
! fence, 1043, 1044 ; port, 1050; 

High Commissioner, 1033 ; 
town, 1038 ; univ., 1040 
i Napo-Pastaza (Ecuador), 821 
I Narendra Shah, ruler (Tehri), 182 
! Naricual (Venezuela), coalmine, 1369 
I Narino (Colombia), 773 ; gold, 776 
j Narva (Estonia), 844 
Nashua (New Hampshire), 567 
Nashville (Tenne}>see), 461, 602, 603 
Nasirabad tahsil (Bal.), 151 
Nassau (Bahamas), 345 
j Naswadi (India), 176 
Natal, Prov. of, 236, 255 tqq 
! — Administrator, 238, 255 

— area and population, 289, 265 

— coal, 246, 256 

— constitution & govt., 236, 238, 265 

— education, 241, 255 

— gold, 246, 256 

— justice, 242 

— maize, 245, 256 

i — minerals, 246, 256 
j — production and industry, 245, 
246, 256 

— Provincial Council, 238 

— representation, 236, 237 

— university college, 241 

— wheat, 246 

— (Brazil), town, 718 
Nauplia (Greece), 986 
Nauru la. (Pacific), 489 sqq 

— mandate, 439, 444 ; wireless stn., 

4« 
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NAV 

Navajo Indiana {New Mexico), 672 
Navarra (Spain), province, 1800 ; 
minerals, 1807 

Navigators’ Islands, see Samoa 
Nawanagar (India), state, 188 
Nayarit (Mexico), state, 1110 
Nazareth (Palestine), 198 
Ndola (Northern Rhodesia), 234 
Nebi Saleh Is. (Persian Gulf), 98 
Nebraska, 467, 561 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 663 

— - area and population, 467, 662, 663 

— production and industry, 475, 

663 

— public lands, 474, 662 

— representation, 458, 662 

— wheat, 476, 663 
Neckar (Wurtteraberg), 983 
N6dounkadou (Fr. India), 890 
Negapatam (India), 124 

Negri Sembilan (Malay), 191 sqq 
Negrito race (Andamans), 149 
Negros Is. (P.L), 686 
Neiba (Dominican Repub.), salt, 817 
Neiva (Colombia), 773 
Nejd (Arabia), 662, 663, see Hejaz 
and Nejd, kingdom of 
Neiran (Yemen), 665 
Nekemti (Abyssinia), 648 
Nelson (British Columbia), 317 
Nelson (New Zealand) district, 420 

— town, 420 
Nepal, 116, 1180, 1131 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 182 
Neravy (French India), 890 
Nes (Iceland), 1020 
Nestorians (Persian), 1195 

— (Turkey), 1349 
Netherland Island (Pacific), 486 
Netherlands, The, 1182 

— colonies, 1148 sqq 

finance of, 1189, 1161, 1166, 

1167 

— finance, 1189 sqq 

colonial, 1189, 1161, 1156, 1167 

— police, 1188 

Netherlands* India, tee Dutch East 
Indies 

Nettapacom (Fr. India), 890 
Neuchfttel (Switz.), 1338, 1386 

— town, 1866 ; university, 1387 
Neuenburg, see Neoch^tef 
Neuhardthof (Palestine), 198 


NEW 

Neuilly-sur-Seine (France), 866 
Neunkirchen (Saar diet.), 962 
Neuquen (Argentina), 670 
Nen Strelitz (Germany), 972 
Neuss (Prussia), 943 
Neuteich (Danzig), 801 
Nevada, 458, 664 sqq 

— area and pop., 468, 474, 664, 665 

— mining, 478, 568 

— production and industry, 478, 

666, 566 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 463, 664 

— silver, 478, 565 

Nevis I. (W. Indies), 861, 352 
New Amsterdam (B, Guiana), 338 
Newar race (Nepal), 1130 
Newark (Delaware), 516 

— (New Jersey), 461, 569 

— (Ohio), 684 

New Bedford (Mass.), 461, 646 
New Britain (Connecticut), 612 
New Britain Is. (New Guinea), 440 
New Brunswick, 290, 821 sqq ^ 

— agriculture, 301 sqq, 322 

— area and population, 294, 822 

— constit’n & govt., 290, 321 

— crops, 301, 302, 822 

— dairy output, 303 

— education, 297, 822 

— finance, 322 

— fruit farming, 303 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 321 

— live stock, 803 

— mining and minerals, 304, 322 

— production and industry, 301 sqq, 

322 

— religion, 296 

— representation, 290, 821 

— wheat, 301 

Newburgh (New York), 675 
New Caledonia, 889, 934 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 936 
Newcastle (New South Wales), 877 ; 

port, 871 

— (PennsylvAoia), 693 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 16 ; coll., 22 
Newchwang (China), 749, 762 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 

291, 841 s^q 

— Bill forsuspension of Constitution 

841 

— warship, 46 
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NEW 

New Georgia Island (Pacific), 437 
New Glasgow (Nova Scotia), 324 
New Guinea (Mandated Territory), 
439 sqq 

— area and population, 489 sqq 

— ports, 441 sqq 

— production, 441 sqq 

New Guinea, Br., see Papua, 416 sqq 

— North Eastern, 440 

New Hampshire, 457, 666 sqq 

— area and population, 467, 666, 667 

— customs district, 487 

— naval station, 472 

— representation, 443, 666 

— shipping, 487 

New Haven (Conn.), 461, 512 
New Hebrides (Pacific), 437, 930 
New Ireland Is. (New Guinea), 441 
New Jersey, 457, 668 sqq 

— area and \>opulation, 467, 568 

— representation, 463, 668 
New Kowloon (China), 113 

New London (Connecticut), naval 
station, 472 

New Mexico, 458, 671 sqq 

— area and population, 468, 571, 

572 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 468, 671 
Newnham College, Cambridge, 23 
New Orleans (La. ), 461, 638 ; customs 

district, 487 ; port, 640 ; 
naval stn., 472 ; iiniv., 689 
New Plymouth (N. Zealand), 420 
Newport (Kentucky), 637 

— (Mon.), 16 

— (R.I.), 596 ; naval stn., 472 

— (Shrops.), College, 22 
Newport News (Virginia), 613 
New Providence Island (W.I.), 346 
New Rochelle (N.Y.), 576 

New South Wales, 358, 860, 

376 sqq 

— area and population, 360, 877, 878 

— births, marriages, deaths, 860, 

377 

— commerce, 869, 883 

— communications, 371, 383 

— constitution 4c govt, 368, 876, 

377 

— Family Endowment Act, 379 

— imports and exports, 367 sqq^ 883 

— railways, 371, 883 


NID 

New South Wales, representation, 
858, 376 

— tramways, 372, 383 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
New Territories (Hong Kong), 112 
Newton (Massachusetts), 546 

New Westminster (B. Columbia), 317 
New York (City), area & pop., 461, 
674 

— customs district, 487 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— finance, 676 

— imports and exports, 677 

— local government, 674 

— shijiping, 487, 678 

— university, 576 

New York State, 457, 673 sqq 

— area and population, 457, 574, 576 

— banks, 578 
Federal, 493 

— customs district, 485 

— naval station, 472 

— representation, 453, 574 

— shipping, 678 

New Zealand, 868, 417 sqq 

— customs, 867, 423, 426 

— defence, 423, 424 

military, 423 

naval, 45, 47, 424 

— dependencies, 420, 430, 440 

— mandate, 440, 443 

— Maoris, 418 sqq 

— navy, 46, 47, 424 

— tariff reciprocity with Australia, 

867 

— wool, 426, 427 
Ngong (Kenya), 207 
Ngotshe (Natal), 255 
N uuru (Nigeria), 266 
Niagara Falls (New York), 675 
Niamey (French West Africa), 928 
Nicaragua, 1160 

— American marines withdrawn, 

1162 

— canal route survey, 1161 

— metric system introduced, 1164 

— wireless stations, 788, 1164 
Nice (France), 865 ; observatory, 870 
Nicobar Islands, 118, 126, 149 
Nicolaev (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Nicosia (Cyprus), 109 

N ic the rojr (Brazil), 718 
Nidwaldeu, see Unterwald 
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Niederbayern (Germany), 965 
Niedei-schlesien (Prussia), 974 
Ni^vre (France), dept., 863 
Nigde (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Niger Colony (french West Africa), 
889, 922, 924, 929 

— post offices, 924 
Nigeria, 262 sqq, 287 

— provinces, 262, 287 
Nightingale Island (Atlantic), 223 
Niigata (Japan), 1068 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 629 
Nikolaev (Ukraine), 1280 
Nile district. West (Uganda), 211 

— river, navigation, 279 
Nimeguen (Netherlands), 1136 
Nimes (France), 865 
Nimule (Uganda), 211, 279 
Ningpo (China), port, 749 
Ninigo Group (Pacific), 440 
Nioro (French West Africa), 928 
Nippon, see Japan 

Nish (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375 
Nissan Islands (Pacific), 440, 441 
Nisyros (^E^ean), 1060 
Niuafoou Island (Pacific), 434 
Niuatobutabu Island (Pacific), 434 
Niuchwang, see Newchwang 
Niue Island (Cook Islands), 430 
Niutao Island (Pacific), 436 
Nizhninovgorod (Gorky) (U.S.S.R.), 
1256 ; university, 1258 
Nkata (Nyasaland), 221 
Nogal Territory (It. Somaliland), 1 054 
Nome (Alaska), 626 ; gold, 627 
Nongson coal mines (Annam), 894 
Nononti Island (Pacific), 436 
Nord (France), dept., 863 
Nordland (Norway), 1168 
Nord-Trondelag (Norway), 1168 
Norfolk (Virginia), 461, 613 

— naval station, 472 
Norfolk Island (Australia), 374 
Normanton (Queensland), 372 
Norrbotten (Sweden), province, IdlS 
Norristown (Pennsylvania), 693 
Norrkoping (Sweden), 1318, 1319 
North Africa, see Algeria, Cyrenaica, 

Tripoli, Tunis, &c. 

North Australia (Territory), 368, 413, 
414 

Northam (W. Aust.), 405 
Northampton, population, 1*5 


Northampton (Mass. ), 647 
North Battleford (Canada), 332 
North Borneo, British, 100 sqq 
North Brabant (Netherlands), 1135, 
1142 

North Carolina, 457, 578 sqq 

— agriculture, 580 

— area and population, 457, 579 

— cotton, 475, 580 

— customs district, 487 

— ports, 487 

I — production and industry, 476, 580 

— representation, 453, 579 
I — shipping, 487 

I — tobacco, 476, 580 
I North China, see Weihaiwei 
I North Dakota, 457, 581 sqq 
: — agriculture, 475, 583 
I — area and pop., 457, 581 
' — production and industry, 475, 583 
I — public lands, 474, 581 
; — representation, 453, 581 
' — wheat, 475, 583 
, North East Land (Spitsbergen), 1178 
North Eastern Univ. (China), 751 
i North Holland (Netherlands), 1135, 
1140 

North Island (New Zealand), 420 
North Sea fisheries (German), 953 
North Slesvig (Denmark), 806 
North Tonawonda (New York), 575 
Northern Frontier Prov. (Kenya), 207 
Northern Ireland, 3, QSsqq, 79 

— births, marriages, deaths, 70 
! — boundary, 78 

I — electorate, 5, 6, 68 
i — House of Commons Act, 68 
j — insurance, unemployt., 28, 29, 72 
I — Parliament, 6, 68, 78 
— Representation of the People Act, 
68 

Northern Province (Uganda), 211 
Northern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Northern 

Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
262, 270 

Northern Territory (Aust.), 360, 
413, 414 

— area and population, 360, 413, 414 

— communications, 371 

— imports and exports, 369, 370, 415 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— railways, 871, 414 
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Northfield (Minn.), 563 
North-West Bay (Tasmania), 412 
North-West Frontier Agencies, etc. 
(India), 180 

North-West Frontier Prov. (India), 
118, 164 

— agriculture, 130, 165 

— area and population, 121, 125, 165 

— births and deaths, 123 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 118, 165 

— justice, 128, 165 

— land revenue, 130, 134, 165 
tenure, 134 

— Political Agencies, &c., 121, 166, 

180 

— religion, 125, 165 

North -WestTerritories (Canada), 
291, 294, 334 

— area and population, 294, 334 

— constitution and government, 291, 

293, 334 

— religion, 296 

North-Western Univ. (China), 751 
Norwalk (Conn.), 512 
Norway, 1165 

— dependencies, 1178, 1179 

— Kin^, 3, 804, 1165, 1166 
Norwich, population, 15 
Norwood (Ohio), 584 
NosyBe Is. (Madagascar), 916 
Nottingham, pop., 15 ; College, 22 
Noumea (New Caledonia), 935, 936 

— College La Pdrouse, 985 

N ova- GoU (Port. India), 1236 
Nova Lisboa (Angola), 1232 
Novara (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Nova Scotia, 290, 323 «qq 

— agriculture, 301 sqq^ 325 

— apples, 303, 325 

— area and population, 294, 324 

— births, marriages, deaths, 296, 324 

— constitution k gov., 291, 323, 324 
— - crops, 301 

— dairying, 303, 325 

— educatioi)^ 297, 324 

— finance, 298, 324 

— fruit, 303, 326 

Lieut. -Governor, 293, 323 

— live stock, 303 

— mines & minerals, 304, 325 

— production and industry, 301 sqq^ 

326 


Nova Scotia, religion, 324 

— representation, 291, 323 

— wheat, 301 

Novi Sad (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Novocherkassk (U.S.S.Ii.), 1256 
Novorossisk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Novo-Sibirsk (Siberia), 1256, 1276 
Nowogrodek (Poland), 1214 
Nuble (Chile), province, 738 
Nueva E8|)arta (Venez, ), state, 1367 
Nuevo Leon (Mexico), state, 1110, 
1112 

1 Nuguria Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Nuguria Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
I Nui Island (Pacific), 436 
I Nuiafoou (Tonga), 435 
I Nukahiva Is. (French Oceania), 936 
' Nukualofa (Tonga), 435 ; wireless 
i station, 435 

i Nuknfetau Island (Pacific), 436 
! Nukulaelae Island (Pacific), 436 
, Nukuinanu Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
i Nukunau Is. (Gilbert Is.), 436 
' Niikunono Islands (Pacific), 430 
I Nuoro (Italy), 1037, 1038 
I Nurakita Is. (Ellice Ls.), 436 
Nuremberg or Niirnberg (Bavaria), 

! 942, 966 

■ Nusa (Pacific), 441 
I Nushki Niabat (Baluchistan), 152 
1 Nyaiiza Province (Kenya), 207 
: N yasalan d Protectorate, 220, 222 
I — Governor, 222 
! — railways, 221, 1235 
Nyeri (Kenya), 207 
Nyiregyhaza (Hungary), 1010 
Nykbping(Sweden), 1319 
; Nyland (Finland), 850 
N’z<f*r6kor4 (French Guinea), 926 
Nzoia province (Kenya), 207 

Oahu (Hawaii), 629, 630 
i Oakland (California), 461, 506 
Oak Park Village (111.), 526 
Oases, Saharan (Algeria), 903 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1110 ; town, 1110 
; Obbia (Italian Somaliland), 1054 
Obeid, El (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Oberbayern (Bavaria), 966 
Oberfranken (Bavaria), 965 
! Ober hausen (Prussia), 942, 975 
Oberhessen (Hesse), 970 
i Oberpfalz (Bavaria), 965 
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OberschleMen (Prussia), 974 
Obock (French Somali Coast), 921 
Obwalden, see Unterwald 
Ocean Island (Pacific), 436 
Oceania (Brit.)i 77, 858, 434 sqq 

— (French), 889, 936, 937 
Ocnmare (Venezuela), 1367 
Odense (Denmark), 807 

Odessa (U.S.S.R0. 1^56, 1280 ; uni- 
versity, 1253 
Oesel (Estonia), 843 
Offenbach (Hesse), 942, 970 
Offenburg (Baden), 963 
Ofu Island (Samoa), 641 
Ogasawarajima (Bonin) Is., 1067 
Ogden (Utah), 609 
O^ensbiirg (New York), 575 
Ohio, 457, 684 aqq 

— agriculture, 475, 476, 686 

— area and population, 457, 684 

— production and industry, 475, 

476, 685 

— representation, 453, 584 

— tobacco, 476 

— wheat, 476 

Oil Is. (Mauritius), 220 
Oise (France), dept, 843 
Okayama (Japan), 1068 
Oki (Japan), 1067 
Oklahoma, 457, 583 sqq 

— agricnltnre, 476, 688 

— area and population, 457, 687 

— cotton, 475, 688 

— miniig, 688 

— production and industry, 476, 476, 

588 

— representation, 458, 637 

— wheat, 688 
Oklahoma City, 461, 687 
Okmulgee (Okl.), 587 
Oldenburg, 939, 942, 973 

— town, 942, 973 

— popular government abolished 

and diet suspended, 973 
Oldham, population, 15 
Old Rumania, 1244, 1245 
Olean (New York), 575 
Olomouc (Czechoslovakia), 793 

— faculties, 794 

Olosega Island (Samoa), 641 
Olten (Switzerland), 1336 
Olympia (Washington), 616^ 616 
Omaha (Nebraska), 461, 562 


QUA 

Oman, 662, 685 
Omdurman (A.-K. Sudan), 275 
Omoa (Honduras), 1005 
Omsk(U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1275 
Omuramba (8.W. Africa), 284 
Onotoa Island (Pacific), 436 
Ontario, 291, S26 sqq 

— agriculture, 301 sqq^ 326, 327 

— apples, 803 

— area and population, 294, 295, 826 

— births, maiTiagcs, deaths, 295 

— constit. & gov., 291, 292, 326 

— crops, 801 yqq 

— dairy output, 303 

— education, 296, 297, 326 

— finance, 298, 826 

— forestry, 803, 327 

— Legislative Assembly, 326 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 325 

— live stock, 303, 827 

— mining, 804, 327 

— production and industry, 301, 

sqq^ 327 

— religion, 288 

— representation, 291, 326 

— tobacco, 303 

— wheat, 801 

On tong Java Islands (Pacific), 437 
Ootacamund (Madras), 163 
Opava (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Opland (Norway), 1167 
Opobo (Nigeria), 264 
Oporto (Port,), 1224 ; telephones, 
1229 ; univ., 1225 
Oradca Mare (Rumania), 1246 
Oran (Algeria), 903 ; naval at., 876 ; 
town, 904 

Orange (New South Wales), 377 

— (Now Jersey), 569 

Orange Free State Province, 286, 
259 aqq 

— Administrator, 238 

— agriculture, 245 

— area and population, 239, 240, 260 

— coal, 246 

— commerce, 261 

— constitution and govt, 2S6, 287, 

259, 260 

— diamonds, 246 

— education, 260, 261 

— local government, 238, 259, 260 

— maize, 245 

— minerals, 246 
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Orange Free State, production 
and industry, 244 sqq 

— Provincial Council, 238 

— railways, 249 

— representation, 237, 238 

— wheat, 246 

Ordu (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Orebro (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1319 
Oregon, 458, 689 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 691 

— area and population, 458, 589 

— production and industry, 476, 591 

— public lands, 474, 689 

— representation, 453, 589 

— shipping, 591 

— wheat, 475, 591 
Orekhovo-Zuevo (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Orel (U.S.8.R.), 1256 
Orenburg (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Orense (Spain), province, 1300 
Oriental Region (Ecuador), 821 
Oriente (Cu^), province, 786 
Orissa (India), see Bihar 
Orkney Isles, area and jtop., 17 
Orleans (France), 865 

Orne (France), dept., 863 
Oro (Ecuador), province, 821 
Oruro (Bolivia), 710 ; town, 710 
Osaka (Japan i, 1068 
Oscarsborg (Norway), fort, 1171 
Oshkosh (Wisconsin), 621 
Oslo (Norway), formerly Kristiania, 
1167 ; tn., 1168 ; univ., 1169 
Osinania Univ. (Hyderabad), 126 
Osnabriick (Pnissia), 942 
Osowiec (Poland), fort, 1218 
Ossetia, Southern, Auton. Region of 
(Georgia), 1279 
Ossyek (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Oatend (Belgium), 694 
Ostergotland (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Ostersund (Sweden), 1819 
Ostfuld (Norway), 1167 
Ostpreussen, 940, 974 
Ostrava M. (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Ostrava SI. (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Oswego (New York), 675 
Otago (N.Z.), dist, 420 ; unir., 421 
Otaru (Japan), 1068 
Otekaike (N.Z.), 421 
Ottawa (Canada), 295, 297, 326, 334 

— port, 308 

— university, 826 


PAL 

Ottumwa (Iowa), 532 
Otuzco (Peru), cocaine, 1207 
Oudh, see United Provinces 
Oudjda (Morocco), 1120, 1121 
Ondtshoom (Cape Colony), 253 
Ouezzan (Morocco), 1120 
Oulgaret (French India), 890 
Oulu (Ule&borg) (Finland), govt., 
850 ; town, 850 
Ouolof tribes (Senegal), 922 
Outer Mongolia, 766 
Outer Provinces (D.E. Indies), 1152 
Ovanibo race (S.-W. Africa), 284 
Overysel (Netherlands), 1185, 1142 
Oviedo (Spain), prov., 1800, 1307 
Oviedo town, 1301 ; university, 1302 
Owensboro’ (Ky.), 537 
Oxford, pop., 16 ; university, 22, 23 
Oyapoc (French Guiana), 933 
Oyarzun (Spain), fort, 1305 

Paarl (Cape Colony), 263 
Pachuca (Mexico), 1110 
j Pacific la (Br.), 868, 429, iSisqq, 442 
High Commissioner, 431, 435 

— (French), 889, 932 sqg 

— (Japanese Mandate), 439, 1087 
Padang (Dutch East Indies), 1160 
Padua or Padova (Italy), 1085; town, 

1038 ; university, 1040 
Paducah (Kentucky), 537 
Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah 
(Perak), 190 

Paernu (Estonia), see Parnu 
Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 641 
i Pahang (Malay St.), 190 sqq 
Paide (Estonia), 844 
Paisley, population, 17 
Paita (New Caledonia), 936 
Pakhoi (China), port, 749 
Pakuam forts (Siam), 1291 
Palapye Road (Bechuanaland), 228 
Palasni (India), 176 
Palatinate ( Bavaria), 966 

— Upper (Bavaria), 966 

Palau or Pelew Is. (Westn. Carolines), 
439, 1087 

Palawan Is. (P.I.), 686 
Palem bang (Dutch East Indies), 1149 
Palencia (Spain), province, 1800 
Palermo (Sicily), 1037, 1043 j port, 
1060 

— town, 1088 ; university, 1040 
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Palestine, 197 sqq 

— administration, 197, 198 | 

— air mail service, 203 

— antiquities, 200 

— British troops in, 47, 201 ! 

-- commerce, 202 | 

— communications, 203 I 

— defence, 47, 201 I 

— High Commissioner, 197, 204 | 

— Jewish Colonies, 198 

immigration, 198 

National Home, 197 

schools, 199 

— mandate, 78, 197 

— Ottoman code superseded, 201 

— railways, 203 i 

— Zionist Organisation, 198 | 

Palime (Togo), 930 

Palitaua (India), 183 
Palma (Balearea), 1301 
Palmas, Las (Canary Islands), 1301 
Palmerston Island (Cook Is.), 429 
Palmerston North (N.Z.), 420 
Palmyra Island (Pacific), 437 
Pamplona (Spain), 1301 ; fort, 1306 
Pamwe race (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Panama, 772, 774, 1181 sqq 

— boundary dispute with Costa Rica 

settled, 780 

— canal, 1183 

finance, 466, 1184 

— central highway system, 1183 

— commercial aviation, 1184 

— Commission on free commercial 

zones, 1J83 

— new roads, 1183 

— ports, 783, 1181, 1183 

— wireless stations, 783 

— province, 1181 ; town, 1181 sqq 
Panama Canal k Zone, 773, 999, 1183 j 

sqq 

— area and population, 458, 1185 

— defence, 468, 470 

— extension of Zone proposed, 1184 

— finance, 466, 1185 ^ 

— indemnity, 773 
Panama City, 1181 ^<^3’ 

Panay Island (Philippines), 636 
PaneveZys (Lithuania), 1101 
Pangin (G6a), 1235 

Pan^kor Island (Perak), 185 ! 

Panjgur (Baluchistan), 153 4 j 

Papeete (Tahiti), 937 1 


PAT 

Paphos (Cyprus), 109 
Papua, Territory of, 358, 415 sqq 

— government, 358, 415 

Para (Brazil), 718; arsenal, 721; 
rubber, 721 

Paraguari (Paraguay), dept., 1188; 
tn., 1189 ; wireless stn., 
1191 

Paraguay, 1187 sqq 

— boundary dispute, 710, 1188 ; 

armistice agreed to, 710 

— language, 1189 

Parahyba (Brazil), 718 ; town, 718 
Paramaribo (Surinam), 1157 

— air service, 1157 

i Parana (Argentina), 671 ; tn,, 072 
1 — (Brazil), 718 
coal, 722 

Pardubice (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Pargaua Manpur (India), 134, 136 
Paris (France), 865 

— faculties, &c., 868, 869 

— local government, 861 

— university, 868 

Parit Buntar (Malaya), 188 
Parkersburg (West Virginia), 618 
Parma (It.), 1035 ; tn., 1038 

— university, 1040 
Parnu (Estonia), 844 

i Paro (Bhutan), 708 
Parry Is. (New Zealand), 429 
Parsis (Persia), 1194 
Parsons (Kansas), 534 
Partabgarh (India), 181 
I Pasadena (California), 506 
j Pas-de-Calais (France), dept., 863 
1 Pashmakly (Bulg. ), 729 
j Pasir Mas (Malaya), 195 
I — Puteh (Malaya), 195 
[ Paso, El (Texas), 462, 606 
I Passaic (New Jersey), 669 
I Passau (Germany), 966 ; faculties, 

' 945 

Pasto (Colombia), 773 

— university, 774 
Patagonia (Chile), 741 

— coal, 676 

Paterson (New Jersey), 461, 569 
Patidla (India), town, 124 
Patmos (iEgean), 1060 
Patna (India), 124, 156 ; univ., 126, 
155 

Patras (Greece), 986 
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TAT 

Patriarchs of | 

— Alexandria, 64P, 831 i 

— Antioch, 899, 1349 ! 

~ Cilicia, 1349 | 

— Constantinople, 988, 1349 I 

— Jerusalem, 199 1 

-- Serbia, 1375 1 

Patricia, dist. (Canada), 326 

Patani (Siam), 1289 
Paucartambo district (Peru), coffee, 
1207 

Paulpietersburg (Natal), 255 
Pavia (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 

— university, 1040 

Pa w' tucket (K.I.), 596 I 

Payo Obispo (Mexico), 1110 ! 

Paysandu (Uruguay), 1360, 1363; j 
town, 1360, 1361 I 

Paz, La (Bolivia), 710; univ., 711 

(Mexico), 1110 

Pazarjik (Bulgaria), 729 
Pearl Harbour (Hawaii), defence, 472, 
630 

Pearl Islands (Panama), 1183 
Pecs (Hungary), 1010, 1011 ; coal, 
1014; military dist., 1013; ; 
univ., 1011 ! 

Pcilregal (Panama), port, 1181 
Pedro Cays (West Indies), 348, 350 
Peekskill (N.Y.), 575 
Peel (Isle of Man), 73 
Peiping (China), see Peking i 

Peking (China), 748, 749, 753, 757 ; I 
universities, 751 1 

Pelew Is, (Pacitic), 439 | 

Pella (Greece), 986 , 

Peloponesse (Greece), 986 i 

Pemba Island, 215 | 

— clove industry, 215 ! 

— wirelos.s station, 216 

Penang (Straits Settlements), 184 j 

m 

Peniche (Portugal), lace, 1228 I 

Pennsylvania, 457, 692 

— agriculture, 476. 476, 694 ! 

— area and pop., 457, 592, 593 

— naval yard, 472 j 

— production and industry, 476 sqq^ \ 

594, 695 

— representation, 463, 592 i 

— tobacco, 476, 594 

— wheat, 476, 594 I 

Pofton de la Gomera (Sp. Af.), 1300 


PES 

Penonom6 (Panama), 1181 
Penrhyn Island (Cook Islands), 429 
Pensacola (Florida), 519 

— naval yard, 472 

Pentecost Is. (New Hebrides), 438 
Penza (U.8.S.R.), 1256 
Peoria (Illinois), 462, 526 
Pera (Turkey), 1340 
Perak (Malay St.), 185, 190 sqq 
Perene District (Peru), cocoa, 1207 ; 
coffee, 1207 

Perim Island (Red Sea), 97 
Perlis (Malay State), 187, 193, 194, 
195 

— ruler, 195 

Perm (U S.S.R.), 1256 ; univ., 1258 
Pernambuco (Brazil), 718, 719 
Pemik coal mines (Bulgaria), 733 
Peros Banhos Is. (Mauritius), 220 
Perpignan (France), 865 
Persia, 1028, 1193 sgq 

— air services, 1029 

— metric system introduced, 1200 

— National Bank, 1198 
new railway, 1199 

— oil, 1027 

— roads, 1198 

Persian Gulf, minerals, 1196 
Perth (Scotland), population, 17 

— (\V. Australia), 405 ; air mail, 

372 ; mint, 373, 408 
Perth Amlioy (New Jersey), 569 
Peru, 1201 sqq 

— boundary treaties and disputes, 

710, 737, 773, 1203, 1204 

— coasting trade closed to foreigners, 

1209 

— moratorium, 1205 

— new constitution, 1202 

— provinces, 1203 

settlement with Chile, 738, 

1203 

Perugia (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 ; 

university, 1040 
Peruvian Corporation, 1205 
Pesaro (Italy), town, 1036, 1038 
Pesaro e Urbino (Italy), prov., 1036 
Pescadores Islands (Japan), 1067, 
1086 

Pescara (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Peshawar (India), 124, 665 ; popula- 
tion, 165 

Peshke^ijS (Albania), 660 

3 A 2 
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PES 


POL 


Pespire (Honduras), 1005 
Peeterzsebst (Hungary), 1010 
Pet4n (Guatemala), timber, 998 
Peter I. Island (Antarctic), 1179 
Petersburg (Alaska), 026 
Petersburg (Virginia), 613 
Petra (Trans-Jordan), 206 
Petritch (Bulgaria), 729 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), 

(U.S.S.K), 1266 

Petroleum, Naphtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil-yielding regions — 
Argentina, 676 Mexico, 1113, 

Azerbaijan, 1114 

1278 Papua, 417 

Bolivia, 713 Persia, 1196 

Borneo, 101 Peru, 1208 

Canada, 304, Poland, 1219 

316, 322, 327 Rumania, 1248 

China, 765 Russia, 1263 

Colombia, 776 Sarawak, 102 

Dominican Re- Syria. 900 

pub., 818 TMnidad, 354 

Ecuador, 823 U.S.A., 477, 

Gt. Britain, 62 and see 
India, 138 States, Ac. 

Iraq, 1027 Venezuela, 

Italy, 1047 1369 

Japan, 1075 

Petrosavodsk (Karelia), 1256 
Petseri (Estonia), 844 
Pforzheim (Baden), 942, 963 
Philadelphia (Penn.), 461, 693 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— naval yard, 472 

— port, 487, 695 
Phuippeville (Algeria), 904 
Philippine Islands, 468, 636 

— area and population, 468, 636 

— defence, 468, 636 

— government, 466, 635 

— Independence Bill, 635 

— justice, 465, 636 

— naval station, 472 

— tariff, 688 

Philippopolia (Bulgaria), 729 
Phthiotls (Greece), 986 
Phu6m«Pejili (Cambodia), 895 
Pbocis (Greece), 986 
Phoenix (Arizona), 501 
Phoenix lel&nde (Pacific), 436 
Piacenza (Italy), 1035 

— town, 1088 


Piatigorsk(U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Piauhy (Brazil), state, 718 
Pichincha (Ecuador), prov., 821 
Piedmont (Italy), 1034, 1046 

— mining, 1047 
silk culture, 1047 

Pierre (South Dakota), 600, 601 
Pietermaritzburg (Natal), 239, 265 
Pilar (Paraguay), 1188 
Pillzhum (Ecuador), silver, 823 
Pinar del Rio (Cuba), 786 ; port, 789 

— town, 786 

Pine Bluff (Arkansas), 504 
Pines, Isle of (French Pacific), 935 
Ping- Yang (Korea), port, 1083 
Piotrkow (Poland), 1214 
Pirseus (Greece), customs, 990 
Pirmaseus (Bavaria), 966 
Pirna (Saxony), 979 
Pirot (Yugoslavia), carpets, 1379 
Pisa (Italy), 1035 ; tn., 1038 ; univ., 
1040 

Piscopi (.®gean), 1060 
Pishin (Baluchistan), 151 
Pistoia (Italy), 1035; town, 1038 
Pita (French Guinea), 926 
Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 435 
Piti (Guam), port, 640 
Pittsburg (Kans.), 534 
Pittsburgh (Pa.), 461, 593 
Pittsfield (Massachusetts), 546 
Pitzewo (China), 1086 
Piura (Peru), 1203 ; tn., 1203 
Pius XI. (Pope). 1238 
Planitz (Saxony), 979 
Plauen (Saxony), 942, 979 
Plevna or Pleven (Bulgaria), 729 ; 
town, 729 

Ploesti (Rumania), 1246 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 729; 
town, 729 

Plymouth, population, 15 

— (Montserrat), 362 
Plzen (Czechoslovakia), 798 
Pob6 (Dahomey), 928 
Pocatello (Idaho), 528 
Podrinye (Yugosl.) antimony, 1878 
Pointe-h^Pitre (Guadeloupe), 982 
Pointe-des-Galets (Reunion), 920 
Pointe-Noire (Fr. Congo), 914 
Poitiers (France), univ., 868 

Pola (Italy), 1036 ; tn., 1088 
Poland, 1211 sgg, 1258 
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POL 

Poland, area k population, 940, 
1214 

— boundaries, 1101, 1212 

— port, 802, 1220 

— social insurance, 1216, 1217 

— territory gained, 940 

Poland (former Prussian), 940, 1214 

— (former Russian), 1212, 1214 

•— occupation of part of Lithuania 
by, 1101 

Polesie (Poland), 1214 
Poltava (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Polterask (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Polygyros (Greece), 986 
Pomerania (Prussia), 974 
Pomorze (Poland), 1214 
Ponap4 (Caroline Islands), 1087 
Ponca City (Oklahama), 587 
Ponce (Porto Rico), 631 
Pondichdry (French India), 890, 891 ; 
port, 891 

Pondoland (Cape Colony), 263 
Poneviej (Lithnania), 1101 
Pongo do Manseriche, 1204 
Pontevedra (Spain), province, 1300 
Pontiac (Mich.), 550 
Poona (India), 124, 156, 157 
Poonch Illaqa (Kashmir), 178 
Poop6, Lake (Bolivia), salt at, 713 
Popayan (Colora.), 773 ; univ., 774 
Porbandar (India), 183 
Pori (Bjbrneborg) (Finland), 860 
Porlamar (Venez.), wireless station, 
1371 

Portage la Prairie (Canada), 320 
Portalegre (Port.), 1224 
Port Antonio (Jamaica), 848 
Port Arthur (China), 748, 763, 1067, 
1086 

— (Texas), 606 

Port Augusta (S. Australia), 402 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 818, 1001 sqq 
Port Bell (Uganda), 212 
Port Blair (Andamans), 149 
Port Castries (St. Lucia), coaling 
station, 357 

Port Chester (N.Y.), 575 

Port Cornwallis (Andamans), 149 

Port Darwin (N. Terr., Auat. ), 413,414 

Port de Pail (Haiti), 1001 

Port Elizabeth (Cape CoL ), 239, 263 

Port Gentil (French Congo), 914 

Port Harcourt (Nigeria), 263, 265 


POT 

Port Hedland (W. Aust), 406 
Port Herald (Nyasaland), 221, 1236 
Port Huron (Michigan), 660 
Port Kennedy (Thursday Island), 897 
Portland (Maine), 541 

— (Oregon), 461, 590, 591 

Port Limon (Costa Rica), 780, 781, 
783; wireless stn., 783 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 218 
Port Maria (Jamaica), 348 
Port Moresby (Papua), 416 

— wireless station, 417 
Porto (Portugal), 1224 

Porto Alegre (Brazil), 718, 724 
Portobello (Panama), 1181 
Porto Maurizio (Italy), see Imperia 
Porto Novo (Dahomey), 927, 928 
Port of Spain (Trinidad), 353 
Port Pahlevi (Persia), 1199 
Port Reitz (Kenya), 210 
Port Said (Egypt), 829, 880, 839, 
840 

Portsmouth, population, 16 

— (New Hampshire), 567 

naval station, 472 

Treaty of, 1067 

— (Ohio), 584 

— (Virginia), 613 

Port Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 275 ; salt, 
279 

Port Swettenham (Fed. Malay 
States), 187 

Port Tudor (Kenya), 210 
Portugal, 1223 sqq 

— cols. & dependencies, 1224, 1231 

sqq 

— new constitution, 1223 
Portuguesa (Venezuela), state, 1867 
Portuguese Africa, 1222, 1223 sqq 

{see Angola and Mozambique) 

— Asia, 1231, 1235 

— India, 1235, 1286 
Posadas (Argentina), 670 

Posen or Poznan (Poland), county, 
1214 ; fort, 1217 ; town, 1214 ; 
military district, 1217 ; univ., 
1216 

Posen prussia), 974 

— territory ceded, 940 
Potohefstroom (Transvaal), 267 ; 

Univ. Coll., 241 

Potenz^ (Italy), 1086 ; town, 1088 
Poti (Georgia), 1279 
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POT rUQ 


Potosi (Bolivia), 710 ; biamuth, 713; 

town, 710, 711 
Potrerillos (Honduras), 1007 
Potsdam (Prussia), 942 
Poughkeepsie (New York), 676 
Poznan (Poland), 1214 sqq ; town, 
1214 ; see Posen 
Prachinburi (Siam), 1289 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), 793; univ., 
794 

Prahova (Rumania), petrol, 1248 
Praia (Cape Verde Islands), 1231 
Prajadhipok, king (Siaml, 1288 
Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 224. 226 
Pratap Singh Malvendra Bahadur, 
ruler (Nabha), 181 
Pferov (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Presburg (Czechoslovakia), see Bratis- 
lava 

Preston, population, 16 
Pretoria (Transvaal), 239, 257 

— university, 241 

Preveza (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Pribilof Islands (Alaska), seal 
fisheries, 627 

Primorska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Prince Albert ((.’anada), 332 

— Charles Foreland (Spitsbergen), 

1178 

Prince Edward Island, 291, 327 

— agriculture, 301, 303, 328 

— area and population, 294, 328 

— births, marriages, death.s, 295 

— constit. & govt., 291, 327 

— crops, 301 sqq, 328 

— dairying, 303 

— education, 297, 328 

— finance, 298, 328 

— Legislative As.sembly, 327 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 327 

— live stock, 303 

— production k industry, 301 sqq, 

328 

— religion, 296, 328 

— representation, 291, 827 

— wheat, 801 sqq 

Prince Rupert (British Columbia), 317 
Princes Islands (Turkey), 1348 
Princeton University (N.J.), 669 
Principe Is. (Portugsl), 1231. 1232 
Prost^jov (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Protectorates, British, 77 , 

Providence (Rhode la.), 461, 696 


Providence Island (Seychelles), 224 
Province Wellesley (Penang), 184, 
188; wireless station, 188 
Provo (Utah), 609 
Prussia, 939 sqg ; 973 sqq 

— area and pop., 939, 974 

— coal, 953, 977 

— iron and steel, 953, 977 

— live stock, 952, 977 

— manufactures, 953 

— popular diet and government 

abolished, 974 

— production and industry, 952, 977 

— representation, 938, 974 

— territory lost, 940, 975 

— universities, 944, 945, 976 
Prussia, East, 974 

— pUbiscite in, 940 

— territory ceded, 940 
— West, 974 

pUhiscite in, 940 

territory ceded, 940 

Przomysl (Poland), fort, 1218 ; mili- 
I taiy dist., 1218 ; town, 1214 

I Pudukkottai (India), 119 
I Puebla (Mexico), 1110; town, 1100 
I Pueblo (Colorado), 510 
' Pueblo Indians (New Mex.), 572 
i Puerto Armuelles (Panama), 1181, 
1183 

I Puerto Asis (Colombia), 774 
; Puerto Barrios (Guatemala), 999 ; 
I wireless station, 999 

! Puerto Ca])ezas (Nicaragua), 1163 
I Puerto Carreno (Colombia), 774 
j Puerto Castilla (Honduras), 1005 
Puerto Colombia (Colom.l, 774 
I Puerto Cortez (Hond.), 1005 
Puerto Montt (Chile), wirel. stn., 743 
Puerto Mutis (Panama), 1181 
I Puerto Plata (Dominican Repub.), 
prov., 816 ; city, 816 
Puerto Rico, 468, 631 sqq 

— area and population, 468, 631 

— customs district, 485 

— defence, 468, 469, 632 

— government, 465, 631 

— shipping, 487, 632 

— troops in, 486, 632 

Puerto Sal (Hond.), coconuts, 1006 
Puertoviejo (Ecuador), 821 
Puget Sound (Wash.), naval station, 
472 
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PUK 

Pukapuka 1. (Cook Islands), 429 
Pulantien (China), 1086 
Pnlo Cambing (Timor), 1236 
Punjab, 1 21 , 165 sqq 

— agriculture, 136, 166 

— area and pop., 121, 166 

— births and deaths, 123 

— education, 126, 127, 166 

— factories, 167 

~ finance, 130, 131, 166 

— forests, 186, 166 

— government, 118, 119, 165 

— justice, 128, 166 

— land revenue, 130, 134, 166 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 121 

— newspapers, &c., 127 
-- religion, 125, 166 

— tea, 137 

— university, 126, 166 
Punjab States, 125, 180 

— rulers, 181 

Puno(Peru), 1203; town, 1203 
Punta Arenas (now Magallanes) 
(Chile), 743 

Punta Lobos (Chile), euano, 1207 
Puntarenas (Costa Rica), prov., 780 

— town, 781 
Pusan (Korea), 1081 
Putumayo prov. (Colombia), 774 
Puy-de-Dome (France), dept., 863 
Pygmies (Uganda), 211 
Pyong-Yaug (Korea), 1081 
Pyr(^n6es, Hasses- (Pkance), dept., 863 
Pyr^n^es, Han tcs- (France), dept. 863 
Pyr^n^es-Orieiitales (France), dept., 

863 

Qacha’s Nek (Basutoland), 227 
Qalyubiya (Egypt), ^ee Kalioubieh 
Qasim (Aral)ia), 662 
Qatar (Arabia), 667, 668 
Qona (Egypt), 830 ; town, 830 
Quang-nam mines (Annam), 894 
Quarrvvillc (New Brunswick), 323 
Quebec, 290, 329 sqq 

— agriculture, 301, 302, 330 

— apples, 303 

— area and population, 294 sqq, 330 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295 

— const. & gov., 290, 293, 329 

— crops, 301, 302, 330 

— dairying, 303 


QUI 

I Quebec, education, 297, 330 
i — hnaiice, 298, 330 
I — forests, 330 
I — Legislature, 290 sqq, 329 
! — Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 329 
! — live stock, 303 
I — mining and minerals, 330 
; — port, 308 

i — production and industry, 301 sqq, 
330 

— religion, 296 

— repre.sentation, 290 sqq, 329 

— tobacco, 303 
j — wheat, 301 

i — wool, 330 

1 Quebec (town), 295, 330 ; port, 308 
I — university, 330 
' Queens (New York), 461, 674 
i Queen’s University, Belfast, 70 

(Ontario), 326 

Queensland (Australia), 358, 391 
sqq 

— area and population, 360, 393 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, 393 

— constitution and govt., 358, 391 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— railways, 371 

— representation, 368, 391 

— tramways, electric, 372 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Quelimane (Port. E. Af.), 1234 ; 
town, 1234 

Que Que (S. Rhodesia), 231 
Quer4taro( Mexico), 11 10; town, 1110; 
opals, 1113 

Quetta (Baluchistan), 124, 151 
— Staff College, 152 
Quezaltenango (Guatemala), 997 ; 

wireless stn., 999 
Quflat A1 Udhr (Yemen), 666 
Quilwib (Colombia), 773 
Quilicura (Chile), wireless stn., 743 
(^uilines (Argentina), 671 
Quincy (Illinois), 526 

— (Massachusetts), 646 
Qui-Nhon (Annam), port, 894 
Quintana Roo (Mexico), state, 1110 
Quiquio (Paraguay), mines, 1191 
Quisqueya Is., see Dominican Repub., 

815 

Quito (Ecuador), 820 sqq; univ., 
^22 

Quittah (Gold Coast), see Keta 
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QUI 

Quiyndy (Paraguay), 1188 
Qunfuda (Hejaz), port, 6t)4 
Quthing (Basutoland), 227 

Rabat (Morocco), 1120, 1121, 1126, 
1127 

Rabaul (New Guinea), 440 
Rabigh (Hejaz), port, 884 
Racine (Wisconsin), 621 
Radhanpur (India), 183 
Radom (Poland), 1214 
Ragusa (Italy), 1037 ; town, 1038 
Raiat^a I. (French Oceania), 936 
Raivavae Is. (French Oceania), 938 
Rajaburi (Siam), 1289 
Rajaram Chhatrapati, ruler (Kol- 
hapur), 171 
Rajkot (India), 183 
Rajpipla (India), 174 
Rajputdna (India), area, Ac., 181 

— native states, 121, 181 
Rakahanga Island (Cook Is.), 429 
Rakvere (Estonia), 844 
Raleigh (North Carolina), 679 
Ralick Is. (Pacific), 1087 

Rama Varmah, ruler (Cochin), 179 
Ramleh (Palestine), 198 
Rdmpur (India), 182 ; town, 124 
Ramsey (Isle of Man), 73 
Ranchi (India), 155 
Randers (Denmark), 807 
Rangoon (Burma), 124, 144, 159 ; 

trade, 143 ; univ. , 126, 169 
Raoul Is. (New Zealand), 430 
Rapa Island (French Pacific), 936 
Rapallo, Treaty of, 1373 
Rapid City (S, Dakota), 601 
Rwwai (Fiji), 482 
Rarotonga Island (Cook Islands), 
429 

— wireless station, 430 

Raso Is, ((Dape Verde Is.), 1231 
Rastatt (Baden), 963 
Ratack Is. (Pacific), 1087 
Ratibor (Prussia), 943 
Ratisbon (Regensburg) (Bav,), 966 ; 

faculties, 945 
Raton (New Mexico), 672 
Ravenna (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Ravensburg (Wiirtteml^rg), 983 
Rawa (Solomon Is.), 441 
Rawalpindi (India), 124, 16Q 
Eawson (Argentina), 670 


RHE 

Reading, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 
23 

— (Pennsylvania), 461, 693 
Recife (Brazil), 718 
Recklinghausen (Prussia), 942 
Red Deer (Canada), 314 

Redonda Is. (West Indies), 850, 
351 

Regensburg ( Bavaria), 942, 966 ; fac- 
ulties, 945 

Reggio di Calabria (Italy), 1036 

— town, 1038 

Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1035 ; town, 
1038 

Regina (Canada), 332 
Rei Is. (C. Verdo Is.), 1231 
Reichenbach (Saxony), 979 
Reichenberg (Czechoal.), 793 
Reims (France), 865 
Rejaf (Uganda), 212 
Rejang (Sarawak), 102 
Rembau (Malay State), 191 
Remscheid (Prussia), 942 
Rendova Island (Pacific), 437 
Rennell Island (Pacific), 437 
Rennes (France), 865 ; agric. school, 
870 ; univ., 868 
Reno (Nevada), 566 
Reshitza (Latvia), 1091 
Resht (Persia), 1194, 1199 ; military 
area, 1196 

Resistencia (Argentina), 670 
Rethymno (Greece), 987 ; town, 987 
Reunion Is., 889, 920 

— area and population, 889, 920 

— representation, 889, 920 
Reuss (Thuringia), 981 
Rentlingen (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Reval (EHtonia), 844 

Revere (Massachusetts), 647 
Rowa (India), state, 171 
Rewa Kantha Agency (India), 176 
Reykjavik (Iceland), 1020; univ., 
1020 

Rezekne (I.Atvia), 1091 
Rheden (Netherlands), 1186 
Rheims, see Reims 
Rhein fel den (Switzerland), 1340 
Rheinhessen province (Hesse), 970 
Rheinpfalz (Bavaria), prov., 965 
Rheinprovinz (Prussia), 974 
Rhenish Hesse, 970 
Rheydt (Prussia), 942 
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IlHI 

Rhin, Bas (France), dept., 863, 864 

— Haut (France), dept., 863, 864 
Rhine prov. (Prussia), 974 
Rhode Island, 467, 695 aqq 

— area and population, 467, 698 

— customs district, 487 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 487 

— representation, 463, 696 

— shipping?, 487 

Rhodes (.^ean), 1080, 1061 
Rhodes Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 241 
Rhodbsia, 230 aqq 

— Northern, 230, 233, 234 

— Southern, 230 sqq 
Rhodopi (Greece), 987 
Rhone (France), dept., 863 
Rhone Valley forts (Swiss), 1338 
Riau-Lingga Is. (D. K.I.), 1149 

— tin, 1153 
Ribcralta (Bolivia), 710 
Richmond (Indiana), 629 

— (New York), 461, 574 

— (Virginia), 461, 613 

Federal Bank, 493 

Richmond Bay (P.E.I.), oysters, 328 
Riesa (Saxony), 979 

Rieti (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Rift Valley province (Kenya), 207 
Riga (l>atvia), 1090; town, 1091, 
1092, 1094 ;iiniv., 1092 
Riraatara Is. (French Oceania), 936 
Riobamba (Ecuador), 821, 823 
Rio Cuartd (Argentina), 671 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), 718 

— arsenal, 721 ; coffee, 721 

— education, 719 

— military college, etc., 721 

— naval school, 721 

— production, 721, 722 

— town, 721, 725 ; univ., 719 
Rio de Oro (Sp. Af.), 1800, 1813 
Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil), 718 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil), 718, 

724 ; coal, 722 ; education, 719 
Rioja, La(Arg.), prov., 670, 675 
Rio Muni district (Sp. Af.), 1313 
Rio N^o (Argentina), terr., 670 

(Uruguay), 1860 

Rio Nuhez diat. (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Rio Piedras (P. Rico), university, 662 
Rios, Los ( Ecuador), 821 
Ripley Oollega, 22 


noo 

Rishon le Zion (Palestine), 202 
Ritchie Archipelago (Andamans), 149 
Riukiu Islands (Japan), 1067 
Rivas (Nicaragua), 1161, 1168 
Rivera (Uruguay), 1360; tn. 1360 
River Cess (Liberia), 1096 
Riviere Sal^ (Guadeloupe), 932 
Riyadh (Arabia), oasis, 662; town, 662 
Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah (Persia), 
1193 

Rizd (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Road Town (Virgin Islands), 352 
Roanoke (Virginia), 618 
Roatan (Honduras), 1005 
Robertsport (Liberia), 1096 
Rocha (Uruguay), 1360; town, 1380 
Rochdale, population, 16 
Rochefort (France), 873 ; naval 
I station, 876 
! Rochelle, La (France), port, 882 
i Rochester (N.H.), 567 
! Rochester (N.Y.), 461, 675 
I Rockford (Illinois), 626 
Rockhampton (Queensland), 398 
I Rock Island (111.), 526 
j Rock Springs (Wyoming), 624 
i Rock town (Liberia), 1096 
j Rodi (Rhodes) (iEgean), 1060, 1061 
! Rodrigues Is. (Mauritius), 218, 220 
I Rogaland (Norway), 1167 
j Roma (Italy), 1036; city, 1038 ; 

; univ., 1040. See Rome 

1 Romania (Rumania), 1243 
: Rombo Is. (C. Verde Is ), 1231 
I Rome (Italy), 1040 ; Governor, 1033 ; 
j univ., 1040 

I Rome, See and Church of, 1237 sqq 

I area and population, 1237 

I Cabinet, 1241 

Concordat with Italy (1929), 

1039, 1237 

currency, 1241 

Sacred College, 1239 sqq 

Congregations, 1241 

Supreme Pontiff, 1238 

Rome (New York), 675 
Rong-pa, see Lepcha 
Ronougo Island (Pacific), 437 
Roodeport-Maraisburg (Transvaal), 
257 

RoosendaaJ (Netherlands), 1186 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, Presi* 
dent(U.S.A.), 450, 461 
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ROR 

Rorschach (Switzerland), 1336 

Rosario (Argentina), 671 

Roseau (Dominica), 352 

Rose Island (Western Samoa), 443 

Rosetta (Egypt), 830 

Roaitteu (Latvia), 1091 

Ross Dependency (N.Z.), 430 

Rosslau (Anhalt), 963 

Rostock (Meek. ), 942. 972 

— university, 945, 972 
Rostov-on-Don ( IT. S.S.R.), 1256 
Roswell (N. Mexico), 572 
Rotherham, population, 15 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), 1138, 1137; 

fort, 1140; pt., 1145 

— School of Commerce, 1137 
Roturaa Island (Fiji), 432 
Roubaix (France), 8G5 

Rouen (France), 865 ; port, 882 
Roulers (Belgium). 694 
Rovigo (Italy), 1035; town, 1038 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Royeaville (Liberia), 1096 
Ruanda (Belg. Congo), 281, 703 
Rubber-producing regions— 
Abyssinia, 660 917, 924 sqq, 

Andaman Is., 930 

149 Gold Coast, 270 

Annam, 894 Liberia, 1097 

Belgian Congo, Madagascar, 

704 917 

Bolivia, 712 Malay States, 

Brazil, 721 187,188,192, 

B. Borneo, 101 195. 196 

B. Guiana, 337 Nicaragua, 11 62 

Brit. Solomon Panama, 1182 

Islands, 437 Papua, 416 

Cambodia, 895 Philippine Is., 

Ceylon, 106 638 

Cochin China, Sarawak, 102 

893 Siam, 1291 

Colombia, 776 Venezuela, 1369 

D. E.I., 1152 West Africa, 

Fiji, 433 270 

French Cola., 

892, 893,914, 

Rudolstadt (Thuringia), 981 ; tn., 
982 

Rnfaa (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), 275 
Rufisque (Senegal), 924, 929 
Ruhr, The (Germany), industries, 
953 

Rumania, 1243 sqq 


KYB 

Rumania, boundaries, 1010 

— King, 1243 

— radio stn., 1250 

— territory gained, 1245 
Rumelia, Eascorn, 728 
Rupert’s Land (Canada), 334 
Runitii Island (French Pacific), 936 
Ruschuk (Ruse) (Bulgaria), town, 729 
Kuse(Bulg.), dist., 729 ; tn., 729 
Russell Island (Pacific), 437 
Russia (Russian Socialist Federal 

Soviet Republic, of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics), 

1252 sqq 

— (Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 

Republic, of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics), 
anti-religious decree, 1257 

— army, 1264, 1260 

— autonomous regions, 1254 sqq 

— autonomous Republics, 1256 sqq 

— Central Executive Committee, 

1253 sqq 

— China and, 748 sqq 

— Combines, 1263, 1264 

— commerce, 1263 sqq 

— Commission of Execution, 1253 
~ Congress of Soviets, 1252 sqq 

— Constituent Republics, 1252 sqq 
dependencies Ac., 1253 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1260 

— Government recogiiised by the 

British Government, 1253 

— six-day week, 1267 

— Judiciary System, 1258, 1259 

— nationalisation of industry, 1254 

sqq 

— navy, 1254, 1260, 1261 

— People’s Commissaries, 1252 sqq 

— production and industry, 1261 eqq 

— railway freight service agreement, 

1265 

— trusts and combines, 1263 
Russia, White, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1253 sqq 

— area and pop., 1266 sqq 
Russ, Turkestan, 1271 

Ruthenia (Czechoslovakia), 794, 796 

— area and population, 792 

— education, 794 
Rutland (Vermont), 611 
Rybinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Ryburg (Switzerland), 1340 
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SAA 

Saalfkld (Thuringia)^ 981 ; town, 
982 

Saar Basin, 864, 940, 962 ; area 
and population, 940, 962 ; 
coal output, 864, 962 ; 

government, 864, 940, 962 ; 
iron, 962; plebiscite, 864, 
940, 962 

Saarbriicken (Germany), 942, 962 

Saaremaa (Oesel) (Estonia), 843, 844 

Saarlouia (Saar dist.), 962 

Saarpfalz (Germany), 940 

Saba (Yemen), C65 

Saba Island (Dutch W.L), 1157 

Sabadell (Spain), 1301 

Sacavem (Portugal), 1228 

Sachin (India), 174 

Sachsen (Saxony), province, 974 

Sachsen, Freistaat (Saxony), 978 aqq 

Sacramento (California), 606 

Sad a (Yemen), 665 

Sado Islands (Japan), 1067 

Sao Is. (New Guinea), 440 

Safaga (Egypt), port, 839 

Safcd (Palestine), 198 

Salfi (Morocco), 1120, 1127 

Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 922 

Sagauli, Treaty of, 1130 

Saginaw (Michigan), 660 

Sahara, 909, 922, 923 

— Oases, 903 
Saharanpur (India), 124 
Sahel, the (Tunis), olives, 911 
Said, El (Egypt), 829 
Saigon (Cochin-China), 891 sqq 

— port, 893 

St Andrews University, 22, 23 
St Ann’s Bay (Jamaica), 348 
St. Augustine Is. (Pacific), 436 
St. Barth^lemy Is. (Guadeloupe), 
932 

St. Benoit (Reunion), 920 
St Boniface (Canada), 320 
St Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 220 
St Christopher, see St. Kitts 
St. Croix (Virgin Is., U S.A.), 633, 
634 ; wireless station, 636 
St Cyr (France), mil. school, 870 
St Denis (France), 866 

— — (Reunion), 920 

St Etienne (France), 866 
St Eustatina la. (Cura 9 ao), 1167 
St Francois Island (Seychelles), 224 


8T. 

St Gallon (Switz.), 1333, 1335, 1337 ; 
town, 1335 

St. George (New Brunswick), quar- 
ries, 323 

St George’s (Grenada), wireless stn., 
366 

I St Gilles (Brussels), 693 
■ St. Gothard( Switzerland), fort,, 1338 
St. Helena (Atlantic), 222 sqq 
St Helens, population, 15 
St Hilda’s College, Oxford, 23 
St Hugh's College, Oxford, 23 
St. lugbert (Saar dist.), 962 
St John (Antigua), 361 

(Canada), 322 ; port, 308 

(Virgin Is., U.S.A.), 634 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 342, 344 
St. Josepli (Missouri), 657 
St Joseph’s College (New Bruns- 
wick), 322 

St. Josse-ten-Noode (Brussels), 693 
St. Kitts I. (W.I.), 350, 351 
St Laureut-du*Maroni(F.Guia.), 933 
St. Louis (Missouri), 461, 657, 658 
— Federal Bank, 493 
St. Louis (Reunion), 920 
St. Louis (Senegal), 924, 926 
St. Lucia Island (W.I.), 355, 357 
: St. Luiz (Brazil), 718 
! St Marie Island (Madagascar), 916 
I St Martin Is. (Curasao), 1157 
St. Martin Island (Guadeloupe), 932 
, St. Martin-de-Re (France), prison, 871 
St. Mary Island (Gambia), 266 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal (U.S.A. ), 
651 

' St. Maure des Fosses (France), 866 
I St. Maurice (Switzerland), fort, 1338 
St Michel (Finland), 850 
St Nazaire (France), port, 882 
St. Nicolas (Belgium), 694 
! St. Ouen (France), 866 
I St. Paul (Minn.), 461, 553 

: (Reunion), 920 

; St. Paul Is. (Indian Ocean), 920 
; St. Petersburg, see Leningrad 
! St. Pierre and Miquelon Is, (French 
Amer. ), 889, 934 

, — area and population, 889, 934 
: St. Pierre (Reunion), 920 
St. Pierre (St. Pierre), town, 934 
St. Pierre Island (Seychelles), 224 
St. Pol ten (Austria), 683 
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ST. 

St. Salvador Island (W.I.), 346 
St. Thomas (Virgin I8.,U.S.A.), 684, 
wireless station, 635 
St. Vincent Is. (W.I.), 365, 356 
Saintes, Les, Is. (Guadeloupe), 932 
Saiyid Muhammad Raza Ali Khan, 
ruler (Ram pur), 182 
Saiyid Said bin Taimur, Sultan 
(Oman), 666 
Saiyu (Abyssinia), 648 
Sakai (Japan), 1068 
Sakaka (Nejd), 663 
Sakalavarace (Madagascar), 916 
Sakhalin (Japanese), 1067, 1086 
Salaga(Gold Coast), 270 
Salamanca (Spain), 1300; town, 1301; 

university, 1302 
Salamis (Greece), 991 
Sal6 (Morocco), port, 1120 
Sal e Boa Vista Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 
1231 

Salem (India), 124 

— (Mass.), 647 

— (Oregon), 589 

Salerno (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Salford, population, 16 
Salina (Kansas), 634 ; univ., 535 
Salisbury (Maryland), 544 

— (Rhodesia), 231, 1286 
Salonica (Greece), 986, 987 ; free zone, 

987, 1373; port, 1873; 

town, 986 

Salote, Queen (Tonga), 434 
Salta (Argentina), 670 ; sugar, 674 ; 
town, 671 

Saltillo (Mexico), 1110 
Salt Lake City (Utah), 461, 609 
Salto (Uruguay), 1860, 1363; tn., 
1360 

Saltpond (Gold Coast), 268 
Salvador, 1282 
■ — airplane service, 1285 
Salzburg (Austria), prov., 682 ; town, 
683 

Samakh (Palestine), 201, 203 
SamanA (Dominican Ropub.), prov., 
816 ; town, 816 
Samar Is. (P.I.), 636 
Samara (Russia), 1256 
Samarai (Papua), 416 

— (Papua), wireless station, 417 
SamaraDg(Java), 1150 
Samaria (Palestine), dist., 1^8 


SAN 

Samarkand (Uzbekistan), 1256, 1270, 
1272 

Samarra (Iraq), 1025 
Samer^ (Abyssinia), 648 
Samoa, Territory of Western (late 
German Samoa), 439, 443 

— administration, 489, 440 

— area and population, 443 
Samoan Islands (American), 448, 458, 

641, 642 

— area and population, 458, 641 

— naval station, 472, 642 
Samos (Greece), 987 
Samshui (China), port, 749 
Samsun (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 

1353 ; town, 1348 
San (French Sudan), 928 
Sana’ (Yemen), 665 
San Andres (Colombia), 773 
San Antonio (Colombia), 774 
San Antonio (Texas), 461, 606 ; 
shipping, 487 

San Antonio de los Cobres (Arg.), 
670 

San Carlos (Venezuela), 1867 
Sanchez (Dominican R^epub.), 816 
San Cristobal (Ecuador), 821 

(Venezuela), 1367 ; wireless 

station, 1371 

San Cristoval Island (Pacific), 437 
Saucti Spiritus (Cuba), 786 
Sandakan (Borneo), 100, 101 
San Diego (California), 461, 472, 506 
Sandusky (Ohio), 584 
Sandviken (Sweden), iron, 1824 
Sandwich Island (Pacific), 437 
Sandwich Islands, see Hawaii, Q28sqq 

(S. Atlantic), 335 

San Felipe (Venezuela), 1367 
San Fernando (Sp.), wireless station, 
1306 

San Fernando de Apure (Venez.), 
1367 

San Fernando de Atabapo (Ven.), 1367 
San Francisco (Cal.), 461, 606, 609 

— customs district, 487 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— trade and port, 487, 609 

San Francisco de Maooris (Dominican 
Repub.), 816 

San Giovanni di Medua (Albania), 
660 

San Ignacio (Paraguay), 1188 
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SIN 

Sanjoli (India), 175 

San Jorge (Nicaragua), port, 1163 

San Jo 86 (Cal,), 606 

(Costa Rica), 780 ; tn., 781 

(Guatemala), port, 998 

(Uruguay), 1360, 1363 ; town, 

1360 

San Juan (Arg.), 670 ; mines, 676; 
vines, 674 

San Juan (Porto Rico), 631 

San Juan del Norte (Nic.), port, 1168 

San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua), 1161 

— port, 1163 

Sankheda Mewas (Wadia), 176 
San Luis (Arg. ), 670 
San Luis Potosi (Mex. ), 1110; town, 
1110 

San Marino, 1286 ; frontier, 1042 

San Martin (Peru), 1203 

San Miguel (Paraguay), copper, 1191 

(Salvador), 1283 

San Pedro (Paraguay), 1188; town, 
1189 

San Pedro de Macoris (Dominican 
Repub,), town, 816 
San Pedro Sula (Honduras), 1005 
San Salvador (Salvador), 1283 
Sansane-Mangu (Togo), 930 
San Sebastian (Spain), 1301 
San Thom4 Is. (Portug. At’r.), 1232 
Sant (India), 174 
Santa Ana (Salvador), 1283 
Santa Barbara (Houd.), 1006 
Santa Catharina (Brazil), 718, 722 ; 
education, 719 

Santa Clara (Cuba), 786 ; town, 786 
Santa Cruz (Argentina), 670 

(Bolivia), 710; town, 710 sqq 

Islands (Pacific), 437 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife (Canaries), 
1300, 1801 ; air service, 1811 
Santa Elana Peninsula ( Ecuador), 
oil, 823 

Santa F6 (Argentina), prov., 670; 
town, 671 ; university, 671 

(New Mexico), 571 

Santa Isabel (Fernando Po), 1313 
Santa Luzia Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 
1231 

Santa Marta (Colombia), 773 
Santander tOolom.), prova., 773 

— (Spain), prov., 1300, 1807 
town, 1301 


SAR 

Santarem (Portugal), 1224 
Santa Rosa (Argentine), 670 

(Honduras), 1005 

Santa Tecla (Salvador), 1285 
Sant’ lago ((3ape Verde Is.), 1231 
Santiago (Chile), 738, 743 

— town, 738 

— (Panama), 1181 

— (Spain), university, 1302 
Santiago de Cuba, 786 ; port, 789 

— del Estero (Argentina), 670 ; town, 

671 

Santiago de los Caballeros (Dominican 
Repub.), prov., 816 ; town, 
816 ; wireless station, 819 
Santiago- Zamora (Ecuador), 821 
Santi Qiiaranta (Albania), 660 
Santo Domingo, see Dominican Re- 
public, 815 sqq 

Santo Domingo (Dominican Repnb.), 
city, 815 sqq ; prov., 815 ; 
wireless station, 819 
Santo Tomas (P.I.), univ., 637 
Santos (Brazil), 724 
Santos, Los (Panama), 1181 
Santuao (China), port, 749 
San Vicente (Salv^or), 1283 
Sao AntAo (C. Verde Is.), 1231 
Sao Luiz (Brazil), 718 
Saone-et-Loire (France), dept., 863 
Sadne, Haute (France), dept, 863 
Sio NicolSu (C. Verde Is.), 1222 
Sao Paulo (Brazil), 718, 719 ; 

coffee, 721 ; education, 719 ; 
town, 718, 719, 724 
S5o Paulo de Loanda(P.W.A.), 1232 
Saorstat Eireann, see Irish Free State 
SAo Salvador (Brazil), 718 
Sao Vicente (C. Verde Is.), 1231 
I Sapele (Nigeria), 264 
I Sapporo (Japan), 1061 
I Saratok (Sarawak), 102 
j Saratov (Russia), town, 1256 ; uni- 
I versity, 1258 

' Sarawak (Borneo), 101, 102; popu« 
lation, 102 ; trade, 102 ; wire- 
i less station, 102 

j Sarayevo (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375 
Sardinia, 1039, 1043 ; mining, 1046 
Sark and Brechou, population, 18 
— government, 74 
Sarpsbc^fg (Norway), 1168 
Sarthe (France), dept, 863 
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SAS 

Sasebo (Jap. ), 1068 ; naval sia. , 1073 ; I 
shipyard, 1073 

Saskatchewan (Canada), 291, 331, 
332 

— agriculture, 301 sqq, 332 

— area and population, 294, 332 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 295 

— const. & gov., 291, 331, 332 

— crops, 302, 332 

— dairy output, 303 

— education, 296, 332 

— finance, 298, 332 

— forests, 303 i 

— Governor-General, 292 

— Legislative Assembly, 291, 331 | 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 331 i 

— live stock, 303 | 

— minerals, 304 I 

— police, 300, 301 

— production and industry, 301 i 

sqq, 332 ; 

— religion, 296 

— representation, 291, 331 

— wheat, 301 | 

Saskatoon (Canada), 332 | 

Sassandra (Ivory Coast), 927 ; 

Sassari (Italy), 1037, 1046 ; town, | 

1038 ; university, 1040 
Sasstown (Liberia), 1096 ! 

Satu Mare (Rumania), 1245 ! 

Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.), ship canal, I 
551 i 

Saumur (France), 870 
Savaii (Western Samoa), 443 
Savannah (Ga.), 522 ; port, 523 
Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 348 1 

Sav6 (Dahomey), 928 | 

Savoie (France), dept., 863 j 

Savoie, Haute (France), dept., 863 
Savona (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 ! 

Savska (Yugoslavia), 1374 ! 

Savusavu (Fiji), wireless station, 433 i 
Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Jaipur), 182 ^ ' 

Saxony, 939, 978 sqq " | 

— area and population, 939, 978, 979 | 

— brewing, 954 i 

— live stock, 952, 980 

— manufactures, 954, 979, 980 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 978 

— production and industry, P52, 953, 

954, 955, 979, 980 


SCO 

Saxony, representation, 938, 939 

— university, 979 

Saxony (Prussian), area, &c., 974 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, ruler (Baroda), 
173 

Sayam, see Siam 
Sayu (Abyssinia), 647 
Scarborough, population, 15 
Scarpanto (iEgean), 1059, 1060 
Schaerbeek (Ikussels), 693 
Schaflfliausen (Switzerland), 13.33, 
1337 ; town, 1335 
Schaumhuro-Lippe, 940, 980 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 980 

Sehelde, Western (Netherlands), 
defences, 1140 

Schellenberg (Lie<'htenstein), 1099 
Schenectady (N. Y.), 575 
Schiedam (Netherlands), 1136 
Schleiz (Thuringia), 981 
Schlesien, see Silesia 
Schleswig (Slesvig), 806 
Schleswig-Holstein (Prussia), 974 
Schouten Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Schramberg (Germany), 983 
Schwaben (Bavaria), 965 
Scliwarzwald ( Wurttemberg), 983 
Schweinfurt (llavaria), 966 
Schweitz, see Switzerland 
Schweizcrhalle (Switz.), salt, 1340 
Schwenningen (Wurttemberg), 983 
Schwerin (Meek.), 943, 972 
Schwyz (Swiss canton), 1332, 1334, 
1837 

Scotland, agricultural holdings, 50 

— agriculture, 48 sqq 

— area, 11, 16, 47 sqq 

— banks, 66 
post-office, 66 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— burghs, 10, 17 

— canals, 64 

— cities and towns, 17 

— councils, 10 

— counties, 17 

— criminals, 27 

— crops, 48 sqq 

— education, agricultural, 60 

elementary, 24, 25 

secondary, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 
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SCO 

Scotland, fisheries, 60, 51 

— houses, 18 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 26, 27 

— language, 11 

— local government, 10 
taxation, 38, 39 

— national insurance, 27 

— parish councils, 10 

— parliamentary representation, 5, 6 | 

— pauperisnQ, 31 

— police, 26 I 

— population, 11, 12, 16 sqq i 

burghs, 17 ' 

counties, 17 : 

— property assessed, 37 ! 

— religion, 21, 22 

— universities, 22, 23 ! 

— wheat, 48, 49 ; 

Scranton (Pennsylvania), 461, 593 , 

Scutari (Albania), 667 

— (Turkey), 1348 j 

Seattle (Wash.), 461, 616 j 

Sebasteia, see Sivas 

Sebastopol (Russia), 1256 ; dockyard, ' 
1261 ! 

Sebinkarahi^ar (Turkey), vilayet, ! 
1348 

Seboko Mokgosi, Bamalete chief, 229 ! 
Sedalia (Missouri), 657 ; 

Segbonn) (Dahomey), 928 
Segou (French West Africa), 928 | 

Segovia (Spain), province, 1300 i 
Seine (France), dept., 863 
Soine-ot'Marne (France), dept., 863 
Seino-ct-Oise (France), dept., 863 
Seine-Inf^rieure (France), dept., 863 ; 
Seishin (Korea), 1083 i 

Sekondi (Gold Coast), 268 
Selangor, 190 

— area and population, 191 ' 

Selantik (Sarawak), 102 | 

Selebes (Celebes) (Dutch E. Indies), i 

1149 

Sellale (Abyssinia), 647 ' 

Seminole (Okla. ), 687 
Seraipalatinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1270 
Semirechinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1271 
Sendai (Japan), 1068 i 

Senegal, 889, 922, 924, 925 j 

— area and population, 889, 922, i 

926 : 

— representation, 889, 926 i 


SHA 

Senta (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Seoul (Korea), 1082, 1083 
Seraing (Belgium), 694 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, see 
Yugoslavia, 1372 sqq 
Serbia (Yugoslavia), 1373 
Sergipe (Brazil), 718 
Serowe (Bechuanaland), 228 
Serpukhov (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Serres (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Setif (Algeria), 904 
Setubal (Port.), 1224 ; fishing, 1228 
Sevastopol (Russia) dockyard, 1261 ; 
town, 1256 

Sevilla (Spain), prov., 1300 ; mining, 
1307 ; town, 1301 ; uni- 
versity, 1302 

Sevres, Deux (France), dept., 863 
Seward (Alaska), 626 
Seybo (Dominican Repub,), prov,, 
816 

Seychelles Islands, 224 sqq 
Seydisfjbrdur (Iceland), 1020 
Seyyid Khalifa bin Hamb, Sultan 
(Zanzibar), 213 
Sfax (Tunis), 909 
s’Graveuhage, see Hague 
Shafi sect (Zanzibar), 214 
Shah (Persia), 1193 
Shahjahanpur (India), 124 
Shahpura (India), 181 
Shahrig (Baluchistan), 151 
Shaikh Othman (Aden), 97 
Shamanism (Tibet), 764 
Shamiyah (Iraq), 1025 
Shamva (S. Rhodesia), 231 
Shan race (Siam), 1289 
Shan States Federation (Burma), 
159, 170 

— finance, 131 

— land revenue, 131 

— silver, 160 

Shanghai (China), 749 ; Central Bank 
of China, 759 ; Central Mint, 
761 ; dockyard, 753 ; Inter- 
national Settlement, 749 ; tex- 
tile mills, 754 ; port, 749 ; 
univ., 751 

Shankalla (Abyssinia), 647 
Shanor (India), 176 
Shansi (China), prov,, 748 ; arable 
arjsa, 754 ; census, 748 ; iron, 
755 ; Muhammadans in, 750 
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SFIA 

Sh&Dtung (China), 748 

— arable area, 754 

— iron, 756 
Shaqra (Nmd), 663 
Sharqiya (Egypt), 880 
Shasi (China), port, 749 
Shavli (Lithuania), 1101 
Shawaf, the (Yemen), 666 
Shawnee (Okl. ), 687 
Sheboygan (Wisconsin), 621 
Shechera (Palestine), see Nablus 
Sheffield, pop., 16; uuiv,, 22, 23 
Sheik Isa, chief (Bahrein Is.), 99 
Shengjin (Albania), port, 660 
Sheng-King (Manchuria), prov., 762 
Shensi (China), 748 ; arable area, 

764 ; Muhammadans in, 750 ; 
petroleum, 765 ; univ., 761 
Shenyang (China), 748 
Sherbro Island (Sierra Leone), 271 
Sherbrooke (Quebec), 330 
Sheridan (Wyoming), 624 
Sherifian Empire (Morocco), 1118 
s’Hertogenbosch (Netherlands), 1136 
Shetland Isles, area and population, 
17 

Shibln-el-Kom (Egypt), 830 
Shibenik (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Shigatse (Tibet), 764 
Shikapur (India), 124 
Shikoku Is. (Japan), 1066, 1067 
Shillong (Assam), 151 
Shin- wi-ju (Korea), port, 1083 
Shlrftz (Persia), 1194, 1199 
Shir6 (Nyasaland), 220 
Shizuoka (Japan), 1068 
ShkodSr (Albania), 657, 658 
Shoa (Abyssinia), 647 
Sholdpur (India), 124, 157 
Shorardd (Baluchistan), 151 
Shortland Island (Pacific), 487 
Shreveport (Louisiana), 639 
Shujauimulk, ruler (Ohitral), 180 
Shumen (Bulgaria), district, 729 

— town, 729 
Sialkot (India), 124 
Siam, 188, 1287 sqq 

— cabinet, 1288 

— ceded territory, 891, 1288 

— currency, new, 1294 

— Privy Council Committee, 1288 

— roads, 1298 , 

— Supreme Council, 1288 


SIN 

Siam, treaties and ratifications, 1288 
Sian (China), 748 
Siauliai (Lithuania), 1101 
Siberia, 1274, 1275 

— railway, 1271 

— Region, 1274, 1275 
Sibi (Baluchistan), 161, 152 
Sibiii (Rumania), 1246 

Sibu (Sarawak), 102; wireless station, 
102 

Sicily (Italy), 1037, 1046 
Sidamo (Abyssinia), 647 
Sidi-bel- Abbes (Algeria), 904, 905 
Sidi Ahmed (Bey, Tunis), 909 
Sidi Mohammed, Sultan (Morocco), 
1118 

Siena (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1088 ; 
university, 1040 

Sierra Leone, 262, 271 sqq.y 1095 

hcematite, 273 

Protectorate, 262, 271 sqq 

Siglnfjbrdur (Iceland), 1020 
Signa&i (Georgia), 1279 
Siguiri (French Guinea), 926 
Sihora (India), 176 
Siirt (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Sikang (Tibet), 764 
Sikasso (French Sudan), 928 
Sikhs (^lucbistan), 125, 152 

— (India), 125 
Sikkim, 121, 182, 764 

Silesia (Czechoslov.), 791 aqq^ 940 

— education, 794 

Silesia, Upper (Ger. ), 940, 974 

— manufactures, 953 

— mines, 958 

(Poland), 940 

Silhouette Island (Seychelles), 224 
Siligiiri (India), 764 
Simangang (Sarawak), 102 
Simferopol (Ru.ssia), 1266 

Simi (Synii) (iEgean), 1060 
Simla (India), 166 
Simpson Harbour (Pacific), 441 
Sinai (Egypt), 880 
I Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1110 
Sind (India), area & pop., 184, 186, 167 

— irrigation, 158 

— justice, 128, 157 
Singa (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Singapore (Straits Settlements), 185 

m 

— court, 186 
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8IN 

Singapore (Straits Settlements), 
municipality, 185 

— trade, 187, 188 

— wireless station, 188, 189 
Sin^ora (Siam), 1293 
Sinjrdni, Western (Balnch.), 151 
Sin-kiang (China), dependency, 748, 

765 

— Mohammedans in, 750 
Since (Liberia), 1096 

Sinop (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Sioux City (Iowa), 532 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota), 601 
Siracusa (Sicily), 1037 ; town, 1038 
Sir Darya (U.S.S.R.), 1272 
Sirmur (India), state, 181 
Sirohi (India), 181 
Sisowathmonivong, King (Cambodia), 
895 

Sitka (Alaska), 626 
Sitra Island (Persian Gulf), 98 
Sivas (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; town, 
1348 

Six Islands, 220 
Skagway (Alaska), 628 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1318 
Skeena diat. (H.C. ), 317 
Skien (Norway), 1168 
Skoplye (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375; air 
service, 1380 ; chrome, 1378 
Skdvde (Sweden), 1319 
Skypanie, see Albania 
Slavonia, see Croatia and Slavonia 
Slesvig territories, 807, 940 ; pUbis* 
cite, 940 

Sliven, see Slivno 

Slivno (Bulgaria), 729 

Slovakia (Czechoslovakia), 791 9qq 

— area and population, 792, 793 

— education, 793, 794 

— minerals, 796 
Slovenia (Yugoslavia), 1373 

— mining, 1378 
Smethwi^, popnlation, 16 
Smolensk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Smyrna (Izmir) (Turkey), vilayet, 

1348, 1353 

— town, 1848 

Snares Is. (New Zealand), 430 
Sobranye( Bulgaria), 728 
Society Islands (Fr. Oceania), 986 
Sbderhamn (Sweden), 1319 
Shdormauland (Sweden), prov., 1818 


SOT 

Sodertalje (Sweden), 1319 
Soerabaya (Java), 1150 
Sofala district (Port. E. Af.), 1234 
Sofia (Bulgaria), 729 ; air service, 
1372 ; town, 729, 735 ; uni- 
versity, 730 

Sogn og Fjordane (Norway), 1168 
Sohag (Egypt), 830 
Sokod4 (Togo), 930 
Sokota (Abyssinia), 647, 648 
Soleure, see Solothurn 
Solingen (Prussia), 942 
Solium (Egypt), port, 839 
Solomon Islands (Australian de- 
pendency, late German New 
Guinea), 368, 439 

Solomon Islands (British Protect- 
orate), 437 

Solomon Islands (Mauritius), 220 
Solothurn (Switz.), 1333, 1335; town, 
1330 

Solun (Mongolia), 766 
Somali Coast, British and French, 
see Somaliland 
Somali tribes, 207, 648 
Somaliland (French), 889, 921 
922 

area and population, 889, 921 

— (Italian), 1043, 1054 

— Protectorate (Brit.), 226 

boundaries, 226 

Sombor (Yugoslavia), 1876 
Sombrero Island (W.I.), 860, 352 
Somerville (Maaa.), 462, 546 
Somerville College, Oxford, 23 
Somme (France), dept., 863 
Somoto (Nicaragua), 1161 
Sondershausen (Thuringia), 981 ; 

town, 982 

Sondrio (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Sonueberg (Thuringia), 981; tn., 
982 

Sonora (Mexico), state, 1110 
Sonsonate (Salvador), 1288 
Soochow (China), port, 749 
Sopron (Hungary), 1010 
Soria (Spain), province, 1300 
Soriano (Uruguay), 1360 
Soroti (Uganda), 212 
Sdr*Tr5uaolag (Norway), 1168 
Sosnowieo (Poland), 1214 
Sotaventp (Cape Verde Is.), group, 
1231 
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SOU 

Soubotitza (Yugoslavia), 1376 
Sousse (Tunis), 909 
South Africa (British), see Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland, Transvaal, ^c. 

UuiON OF {q.v,), 236 sqq 

Southampton, 16; coll., 22 
South Australia, 358, 398 sqq, 
413 

— area and population, 360, 399, 

400 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, 400 

— commerce, 361, 402 

— communications, 371, 372, 402 

™ constitution k govt , 358, 398, 399 

— imports and exports, 369, 370, 402 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— land tenure, 401 

— railways, 371 

— representation, 358, 399 

— tramways, 372 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
South Bend (Indiana), 462, 629 
South Carolina, 467, 59S sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 476, 699 

— area and population, 457, 698 

— cotton, 475, 599 

— customs distiict, 487 

— defence, 472, 599 

— naval yard, 472 

— ports, 487 

— production and industry, 475, 599 

— representation, 453, 598 

— shipping, 487 

— tobacco, 476, 599 
South Dakota, 457, 600 eqq 

— agriculture, 475, 476, 601 

— area and population, 457, 600, 

601 

— gold, 478, 602 

— mining, 478, 602 

— production and industry, 475, 478, 

601 

— public lands, 474 ' 

— representation, 453, 600 

— wheat, 601 

Southend-on-Sea, population, 16 
South Georgia (S. Atlan. ), 336 
South Holland, province, 1136, 1142 
South Island (New Zealand), 419 
South Jutland Provinces (Penmark), 
807 


STA 

South Orkneys (S. Atlantic), 335 
South Pacific Is. (N.Z.), 419, 429 
Southport, population, 15 
South Sea Mandated Territories 
(Japan), 1067, 1068 
South Shetlands (S. Atlantic), 335 
South Shields, population, 15 
South-West Africa (Protect.), 280, 
283 sqq 

Southern Ireland, 78 sqq^ see 
Irish Free State 

Southern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Southern, 230 sqq 
Spain, 1296 sqq 

— air lines, 1311 

— army, 1304, 1305 
colonial, 1123, 1305 

— colonies, &c., 1300, 1301, 1313, 

1314 ; see also Spanish Zone 
(Morocco), 1118 sqq 

— governments constitution, 1296 

sqq 

— iron, 53, 1307 

— merchant navy, 1310 

— Republic proclaimed, 1295 

— tobacco, 1306 

Spanish Africa, 1118 sqq , 1300, 1301, 
1313, 1314 

— Guinea, 1313 

Spanish Zone (Morocco), see undt.r 
Morocco 

Spanish Town (Jamaica), 348 
Sparta (Greece), 986 
Spartanburg (South Carolina), 699 
Speiden Island (Pacific), 436 
Speightstown (Barbados), 346 
Speyer (Bavaria), 966 
Spezia (Italy), 1034; naval command, 
1044 ; town, 1038 
Spitsbergen, 1178 
Split (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375 
Spokane (Wash.), 461, 616 
Springfield (Illinois), 626 

— (Mass.), 461, 646 

— (Miss.), 667 

— (Ohio), 684 

Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
ruler (Mysore), 180 
Srinagar (Kashmir), 124, 178 
Stadtroda (Thuringia), 981 
Stalin (U.S.8.R.), 1266, 1280 
Stalinabad (Tajikistan), 1273 
Stalingrad (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
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SYM 


Stamboul (Turkey), 1348 
Stamford (Connecticut), 612 
Stampalia (-^Egean), 1080 
Stanislawow ( Poland), 1214 
Stanley (Falkland Islands), 335 
Stanley Falla (Belgian Congo), 706 
Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 706 
Stanleyville (Belgian Congo), 703 
Stara Zagora (Bulgaria), 729 ; town, 
729 

Starbuck Island (Pacific), 437 
Starkenburg province (Hesse), 970 
State Barge Canal (N.Y.), 578 
Stavanger (Norway), 1168 
Stavropol-Karkazaky (U.S.S.R.),1256 
Steierinark, see Styria 
Stellenbosch Univ. (S. Afr.), 240,241 
Stettin (Pruaa.), 798, 942, 975 ; port, 
798, 958 

Steubenville (Ohio), 584 
Stewart Island (N. Zealand), 419 
Steyr (Austria), 683 
Stockholm (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 
1319, 1320 

— local goveniment, 1318 

— port, 1327 ; university, 1320 
Stockport, peculation, 16 
Stockton-on-Tees, population, 15 
Stoke-on-Trent, population, 15 
Straits Settlements, 184 sqq 

— dependencies, 184 sqq 

— See aUo Malay States, Federated 
Strasbourg (Franco), 865 ; faculties, 

868 

— fort, 873 ; university, 868 
Straubing (Germany), 966 
Stuttgart (Wiirtteml^rg), 942, 983 ; 

technical schools, 984 
Styria (Austria), 682 
Suabia (Bavaria), 965 
Suakin (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Sucre (Bolivia), 710 ; univ., 711 

— (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Sudan, see Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan (French), 918, 928. See French 

Sudan 

Suez (Egypt), 830; town and port, 
830, 840 

Suez Canal, 830, 839, 840 

shares, 89 

Suisse, see Switzerland 
Suiyuan (Mongolia), 766 
Suket (India), state, 181 


Sukkur barrage (India), 158 
Sulaiman Badaru 'l-alain Shah, 
ruler (Trengganu), 196 
Suleimani (Iraq), 1025 
Sulina (Rumania), 1249 
{ Sultanabad (Persia), 13 94, 1196 
I Sulzbach (Saar dist.), 962 
i Sumatra (D.E. I.}, 1149 
I — coal, 1153 
; — railways, 1154 

I Summerside (Prince Edward Is.), 

: 328 

I Sunday Island (New Zealand), 430 
I Sunderland, pop., 15 
I Sundsvall (Sweden), 1319 
j Sungai Ujong (Malay), 190 
! Superior (Wisconsin), 621 
I Surgana (India), 175 
i Surinam (D. W. Indies), 1165, 1156 
I — air service, 1157 
1 Suva (Fiji), 432 
, — wireless station, 433 
' Suvalki (Lithuania), 1101 
i Suwarrow Is. (N.Z.), 429 
; Svalbard (Spitsbergen), 1176 
Sverdlovsk (U.S.S. R.), 1256 
j Sverige, ste Sweiien. 

; Svizzera, see Switzerland. 

I Swahili race and language, 207 
I Swansea, population, 15 
j Swat (India), 180 
i Swatow (China), port, 749 ; wolfram, 

I 755 

I Swaziland (South Africa), 236, 236 
' Sweden, 1316 sqq 
j Swift Current (Canada), 332 
i Swindon, population, 16 
i Switzerland, 1331 sqq 
i — cantons, 1 332 sqq 

— customs treaty, 1099 

— old age and dependents’ insurance 

scheme, 1337 

— referendum, 1332 sqq 
Sydney (N.S. Wales), 877 

— banks, 378 

— population, 377 

— port, 371, 383 

— university, 379 
Sydney (Nova Scotia), 324 
Sydney Island (Pacific), 436 
Sydney Mines (Nova Scotia), 324 
Syed Alwi, ruler, Perils, 195 
Symi (j^gean), 1060 
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SYR 

Syracuse (New York), 461, 676 

— (Sicily), see Siracusa 
Syria, 889, 898 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 898 

— boundaries, 898 

— constitution, 898 

— mandate, 889, 898 

— Republic, 898 

Szechuen, Western (Tibet), 784 
Szechwan (China), province, 748 
Szeged (Hungary), 1013; univ., 1011 
Sz6kesfeh4var (Hungary), 1013 
Szemao (China), port, 749 
Szombathely (Hungary), 1013 

Tabar Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Tabasco (Mexico), state, 1110 
Tabiteuea la. (Gilbert Is.), 436 
Tablas, Las (Panama), 1181 
Tabou (Ivory Coast), 927 
Tabriz (Persia), 1194 sqq, 1198 
Tdchira (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Tacna (Peru), prov., 738, 1203 ; 
town, 1203 

Tacoma (Wash.), 401, 616 
Tacuarembo (Uruguay), dept., 1360 ; 
town, 1360 

Tafahi Island (Pacific), 434 
Taganrog (U.S.S.R0, 12^6 

Tagant (French West Africa), 929 
Tahaa Island (French Oceania), 936 
Tahiti Is. (Fr. Oceania), 889, 936, 
937 

Taichu (Formosa), 1084 
Taif (Hejaz) dist., 662 
Taihoku (Formosa), 1084 
Tai-Ku (Korea), 1081 
Taikyu-fu (Korea), 1081 
Taima (Arabia), 662 
Tainan (Formosa), 1084 
Taipa Island (Macao), 1236 
Tairend, see Dairen 
Taiwan, see Formosa, 1066, 1067, 
1084, 1085 

T’ai-yuan (China), 748 
Taizz (Yemen), 666 
Tajik or Tazhikistan, Auton. Re- 
public (U.S.S.R.), 1263, 1265, 
1270, 1273 

Tajurah (French Somali Coast), 922 
Takama (Br. Gniana), 338 
Takoradi (Gold Coast), 269 
Taku (China) dockyard, 768 ^ 


TAR 

Talasea (New Britain), 440 
Talca (Chile), prov., 738 ; town, 738 
Talcahuano (Chile), 738; wireless 
station, 743 

Talien-wan (Manchuria), 748, 763, 
1067 

Tallahassee (Florida), 619, 620 
Tallinn ( Estonia), 844 
Tamale (West Africa), 270 
Tamana Island (Pacific), 486 
Tamatave (Madagascar), 916 sqq 
Tamanlipas (Mexico), state, 1110 
Tambov (Russia), 1266 
Tamil race (Ceylon), 104 
Tamraerfors (Finland), 850 
Tampa (Florida), 462, 619 
Tampere, see Tammerfors 
Tampico (Mexico), port, 1113, 1114 
Tampin (Malay States), 188 
Tam worth (New South Wales), 377 
Tanalarace (Madagascar), 916 
Tanga (Tanganyika), 282 
Tanga Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Tanganyika (Belgian Congo), 703 
Tanganyika Territory, 280 

— Governor, 280, 283 

Tangier (Morocco), 1119, 1120, 1127 

— Zone (Morocco), 1126 

agriculture, 1125 

area, 1120 

commeroe, 1126,1126 

Convention on, 1119 

— — defence, 1123 

education, 1121 

finance, 1123 

justice, 1122 

oflBcial languages, 1121 

population, 1120 

port, 1127 

posts, etc., 1127 

production and industry, 1126 

Protocol (1928), 1119 

railway, 1127 

shipping, 1126 

tobacco, 1126 

Tanjore (India), 124 
Tauna Island (Pacific), 437 
Tanta (Egypt), 829, 830 ; mosque, 
831 

Tao An (Mongolia), 766 
Taoism (China), 760 
Tapanoeli (Sumatra), 1149 
Taranaki district (N.Z.), 420 
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TAR 

Taranchi race (China), 765 
Tdranto (Italy), 1086 ; town, 1038, 
1044 

Tarapaci (Chile), 738 
Tarawa Island (Pacific), 436 
Tarhuna (It. Africa), 1057 
Tarija (Bolivia), 710; town, 710, 711 
Tarn (France), dept., 863 
Tarn-et-Garonne (France), dept., 863 
Tarnopol (Poland), 1214 
Tarragona (Spain), province, 1300 
Tartar Republic, 1254, 1256 
Tartu (Estonia), 844 ; town, 844 ; 

university, 845 
Tartus (Syria), 898 
Tazhikistan, see Tajik 
Tashauz (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Tashi Namgyal, ruler (Sikkim), 182 
Tashi'Cho-dzong (Bhutan), 708 
Tashkent (Russian Turkestan), 1250, 
1270; univ., 1258 
Tasman Is. (Solomon la.), 441 
Tasmania, 358, 409 sqq 

— area and population, 360, 410 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, 410 

— commerce, 369, 412 

— communications, 371 

— constitution and govt., 858, 359, 

409, 410 

— imports and exports, 390, 412 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— railways, 371, 372 

— representation, 409 

— tramways, electric, 372 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Tatau (Sarawak), 102 

Ta’u Island (Samoa), 641 
Taa (W. Samoa), 443 
Taunton (Massachusetts), 547 
Tauu Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
Tavastehus (Finland), 860 
Taveuui (Fiji), wireless station, 433 
Tawila (Yemen), 665 
Tayeh (China), iron, 755 
Taza (Morocco), 1 120 
Tchekham (Fr, China), 896 
Tebicuari (Paraguay), 1190 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 1005, 1006, 
1007 

Teheran (Persia), 1104, 1196, 1197, 
1198, 1200 

Tehri (India), state, 182 
Tekirdag (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 


TUB 

Tela (Honduras), 1005 
Telavi (Georgia), 1279 
Tel- Aviv (Palestine), 198, 199 
Telbes (Siberia), iron, 1275 
Telemark (Norway), 1167 
Tembuland (Cape Colony), 253 
Temburong (Brunei), wireless stu., 
102 

Temuco (Chile), 738 
Tenedoa (^Egean), 1847 
Tengyueh (China), port, 749 
Tennessee, 457, 602 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 604 

— area and population, 457, 602, 603 

— cotton, 476, 604 

— production and industry, 476, 604 

— representation, 453, 602 

— tobacco, 476, 604 

Tenno (Emperor) of Japan, 1064 
Tephd race (Bhutan), 708 
Tepic (Mexico), town, 1110 
Teplice-Sanov (Teplitz*Schboau) 
(Czechoslovakia), 793 ; coal, 
796 

Teramo (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1088 
Termez (Uzbekistan), 1272, 1273 
Ternate (Dutch East Indies). 1149 
Terni (Italy), 1036 ; U>wn, 1038 
Terre Haute (Indiana), 529 
Territoire de Commandement (Al- 
geria), 903 

Teruel (Spain), province, 1300 
Teao district (Uganda), 211 
Tessin, see Ticino 
Tete(Port E. Af.), 1233 
Tetuan (Morocco), 1119^, 1127 
Texas, 467, 605 aqq 

— agriculture, 476, 607 

— area and population, 457, 605 

— cotton, 476, 607 

— production and industry, 476, 

607 

— representation, 453, 605 
Thorezina (Brazil), 718 
Thessaly (Greece), 989, 991 
Thionville (France), fort, 873 
Thompson Is. (existence doubtful), 

1179 

Thom (Poland), 1218 ; fort., 1218 
Thraco (Greece), 7 SO 
Thrace, Eastern (Turkey), 1345 
Three Kings Is. (IWftc), 430 
Throe Rivers (Quebec), 330 
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THU 

Thun (Switzerland), 1336 
Thurgau (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335 
Thurgovie, see Thurgau 
Thuringia, 939, 9S\sqq 

— area and population, 939, 981 

— manufactures, 953, 982 

— popular government abolished and 

diet snspeiided, 981 
Thursday Island (Australia), 397 
Tiberias (Palestine), 198 ; springs, 
202 

Tibet, 748, 764 

— area and pop., 748, 764 

Ticino (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335, 
1336 

Tiegenhof (Danzig), 801 
Tiehling (Manchuria), 762 
Tientsin (China), 1061 ; Italian 
concession, 1061 ; port, 749 
Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 670 

— ((Tiile), 738, 741 

Tifiis (Georgia), 1255, 1256, 1279 
Tigre (Abyssinia), 647, 648 
Tigr6 and Tigry languages (Eritrea), 
1053 

Tihwafu (China), 748, 765 
Tilburg (Netherlands), 1136, 1137 
Tilos (iEgean), 1060 
Tilsit (Prussia), 943 
Tim language (Togo), 930 
Tiraaru (New Zealand), 420 
Timbuktu (Fr. Sudan), 928, 929 
Timisioara (Rumania), 1245 
Timor (Dutch East Indies), 1149 
Timor (Portuguese), 1231, 1236 
Tindja (Tunis), 909 
Tinkisso river (Fr. Guinea), gold, 
926 

Tinputz (Solomon Is.), 441 
Tirana (Albania), 660 
Timoular (French India), 890 
Tirnovo (P>ulgaria), district, 729 
Tiroubouvane (French India), 890 
Titicaca (Bolivia) lake, 714 
Tizi Ouzon (Algeria), 904 
Tlaxcala (Mexico), state, 1110 ; tn., 
1110 

Tlem 9 en (Algeria), 904 
Tobago (W. I.), 345, 353 
Togo (French Togoland), 288, 889, 
929, 930 

— administration, 288, 929, 

— area and population, 889, 930 


TOW 

Togoland (British), 288, 929 
Togoland (French), see Togo 
Tohoku University (Japan), 1069 
1’okaj (Hungary), wines, 1014 
Tokat (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 430 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1068 ; univ., 1069 
Toledo (Ohio), 461, 584 ; univ., 585 

— (Spain), province, 1300 
Toliina (Colombia), 773 ; gold, 776 
Toluca (Mexico), 1110 

Tomsk (Siberia), 1256, 1275 ; univ., 
1258 

Tondaiman, Gopala, Raja (Pudu- 
kottai), 179 

Tonga LsLANi)s(Pacific), 358,434, 435 
Tongareva I. (Cook Islands), 429 
Tongatabu Island (Pacific), 434 
Tongsa (Bhutan), 708 
Tongsa Penlop (title), (Bhutan), 708 
Tonk (India), 181 

Tonking (Fr. Indo-China), 889, 891, 
892 

— area and population, 889, 896 

— products, 892, 896 

Tdnsberg (Norway), 1168 ; fort, 1171 

Toowoomba (Queensland), 393 

Topeka (Kansas), 534, 535 

Tor (Egypt), port, 839 

Torino, Turin 

Toro (Uganda), 211 

Toronto (Canada), 295, 326; port, 308; 

university, 326 
Tororo (Kenya), 210, 212 
Toncon (Mexico), 1110 
Torres Straits (Thursday Is.), 897 
Tortoise Islands, see Galapagos 
Tortola Island (West Indies), 362 
To run (Poland), military dist, 1217 
Tosk race (Albania), 657, 658 
Tottenham, population, 15 
Touggourt (Algeria), 903 
Toul (France), fortress, 873 
Toulon (France), 865, 876; forts, 873; 
naval station, 876 

Toulouse (France), 865, 869, 1811; 
univ., 868 

Tourane (Annam), 892, 894 
Tourcoing (France), 866 
Tournai (Belgium), 694 
Tours (France), 865 
Townsville (Queensland), 393 ; port, 
371 
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TRA 

Trabzon (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 
1353 

Tralleborg (Sweden), 1319 
Trans- Caucasia, 1255, 1275, 1279 
Trans-Caucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, or Trans-Caucasian 
Federation, 1252, 1253, 1255, 
1275 sqq ; see also Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and Georgia 
Trans-Jordan, 204, 205 

— Agreement with British Govt. , 

204 

— defence, 201 

— High Commissioner, 205 

— Legislative Council, 204 
TransW (Cape Colony), 253 
Transvaal, Province of, 236, 237, 

257 sqq 

— Administrator, 238, 257 

— agriculture, 245 

— area and population, 239, 240, 

267,258 

— coal, 246, 247 

— constitution and govt., 236, 237, 

257 

— copper, 246 

— diamonds, 246 

— education, 241, 258 

— gold output, 246, 259 

— local government, 237, 238 

— maize, 245 

— mining, 246, 247, 259 

— production and industry, 245 sqq, 

269 

— Provincial Council, 238, 257 

— railways, 249 

— representation, 236, 237, 257 

— tin, 246 

— towns, 239, 257 

— university, 241, 258 
Transylvania (Rumania), 1244 8qq\ 

railways, 1249 ; university, 
1246 

Trapani (Italy), 1037 ; town, 1038 
Trarza (Mauritania), 929 
Tras os Montes (Portugal), 1224 
Travancore (India), 121, 179 

— tea, 187 

Treasury Island (Pacific), 437 
Trebizond (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 
see Trabzon 

Treinta-y-Tres (Uruguay), 1360 ; 
town, 1360 


TUB 

Trengg5inu (Malaya), 187, 194, 196, 
1280 ; ruler, 196 

Trento (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Trenton (N. Jersey), 461, 569 
Treviso (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Tribhubaua BirBikram ruler (Nepal), 
1130 

Trichinopoly (India), 124, 163 
Trier (Prussia), 942 
Trieste (Italy), 1035 ; port, 1050 
town, 1038 

Trikkala (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Trinidad (Bolivia), 710 
Trinidad (Colorado), 510 

— (Cuba), 786 

— (Uruguay), 1360 
Trinidad (W.L), 345, 353 sqq 
Trinity College (Dublin), 84 

Hartford (Conn.), 513 

Tripoli (Italian Africa), 1055 sqq ; 

town, 1055 sqq 
Trij)olis (Syria), 899 
Tripolitania (Italian Africa), 1056 
sqq 

Tripolitsa (Grefce), 986 
Tripura (India) state, 170; tea, 137 
Tristan da Cunha Is. (Atlantic), 
223 

Trivandrum (lodia), 124, 179 
Trois Fr^res Island (Mauritius), 220 
Trollhcittaii (Sweden), 1319 
Tronis (Norway), province, 1168 
Tromso (Norway), 1168 
Trondclag, Nord (Norway), 1168 

— Sor, 1168 

Trondheim (Norway), 1168, 1169 
Troy (New York), 675 
Troyes (France), 865 
Trucial Sheiks, 667 
Trujillo (Honduras), 1005 
; Trujillo (Peru), 1203 ; univ., 1204 
' — ^Venezuela), 1367 ; town, 1367 
! Truk (Caroline Is.), 1087 
Truro (Nova Scotia), 324 
Tsi-naii (China), 748 
Tsing-tao (China), 749 
Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 762 
Tsushima Is. (Japan), 1067 
Tuamotu Islands (French Oceania), 
936 

Tubingon(Wurttomberg), 983; univ., 
946 

j Tubuai Illands (French Oceania), 936 
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TUC 

Tucopia Island (Pacific), 437 
Tucson (Arizona), 501 ; nniv., 602 
Tucuman (Argentina), province, 670 ; 
sugar, 674 ; town, 671 ; uni- 
versity, 671 

Tucupita (Venezuela), 1367 
Tula(U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Tulagi (Paciftc), 437 
Tulcan (Ecuador), 821 
Tnlear (Madagascar), 916 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), 461, 687 
Tumbes (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1208 
Tunghi Bay (Zanzibar), 213 
Tung Luh Univ. (China), 751 
Tungurahua (Ecuador), prov., 821 
Tunis, 889, 909 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 909 

— army, 873, 910 

— defence, 873, 910 
Tunja (Colombia), 778 
Turcoman Socialist Republic, or 

Turkmenistan, 1262, 1263, 
1255, 1271, 1272 

Turcoman Socialist Republic, area 
and population, 1255, 1271 
Turgai(U.S.S.R.), 1270 
Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1084 

— town, 1038 ; university, 1040 
Turkana province (Kenya), 207 
Turkestan (Chinese), 766 

— Russian, 1270, 1271 

railway, 1271 

Turkey, 1345 sqq 

— air service, 1366 

— Caliphate abolished, 1846 

— ceded territory, 662, 1024, 1069 

— European numbers made obli- 

gatory, 1357 

— Grand National Assembly, Angora, 

1346, 1846, 1860 

— illiteracy, 1349 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1349 

— Latin alphabet introduced, 1360 

— prisoners, 1350 

— protective tariffs, 1364 

— religion, 1849 

— territory lost, 662, 1024, 1026, 

1069 

— Treaty of I^ausanne, 1347, 1351 

— vilayets, 1848 

— women's municipal suffrage, 1347 
Turki race (Sin-Kiang), 766* 


UL8 

Turkmenistan (U.S.S.R.), 1262, 

1263, 1255, 1271, 1272 

— production, 1271 

Turks Is. (W. Indies), 345, 348, 360 
Turku (Finland), 850, univ., 851 
Turku -Pori (Finland), 860 
Turnhout (Belgium), 694 
Tuscany (Italy), 1036, 1046 
Tuskegee Institution (Ala. ), 600 
Tuticorin (India), port, 143 
Tuttlingen (Wiirttemberg), 980 
Tutuila Is. (Western Samoa), 443, 
641 

— naval station, 472 

— wireless station, 642 
Tuxpam (Mexico), air line, 1114 
Tuxtla Gutierrez (Mexico), 1110 
Tver (Kalinin) (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Twillingate (Newfoundland), 342 
Tynemouth, population, 15 
Tyrol (Austria), 682 

Tyrone, 68, 69 

Ubanoi (Belgian Congo), 703 

Ubangi-Shari Colony (F. Congo), 913 

Uccle (Brussels), 693 

Uchad (India), 176 

Uckfield College, 22 

Udaipur (Mewar), state (India), 181 

Uddeholm (Sweden), iron, 1824 

Uddevalla (Sweden), 1319 

Udine (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 

Udom (Siam), 1289 

Ufa (Russia), 1256 

Uganda Protectorate, 210 sqq 

— railways, 212 

Ugyen Wangchuk, ruler (Bhutan), 
708 

Uitenhage (Cape Colony), 253 
Ujiji (Tanganyika), 280 
(^Ijpest (Hungary), 1010 
Ukamba Province (Kenya), 207 
Ukraine Socialist Soviet Republic, 
1252, 1253, 1256, 1280, 1281 

— area and population, 1266, 1280 

— constitution, 1268, 1264, 1280 

— Socialist towns, 1280 

Ulan Bator Iloto (Mongolia), 766 
Uleiborg (Finland), 860 ; town, 860 
Ulm (Wflrttemberg), 943, 983 
Ulster (Irish Free State), area and 
population, 83 

— religion, 84 
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ULS 

Ulster (Northern Ireland), 70, 71 
Ulyanovsk (U.8.S.R.)i 1256 
Umaid Singh Bahadur, ruler (Jodh- 
pur), 181 

Umboi Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Umbria (Italy), 1036 
UmeS (Sweden), 1319 
Unieta (India), 175 
Umtali (Rhodesia), 231 
Unfederated Malay States, 194 sqq 
Un^ava (Quebec), 330 
Union, or Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 
430 

Union City (New Jersey), 669 
Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, 1252 sqq. See Russia 
Union of South Africa, 236 sqq 

— Envoys Extraordinary, 238 

— High Commissioner, 238 

— mandate, 284 

— Old Age Pension Act, 254 

— pauperism, 254 

— provinces, 236 242, 245, 246, 

260, and see under their names 

— Provincial Councils, 288 
finance, 242, 243 

United Kingdom, see Groat Britain, 
England and Wales, &c. 
United Provinces : Agra & Oudh, 
118, 167 sqq 

— agriculture, 134, 135, 169 

— area and 121, 123, 137, 168 

— births and deaths, 123 

— finance, 181, 168 

— forests, 136, 136 

— government, 119, 120, 167, 168 

— lustice, 128, 168 

— land revenue, 180, 134, 168 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 182 

— newspapers, 127 

— religion, 125, 168 

— tea, 186 

United Provinces States (native), 182 
United States {see also component 
States, ufh^ tuimes)^ 449 aqq 

— area and pop., 466 egg 

— Asiatics in, 466 

— banks in, 491 sqq 

— Canadian Minister in, 293, 496 

— canals, see Dalles and Celilo, Erie, 

Nicaragua, Panama, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and State Barge 


UNI 

United States, canned goods, 476, 
483 

— Chinese in, 466, 460 

— coinage, 4^ sqq 

— Congress, 449, 462 sqq 

— cotton, 475, 484 

— currency and credit, 490, 491 

— dependencies, 464, 455, 457, 625 

sqq 

— elections, 449 sqq 

— fisheries, 483 

— food products, 476 aqq 

— foreign-bom population, 466, 459, 

460 

— foreign possessions, Ac., see Guam, 

Hawaii, Panama, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Ac. 

— House of Representatives, 453 

m , 

— import duties, 485 sqq 

— iron and steel, 477, 481 

— Japanese in, 456, 460 

— motor vehicle output, 481 

— national guard created, 469 

— naval stations A coaling stations, 

472, 641, 785, 1161 

— naval yards, 472 

— negroes in, 452, 456 
franchise, 452 

— occujmtions of the people, 479, 

480 

— petroleum, 477 

— population, 456 aqq 

foreign and foreign-born, 456, 

458 sqqt de see separate States 

movement of, 469 sqq 

occupations, 476 aqq 

— President, 449 sqq^ 470 
inauguration date, 450 

— Prohibition, amendment repealed, 

449 

— representation, 449, 462, 463 

— Senate, 462, 453 

— states and territories, 463 

499 sqq, 626 aqq 

— territories, 464 sqq^ 625 aqq 

— timber, 476, 479 

— tobacco, 476 

— removal of troops from Nicaragua, 

1162 

— Vice-President, 449 sqq 

— woman suffrage, 449, 462 

— YelloVstoue Park, 623 
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UNI 

University City (Missouri), 567 
University Colleges, Cork, Dublin, 
Galway, 84, 85 
Unterfranken (Bavaria), 966 
Unterwald or Nidwalden and Ob- 
walden (Switzerland), cantons, 
1332, 1334, 1337 
Upolu Is. (Western Samoa), 443 
Upper Bavaria (Germany), 965 
Upper Buchanan (Liberia), 1096 
Upper Franconia (Bavaria), 965 
Upper Hesse (Hesse), 970 
Upper Nile prov. (A,-E. Sudan), 277 
Upper Palatinate (Bavaria), 965 
Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 
928. See French Sudan 
Upper Silesia (Czechoslovakia), 940 

(Germany), 940, 953, 954, 974 

(Poland), 940, 1214 

Upper Volta, (Fr. W. Af.), 889, 922, 
929 

— imports and exports, 924 
Uppsala (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1319 ; 

university, 1320 
Ur of the Chaldees (Iraq), 1028 
Uraga (Japan), shipyard, 1073 
Uralsk (U.S.S.R,), 1270 
Urbino (Italy), 1036 

— university, 1040 

Urfa (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Urga (Mongolia), 748, 766 
Urgel, Bisho{) of, 888 
Uri (Swiss canton), 1332, 1334, 1337 
Uruguay, 1359 sqq 

— centenary gold coins, 1366 
Urumchi (China), 748, 766 
Urumiah (Persia), lake navigation, 

1199 

Urundi (Belg. Congo), 281, 703 
Usak (Turkey), 1354 
Ushuaia (Argentina), 670 
Usman Ali Khan, Nizam of 
Hyderabad, 178 

Usti n/L (Czechoslovakia), 793, 798 
Utah, 458, 608 sqq 

— area and population, 468, 608, 609 

— mining, 478, 009 

— production and industry, 478, 

609, 610 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 453, 608 

— silver, 478, 609 

Utica (New York), 462, 676' 


VAR 

Utrecht (Natal), 256 

— (Netherlands), 1135 

— town, 1186 ; university, 1137 
Uusimaa (Finland), 850 

Uvda Is. (French Pacific), 986 
Uzbekistan (Uzbek Socialist Soviet 
Republic), 1252, 1263, 1255, 
1270, 1271 

— area and population, 1256, 1272 
Uzhorod (Czechoslovakia), 793 

Vaasa (Finland), 850 ; town, 850 
Vaduz (Liechtenstein), 1099 
Vaitupu Island (Pacific), 436 
Vajiria (India), 175 
Valais (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335, 
1336, 1337 

Valdivia (Chile), 738 ; forests, 741 

— town, 738 ; wireless station, 743 
Valencia (Spain), 1300, 1307 ; coal, 

1 307 ; silk culture, 1307 ; town, 
1301 ; university, 1302 
Valencia (Venezuela), 1367 

— cotton mills, 1370 
Valga (Estonia), 844 
Valk (Estonia), 844 
Valladolid (Spain), province, 1300 

— town, 1301 ; university, 1302 
Valle (Colombia), province, 773 
Valletta (Malta), 96 
Valmiera (Latvia), 1091 
Valoua (Albania), 658, 660 
Valparai.so (Chile), 738, 743 ; town, 

738 ; university, 739 ; wireless 
station, 743 

Van (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Vancouver (Wash.), 616 
Vancouver Island (British Columbia), 
317 

— port, 308 

— town, 296, 308, 317 
Vanern, Lake (Sweden), 1310 
Vanua Levu Island (Fiji), 431 

Var (France), dept., 868, 879 ; silk, 
879 

Vardarska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Varese (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Varesh (Yugoslavia), 1378 
Varmland (Sweden), prov., 1818 
Varna (Bulgaria), district, 729 

— town, 729 

Vamsdorf (Chechoslovakia), 793 
Varosha (Cyprus), 109 
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VAS 

Vasa, see Vaasa 

Vassar College (New York), 576 
Vasterfts (Sweden), 1319 
Vasterbotten (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Vasteruorrland (Sweden), province, 
1318 

Vasteiwik (Sweden), 1319 
Vastmanland (Sweden), province, 
1318 

Vatican City, the, 1237 s^g 

— coinage, 1241 

— concordat wdth Italy, 1039, 1237 

— independent sovereignty recog- 

nized, 1237 

Vattern, Lake (Sweden), 1318 
Vaucluse (France), dept., 863, 879 ; 
silk, 879 

Vaud (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335, 
1336, 1340 

Vaup6s (Colombia), 774 
Vavau Islands (Tonga), 434 ; wireless 
atn., 435 

Vavitu Island (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Vega, La (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
816 ; town, 816 
Veissenstein (Estonia), 844 
Vel. Betchkerek (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Vel. Kikinda (Yugoslavia), 1376 
Vella Lavella Island (Pacific), 437 
Velzen (Netherlands), 1136 
Vendee (France), dept., 803 
Veneto (Italv). 1036 
Venezia (Italy) ; see Venice 
Venezia Giulia (Italy), 1031, 1035 
Venezia Tridentina (Italy), 1031, 
1035 

Venezuela, IS 66 sqq 

Venice (Venezia) (Italy), 1035, 1047 

— naval command, 1044 

— pOrt, 1050 

— silk, 1047 

— town, 1038, 1040 
Venlo (Netherlands), 1136 

Vent, Ib‘8 sous le (Fr. Oceania), 
936 

Ventspils (Latvia), 1091, 1092 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1110 

— port, 1114 ; town, 1110 
Veraguas (Panama), 1181 
Vercelli (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Verdun (Canada), 330 

Verdun (France), fortress, 873 
Verkhneudinsk (U.S.S.R. ), 1256 


vip: 

Vermont, 457, 610 sgg 

— area and population, 467, 610, 611 

— representation, 453, 610 
Verona (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Versailles (France), 865 
V’^erviers (Belgium), 694 
Venenberg (Estonia), 844 
Vest-Agder (Norway), 1167 
Vestfold (Norway), 1167 
Vestmannaeyjar (Iceland), 1020 
Vevey (Switzerland), 1336 
Viana do Castelo (Port.), 1224 
Viatka (U.S.S.R.), 1256 

Viborg (Finland). 860 ; town, 850 
Vicenza (Italy), 1035 

— town, 1038 
Vicliada (Colombia), 774 
Vicksburg (Mississippi), 555 
Victoria (Australia), 358, 384 sgq 

— area and population, 860, 386 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, 386, 

387 

— commerce, 369, 389, 390 

— communications, 371, 390, 391 

— constitution, 358, 359, 384, 385 

— government, 858, 359, 384, 385 

— imports and exports, 369, 390 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— Legis. Assembly, 385 

— local government, 380 

— railways, 371, 390. 391 

— representation, 858, 386 

— tramways, electric, 371, 372 

— Australia, Commonw^ealth 
Victoria (Brazil), 718 

— (British Columbia), 295, 318 

— (Cameroon), 287 

— (Hong Kong), 113 

— (Labuan), 190 

— (Nigeria), 264 

— (Rhodesia), 231 

— (Seychelles), 225 

Victoria Univ. (Manchester), 22, 23 
Victoria University College (New 
Zealand), 421 
Vidin (Bulgaria), 729 
Vidzeme (Latvia), 1091 
Viedma (Argentina), 670 
Vienna (Austria), 682 sqq 

— university, 688 
Vienne (Franco), dept., 863 

— Haute- (France), dept., 863 
Vientiahe (Laos), 896 

3 B 
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VIE 

Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 633 

Vigan (Philippines), 636 

Vigo (Sp.), 1301 

Viipuri, see Viborg 

Vijaynagar (India), 183 

Vila (New Hebrides), |>ort, 438 

Vila Real (Portugal), dist., 1224 

Viljandi (Estonia), 844 

Villach (Austria), 683 

Villa Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1313 

Villa del Pilar (Paraguay), 1188 

Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi (Ital. 

Somaliland), 1055 
Villa Hermosa (Mexico), 1110 
Villarrica (Paraguay), 1188 ; town, 
1189 

Villavicencio (Colombia), 773 
Villenour (French India), 890 
Villeta (Paraguay), 1188 
Villeurbanne (France), 865 
Villingen (Baden), 963 
Vilna (disputed, see Wilno), 1101, 
1205 

— town, 1101, 1214, 1215 
Vilnius (Vilna) (Lithuania), 1101 
Visa del Mar (Chile), 738 
Vinnitza (U.S.S.R. ), 1266 

Virgin Gorda Is. (B.W. Indies), 352 
Virgin Islands (West Indies) 

— British, 352 

— United States, 458, 633 sqq 
Virginia, 457, 612 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 614 

— area and population, 467, 613 

— cotton, 475, 614 

— customs district, 487 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 487 

— production and industry, 473 sqq. 

614,616 

— representation, 453, 612, 613 

— shipping, 487 

— tobacco, 476, 614 

— West, see West Virginia 
Viru (Estonia), 844 
Visby (Sweden), 1319 

Viseu (Portugal), district, 1224 
Vitebsk (Latvia), 1091 
Vitepsk (White Russia), 1282 ; town, 
1256, 1282 

Viterbo (Italy), 1086 ; town, 1088 
Viti Levu Island (Fiji), 431 
Vitoria (Spain), 1301 


WAL 

Vittorio Emannele III. (Italy), 1030 
Vitu Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Vizcaya (Spain), prov., 1300, 1307 
Vlaardingen (Netherlands), 1136 ; 
port, 1145 

j Vladikavkaz (U.S.S.R. ), 1256 
Vladivostok (Siberia), 1256, 1274 ; 
dockyard, 1261 

I Vlissingen (Flushing), 1136, 1145 
Vlone (Albania), 660 
Vodena (Greece), 991 
Volga Republic, German (U.S.S.R. b 
1264, 1266 

Volkerak (Netherlands), forts, 1140 
Vologda (U.S.8.R.), 1256 
Volta, Upper (French W. Af.), 889, 
922, 924, 929 
Vorarlberg (Austria), 682 
, Voronezh (Russia), 1256 
I Voru (Estonia), 844 
; Vosges (France), dept., 863 
i Votiak (Russia), 1254 
j Voyvodina, the (Yugoslavia), 1376 
I Vratza( Bulgaria), district, 729; towu, 
729 

I Vrbaska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
: Vrchatz (Yugoslavia), 1375 
' Vrj'heid (Natal), 255 

: Wa (West Africa), 270 
Waadt, see Vaud 
Waco (Texas), 606 
Wadai (French Equat. Africab 265, 
913, 915, 923, 1059 
Wadhwan (India), 183 
Wadi Dawasir (Arabia), 662 
Wad Medani (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Wageningen (Netherlands), uni- 
versity, 1137 

Wagga Wagga (New S. Wales), 377 
Wahhabi campaign (Arabia), 662 
Wa-hutu race (Belgian Congo), 703 
. Waiyevo (Fiji), wireless gtn., 483 
I Waih (Hejaz), port, 664 
Watayama (Japan), 1068 
: Wakefield, population, 16 
i Wikhan (Afgnanistan), 663 
1 Wakkerstroom (Natal), 265 
! Wakleck (Germany), 989. 974 
Walks, area and pop., 11, 48 
I — counties, 13 
! — county lioroughs, 16 
I — crops, 48, 49 
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WAl. 

Wales, disestablishment, 19 

— education, 22 sqq 

— language, 11 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— university, 22, 23 

— See also England and Wales 
Walfish Bay, sec Walvis Bay 
Walk (Latvia), 1091 

Walla Walla (Washington), 616 
Wallachia (Rumania), 1243, 1244 
Wallasey, population, 15 
Wallis, see Valais 

Wallis Archipelago (French Pacific), 
936 

AVallsend, population, 15 
Walsall, population, 15 
Waltham (Massachusetts), 547 
AValthamstow, population, 15 
Walvis Bay (South-West Africa), 
289, 284, 287 

wireless, 287 

Wanganui (New Zealand), 420 
Wangdupotrang (Bhutan), 708 
Wanhsien (China), 749 
Wankauer (India), 183 
AVankie (S. Rhodesia), 231 
Wanne-Eickel (Prussia), 942 
Warren (Ohio), 584 
Warri (Nigeria), 264 
Warrington, population, 15 
Warrnam bool (Victoria), 380 
Warsaw (Poland), 1214 

— courts, 1216 

— fort, 1217 

— military district, 1217 

— town, 1214, 1218 

— university, 1216, 1258 
Warsheikh (Ital. E. Africa), 213 
Warwick (Queensland), 393 

— (Rhode Island), 696 
Washington (D.C.), 461, 517 

— Conference, naval limitations, 42, 

471, 875, 1044, 1078 
AVashington, naval station, 472 
Washington (State), 458, 615 

— agriculture, 476, 617 

— area and population, 468, 474, 616 

— customs district, 487 

— gold, 617 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 487, 617 

— production and industry, 476 sqq^ 

617 


AVES 

Washington, (State), public lands, 
474, 616 

— representation, 453, 615 
— • shipping, 487, 617 

— silver, 617 

— wheat, 617 

Washington Is. (Pacific), 436 
Waterbury (Connecticut), 512 
Waterfora, 83; county borough, 83; 
port, 90 

Waterloo (Iowa), 632 
AVatertown (New York), 575 

— (South Dakota), 601 
Waterville (Maine), 541 
AVatervliet (New York), 575 
Watling’s Island (AVest Indies), 345 
AVattenscheid (Prussia), 943 
Wa-tusi race (Belgian Congo), 703 
Waukegan (Illinois), 526 

Wausau (Wis.), 621 
WaziristAn (India), 180 
AA^ebi Shebeli (Italian Somaliland), 
1065 

AVebster Grove (Missouri), 657 
Wei»hai-wei (China), rendition of, 
749 

Weimar (Thuringia), district, 981 ; 
town, 981 

Weinheim (Baden), 963 
AA'cllcome Tropical Researcli Labora- 
tories (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
AVelle, see Uele 

Wellington (N.Z.), college, 421 ; 

district, 420 ; town, 420 
AA^'cls (Austria), 683 
Wenchow (China), port, 749 
AVenden (Latvia), 1091 ; tn., 1091 
Werdau (Saxony), 979 
AVesermvinde (Prussia), 942 
AVest Africa (French), 889, 922 sqq 

Portuguese, 1225, 1231 fqq 

Spanish, 1300, 1313, 1314 

West African Cols., British, 262 sqq 
AVest Allis (Wisconiu), 621 
West Bromwich, population, 16 
Western Australia, 368, 408 sqq 

— aerial mail service, 372 

— area and population, 360, 404, 406 

— births, marriages, deaths, 860, 405 

— commerce, 366, 408 

— communications, 371 sqq, 408 

— constitution and govt., 358, 403, 

404 
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WES 

Western Australia, imports and 
exports, 369, 408 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— mint, 373, 408 

— railways, 871, 408 

— referendum on secession, 404 

— representation, 358, 403, 404 

— tramways, electiic, 371 

— aZso Australia, Commonwealth 
Western Carolines, 1087 

Western India States Agency, 121 
•Western Province (Uganda), 211 
Western Samoa, 442, 443 

— mandate, 77, 443 

Western Sinjrani (Baluchistan), 151 
Western Szechuen, 764 
Western Univ. (Ontario), 326 
Westerwald (Germany), iron, 963 
Westfield College, Hampstead, 23 
West Ham, population, 15 
West Hartlepool, population, 15 
West Indies, American, 633, 634 

British, 345 sqq {see names of 

islands) 

Dutch, 1155 sqq 

French, 889, 932 sqq 

West- Java prov. (Dutch E. Indies), 
1149 

Westland district, (N.Z.), 420 
Westminster district (B.C,), 317 
West Nile district (Uganda), 211 
Westphalia (Prussia), 974 

— industries, 953, 964 

West Prussia (German), 940, 974 
West Prussia (Polish), 940, 1216 
West Spitsbergen, 1178 
West Virginia, 457, 618 sqq 

— area and population, 457, 618 

— representation, 453, 618 

— tobacco, 476, 619 

West Warwick (Rhode I.), 596 
Wetaskiwin (Canada), 314 
Wexford county, 83 
Weybum (Canada), 332 
Whampoa (China), dockyard, 753 
Wheeling (West Virginia), 618 
White Horse (Canada), 333 
White Nile (Sudan), prov., 277 
White Plains (N.Y.), 575 
Whiteplains Bopora (Liberia), 1096 
White Russia, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1262, 1253,1255, 1282 

— area and population, 1265; 1282 


VV09 

White Russia, constitution and 
govt, 1253, 1282 
Whydah (Dahomey), 928 
Wiborg, see Viborg 
Wichita (Kansas), 461 
Wichita Falla (Texas), 606 
Wien, see Vienna 
Wiener-Neustadt (Austria), 683 
Wiesbaden (Prussia), 932, 975 
Wigan, population, 16 
Wight, isle of, area k pop., 12 
Wiiu (Korea), port, 1083 
Wilberforce (Sierra Leone), 271 
Wilhelma (Palestine), 198 
Wilhelmina, Queen (Netherlands), 
1132 

Wilkes-Barre (Pennsylvania), 593 
Willemstad (CJura^ao), 1157 
Willesden, population, 15 
Williamsport (Pennsylvania), 593 
Wilmington (Delaware), 461, 515 

— (North Carolina), 679 

Wilno (Poland), 1214 ; town, 1214, 
1215 ; university, 1216 
Wilson Islands (Pacific), 437 
Windau or Ventspils (Latvia), 1091, 
1092, 1094 

Windhoek (S. W. Africa), 284, 286 
Windsor (Canada), 295 
Windward Islands, 345, 356 

— administration, 355 sqq 

— wireless stations, 866 
Winnebah (Gold Coast), 268 
Winnipeg (Canada), 295, 320 

— fur auctions, 305 

— proportional represen tation^ 320 

— university, 320 
Winona (Minnesota), 563 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina), 579 
Winterthur (Switzerland), 1335 
Wisconsin, 457, 620 

— agriculture, 476, 622 

— area and population, 457, 620, 621 

— production and industry, 476, 477, 

622 

— representation, 456, 620 

— tobacco, 476, 622 
Wismar (Meek.), 972 
Witten (Germany), 942 
Witwatersrand, University of the 

(S. Africa), 241 
Wloclawek (Poland), 1214 
Wogera (Abyssinia), 647 
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vvoi. 

Wollaga (Abyssinia), 647 
Wollo (Abyssinia), 647 
Wollongong (N.S.W.), 377 
Wolmar (Latvia), 1091 ; tn., 1091 
AVolnwe St. Lambert (Brussels), 693 
Wolue-St. Pierre (Brussels), 693 
Wolverhampton, population, 15 
Wolyii (Poland), 1214 
Wonthaggi (Victoria), 386 
Woodla^ Island (Papua), gold, 417 
Woonsocket (Rhode island), 596 
Worcester, population, 15 

— (Cape (3olony), 253 

— (Massachusetts), 461, 546 
Worms (Hesse), 943, 970 
Wrangell (Alaska), 626 
Wuchang (China), 748, 749 ; uni- 
versity, 761 

Wuchow (China), port, 749 
Wuhu (China), port, 749 
Wuppertal (Germany), 942, 975 
WuRTTEMBERG, 939,'982s^7 

— area and population, 939, 983 

— manufactures, 953, 984 

— - popular government abolished anti 
diet suspended, 982 

— production and industry, 953, 984 

— representation, 938. 983 

— university, 945, 984 
Wurzburg (Bav.), 942, 966 

— university, 945 
Wyandotte (Mich.), 550 
Wye College, 22 
AVyndliam {W, Australia), 372 
Wyoming, 458, 623 

— area and population, 458, 623, 

624 

— public lands, 474, 623 

— representation, 453 

— Yellowstone Park, 623 

Yahya, Zaidi Imam, ruler of Yemen, 
664 

Yakima (Washington), 616 
YakutskRepub. (Russia), 1254, 1266, 
1274, 1275 ; town, 1256, 1274 
Yale district (British Columbia), 317 
Yale University (Coun.), 513 
Yam, the (Yemen), 665 
Yanaon (French India), 890 
Yanbu (Heiaz), port, 664 
Yanina (Albania), 657 
Yanina (Greece), 986 


YUK 

Yankton (S. Dakota), 601 
Yaounde (Cameroon), 931 
Yap (Caroline Is.), 1087 
Yaracuy (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Yarkand (Sin-Kiang), 765 
Yarmouth (Nova Scotia), 324 
Yajrmouth, Great, population, 14 
I Yaroslavl (Russia), 1256 
1 Yass-Canberra (Australia), 360 
i Yatung (Tibet), 764 
I Yawata (Japan), 1068 
i Yellaboi Is. (Sierra Leone), 271 
j Yellowstone Nat. Park (U.S.A.), 

; 623 

I Yemen (Arabia), 662, 664, 665 
Yerim (Yemen), 665 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
ruler (Indore), 171 
Yezd (Persia), 1194 
Yezo (Japan), 1066, see Hokkaido 
Yhii (Paraguay), 1188 
Yingkow (Manchuria), 762 
, Yochow (China), port, 749 
j Yokohama (Japan), 1068 
i Yokosuka (Japan), 1068 ; dockyard, 

I 1073 ; naval command, 1073 

I Youg-Am-Po (Korea), port, 1083 
! YouKers (New York), 461, 575 
I Yoniie (France), dept., 863 
; York, population, 13, 15 
i — (Pennsylvania), 593 
Youngstown (Ohio), 461, 584 
Yozgat (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Ysabel Is. (Paoitic), 437 
Ystad (Sweden), 1319 
Yucatan (Mexico), state, 1110 
Yugoslavia, 1372 sqq 

— constitution abolished (1929), 

1373 

— hemp, 1378 

— name established, 1373 

— religion, 1375 

— Supreme Legislative Council, 1373 

— territory gained, 1373 
Yuki (Korea), port, 1083 

Yukon Territory (Canada), 291, 
294, 333 

— area and population, 294, 333 

— constit. k govt., *291 sqq, 333 

— mining, 304 

— mounted |)olice, 300 

— production and industry, 304, 305, 

383 
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YUK 

Yukon Territory (Canada), re- 
ligion, 296 

— representation, 291 sqq 
Yungtaih-sien (China), mines, 755 
Yunnan (China), 748, 760 ; tin, 765 ; 
railway, 768; town, 748 


Zaandam (Netherlands), 1136 
Zacapa (Guatemala), 997 
Zacatecas ((Mexico), 1110; town, 
1110 

Zagazig (Egypt), 829, 830 ; mosque, 
831 

Zagreb (Yugoslavia), 1376, 1376 ; 

air service, 1380; univ., 1376 
Zahlah (Lebanon), 899 
Zaidi Imam, the (Yemen), 664 
Zakjnathos, see Zante 
Zambales (Philippines), 638 
Zamborace (Nicaragua), 1161 

(Peru), 1202 

Zamboanga (P. I. )» town, 636 
Zamky Nov6 (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Zamora (Sfjain), province, 1300 

— (Venezuela), 1367 
Zanesville (Ohio), 684 

Zante (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Zanzibar (town), 213, 214, 216 
Zanzibar Protectorate, 206, 213 
sqq 

Zaporozhie (U.S.S.K,), 1256 
Zara (Italy), 1031, 1035 ; port, 1044 ; 
town, 1038 

Zaragoza (Spain), province, 1300 

— town, 1301 ; university, 1302 
Zaria (Nigeria), 263 
Zatatecoluca (Salvador), 1283 
Zealand (Netherlands), 1135, 1140, 

1142 


zwo 

Zeilah (Somaliland), 226, 922 
Zeist (Netherlands), 1136 
Zella Mehlis (Saxony), 981 
Zemgale (Latvia), 1091 
ZemouD (Yugoslavia), 1376 
Zerbst (Anhalt), 963 
Zerka (Transjordan), 201 
Zetska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Zhitomir (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Zhob Valley (Baluchistan), 152 
Zichron Jacob (Palestine), 202 
Zifta (Egypt), 829 ; barrage, 836 
Zinder (French West Africa), 264, 
928 

Zinovievsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Zionist Organisation (Palestine), 
198 

Zittau (Saxony), 979 
Zlin (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Znojmo (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Zog I, King (Albania), 658 
Zomba (Nyasaland), 220 
Zombode (Swaziland), 235 
Zonduldak (Tuikcy), vilayet, 1348 
Zoppot (Danzig), 801 
Zug (Sw’iss canton), 1333, 1335 
Zuiderzee (Netherlands), drainage, 
1135 ; forts, 1140 
Zulia (Venezuela), 1367 
Zululand (Natal), 255, 266 

— sugar, 256 

Zurich (Switzerland), 1332, 1334, 
1335 

— town, 1332, 1384, 1335 

— university, 1337 

Zwickau (Saxony), 978 ; towui, 942, 
979 

Zwolle (Netherlands), 1136 
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